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SOME  confusion  has  been  occasioned 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  various 
authors  on  the  subject  specified  under 
the  above  title  have  given  the  affection 
different  names  according  to  their  own 
ffjnception  of  its  nature,  the  result  being 
to  a  certain  extent  the  same  as  in  the  case 
of  pyorrhea  alveolaris,  viz,  that  we  have 
a  multipHcity  of  names  no  one  of  which 
is  fitted  to  all  of  the  conditions  and 
phenomena  present. 

In  particular,  the  use  of  the  word 
•'erosion"  (Lat.  e  ~\- rodere,  to  wear  off, 
to  eat  away,  to  consume,  to  corrode) 
has  given  rise  to  considerable  confusion. 
It  has  bwn  employed  by  many  to  dcsi;:- 
nate  a  wearing  away  by  mechanical 
means  only,  and  undoubtedly  this  mean- 
ing is  inherent  in  the  word;  in  fact,  we 
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get  the  term  '*rodenl"'  (gnawer)  from 
the  same  root.  More  commonly,  how- 
ever, and  es{>ecially  in  pathology,  we 
understand  by  erosion  a  superficial  loss 
of  substance  caused  by  the  solvent  or 
corroding  action  of  some  fluid — as,  for 
insfaiite,  the  hemorrhagic  erosion  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach ;  and 
in  this  sense  it  is  always  employed  to 
designate  an  acquired  lesion,  whereas  in 
dentistry  the  French  and  many  other 
continental  writers  employ  It — imprpp- 
erly,  it  seeni'^  to  me — to  designate  an 
Ji ereditary  condi I Um  of  tlie  teeth  for 
wliich  Zsigiiiondy  lias  recommended  the 
very  appropriate  term  hypoplasia  (Gk. 
hypo,  under,  and  plassein,  to  build),  t.e. 
faulty  development. 

r  am  not  an  advocate  of  making  new 
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names,  nor  do  I  bflieve  that  it  is  good 
policy  to  "swap  liorses  while  crossing 
the  stream.'"  1  have  therefore  hereto- 
fore adhered  to  the  old  nomenclatiire. 
Recently,  however,  I  have  been  repeat- 
edly admonished  of  the  fact  that  espe- 
cially European  readers  are  likely  to  be 
misled  hy  fhe  use  of  the  term  erosion. 
Accordingly,  in  order  to  guard  against 
any  inisumierstanding,  I  give  the  follow- 
ing detinitions  of  the  terms  to  be  used 
in  this  communication: 

Wasting  (wasting  away,  wearing 
away)  is  used  in  a  collective  sense  to 
designate  any  kind  of  alow  and  gradual 
loss  of  tooth-substance  characterized  by 
a  smooth,  polished  surface,  without  ref- 
erence to  the  cause  of  such  loss. 

Erosion  (e  +  rodere,  to  eat  away)  re- 
fers to  the  superficial  chemical  disinte- 
gration of  tooth-substance. 

Abrasion  {ab-\-radere,  to  rub  oflE)  is 
a  slow  and  gradual  wasting  away  of  tooth 
tissue  by  friction. 

Attrition  {atterere,  to  rub  upon  or 
against,  to  wear  away  by  rubbing  to- 
gether) designates  the  particular  condi- 
tion in  which  abrasion  is  produced  by 
the  rubbing  of  teeth  upon  each  other  in 
mastication,  etc. 

Denudation  is  used  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  laying  bare  or  divesting  of  a 
protecting  covering. 

Wedge-shaped  defect  is  equivalent  to 
the  "keilfiirmigcr  Defckt"  of  German 
authors :  a  wasting  away  of  the  tooth 
at  the  neck,  very  often  taking  a  form 
as  though  produced  bv  a  three-cornered 
file. 

Hypoplasia  (Gk.  hypo,  under,  plas- 
sein,  to  build) — faulty  development— in- 
dicates the  hereditary  condition  of  the 
teeth  which  Engli.«h  and  American  au- 
thors have  described  by  the  lerms  pitted, 
grooved,  honeycombed,  atrophied,  etc., 
and  PVench  and  many  other  continental 
authors  by  the  term  "erosion." 

■  Wasting  produced  by  mechanical 
agents  is  equivalent  to  "abrasion;"  by 
chemical  agents,  to  "erosion by  me- 
chanical and  chemical  agents  combined, 
to  "chemi  co-abrasion." 

There  is  scarcely  a  question  in  dental 


]>athology  which  has  so  stubborn 
sisted  all  attempts  at  a  satisfactor 
conclusive  solution  as  that  of  the 
of  the  wasting  of  the  teeth,  and  it  is 
therefore  not  surprising  that  a  great 
many  different  theories  have  been  pro- 
mulgated regarding  it. 

It  would  be  beyond  the  limits  set  for 
this  paper  if  we  were  to  attempt  to 
analyze  all  those  tlieories ;  besides,  it 
will  suffice  for  our  present  purpose  simply 
to  call  attention  to  them.  At  the  same 
time  I  will  beg  those  who  are  interested 
in  this  question  to  consult  my  communi- 
cation printed  in  this  journal  for  March 
1904,  of  which  this  may  be  considered 
a  continuation. 

Among  the  various  causes  that  ha' e 
been  put  forward  to  account  for  the 
wasting  of  the  teeth,  the  following  may 
be  mentioned: 

(1)  Mechanical  agents,  in  particular 
the  tooth-brush  (John  Tomes,  Zsig- 
mondy  Sr.,  Zsigmondy  Jr..  Salter,  Nie- 
meyer,  Billeter,  Zinkler,  Von  Metnitz, 
Parreidt,  etc.).  Parreidt  believes,  how- 
ever, -that  the  brush  does  not  act  upon 
the  teeth  unless  they  are  in  some  way 
predisposed. 

(2)  Mechanical  agents  in  the  pre.-ienec 
of  alkalies  or  acids.    (Jul.  Scheff.) 

(3)  Resorption.  (Linderer.) 

(4)  Chronic  caries.  (Tjeber  and  Eot- 
tenstein. ) 

(5)  Friction  of  folds  of  the  mucous 
membrane.    ( Wedl. ) 

(6)  Exfoliation.  (Baume.) 

( 7 )  Alkalies.    ( Baume. ) 

(8)  Acids.     (Frcy,  Darl)y,  Snyder.) 

(9)  Acid  secretion  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  (Hagelberg,  Coleman,  Tru- 
man, Kirk,  Burchard.  and  others.) 

(10)  Acids  in  combination  with  me- 
chanical agents.  (Schlenker,  Walkhoff. 
M.  Bastyr.) 

(11)  Agents  which  attack  the  organic 
matter  of  the  tooth.  (Znamensky, 
Michaels.  Preiswerk,  A.  Bastyr.) 

(12)  Electrolytic  action.  (Bridgman, 
Garretson.) 

(13)  Defective  development.  (Bland- 
Sutton.) 

This  list  makes  no  pretense  to  being 
complete.    Any  student  of  the  question 
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can  easily  add  names  under  the  different 
headings. 

The  most  recent  axid  detailed  com- 
munication on  the  subject  of  erosion  is 

by  Alfred  Bastyr:  "Der  erworbene  De- 
fekt  der  harten  Zahnsubstanzen,"  in 
Sc-heff's  "Handbuch  der  Zahnheilkunde." 
vol.  ii,  part  1.  From  this  communica- 
tion I  have  taken  many  of  the  above 
data  referring  to  the  literature  of  the 
subject. 

Bastyr  comes  to  the  conclusion  tliat 
acids,  or  in  general  agents  which  dissolve 
the  calcium  salts  of  the  teeth,  can  never 
produce  wedge-shaped  defects.  In  all 
suoh  eases  only  decay  at  the  neck  of  the 
tooth  is  the  result.  This  is  a  confirma- 
tion of  a  point  brought  out  by  me  in  this 
jourpfv'  for  March  1904,  though  we  shall 
see  that  there  are  many  modifying  in- 
fluences and  conditions  to  be  taken  info 
eon!*ideration.  Bastyr  is  of  the  opinion 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  wedge- 
shatied  defects  some  substance  acting  in 
lonnection  with  mechanical  agents  dis- 
solves or  diminishes  the  organic  matter 
of  the  tooth.  But  what  this  substance 
isj  Bastyr  is  not  able  to  say,  inasmuch  as 
he  did  not  succeed  in  ex t racting  the 
organic  matter  of  the  tooth  by  chemical 
processes. 

In  my  studies  on  the  wasting  of  the 
teeth  I  have  found  it  convenient  to  con- 
centrate my  attention  upon  the  following 
points: 

(1)  The  action  of  mechanical  agents 
in  the  production  of  wasting. 

(2)  The  action  of  substances  which 
attack  the  inorganic  constituents  of  the 
teeth  (acids  or  acid  salts). 

(3)  The  action  of  (1)  and  (2)  com- 
bined. 

(4)  The  action  of  substances  which 
attack  the  organic  matter  of  the  tooth. 

(5)  Tlie  action  of  (1)  and  (4)  com- 
bined. 

((J)  The  action  of  (2)  and  (4)  alter- 
nating. 

(7)  The  action  of  bacterial  ferments. 

(8)  The  action  of  electric  currents 
in  the  mouth. 

Furthermore,  the  question  of  the  re- 
lation of  gout  and  rheumatism  to,  and 
the  causal  connection  of  potassium  sul- 


focyanid  with,  wasting  of  the  teeth  have 
received  especial  attention. 


I.  Action  of  Mechanical  Agents  in 

THE  PkODUCTION  OF  WASTING. 

There  has  not  been  for  yeare  any  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  most  cases  of  wasting 
observed  in  our  practices  are  due  to  me- 
chanical action — which  means  in  par- 
ticular tlie  action  of  the  tooth-brush  com- 
bined with  tooth-powder. 

This  conviction  has  been  confirmed  by 
observations  made  during  the  last  few 
months.  Let  nie  refer  to  a  few  of  these 
cases  in  order  to  substantiate  the  view 
just  expressed,  or  to  furnish  my  readers 
with  the  opportunity  of  checking  me  if 
the  above  conviction  appears  to  them  not 
to  be  well  founded. 

Case  i  (for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Dr. 
(iriswold  of  Hamburg).  Male,  age  fifty:  iu 
good  health  except  for  a  tendency  to  gout  after 
too  much  wine.  Teeth  tstrong  and  yellowish. 
Saliva  alkaline,  mucus  at  one  time  alkaline, 
at  another  slightly  acid.  The  incisort,  ichich 
are  prominent,  show  no  wear  at  all,  whereas 
the  cnnineq  and  bicuspids' above  and  below  are 
completely  worn  away  as  shown  in  Fig.  I. 
The  upper  left  canine  was  devitalized  and 
filled  in  Xovember  1901:  gutta-percha,  cement, 
and  gold  succeeding  each  other. 

The  wearing  away,  which  began  at  the  cusp, 
had  involved  the  whole  of  the  labial  surface 
and  exposed  the  root-canal  in  December  1905, 
the  dentin,  gutta-percha,  cement,  and  gold  pre- 
senting a  continuous  smooth  surface.  The 
lower  tirst  bicuapid  was  crowned  with  gold 
in  February  1904.  In  December  1905  the 
crown  was  completely  worn  through  on  the 
buccal  surface.  The  patient  demonstrated  his 
method  of  brushing  to  Dr.  Griswold,  confirm- 
ing the  suspicion  that  be  brushed  only  the 
sides  of  his  denture,  the  short  upper  lip  and 
projecting  incisors  preventing  his  getting  the 
brush  between  the  incisors  and  the  lip. 

The  patient  employed  a  much-used  English 
tooth-paste  for  over  twenty  years.  It  contains 
a  surprising  amount  of  a  gritty  substance, 
the  ha»ty  washing  of  one  box  of  the  paste 
yielding  over  two  thiniblefuls  of  grit  which 
seems  to  consist  chieHy  of  pumice.  A  micro- 
photograph  of  this  grit  is  shown  in  Fi^.  2, 

Case  2.  Male,  age  sixty-five,  of  rheumatic 
diathesis.  Saliva  abundant,  thin,  without 
foam,  moderately  cloudy,  little  sediment;  re- 
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action  slightly  alkaline;  reaction  of  mucus  slightly  under  normal,  Bulfocyanida  slightly 
amphoteric.   Nessler's  reagent  gave  abundant    above  uormal,  phosphates  abundant,  chiefly 


Fio.  1. 


'  Mr- 


Severe  wasting  of  canines  and  bicuspids  produced  by  the  employment 
(for  over  twenty  years)  of  a  much-used  English  tooth<paste.  (Incisors 
free  from  abrnnion.)  At  7,  abrasion,  of  gold  crown  by  action  of  tooth- 
brush and  paste. 

Fig.  2. 


9  ♦ 


Photomicrograph  of  sediment  obtained  by  washing  tooth-paste  referred 
to  under  Fig.  1, 


precipitate  (which  by  thp  way,  does  not  ne-  soluble  phosphates  of  Rodium  and  potas- 
eeuarilv     indicate     ammonia).       Chlorids     sium.    The  front  teeth,  and  to  a  less  extent 
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the  bicuspids,  were  almost  completely  de- 
nuded of  their  enamel.  In  the  lower  jaw  the 
destruction  was  not  quite  so  extensive,  being 
more  pronounced  at  the  neckis. 

This  man  also  used  the  same  preparation 
for  about  twenty  year^.  He  was  inclined  to 
the  view,  however,  that  the  paste  was  not  the 
cause  of  the  wasting,  since  his  wife,  he  said, 
also  used  it  without  any  bad  result  to  the 
teeth.  On  closer  inquiry  it  turned  out  that 
his  wife  had  used  the  paste  only  half  as  long 
as  be  had.  On  a  subsequent  occasion  the 
opportunity  was  given  me  of  examining  the 
teeth  of  his  wife,  when  [  found  that  she  also 
had  pronounced  wasting,  beginning  at  the 
necks  of  the  teeth  and  extending  more  or  less 
upon  the  enamel.  Three  of  the  defects  had 
already  been  filled  with  gold. 

Vase  S.  Physician,  age  forty-seven;  ar- 
thritis of  the  knee  joint.  No  gout  so  far  as  he 
is  aware.  The  saliva  was  not  examined.  The 
front  teeth  were  badly  waited  on  the  labial 
surface.  The  patient  dates  the  beginning  of 
the  trouble  from  the  time  he  commenced  using 
an  English  tooth-paste  which  consists  of  pre- 
pared chalk  along  with  a  small  amount  of 
pumice.  He  enjoys  looking  at  hia  beautifully 
white  teeth  and  brushes  them  excessively,  so 
that  his  wife  frequently  laughs  at  him  on 
account  of  the  time  spent  over  them. 

Case  Jf.  Woman,  age  forty-five,  in  perfect 
health ;  denies  all  suspicion  of  gout,  rheuma- 
tism, or  any  other  malady.  Saliva  normal  in 
quantity  and  character.  The  upper  centrals 
are  worn  away  from  the  cutting  edge,  and 
these  edges  slope  up  toward  the  distal  mar- 
gin, permitting  the  brush  to  strike  with  full 
force  against  the  mesial  angle  of  the  lateral, 
which  ia  accordingly  worn  away  on  both  teeth. 
Other  teeth  above  and  below  are  also  ex- 
tensively wasted.  A  gold  filling  at  the  neck 
of  the  first  bicuspid  is  badly  worn,  and  a  gold 
crown  on  the  second  bicuspid  shows  distinct 
wearing  of  the  gold  band  at  the  margin  of  the 
porcelain.  Gold  croions  on  M  1,  both  above 
and  helOK  on  left  aide,  are  worn  through  on 
the  buccal  surface..  Her  tooth-powder  has  an 
exceedingly  gritty  feeling  when  held  between 
the  fingers,  and  contains  a  large  percentage  of 
pumice  and  another  undetermined  insoluble 
grit,  and  her  tooth-brush  wears  doicn  rapidly. 

Case  5.  Woman,  ago  forty-eight;  rheu- 
matic, and  in  moderate  degree  diabetic.  Sali- 
vaiy  secretion  abnormally  slight,  saliva 
foamy,  liquid,  alkaline.  Mucus  of  lower 
lip  alkaline,  of  upper  lip  amphoteric.  Up  to 
two  years  ago  she  used  a  sharp  tooth-powder. 


but  then  changed  to  one  without  grit,  and  be- 
gan brushing  vertically.  She  claims  that  the 
wearing  has  made  no  progress  since  the 
change  was  made,  which  is  apparently  the 
case,  as  the  surfaces  are  in  no  case  highly 
polished,  but  rather  dull,  and  partly  discol- 
ored by  a  thin  deposit. 

Case  6.  Male,  age  forty-five;  healthy,  with 
no  pronounced  diathesis.  Strong  teeth.  Sa- 
liva normal  in  quantity,  moderately  slimy, 
alkaline;  mucus  alkaline  to  neutral;  am- 
monia above  normal,  chlorids  normal,  sulfo- 
cyanids  under  normal,  phosphates  in  moderate 
quantities.  She  had  used  for  a  number  of 
years  the  English  tooth-paste  referred  to  in 
Cases  1  and  2.  Since  leaving  it  oS  the  erosion 
has  made  but  little  or  no  progress. 

Case.  7.  Male,  age  fifty;  affirms  that  he 
has  no  complB^nt  whate^'er,  in  particular  nei- 
ther gout  nor  rheumatism.  Reaction  of  saliva 
alkaline;  mucus  of  upper  lip  slightly  acid, 
of  lower  lip  neutral.  Extensive  wasting^  es- 
pecially on  the  right  side.  He  holds  the  tooth- 
brush in  the  left  hand,  and  has  for  over  thirty 
years  empl<^ed  the  tooth-paste  just  men- 
tioned. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  cases  which 
I  have  examined,  and  which  liave  shown 
t)ie  predominating  influence  of  brush  and 
powder.  Even  many  cases  which  have 
been  cited  to  me  as  evidence  against  the 
mechanical  origin  of  wasting  seem  to  ad- 
mit of  a  ready  interpretation  in  accor- 
dance with  it.  A  tooth  was  sent  me  by 
Dr.  Brunsmann  of  Oldenburg,  a  lower 
lateral  incisor  which  had  been  loose  for 
many  years,  showing  wearing  of  "the  lin- 
gual'surface  at  the  neck,  due  to  the  rub- 
bing of  a  plate,  and  also  a  slight  wearing 
of  the  labial  surface  at  the  neck.  Th(- 
neighboring  teeth  ■are  firm  and  free  from 
wear.  Dr.  Brunsmann  argues  that  the 
condition  in  this  ease  cannot  have  been 
produced  by  the  brush,  since  the  neigh- 
boring teeth  must  likewise  have  been 
affected.  The  fact,  however,  that  this 
tooth  had  been  loose  for  many  years,  jus- 
tifies the  inference  that  the  neck  had  lost 
the  protection  afforded  by  the  gums;  in 
other  words,  it  was  denuded  and  there- 
fore subjected  to  the  direct  friction  of 
the  brush.  Dr.  Brunsmann  likewise  re- 
ported to  me  a  case  in  which  an  upper 
second  bicuspid  alone  had  a  wedge- 
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shaped  defect  at  the  neck.  Here,  again, 
the  tooth  stood  alone,  its  neighbors  hav- 
ing been  lost,  and  it  was  tilted  inward  so 
far  as  to  cause  an  exposure  of  the  dentin 
at  the  neck. 

Many  cases  have  been  referred  to  of 
teeth  showing  wasting  on  the  lingual  sur- 
face, but  these  are  exceedingly  rare;  by 
far  the  majority  of  cases  of  so-called  ero- 
sion found  in  collections  of  teeth  have 
been  produced  by  friction  of  plates. 

Fig.  3. 


(I,  Wasting  of  lingual  surface;  b,  of  amalgam 
filling,  produced  by  plate. 

clasps,  antagonists,  etc.,  as  a  careful  ex- 
amination with  the  magnifying  glass  will 
show.  We  usually  find  the  surface  of 
such  defects  studded  by  many  oval  or 
longish  facets,  giving  sometimes  the  ap- 
pearance as  though  a  miniature  rodent 
had  been  gnawing  at  the  tooth.  Where 
these  defects  have  been  filled,  the  fill- 
ing may  show  the  same  appearance. 
(Fig.  3.) 

It  must  also  not  be  forgotten  tliat  the 
lingual  surface  of  the  teeth  is  quite  ac- 
cessible to  the  bru^h.  and,  especially  in 
the  upjH-T  molars  and  bii-uspids,  may  be 
reached  about  as  easily  as  the  buccal  sur- 


face. This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing case : 

The  patient,  a  lady  in  the  fifties,  has  worn 
a  full  upper  plate  for  many  years.  Of  the 
lower  teeth  only  the  incisors,  canines,  and 
three  bicuspids  are  left,  and  the  teeth  are  all 
strongly  protruding.  (Hee  Fig.  4.)  The  left 
incisors,  b,  c,  both  show  wearing  away  at  the 
neck,  slightly  sloping  up  toward  the  right 
side.  The  left  canine,  a,  is  very  much 
rounded  off  distally.  The  right  inciaora,  d,  e, 
have  amalgam  ftlUnga  on  the  lingual  surface, 
and  those  are  markedly  worn,  the  enamel 
margins  standing  high  above  the  amalgam 
and  the  marks  of  the  brush  being  plainly 
visible.  Wasting  is  also  present  in  the  labial 
surface.  The  absence  of  teeth  in  the  upper 
jaw  and  the  protrusion  of  the  lower  teeth 
made  it  just  as  easy  for  the  patient  to  brush 
the  lingual  as  the  labial  surfaces,  and  having 
only  the  lower  front  teeth  to  look  after,  she 
did  it  well,  using  besides  a  sharp  tooth-pow* 
der  containing  an  insoluble  grit. 

Then,  again,  extraordinary  factors  may 
(X'casionally  come  into  play  to  produce 
wasting  in  unexpected  places.  For  ex- 
amj)le,  Professor  Wamekros  of  Berlin  re- 
lated a  case  to  nie  in  which  a  man  had  for 
a  long  series  of  years  been  in  the  habit 
of  taking  lozenges  into  the  mouth  and 
nibbing  them  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
against  the  lingual  surface  of  the  lower 
incisor.-;,  Ijy  which  means  he  had  in  the 
course  of  many  years  produced  distinct 
grooves  in  them. 

Keports  of  wasting  in  the  teeth  of  ani- 
mals, which  have  appeared  from  time  to 
time  in  the  journals,  have  little  bearing 
on  the  question.  A  carnivorous  animal 
m:iy  readily  wear  a  groove  in  his  canines 
at  the  neck,  where  the  enamel  is  thin :  and 
likewise  lierbivoroiis  iminials — particu- 
larly ruminants  that  graze  on  short  grass 
on  sandy  soil — may  wear  the  teeth  away 
at  the  necks  by  throwing  the  bolus  of  food 
about  for  hours  daily.  Much  has  been 
made  of  the  fact  that  the  teelh  of  seals 
show  defects  resembling  wasting,  but  if  it 
l)e  true,  as  stated  by  Coleman,  that  seals 
take  stones  and  probably  also  sand  into 
their  mouths,  the  fact  is  easily  accounted 
for.  I  intend  making  the  wasting  of  the 
teeth  of  animals  the  subject  of  a  separate 
communication,  and  shall  therefore  not 
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enter  into  a  detailed  discussion  of  this 
question  here. 

ARTIFICIAL  PRODUCTION'  OF  WASTING  BY 
MECHANICAL  MEANS  (ABRASION). 

Xot  only  do  we  meet  with  many  cases 
of  extensive  abrasion  of  the  teeth  where 
gritty  tooth-powders  or  pastes  have  been 
used,  but  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  pro- 
duce artificial  abrasion  by  use  of  such 


or  of  the  brush  alone  was  to  be  tested, 
the  teeth  were  fixed  in  sealing-wax,  as  it 
was  found  that  plaster  of  Paris  itself 
contains  a  sufficieot  amount  of  ^rit  to  act 
upon  the  dentin.  A  piece  of  pink  gutta- 
percha was  also  placed  acros?  the  root  to 
represent  the  gums,  as  this  material  very 
stubbornly  resists  the  action  of  the  brusli. 
With  some  of  the  much-extolled  prepa- 
rations on  the  market  it  is  quite  easy,  by 
applying  the  brush  as  nearly  as  possible 


preparations.  In  Fig.  5  we  have  silhou- 
ettes of  sections  of  teeth  showing  the 
effect  of  different  powders  applied  for  two 
hours  by  a  moderately  stiff  brush. 

The  tooth  to  be  experimented  upon 
was  fixed  horizontally  in  plaster  of  Paris, 
and  when  a  single  tooth  was  brushed,  a 
piece  of  pink  gutta-percha  was  plar-ed  at 
each  side  to  represent  the  neighbDrinf; 
teeth  and  prevent  the  brush  from  acting 
too  much  on  the  sides  of  the  tooth. 
When  the  action  of  very  fine  substances 


in  the  same  manner  as  it  would  be  used 
in  the  mouth,  to  cut  the  tooth  half 
through,  exposing  the  pulp,  inside  of  two 
hours.    (See  Fig.  5.) 

Besides  tlie  substances  whose  action  is 
shown  in  Fig.  5,  a  great  many  other 
tooth-powders  were  examined.  In  fact,  I 
was  not  satisfied  with  examining  the 
preparations  microscopically,  but  where 
there  was  any  doubt  I  tested  them  by 
brushing  the  teeth  with  them.  Of  the 
dentifrices  examined  a  considerable  num- 
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9  ) 


Comparative  action  of  different  tooth-powders  applied  with  a  brush  for 
two  hours;  A,  Chinese  tooth-powder;  B,  Tooth-powder  shown  in  Fig.  10;  C, 
Japanese  tooth-powder;  D,  A  German  tooth-powder;  E,  A  much-used 
English  tooth-paste;  ^,  Tooth-powder  containing  a  gritty  residue  probably 
powdered  oyster-shell;  0,  Precipitated  calcium  carbonate;  H,  An  American 
tooth-paste;  i,  A  French  dentifrice;  J,  Prepared  chalk;  K,  Cigar  ashes 
(defect  on  right  side  of  tooth). 


Fra.  6. 


French  dentifrice  designated  above  as  /,  under  microscope:  Precipitated 
calcium  carbonate;  larger  pnrticlos  not  determined. 
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ber  cut  the  teeth  rapidly;  while  nearly 
all  the  others  cut  the  teeth  to  some  extent 
— least  of  all  that  I  have  examined^ 
one  which  consists  almost  wholly  of 
sodium  bicarbonate.  I  was  surprised  to 
find  that  even  precipitated  chalk  wore 
the  dentin  away  rather  rapidly — but  this 
one  can  understand  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  substance  consists  of  a  mass  of 
fine  crystals^  which  although  they  are 
very  small,  are  still  sharp,  and  suf- 
ficiently hard  to  abrade  the  dentin.  (See 
Fig.  6.)  Prepared  chalk  acts  upon  the 
teeth  with  a  rapidity  depending  upon  the 
amount  of  impurities  which  it  contains. 
We  shall  find  on  washing  out  prepared 
chalk  that  among  different  preparations 
some  contain  considerable  quantities  of 
remains  of  shells  and  other  gritty  sub- 
stances, which  make  them  unfit  for  use  as 
tooth-powder.  Other  preparations  which 
are  comparatively  free  from  these  impur- 
ities act  more  slowly  upon  the  dentin. 
Powdered  tartar  wore  away  a  very  shal- 
low notch  in  a  tooth  in  the  space  of  four 
hours ;  soap  pr^uced  a  slight  but  clearly 
visible  effect;  saliva,  as  well  as  water, 
barely  more  than  polished  the  surface. 
Still,  on  brushing  three  teeth,  set  in  seal- 
ing-wax, continuously  for  six  hours  with 
a  new,  rnoderately  stiff  brush,  the  mar- 
gins of  the  scratches  caused  by  the  for- 
ceps in  extracting  were  smoothed  off,  so 
that  a  certain  slight  effect  may,  after  all, 
be  produced. 

In  the  accompanying  illustrations 
photomicrographs  of  some  of  the  chief 
constituents  of  mercantile  tooth-powders 
or  the  powders  themselves  are  shown 
under  a  moderate  magnification :  Fig.  7, 
pulverized  pumice;  Fig.  8,  an  insoluble 
grit  pMjssibly  powdered  oyster-shell ;  Fig. 
9,  a  powder  widely  advertised  in  Amer- 
ica; Fig.  10,  a  powder  used  for  a  long 
series  of  years — as  long  as  he  could  re- 
member— by  an  old  gentleman,  wlio  had 
completely  divested  his  teeth  of  their 
enamel. 

The  form  of  the  cavity  produced  de- 
pends upon  the  shape  and  size  of  the 
brush,  as  well  as  upon  the  position  and 
thickness  of  the  gutta-percha  strip  repre- 
senting the  gums.  This  strip  forms  a 
kind  of  a  directing  line  to  the  action  of 


the  bristles;  they  are  pressed  together  at 
this  line,  and  consequently  cut  deepest 
there.  When  the  teeth  are  brushed  with- 
out any  such  boundary  we  get  a  cavity 
of  a  different  shape.  (See  Fig.  5.) 
The  relative  position  of  the  teeth  to  each 
other  when  a  whole  row  is  brushed  at  the 
same  time,  also  markedly  influences  the 
result.  Very  often  several  grooves  and 
notches  appear,  such  as  are  occasionally 
met  with  in  the  mouth. 

The  action  of  the  brush  and  powder 
upon  the  enamel  is  slower  than  upon  the 
dentin,  so  much  so  that  some  have  stated 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  wear  away  the 
enamel  by  such  means. 

In  an  article  in  the  Dominion  Denial 
Journal  for  September  1906,  taken  from 
the  Dental  Brief,  the  name  of  the  author 
of  which  is  not  given,  we  have  the 
computation  based  on  results  obtained  by 
experimenting  with  a  brush  wheel,  with 
which  Mefhuselah  might  have  brushed 
his  enamel  with  pumice  twice  or  even 
four  times  a  day  for  his  whole  life  (969 
years)  without  producing  anything  more 
than  a  brilliant  polish.  Supposing  a 
man  brushes  his  teeth  ten  seconds  four 
times  a  day,  we  shall  find  on  computing 
that  in  the  course  of  969  years  he  would 
have  brushed  altogether  483  days  at 
eight  hours  a  day.  I  can  assure  the  gen- 
tleman that  he  would  be  spared  the 
trouble,  as  he  would  have  no  vestige  of  a 
tooth  left,  either  dentin  or  enamel,  by  the 
time  he  had  well  begun  his  task. 

With  a  brush  wheel  two  inches  in 
diameter,  revolving  with  moderate  rapid- 
ity, I  wore  away  the  greater  part  of  the 
enamel  of  the  central  incisors  in  an  up- 
per denture  in  ten  hours.  Wedge-shaped 
defects  were  produced,  extending  through 
to  the  pulp-chamber,  and  on  the  left 
central  the  loss  of  substance  extended 
along  the  mesial  approxinial  margin 
two-thirds  of  the  distance  to  the  cut- 
ting edge  of  the  tooth.  I  did  not  at- 
tach any  importance  to  this  result,  as 
the  conditions  of  the  experiment  dif- 
fered too  much  from  those  actually 
present  in  the  mouth.  Jlore  trust- 
worthy results  were  obtained  by  use  of  a 
tooth-brush  mounted  horizontally,  and 
run  by  a  motor  at  a  rate  of  240-460  os- 
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Photomicrograph  of  powdered  pumice  stone. 


FlQ.  8. 


PhotomieTograph  of  a  tooth-powder  consisting  almost  wholly  of  powdered 

oyster-shell. 
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Washing  from  a  widely  advertised  American  tooth-powder:    Cnlclum  car- 
bonate (small  crystata)  ;  larger  particles  not  determined. 

Fio.  10. 


r^'ISff^Si^  ^^^^^  i 


Undetermined  crystalline  substance  in  a  tooth-powder  which  had  caused 
severe  destruction  of  the  teeth. 
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cillations  per  minute,  which  arrange- 
ment is  referred  to  when  I  speak  of  the 
motor  brush.  In  most  of  my  experi- 
ments, however,  I  adopted  the  more  nat- 
ural and  more  reliable  method  of  brush- 
ing with,  the  hand — at  an  immense  sac- 
rifice of  time,  it  is  true,  but  still  T  think 
that  the  sacrifice  was  warranted  by  the 
importance  of  the  subject.  My  assistant 
and  I  have  spent  during  the  last  year  an 
average  of  sixteen  hours  a  day,  and 
altogether,  on  a  very  moderate  estimate, 
10,000  hours  on  the  work  here  recorded. 


Fig.  12  we  have  a  photographic  repro- 
duction sliowing  the  effect  of  brushing 
with  a  much-used  English  tooth-paste 
and  powdered  oyster-shell  alternately,  for 
8,  11,  and  18  hours  respectively.  (See 
also  tile  table  on  page  18.) 

From  these  experiments  it  follows  that 
the  enamel  is  certainly  susceptible  to  the 
action  of  gritty  tooth-powders,  and  that 
within  a  reasonable  length  of  time. 

We  may  put  it  down  as  an  axiom  that 
anyone  who  brushes  his  teeth  once  daily 
thoroughly,  using  a  gritty  tooth-powder. 


Fro.  11. 


Abrasion  of  teeth  produced  by  brushing  with  a  much-used  English  tooth- 
paste for  eighteen  hours.     (Remains  of  gold  filling  in  first  bicuspid.) 


As  for  the  question  at  present  under 
consideration,  I  found  that  on  brushing 
the  left  side  of  a  lower  denture  with  a 
much-used  English  tooth-paste,  the  whole 
of  the  enamel  and  the  dentin  of  the  buc- 
cal surface  of  the  canine  and  bicuspid 
was  brushed  away,  exposing  the  pulp- 
chamber  in  eighteen  hours.  The  molars 
were  dGPi)Iy  notched.  (Fig.  11.)  This 
would  correspond  to  brushing  each  half 
of  the  dental  arch,  above  and  below,  for 
ten  seconds  daily  for  eighteen  years.  Some 
brush  considerably  more  and  some  con- 
siderably less  than  this.  In  this  experi- 
ment enamel,  dentin,  and  gold  wore  away 
with  about  equal  rapidity — a  noteworthy 
result,  to  which  I  refer  later  on.  In 


will  invariably  wear  away  his  teeth  at  the 
necks  inside  of  a  very  few  years^^unless 
they  are  protected  by  healthy  gums.^ 
The  wearing  away  will  gradually  extend 
upon  the  enamel,  and  in  the  course  of  ten 
to  twenty  years  considerable  portions  of 
the  enamel  plate  may  be  destroyed.  It 
is  to  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  the 
enamel,  while  being  worn  away,  may  pre- 
serve a  high  polish,  and  it  may  even  es- 
cape the  notice  of  the  dental  practitioner 
that  the  plate  of  enamel  is  gradually  be- 
coming thinner.  I  have  had  dentists  say 
— "I  have  been  using  a  gritty  tooth-pow- 
der for  ten  or  twenty  years,  and  I  have 
no  wasting yet  a  careful  examina- 
tion with  a  magnifying  glass  has  shown 
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the  worn  surface  readily  recognizable  by 
anyone  who  has  made  a  study  of  this  sub- 
ject, and  looking  at  the  tooth  from  the 
cutting  edne  we  may  find  the  plate  o[ 
enamel  as  thin  as  paper.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  we  seldom  notice  that  the  enamel 
is  wearing  away  until  the  whole  plate  is 
broken  through  and  the  dentin  exposed. 


brush  them.  One  patient,  suffering  from 
abrasion,  told  me  that  he  often  spent  as 

miicli  as  five  minutes  over  his  teeth; 
and  one  lady  assured  me  that  she  devoted 
one  hour  daily  to  the  care  of  her  teeth — 
a  rather  strong  exaggeration,  no  doubt. 
Others  perform  the  whole  operation  in- 
side of  fifteen  seconds.   Some  charge  the 


Fio.  12. 


Effect  of  brushing  with  a  much-used  English  tooth-paste  and  powdered 
OTster-shell:  A,  at  beginning;  B,  after  eight  hours;  C,  after  eleven  hours; 
D,  after  eighteen  hours. 


A  case  recently  came  to  my  notice  in 
which  a  young  lady,  who  is  very  proud  of 
her  white  teeth,  had,  by  a  vigorous  use  of 
Chinese  tooth-powder  consisting  chiefly 
of  pumice,  very  perceptibly  worn  down 
the  enamel  of  her  front  teeth,  inside  of 
three  years. 

It  must  also  be  boroe  in  mind  that 
there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  manner  in 
which  different  people  brush  their  teeth. 
In  fact,  there  are  about  as  many  ways  of 
brushing  the  teeth  as  there  are  people  to 


brush  witli  a  great  quantity  of  powder, 
othei-s  only  dip  the  tip  end  into  if,  others 
again  use  powder  only  occasionally,  and 
many  not  at  all.  Some  run  the  brush 
horizontally  along  the  necks  of  the  teeth, 
some  diagonally  from  the  cutting  edge 
of  the  incisors  across  to  the  neck  of  the 
first  molar.  The  manner  of  holding  the 
brush  and  the  shape  of  the  teeth  are  also 
factors  of  importance;  likewise  tlie  in- 
clination of  the  teeth  to  each  other  and  to 
the  alveolar  process — as  has  been  pointed 
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out  by  S.  p.  Mummery.  The  only  pro- 
nounced ease  of  wasting  of  enamel  I 
have  met  with  in  an  experience  of 
twenty-two  years  in  a  dental  clinic  was 
that  of  a  man  who  closed  his  teeth  when 
he  brushed  them.  The  upper  row  closed 
over  the  lower,  and  formed  a  channel 
along  which  he  worked  the  brush  back- 
ward and  forward,  and  in  the  course  of 
years  he  wore  away  a  great  part  of  the 
enamel  of  the  lateral  incisor,  canine,  and 
bicuspids  of  the  left  side  of  the  lower  jaw, 
using  cigar  aslies  and  powdered  oyster- 
shell  as  a  tooth-powder. 

Almost  invariably  the  wasting  will  be 
found  to  attafk  the  prominent  teeth  in 
the  ait'li  most  severely,  and  will  not  be 
found  on  those  teeth  which  are  not 
reached  by  the  brush.  This  fact  is,  how- 
ever, modified  to  some  extent  by  the 
shape  of  the  teeth,  as  indicated  above. 
If  the  labial  surface  of  an  incisor  be 
markedly  convex,  we  shall  find  in  passing 
a  brush  over  the  surface  horizontally 
that  the  bristles  divide  in  the  middle,  and 
spread  out  toward  the  neck  and  the  cut- 
ting edge  of  the  tooth.  The  result  may 
he  that  we  shall  get  wearing  at  the  neck 
and  at  the  cutting  edge,  wliile  the  more 
prominent  point  of  the  tooth  remains 
comparatively  free.  So,  too,  if  a  tooth 
be  80  set  as  to  make  an  angle  with  the 
alveolar  process,  we  shall  find  a  tendency 
of  the  bristles  to  work  up  toward  the  mar- 
gin of  the  gums,  with  a  correspondini^ 
efTect  at  tliis  jwint ;  but  wherever  a  tootli 
is,  for  instance,  rotated  on  its  axis,  so  as 
to  make  one  margin  stand  higher  than 
the  other,  this  margin  will  be  more 
severely  attacked,  in  fact  it  will  often  be 
the  only  margin  affected.  The  same  is 
also  true  of  experimental  wasting.  It  is 
sometimes  said  that  Iwth  which  stand  in- 
side of  the  arch  are  subject  to  wasting, 
and  so  they  are.  If  we  fix  three  teeth  in 
plaster  of  Paris — the  middle  one  con- 
siderably lower  than  the  other  two — and 
brush  them,  we  shall  find  the  middle 
tooth  Incoming  worn  as  well  as  the 
others,  but  not  to  the  same  extent,  and 
that  too  is  the  case  in  natural  wasting. 
We  never  find  a  tooth  which  lies  lower 
than  its  neighbors  as  strongly  cut  as  they. 


unless  it  be  a  case  in  which  there  has  been 
a  change  in  the  position  of  the  teeth; 
but  such  a  case  has  never  come  to  my 
notice. 

A  sufficiently  vigorous  use  even  of  pre- 
pared chalk  will  tell  upon  the  teeth  in  the 
course  of  time.  In  a  case  of  severe 
wasting  which  had  been  gradually  pro- 
gressing for  thirty  years,  nothing  more 
gritty  than  creta  preparata  could  be 
made  accountable.  The  patient  used  this 
three  times  a  day,  and  so  vigorously  that 
she  wore  away  two  brushes  every  month. 
No  wonder  that  the  teeth  also  suffered. 
The  condition  of  the  tooih-hriish ,  by  the 
way,  may  sometimes  give  us  a  clue  to  the 
cause  of  the  evil,  and  when  we  find  the 
bristles  wearing  down  rapidly  we  nuiy  be 
pretty  sure  that  there  is  a  gritty  powder, 
and  vigorous  usage  back  of  it,  and  that 
the  teeth  are  wearing  also.  Anytliing 
which  wears  away  the  brush  will  also 
wear  away  the  teeth,  particularly  the  den- 
tin. A  brush  that  has  been  used  with 
powder  so  as  to  cut  a  tooth  through  to 
the  pulp-canal,  as  in  Fig.  5,  will  show  but 
slight  wear,  and  in  brushing  away  the  en- 
tire enamel  and  a  good  part  of  the  den- 
tin from  the  facial  surface  of  five  teeth, 
only  two  brushes  were  required.  In  these 
the  bristles  were  worn  to  within  one- 
quarter  ineli  of  the  ivory. 

Sly  attention  was  recently  called  to  a 
tooth-brush  which  had  been  in  use  for 
twelve  years.  No  poM'dfT  had  been  used 
with  it,  and  still  it  was  stated  that  the 
bristles  were  worn  down  to  within  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  ivory.  This 
hardly  seems  a  fair  test,  since  the  boiling 
to  which  the  brush  had  been  subjected  as 
a  means  of  disinfection  must  have  mate- 
rially affected  the  durability  of  the 
bristles.  During  the  ordinar}'  life  of  a 
tooth-hr\ish — six  months  to  a  year — we 
will  find  no  shortening  of  the  bristles  by 
wear  excej)t  a  powder  be  used — unless 
they  are  rendered  brittle  by  some  process 
of  disinfection.  A  tooth-brush  used 
without  powder  continuously  for  six 
hours  in  brushing  three  teeth  set  in  seal- 
ing-wax did  not  show  a  trace  of  wear. 

1  have  made  it  a  point  to  ask  for  the 
brushes  of  patients  suffering  from  wast- 
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ing  of  the  teeth^  and  have  a  collection 
which  is  very  instructive.  We  must, 
however,  guard  against  a  bit  of  deceit 
wliieh  is  sometimes  practiced  by  patients 
wliose  brushes  are  not  in  good  condition, 
and  who  send  in  a  new  brush  instead  of 
the  old  one  which  we  asked  for. 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  I  have  come  to  the 
oonclnsion  that  we  have  formulated  our 
<luestion  regarding  wasting  of  the  teeth 
wrongly.  It  should  not  be,  Why  do  some 
people  have  it?  but,  Why  do  not  many 
more  people — in  fact  why  does  not  every- 
one who  uses  a  brush  and  powder — suf- 
fer from  it?  Here  the  amwer  is  com- 
j)aratively  easy  to  give.  So  long  as  the 
necks  of  the  teeth  are  covered  by  healthy 
gums,  they  are  effectually  protected 
against  the  action  of  the  brush,  and  it 
takes  a  number  of  years  to  wear  away  the 
enamel  sufficiently  to  expose  the  dentin; 
l>efore  this  time,  the  wear,  although  it 
may  be  in  progress,  escapes  our  notice. 
.Then  again,  as  alre:idy  pointed  out,  it  is 
only  a  small  minority  of  our  patients  who 
really  give  their  teeth  a  thorough  brush- 
ing, oven  among  those  who  claim  to  be 
particularly  scrupulous  in  thi-i  respect; 
and  an  oetasional  brushing  only,  with  a 
little  powder  for  a  few  seconds,  will  be  a 
long  time  in  producing  any  appreciable 
cfTect. 


SrsCEPTJBILITY  OF  DIFFERENT  QRADES  OF 
TBETH  TO  ABBASION. 

A  general  impression  seems  to  exist 
that  wasting  is  a  lesion  affecting  chiefly 
teeth  of  good  structure,  well-developed, 
yellow,  so-called  hard  teeth.  My  obser- 
vations have  not  always  tended  to  sup- 
jM>rt  this  impression.  1  think  we  may  say 
that,  in  general,  teeth  badly  affected  are 
of  the  yellow  grade,  though  I  have  noted 
very  many  exceptions.  It  appears  to  ine, 
moreover,  that  the  chief  reason  for  the 
impression  that  wasting  is  characteristic 
of  yellow,  hard  teeth  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  this  lesion  is  obsei-ved 
chiefly  in  advanced  age,  and  that  the 
color  of  the  teeth  likewise  becomes  darker 
as  age  advances.    Nevertheless.  I  have 


given  attention  to  the  question  as  to 

whether  teeth  of  different  color  are  sus- 
ceptible in  different  degrees  to  mechani- 
cal action,  and  have  made  many  experi- 
ments relative  to  it.  The  teeth  were 
fixed  in  a  row,  the  light  and  dark  shades 
alternating,  and  subjected  in  some  cases 
to  the  action  of  the  motor  brusli,  in 
others  to  the  hand  brush. 

Eight  teeth  were  fixed  at  equal  dis- 
tances from  each  other  in  plasterof  Paris, 
and  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  same 
level,  ],  ;i,  -5,  ?  being  teeth  of  lighter 
color,  4.  ti,  8,  more  yellowish.  They 
were  then  brushed  with  the  motor  brush 
and  puraiee  until  about  half  brushed 
away.  On  laying  a  strip  of  articulating 
paper  upon  the  surfaces,  and  pressing  it 
down  with  a  perfectly  straight  edge,  the 
markings  on  1  and  7  indicated  that  their 
surfaces  lay  a  trifle  higher  tlian  those  of 
the  other  teeth.  5  and  6  lay  sufficiently 
low  to  be  untouched  by  the  paper;  in 
other  words,  they  had  been  brushed  away 
somewhat  more  than  the  other  teeth, 
though  the  difference  was  slight.  But  a-9 
one  of  tliese  was  a  hard,  and  the  other  a 
soft  tooth,  this  result  could  not  be  taken 
as  indicating  whether  one  class  is  more 
susceptible  to  the  action  of  the  brush  than 
the  other. 

In  a  second  experiment,  a  senile  tooth 
with  a  transparent,  amber-like  root  was 
distinctly  less  affected  than  the  neighbor- 
ing white  teeth. 

In  a  third  experiment,  in  which  the 
teeth  were  brushed  with  pumice  wet  in 
a  five  per  cent,  solution  of  oxalic  acid, 
slight  differences  could  be  detected,  but 
not  sufficient  to  justify  a  definite  con- 
elusion. 

In  a  further  experiment,  in  which  six 
teeth,  white  and  yellow  alternating,  were 
ground  down  to  the  middle  before  the 
experiment  was  begun,  one  veri,^  whitish, 
badly  developed  tooth  showed  consider- 
able more  wear  than  the  other  five, 
which  were  about  equally  afrccd'd. 

We  may  accordingly  say  at  present, 
that  while  there  seems  to  be  a  slight  dif- 
ference in  the  resistance  which  the  dentin 
of  different  teetli  offers  to  the  action  of 
the  brush  and  powder,  further  experi- 
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ments  will  be  necessary  before  we  can 
come  to  a  final  conclusion  regarding  this 
point. 

With  regard  to  the  enamel,  there  is  no 
doubt  ^hat  its  structure  has  great  influ- 
ence upon  its  susceptibility  to  mechanical 
action.  I  have  seen  badly  developed, 
chalky  spots  in  the  enamel  wear  away 
much  more  rapidly  than  the  surrounding 
normal  tissue.  Also,  in  the  case  of  a 
hypoplaaic  tooth,  I  found,  on  splitting  it 
into  halves  and  brushing  the  split  sur- 
faces with  pumice,  that  the  enamel  wore 
away  faster  than  the  dentin,  whereas,  as 
a  rule,  dentin  wears  away  approximately 
fifteen  to  twenty  times  as  fast  as  does 
enamel. 

In  an  experiment  in  which  five  teeth 
were  brushed  three  hours  with  chalk, 
eight  hours  with  a  proprietary  tooth-pow- 
der, four  hours  with  twenty  per  cent, 
pumioe,  and  three  hours  with  pure  pum- 
ice, the  enamel  of  a  bicuspid  was  com- 
pletely gone  at  the  eighteenth  hour,  while 
that  of  a  whitish  incisor  did  not  yet  show 
a  break.  In  another  case  a  brushing  of 
thirty-three  hours  with  an  English  tooth- 
paste and  fourteen  hours  with  Chinese 
tooth-powder  was  required  to  accomplish 
a  result  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  11, 
and  produced  in  eighteen  hours. 

The  enamel  offers  the  greatest  lesis- 
tanee  to  friction  with  powders  when  it  is 
applied  to  the  free  surface  and  to  the 
ends  of  the  prisms.  In  case  of  wedge- 
shaped  defects,  either  natural  or  experi- 
mental, whicli  encroach  upon  the  enamel 
in  a  plane  nearly  parallel  with  the  direc- 
tion of  the  prisms,  and  in  which  the  fric- 
tion is  consequently  applied  to  the  Hdes 
of  the  prisms,  we  find  the  enamel  yield- 
ing about  as  rapidly  as  the  dentin. 


WEARING  AWAY  OP  FILLINGS. 

A  potent  argument  in  favor  of  the  me- 
chanical origin  of  wasting  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  fillintrs  of  amalgam  and 
gold  so  often  suffer  from  it.  In  fact, 
where  cavities  produced  by  the  process 
under  study  have  been  filled  for  some 
years  with  either  of  these  materials,  we 


shall  invariably  find  considerable  wearing 
away  of  the  filling  unless  the  patient  has 

changed  the  manner  of  caring  for  his 
teeth.  The  wearing  of  the  filling  may 
often  escape  the  notice  of  the  patient  as 
well  as  that  of  the  dentist,  because  the 
tooth-substance  wears  down  at  the  same 
time.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  gold  fillings 
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Wearing  out  of  amalgam  filling. 


polished,  cupped,  or  grooved  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  brush,  and  amalgam  fillings 
almost  worn  out  altogether,  as  was  the 
case  in  the  tooth  seen  in  section  in 
Fig.  13. 

In  Fig.  14  I  have  reproduced  a  case 
which  is  particularly  deserving  of  at- 
tention : 

The  patient,  a  man  of  about  forty-five  years, 
was  in  fair  health  with  the  exception  of  an 
occasional  attack  of  asthma  and  a  rheumatic 
tendency.  The  loss  of  substance  was  moat  ex- 
tensive in  the  front  of  the  mouth,  growing 
gradually  less  toward  the  back,  the  tliinl 
molars  being  quite  free;  the  facial  surface  of 
the  six  front  teeth,  in  particular,  as  well  as 
the  cutting  edge  or  cusp,  was  completely  de- 
nuded of  enamel,  and  also  a  fair  amount  of 
dentin  had  been  lost,  the  two  surfaces  meeting 
in  a  sharp  edge  at  right  angles.  On  closing 
the  mouth  there  was  a  space  of  about  one- 
fifth  of  an  inch  wide  between  the  upper  and 
lower  rows.  The  teeth  were  exceedingly  sen- 
sitive to  the  excavator,  as  well  as  to  changes 
of  temperature  and  to  fruit  juices. 

In  the  year  1880  the  surfaces  of  all  the 
teeth  w*ere  restored  with  gold,  which  was  well 
hammered  and  built  down  (or  up)  almost 
enough  to  restore  the  articulation.  In  the 
course  of  ten  years  the  irold  had  for  the  most 
part  completely  worn  nway  from  both  the 
facial  surface  and  the  cutting  edge,  althou^ 
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at  the  last  tbe  teeth  did  not  come  together  to 
within  one-fifth  of  an  inch,  in  a  number  of 
them  only  the  gold  in  the  retaining  points 
and  grooves  being  left.  In  some  of  the  teeth 
the  gold,  dentin,  and  enamel  were  all  wear- 
ing away  at  the  same  rate,  neither  of  these 
snbstances  projecting  above  the  others.  What- 
ever the  cause  of  the  wear  in  this  case,  it 
affected  all  three  substances  about  equally — 
on  the  cutting  edge  absolutely  equally,  as 
was  also  the  case  in  the  experiments  shown 
in  Fig.  II. 


amalgam,  another  with  gold,  and  were 
brushed  for  half  an  hour  with  a  motor 
brush  and  10  per  cent,  pumice.  The  den- 
tin wore  away  rapidly  at  the  neck;  the 
amalgam  filling  likewise  showed  a  consid- 
erable wearing,  and  four  parallel  grooves 
formed  on  its  surface;  the  gold  was  but 
slightly  affected,  and  the  enamel  least  of 
all. 

When  a  tooth  containing  a  small  AIl- 


FlG.  14. 


Case  of  gradual  wasting  of  both  tooth-substance  and  filling  material  not- 
withstanding the  open  bite. 


COKPABATIVE  WEARING  OF  FILLINGS  AND 
TOOTH-SUBSTANCE. 

The  rate  of  wearing  away  of  fillings 
and  tooth  tissues  is  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portt|poe,  as  it  very  often  gives  us  a  clue 
to  the  nature  of  the  process,  which  would 
otherwise  have  remained  in  doubt.  For 
that  reason  a  large  number  of  experi- 
ments were  made  relative  to  this  question. 
If.  for  example,  wc  bnish  a  block  of  ivory 
containing  a  gold  filling  in  the  center 
with  5  to  10  per  cent,  pumice,  we  find 
the  ivonr'  wearing  away  and  the  gold 
iitanding  out  above  the  surface.  Four 
teeth  were  fixed  in  plaster  of  Paris,  one 
of  them  filled  on  the  exposed  surface  with 

[VOL.  XUX.—2] 


ing  of  gold  or  amalgam  on  the  free  sur- 
face of  the  enamel  is  brushed,  the  cement 
and  the  dentin  wear  away  most  rapidly, 
then  the  amalgam,  after  that  the  gold, 
and  last  of  all  the  enamel.  The  gold, 
although  considerably  softer  than  dentin, 
is  not  so  brittle,  and  wears  less  rapidly, 
consequently  we  shall  usually  find  the 
surface  of  the  gold  standing  higher  than 
that  of  the  dentin,  and  slightly  lower 
than  that  of  the  enamel.  When  large  gold 
fillings  are  inserted — covering,  for  ex- 
ample, a  greater  part  of  the  labial  or  buc- 
cal surface — then,  under  the  action  of  the 
brush  and  powder,  enamel  and  gold  wear 
down  about  equally.  Also  when  the 
brush  strikes  the  enamel  parallel  to  the 
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direction  of  the  prisms,  the  enamel  wears 
approximately  with  the  same  rapidity  as 
the  gold.  For  instance,  if  we  grind  down 
a  molar  tooth  about  one-third  of  its  diam- 
eter and  insert  fillings  of  gold,  pink 
gutta-percha,  and  amalgam,  and  then 
after  the  setting  of  the  amalgam  brush 
the  surface  with  a  powder,  we  find  that 
the  dentin  becomes  cupped  out  sometimes 
in  a  striking  fashion,  leaving  the  margin 
of  the  enamel  standing  above  the  surface. 


shown  in  Fig.  14.  In  the  ca-*e  of  badly 
developed  enamel  it  may  wear  away  even 
faster  than  the  dentin,  as  1  found  par- 
ticularly in  a  tooth  with  faulty  (hypo- 
plastic) enamel. 

In  examining  a  severe  case  of  wasting 
of  the  lower  front  teeth  (in  the  practice 
of  Zahnarzt  Brauaewaldt).  I  was  struck 
by  the  marked  wearing  of  an  amalgam 
filling  on  the  labial  surface  of  the  left 
central  incisor,  and  the  question  came  up, 


A.  Oold  filling  in  left  canine. 


1  h. 

3  bra. 

6hrs-         Thra.  9hrs. 

Ubn. 

n  bra. 

16  hTs. 

(a) 

.00 

0.06 

0.10         0.13  0.19 

0.30 

0.38 

0.56 

(b) 

.00 

0.03 

0.06        0.09  0.12 

0.12 

0.26 

0.32 

(cj 

0.02 

0.10 

0.16         0.21  0.30 

0.40 

0.46 

0.54 

B.  In  left  lateral. 

(a) 

0  14 

0.44 

1.04        1.50  1.84 

2.34 

2.52 

2.04 

fb) 

0.08 

0.24 

0.38        0.42  0.92 

1.68 

1.75 

2.08 

(cJ 

0.02 

0.18 

0.28        0.34  0.42 

0.48 

0.68 

1.92 

C. 

Amalgam  filling  in  left  central. 

(a) 

0.20 

0.34 

0.80        0.95  1.16 

1.70 

2.00 

2.90 

(b) 

0.08 

0.26 

0.40        0.65  1.05 

1.70 

1.80 

2.20 

(cJ 

0.10 

0.20 

0.30        0.42  0.60 

o.eo 

0.65 

0.90 

D.  Right  central  from  which  the  enamel 

had  been  removed. 

fa) 

0.35 

0.90 

1.40        1.86  1.04 

2.60 

3.00 

3.30 

(bi 

0.20 

0.46 

0.90        1.38  1.08 

2.10 

2.45 

2.70 

(c) 

0.10 

0.24 

0.24        0.60  I.OS 

1.60 

I.SO 

2.10 

The  enamel,  however,  also  wears  down, 
and  we  shall  find  it,  the  gold,  and  the 
pink  gutta-percha  standing  at  very  near 
the  same  level,  tlie  amalgam  being  some- 
what lower. 

Occasionally  I  have  observed,  without 
being  able  to  account  for  it,  that  gold, 
enamel,  and  <lcntin  have  worn  down  with 
equal  rapidity,  so  as  to  produce  a  per- 
fectly flat  surface.  In  tlie  case  of  the  arti- 
ficial wasting  shown  in  Fig.  11,  the  first 
bicuspid  had  a  large  gold  filling  on  the 
buccal  surface ;  it  is  all  worn  away  e.\cept 
the  bit  seen  at  a  in  the  photograph,  and 
the  enamel,  dentin,  and  gold  form  a  per- 
fectly flat  surface.  Wu  found  the  same 
condition  in  the  case  of  natural  wasting 


How  much  wear  on  the  enamel  and  den- 
tin does  that  correspond  to,  or  how  much 
of  the  wasting  observed  has  taken  place 
since  tlie  insertion  of  the  filling  referred 
to?  In  tlic  attempt  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion, and  to  determine  in  general  the  rel- 
ative rapidity  of  wearing  of  tootli-sub- 
stancu  and  filling,  the  following  course 
wa.s  adopted:  In  a  lower  jaw  the  left 
canine  was  furnislied  with  a  large  gold 
filling  on  the  labial  surface,  the  central 
similarly  filled  with  amalgam,  the  right 
first  bicusj>id  with  gutta-perdia,  and  the 
second  bicuspid  with  a  small  gold  fill- 
ing at  the  neck.  The  left  lateral  stood 
slightly  outside  of  the  arch,  and  the 
right  lateral  inside.  The  enamel  was  re- 
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moved  from  the  right  central  on  the  lower 
half.  i.e.  from  about  the  middle  of  the 

crown  to  the  neck  of  the  tooth.  The 
teeth  were  now  brushed  for  sixteen  hours 
witli  a  much-used  English  tooth-paste 
alternating  with  powdered  oyster-shell, 
and  the  depths  of  the  teeth  were  carefully 
taken  every  two  hours  with  a  nonius. 

The  measurements  were  taken  from 
tlm-e  different  points:  a,  at  the  neck  of 
the  tooth ;  b,  at  the  middle  of  the  crown ; 
c,  near  the  cusp  or  cutting  edge.  The 
table  opposite  shows  the  wear  in  milli- 
meters. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  gold  filling 
wore  lea^t  of  all,  and  more  at  the  neck 
and  tip  than  in  the  middle  of  the  crown. 
The  lateral  incisor  naturally  suffered 

nio.-t  at  the  neck  (a),  where  the  enamel 
wa?  wanting.  At  (6)  tlie  wear  proceeded 
slowly  for  the  first  seven  hours  until  the 
enamel  was  broken  through,  when  it  went 
on  nmch  more  rapidly.  At  (c)  the  same 
stage  was  not  reached  until  near  the  close 
of  the  experiment — 13th  hour,  the 
enamel  being  thicker  toward  the  cutting 
edge.  Note  the  comparatively  rapid 
wearing  of  the  amalgam  filling  in  the  left 
central.  The  slighter  wear  near  the  cut- 
ting edge  (c),  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
filling  was  here  protected  by  strong 
enamel  walls  and  the  whole  tooth  stood 
slightly  inside  the  arch.  The  most  ex- 
tensive wearing  is  seen  in  tlie  right 
central,  where  the  action  was  upon  the 
rli-ntin.  The  small  gold  filling  in  the 
iiet  k  of  the  second  bicuspid  stands  out 
like  the  head  of  a  pin.  Likewise  the  pink 
gutta-i>ercha  is  considerably  higher  than 
the  surrounding  dentin. 

From  this  and  various  other  experi- 
ments I  have  determined  that  gold  wears 
;K('ording  to  the  circumstances  noted 
above,  a.s  rapidly  or  slightly  more  rapidly 
tlian  normal  enamel.  Amalgam  wears 
about  four  times  as  rapidly  as  gold,  and 
dentin  about  four  times  as  rapidly  as 
amalgam.  More  exact  figures  will  be 
given  later.  Tliese  relations  exist  only 
where  the  surfaces  are  all  equally  exposed 
to  friction.  We  shall  see  that  under  the 
simultaneous  action  of  acids  and  friction, 
a  very  different  result  is  produced. 

Pink  gutta-percha  offera  practically  the 


same  resistance  to  the  action  of  brush  and 
powder  as  enamel. 

With  regard  to  the  question  above  pro- 
posed in  the  Brausewaldt  case,  I  deter- 
mined by  restoring  the  contour  of  the 
amalgam  filling,  taking  measurements 
before  and  after,  that  there  had  been  a 
loss  of  substance  amounting  to  0.7  mm., 
or  about  the  same  loss  as  was  produced 
in  the  middle  of  the  filling  C  by  seven 
hours'  brushing.  This  corresponds  to 
a  loss  of  0.;J4  mm.  of  enamel  at  its 
thicker  part.  B  {t  )  and  of  1.50  mm.  in 
the  dentin,  B  (a).  The  amalgam  filling 
was  two  and  one-half  years  old,  and  we 
conclude,  accordingly,  that  in  this  case 
of  Brausewaldt's  the  patient  used  friction 
enough  to  wear  down  the  enamel  0.34 
mm.,  and  tlu'  di'iitin  1.50  mm.  approxi- 
mately in  two  and  one-half  years. 


IIEIIAVIOR  OF  TARTAR  UNDER  THE 
WASTING  PROCESS. 

The  appearance  of  tartar  on  teeth  suf- 
fering from  wasting  may  sometimes  fur- 
nish a  clue  to  the  nature  of  the  process. 

Fia.  15. 


Showing  effect  produced  upon  tartar 
under  the  wasting  procesn. 


Ill  Fig.  l")  we  have,  for  instance,  a  ease 
of  wasting  in  which  the  tooth  is  incrusted 
with  tartar,  and  the  tartar  is  cut  in  a 
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plane  perfectly  flat  with  the  surface  of 
the  tooth.  We  have  in  this  fact  evidence 
that  the  wasting  has  been  caused  by  some 
rigid  body,  since  my  experiments  have 
shown  me  that  a  tooth-brush  rounds  off 
the  margins  of  the  tartar;  but  I  shall  re- 
turn to  this  point  later  on,  under  the 
heading  of  mechanical  action  in  conjunc- 
tion, with  acids. 


AGTIOX  OF  FOOD  AND  OF  CRTSIALLtXE 
BODIES  IN  THE  SALIVA. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  wearing 
down  of  the  teeth  both  of  men  and  of 
animals  by  the  habitual  use  of  food  con- 
taining hard  or  gritty  substances.  We 
know  that  in  the  course  of  years  the 
teeth  may  be  considerably  worn  even 
under  an  ordinary  diet.  The  question 
naturally  arises  whether  the  friction  of 
food  upon  the  facial  and  lingual  sur- 
faces of  the  teeth  may  not  also  wear  away 
the  enamel  and  dentin.  My  studies  in  re- 
lation to  this  question  have  convinced  me 
that  any  loss  of  substance  from  this  cause 
is  under  ordinary  circumstances  a  negli- 
gible quantity.  How  slight  this  friction 
of  the  food  upon  the  facial  surface  of  the 
teeth  is,  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that 
it  barely  suffices  to  keep  this  surface  free 
from  precipitates,  greasy  deposits,  etc.. 
especially  at  the  necks  of  the  teeth.  Still 
less  does  the  friction  of  the  lip  or  cheek 
alone  have  any  wearing  effect  upon  the 
teeth. 

The  idea  has  also  been  expressed  that 
certain  crystalline  substances  normally 
present  in  the  saliva  may  assist  in  wear- 
ing away  the  teeth.  By  brushing  a  molar 
for  three  hours  with  crystals  of  acid 
calcium  phosphate  moistened  in  water, 
a  considerable  wearing  away  at  the  neck 
and  roughness  of  the  enamel  were  pro- 
duced. The  surface  was  not  quite  dull, 
but  it  lacked  the  characterisl'ic  high 
polish.  The  mechanical  action  of  the 
crystals  was  here  modified  by  the  acid 
action.  We  are  not  quite  sure,  however, 
that  the  acid  calcium  phosphate  occurs  in 
the  oral  fluids ;  if  it  does,  we  shall  find  it 
in  solution.    It  will  be  chiefiy  the  in- 


soluble phosphates  and  possibly  oxalates 
that  come  into  consideration  here.  These 
we  will  find  in  a  condensed  form  in  the 
deposits  upon  the  teeth  (tartar).  By  the 
use  of  powdered  tartar  on  a  brush  I  was 
able  to  wear  a  slight  groove  in  the  neck 
of  a  tooth  in  four  hours.  No  action  upon 
the  enamel  could  be  detected;  brushing 
with  saliva  had  no  appreciable,  effect  be- 
yond polishing  of  the  surface  possibly, 
with  a  nominal  loss  of  substance.  We 
need  not  fear  that  we  may  be  going 
wrong  in  attributing  but  very  slight  im- 
portance to  agencies  of  this  nature. 


MECHANICAL  ACTION  OF  CUBRENTS  OF 
SALIVA. 

Mr,  S.  P.  Mummery  has  suggested  the 
possibility  that  channels  may  exist  in  the 
mouth  formed  by  the  margin  of  the 
gums,  along  which  currents  of  saliva 
flow  and  gradually  wear  away  the  teeth 
after  the  manner  of  the  dropping  water 
wearing  away  the  rock.  But  neither  Mr. 
Mummery  nor  I  found  any  action  when 
a  flne  stream  of  water  from  the  hydrant 
was  allowed  to  strike  upon  a  tooth  for 
seven  days  in  succession.  I  imagine, 
however,  that  I  am  right  in  supposing 
that  it  is  only  because  the  running  water 
conveys  occasional  grains  of  sand,  that 
the  rock  is  gradually  worn  away.  We 
must  conclude,  accordingly,  that  currents 
of  saliva  can  have  no  effect  upon  the 
teeth,  unless  they  carry  some  gritty  sub- 
stance with  them.  In  such  cases,  un- 
doubtedly, the  teeth  might  show  a  slight 
superficial  wearing  in  Ihe  course  of  time, 
as  is  demonstrated  by  my  experi- 
ments. 

.\  jar  holding  ten  liters  was  filled  with 
water  and  about  li:ilf  a  pint  of  pumice 
added.  From  thi?,  by  means  of  a  syphon, 
a  fine  stream  of  water  was  made  to  fall 
upon  the  surface  of  a  tooth.  In  two 
weeks  no  loss  of  substance  could  be  de- 
tected, but  the  surface  was  highly 
polished,  thereby  indicating  a  certain 
amount  of  mechanical  action.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  stream  of  water  did  not 
carry  pumice  all  of  the  time.    As  often 
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as  we  thought  of  it  during  the  day  one  of 
us  stirred  up  the  pumice,  but  in  about 
ten  minutes  it  had  again  settled  to  the 
bottom  of  the  jar,  so  that  the  actual 
amount  of  time  during  which  the  stream 
of  water  carried  pumice  was  compara- 
tively small.  In  a  second  experiment  a 
number  of  teeth  were  inclosed  in  rubber 
tubes,  with  a  hole  about  one-quarter  inch 
in  diameter  cut  so  as  to  expose  the  dentin 
and  enamel.  The  teeth  were  placed  in  a 
small  flask  containing  powdered  pumice 
in  water,  and  fixed  to  a  wheel  revolving  at 
the  rate  of  ten  revolutions  per  minute. 
In  100  hours  a  slight  but  still  distinctly 
perceptible  wearing  of  the  dentin  had 
taken  place. 

Finally,  two  teeth  were  fixed  with 
seahng-wax  in  a  glass  tube  twelve  inches 
long,  parallel  to  each  other  and  across 
the  tube,  with  a  space  of  about  2  mm. 
between  them  at  the  neck.  The  tube, 
having  been  partially  filled  with  water 
containing  corundum  powder,  was  rota- 
ted aa  above,  end  over  end.  The  mixture 
rushing  back  and  forward  through  the  slot 
produced  a  slight  wearing  away  and  pol- 
ishing of  the  surfaces.  The  time  was  not 
noted.  In  the  absence,  however,  of  ap- 
preciable quantities  of  gritty  substance 
in  the  saliva  under  normal  conditions,  it 
becomes  apparent  that  this  factor  also 
deserves  but  little  consideration  in  the 
search  for  the  causes  of  wasting. 


ABSENCE  Off  WASTING  IN  POLIKUNIK 
PATIENTS. 

Parreidt  has  made  the  statement  tliat 
among  patients  of  the  Leipzig  Poliklinik, 
wasting  has  been  observed  only  once  in 
30,000  cases,  and  others  have  made  simi- 
lar observations. 

During  my  earlier  experience  in  the 
dental  department  of  the  University  of 
Berlin,  I  found  that  severe  cases  of  wast- 
ing were  almost  unknown  among  the 
class  of  patients  that  applied  for  treat- 
ment there.  Occasionally  I  saw  a  ease  of 
wedge-shaped  defect  at  the  neck  of  the 
tooth,  but  I  invariably  found  in  such 
cases  that  the  patients  brushed  their  teeth 


diligently  with  prepared  chalk,  which  we 
have  seen  is  quite  sufficient  to  wear 
grooves  at  the  necks  where  the  teeth  are 
denuded.  I  recall  only  one  case  in  which 
there  was  a  destruction  of  the  enamel^ 
and  in  this  case,  the  patient  being  forty- 
five  years  of  age,  in  perfect  health,  and 
particularly  free  from  gout  or  rheuma- 
tism, had  brushed  his  teeth  for  many 
years  with  cigar  ashes  and  powdered 
oyster-shell. 

The  comparative  absence  of  wasting 
among  these  patients  is  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  very  many  of  them  have  but 
recently  begun  to  use  the  brush,  and  none 
of  them  can  afford  the  fancy  tooth- 
powders  and  pastes  which  are  so  de- 
structive of  tooth-substance. 

It  is,  however,  a  vei^  significant  fact 
that  wedge-shaped  defects  are  now  gradu- 
ally becoming  more  frequent  among  our 
patients.  This  I  can  readily  account  for, 
as  many  of  them  have  attended  the  clinic 
regularly  for  a  long  series  of  years,  and 
have  acquired  the  habit  of  brushing  their 
teeth  daily  with  powder. 

We  occasionally  read,  in  the  dental 
journals,  of  cases  of  wasting  in  which 
it  is  stated  that  the  tooth-brush  has  never 
been  employed,  and  these  instances  have 
always  been  made  use  of  against  the 
mechanical  theory  of  wasting.  To  this  I 
may  reply  that  such  cases,  if  they  occur 
at  all,  are  extremely  rare.  Among  the 
ninety  patients  whom  I  have  examined 
within  the  last  few  months,  there  has  not 
been  one  who  has  not  used  the  tooth- 
brush, and  all  of  them  but  one  em- 
ployed powder  at  the  same  time.  In  this 
one  case,  the  patient,  a  man  seventy  years 
old,  said  that  he  had  been  using  tooth- 
soap  for  many  years ;  previous  to  that 
time,  however,  he  had  used  powder.  The 
case  to  which  I  wish  to  refer  in  particu- 
lar is  one  reported  by  Ivy  in  the  I)entai. 
Cosmos,  1903,  vol.  xliv,  p.  929,  a  case  of 
wedge-shaped  defect  at  the  necks  of  the 
teeth,  extending  more  or  less  upon  the 
labial  and  buccal  surfaces.  There  are  two 
points  which  have  been  made  in  respect 
to  this  case,  and  which  are  supposed  to 
argue  against  the  tooth-brush. 

In  the  first  place,  the  teeth  of  the  upper 
jaw  were  free  from  wasting,  but  as  we 
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are  told  that  these  teeth  were  per- 
fectly healthy  and  protected  by  healthy, 
firm  gums,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
wedge-shaped  defects  could  originate, 
and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  the 
teeth  much  more  wasted  in  one  jaw  than 
in  the  other,  even  where  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  mechanical  origin.  In 
the  second  place,  this  patient  is  reported 
to  have  said  that  he  had  not  used  a  tooth- 
brush for  fifteen  years.  At  the  same  time 
Dr.  Ivy  tells  us  that  on  the  second  visit, 
five  years  later,  the  wasting  had  not  ex- 
tended in  any  one  instance,  which  simply 
shows  that  at  the  time  being  there  was  no 
wasting  going  on,  and  as  the  patient  was 
not  using  a  tooth-brush  this  can  be  read- 
ily understood.  In  all  probability  the 
wasting  was  a  case  of  very  old  standing, 
and  we  are  justified  in  drawing  no  con- 
clusion whatever,  unless  we  can  prove 
that  the  patient  did  not  make  use  of  the 
brush  previous  to  the  period  mentioned. 
In  fact,  the  statement  that  he  had  not 
used  the  brush  for  fifteen  years  shows 
that  he  did  use  it  before  that  time.  This, 
together  with  the  fact  that  the  wasting 
was  not  going  on  at  the  time  being, 
makes  the  case  an  argument  in  favor  of 
the  brush. 

I  have  a  number  of  cases  of  wasting 
which  have  been  stationary  for  many 
years,  and  which  owe  their  origin  to 
the  use,  years  before,  of  some  powder 
containing  pumice  or  oystf^r-shcll.  A 
case  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  Abbot,  in 
which  the  condition  bade  fair  to  destroy 
nearly  all  of  the  teeth,  which  I  had  the 
privilege  of  examining  a  few  days  ago, 
has  remained  in  statu  quo  since  Dr. 
Abbot  ordered  a  mild  tooth-powder  and 
a  brush  of  badger  hair. 

WASTING  OF  THE  TEETH  IN  UNCIVILIZED 
RACES. 

We  must  in  passing  also  refer  to  tlie 
question  of  wasting  in  races  tliat  do  not 
use  the  tooth-brush,  or  an  equivalent. 
In  the  year  1884,  T  examined  all  of  the 
skulls  in  the  Berlin  anatomical  museum, 
and  did  not  succeed  in  finding  a  single 
case  of  undisputable  wasting.   But  little 


has  been  done  in  the  study  of  this  phase 
of  the  question  since  my  publication. 
The  late  Zahnarzt  Stieren  of  Wiesbaden 
wrote  me  some  two  years  ago  that  he  had 
examined  twenty  skulls  with  negative 
results.  More  recently  Mr.  S.  P.  Mum- 
mery of  London  has  gone  through  some 
of  the  collections  there,  and  confirms  the 
above  results  in  a  letter  just  received. 
The  testimony  of  Dr.  Orevers  of  Amster- 
dam is  particularly  significant  in  this 
connection.  During  his  studies,  which 
have  extended  over  many  years,  he  has 
examined  no  less  than  GOOO  old  skulls, 
and  he  informs  me  that  he  did  not  find 
a  single  case  of  wasting  among  the  entire 
number. 

In  examining  collections  of  skulls  in 

reference  to  this  question,  one  must 
naturally  avoid  the  mistake  of  putting 
down  the  deformations  practiced  by  some 
races  to  the  score  of  wasting.  Also  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  certain  races, 
that  may  be  classified  as  non-civilized, 
still  care  for  the  teeth,  using  the  well- 
known  twig  as  a  tooth-brush. 

WASTING   OF   THE    TEETH    AMONG  THE 
JAPANESE. 

Considerable  interest  was  aroused  by 
a  communication  of  Dr.  Ottofy  of 
ilanila,  at  the  Fourth  International 
Dental  Congress,  printed  in  the  Dental 
Cosmos,  1905,  vol.  xlvii,  p.  71.  Dr. 
Ottofy  attributes  the  prevalence  of 
Wiisting  among  the  Japanese  to  the  fact 
that  they  use  huinan  excreta  for  ferti- 
lizing their  vegetiiblc  gardens,  and  be- 
lieves that  the  small  stature  of  the  Japa- 
nese is  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  same 
way.  Xo  proof  beyond  conjecture  could 
be  brought  forward  in  support  of  this 
view,  and  after  the  exhibition  of  bodily 
activity  and  endurance  on  the  part  of  the 
Japanese  in  the  late  war  we  cannot  well 
accept  the  hypothesis  that  they  have 
been  brought  up      nr.;«nno{l  food. 

In  partteulr  evidence  in 

*h  wasting  of 

condition 
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having  had  the  opportunity  to  study  it 

personally.  From  Japanese  residents  in 
Berlin  1  have  received  some  information 
bearing  on  the  point.  I  am  told  that  the 
Japanese  care  for  their  teeth  very  dili- 
gently in  the  cities,  using  the  tooth-brush, 
and  in  the  country  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent still  the  wooden  twig  hammered  out 
at  the  end  to  a  bundle  of  fibrils.  Mr. 
Teranoki  says  that  while  there  are  very 
many  people  liere  in  Berlin  who  never 
brush  their  teeth,  which  is  quite  true, 
everyone  does  so  in  his  country.  Finally, 
1  have  obtained  a  sample  of  tooth-powder 
manufactured  in  Tokio  and  formerly 
used  in  Japan,  which  quite  equals  the 
famous  Chinese  tooth-powder  in  its 
roughness  and  its  action  upon  the  teeth. 


(See  Fig.  5,  C.)  Possibly  investigations 
in  this  direction  may  throw  some  light 
upon  the  question  of  tooth-wasting 
among  the  Japanese. 

As  a  result  of  the  above  experiments 
and  studies,  I  have  been  more  and  more 
confirmed  in  the  opinion  that  the 
majority  of  cases  of  wasting  met  with  in 
daily  practice  are  due  chiefly  to  the 
action  of  the  brush  in  conjunction  with 
tooth-powder,  and  that  compared  with 
this  one,  other  mechanical  agents  are  of 
minor  importance.  The  question  now 
arises,  What  are  the  chemical  agents 
which  may  be  concerned  in  the  process, 
and  to  what  extent  are  they  responsible? 
(To  be  continued.) 


SUPPMMBNTABY  RETAINING  FORCES  AS  AUXILIARIES  TO 
THE  liABIAIi  RETAINING  AFPIilANCE.* 


Br  CALTIH  8.  CASB,  D.D.8.,  M.D.,  Chicftso.  111. 


IX  a  paper  entitled  "Principles  and 
Technics  of  Ketention  in  Orthodon- 
tia," read  before  Section  IV,  Fourth 
International  Dental  Congress  in  1904, 
and  published  in  the  Dental  Cosmos  in 
its  issue  for  June  1905,  the  author  en- 
deavored to  arouse  an  appreciation  of  ( 1 ) 
the  difficulties  that  are  liable  to  be  en- 
countered in  the  retention  of  regulated 
teeth ;  (2)  the  importance  of  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  principles  of  occlu- 
sion upon  which  the  retention  of  regu- 
lated teeth  is  largely  dependent  for  its 
permanence,  and  (3)  the  importance  of 
exercising  great  care  and  skill  in  the  con- 
struction of  retaining  appliances  which 
are  destined  to  be  worn  for  a  year  or 
more,  and  frequently  during  longer 
periods,  without  examination  or  r«id- 
justment. 


In  the  above-mentioned  essay,  of  which 
this  paper  is  a  continuation,  and  in  for- 
mer papers,  was  described  a  labial  re- 
tainer that  has  been  in  use  in  almost 
every  case  in  my  practice  for  the  past  ten 
years.  It  has  therefore  been  well  tried, 
and  I  wish  to  say  at  this  time  that  were  I 
deprived  of  its  use  the  successful  prac- 
tice of  orthodontia  would  be  considered 
by  me  impossible. 

This  retainer,  as  shown  in  Figs.  1  and 
3,  will  perhaps  be  recognized  by  some 
of  the  Chicago  delegation,  who  doubtless 
have  been  given  an  opportunity  to  exam- 
ine one  or  more  of  these  appliances  out 
of  hundreds  that  have  been  and  are  still 
being  worn  by  their  patients.  If  so,  I  trust 
they  will  be  willing  on  this  occasion  to 
attest  to  their  perfection.  They  not  only 
hold  the  teeth  firmly,  but  are  by  far  the 


*rDr.  Case  was  on  the  program  to  read  this  paper  before  the  last  meeting  of  the  National 
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least  conspicuous  of  anything  that  has  yet 
been  constructed  which  firmly  grasps  and 
immovably  retains  the  teeth  to  which  at- 
tachment is  made.  They,  moreover,  are 
fitted  BO  closely  to  the  teeth,  with  freedom 
from  irritating  prominences,  that  they 

FlQ.  1. 


are  willingly  worn  any  length  of  time,  the 
only  requirement  being  that  they  shall  be 
examined  occasionally,  and  if  found  loos- 
ened in  the  slightest  degree,  removed  and 
re-cemenied. 

After  the  correction  of  nearly  all  sim- 
ple and  complex  irregularities,  and  also 
in  classified  irregularities,  if  the  above 
six-band  labial  retainer  be  properly  con- 

Fio.  2. 


structed  and  attached,  it  will  commonly 
be  found  sufficient  in  itself  to  perfectly 
retain  the  teeth,  even  though  the  buccal 
teeth,  which  may  have  been  considerably 
moved,  are  not  involved  in  the  grasp  of 
the  fixture.  This  of  course  presupposes 
that  the  upper  and  lower  teeth  have 
been  brought  to  the  desired  relative  po- 
sitions, and  that  the  cusps  of  the  buccal 
teeth  perfectly  interdigitate,  though  per- 
haps not  in  typically  normal  occlusion. 
There  are.  however,  a  number  of  impor- 
tant supplements  to  this  appliance  which 
will  be  demanded  for  the  retention  of 
extensive  movements. 


RETENTION'  OF  LATEBAL  EXPANSIONS. 

If  one  arch  has  been  laterally  expanded 

to  the  desired  occlusion  with  the  normal 
opposing  arch  which  has  not  been  moved, 
the  simple  six-band  labial  fixture  showu 
in  Fig.  1  will  usually  retain  the  expan- 
sion and  any  changed  curve  or  mal-align- 
ment  of  the  labial  arch.  But  if  the  op- 
eration has  been  performed  without  due 
regard  to  the  forces  of  occlusion,  and  the 
opposing  arch  has  been  allowed  to  remain 
laterally  contracted,  the  stability  of  these 
unmoved  teeth  will  surely  drive  the  ex- 
panded teeth  back  to  their  former  posi- 
tion. This  force  of  occlusion,  will  fre- 
quently be  sufficient  to  bend  or  displace 

FlQ.  3. 


any  labial  retainer  that  is  not  of  unusual 
proportions,  and  will  finally  complete  the 
failure  of  the  operation  after  the  retainer 
is  removed.  When  both  archer  have 
been  laterally  expanded — as  they  should 
be  in  the  last-named  condition — and  if 
the  lower  expansion  be  supported  with  a 
clasp-metal  bow  No.  16  or  14  soldered  to 
the  lingual  face  of  the  six-band  labial 
retainer  as  shown  in  Fig.  3,  the  forces 
of  occlusion  in  connection  with  the  regu- 
lar upper  labial  retainer  shown  in  Fig.  8 
will  usually  be  sufficient  to  hold  both 
arches  in  position. 

With  certain  occlusions  it  may  be 
found  expedient  to  attach  the  lingual 
bow  to  the  upper  arch  instead  of  to  the 
lower,  and  in  some  instances  to  both.  The 
length  of  the  arms  and  the  size  of  the 
wire  for  the  lingual  bow  will  be  governed 
by  the  demands  of  the  case.  If  the  distal 
area  has  been  much  expanded,  with  a  de- 
mand that  the  arms  extend  to  the  molars, 
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the}*  should  be  supported  by  thin  lingual 
tubes  soldered  to  Ko.  36  gold  molar 
bands^  and  with  every  precaution  in  fin- 
ish, for  cleanliness  and  non-irritability. 


RETENTION  OF  RETRUSION  MOVEMENTS. 

When  all  of  the  upper  or  lower  labial 
teeth  have  been  retruded  to  reduce  de- 
cided protrusions  and  to  close  spaces  occa- 
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sioned  by  the  extraction  of  bicuspids,  the 
labial  retainer  should  carry  thin  No.  19 
tubes  soldered  to  the  linguo-distal  bor- 
ders of  the  canine  bands  as  shown  in  Fig. 
4,  for  the  purpose  of  attaching  the  ap- 
pliance to  the  molars,  either  at  the  stare 
or  upon  the  first  indication  of  a  return 
movement.  The  traction  bars  are  of 
either  No.  19  or  20  German  silver, 
provided  with  distal  nuts,  as  shown  in 
the  drawing,  or  preferably  with  me- 
siiil  and  distal  nuts,  to  firmly  lock 
them  in  the  lingua!  tubes  attached  to 
gold  molar  bands.  This  will  enable  one 
to  keep  all  interproximal  spaces  closed, 
and  if  at  this  time  the  occlusion  be  per- 
fected, it  will  be  found  sufficient.  In 
many  cases  in  which  the  age  of  the  pa- 
tient and  the  position  of  the  teeth,  etc., 
favor  penuanence  of  rctenHon,  the  lin- 
gual bars  and  molar  bands  ara  not  at  first 
attached,  though  the  lingual  canine  tubes 
in  these  cases  should  always  bo  placed  in 
the  construction,  to  be  employed  if  found 
necessary.  These  tubes  being  small  and 
lying  close  to  the  gum,  when  properly 
finished  give  no  irritation  or  annoyance. 


INTERMAXILLARY  RETENTION. 

In  cases  which  are  purely  protrusions 
of  the  upper  teeth,  to  the  extent  that  the 
buccal  cusps  interdigitate  fully  the  width 
of  a  bicuspid  in  front  of  a  normal  occlu- 
sion, and  which  should  usually  be  cor- 
rected by  the  extraction  of  the  first  or  sec- 
ond bicuspids,  the  buccal  teeth  in  the 
course  of  the  operation — if  employed  as 
the  sole  anchorage  force  for  retruding  the 
labial  teeth — may  be  forced  slightly  for- 
ward of  an  interdigitating  occlusion,  and 
then,  if  employed  as  in  Fig.  4  as  the  sole 
means  of  retention,  will  tend  to  be 
dragged  farther  forward  by  the  reacting 
force  of  the  front  teeth.  Or  it  may  be 
one  of  the  many  cases  in  which  in  its 
original  state  the  upper  teeth  in  rela- 
tion to  the  lower  teeth  were  protruded, 
perhaps  to  the  extent  of  a  full  width  of 
a  bicuspid,  but  which  according  to  dento- 
facial  relations  was  fonnd  to  be  due  par- 
tially or  wholly  to  a  retrusion  of  the 
lower  denture,  and  consequently  corrected 
with  the  intermaxillary  force  without  ex- 
traction. In  both  of  tho^ic  events,  hooks 
of  No.  28  cla-sp  metal  are  soldered  to  the 
labio-distal  surface  of  the  canine  bands, 
and  formed  to  protect  the  bicuspids  from 
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the  action  of  the  elastics,  as  is  shown  in 
Fig.  5. 

In  all  cases  where  the  intermaxillary 
force  has  been  extensively  employed  for 
the  disto-mesial  correction  of  malocclu- 
sion, nothing  but  a  continuation  of  this 
character  of  force  in  a  milder  degree 
seems  capable  of  retaining  the  p;)siiion 
gained,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
teeth  at  times  have  been  brought  to  per- 
fect or  normal  interdigitating  occlusion. 
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Moreover,  where  the  final  movements  for 
the  disto-mesial  correction  of  malocclu- 
sion can  he  accomplished  with  the  inter- 
maxillary force  alone,  the  lahial  retainer 
as  described  may  be  attactied  for  this 
purpose  as  soon  as  the  six  anterior  teeth 
are  corrected  in  relation  to  each  other. 


LOWER  INTERMAXILLARY  ANCHORAGE 
METHODS  FOR  RETENTION. 

In  determining  the  character  of  the 
lower  appliances  for  using  the  intermax- 
illary force,  warning  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated  in  regard  to  the  care  that  should 
be  exercised  in  the  application  of  a  me- 
sial force  through  this  medium  from 
opposing  teeth;  as  the  same  rules  here 
obtain  as  in  major  movements.  These 
are  in  the  main — 

First:  When  no  mesial  or  extruding 
movement  of  the  buccal  teeth  is  desired, 
the  anchorage  hooks  for  the  elastics 
should  be  placed  at  the  most  distal  points 
possible,  and  attached  to  a  two-  or  three- 
band  stationary  anchorage.  (Fig.  5.) 

Second:  If  a  mesial  movement  be 
desired  and  the  extruding  tendency  of 
the  elastics  be  feared,  the  intermaxillary 
hooks  should  be  attached  to  the  most 
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distal  points  of  single  molai  bands — 
preferably  to  the  second  molars — ^which 
are  anchored  down  witli  No.  19  or  18 
bars,  the  distal  ends  of  which  rest  in 
short  tubes  upon  the  anchor  molars,  and 
pass  forward,  under  hooks  or  tlirougU 
short  open-tube  attachments  on  the  first 
molars  and  bicuspids,  to  rests  upon  the 
canines.  (Fig.  6.)  All  of  these  bands 
should  be  as  thin  as  the  desired  strength 
will  permit.  With  this  combination  the 
extruding  force  upon  the  anchorage  will 


be  inhibited  by  distributing  the  extrud- 
ing force  to  all  the  buccal  teeth,  while  a 
mesial  tipping  of  the  crowns  will  be  per- 
mitted through  the  possibility  of  the  con- 
tact points  sliding  upon  each  other.  If 
an  arch  bow  be  employed  instead  of  the 
bars,  the  incisors  may  also  be  attached  to 
it  if  desired. 

Third :  If  the  extruding  movement 
be  desired,  following  the  correction  of 
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a  short  or  close-bite  maloccliuion,  the 
elastics  should  be  attached  to  the  single 
first  molar  bands  or  to  the  crowns  which 
were  employed  to  open  the  bite,  and  the 
balance  of  the  apparatus  so  arranged  as 
to  distribute  the  force  to  the  bicuspids. 
In  a  large  proportion  of  these  cases  the 
lower  arch  and  mal-aligned  or  mat- 
turned  incisors  have  been  corrected,  de- 
manding the  employment  of  the  six-band 
labial  retainer.  In  these  instances  it  is 
frequently  desirable  to  directly  connect 
the  lower  labial  retainer  to  the  intermax- 
illary anchorages,  which  enables  an  even 
distribution  of  the  protruding  force  to 
the  lower  front  teeth  and  a  complete  re- 
lief to  the  bicuspid  area,  so  that  these 
teeth  will  not  be  crowded  out  of  line  by 
contact  pressure.  This  is  one  of  the  com- 
mon methods  employed  by  the  author  in 
the  mesial  action  of  the  intermaxillary 
force  upon  the  upper  or  lower  arch  when 
the  front  teeth  are  in  alignment.  (Fig. 
7.)  To  the  labio-distal  surfaces  of  the 
canine  bands  of  the  retainer  are  soldered 
flattened  tubes  which  are  bent  to  receive 
the  mesial  ends  of  No.  18  or  19  bars, 
the  distal  ends  of  which  are  locked,  with 
mesial  and  distal  nuts,  in  buccal  tubes 
upon  the  first  molar  bands  or  crowns. 
H'hcn  the  intermaxillary  elastics  are 
looped  over  the  distal  nuts,  or  attached  to 
special  hooks,  the  force  may  be  distrib- 
uted directly  to  the  labials  in  phalanx. 
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Tlie  bars  may  also  be  employed  to  correct 
or  retain  the  bicuspids. 

The  most  common  malocclusion,  for 
which  the  intermaxillary  retainer  is  es- 
pecially applicable,  is  that  in  which  the 
upper  buccal  teeth  have  been  mored 
distally,  and  the  lower  have  been  moved 
ni'esially  to  a  normal  occlusion,  find 
corrected  without  extracting.  If  the  for- 
ward movement  of  the  lower  teeth  has 
not  been  sufficient  to  produce  an  abnor- 
mal labial  inclination  of  the  front  teeth 
or  to  force  them  out  of  alignment,  the 
intermaxillary  buccal  anchorages  for  elas- 
tics to  the  upper  labial  fixture,  as  in 
Fig.  5,  will  usually  be  found  sufficient  to 
retain  the  occlusion,  though  when  a  still 
further  forward  movement  of  the  lower 
teeth  is  desired,  the  methods  shown  in 
Figs.  6  or  7  will  be  indicated. 

Where  the  lower  teeth  have  been  moved 
forward  considerably  with  the  intermax- 
illary force,  it  is  presumed  that  the  inci- 
sors have  usually  in  movement  been  kept 
bodily  in  an  upright  position  with  the 
contouring  apparatus.  Upon  removal  of 
the  regulating  appliances,  the  contour  re- 
taining apparatus  (Fig.  11,  described 
later)  should  be  attached  to  the  lower,  in 
connectioQ  with  the  intermaxillary  labial 
retainer  upon  the  upper.  It  is  perhaps 
needless  to  say  that  when  the  upper  and 
lower  conditions  are  reversed,  the  same 
apparatus  reversed  will  be  equally  appli- 
cable. 

The  amount  of  intermaxillary  force  to 
be  applied  during  the  period  of  retention 
should  be  governed  by  the  needs  of  the 
case.  Tt  should  not  he  at  any  time  in  ex- 
cess of  a  force  that  is  sufficient  to  retain 
the  fwsition  gained — that  is,  providing 
the  teeth  are  fully  corrected  when  the  re- 
tainer is  placed — as  this  would  necessi- 
tate stopping  the  force  every  once  in  a 
while  and  allowing  the  teeth  to  go  back, 
and  it  is  this  swinging  back  and  forth  in 
the  sockets  that  is  especially  opposed  to 
the  formation  and  solid  fixation  of  per- 
manent retaining  alveoli.  It  is  far  more 
advisable  that  the  weight  of  the  elastics 
be  gaged  to  a  degree  that  will  hold  the 
teeth  perfectly  while  they  are  being 
worn  continuously.  Faber  Xo.  5  (ticket 
rings)  are  the  same  size  in  circumfer- 


ence, but  only  about  one-half  the  weighi 
of  No,  6  (election  rings),  of  which 
single  and  double  are  commonly  used  for 
regulating.  No.  7  (thread  bands)  are 
the  same  weight  as  No.  6,  but  being  about 
twice  the  size  will  exert  less  intermaxil- 
lary force  than  No.  5. 

I  frequently  correct  the  labial  mal-re- 
lations  of  the  arches  and  place  the  front 
teeth  in  proper  arch  alignment  then 
make  the  retaining  apparatus  as  above 
before  the  disto-mesial  malocclusion  is 
corrected,  knowing  that  the  intermaxil- 
lary force  can  be  gaged  to  any  degree,  and 
that  it  will  act  quite  as  perfectly  in  re- 
taining or  in  moving  the  teeth,  if  prop- 
erly applied,  as  with  the  regulating  de- 
vice. The  teeth  are  not  so  liable  to  be 
forced  out  of  alignment,  and  the  appli- 
ance is  far  less  conspicuous  than  the 
usual  regulating  appliances;  while  the 
rigidity  of  the  retainer,  holding  the  la- 
bial curve  of  the  arch  in  its  corrected 
position,  is  of  the  greatest  aid  in  pre- 
venting tlic  reactive  forces  from  laterally 
contracting  the  entire  arch. 


DIRECT  INTERMAXILLARY  RETENTION. 

The  correction  of  extensive  open-bite 
malocclusion  has  always  been  the  most 
difficult  to  retain  of  any  of  the  charactera 
of  irregularity,  because  of  the  impossibil- 
ity in  most  cases  to  obtain  a  stable  hold 
upon  which  to  anchor  the  retainer  that 
would  successfully  combat  the  force  of 
reaction.  Where  a  lingual  or  labio- 
bucca!  bow  is  anchored  to  the  molar  teeth 
for  this  purpose,  the  reactive  forces  upon 
the  open-bite  labial  teeth  tending  to  in- 
trude them  will  usually  force  the  distal 
extremities  of  the  how  and  anchorages  in 
the  opposite  direction,  extruding  the 
molars,  which  in  itself  will  open  the  bite 
still  further,  as  any  movement  at  this 
point  will  be  magnified  in  its  action  upoi 
the  front  teeth.  The  intermediate  teeth 
also,  which  are  employed  in  this  method 
as  fulcrums  to  the  elastic  force  of  the 
bow,  are  frequently  intruded. 

These  difficulties  are  now  overcome  by 
soldering  small  spurs  to  the  upper  and 
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lower  labial  retainers,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
8.  To  these  are  attached  direct  inter- 
maxillary elastics  by  the  patient,  which 
are  worn  continuously  at  all  times  when 
not  interfering  with  required  functions. 
This  force  should  be  continued  until  the 

Fig.  8. 


forces  of  reaction  are  completely  over- 
come. As  a  large  proportion  of  these 
cases  are  mouth-breathers  at  the  time  of 

the  operation — the  habit  having  contin- 
ued long  after  the  causes  are  removed — 
the  elastics  also  subserve  the  purpose  of 
aiding  the  patient  in  overcoming  this 
unhealthful  habit. 

OCCIPITAL  BETENTION. 

In  the  correction  of  many  cases  of  de- 
cided upper  protrusions — especially  those 
in  which  the  incisors  are  in  an  extruded 
position  and  thus  in  unpleasant  evidence 
in  relation  to  short  upper  lips,  and  par- 
ticularly in  close-bite  malocclusions — the 

Fio.  g. 


occipital  force,  with  its  backward  and  up- 
ward direction  of  movement,  has  proved 
an  indispensable  auxi  liary  in  the  au- 
thor's practice.  Again,  in  the  correc- 
tion of  open-bite  lower  protruded  mal- 
occlusions, the  occipital  force  applied 
to  the  lower  labial  teeth  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  and  effective  forces 
for  closing  the  bite,  and  for  aiding  in 
the  retrusion  and  extrusion  of  the  hibial 
teeth  after  the  extraction  of  bicuspids. 

In  both  of  these  characters,  the  ten- 
dency of  the  reactive  forces  is  often 
difficult  to  overcome  for  a  time  with  den- 


tal retainers  alone.  Nor  does  one  always 
obtain  the  full  desired  results  of  these 
movements  at  the  time  when  everything 
else  is  finished  and  ready  for  the  usual 
retaining  appliances.  In  these  cases, 
therefore,  a  No.  18  iridio-platinum  wire 
is  soldered  to  the  interproxim^  exten- 
sions of  the  six-bimd  labial  retainer,  and 
in  such  a  position  as  to  span  the  central 
incisors  as  shown  in  Fig.  9.  The  bar, 
which  crosses  well  above  the  medium  ex- 
tension of  the  appliance,  forms  a  perfect 
rest  for  the  occipital  bow  A  on  the  upper, 
and  bow  B  on  the  lower.  Small  rings  sol- 
dered to  the  bar  on  each  side  of  the  lips 
of  the  rest  prevent  lateral  motion.  This 
occipital  apparatus  worn  at  night  and 
with  a  moderate  degree  of  force  will  give 
little  or  no  annoyance,  and  will  exert  an 
evenly  d  istributed  force  upon  all  the 
labial  teeth  to  which  the  retainer  is  at- 
tached. In  many  cases  for  which  it  has 
been  employed  in  this  way,  it  has  accom- 
plished results  that  the  author  believes 
would  have  been  otherwise  impossible. 

RETENTIOir   WHERE  TEWTB   HATE  BEEX 
MOTED  BODILY. 

In  the  contemplation  of  retaining  teeth 
which  have  been  moved  bodily,  the  mag- 
nitude and  peculiarity  of  the  force  of  a 
lever  of  the  third  kind,  which  has  caused 
the  apical  ends  of  the  roots  to  move,  is 
quite  as  important  to  consider  as  the  di- 
rection of  the  movement.  The  retaining 
appliance  capable  of  fully  sustaining  this 
movement  must  be  one  tiiat  will  forciblv 
combat  the  great  reacting  tendency  of  the 
elastic  bone-fibers  of  the  alveolar  process 
to  return  to  equilibrium.  As  this  force 
is  exerted  along  the  entire  length  of  the 
root,  it  is  evident  that  the  stress  upon 
the  comparatively  narrow  zone  of  the 
crown  which  is  grasped  by  the  retaining 
appliance  increases  as  the  force  ap- 
proaches the  apical  end  of  the  root — on 
the  principle  that  the  advantage  of  a 
lever  of  the  first  kind  is  increased  by 
lengthening  the  power  arm.  Therefore 
the  necessity  is  apparent,  in  this  charac- 
ter of  retention,  of  employing  distally  ex- 
tended arms  which  are  exceedingly  rigid 
in  quality,  and  attachments  to  the  re- 
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tainer.  Tliis  is  especially  true  of  bodily 
protruding  raovements  of  the  labial  teeth, 
which  so  commonly  carry  the  entire  al- 
veolar ridge  forward  in  a  manner  thai 
could  not  be  accomplished  other  than  by 
bending  and  stretching  the  cancellouii 
structure  of  the  alveolar  process  at  the 
apical  zone  of  its  attachments.  With 
bodily  retruding  movements  of  the  labial 
teeth,  the  obstructing  process  in  the  path- 
way of  the  moving  roots  is  more  largely 
resorbed,  and  consequently  they  are  far 
more  easily  retained. 

When  a  bodily  protruding  or  retruding 
movement  of  the  incisors  has  occurred, 
which  has  not  been  accompanied  by  a 
movement  of  the  roots  of  the  canines,  the 
six-band  labial  retainer,  attached  firmly 
as  it  is  to  the  canines,  will  greatly  aid 
in  retaining  the  root-movement  of  the 
incisors,  though  it  should  always  be  sup- 
plemented with  rigidly  attached  lingual 
bars  to  the  molars.  Fig.  10  represents 
the  common  retainer  employed  in  thesp 
cases.  Rigid  Xo.  14  bars  are  screwed 
into  long-bearing  tubes  soldered  to  the 
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lingual  surfaces  of  the  regular  six- 
band  labial  retainer.  The  bars  rrat  in 
lingnal  molar  open  tube-attachments  with 
lock  nuts  to  insure  stability.  In  the 
final  assembling  and  placing  of  the  appli- 
ance the  bars  are  bent  up  or  down,  so 
that  when  sprung  into  the  tubes  they  will 
exert  a  slight  extra  force  upon  the  roots 
in  the  direction  of  their  movement;  then 
the  anchorage  tubes  are  closed  around  the 
bars  and  the  projecting  edges  and  comers 


are  smoothed  to  prevent  irritation  of  tis- 
sues. In  addition  to  retaining  the  teeth, 
the  forces  of  movement  may  be  increased 
by  bending  the  bars  and  turning  the  nuts. 

Where  extensive  protruding  movements 
have  been  produced,  the  incisor  bands  of 
the  labial  retainer  should  be  sufficiently 
vide  to  cover  the  entire  lingual  surfaces, 
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to  which  they  are  perfectly  fitted,  in 
order  to  produce  a  wide  and  perfect  grasp 
upon  the  crowns.  AVhen  rigid  bars  are 
firmly  attached  to  these  long  bearing 
bands  and  the  ends  sprung  into  open 
tube-attachments  on  the  molars,  they  ex- 
ert a  "pull"  force  at  the  incisal  zone  and 
a  "push"  force  at  the  gingival  zone, 
which  is  transmitted  to  the  entire  root, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  11.  In  connection 
with  this,  if  the  ends  of  the  bars  are 
threaded  for  mesially  acting  nuts,  the 
appliance  can  be  made  to  exert  a  simi- 
lar— though  less  powerful — force  to  that 
of  the  regular  contour  apparatus.  (Fig. 
11.)  Because  of  its  inconspicuousness  it 
may  be  preferably  employed  from  the 
start  in  minor  bodily  protruding  move- 
ments of  the  incisors:  Also  in  all  cases 
where  it  seems  desirable  to  remove  the 
regular  apparatus  before  the  full  comple- 
tion of  its  work,  it  will  be  found  invalu- 
able for  holding  the  position  gained  and 
for  continuing  the  movement.  This  ap- 
paratus is  described  as  follows : 

The  contour  protruding  retainer  shown 
in  Fig.  18  is  constructed  with  a  view  to 
combat  the  reaction  of  root-movement, 
also  to  continue  this  force,  and  if  neces- 
sary the  bodilv  movement  to  a  slight  de- 
gree. To  the  lingual  surface  of  the  labial 
retainer,  instead  of  the  usual  enforce- 
ment plate,  is  soldered  a  German  silver 
or,  preferably,  a  clasp-metal  wire  bow, 
Xo.  13  or  14.   The  contact  surfaces  of 
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the  bow  are  filed  to  fit  the  lingual  sur- 
faces of  the  bands.  In  attaching  the  bow 
to  the  labial  bands  an  abundance  of  sol- 
der should  be  flowed  well  over  the  lingual 
surfaces  of  the  bands  to  reinforce  their 
Btability  and  to  remove  from  tlie  surface  . 
irritating  prominences.  The  distal  ends 
of  the  bows  are  threaded  to  lie  in  open 
lingual  tubes  uppn  molar  anchorages, 
which  are  provided  with  buccal  inter- 
maxillary hooks.  The  same  care  should 
be  exercised  in  fitting  the  bow  to  lie  along 


final  placing,  while  the  protruding  force 
will  be  otherwise  controlled  by  the  nuts 
at  the  mesial  ends  of  the  tubes.  If  at  any 
time  it  is  desired  to  increase  or  reduce  the 
protruding  force  upon  the  roots  of  the 
labial  teeth,  the  bow  can  be  easily  bent 
with  the  curved  wire  benders  shown  else- 
where. The  intermaxillary  force  is  an 
important  auxiliary  in  sustaining  the 
stability  of  the  anchorages,  and  as  an  aid 
toward  a  general  protrusion  of  the  upper 
teeth  and  retrusion  of  the  lower. 
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the  lingual  surfaces  of  the  teeth,  and  the 
ends  to  lie  evenly  in  the  tubes,  as  was 
described  in  fitting  the  power  bow  in 
the  regular  contour  apparatus.  Finally, 
with  this  apparatus  the  ends  of  the  bow 
are  bent,  at  the  points  where  they  join 
the  labial  retainer,  toward  the  occlusal 
plane  (see  Fig.  11),  so  that  in  the  final 
assembling  after  the  cement  has  har- 
dened, the  ends  are  sprung  toward  and 
into  the  open  tubes,  which  are  then  closed 
around  them.  The  distal  ends  of  the 
tubes  and  bow  should  be  beveled  and  fin- 
ished to  present  no  irritating  surfaces. 

In  Fig.  11  the  bicuspids  are  removed 
from  the  drawing  to  sliow  the  lingua! 
bars.  The  dotted  lines  and  arrows  indi- 
cate the  principles  of  action.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  spring  of  the  bow.  in 
combination  with  the  rigidly  attached 
labial  retainer,  is  calculated  to  exert  a 
protruding  force  upon  the  roots.  This 
force  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  bend  that  is  given  to  the  bow  in  the 


When  this  apparatus  is  employed  prin- 
cipally for  bodily  protruding  the  incisor 
teeth — as  it  may  be  in  all  minor  cases, 
witli  the  view  of  subsequently  forcing 
the  canines  and  first  bicuspids  forward  by 
inclination  movement  with  push  bars 
from  the  anchorages,  or  with  the  pro- 
duction of  a  mesial  movement  of  all  the 
buccal  teeth  with  the  intermaxillary 
force — the  incisors  should  first  be  placed 
in  relative  alignment,  and  the  four-band 
labial  retainer  should  be  constructed  with 
the  lingual  bow  attached,  etc.,  as  de- 
scribed above.  If  the  canines  and  first 
bicuspids  are  to  he  moved  forward  with 
the  view  of  inserting  an  artificial  bicus- 
pid to  sustain  the  arch,  buccal  tubes 
should  be  soldered  to  the  anchorages  for 
No.  18  push  bars,  to  be  employed  for  this 
purpose  later  in  the  operation. 

The  unusual  enthusiasm  in  the  practice 
of  orthodontia  which  has  arisen  in  the 
past  five  years — largely  through  the  re- 
cently created  impression  that  the  regu- 
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lation  and  retention  of  teeth  is  an  opera- 
tion that  can  be  easily  accomplished  with 

very  simple  appliances — has  perhaps  by 
this  time  become  somewhat  cooled  under 
the  tests  of  experience,  and  therefore  we 
may  hope  for  a  more  willing  acceptance 


of  long-tried  principles  and  methods, 
which  because  of  their  greater  complica- 
tion appear  to  demand  a  higher  order  of 
mental  and  physical  training,  but  which 
I  am  sure  will  be  found  in  the  trend  of 
true  success. 


THE  FOBGEIiAIN  BOD  IN  BSNTISTBY.* 


Br  OBO.  B.  MITCHBLIi.  D.D.B..  B«ir»lo»  M.  Y. 


{Read  before  the  Dental  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  at  its  annual  meeting,  held  at 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  May  11,  1006.) 


THE  subject  of  porcelain  has  been  the 
leading  topic  at  dental  meetings  and 
clinics  during  late  years — to  such  a 
degree  that  many  present  may,  no  doubt, 
think  that  the  field  of  porcelain  ob- 
turations has  been  thoroughly  and  ex- 
haustively covered  the  world  over.  Yet 
porcelain  work  today  is  enjoying  but  the 
childhood  of  its  existence. 

It  is  granted  by  most  of  us,  I  trust, 
that  porcelain  operations  have  been  defi- 
nitively accepted  as  a  valuable  and  an 
obligatory  branch  of  dentistry.  Thou- 
sands of  our  profession  are  marching  on- 
ward with  the  work,  and  hundreds  are 
actively  engaged  in  experimental  studies; 
and  it  is  without  question  that  no  branch 
of  our  professional  calling  has  called 
forth  such  an  abundance  of  considera- 
tion as  has  porcelain  work  in  its  many 
forms.  Especially  is  this  evident  when 
in  addition  to  our  own  professional  en- 
thusiasm we  consider  the  amazing 
amount  of  knowledge  of  this  work  and 
its  esthetic  results,  shown  by  the  laity, 
and  their  demand  for  it. 

In  an  exhaustive  reading  of  society 
proceedings,  society  papers,  and  journals, 
and  in  attendance  upon  many  of  the  im- 
portant meetings  of  the  East,  during  the 
past  five  years,  the  writer  has  discovered 
that  with  all  our  eagerness  for  porcelain 
data,  >the  profession  as  a  whole  has  not 
been  brought  in  touch  with  one  of  the 


most  valuable  aids  in  porcelain  obtura- 
tions ;  namely,  the  system  of  round  porce- 
lain rods  for  the  filling  of  certain — 
yet  numerous — cavities  found  in  the 
denies  aduUi;  the  matrix-fused  porcelain 
being  the  only  metliod  which  has  engaged 
our  attention  to  any  extent. 

General  considerations.  The  porce- 
lain rod  inlay  differs  from  the  fused 
porcelain  inlay  in  these  particulars:  No 
matrix  or  special  model  is  required ;  the 
work  is  perfected  in  the  mouth,  the  orig- 
inal model.  The  bur  last  employed  serves 
as  the  model,  and  the  contour  is  obtained 
by  grinding  away  the  surplus  after  ce- 
mentation. No  furnace  for  baking  is 
required ;  the  porcelain  is  already  fused. 
Also  the  greater  ease  of  preparation  of 
both  cavity  and  inlay. 

Advantages.  It  may  be  advisable  at 
this  point  rather  than  in  conclusion,  to 
note  the  cardinal  benefits  which  this 
system  renders,  which,  you  will  see  as  we 
progress  by  means  of  the  charts,  are 
present  in  each  and  every  operation. 

First:  The  cavity  preparation  in  this 
system  is  an  absolutely  perfect  cavity 
preparation,  as  our  standard  of  today 
informs  us — namely,  a  flat  base  with 
parallel  or  nearly  parallel  walls.  We  all 
know  the  first  requisite  for  success  in 
porcelain  work  is  proper  cavity  prepara- 
tion. 

Second:   The  porcelain  rod  inlay,  in 


'Many   of  the  illustrations   accompanying  this   paper  have   been  reproduced   from  the 
issues  of  Ash's  Quarterly  Circular  for  1904. 
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cases  where  iis  employment  is  permis- 
sible, is  not  surpassed  by  any  other 
method  in  operative  dentistry,  as  regards 
esthetic  appearance,  simplicity  of  con- 
struction, and  security. 

Third:  In  its  place,  it  is  the  most 
rapid  and  accurate  method,  producing 
the  most  satisfying  results  of  any  opera- 
tion with  which  we  have  to  deal. 

Fourth:  The  cement  line  is  practi- 
cally nil.  The  writer  has  seen  many  a 
finished  operation  in  which  he  doubts  if 
the  binocular  microscope  could  find  a  ce- 
ment line,  although  Dr.  Joseph  Head  in 
relating  his  experiments  tells  us  that  the 
complete  obliteration  of  this  line  is  im- 
possible. The  reason  for  this  "no  line" 
will  be  shown  later. 

The  foregoing  statements  are  strong 
ones,  but  the  writer  feola  sure  that  you 
will  substantiate  these  claims  as  wo  pro- 
ceed to  the  end  of  the  paper;  if  not  then, 
surely  after  having  experimented  with 
this  procedure. 

The  only  great  drawback  from  making 
the  porcelain  rod  the  ideal  filling  of  to- 
day is  the  limitation  in  the  situations 
where  it  can  be  inserted. 

Acknowledgment.  Dr.  Alfred  Gutt- 
niann  of  Potsdam,  in  a  very  able  manner 
{see  Ash's  Quarieily  Cirnilar  for  1904) 
has  covered  this  field  exhaustively,  and  it 
is  with  his  very  kind  permission  that  I 
draw  upon  his  essay  and  correspondence 
for  a  large  part  of  this  paper. 

History,  (i  round  fillings  date  as  far 
back  as  1820,  when  Linderer  endeavored 
to  insert  ground  fillings  in  the  teeth.  For 
thi.s  purpose  pieces  from  the  tiisk  of  the 
walrus  and  hippopotamus  were  ground  to 
approximate  the  cavity  preparation,  and 
then  pressed  into  place  ;  the  saliva  coming 
in  contact  with  the  stopper  made  it  swell, 
thereby  perfecting  the  marginal  closure 
and  security  of  the  plug.  This  method 
in  later  years  received  severe  condemna- 
tion ;  the  subject  will  not  here  be  dis- 
cussed. 

Later,  the  grinding  of  porcelain  tips 
and  pieces  from  artiiicial  teeth  was  re- 
commended in  1855  by  Volk,  followed 


by  Wood,  Hickman,  and  finally  Dall. 
This  method  is  familiar  to  ail,  and  is 
used  in  some  cases  at  the  present  time, 
but  it  is  a  laborious  process. 

To  facilitate  and  simplify  the  shaping 
and  fitting  of  porcelain  pieces,  the  use  of 
fused  porcelain  inlays  and  rods  was  later 
inaugurated  by  Ball.  How,  Sachs, 
Pierre  Bobin,  Allen,  and  Guttmann  have 
each  a  method  of  his  own,  and  it  is  in 
the  development  and  consideration  of 
their  respective  methods  that  the  writer 
begs  your  indulgence. 

Dall's  Method.  Dall  first  facilitated 
the  manipulation  of  porcelain  pieces  by 
construoting  round,  square,  pear-shaped, 
ova!  and  other  forms  of  fused  porcelain 
rods — thereby  approximating  the  cavity 
outline  more  closely — and  finished  by 
grinding  the  inlay,  cavity,  or  both,  until 
adaptation  was  perfect  or  nearly  so. 

Fig.  1  shows  ball's  manufactured  rods 
— A,  for  cavities  at  the  cervical  border; 
B,  C,  I),  for  cavities  in  the  labio-distal 
and  labio-mesial  surfaces;  E,  F,  G,  H, 
for  cavities  in  the  labial,  buccal,  and  oc- 
clusal surfaces. 

DalFs  furtiier  improvement  was  to  pre- 
j)are  every  cavity  circular,  thereby  facili- 
tating the  operation  and  systematizing 
the  result  by  using  circular  porcelain  in- 
lays exclusively. 

Dall's  method  consisted,  first,  of 
twenty-five  circular  tapered  burs  (Fig. 
2),  the  sizes  being  graduated  one  to  the 
other:  Secondly,  a  gage  in  which  there 
was  a  series  of  holes,  each  numbered  hole 
corresponding  to  the  respectively  num- 
bered bur,  wliich  will  fit  it  accurately. 
(Fig.  3.)  Thirdly,  specially  manufac- 
tured circular  porcelain  inlays,  in  two 
thicknesses,  shallow  and  deep,  varying  in 
shatles.  These  inlays  are  cross  cut  on  the 
bottom  for  cement  retention,  the  deep 
ones  having  in  addition  a  gutter  around 
them  near  the  base,  providing  additional 
anchorage.  (See  Fig.  4.)  A  stud  on 
the  outside  facilitates  handling. 

Technique.  The  technique,  which  is 
nearly  the  same  in  all  methods,  consists 
of  the  removal  of  decay,  approximating 
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at  the  same  time  a  circular  form,  start- 
ing with  a  bur  eifher  just  the  size  of  the 
excavated  cavity  or  else  smaller^  and 
gradually  increasing  the  diameter  by  the 


edly  due  to  the  immense  number  of  pre- 
pared inlays  of  various  colors  that  one 
would  of  necessity  be  required  to  have  on 
hand — some  hundreds/ in  fact,  to  have 
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respective  burs  until  the  proper  outline  is 
obtained — namely,  upon  sound  tooth- 
structure.  The  bur  must  be  held  posi- 
tively at  right  angles  to  the  floor  of  the 
cavi^.  The  last  bur  used  gives  the  size 
of  the  inlay  needed,  via  the  gage.  The 
cavity  is  undercut  and  the  inlay  ce- 
mented. Dress  down  the  excess  of  inlay 
and  cement,  at  the  next  sitting. . 
The  non-use  of  this  method  is  undoubt- 
VOL.  xuz. — 3 


an  assortment  of  any  vd.ue.  Coupled 
to  this  is  the  fact  that  the  maniuac- 
turers  have  not  aided  us  by  stocking  a 
proper  supply  (perhaps  for  the  same  rea^ 
son),  and  one  must  necessarily  send  to 
England  for  replenishment. 

How's  method.  The  cavity  prepara- 
tion is  the  same  as  in  the  previous 
method.  The  inlay,  however,  is  ground 
from  a  porcelain  tooth,  of  the  proper 
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shade,  to  approximate  the  circular  cavity. 
(Fig.  5.)    This  piece  is  shellacked  to 

Fig.  s. 


a  metal  mandrel  fitted  in  the  handpiece 
and  allowed  to  nin  over  a  cartio  file  until 
quite  round  (Figs.  6  and  7),  when  it  is 


is  a  more  expeditious  operation,  but  also 
requiring  dexterity  and  attention. 

Pierre  Robin's  method.  The  instru- 
ment outfit  for  this  method  consists  of 
eleven  cone-shaped  burs,  to  be  used  in  the 
straight  and  ri^t-angle  handpieces.  Ar- 
ranged in  consecutive  order  endwise 
against  one  another,  they  form  a  cone — 
the  thickest  part  of  the  smallest  bur  cor- 
responding to  the  thinnest  part  of  the 
next  larger  one.  (Fig.  8.)  The  curve 
or-h  shows  the  size  of  bur  No.  1;  a'~b', 
bur  No.  2;  h-c,  bur  No.  3;  b'~<f,  bur 
No.  4,  and  so  on. 

Porcelain  rods  are  made  to  correspond 
to  this  cone,  being  so  formed  that  each 
bur  corresponds  to  some  one  part  of  each 
rod. 

This  is  the  first  introduction  of  the 


Fio.  7. 


cemented  as  before.  Objections  are  the 
length  of  time  consumed  in  the  manipu- 
lation and  the  two  or  three  sittings  ne- 
cessitated. 


fused  circular  rods,  and  Figs.  9  and  10 
show  some  of  Robin's  cavities.  In  these 
figures  we  cannot  agree  at  points  x  x — as 
the  enameled  rods  would  be  so  under- 


Fio.  8 


8aM  method.  This  differs  from  the 
foregoing  only  in  the  fact  that  the 
inlay  is  ground  on  the  lathe-stone.  It 


mined  as  to  be  extremely  dangerous.  It 
can  be  advantageously  used,  however,  as 
in  the  Guttmann  method  and  with  the 
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Dall  gage,  as  will  be  seen  later.  In  ning  to  a  cone,  very  gradually  increasing 
Fig.  11,  cross  Bection,  all  the  walls  are    in  size;  the  large  end  of  one  bur  corre* 


Fio.  9. 


Via.  10. 


Fio.  11. 


intact,  and  in  such  pitted  teeth  (hy- 
poplasic  and  rbachitic  teeth)  this  is 
the  ideal  filling,  the  cavity  passing 
through  the  lingual  wall.  We  will  see 
later  how  Guttmann  improves  upon  this. 


spending  to  the  small  end  of  the  next 
bur,  and  so  on.  In  manipulating  the  burs 
they  should  be  allowed  to  fwd  them- 
selves, no  pressure  being  exerted,  cutting 
at  short  intervals  rather  than  steady 


Fra.  12. 


Guiimann's  method.  This  is  an  im- 
provement on  all  preceding  methods,  with 
one  small  exception,  as  Allen's,  to  be 
shown  later. 

The  burs  are  shown  in  Fig.  12,  a.  in 
contradistinction  to  Dallas,  b,  by  being 
longer — thereby  more  accurately  produ- 
cing good  margins  in  deep  cavities.  The 
burs,  circular  in  form,  are  finely  cut  as  a 
finishing  bur,  having  flat  base  and  run- 


pressure,  and  above  all— avoidance  of  any 
lateral  deviation,  which  would  destroy 
the  circular  form  desired. 

Fused  porcelain  rods,  ground-edge 
finish  on  the  periphery  and  of  mathe- 
matically trued  circular  form  running  to 
a  point,  are  used,  as  Fig.  13.  They  are 
made  of  Ash's  porcelain  body — with  the 
value  of  which  we  are  all  well  acquainted. 
Guttmann  says  of  it,  "The  manipulation 
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of  this  material  is  incredibly  easy. 
It  can  be  ground  and  cut  without  requir- 
ing polishing;  the  reason  for  this  lies  in 

Fig.  13. 


the  beautiful  dense  structure,  which  also 
causes  such  fillings  to  look  exceedingly 
pretty."  . 


Camties.  Guttmann  classifies  his  fill- 
ings into  three  classes: 

(1)  The  central  ground  filling — 
namely,  where  a  compete  circular  mar- 
gin prevails,  as  Fig.  15. 

(2)  The  nearly  central  filling— 
namely,  the  margin  formed  is  more  than 
a  semicircle,  as  Fig.  16. 

(3)  The  non-central — ^namely,  the 
margins  are  a  semicircle  or  less  than  a 
semicircle,  as  Fig.  17. 

In  Fig.  18,  where  the  carity  overlaps 
the  area  of  change  of  color  present  in 
the  natural  tooth,  it  is  difficult  to  ob- 


Fig.  14. 


Allen's  system.  Here  let  me  deviate 
somewhat.  The  Allen  system  is  practi- 
cally the  same  as  Guttmann's,  except  that 


tain  satisfactory  results  unless  the  skill 
of  the  operator  allow  expertness  in  the 
manipulating  of  different  colored  ce- 


FiG.  16.       Fig.  17. 

b  c 


Fig.  is. 


it  furnishes  rods  which  are  not  mathe- 
matically trued  (trued  rods  can  be  pur- 
chased, however),  and  for  truing  the 
same,  or  for  porcelain  pieces,  Fig.  14 
shows  the  holder,  and  Fig.  19  the  tre- 
phines, graduated  in  size,  furnished  to  do 
this  and  produce  at  the  same  time  the 
necessary  ground  edge.  Carbo  powder 
is  used  in  grinding. 

The  Dall  gage,  already  shown  (Fig. 
3),  is  used  in  each  system. 


ments,  or  the  use  of  trephines  (Fig.  19) 
in  cutting  out  shaded  portions  of  an  ar- 
tificial tooth.  In  molars  and  bicuspids 
(Fig.  20),  how  much  better  than  an 
amalgam  filling,  the  usual  procedure ! 

It  is  my  belief  that  in  Figs.  21  and 
22  the  use  of  this  system  is  question- 
able, as  the  amount  of  undermined  en- 
amel rods  presents  a  dangerous  feature. 
Above  all  other  points  in  porcelain  work 
we  must  be  conservative,  and  the  writer 
has  been  conservative  enough  to  leave 
this  stage  untried.  It  is.  however,  used 
considerablv  abroad. 
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In  addition,  cavities  where  rhachitic 
teeth  are  present,  as  Figs.  23,  34,  and 
25,  are  most  efficaciously  filled  as  in 
Fig.  23,  cross  section.    For  snch  cavi- 


COLOB. 


Note  if  the  inlay  is  to  face  the  light 
or  away  from  the  light.    Buccal  and 


Fra.  19. 


Fie.  20. 


Fio.  21. 


Fig.  22. 


ties  this  is  the  only  filling.  No  other 
filling  is  so  simple,  so  permanent,  so  se- 
cure, or  so  tooth-like  in  appearance.  If 
nowhere  else,  this  is  a  valuable  point  for 


Fig.  23. 


Fig.  24. 


Fio.  26. 


this  method.  Fit  the  rod  in  the  prepared 
cavity,  mark  each  side  (labial  and  lin- 
gual), cut  off,  groove  interior,  and  cement 
to  place.  For  this  cavity  preparation 
Gutttnann  has  given  us  burs  as  shown 
in  the  first  bur  in  Fig.  12.  The  use  of 
the  rods  in  cases  shown  by  Fig.  10  is 
again  questionable.  Approximal  vrall  not 
intact. 


labial  inlays,  offering  one  surface  to  the 
light,  should  exactly  match  the  natural 

tooth. 

In  cavities  on  the  mesial  side,  offering 
two  surfaces  to  the  light,  a  darker  shade 
must  be  chosen;  if  away  from  the  light, 
a  lighter  color.  Ground  porcelain  fill- 
ings, not  having  to  be  "fired,"  never 
change  color  as  selected,  and  if  we  match 
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FlO.  26. 


FlO.  27. 


FlO.  28. 


the  color  of  the  tooth  alone,  no  matter 
what  the  position  of  the  cavity,  we 
achieve  Burprising  results. 


The  rods  may  be  cut  up  into  inlays  of 
varying  thicknesses  and  kept  in  boxes 
ready  for  use.   (Fig.  30.)  Fig.  31  shows 


Fio.  20. 


Fig.  30. 


oooooOOOO 


TECHNIQUE. 

The  technique  is  well  illustrated  by 
Fig.  28.    The  rod  is  then  placed  in  the 

gage,  as  Fig.  29,  nicked  on  each  side  or 
marked  by  pencil,  and  cut  from  the  rod. 


,  cavity;  b,  depth  of  bur  penetration; 
Cj  depth  to  which  the  inlay  should  go,  and 
d,  the  finished  inlay. 

The  inlay  is  ground  on  the  base  so  an 
not  to  touch  the  floor  of  the  cavity.  This 
insures  perfect  marginal  closure  when  in- 
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serted,  the  inlay  fitting  perfectly,  and  if  The  inlay  prepared,  the  setting  of  it 
all  be  correct,  theoretically  at  least  we    is  greatly  facilitated  by  shellacking  it 


Fio.  31. 


Fio.  32. 


Fio.  3S. 


should  have  no  cement  line.  The  cement    to  a  bur  end,  as  Fig.  36,  lessening  the 
is  cut  ofiE  as  by  a  sharp  knife.  liability — as  when  pliers  are  used — of 
The  base  of  the  inlay  is  grooved,  for    its  slipping  away  at  the  critical  moment. 


Fzfl.  84. 


Fio.  35. 


central  fillings,  as  Figs.  33  and  33,  for  Fig.  37  shows  the  proper  stones  to  use 
thick  inlays,  and  Fig.  34  for  thin  inlays,    in  removing  surplus;  which,  by  the  way, 


Fio.  38. 


Fig.  37. 


Always  be  positive  to  introduce  cement 
into  the  cnts  before  inserting  the  inlay 
into  the  cavity. 

Fig.  35  shows  grooving  for  non-central 
cavities. 


should  not  be  removed  until  a  subsequent 
sitting;  if  this  be  not  possible,  then  not 
before  one  and  a  half  to  two  hours,  as 
there  is  great  danger  of  dislod^g  the 
inlay  or  tipping  and  fracturing  the  edges. 
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Fig.  38  shows  proper  stones  to  pro- 
duce fissures,  etc.  A  polish  by  finer  grits 
is  not  absolutely  necessary,  as  the  dense 
structure  of  this  porcelain,  when  wet  wiih 
saliva,  produces  a  very  fine  result. 


Fig.  38. 


mal  cavities.  It  may  be  extensively  used 
in  the  sulci  of  bicuspids  and  molars. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say:  To  judge 
if  these  theories  or  methods  hold  good 
in  practice,  one  must  give  them  a  thor- 


Fio.  39. 


Fig.  39  shows,  at  a,  proper,  and  at  6 
and  c,  improper  contour  to  be  the  result 
of  grinding. 

In  a  set  of  thirty-two  teeth  tills  system 
may  be  conservatively  used  in  eighty-one 
distinct  cavities,  not  counting  appioxi- 


ough  and  not  an  indiscriminate  test.  The 
value  of  this  method  is  greater  than  one 
may  think,  and  grows  urger  by  usage. 
It  is  simple,  accurate,  rapid,  and  scien- 
tific, producing  in  its  place  most  beauti- 
ful results. 


OOIiD  INIiATS. 


Br  W.  B.  DILLS,  DJD.S^  BrooUrMt  N.  Y. 


(BMd  before  the  Dental  Sooletj  of  the  State  of  New  York,  at  ite  annual  meeting, 
held  at  Albany.  N.  T.,  May  II.  1908.) 


IT  is  with  some  fear  and  trepidation 
that  I  come  before  you  to  present 
radical  and  contradictory  methods 
for  the  preservation  of  teeth  from  the 
ravages  of  decay.  Realizing  fully  the  im- 
portance of  the  manipulative  art,  which 
has  made  American  dentistry  what  it  is 
today  you  can  understand  why  I,  as  a 
young  member  of  this  honored  profes- 
sion, should  hesitate  when  I  assume  to 
cast  or  throw  aside  the  keystone  to  the 
arch  of  our  temple,  and  presume  to  sub- 
stitute for  it  a  new  and  more  practical 
key  for  the  maintenance  of  the  arch — 
namely,  that  of  zinc  phosphate  over  gold 
foil. 

We  all  know  that,  in  the  past,  the  pio- 
neers in  dental  art  were  the  men  who 
could  manipulate  gold  foil  for  the  suc- 
cessful restoration  of  lost  tooth-structure ; 
and  this  was  carried  so  far  that  success 


was  largely  gaged  by  the  ability  to  handle 
soft  or  cohesive  gold  for  the  substitution 
of  lost  tooth-structure.  That  this  has 
been  and  is  generally  accomplished  is 
beyond  a  doubt;  but  that  this  accom- 
plishment is  the  best  method  for  the 
preservation  of  teeth  in  the  human  anat- 
omy is  an  open  question,  and  as  an 
individual  having  only  limited  expe- 
rience, I  can  but  feel  that  it  is  far  from 
the  true  and  scientific  solution  of  the 
problem. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  educated  for 
the  practice  of  this  our  honorable  pro- 
fession in  order  to  save  and  make  useful 
those  organs  of  the  oral  cavity  with  as 
little  pain,  suffering,  and  discomfort  as 
possible  to  those  who  place  themselves 
under  our  care.  This  being  the  case,  we 
must  take  into  consideration  all  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages,  not  only  to 
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the  operator  but  to  the  patient.  And  it 
might  be  wdl  to  consider  at  this  time  the 
advantage  to  the  operator,  admitting  this 
preference  to  be  selfisb. 

I  doubt  if  there  be  one  person  present 
who  will  not  concede  the  fact  that  a 
method  to  be  accepted  must  possess  the 
marked  advantage  of  being  either  a  time- 
saving  or  a  remunerative  process.  As 
an  illostration,  we  will  take  a  lower  first 
molar,  with  a  meslo-approximal  occlusal 
cavity.  If  the  wall  of  the  cavity  be  of 
good  strength,  the  restoration  may  be  ac- 
complished with  foil  and  mallet,  with 
perfect  satisfaction  to  both  operator  and 
patient,  in  from  one  to  three  hours'  time 
— admitting  that  the  condensation  of  the 
foil  is  perfect. 

The  finishing  detuU  being  accom- 
plished, we  etilT  have,  however,  staring 
us  in  the  face  the  worst  feature  as  to 
stability — namely,  that  of  the  molecular 
change  in  the  filling  by  the  constant 
stress  of  mastication,  which  forces  the 
foil  to  the  periphery  of  the  cavity,  and 
ultimately  causes  the  fracture  of  one  or 
both  of  the  walls  supporting  it.  This 
may  happen  within  a  few  months  or 
within  a  few  years,  but  the  result  is 
the  same;  the  operation  has  to  be  re- 
newed and  enlarged,  and  as  it  was  in 
the  beginning,  so  it  will  be  in  the  end. 
Now,  how  are  we  to  overcome  this  dif- 
ficulty? I  know  of  no  easier  or  simpler 
method  than  by  the  insertion  of  a  good 
practical  inlay. 

I  feel  that  we  are  deeply  indebted  .to 
Dr.  N.  S.  Jenkins  of  Dresden,  Germany, 
for  his  solution  of  this  problem,  in  that 
he  has  devised  a  means  by  which  zinc 
phosphate — which  is  bevond  a  question 
of  doubt  the  most  reliable  filling  for 
teeth,  when  properly  protected — may  be 
used  with  assurance  of  success.  And 
while  I  am  presenting  to  you  a  method 
for  the  protection  of  such  fillings  with 
gold,  it  is  a  question  whether  porce- 
Uin  would  not  be  just  as  efficacious. 
This  is  one  of  the  problems  that  must 
be  solved  hy  the  individual  from  practical 
experience,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
my  efforts  to  present  this  subject  to  you 
will  be  productive  of  a  discussion  which 
will  go  far  toward  its  final  solution. 


But  of  one  thing  I  am  perfeotlj  con- 
vinced, and  that  is,  that  gold  foil  and 
the  mallet  are  things  of  the  paat  and 
not  of  the  future.  This  is  the  conclusion 
which  led  me  to  state  in  the  beginning 
that  I  came  before  you  with  fear  ana 
trepidation;  while  I  want  to  assure  you 
that  I  have  the  courage  of  my  convw- 
tions,  and  place  myself  on  record  as  one 
of  the  first  to  accept  and  advocate  the 
new  art  for  the  salvation  and  restoration 
of  the  teeth. 

This  matter  has  seemed  of  such  im- 
portance that  I  have  given  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  attention  to  the  best  possi- 
ble method  of  producing  a  protection  to 
a  zinc  phosphate  filling,  and  I  would 
present  on  this  occasicm  a  method  which 
to  me  has  proved  more  than  satisfactory. 
If  you  can  offer  any  suggestion  for  ita 
betterment  I  shall  feel  that  I  have  been 
more  than  repaid  for  my  small  efforts  in 
bringing  this  subject  before  you.  The 
following  is  a  detailed  description  of  my 
methods  of  making  gold  inlays ; 

I  have  found  that  platinoid.  No.  30 
to  28  gage,  makes  a  most  excellent  cup  or 
form  for  the  retention  of  the  impression 
material,  after  preparing  the  tooth  with 
suitable  draft  for  an  impression  and  the 
proper  setting  of  an  inlay.  The  platinoid 
can  be  easily  cut  to  shape  with  an  or- 
dinary pair  of  scissors,  and  bent  so  as 
to  conform  to  the  contour  of  the  particu- 
lar requirements.  The  "Perfection"  com- 
pound is  used,  as  manufactured  by  the 
Detroit  Mfg.  Co.  It  is  first  rolled  into 
pencil  or  stick  form,  which  permits  of 
cuitting  after  slight  warming.  The  plati- 
noid havihg  been  cut  and  bent,  it  should 
be  heated  in  the  alcohol  fiame,  so  that 
the  required  amount  of  the  compound 
can  be  made  to  adhere  perfectly  to  its 
surface,  so  that  when  withdrawing  the 
impression  the  two  will  come  away  to- 
gether. 

In  cases  that  have  been  protected  by 
the  rubber  dam — the  cavity  of  course 
having  been  prepared  with  suitable  draft 
and  coated  with  vaselin — the  cup  and 
compound  may  be  removed  without  the 
slightest  danger  of  any  distortion. 

Having  secured  an  accurate  impression 
in  this  way,  it  is  invested  in  plaster,  the 
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surfaces  of  which  are  exposed,  that  amal- 
gam may  be  packed  and  burnished  into 
the  mold,  resulting  in  a  practically  per- 
fect reproduction  of  the  cavity.  The 
amalgam  should  be  mixed  thin,  and  the 
mercury  worked  out  as  you  are  filling 
in  the  mold,  and  allowed  to  stand  over 
night.  This  amalgam  die  is  taken  out 
of  the  plaster  and  embedded  in  a  com- 
position called  "dental  lac,"  contained 
in  one  of  the  cups  which  belong  to  the 
Brewster  so-called  waiter-press. 

Kow  adjust  a  piece  of  pure  gold  of 
No.  34  gage  over  the  die,  press  it  down 
into  the  cavity  with  a  piece  of  spunk, 
and  burnish.  Take  it  out,  trim  and  an- 
neal it,  and  replace  on  the  amalgam  die. 
Put  a  piece  of  spunk  in  the  center, 
place  in  the  press  and  swage,  and  trim 
to  about  1  mm.  of  the  cavity  margin; 
then  anneal  and  swa^  a^ain. 

Fill  the  matrix  with  any  quick-setting 
cement.  I  have  a  quantity  of  Archite 
cement  left  over,  and  I  think  probably 
there  are  others  who  have  some  also.  It 
sets  and  hardens  quickly.  (By  the  way, 
that  is  the  only  purpose  for  which  Ar- 
chite has  any  value,  so  far  as  I  know.) 
After  filling  the  matrix  with  cement, 
place  it  in  the  cavity  and  instruct  the 
patient  to  bite  while  the  cement  is  still 
soft.  Take  it  out  and  trim  to  contour, 
and  around  the  edge  trim  below  the 
enamel  margin  to  about  the  thickness  of 
the  piece  of  gold  that  you  are  to  swage 
for  the  top  cap.  Replace  it  on  the  amal- 
gam die  and  swage  the  top  piece  of  No. 
3G  gage  pure  gold;  trim  away  to  the 
line  where  you  are  to  unite  the  two  pieces, 
anneal,  and  re-swage. 

I  separate  the  two  pieces,  and  usually 
find  upon  tapping  the  matrix  that  the 
cement  will  drop  out  very  readily ;  if  not, 
catch  the  matrix  with  the  foil-carriers, 
and  tap  them  once  or  twice.  The  ce- 
ment will  drop  out  whole,  so  that  you 
may  have  it  at  any  time  to  straighten  out 
the  cap  if  distorted  in  any  manner. 


I  cut  out  of  the  matrix  one-half  or 
more  of  its  center,  keeping  away  from 
its  margin  in  accordance  with  the  shape 
of  the  cavity.  In' cutting  this  hole  the 
matrix  becomes  somewhat  distorted;  I 
anneal  it,  replace  it  in  the  amalgam  die, 
and  burnish  well  to  place ;  take  out  again 
and  anneal,  place  the  cement  core  in  po- 
sition, and  re-swage;  remove  the  cement 
core,  and  unite  the  two  pieces  over  the 
Bunsen  flame — at  one  point  only — with 
22-k.  solder  and  a  little  powdered  borax. 
Try  it  in  the  amalgam  die,  and  see  that 
the  two  pieces  have  a  close  contact  all 
around.  Then  finish  with  22-k.  solder, 
and  fill  in  with  any  low-karat  solder, 
leaving  enough  space  inside  to  act  as  an 
undercut  in  retaining  the  filling. 

Set  it  in  the  tooth  and  allow  the  ce- 
ment to  harden.  All  that  now  remains 
to  be  done  is  to  run  a  disk  over  the 
edges,  and  polish  with  a  brush  wheel. 

I  have  found  this  method  applicable 
to  the  deciduous  as  well  as  to  the  perma- 
nent teeth,  and  particularly  advantageous 
in  that  it  eliminates  the  long  and  tedi- 
ous operations  necessary  for  the  intro- 
duction of  gold  foil.  It  also  eliminates 
or  relieves  a  child  of  the  fatigue  and 
discomfort  of  sitting  an  unne(^Bary  long 
time  with  the  rubber  dam  in  position. 

There  are  many  other  advantages  that 
might  be  claimed  for  this  or  any  of  the 
methods  of  obtaining  a  perfect  gold,  in- 
lay, but  these  I  must  leave  for  your  own 
deduction,  only  adding  in  conclusion  that 
I  sincerely  hope  you  will  find  enough  in 
this  short  paper  to  provoke  a  discussion 
which  will  bring  out  whatever  good  qual- 
ities this  method  may  possess,  as  well  as 
the  advantages  of  the  several  different 
methods. 

I  beg  you  to  accept  my  sincere  thanks 
for  your  kind  attention  and  courtesy, 
and  my  assurance  that  I  much  appreciate 
the  honor  of  having  been  selected  as  an 
essayist  of  the  Dental  Society  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 
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(Continued  from  vol.  zlviii,  page  1214.) 


Second  Day — Morning  Seamn. 

After  some  routine  bnainess  had  been 
transacted, 

The  next  order  of  business  was  the 
reading  of  a  paper  entitled  "The  Porce- 
lain Kod  in  Dentistry/'  by  Dr.  Geo. 
B.  Mitchell,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

[This  paper  is  printed  in  full  at  page 
31  of  the  present  issue  of  the  Cosmos.] 

Discussion. 

Dr.  J.  Q.  Byram,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Dr.  Mitchell  has  given  us  a  very  elaborate 
exposS  of  this  subject,  and  I  feel  that  his 
position  is  one  that  needs  but  little  de- 
fense, yet  it  is  one  that  is  open  to  a 
great  deal  of  criticism.  I  am  always 
glad  to  admit  it,  when  I  find  someone 
more  skilful  than  I.  Anyone  who  can. 
take  burs  and  manipulate  them  in  cavi- 
ties on  the  buccal  surfaces  of  molars  and 
bicuspids,  or  even  on  the  labial  surfaces 
of  the  incisors  and  canines,  and  prepare 
them  so  that  they  are  absolutely  the  size 
of  the  bur,  I  am  frank  to  say  can  do 
more  than  I.  I  never  saw  a  skilled  ma- 
chinist attempt  to  drill  a  hole  without 
first  placing  the  work  in  a  lathe  or  simi- 
lar apparatus  where  he  would  have  every 
mechanical  assistance,  and  it  seems  quite 
impossible  that  we  can  take  burs  in  right- 
angle  handpieces  and  drill  a  hole — if  I 
may  so  call  it — so  that  the  diameter  of 
that  cavity  id  any  direction  will  be  abso- 
lutely the  same  as  the  diameter  of  the 
bur.  If  it  were  possible  to  do  these 
things,  I  grant  yon  that  the  porcelain 


rod  would  have  great  value  in  such  cav- 
ities. 

Dr.  Mitchell  makes  the  claim  that 
many  times  the  margins  are  invisible.  I 
have  seen  a  few  inlays  constructed  by  the 
process  of  burnishing  in  the  matrix  where 
the  margins  were  invisible.  But  they 
are  ezceptionB,  and  I  think  the  doctor 
will  have  to  admit  that  it  is  the  excep- 
tion rather  than  the  rule,  where  he  has 
invisible  margins  by  this  method.  One 
of  the  first  criticisms  would  be  upon  the 
cavity  preparation  of  this  system.  I  am 
sorry  that  the  doctor  did  not  go  into  the 
technique  of  cavity  preparation  and  tell 
us  bow  to  prepare  the  cavity  represented 
in  Fig.  31,  and  how  he  prepares  the  rod 
so  that  it  absolutely  fits  that  cavity.  1 
am  frank  to  say  that  I  cannot  do  it,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  in  most  cases  the  time 
consumed  in  such  operations  would  be 
greater  than  that  occupied  in  burnish- 
ing the  matrix  and  fusing  the  inlay. 
It  is  not  the  little  inlays  that  bother  us 
most,  because  they  are  comparatively  few. 
I  believe  in  the  majority  of  cases  we  do 
not  have  small  cavities  like  those  repre- 
sented here,  and  if  your  patients  in  the 
East  have  this  form  of  cavities  you  are 
more  fortunate  than  we  are  in  the  West. 
We  find  that  the  cavity  not  only  involves 
the  middle  third  of  the  tooth,  but  extends 
in  one  or  both  approximal  directions. 
If  it  were  possible  to  find  more  of  these 
smaller  ones,  this  system  would  prob- 
ably be  of  great  value.  I  have  discon- 
tinued preparing  most  small  cavities  in 
circular  form,  and  I  believe  there  are 
good  reasons  for  it.   In  the  first  place. 
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a  circular  filling  does  not  give  the  same 
cosmetic  effect  as  where  it  is  prepared  in 
a  more  irregular  marginal  form.  An- 
other thing :  Always  remember  that  the 
labial  surfaces  of  the  incisors  and  canines, 
and  especially  the  latter,  are  curved  in 
both  directions,  the  curvature  being 
greater  mesio-distally.  In  order  that 
we  may  get  the  proper  depth  of  the 
cavity  by  this  method  at  the  extreme 
mesial  and  distal  edges,  it  is  necessar}' 
to  grind  the  porcelain  so  that  it  con- 
forms to  the  shape  of  the  cavity.  If 
this  be  true,  then  it  seems  to  me 
that  more  time  is  consumed  than  would 
have  been  the  case  in  burnishing  in 
a  matrix  and  fusing  an  inlay.  But  the 
essayist  very  nicely  gets  over  this  by 
saying  that,  where  indicated,  they  make 
ideal  fillings.  As  he  has  mentioned  it 
himself,  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to 
dwell  further  upon  that  point,  because  T 
believe  that  no  sane  American  dentist 
would  attempt  to  fill  such  a  cavity  as  you 
see  represented  in  the  bicuspid,  and  con- 
sider it  good  practice.  I  question  very 
much  whether  this  method  vrill  do  for 
general  practice. 

The  essayist  also  speaks  of  colors  being 
the  same.  I  can  hardly  understand  that. 
When  we  take  a  piece  of  porcelain  in 
the  shape  of  a  cone,  made  of  the  same 
body,  using  the  same  pigment,  we  find  a 
variation  of  the  hue  of  that  color  depen- 
dent upon  the  thickness  of  the  mass. 
Can  we  expect  to  take  one  of  these  rods, 
cut  off  a  thin  section,  place  it  in  the 
cavity,  and  then  have  the  same  color  that 
we  had  originally  in  the  rod?  This 
porcelain  is  translucent  just  the  same  as 
other  forms  of  porcelain,  and  it  would 
seem  that  we  have  the  same  difficulty  in 
obtaining  color  here  that  we  have  in  other 
forms  of  inlays.  I  wish,  however,  to 
compliment  the  essayist,  because  I  think 
it  is  a  subject  well  worth  bringing  to 
our  attention,  and  one  well  worth  study- 
ing. I  frankly  admit  that  my  expe- 
rience with  the  porcelain  rod  has  been 
limited ;  I  have  used  it  In  a  few  cases,  but 
not  to  the  extent  that  the  essayist  has, 
because  I  am  an  advocate  rather  of  the 
matrix  system. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Babnes,  Syracuse.  ''A  place 


for  everything  and  everything  in  its 
place."  If  the  dental  profession  carried 
out  that  rule  to  the  letter,  what  an  in- 
crease there  would  be  in  the  number  of 
perfectly  satisfied  patients.  As  each  new 
method  or  material  is  presented  to  us  we 
either  take  it  up  eagerly  to  the  profit 
of  the  manufacturers  and  overdo  it,  push 
our  own  good  judgment  to  one  side,  and 
"Hip,  hip,  hurrah!"  for  the  new  thing 
in  every  place,  or  else,  if  we  have  been 
well  bitten  a  few  times,  absolutely  refuse 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  to  the 
detriment,  perhaps,  of  our  patients  and 
practice.  It  is  a  matter  of  individual 
judgment  as  to  how  a  cavity  shall  be  pre- 
pared and  what  it  shall  be  filled  with,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  remaining  tooth- 
structure  and  make  the  organ  useful  and 
ornamental. 

One  thing  that  impressed  me  in  Dr. 
Mitchell's  paper  was  his  illustration  of 
■  the  proneness  of  some  men  to  use  one 
particular  method  in  every  case,  from  the 
days  of  the  "Royal  Mineral  Succeda- 
neum'' — when  the  best  gold  operations 
of  that  day,  performed  by  the  leaders 
in  the  profession,  were  replaced  by  the 
dental  enthusiasts  of  those  days  with 
the  simplest  shrinking  silver  amalgam — 
down  through  the  copper  amalgam  craze, 
pulp-capping,  immediate  roof-filling,  im- 
plantation, porcelain  roots,  pulp-mummi- 
fication, great  exitension,  and  metallic 
root-fillings.  Do  you  remember  cata- 
phoresis  and  Archite  cement  ?  Now  it  is 
inlays,  gold  and  porcelain,  Ascher's  ce- 
ment, and  somnoform.  All  of  these  ma- 
terials and  methods  are  correct  in  their 
place,  but  not  every  place  is  correct  for 
any  particular  one  of  them.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  individual  judgment — the  treat- 
ment and  preparation  of  a  cavity  and 
what  it  shall  be  filled  with — and  this 
judgment  is  guided  by  the  operator's 
ability  in  the  use  of  certain  methods 
and  materials,  modified  by  the  particular 
fad  with  which  he  is  indulging  or  ex- 
perimenting at  the  time.  Good  Judg- 
ment is  a  polite  n^e  for  common  sense 
or  horse  sense,  which  causes  a  man  to  do 
the  right  thing  in  the  right  way  at  the 
right  time  in  the  right  place.  The  more 
common  sense  that  is  mixed  with  your 
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filling  material  the  better;  and  be  care- 
ful tiiat  it  doeB  not  bum  out  when  bak- 
ing the  porcelain.  I  am  not  deprecating 
the  spirit  which  impeU  a  man  to  experi- 
ment with  a  new  material  or  method 
which  some  clinician  has  recommended 
to  be  used  everywhere  every  time,  with 
saving  of  time.  He  ought  to  try  it.  If 
there  be  a  new  method  or  new  material, 
it  is  his  duty  to  himself  and  his  patients 
to  learn  all  about  it  and  use  it  in  its 
place.  I  wish  the  essayist  had  laid  more 
stress  on  the  selection  of  cavities  for 
porcelain-rod  inla^.  I  have  heard  more 
than  one  paper  on  selection  of  filling 
materials,  but  I  fail  to  remember  one 
on  the  selection  of  cavities.  In  this  age 
of  advance  in  the  dental  profession,  the 
man  who  gets  the  "one-fiUing-material- 
everywhere'^  habit  ought  to  have  a  paper 
written  for  his  special  benefit. 

I  always  had  an  idea  that  I  could  do 
anything  that  anyone  else  could,  and  I 
can.  I  have  two  hands,  two  feet,  and  a 
reasonable  amount  of  brains,  all  of  which 
have  been  in  training  for  several  years, 
so  why  cannot  I  perform  the  same  opera- 
tion that  someone  else  does?  I  know  I 
can,  but  I  also  know  that  in  using  the 
same  materials  and  methods  as  does 
Brown.  Smith,  or  Jones,  I  cannot  do  so 
well  as  they,  and  if  a  thing  be  not  done 
well  it  is  done  wrong;  therefore  it  is 
wrong  for  a  man  to  perform  an  operation 
for  a  patient  that  he  cannot  do  well. 
He  E^ould  either  have  better  training,  or 
adopt  a  different  method.  The  natural 
talents  of  different  men  vary  not  so  much 
in  kind  as  in  degree.  We  all  have  some 
eye  for  shape,  form,  and  color,  but  how 
much  more  easily  and  neatly  will  one  man 
make  a  baked  porcelain  inlay  than  an- 
other !  Without  any  difficulty  he  selects 
just  the  right  color  and  shade—or  Imows 
that  if  he  has  not  done  so  he  can  rectify 
it  before  the  final  bake — gets  the  contour 
correct,  and  when  cemented  in  place  his 
inlay  looks  as  natural  as  the  tooth ;  and 
he  did  not  spend  an  hour  grinding  off 
the  excess  of  porcelain,  either. 

Perhaps  I  am  wandering  far  from  the 
pq)er  under  discussion,  but  the  porce- 
lain rod  must  go  through  the  same  pro- 
cess of  being  weeded  out  of  cavities  not 


adapted  to  it,  as  has  been  the  case  with 
every  other  filling  material  we  use  or  have 
experimented  with.  There  is  a  place  for 
each  and  all  of  them,  though  the  place  for 
some  is  not  in  a  dental  office,  much  less 
in  the  mouth  of  a  patient.  I  would 
suggest  to  go  slowly  with  most  of  them. 
Let  someone  else  have  a  share  of  the 
successes  and  failures  of  the  newest  new. 
The  doctor  has  given  a  terse  outline  of 
the  uses  of  the  porcelain  rod  for  making 
an  artistic  and  natural  restoration  of  a 
carious  tooth.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  it  is  better  adapted  than  any 
other  filling  material  in  the  case  of  those 
rarer  circular  labial  cavities  in  the  an- 
terior teeth.  The  amount  of  time  re- 
quired is  an  objection — generally  two 
sittings.  A  cavity  of  that  class  is  the 
simplest  in  which  a  filling  can  be  in- 
serted. Suppose  it  be  a  fused  porcelain 
filling  and  your  color  is  wrong  the  first 
time,  and  you  bake  two,  perhaps  three, 
before  you  are  satisfied;  which  method 
has  consumed  the  least  time?  But  if 
your  color  and  contour  had  been  right 
the  first  time,  you  would  have  saved  an 
hour  on  your  day's  work  and  finished 
the  operation  at  the  one  sitting.  In,  say, 
one-quarter  and  three-quarter  circular 
cavities  in  the  incisive  edge,  I  can  bake 
a  more  satisfactory  piece  of  porcelain 
than  I  can  grind  in,  and  in  so  doing 
save  time.  Personally,  I  find  very 
few  cavities  in  which  I  cannot  use 
to  better  advantage  some  method  other 
than  the  porcelain  rod.  Now,  that  is  just 
a  matter  of  the  personal  equation,  and 
goes  to  prove  the  statement  which  I  made 
— that  I  can  do  anything  that  anyone 
else  can,  but  I  cannot  do  it  as  well  if  I 
undertake  to  use  his  method. 

Every  man's  judgment,  even  that  of  the 
moBt  fair-minded,  is  biased  by  his  per- 
sonal experience.  His  judgment  as  based 
on  his  knowledge — I  use  the  word  in 
its  broadest  meaning — being  based  on  the 
varied  views  of  many  men,  would  be  fair 
and  impartial,  but  his  own  personal  ex- 
perience will  carry  much  weight  in  form- 
ing his  opinion.  In  dentistry  every  man 
must  be  a  law  unto  himself.  Whatever 
method  he  adopts  let  it  be  that  with 
which  he  can  get  the  best  results.  Methods 
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which  appeal  to  him  as  time  or  energy 
savers  he  should  experiment  with,  but 
conservatiyely,  until  he  is  assured  of  the 
validity  of  their  claims  and  their  adapt- 
ability to  his  particular  manipulative 
ability. 

Think  of  the  pieces  of  bridge  work  you 
have  seen  in  the  last  twenty  years  that 
wertr  failures  through  bad  designing  or 
faulty  construction,  or  that  should  never 
have  been  ins^^rted  at  all.  After  all,  we 
learn  more  from  our  failures  than  our 
successes;  but  one  can  learn  just  as  much 
from  the  other  fellow's  failures,  and  it 
won't  hit  him  half  as  hard.  Do  not 
understand  me  as  being  opposed  to  every 
new  thing  that  comes  along,  for  I  am  not, 
but  I  try  to  go  a  little  slower  than  the 
enthusiasts.  Enthusiasts  are  all  right 
for  the  profession,  we  need  them,  but  the 
"conservative"  will  have  less  to  regret 
than  the  "radical."  As  Dr.  Mitchell 
showed  us,  some  men  would  use  porcelain 
rods  in  every  possible  case — and  in  some 
not  possible;  so  some  men  would  use 
gold,  or  cataphoresis,  or  Archite  cement, 
or  pulp-mummification,  in  all  cases. 

Dentistry  is  advancing  fast,  and  im- 
proving, along  with  wireless  telegraphy 
and  gasoline  engines,  but  do  not  get  so 
far  ahead  at  the  forks  of  the  road  that 
you  have  to  whistle  for  the  rest  of  the 
procession  to  catch  up,  and  then  find  they 
have  taken  the  other  road  because  it  is 
better.  Make  haste  slowly,  and  you  will 
be  farther  ahead  in  your  profession  and 
stand  higher  in  the  estimation  of  your 
patients. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Rich,  Saratoga  Springs. 
I  am  glad  that  Dr.  Mitchell  has  had  the 
courage  of  his  convictions.  The  porce- 
lain rod  has  a  place  in  our  practice. 
While  he  brings  us  nothing  new,  and 
makes  no  pretense  of  doing  so,  I  feel  that 
he  should  be  commended  for  re-directing 
our  attention  to  this  subject.  The  porce- 
lain-rod filling  is  originally  an  English 
method  of  practice.  I  think  this  a  result 
of  the  fact  that  they  manufactured  a 
porcelain  of  such  perfect  homogeneity 
and  coloring  that  its  use  as  a  filling 
material  was  practically  and  artutically 
satisfactory. 

The  essayist  insists  upon  the  merit 


of  the  method,  and  doubtless  he  is  right. 
It  probably  is  a  valuable  aid  in  many 
instance,  but  the  best  operators  in  fused 
porcelain  work,  in  contradistinction,  will 
be  found  to  be  those  who  give  it  most 
attention,  because  they  become  more 
nearly  perfect  in  manipnlatiTe  ability 
or  technique.  Preferably,  then,  most 
operators  should  adhere  to  one  method, 
thereby  achieving  greater  perfection. 

Perfect  circles,  squares,  diamonds, 
crescents,  or  other  geometrically  shaped 
cavities  detract  from  a  perfect  operation, 
because  the  esthetic  eye  is  shocked  by  the 
perfectly  regular  substitute  for  lost  sub- 
stance— irregular  lines  are  not  so  easily 
discerned. 

The  contouring  of  a  porcelain-rod 
inlay  after  fixation  may  be  the  very 
means  of  inviting  recurrence  of  decay, 
by  the  destruction  of  the  fine  edge  of 
enamel.  The  reasons  stated  for  the  non- 
use  of  this  method  are  potent.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  enlarge  on  the  points  of  ez> 
cellence  of  the  method.  Dr.  Mitchell 
should  have  our  hearty  thanks  for  bring- 
ing again  to  our  notice  the  porcelain  rod 
in  dentistry. 

Dr.  E.  H.  HoFHEiNz,  Rochester. 
No  doubt  Dr.  Mitchell  had  myself  in 
mind  when  he  spoke  of  the  old  gentlemen 
who  would  report  some  of  the  joyful 
moments  they  had  spent  in  making  the 
porcelain-rod  inlay,  because  he  saw  in 
my  office  many  of  these  fillings  which  I 
introduced  some  fifteen  years  ago,  and 
which  are  doing  good  service  today.  I  am 
quite  cosmopolitan  in  my  dentistry,  but 
I  do  not  see  how  the  doctor  can  enumer- 
ate eighty-one  different  cavities — except 
those  of  different  sizes — in  which  he 
places  the  porcelain  rod.  They  have 
certainly  great  advantages  and  possibili- 
ties. Some  say  they  can  put  in  a  porce- 
lain inlay  quicker  than  a  porcelain  rod. 
I  do  not  agree  with  that,  unless  it  be 
that  they  choose  the  wrong  place  for 
either  one  or  the  other.  The  porcelain 
rod  in  the  small  circular  cavities  on  the 
anterior  teeth,  and  particularly  upon  the 
lingual  or  buccal  surfaces  of  posterior 
teeth,  where  the  color  problem  does  not 
enter,  I  think  can  be  inserted  much  more 
quickly  than  any  inlay  which  I,  at  least. 
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can  make.  The  greatest  diBadrantage  of 
the  porcelain  lod  is  its  lack  of  variety 
of  colors. 

The  essayist  has  laid  particular  stress 
upon  the  fact  that  the  bur  should  at  all 
times  be  held  at  right  angles  witii  the 
bottom  of  the  cavity.  That  is  one  of 
the  essential  features  in  the  success  of 
the  porcelain-rod  inlay.  If  this  is  not 
done  you  will  have  such  an  imperfect 
margin  that  in  time  it  must  fail. 

Tlie  color  problem  can  be  overcome 
where  it  is  the  choice  of  the  operator 
to  use  the  porcelain  rod,  say  upon  inci- 
sive labial  cavities.  I  should  recommend 
in  this  case  to  grind  the  inlay  to  the 
natural  contour  of  the  tooth  before 
cementing.  After  having  it  groimd  very 
nearly  to  the  contour,  drop  a  piece  of 
hard  wax  in  the  bottom  of  the  cavity, 
insert  the  inlay,  and  shape  the  labial  con- 
tour. The  inlay  is  then  removed,  and  if 
it  be  necessary  to  get  a  variety  of  colors, 
you  can  bake  a  lower-fusing  body  on  the 
inlay,  and  get  the  desired  variety  of 
colors  very  easily. 

The  question  of  cementation  has  been 
brought  up.  Not  long  since  I  read  a 
paper  written  by  Dr.  Head,  in  which  he 
says  that  a  large  body  of  cement  is  always 
necessary  to  retain  an  inlay,  and  I  think 
that  the  larger  the  foody  of  cement  in  the 
cavity,  the  safer  the  inlay  is  held.  For 
that  reason,  after  the  porcelain  rod  is 
made,  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  making 
that  part  which  enters  the  cavity  cone- 
shaped,  so  that  I  get  more  cement  in  the 
bottom  of  the  cavity  than  at  the  margins. 

Dr.  Byram  has  told  us  repeatedly  that 
he  has  not  seen  so  many  of  the  small 
cavities  in  the  West  as  we  see  in  the  East. 
I  do  not  know  why.  I  meet  in  my  prac- 
tice witJi  a  great  many  of  these  small 
labial  cavities.  Of  course  in  the  West 
they  do  things  on  a  larger  scale  than  we 
do  in  the  East,  and  it  may  be  that  they 
make  these  cavities  much  larger  than 
we  do.  There  is  no  good  reason  why,  in 
a  tooth  which  may  ^ow  a  slight  line  of 
dismtegration  in  the  enamS  labially, 
especially  along  the  gum  line,  we  should 
not  put  a  small  porcelain  filling  in  the 
cavi^  proper,  whether  by  the  rod  or  the 
matrix  system,  and  by  rigid  prophylactic 


treatment  keep  the  rest  of  that  surface 
free  from  disintegration  by  decay.  In  my 
practice  I  have  many  of  these  cavities 
filled  with  porcelain,  and  I  keep  the  rest 
of  the  surfaces  free  from  decay.  It  may 
be  that  the  doctor  applies  the  western 
degree  of  extension,  and  thinks  it  is  wiser 
to  extend  the  cavity  from  the  mesial  to 
the  distal  surfaces.  Whether  that  is  best 
I  very  much  doubt. 

Br.  Byram  has  also  taken  exception  to 
the  method  of  filling  these  teeth  with 
the  porcelain  rod.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
better  one,  and  I  will  be  very  grateftu 
to  Dr.  Byram  if  he  will  tell  me  of  it. 
Invariably  such  cavities  are  extremely 
small,  and  it  is  iu  these  small  labial  cav- 
ities where  the  porcelain  rod  is  best  in- 
dited. Did  I  understand  Br.  Byram 
to  say  that  it  would  be  bad  practice  to  fill 
a  tooth  with  the  porcelain  rod  as  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  23  ? 

Dr.  Byram.  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr. 
Mitchell  if  it  is  intended  to  show  an 
open  space?  That  is,  is  the  approximal 
surface  involved? 

Dr.  Mitchell.  No. 

Dr.  Btram .  Then  I  was  mistaken.  It 
looked  to  me  as  though  the  hole  was 
drilled  through,  and  involved  the  approx- 
imal surface. 

Dr.  HoFHEiNZ.  I  am  sure  you  mis- 
understood the  drawing.  I  think  if  the 
porcelain  rod  has  a  place  at  all,  it  is  in 
cavities  of  that  kind.  They  are  better 
and  more  substantially  filled  by  means  of 
the  rod  than  with  anything  else,  becaiue 
the  circumferences  of  the  cavity  labially 
and  lingually  almost  invariably  agree, 
and  for  that  reason  you  can  use  the  same 
four,  and  have  the  same  circumference  of 
the  inlay. 

Another  cavity  in  which  the  porcelain 
rod  is  very  much  indicated  is  the  ex- 
tremely small  cavity  that  you  find  on  the 
incisal  portion  of  those  teeth  suffering 
from  faulty  enamel  development.  These 
cavities  are  filled  in  my  office  with  rods 
made  by  myself,  not  bought. 

I  think  that  eiier  all  is  told  the  porce- 
lain rod  has  many  excellent  applications ; 
places  where  it  can  be  properly  put,  just 
the  same  as  the  matrix  inlay'  has  in  so 
many  other  cases. 
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Dr.  Mitchell  (closing  the  discus- 
sion). I  think  Dr.  Hofheinz  has  ably 
defended  this  system,  and  he  has  covered 
the  principal  additional  points  which  J 
should  have  otherwise  referred  to. 

I  want  to  say  in  answer  to  Dr.  Byram 
that  I  do  not  think  I  made  the  statement 
that  this  was  an  absolute  method,  but 
I  said  it  was  the  most  accurate  of  any 
method  which  we  have.  I  do  not  mean 
by  that  to  intimate  that  this  system  can 
be  used  everywhere.  We  see  a  great 
many  buccal  cavities  on  the  molara  and 
bicuspids  that  can  readily  be  made  round, 
and  most  men  fill  these  cavities  with 
amalgfun.  Now,  if  you  will  use  the  rod 
inlay  instead  of  the  amalgam  for  such 
cavities,  you  will  have  over  fifty  per  cent, 
of  betterment  of  the  conditions  there.  As 
I  said  in  the  paper,  in  its  place  and  used 
properly,  it  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
methods  which  are  available  to  us. 

The  subject  was  then  passed. 

A  paper  was  then  read  by  Dr.  W.  B. 
Dills,  Brooklyn,  entitled  "Gold  Inlays." 

[This  paper  is  printed  in  full  at  page 
40  of  the  present  issue  of  the  Cosmos.] 

Discussion. 

Dr.  John  I.  Hart,  New  York  city.  I 
can  agree  with  nearly  everything  Dr.  Dills 
has  said,  with  the  exception  that  I  think 
he  is  a  little  enthusiastic  when  he  says 
the  mallet  and  the  foil  in  their  various 
forms  may  pass  out  of  use.  I  think  that 
in  the  smaller  cavities  in  the  back  teeth 
the  foil  and  mallet  will  always  be  used, 
hat  in  the  large  cavities  involving  the 
approximal  and  the  occlusal  surfaces  of 
these  teeth  I  am  sure  that  the  gold  inlay 
saves  the  patient,  saves  the  operator,  and 
will  save  the  teeth.  We  get  the  den- 
sity, we  get  the  contour,  and  we  get 
the  margin  with  infinitely  less  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  energy  than  we  could  by 
malleting-in  the  filling  and  having  the 
patient  worn  out  nervously  when  we  are 
attempting  to  finish  that  filling  down.  I 
like  the  type  of  inlay  suggested  by  Dr. 
Dills  much  better  than  that  suggested 
by  Dr.  Perry,  in  that  the  Dills  inlay  has 
a  hollow  surface  on  the  inner  side,  which 
admits  of  a  larger  mass  of  the  ox3rpho8- 


phate,  thus  protecting  the  pulp  from 
thermal  changes  if  we  are  working  on 
teeth  with  vital  pulps ;  and  it  also  gives 
a  better  hold  to  the  inlay,  owing  to  the 
hollowing  out  on  the  inner  surface.  Dr. 
Dills  said  that  some  operators  might 
be  able  to  place  q,  porcelain  inlay  in  the 
back  of  the  mouth  as  well  as  a  gold  inlay, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  porcelain,  is  in- 
dicated in  that  part  of  the  mouth,  as  it 
is  not  so  strong  as  the  gold  inlay. 

I  can  confirm  all  that  he  says  with 
regard  to  its  advantages,  and  his  tech- 
nique of  manufacture  differs  little  from 
my  own ;  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
well  at  this  hour  to  take  up  the  time  of 
the  audience  with  the  technique  of  nuk- 
ing the  inlay.  All  I  can  say  to  those  who 
may  not  have  tried  the  gold  inlay  is,  Try 
it  as  soon  as  you  can;  and  I  think  you 
will  place  the  valuation  on  its  merits 
that  it  deserves. 

Dr.  W.  D.  Teact,  New  York  city.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  the  degree  of  enthu- 
siasm with  which  Dr.  Dills  speaks  on  the 
subject  of  inlays.  I  think  we  all  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  enthusiasm  is  one  of 
the  personal  elements  that  contributes 
to  individual  success  in  any  line  of  work. 
We  also  know  that  a  certain  amount 
of  conservatism  and  balance  are  necessary 
in  the  enthusiast,  to  prevent  him  from 
becoming  what  is  known  as  a  crank.  If 
Dr.  Dills  means  us  to  infer  that  he 
has  totally  abandoned  gold  foil  as  a  fill- 
ing material,  then  I  fear  he  is  going  to 
be  a  crank  on  inlays.  Personally,  I  feel 
that  there  is  a  large  class  of  cavities  which 
I  can  fill  with  gold  foil,  effecting  the 
permanent  salvation  of  the  teeth  with  no 
more  discomfort  to  the  patient  and  no 
greater  loss  of  time  than  would  occur  by 
the  inlay  methods  just  suggested,  and  I 
believe  I  shall  have  a  good  many  sup- 
porters in  this  theory  right  among  the 
inlay  workers. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  am  an 
ardent  inlay  worker  myself,  using  both 
the  porcelain  and  gold  inlays  extensively, 
and  I  have  to  thank  Dr.  Dills  for  many 
little  points  of  value  in  the  technique  of 
this  class  of  work. 

The  method  of  making  gold  inlays 
which  is  going  to  be  of  the  greatest  value 
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to  the  greatest  number  is  that  method 
vhich  is  most  effective  in  saving  time 
for  both  patient  and  operator,  and  I 
think  I  can  go  Dr.  Dills  one  better  in  the 
modus  operandi  in  compound  inlays  in 
molars  and  bicuspids.  My  method  is 
similar  to  bis  up  to  the  point  of  taking 
the  impression  of  the  cavity.  When  the 
Perfection  compound  in  its  little  metal 
tray  has  been  pushed  into  the  cavity  in 
the  tooth,  it  is  hardened  with  a  jet  of 
cold  water  from  the  syringe,  and  left 
in  place  a  few  moments  until  a  mix  of 
plaster  is  made.  Now,  with  a  partial- 
impression  tray  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  case,  a  plaster  impression  is  taken 
right  over  the  little  compound  impres- 
sion, and  the  imprint  of  the  cavity 
proper  will  come  out  with  the  plaster  if 
the  cavity  has  been  properly  prepaied. 
A  wax  bite  is  next  taken,  and  the 
patient  is  then  allowed  to  go.  Now  pack 
soft  amalgam  or  flow  your  improved 
Spence  metal,  using  only  enough  to  give 
a  die  suitable  to  swage  upon  later.  Var- 
nish your  plaster  impression  and  run  the 
cast  with  plaster  in  the  usual  manner. 
When  hard,  separate,  and  you  have  a 
perfect  cast  showing  the  adjoining  teeth, 
and  in  this  cast — as  a  part  of  it,  in  fact — 
one  has  the  amalgam  die  which  is  to  be 
the  working  model  in  the  construction 
of  the  gold  inlay.  Now,  with  the  aid 
of  the  wax  bite  which  was  taken  at  the 
first  sitting,  get  np  your  articulation. 
With  this  model  and  articulation  the 
operator  is  enabled  to  construct  his  inlay 
from  start  to  finish  without  trying  it  in 
the  mouth  at  any  stage,  and  without 
delay  or  inconvenience  to  the  patient. 

If  the  details  of  this  method  are  care- 
fully executed,  all  you  have  to  do  at  the 
second  sitting  is  to  cement  your  inlay  and 
burnish  the  edges.  Please  note  that  there 
is  no  guesswork  when  making  inlays  by 
this  method,  and  that  the  results  are  more 
accurate  than  those  obtained  by  any 
plan  yet  suggested  for  use  in  the  entire 
absence  of  the  patient. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Febbis,  Brooklyn.  With 
reference  to  taking  the  bite,  I  believe 
that  more  operators  fail  on  the  oc- 
clusion from  the  manner  in  which  the 
bite  is  taken  than  from  any  other  cause. 

rrot.  XLDE. — t] 


Many  dentists  take  the  bite  in  wax,  and 
rely  on  that  entirely  for  the  occlusion. 
We  cannot  be  too  careful  in  that  par- 
ticular.  I  take  an  impression  in  plaster 

of  the  lower  jaw  if  the  inlay  is  to  be  in 
the  upper,  and  vice  versa.  I  also  take 
an  impression  of  the  upper  in  compoimd, 
and  then  use  the  casts  from  these  two 
impressions  on  the  bite  to  articulate  the 
case,  and  I  have  been  able  to  get  very 
much  better  results.  That  is  to  my  mind 
one  of  the  vital  points  in  this  method. 

Dr.  R.  H.  HoFHEiNZ,  Rochester. 
Some  seven  or  eight  years  ago  I  read  a 
papr  on  gold  inlays.  That  paper  had 
reference  only  to  inlays  on  the  buccal  and 
labial  cavities,  particularly  where  the 
cement  ha4  washed  out  in  hyperacid 
mouths  and  guttarpercha  was  substituted. 
In  that  instance  I  recommended  the  sol- 
dering into  the  center  of  those  inlays  of 
small  metallic  pins,  pins  coming  from 
porcelain  teeth.  WTiether  the  irdays  of 
Dr.  Dills — not  being  entirely  solid — will 
stand  the  stress  of  mastication  is  a  ques- 
tion, to  my  mind.  The  pins  soldered  in 
as  referred  to  will  give  you  additional 
strength,  and  I  would  certainly  recom- 
mend these  pins,  which  have  proved  so 
serviceable  to  me  in  the  gold  inlays  I 
have  spoken  of. 

Dr.  Chas.  p.  Ash,  Brooklyn.  There 
is  one  point  that  I  would  like  to  speak 
of  in  reference  to  gold  inlays.  In  the 
large,  approximal  and  occlusal  cavities, 
and  in  compound  cavities  in  general,  I 
follow  the  same  line  of  practice  as  the 
essayist,  but  there  is  a  very  easy  method 
of  putting  in  gold  inlays  on  occlusal  sur- 
faces that  has  not  been  mentioned.  After 
preparing  the  cavity,  taking  the  impres- 
sion in  compound,  I  fill  the  impr^ion 
with  Archite  cement,  which  sets  very 
quickly,  as  you  all  know.  You  can  sep- 
arate the  impression  and  the  cement  very 
soon.  Place  a  die  so  made  into  the  swa- 
ging press  and  with  a  little  piece  of  gold 
upon  it  swage  a  matrix,  putting  it  back 
into  the  cavity  for  a  little  final  burnish- 
ing, and  then  fill  your  matrix  with  2S-k. 
solder  or  plate.  The  whole  is  then  put 
back  into  the  cavity,  the  ederes  polished, 
and  the  inlay  set.  The  entire  operation 
can  be  done  in  about  fifteen  minutes. 
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Dr.  Dills  (closing  the  discussion). 
Dr.  Hart  spoke  of  the  use  of  the  gold 
foil  in  the  lower  teeth.  I  would  say 
that  I  think  I  have  a  better  filling  with  a 
combination  of  cement  and  porcelain  or 
cement  and  gold  than  you  have  with 
cohesiTC  gold. 

Dr.  Tracy  thinks  I  am  enthusiastic  in 
regard  to  this  system.    I  beg  to  differ 
with  him.  I  put  gold  fillings  in  once  in 
a  while,  but  for  years  I  have  inserted 
very  few.   I  know  I  took  a  very  strong 
stand;  I  expected  to  be  more  severely 
criticized  than  I  have  been;  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentlemen  for  being  so  le 
I  think  Dr.  Tracy's  method 
simplifies  fhe  making  of  the  i^iii^f,  be- 
cause it  can  be  turned  oven 
mechanical  man.  ^ 

With  reference  to  Dr.  Ash'sVnethod 
I  think  there  are  different  metb 
axe  of  value.  Sometimes,  where  I 
deep  occlusal  cavity,  I  fill,  in  the  inlay 
with  22-k.  solder  without  stopping  to 
swage  up  a  cap. 

The  Committee  on  Practice,  Dr.  E. 
Howard  Babcock,  then  read  the  JoUow- 
ing  report: 

Report  op  Committee  on  Practice. 

Ab  I  understand  it,  the  Committee  on 
Practice  is  expected  to  submit  a  report 
covering  new  appliances,  methods  of 
operation,  additions  to  the  dental  materia 
medica,  or  such  other  subjects  as  may 
be  deemed  of  general  interest. 

When  I  began  to  look  over  the  current 
dental  literature,  I  found  in  the  Decem- 
ber issue  of  the  Items  of  Interest  an 
article  entitled,  "A  Resume  of  the  Later 
Appliances  and  Materials  Used  in  the 
Practice  of  Dentistry."  It  was  the  report 
of  Dr.  B.  F.  Gray  of  Colorado  Springs, 
made  to  the  Colorado  State  Dental  As- 
sociation. As  this  report  is  so  com- 
plete and  comprehensive,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  me  to  have  made  a 
report  on  the  same  general  lines  without 
covering  about  the  same  points,  thus 
laying  myself  open  to  the  charge  of  pla- 
giarism. Also  the  same  issue  of  the  Items 
contains  a  report  of  the  Materia  Medica 


Committee  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Dental  Society.  This  report  is  rather 
full,  covering  the  leading  recent  addi- 
tions to  our  materia  medica.  Conse- 
quently I  shall  pass  over  the  subjects 
boated  in  the  above  reports,  and  shall 
present  for  your  consideration  a  few  of 
the  subjects  that  at  the  present  time, 
judging  from  the  dental  literature,  are 
uppermost  in  the  thoughts  of  the  profes- 
sion. 

Without  fear  of  contradiction,  I  shall 
state  that  the  question  of  inlays  ought 
to  head  the  list. 

taken  some  years  for  us  to 
^begitftWjftajweciate  the  value  of  porcelain 
in  our  dentel-work.   Of  course  we  have 
"    conph'prcial  porcelain  tooth,  and 
asily,  with  such  a  range 
_,^l.^ize,  sha^^  and  color  to  choose  from, 
agine  how  lost  we  would  be 
pply  were  suddenly  cut  off, 
and  we  were  compelled  to  fall  back  upon 
the  old  hand-block  carvings  that  we  read 
about  in  our  text-books  on  prosthetic 
dentistry.    But  I  refer  more  especially 
to  the  various  porcelain  bodies  that  offer 
such  a  wide  range  of  usefulness  in  their 
application  to  our  daily  problems.  Those 
of  us  who  first  used  the  old-fashioned  gas 
furnace,  appreciate  the  boon  the  elec&ic 
furnace  has  been  to  us,  and  what  a  factor 
it  has  been  in  popularizing  individual 
porcelain  work. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  a  discussion  of 
the  proper  shaping  of  the  cavity,  except- 
ing in  the  general  statement  that  the 
cavity  should  give  sufficient  ease  of  access 
to  enable  the  ready  withdrawal  of  the 
matrix  when  formed,  and  also  that  it 
should  be  so  formed  that  the  inlay  will 
have  other  support  against  stress  and 
strain  than  that  furnished  by  the  ad- 
hesiveness of  the  cement  alone. 

Whether  to  use  gold  or  platinum  for 
the  matrix  is  an  all-absorbing  question. 
Personally,  I  prefer  platinum,  because 
it  retains  its  shape  better  and  seldom 
has  to  he  invested.  I  use  it  1-1000  inch 
in  thickness  in  the  posterior  part  of  the 
mouth;  and  1-2000  in  the  anterior  por- 
tion. Investment  wastes  time,  because 
more  time  is  required  in  the  heating-up 
and  cooling-off  processes;  and  if  there 
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chances  to  be  even  a  very  slight  tear  in 
the  matrix^  there  is  much  lost  time, 
oving  to  the  fact  that  the  investment 
rapitUy  takes  up  the  moisture  from  the 
body  as  it  is  being  placed  in  the  matrix. 

Gum  camphor  combined  with  paraflEin 
seems  to  make  the  best  material  for  pack- 
ing the  matrix  before  removing  it  from 
the  cavity.  Use  the  paraffin  first,  follow- 
ing it  with  pieces  of  gum  camphor 
crowded  in  upon  it.  The  paraffin  is  more 
adhesive,  while  the  camphor  gives  stabil- 
ity. Fortunately,  both  can  be  burned 
away  without  leaving  any  perceptible 
residuum. 

The  lower-fusing  bodies  seem  to  allure 
men  on  to  try  their  hand  at  porcelain' 
work;  but  the  more  advanced  operator, 
appreciating  the  necessity  of  retaining 
both  color  and  form  under  the  repeated 
applications  of  heat,  is  very  apt  to  adopt 
the  higher-fusing  bodies.  This  will  be- 
come more  and  more  the  case  as  the  price 
of  a  reliable  pyrometer  is  brought  to  such 
a  point  that  the  average  practitioner  shall 
feel  he  can  afford  to  own  one. 

Porcelain  inlays  should  be  grooved  by 
the  use  of  small  diamond  disks,  and  then, 
after  imbedding  the  outer  surface  in  bees- 
wax, hydrofluoric  acid  should  be  used 
to  remove  the  glaze  from  the  portion  that 
has  been  left  exposed  to  its  action. 

Gold  inlays  are  of  great  value  as  time- 
and  labor-savers  in  posterior  teeth  with 
frail  walls.  But  where  the  walls  are 
strong  and  all  parts  of  the  cavity  are 
reasonably  aiiceasible,  a  well-condensed 
gold  filling  will  still  be  superior  to  each 
and  all  o1f  its  latest  rivals.  Given  a 
properly  shaped  cavity  and  a  well-made 
inlay,  the  lasting  qualities  of  the  entire 
work  will  depend  entirely  upon  the 
cement  used  for  the  setting.  Only  a  good 
hydraulic  cement  should  be  used,  and 
preferably  a  quick-setter. 

"A  Microscopic  Study  of  Cements/' 
by  Dr.  Geo.  C.  Poundstone,  of  Chicago, 
read  before  the  Illinois  State  Den- 
tal Society,  May  10,  1904,  appears  in 
the  DentM  IHg$tt  for  January  1905.* 
This  article  may  have  been  overlooked 


•See  also  Dr.  Poundatone'g  paper  read  at 
the  Fourth  International  Dental  CongresA,  at 


by  many  of  our  members,  and  I  wish 
by  this  reference  to  bring  it  to  their 
attention.  The  author  endeavors  to  show 
that  in  the  case  of  some  cements  the  par- 
ticles of  the  powder  are  so  coarse  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  bring  the  inlay 
into  the  close  contact  necessary  for  per- 
fect work.  In  some  cases,  these  particles 
seemed  to  fill  about  the  same  office  that 
the  broken  stone  does  in  the  modem  con- 
crete construction — it  acts  largely  as  a 
binder.  Gas  or  air  bubbles  are  developed 
during  the  process  of  hardening,  and 
seem  to  make  the  cement  porous,  thus 
inviting  the  ingress  of  the  fluids  of  the 
riiouth,  causing  disintegration.  It  was 
shown  also  that  most  of  the  cements 
tested  continued  to  expand  for  at  least 
twenty-four  hours  after  mixing.  This 
might  account  for  some  of  the  differences 
of  apparent  adaptation  when  seen  sev- 
eral days  after  the  original  insertion. 

The  above  article  is  interesting  and 
valuable,  as  it  presents  another  method 
for  the  investigation  of  the  physical  prop- 
erties of  cemients. 

Ascher's  "artificial  enamel"  is  one  of 
the  latest  claimants  for  attention.  The 
manufacturers  state  that  it  will  make  a 
permanent  filling.  It  mixes  with  a  sort 
of  granular  "feel."  is  a  slow-setter,  and 
must  be  protected  from  all  moisture  for 
at  least  twenty  minutes  after  placing  it 
in  the  cavity.  It  finishes  off  very  nicely, 
resembling  porcelain.  A  fellow  dental 
practitioner  was  so  enthusiastic  after 
using  it,  that  he  said  it  would  entirely 
supersede  the  porcelain  inlay.  Until  we 
have  a  longer  acquaintance  with  its  prop- 
erties and  lasting  qualities,  I.  should  ad- 
vise against  its  use  for  setting  inlays. 

In  the  making  of  all  inlays,  where  the 
cavity  is  approximal,  full  restoration  of 
contour  is  difficult  to  attain;  but  it 
should  be  accomplished,  as  lack  of  such 
contour  is  a  great  injustice  to  the  patient, 
and  will  often  cause  serious  trouble  owing 
to  recession  of  the  gums. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  inlays, 
I  wish  to  bring  to  your  attention  some 


St.  Louis,  Mc.  August  31,  1904,  entitled  "The 
Cement  Problem  in  Inlay  Work,"  CosHOS, 
1806,  vol.  xlvii,  pp.  766-778. 
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small  rubber  wheels — Dr.  J enkins'  porce- 
lain-polishers. They  should  be  mounted 
on  a  screw  mandrel,  and  kept  wet  while 
in  use.  These  little  wheels  will  restore 
the  gloss  to  a  porcelain  inlay  after  it  has 
been  ground  for  close  surface  approxi- 
mation at  the  cavity  edges.  The  manu- 
facturers could  improve  these  polishers 
by  making  them  a  trifle  harder. 

The  advent  of  the  inlay,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  latest  produce  of  the  cement  manu- 
facturer, brings  up  afresh  the  oft  raised 
but  never  settled  question  of  "fees." 

In  the  May  1905  issue  of  the  Items 
appears  a  paper  by  Dr.  Bobert  U.  M. 
Dawbarn,  New  York,  on  "Professional 
Fees  and  Fee  Bills."  The  Dentist's  Magor 
zine  for  April  190G,  quoting  from  the 
Dental '  Brief ,  gives  an  article  by  Dr. 
P.  L.  Fossume,  entitled  "High  Stand- 
uds  and  Financial  Success."  Both  of 
these  articles  are  worthy  of  a  second 
perusal.  While  the  question  of  fees  ia 
influenced  very  largely  by  local  condi- 
tions, still  there  must  be  some  basic  prin- 
ciples governing  the  correct  solution  of 
the  problem,  and  there  can  be  no  better 
time  or  place  to  attempt  to  discover  them 
than  at  this  state  meeting. 

As  stated  before,  the  inlay,  because  of 
the  nice  degree  of  skill  and  artistic  taste 
required,  together  with  the  amount  of 
time  consumed,  seems  to  call  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  the  fee.  And 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  durability 
of  the  inlay  depends  very  largely  upon, 
the  lasting  qudities  (non-solubility  in 
the  saliva)  of  the  cement  used  for  its 
fixation  in  the  tooth-cavity — and.  as  we 
all  know,  the  durability  of  any  known 
make  of  cement  is  an  unknown  quantity 
— how  much  more  should  the  patient  be 
charged  for  the  inlay  in  comparison  with 
the  charge  that  would  be  considered  right 
and  proper  in  the  case  of  a  reasonably 
difficult  gold  filling? 

likewise,  in  the  case  of  some  of  the 
newer  cements:  They  cost  more  at  the 
very  start  than  do  many  of  the  older 
cements ;  they  take  more  care  to  manipu- 
late, as  well  as  time  in  the  setting  and 
finishing ;  and  their  manufacturers  claim 
that  they  make  permanent  fillings.  Shall 
the  patient  be  charged  proportionately 


to  the  time  consumed,  or  shall  the  ques- 
tion of  lack  of  permanence  be  taken  into 
consideration  as  an  argument  against  the 
increased  fee? 

Should  fees  in  all  cases  of  similar  work 
be  made  similar  in  amount,  or  should  the 
punishment  be  made  to  fit  the  criminal? 

A  free  discussion  of  some  of  the  above 
points  will  prove  of  value  to  the  younger 
members  of  the  profession,  saying  noth- 
ing of  the  benefit  that  must  of  necessity 
accrue  to  many  of  the  older  members. 

Such  a  discussion  would  confii-m  the 
wisdom  of  having  a  sort  of  "free  lance" 
among  your  essayists. 

BespectfuUy  submitted, 
E.  Howard  Babcock, 
Commiitee  on  Practice. 


Discussion. 

Dr.  M.  L.  Bhbin,  New  York  city.  I 
think  the  society  has  been  fortunate  in 

listening  to  the  report  by  Dr.  Babcock, 
which,  so  far  as  the  subjects  discussed 
are  concerned,  is  more  conservative  than 
some  of  the  other  papers  we  have  listened 
to  during  this  session  on  this  same  sub- 
ject. In  the  main  I  am  thoroughly  in 
accord  with  the  sentiments  of  our  com- 
mittee on  this  matter,  and  I  think  that 
the  profession  at  the  present  time  is  in 
danger  to  a  very  large  extent  by  reason  of 
the  inlay  craze — if  I  may  call  it  such, 
for  it  has  become  a  craze;  and  I  do  not 
care  what  fad  there  is  that  rises  in  pro- 
fessional practice,  how  great  the  metibod 
may  be,  or  how  much  it  may  be  needed, 
the  tendency  to  run  wild  over  it  ought 
always  to  be  more  or  less  guarded  against. 
We  have  listened  during  this  meeting  to 
papers — we  have  listened  to  one  this 
morning — on  inlays,  that  spoke  of  the 
disappearance  of  the  gold  filling,  of  their 
entire  abandonment.  I  have  read  such 
remarks  of  practitioners  for  some  years 
past  in  discussing  this  inlay  question, 
and  the  tendency  of  remarks  of  this  kind 
upon  men  who  have  been  in  practice  for 
years  has  very  little  bad  effect — it  does 
not  do  any  harm;  but  the  tendency  of 
such  extreme  remarks  upon  the  young 
men  just  entering  practice  I  consider 
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most  damagmg,  most  detrimental  to  their 
future  interests ;  and  I  cannot  conceive  of 
any  greater  duty  that  presents  itself  to 
the  older  practitioners  than  to  strongly 
condemn  the  tendency  to  go  to  extremes 
on  this  inlay  question. 

Kovr,  if  we  stop  to  think  for  a  moment, 
the  porcelain  inlay  has  only  had  a  com- 
paratively short  time  of  trial  in  regard 
10  its  prominence — I  mean  the  poroelain 
inlay  in  its  present  state  of  perfection; 
and  the  gold  inlay  in  its  present  state 
of  perfection  has  had  a  still  shorter 
period  of  trial  so  far  as  permanence 
is  concerned.  For  my  part,  T  have  seen 
failures  of  permanence  in  porcelain  fill- 
ings that  were  beautiful  when  inserted, 
and  this  only  strengthens  me  in  the  posi- 
tion I  take.  Not  that  this  work  is  not 
the  most  approved  method  of  operative 
dentistry  in  selected  cases,  and  one  that 
should  be  encouraged,  but  I  disapprove 
of  these  extreme  assertions  that  the  gold 
plugger  and  the  gold  foil  will  disappear 
from  our  cabinet  case,  and  that  we  will 
have  no  further  use  for  them.  And  if 
this  point  of  criticism  be  true  of  the 
porceUin  inlay  from  the  standpoint  of 
clinical  experience,  it  is  much  more  so 
in  regard  to  the  gold  inlay,  for  the  gold 
inlay  is  much  inferior  to  the  porcelain 
inlay  as  a  tooth-preserver.  I  do  not  speak 
of  it  from  the  point  of  strength  in  regard 
to  standing  stress  under  occlusion,  but  I 
do  speak  of  it  in  its  peculiar  inadapt- 
ability in  certain  mouths.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  porcelain  inlay  well 
inserted  seems  to  possess  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  mouths  a  peculiar  property  of 
preventing  recurrence  of  caries  around 
the  margins.  Now,  we  do  not  know 
definitely  at  the  present  time  what  this 
property  consists  of,  but  we  know  from 
Tex7  careful  clinical  experience  that  it 
is  not  present  in  all  cases,  just  the  same 
as  we  know  that  all  mouths  are  not 
immune  to  recurrence  of  caries.  Careful 
observation  in  the  limited  time  since  gold 
inlays  have  become  popular  has  convinced 
me  that  the  gold  inlay  does  not  possess 
this  property  in  the  same  degree,  and 
there  are  many  various  theories  why  this 
should  be  so.   The  character  of  the  ce- 


ment that  is  used  in  such  inlays,  and  its 
combination  with  the  metai  of  the  baser 
metals  that  form  the  alloy  used  for 
soldering,  point  to  the  possibility  of  an 
electrical  action  around  the  gold  inlays,  a 
point  which  I  wish  to  draw  out  for  your 
consideration. 

This  is  not  intended  to  belittle  the 
value  of  the  gold  inlay ;  I  use  gold  inlays 
almost  every  day,  but  I  believe  there  is  a 
place  in  operative  dentistry  for  porcelain 
inlays,  for  gold  inlays,  and  for  gold  fill- 
ings. I  want  to  make  clear  just  one 
point  that  I  consider  valuable  for  gold 
inlays.  The  gold  inlay  is  especially  valu- 
able in  such  distal,  or  for  that  matter 
mesial,  approximal,  and  occlusal  cavities, 
in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  mouth 
where  the  teeth  have  lost  their  absolutely 
perpendicular  position,  and  there  is  such 
a  slant  to  the  tooth  that  it  makes  the 
insertion  of  a  gold  filling  a  very  difficult 
operation — I  do  not  propose  to  say  an  im- 
possible operation,  for  I  have  never  seen 
a  case  that  could  not  be  properly  filled 
with  a  gold  filling,  but  it  makes  the  in- 
sertion of  a  perfect  gold  filling  so  difficult 
that  it  is  a  dangerous  expedient.  In  these 
places  the  gold  inlay  answers  a  most 
admirable  purpose,  and  is  certainly  to  be 
favored,  but  when  it  comes  to  cavities 
that  are  readily  accessible  to  any  good 
operator — who  ought  to  be  able  to  place 
a  perfectly  inserted  solid  gold  filling  in 
the  time  that  a  gold  inlay  can  be  made 
and  inserted — the  gold  filling  is  prefer- 
able. And  what  is  the  comparative  dif- 
ference? A  gold  filling  properly  in- 
serted in  such  a  cavity,  with  a  lining 
of  cement  to  protect  the  dentin  and  of 
gold  in  covering  the  enamel  margins,  is 
infinitely  more  perfect.  The  gold  pro- 
tects th<Me  margins  much  better  than  a 
cement  margin,  that  is  bound  to  be  more 
or  less  defective  as  time  goes  on,  and  it 
is  subject  to  those  chemical  actions  of  the 
fluids  of  the  mouth  that  we  are  investi- 
gating at  the  present  day.  And  I  there- 
fore say  to  the  yotmg  men  who  are 
starting  in  dentistry,  Beware  of  any 
advice  that  would  foster  in  your  minds 
any  idea  not  to  perfect  yourself  in  the 
methods  of  inserting  a  perfect  gold  fill- 
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ing.  In  this  I  am  simply  seconding  the 
admirable  advice  that  Dr.  Babcock  lays 
down  in  his  report. 

Personally,  in  the  use  of  porcelain 
inlays  I  differ  with  the  author  in  regard 
to  the  form  of  porcelain  that  he  uses. 
Originally,  I  for  years  preferred  the 
high-fusing  porcelain  for  inlays.  The 
principle  of  inserting  the  porcehun  inlay 
and  the  gold  inlay  should  be  to  restore 
the  missing  portion  of  the  tooth  just  as 
perfectly  as  we  have  been  able  to  do  it 
with  gold.  I  have  read  only  recently 
of  some  well-known  writer  having  stated 
that  we  cannot  always  restore  the  contour 
properly,  and  I  claim  that  if  the  inlay 
is  inserted  without  the  proper  c(mtour 
— if  it  does  not  fully  restore  the  proper 
contact  potDt,  it  is  more  defective  than 
an  imperfect  filling  would  be  in  the  same 
place,  and  I  also  claim  that  there  is  no 
excuse  for  the  use  of  the  inlay  unless 
that  contour  is  perfectly  restored.  For 
the  restoration  of  that  contour  I  believe 
that  the  low-fusing  bodies  are  infinitely 
superior,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  restore  the  missing  tooth- 
structure  with  absolute  accuracy  with 
high-fusing  body;  whereas  the  low-fusing 
bodies  can  be  polished  and  finished  to 
proper  shape  in  the  same  way  as  an 
ordinary  gold  filling. 

I  also  di£fer  with  uie  essayist  as  to  the 
value  of  the  pjTometer.  The  pyrometer 
is  indispensable  in  the  correct  bakmg  of 
the  porcelain  filling.  We  have  reached 
the  stage  in  porcelain  work  where  there 
is  no  valid  excuse  for  any  man  to  attempt 
porcelain  work  and  depend  upon  his  eye 
for  the  possible  correct  fusing  of  his 
porcelain,  because  with  the  pyrometer 
there  is  a  certainty  of  results  in  the  bak- 
ing of  the  porcelain  that  it  is  impossible 
to  reach  otherwise ;  for  if  the  porcelain  be 
overbaked  you  have  a  material  that  is 
more-or  less  worthless,  and  if  it  be  under- 
baked we  have  the  same  result. 

I  agree  with  the  essayist's  remarks  on 
cements  in  general.  I  believe  that  the 
coarse  granular  cement  should  never  be 
used  for  setting  an  inlay  of  any  character. 
The  thinner  the  mesh  of  the  cement  the 
more  positive  are  we  that  there  will  be 
less  danger  from  the  expansion  of  that 


cement  during  the  hudening  process ;  and 
if  a  cement  cannot  be  obtained  that  abso- 
lutely matches  the  shade  of  the  porcelain, 
then  the  dead  white  cement  is  the  color 
to  be  used.  No  attempt  should  be  made 
to  use  a  dark  cement  because  we  have 
a  dark  inlay,  for  if  we  cannot  match 
that  inlay,  tibe  dead  white  cement  is  the 
one  that  will  interfere  with  the  color 
scheme  less  than  any  other  we  can  use. 

One  other  point  brought  out  by  the 
essayist  I  would  like  to  speak  of,  and  that 
is  the  question  of  fees.  As  a  rule,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  dentists  today  in  the  city 
of  New  York  are  very  much  underpaid 
in  all  their  fees.  As  residents  of  large 
cities  we  certainly  realize  the  advance  in 
the  cost  of  living  expenses  in  general 
from  what  they  were  when  I  entered  the 
practice  of  dentistry,  twenty-five  years 
ago.  I  believe  it  costs  in  the  city  of 
New  York  twice  as  much  to  live  today 
as  it  did  at  that  time,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  in  the  interior  the  same  in- 
crease in  expenses  meets  the  practitioner. 
Have  the  rates  of  dental  service  increased 
in  proportion?  From  my  observations 
around  the  larger  cities,  and  from  my 
talks  with  the  older  practitioners,  I  do 
not  believe  they  have,  and  that  is  the 
basis  for  the  statement  that  I  make  that 
I  believe  that  dentists  as  a  rule  are 
underpaid.  Now,  we  cannot  adopt  any 
method  of  graduating  prices  for  opera- 
tions or  professional  services;  that  will 
always  be  impossible.  The  value  of  each 
man's  professional  services  rests  right 
between  what  he  believes  it  to  be  worth 
and  what  his  patients  are  willing  to  pay 
for  it.  The  only  reason  I  have  for  re- 
ferring to  ihiB  part  of  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Practice  is  thi^  I  believe 
the  older  men,  the  men  who  have  been  in 
practice  for  years,  who  have  well-estab- 
lished practices,  practices  in  which  they 
can  get  the  fees  that  they  ask  for,  are 
remiss  to  themselves;  they  are  remiss 
to  their  families  when  they  continue  to 
charge  fees  on  the  basis  they  charged 
years  ago.  I  believe  the  successful  older 
men  should  charge  higher  fees.  I  believe 
they  are  entitled  to  them,  and  it  would 
make  it  much  easier  for  the  younger  men 
if  they  followed  that  course. 
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Br.  W.  S.  Rose,  Schenectady.  I  want 
to  commend  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Practice,  as  I  think  it  is  well  prepared 
and  well  submitted.  It  is  certunly  a 
case  of  multum  in  parvo,  and  I  think  the 
doctrines  therein  promulgated  are  gen- 
erally correct.  There  are  some  things  in 
the  report  that  I  think  it  would  be  profit- 
able to  discuss  if  we  had  sufiBcient  time. 

The  essayist's  reference  to  porcelain 
inla^  is  somewhat  conflicting.  The  old 
question  of  high-  and  low-fusing  bodies 
is  once  more  revived,  and  the  committee 
makes  the  statement  that  the  low-fusing 
seems  to  be  better  adapted  for  beginners, 
but  in  proportion  as  a  man  becomes  ex- 
pert he  will  resort  to  the  high-fusing 
bodies.  In  addition  to  that  he  speaks 
of  the  perplexing  question  of  whether 
gold  or  platinum  should  be  med  in  the 
making  of  inlays.  If  the  question  be  as  to 
whether  gold  or  platinum  is  to  be  used, 
then  I  think  the  perplexing  question  is 
still  the  choice  between  the  high-  and 
low-fusing  bodies.  The  essayist  prefers 
platinum  because  it  does  not  require  in- 
vesting, and  saves  time.  This  means  that 
he  is  a  disciple  of  the  low-fusing  bodies, 
otherwise  gold  would  not  be  excluded 
from  choice,  but  from  necessity,  I  sur- 
mise, however,  that  the  dental  supply 
houses  would  report  much  larger  sfues 
of  the  low-fusing  bodies. 

Dr.  Black,  from  his  statement  con- 
cerning the  porcelain  inlay — ^if  I  could 
read  between  the  lines  yesterday — is 
under  the  impression  that  porcelain  in- 
lays at  no  distant  date  will  not  be  so 
much  in  demand  as  they  are  at  the 
present  time.  I  should  like  to  hear  him 
commit  himself  a  little  more  definitely 
in  that  line.  I  should  like  to  hear  more 
concerning  the  Ascher  artificial  enamel. 
And  right  in  this  connection  might  be 
considered  the  complex  question  of  fees ; 
whether  the  man  who  uses  artificial 
enamel  should  charge  the  same  as  the 
man  who  makes  a  porcelain  filling  or  a 
gold  filling;  that  is,  whether  the  maiterial 
should  enter  into  the  question  of  fees. 

I  think,  however,  that  the  question  of 
inlays  is  not  the  leading  question  before 
the  profession  today.  I  think  there  are 
other  questions,  and  some  were  touched 


on  by  the  president  in  his  address,  that 
are  more  interesting  and  important  than 
the  question  of  porcelain  inlays.  I  think 
the  question  of  specialization  in  den- 
tistry should  occupy  our  attention;  not 
that  it  will  affect  it  so  much  today,  hut 
because  the  future  of  dentistry  is  con- 
trolled by  those  who  are  practicing  now. 
If  we  encourage  specialization  in  den- 
tistry, we  shall  doubtless,  by  so  doing, 
ren^  our  patients  better  service. 

I  think  also  there  is  another  question 
that  is  very  important  to  us,  and  that 
is  the  question  of  advertising  the  prices 
of  dental  work,  the  commercializing  of 
dentistry.  I  do  not  refer  to  people  shop- 
ping around  among  dentists  to  ascertain 
prices  for  comparison.  This  is  a  minor 
result,  and  bad;  but  the  public  get  the* 
idea  from  dental  advertisements  that  a 
bridge  is  required  here,  a  crown  or  an 
inlay  there,  and  instead  of  coming  to  us 
for  professional  services,  come  with  a 
commercial  order  for  what  they,  rather 
than  we,  decide  they  need.  The  proper 
order  is  reversed;  they  become  the  judges, 
and  we  become  the  recipients  of  direc- 
tions— an  inferior  position.  I  think  that 
dentistry  will  occupy  a  lower  position 
than  it  warrants  among  the  professions 
until  we  overcome  this  difficulty.  •  I  saw 
a  clipping  from  a  paper  not  long  ago  in 
which  were  the  advertisements  of  two 
dentists,  and  under  these  a  half-dozen 
cards  of  lawyers.  While  the  dental  ad- 
vertisements did  not  contain  prices  for 
work,  they  referred  to  the  operators* 
qualifications  and  modem  equipments. 
But  the  lawyers'  cards  simply  gave  their 
places  of  business.  I  have  been  told  that 
in  the  legal  profession  they  would  not 
tolerate  a  thing  like  that.  And  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  would  be  profitable  if  our 
society  were  to  spend  several  sessions 
in  carefully  discussing  ways  and  means 
of  preventing  it.  If  we  could  prevent  it, 
our  profession  would  immediately  rise  in 
the  estimation  of  the  public,  and  we 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  fees 
proportionaife  to  our  services. 

Dr.  Babcock  (closing  the  discussion). 
In  giving  such  a  report  as  this  it  is  only 
natural  that  individual  ideas  and  opin- 
ions should  predominate,  especially  when 
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the  report  must  be  presented  in  brief 

form  in  order  to  canvass  the  whole 
territory.  I  feel  toward  all  these 
new  methods  and  improvements  that  we 
should  welcome  them.  I  do  not  con- 
sider that  any  one  of  them  should  run 
away  with  us,  and  for  that  reason  I  was 
conservative.  I  appreciate  the  criticism 
of  Dr.  Rhein,  and  also  the  remarks  of 
Dr.  Kose.  Of  course,  in  the  question  of 
using  gold  or  platinum  it  is  a  matter 
of  using  the  low-  or  high-fusing  bodies. 
I  simply  advanced  the  idea  that  the  man 
who  used  gold  for  the  matrix  would  be 
compiled  to  make  investments,  and  that 
I  consider  a  waste  of  time.  There  are 
arguments  in  favor  of  both  forms  of 
porcelain,  and  I  simply  wanted  to  im- 
'press  the  idea  that  we  should  take  a 
middle  ground  on  such  questions.  These 
questions  of  methods  and  improvements, 
when  first  introduced,  are  very  much  like 
the  starting  of  the  pendulum  of  a  clock ; 
at  first  it  swings  off  in  one  direction,  and 
then  back  in  the  other,  until  it  finally 
strikes  a  happy  medium.  And  in  closing 
my  remarks  I  would  make  use  of  that 
familiar  quotation  from  Pope: 

In  words,  as  ^hions,  the  uune  rule  will  hold, 
Alike  fantutic  if  too  new  or  old: 
Be  not  the  flnt  hy  whom  the  new  are  tried, 
Nor  yet  the  lait  to  lay  the  old  aside. 


Clinics. 

Dr.  \V.  A.  Burns,  St.  Thomas,  Canada. 
"Quick  Method  of  Repairing  Porcelain 
Facings  in  the  Mouth." 

Tho  following  is  a  description  of  the 
technique  of  Dr.  Bums*  method:  (1) 
Remove  the  remains  of  the  old  facings 
and  pins.  (2)  Select  a  suitable  facing, 
cut  pinholes  in  the  backing,  and  grind 
the  facing  to  fit  the  backing  accurately. 
(3)  Remove  the  facing,  take  a  thin  strip 
of  platinum,  and  bend  it  around  the  pins 
to  form  a  tube  by  means  of  a  pair  of  fiat 
pliers.  (4)  Cut  off  the  pins  close  to  the 
tooth,  adjust  the  platinum  tubes,  and 
solder  each  tube  either  by  means  of  the 
blowpipe  after  investing  the  piece,  or 
in  a  porcelain  furnace,  using  the  smallest 
possible  quantity  of  solder.  (5)  Slightly 
enlarge  and  countersink  the  holeii  in  the 


backing ;  readjust  the  facii^ ;  hold  it  in 
position  and  burnish  out  the  tube  to  fill 
the  countersunk  holes  with  a  round  bur- 
nisher. Then  fill  the  opening  with  either 
gold  or  amalgam.  The  chief  advantage 
of  this  method  is  in  the  ease  with  which 
facings  are  replaced  in  tdmost  inacces- 
sible places  in  the  mouth,  and  in  that  it 
permits  of  the  use  of  saddle-back  teeth 
80  suitable  for  obtaining  artistic  effects. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Tompkins,  Utica.  "Prac- 
tical Novelties  in  Porcelain." 

This  clinic  consisted  of  a  demonstra^ 
tion  of  some  of  the  changes  that  can  be 
made  by  the  operator  himself  in  porcelain 
crowns  and  facings  as  they  come  from  the 
manufacturer,  and  adapting  them  to 
special  cases. 

Each  sample  that  was  shovm  was  ac- 
companied by  the  original  duplicate  tooth 
so  that  the  various  changes  could  be  easily 
contrasted. 

(1)  The  clinician  showed  an  S.  S. 
White  detachable  crown  in  which  the 
gum  lap  had  been  considerably  extended. 
It  was  intended  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  cases  in  which  the  gum  is  deeply  fes- 
tooned and  in  which  the  root  of  the  tooth 
to  be  crowned  cannot  be  covered  by  the 
artificial  crown  as  regularly  made. 

(3)  A  Johnson  &  Lund  diatoric  tooth 
for  bridge  work ;  the  body  was  extended 
to  fill  a  space  that  was  too  broad  for  one 
tooth  and  not  broad  enough  for  two. 
The  entire  external  surface  of  the  tooth 
was  removed  and  reproduced  in  deeper 
shades  of  the  same  colors. 

(3)  A  Consolidated  tooth  from  which 
the  entire  external  surface  had  been 
ground  off  and  reproduced,  changing  the 
crown  portion  from  a  light  straw  color 
to  a  deep  blue,  and  the  neck  of  the  tooth 
to  a  color  imitating  that  of  tobacco  stain. 

(4)  Gum  effect  produced  on  Brewster 
replaceable  dummy  tooth. 

(5)  That  of  a  facing  to  which  porce- 
lain had  been  added,  and  which  in  cool- 
ing had  checked  badly  between  the  pins, 
demonstrating  the  advisability  of  grind- 
ing out  the  pins  when  a  facing  is  to  be 
employed  in  building  up  an  all-porce- 
lain crown. 

(6)  A  portion  of  gum  enamel  had 
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been  cut  frcm  a  gum  section  for  vulcanite 
and  spliced  on  to  the  neck  of  a  detach- 
able crown.  It  was  intended  to  be  used  as 
a  dummy  on  a  bridge  where  the  natural 
tooth  had  been  lost  from  extensive  reces- 
sion of  the  gums.  The  colors  were  so 
harmoniously  blended,  and  the  porcelain 
so  nicely  laid  on  and  fused,  that  it  was 
practically  impossible  to  detect  the  point 
of  nnion  on  any  of  the  samples. 

Dr.  F.  R.  Watson,  Georgetown, 
Canada.  "Filling  Lower  Cervical  Cavi- 
ties with  Gold  Without  Rubber  Dam." 

Much  pain  to  the  patient  and  trouble 
to  the  operator  may  be  avoided  and  time 
saved,  by  laying  aside  the  rubber  dam 
and  following  this  simple  method  with 
many  of  these  cavities,  and  especially  with 
the  more  sensitive  of  them.  The  chair 
should  be  at  an  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees,  or  nearly  so.  Saturate  a  small 
pledget  of  cotton  with  adrenalin  chlorid 
solution,  and  apply  it  to  the  gum  in  the 
region  of  the  cavity,  pressing  the  gum 
margin  down  firmly  if  necessary.  The 
cavity  may  be  prepared  before  or  after 
applying  the  adrenalin  chlorid  solution 
according  to  its  position  or  sensitiveness. 
Now  pack  the  cavity  with  cotton,  and 
prepare  the  gold  (softer  forms  prefer- 
able) and  finishing  instruments.  Re- 
apply the  adrenalin  solution  to  the  gums, 
leaving  the  saturated  pledget  under  the 
gums  if  necessary,  and  apply  cotton  rolls 
to  the  labial  and  lingual  surfaces.  Dry 
the  cavity  with  warm  air  and  proceed 
with  the  filling.  There  will  be  ample 
time  to  fill  and  polish  perfectly.  If  the 
flow  of  saliva  is  copious,  atropin  sulfate 
may  be  administered  to  the  patient  an 
hour  previous  to  the  operation. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Rose,  Schenectady.  **Rein- 
forced  Porcelain-face  Shell  Crown.** 

Construct  a  two-piece  shell  crown  of 
23-karat  gold,  using  any  good  flux  to  fuse 
the  parts  together.  As  no  solder  is  em- 
ployed, this  gives  practically  a  seamless 
shell.  Reinforce  the  cusps  of  the  shell, 
or  of  an  Evans  crown,  with  pieces  of 
SS-karat  plate.  Saw  out  the  face,  leav- 
ing a  point  of  attachment  near  the  cervix. 
Depress  this  piece  for  a  backing,  and 


bake  a  facing  of  Jenkins  porcelain.  The 
prosthetic  body  may  be  used  if  draired. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Tbottbr,  Toronto,  Caniula. 
"An  Easy  and  Inexpensive  Method  of 
Making  an  Accurately  Fitting  Metal 
Plate,  Showing  Very  Little  Vulcanite." 

From  a  plaster  or  modeling  compo- 
sition impression  of  the  mouth,  make  a 
metal  die  by  pouring  with  low-fusing 
alloy  (Olivian  preferred).  On  this  die 
qui^y  swage  up  a  thin  piece  of  gold  or 
aluminum  in  the  Olivian  swager,  leaving 
the  margins  of  the  plate  extended  suf- 
ficiently beyond  the  plate  line  to  enable 
one  to  fit  in  a  piece  of  wire  around  this 
line,  and  fold  the  margin  of  the  metal 
over  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  jagged 
attachments  here  and  there  for  the  vul- 
canite. This  gives  a  beautifully  finished 
margin  to  the  plate,  and  at  the  same  time 
provides  a  ready  and  strong  attachment 
for  the  vulcanite,  either  with  gold  or 
aluminum.  Now  set  up  the  teeth  with 
wax  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  invest  the 
plate  in  the  lower  half  of  the  flask. 
Carefully  remove  the  teeth  from  the  wax 
so  as  not  to  disturb  the  holes  in  which 
they  are  seated,  and  then  with  a  ball  of 
soft  plaster  take  an  impression  of  the 
buccal  surface  of  the  plate,  including 
the  inside  or  lingual  margins  of  the  wax. 
Around  this  plaster  impression  tightly 
wrap  a  piece  of  stiff  paper,  and  pour 
the  fusible  metal;  place  in  the  swager 
and  strike  up  another  piece  of  thin  gold 
or  aluminum  which  will  accurately  cover 
the  whole  buccal  concavity  of  the  plate, 
fitting  in  so  closely  under  the  projecting 
lingual  edges  of  the  teeth  as  to  show 
absolutely  no  vulcanite  whatsoever,  and 
aUo  so  as  to  hold  it  firmly  in  its  place. 
This  palatal  piece  of  metal  is  now  stack 
down  closely  to  the  metal  plate  with  an 
almost  invisible  layer  of  wax,  the  teeth 
are  set  back  in  their  places,  and  the  case 
is  vulcanized  and  completed  as  in  the 
usual  way. 

I  claim  for  this  plate  considerable 
strength,  cleanliness,  smooth  and  closely 
fitting  comfortable  margins,  and  great 
accuracy  and  closeness  of  fit  in  general, 
owing  to  the  extreme  ease  with  which  this 
thin  metal  can  be  driven  into  the  smallest 
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depression  or  undercut.  The  combined 
thickness  of  the  two  layers  is  not  greater 
than  that  of  the  ordinary  heavy  alu- 
minum or  gold  plates  used  in  making 
metal  plates.  The  thin  metal  is  rela- 
tively cheap,  even  using  the  double  layer, 
as  the  buccal  layer  is  usually  compara- 
tively small. 

Dr.  G.  A.  Engleht,  Catskill.  "Anes- 
thetization of  the  Dental  Pulp  in  the 
Presence  of  Pulp-Nodules  and  Other 
Obstinate  Conditions." 

As  a  rule  the  most  extreme  tenderness 
of  the  dental  pulp  is  at  or  nearest  the 
point  of  the  lesion.  Having  attempted 
once  or  twice  first  to  fully  open,  and 
secondly  to  anesthetize  the  pulp  at  the 
point  of  the  lesion,  but  having  failed,  I 
then  approached  the  pulp  from  another 
fiank,  i.e.  drilling  through  the  enamel 
and  dentin  with  a  double-bevel  sharpened 
No.  1  rose  bur.  This  procedure  is  less 
painful  than  would  at  first  be  supposed. 
Having  reached  the  pulp  at  such  a  point, 
the  medicinal  preparation  is  readily 
absorbed,  and  the  pressure  that  may  be 
exerted  is  less  painful.  One  slight  appli- 
cation of  pressure  is  often  sufficient  to 
enable  one  to  return  to  the  original 
cavity,  which  only  a  moment  ago  was 
almost  too  painful  to  approach,  and  to 
open  it  painlessly.  The  medicinal  pre- 
paration I  use  is  pure  cocain  hydro- 
chlorid,  crushed  and  made  into  a  paste 
by  the  addition  of  oil  of  cloves.  This  is 
applied  on  the  pulp,  and  is  followed 
with  cotton  saturated  with  extract  of 
Indian  hemp,  and  the  whole  is  placed 
under  a  compress  of  black  unvulcanized 
rubber.  The  congestion  of  the  pulp  being 
relieved,  I  carry  up  the  root,  if  found 
necessary,  a  very  mild  solution  of  cocain, 
say  of  one  to  two  per  cent,  strength. 

In  this  manner  you  can  often  obtain 
relief  in  stubborn  cases  of  pulpitis,  where 
it  is  next  to  impossible  to  approach  the 
point  of  the  lesion,  there  being  so  much 
debris  lying  over  the  pulp  as  to  maJce 
any  application  at  that  point  ineffective. 
Tapping  a  tooth  can  often  be  resorted  to 
in  hyperemia  of  the  pulp,  as  well  as  for 
pericementitis  when  induced  by  a  gan- 
grenous pulp. 


Dr.  W.  B.  Fahnestoce>  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  "A  Simple  Method  of  Making 
Gum  Sections  with  Prosthetic  Porcelain 
for  Partial  Dentures  and  Bemovable 
Bridges." 

Not  infrequently  we  find  it  preferable 
to  use  porcelain  gum  sections  in  partial 
cases  where  one  or  more  of  the  natural 

incisors  have  been  extracted,  and  where 
considerable  resorption  of  the  alveolus 
has  resulted.  Bestoration  of  the  facial 
contour  with  a  harmonious  arrangement 
of  the  teeth  is  quite  impossible  in  the 
majority  of  cases  when  stock  gum  sec- 
tions are  used,  owing  to  their  stereotyped 
regularity,  the  disproportiooate  sizes  of 
the  laterals,  and  the  absence  of  natural 
tooth-contour  which  characterizes  almost 
without  exception  this  product  of  the 
tooth-manufacturer. 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  artificial 
teeth  as  a  -whole  tend  to  the  conventional 
rather  than  to  the  natural  forms,  to  such 
an  exa^rated  degree  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  produce  either  a  partial  or 
a  full  artificial  denture  which  is  not 
noticeable  as  such.  In  the  face  of  these 
difficulties  we  are  called  upon  to  supply 
artificial  dentures  which  will  not  only  re- 
place the  lost  organs  of  mastication  in  a 
practical  manner,  but  we  must  rratore 
also  the  natural  facial  expression  so  far 
as  the  dental  organs  are  concerned.  To 
accomplish  this  successfully  calls  for  the 
production  of  natural  effects  through  the 
selection  and  ingenious  combination  of 
those  materials  at  hand  which  will  pro- 
duce the  most  harmonious  results.  There 
is  probably  no  class  of  cases  which  calls 
for  greater  display  of  art  than  those 
where  several  or  all  of  the  incisors  have 
been  extracted,  the  alveolus  has  receded, 
and  the  sunken  lip,  when  retracted  in 
laughing  or  speaking,  is  raised  to  or  a 
little  above  the  gum  line.  Pre-existing 
irregularities  of  the  natural  teeth  and 
present  dependent  irregularities  in  the 
occluding  teeth,  when  considered  in  re- 
lation to  facial  expression,  call  for — in 
the  artificial  teeth — a  facsimile  of  char- 
acteristic type  und  arrangement  of  the 
natural  teeth.  Plain  teeth  of  the  proper 
type  or  mold,  with  porcdaiu  and  gum 
enamel  to  supply  the  lost  alveolus  and 
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gum  tissue,  will  supply  the  peculiar  needs 
of  such  cases  better  than  will  other  com- 
binations of  teeth  and  gum  substitutes; 
hence  I  will  endeavor  to  explain  a  simple 
and  practical  method  for  making  gum 
sections  for  such  cases. 

For  example,  let  us  suppose  that  the 
upper  left  central,  the  upper  right  cen- 
tral, and  the  lat^^l  incisors  have  been 
removed.  The  remaining  teeth  show  that 
the  V-shaped  arrangement,  with  the  lat- 
eral and  central  lapping  from  the  right 
toward  the  left,  is  characteristic.  The 
gum  is  exposed  when  the  lip  is  normally 
retracted.  Obtain  a  hard  cast,  and  oblit- 
erate all  imperfeetions,  so  that  the  cast 
will  convey  the  expression  which  you  de- 
sire to  bring  out  in  the  subsequent  ar- 
nmgement  of  the  artificial  teeth.  Out- 
line upon  the  cast  the  area  to  be  covered 
by  the  artificial  gum,  and  deepen  this 
area  by  scraping  lightly  and  uniformly 
throughout.  Make  the  border  of  this 
deepened  area  defined — as  though  the 
finished  block  had  been  slightly  pressed 
into  the  cast.  Burnish  thin  platinum 
upon  this  area,  and  allow  it  to  hook  over 
the  ridge  for  an  eighth  of  an  inch — ex- 
tending it  close  to  the  teeth  on  either 
side — and  trim  accurately  to  shape. 
Shape  the  platinum  so  that  it  will  lie 
closely  upon  the  cast,  as  would  be  done  in 
placing  tin  foil  upon  a  cast  for  a  vul- 
canite denture.  Select  vulcanite  teeth 
which  will  most  nearly  approach  the  de- 
sired arrangement,  and  then  if  necessary 
— and  it  will  be  necessary — modify  their 
form  and  give  them  character  by  judi- 
cious shaping  with  a  fine  abrasive  wheel; 
polish  them  perfectly  in  the  usual  way 
before  they  are  finally  fixed  in  the  wax 
upon  the  cast.  Now  place  the  platinum 
saddle  upon  the  cast  and  arrange  thereon 
the  teeth,  using  only  sufficient  wax  to  en- 
gage the  pins  and  extend  up  behind,  but 
not  over  the  necks  of  the  teeth.  The 
extreme  edges  of  the  teeth  at  the  necks 
must  not  be  covered  with  wax,  nor  must 
any  more  of  the  platinum  saddle  be 
covered  than  is  necessary  for  securely 
holding  tiie  teeth  in  the  ^desired  position 
during  the  process  of  arrangement. 

When  the  teeth  are  waxed  in  place,  lift 
them  together  with  the  platinum  saddle 


from  the  cast;  then  varnish  and  oil  the 
cast  for  about  one-half  an  inch  beyond 
the  area  covered  by  the  platinum — on  the 
labial  surface  only.  Beplace  the  teeth 
and  saddle,  being  sure  that  they  are  in 
the  exact  place  upon  the  cast,  and  invest 
their  labial  surfaces  in  plaster — includ- 
ing also  the  labial  part  of  the  saddle  and 
the  varnished  area  of  the  cast — in  such  a 
manner  that  when  the  investment  has 
hardened,  it,  together  with  the  teeth  and 
saddle,  can  be  readily  removed  from  or 
replaced  upon  the  cast  as  may  be  re- 
quired. Next  remove  the  investment  with 
the  teeth,  etc.,  and  boil  out  the  wax. 
The  platinum  saddle  will  separate  dur- 
ing this  procedure.  When  all  is  perfectly 
free  from  wax,  replace  the  teeth  in  the 
original  position  upon  the  cast,  and  hold 
them  there  with  the  forefinger,  when  the 
saddle,  teeth,  and  investment  will  be 
upon  the  cast  in  the  same  relative  po- 
sitions which  they  occupied  before  they 
were  removed;  but  the  wax  having  been 
removed,  a  space  will  be  found  behind  the 
teeth.  This  space,  extending  around  the 
pins,  must  be  filled  with  prosthetic  porce- 
lain body.  This  can  be  facilitated  by  re- 
peated applications  of  the  dry  powder, 
followed  by  fiooding  with  clear  water, 
then  jolting  and  teasing  the  wet  mass  into 
the  minutest  spaces.  Be  sure,  however, 
that  the  porcelain  is  not  allowed  to  re- 
main about  the  pins  of  the  teeth,  and  not 
to  fill  more  than  ihe  interdental  spaces 
and  the  space  between  the  ridge-lap  of 
the  teeth  and  the  platinum  saddle.  With 
a  clean  cloth  absorb  the  water  from  time 
to  time  during  the  application  of  the 
porcelain,  and  when  the  space  has  been 
solidly  filled  remove  the  investment  as 
before  with  the  teeth  and  saddle,  and 
without  disturbing  the  saddle,  which 
will  stick  to  the  investment  by  means  of 
the  fresh  porcelain.  Embed  the  reverse 
side  in  an  investment  made  of  Peck's 
inlay  investing  compound.  This  second 
investment  should  engage  the  pins  of  the 
teeth,  and  ell  other  parts.  In  other 
words,  the  saddle  and  teeth  should  be 
sandwiched  between  the  two  investments, 
neither  of  which  must  engage  the  other. 

After  the  second  investment  has  har- 
dened thoroughly,  cut  off  the  first  invest- 
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ment  of  plaster  after  the  method  em- 
ployed in  removing  a  plaster  impression 
from  a  east.  With  the  plaster  investment 
removed,  the  case,  supported  by  the 
second  investment,  should  present  the 
same  appearance  as  when  waxed  up  on  the 
east,  excepting  that  porcelain  body  will 
now  be  seen  in  place  of  the  wax.  The 
teeth  and  saddle,  held  securely  by  the 
second  investment  of  compound,  are  now 
ready  for  the  application  of  the  porcelain 
body  which  is  to  restore  the  deficiency 
in  the  alveolus  and  g^m  tissue.  Add 
sufficient  porcelain  to  give  the  required 
fulness,  and  carve  it  to  the  closest  pos- 
sible imitation  of  nature.  Exercise  great 
care  that  the  porcelain  is  packed  solidly, 
and  that  the  material  which  is  placed 
upon  the  labial  side  shall  be  made  to 
unite  with  that  which  was  previously 
placed  behind  the  teeth  from  the  palatal 
or  the  lingual  side.  This  being  com- 
pleted, insert  the  case  into  a  cold  muffle 
of  the  inlay  furnace,  and  raise  the  tem- 
perature gradually  to  a  red  heat.  This 
will  be  sufficient  to  shrink  and  biscuit 
the  porcelain.  After  cooling,  the  cracks 
caused  by  shrinkage  must  be  filled  with 
porcelain  paste,  and  if  these  cracks  are 
not  large,  the  gum  enamel  may  be  spread 
upon  the  case  and  all  fused  to  a  glaze  in 
the  second  firing.  If,  however,  there  are 
wide  cracks  after  the  first  biscuit,  it  may 
be  well  to  fill  and  obliterate  these  cracks 
during  successive  firings,  before  spread- 
ing on  the  gum  enamel.  After  the  final 
glaze  the  investment  is  to  be  removed, 
all  feather  edges  ground  off,  the  section 
again  placed  upon  the  cast,  and  the  pro- 
cess of  mounting  upon  a  vulcanite  base 
completed. 

Gum  sections  made  in  this  manner  may 
be  mounted  upon  vulcanite  or  metal  sad- 
dles, and  attached  to  the  several  forms  of 
bridge  abutments,  after  the  various  meth- 
ods of  removable-bridge  construction. 

The  features  of  this  method  are  that 
the  thinness  of  the  platinum  used  enables 
one  to  conform  it  to  the  plaster  cast  with- 
out the  necessity  of  swaging  it  between 
metal  dies,  while  the  saddle  and  teeth 
are  held  securely  without  solder  during 
the  application  and  fusing  of  the  porce- 
lain. 


■Dr.  I.  J.  CoE,  Baldwinsville.  "The 
Use  of  Cement  Under  Gold  and  Amal* 

gam  Fillings." 

Although  soft  cement  has  been  used 
under  amalgam  for  years,  my  experience 
for  at  least  three  years  goes  to  show  that 
we  would  do  well  to  give  this  valuable 
combination  a  much  wider  range  of  ap- 
plication. I  have  been  using  more  and 
more  extensively  soft  cement  imder  both 
gold  and  amalgam,  and  I  believe  the  re- 
sults warrant  its  more  extended  use. 
The  benefits  noted  are — 

(1)  Protection.  Sensitive  dentin  will 
tolerate  a  filling  of  this  kind  in  many 
cases  where  an  all-metal  filling  would 
cause  undue  irritation,  and  probably,  in 
time,  the  death  of  the  pulp.  Still  greater 
protection  may  be  gained  by  first  apply- 
ing a  disk  of  gutta-percha,  the  under 
surface  of  which  has  been  coated  with  a 
good  cavity  varnish.  It  affords  also 
greater  medbanical  protection  to  the 
enamel  walls.  In  many  cases  the  cement 
alone  is  sufficient  to  retain  the  filling, 
thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  drilling 
undercuts  which  weaken  the  walls.  Caries 
will  progress  much  more  slowly  under  a 
filling  lined  with  cement,  because  of  the 
perfect  adaptation  of  the  filling  to  the 
cavity  walls.  In  filling  a  large  cavity  with 
gold,  we  may  direct  the  blows  more 
squarely  against  the  floor  of  the  cavity, 
thus  enabling  us  to  fill  some  teeth  which 
would  ordinarily  prove  too  weak  and  brit- 
tle to  be  filled  with  gold.  In  this  way, 
we  may  in  many  cases  mechanically  pro- 
tect the  tooth  with  the  filling,  where  it 
would  be  necessary  to  protect  the  filling 
with  the  walls  of  the  tooth  if  no  cement 
were  used. 

(2)  Retention.  The  cement  alone  is 
sufficient  to  retain  fillings  in  all  simple 
cavities,  but  in  compound  cavities  includ- 
ing the  occlusal  or  incisal  angles,  there 
should  be  secured  ample  retention  in  lie 
usual  way,  being  careful  to  allow  no 
cement  to  fill  the  undercuts  or  dovetailed 
spaces.  In  many  compound  fillings  not 
subject  to  the  stress  of  mastication,  the 
cement  alone  is  sufficient. 

(3)  Color.  Cement  under  a  metal 
filling  will  greatly  improve  the  color  of 
transparent  teeth,  and  we  may  thereby 
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conserve  certain  portions  of  labial  or 
buccal  enamel  walls. 

(4)  Separation  of  teeth.  No  pre- 
vious, and  very  little  immediate  separa- 
tion is  necessary.  There  is  no  packing 
of  gold  into  undercuts  which  are  difficult 
to  approach,  and  consequently  one  may 
give  his  undivided  attention  to  condensa- 
tion, margins,  and  surfaces.  Very  small 
approximal  cavities,  especially  those  ap- 
proached from  the  lingual  aspect,  are 
much  more  easily  and  quickly  filled  by 
this  method.  The  cement  anchors  the 
first  piece  of  gold,  so  that  the  work  may 
be  easily  accomplished  with  one  hand, 
leaving  the  left  hand  free  to  hold  the 
mirror. 

(5)  Pain  reduced.  With  simple  cav- 
ities especially,  the  decayed  dentin  may 
be  lifted  off  with  very  sharp  spoon  ex- 
cavators, causing  almost  no  pain,  even  in 
hypersensitive  teeth.  Then  the  margins 
are  trimmed,  and  the  cavity  is  ready  for 
the  filling. 

The  method  of  procedure  is  as  follows : 
Apply  a  thin  film  of  cement  to  the  whole 
surface  of  the  cavity  with  a  flat  amalgam 
instrument  of  suitable  size  and  shape. 
Then  quickly  wiping  the  instrument, 
apply  with  the  same  instrument  one 
layer  of  gold,  and  press  it  firmly  into  the 
cement.  After  a  little  experience  one  can 
do  this  so  that  very  little  excess  cement 


will  be  squeezed  out  at  the  margins.  The 
gold  which  I  prefer  for  this  work  is  the 
strip  form  of  Watt's  crystal  gold,  and  the 
cement  I  use  is  Ames'  special  inlay 
cement.  This  cement  will  set  in  two 
minutes,  giving  just  about  time  to 
thoroughly  remove  the  cement  from  the 
margins.  To  avoid  the  powdering  of  the 
cement,  be  sure  that  it  has  set  before 
condensing  the  gold  upon  it.  We  have 
now  a  large  flat  surface  to  work  upon, 
and  the  filling  is  quickly  and  easily  com- 
pleted. This  gold,  if  properly  condensed 
with  suitable  pluggers,  will  have  a 
smooth  and  more  durable  surface. 

Any  good  sticky  cement  will  do  for  the 
amalgam  fillings.  Apply  the  cement  in 
the  same  manner  as  outlined  above,  and 
press  a  flat  piece  of  amalgam  squarely 
into  the  latter.  Now,  with  a  ball  burn- 
isher, wipe  the  amal^m  against  the  floor 
and  walls  of  the  cavity,  beginning  at  the 
cervix  and  forcing  the  excess  cement  out 
at  the  occlusal,  or  most  accessible  por- 
tion of  the  cavity.  If  the  margins  are 
easily  reached  by  the  instruments,  the 
f(scing  of  the  amalgam  into  place  will 
free  the  margins  from  cement,  and  there 
will  be  no  appreciable  amount  of  cement 
left  in  the  cavity.  It  is  preferable  to 
use  the  gutta-percha  and  varnish  in  all 
cases  where  we  desire  the  greatest  pro- 
tection from  thermal  changes. 
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{Continued  from  vol.  zlviii,  page  1227.) 


Wednesday — Morning  Session. 
(Continued.) 

Dr.  Nyman's  paper  was  then  passed, 
and  the  President  announced  as  the  next 
order  of  business  the  reading  of  a  paper 
by  Dr.  V.  H.  Jackson,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
on  "Orthodontia." 

[For  synopsis  of  this  paper,  see  "A 
Practical  Talk  on  Orthodontia,"  pub- 
lished in  December  issue  of  Cosmos,  vol. 
xlviii,  p.  1233.] 

Discussion. 

Dr.  Geobge  T.  Bakeb,  Boston,  Mass. 
I  do  not  think  that  I  can  discuss  Dr. 
Jackson's  paper,  but  I  can  corroborate 
what  he  has  said.  The  testimony  of  a 
witness  in  court  is  sometimes  strength- 
ened when  it  is  corroborated.  Now, 
if  I  can  say  anything  which  will  induce 
you  to  follow  his  teachings,  I  will  will- 
ingly do  so.  He  has  been  a  great  help  to 
me,  and  I  believe  that  in  this  work  we  can 
accomplish  results  with  Dr.  Jackson's 
system  very  much  more  rapidly  and 
easily  than  with  any  other  system  in  a 
great  many  cases.  I  am  not  wedded  to 
any  one  particular  treatment  in  operative 
or  prosthetic  dentistry,  but  have  always 
held  that  different  cases  require  different 
treatment,  and  I  believe  this  same  rule 
holds  true  in  orthodontia.  There  are 
cases  when  perhaps  one  system  is  more 
applicable  than  another,  and  there  are 
very  many  cases  in  which  Dr.  Jackson's 
system  is  the  best.  That  has  been  my 
experience. 

I  heard  it  said  in  Buffalo  last  summer, 
in  discussion  before  the  National  Dental 
Association  meeting,  that  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  a  Jackson  system.  Now, 
I  thoroughly  believe  there  is  a  Jacksou 


system.  Dr.  Jackson  has  worked  out 
this  method — which  it  has  taken  him 
years  to  do — and  when  he  stands  on  the 
platform  and  explains  a  thing  to  ua  which 
is  apparently  very  simple,  we  do  not  per- 
haps realize  that  it  is  the  result  of  many 
failures  and  years  of  experience  on  his 
part ;  but  it  is  true.  Today,  in  the  East, 
there  are  but  two  systems  of  orthodontia 
in  general  use.  There  is  the  Angle  system 
— so  called — and  there  is  the  Jackson 
system.  The  Angle  system  means  the 
use  of  the  expansion  arch  and  clamp 
bands  attached  to  the  teeth  by  means  of 
screws  and  nuts.  The  expansion  arch 
gets  its  power  from  the  nuts  resting  in 
front  of  the  tubes  of  the  clamp  bands, 
as  well  as  from  the  spring  in  the  arch 
wire  itself,  and  the  power  is  carried  to 
the  teeth  by  means  of  wire  ligatures. 
In  the  Jackson  system  the  ligature  is 
done  away  with  alt<^ther,  as  it  is  never 
used,  but  the  force  is  obtained  wholly  by 
the  spring  of  the  metfd  in  direct  contact 
with  the  tooth,  and  the  spring  force  is 
the  simplest  we  can  apply  to  the  teeth.  It 
is  direct  and  positive,  very  efficient  and 
completely  under  control;  and  that  is  a 
great  thing  in  its  favor.  Dr.  Jackson 
has  not  only  given  us  a  thorough  exposi- 
tion of  the  mechanical  features,  but  in 
his  work  he  has  given  us  an  excellent 
classification  of  the  etiology  of  all  these 
cases,  and  really  that  is  the  principal 
thing.  The  mechanical  feature  is  noth- 
ing in  comparison  with  the  etiology,  for 
if  we  really  know  what  causes  an  irregu- 
larity, we  are  in  a  fair  way  to  correct  it. 
We  may  take  a  case  in  point  in  medicine ; 
for  instance,  in  tuberculosis,  the  cause 
has  only  been  recently  understood,  and 
tuberculosis  is  now  looked  upon  as  a  dis- 
ease of  malnutrition,  and  it  is  often 
cured  by  attention  to  hygiene  and  dietet- 
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ics  solely,  and  without  the  exhibition  of 
drugs.  The  minute  we  get  at  the  real 
cause  of  any  trouble,  we  can  remedy  it, 
and  if  we  study  the  etiology  of  irregular- 
ities, th^  we  are  in  position  to  practice 
orthodontia  successfully.  Dr.  Jackson 
has  given  us  an  excellent  exposition  of 
this  feature  of  the  subject,  and  it  is 
going  to  be  understood  more  and  more 
all  the  time,  as  is  beautifully  shown  in 
his  treatment  of  the  cases  exhibited  in 
the  charts. 

Just  one  other  point,  and  that  is  in 
starting  out  in  this  work.  The  best 
way  to  begin  is  to  try  a  simple  case.  If 
we  start  with  a  complicated  case  we  will 
have  a  failure,  and  failures  are  very  dis- 
couraging, and  may  cause  one  to  give  up 
this  -work  altogether.  If,  however,  we 
start  on  a  simple  case — for  instance  a 
case  of  an  inlocked  incisor,  which  is  one 
of  the  simplest  operations — we  will  prob- 
ably succeed,  and  then  we  may  feel  like 
attempting  a  more  complicated  case. 
And  BO  if  we  start  gradually  with  Dr. 
Jackson's  system,  I  believe  we  will  have 
success. 

Dr.  EoLOF  B.  Stanley,  New  York. 
I  feel  in  discussing  the  merits  and  de- 
merits of  orthodontia  appliances  that 
differences  of  opinion  with  regard  to 
their  value  are  based  upon  our  conception 
of  what  the  ultimate  result  should  be. 
The  ultimate  result  covers  the  whole 
field  of  orthodontia,  and  so  a  discussion 
of  what  is  shown  here  would  be  entirely 
out  of  the  question.  There  are  just  a 
few  things  that  I  would  like  to  speak  of, 
however. 

From  the  diagrams  I  would  feel  almost 
inclined  to  adopt  Dr.  Jackson's  method 
of  correcting  malocclusion,  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  I  am  called  upon  to  treat 
the  cases  which  come  to  me  for  greater 
complications  than  his  diagrams  show. 

In  a  large  majority  of  the  cases  that 
I  have  treated,  expansion  of  the  arch  was 
called  for.  Furthermore,  I  find  that  the 
bicuspids,  laterals,  and  centrals  nearly 
always  need  rotation,  and  the  work  must 
be  carried  on  together  with  the  expan- 
sion of  the  arch.  Dr.  Jackson  said  that 
the  arches  are  usually  broad  enough  in 
the  region  of  the  molars.   I  do  not  find 


such  to  be  the  case;  in  fact  there  are 
very  few  cases  which  do  not  require  ex- 
pansion in  the  molar  region. 

When  he  speaks  of  the  cases  character- 
istic of  mouth-breathing,  or  the  reverse 
condition,  lower  prognathism,  in  every 
instance  expansion  of  the  molar  region 
is  necessary,  not  only  in  one  arch,  but 
nearly  always  in  both. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  age  of  the 
patients :  I  think  Dr.  Jackson  is  entirely 
right  in  commencing  as  soon  as  any 
trouble  is  in  evidence.  I  have  many 
patients  with  the  same  trouble  that  Dr. 
Jackson  referred  to,  who  are  very  young. 

As  to  the  frequency  of  appointments. 
I  see  my  patients  two  or  three  times  a 
week.  I  prefer  to  do  that,  as  I  would 
be  afraid  to  allow  them  to  go  three  or 
four  weeks.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is 
the  fault  of  the  appliance  I  am  using, 
but  simply  because  1  wont  to  follow  ths 
changes  all  the  way  through.  I  want 
to  know  that  all  the  teeth  are  moving 
on  the  exact  line  that  I  have  outlined  for 
them. 

Allusion  was  made  to  the  application 
of  wire  ligatures  as  seen  in  a  clinic  at 
one  of  our  universities,  in  which  the 
patient  imderwent  terrible  torture.  I 
think  many  of  these  patients  probably 
would  have  undergone  torture  in  any 
operation  undertaken  in  the  dental  clinic 
under  such  conditions.  Now,  I  think  I 
can  apply  the  ligatures  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  will  not  make  the  patient 
squirm  out  of  the  chair.  I  put  them  on 
patients  of  all  ages,  and  try  to  insert 
them  painlessly,  and  think  I  succeed. 
I  do  not  find  them  going  into  fits  or  try- 
ing to  squirm  out  of  the  chair.  It  is  the 
same  with  this  operation  as  with  any 
other,  there  are  two  ways  of  doing  it. 

With  reference  to  the  equalizing  bands, 
as  Dr.  Jackson  calls  them,  in  the  case  in 
which  he  retracted  the  teeth,  I  cannot 
conceive  how,  as  he  describes  the  ap- 
plication, it  can  do  anything  else  than 
draw  the  lower  teeth  forward  more  than 
it  will  retract  the  upper.  By  the  use  of 
the  anchor  band  attached  to  the  molars 
and  holding  the  areh  firmly,  ligated  to 
all  the  teeth,  the  incisors  included,  you 
can  produce  the  forward  or  backward 
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movemeQt  of  the  teeth  in  the  opposite 
arch.   If  yon  hold  the  teeth  in  position 

by  ligating  them  to  the  lower  arch,  they 
will  hold  exactly  where  you  want  them, 
and  all  the  force  of  the  elastics  will  be 
applied  to  the  upper  teeth. 

With  regard  to  the  extraction  of  teeth, 
I  know  that  Dr.  Jackson  deprecates  such 
a  procedure.  He  says  in  some  cases  it 
is  justified,  as  in  protrusion.  I  have 
seen  a  good  many  cases  of  protrusion  of 
the  upper  teeth,  and  have  seen  a  great 
many  treated  by  their  extraction,  but 
have  not  seen  one  instance  where  it 
was  justified.  By  the  use  of  the  inter- 
maxillary elastics  you  can  retract  or  re- 
duce the  protrusion  of  the  upper  or  lower 
teeth  wimout  moving  the  molars  back 
a  fraction  of  an  inch.  That  is,  by  expan- 
sion alone,  sufBcient  room  can  be  obtained 
to  admit  of  retruding  the  anterior  teeth 
as  much  as  though  the  bicuspids  had  been 
removed.  Now,  I  have  never,  in  all  the 
cases  I  have  treated — and  I  know  of 
many  others  treated  in  the  same  way — 
felt  in  one  instance  that  the  operator 
would  be  justified  in  the  extraction  of  the 
bicuspids. 

Mention  was  made  of  the  Angle 
system.  I  suppose  that  simply  refers  to 
the  Angle  appliances.  We  of  the  Angle 
school  dislike  to  hear  that  term  used,  and 
when  one  speaks  of  the  Angle  system  we 
attempt  to  correct  it,  and  try  to  make  the 
person  look  at  it  in  a  different  light. 
It  is  a  wrong  conception,  this  viewing  of 
orthodontia  merely  as  a  study  of  appli- 
ances. The  principle  of  the  Angle  expan- 
sion arch  is  not  new;  it  is  simply  mod- 
ified and  reduced  to  more  convenient 
proportions.  The  Angle  school  repre- 
sents something  more  than  mere  appli- 
ances. 

With  regard  to  starting  on  simple 
cases,  as  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Baker,  I  think 
any  case  in  orthodontia  requires  a  great 
deal  of  thought  and  study.  Take  a  ease 
that  is  apparently  very  simple,  which 
looks  as  if  you  have  only  a  few  teeth  out 
of  position  in  the  upper  arch ;  when  you 
come  to  study  it  you  find  a  great  deal 
more  than  that.  The  mesio-distal  rela- 
tion of  the  upper  and  lower  buccal  teeth 
may  be  correct,  and  therefore  you  might 


say  should  not  be  disturbed;  but  in  the 
front  of  the  mouth,  if  we  study  it  from 

a  scientific  standpoint,  we  might  iind 
that  the  condition  in  that  region,  which 
at  first  seemed  so  simple  to  treat,  in- 
volved the  movement  of  all  the  teeth  in 
both  arches.  So  I  think  any  case  means 
that  we  must  study  it  very  carefully  and 
thoroughly,  especially  in  young  children. 
We  must  consider  the  type  presented,  and 
the  age  at  which  the  deformity  began. 
In  some  instances  we  are  justified  in 
leaving  a  result,  or  obtaining  a  result, 
which  might  be  termed  double  protru- 
sion, because  we  know  that  later  in  life, 
as  the  child  grows,  the  face  will  grow 
into  and  eventually  balance  the  prom- 
inence in  the  region  of  the  mouth. 

I  think  that  the  system  of  cribs,  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Jackson,  is  a  very  cleanly 
system,  and  if  it  would  meet  all  require- 
ments, it  would  be  ideal;  but  in  my 
hands,  and  in  many  others,  it  would  fail 
far  short  of  accomplishing  all  that  I 
deem  neceesaiy  to  accomplish. 

Dr.  E.  S.  Gatlord,  New  Haven.  I 
am  not  in  any  sense  an  orthodontist,  nor 
have  I  in  any  degree  practiced  orthodon- 
tia, but  I  early  recognized  the  necessity 
of  placing  the  teeth  in  proper  position 
and  relation  to  each  other  in  the  jam. 
I  commenced  years  ago  sending  my  pa- 
tients to  Dr.  Kingsley  of  New  York  with 
good  results,  and  continued  to  do  so 
until  he  told  me  that  he  could  no  longer 
accept  my  patients,  having  a  practice  that 
was  outgrowing  him  to  the  extent  that 
he  did  not  feel  justified  in  taking  patients 
from  out  of  the  city.  I  then  sent  my 
patients  to  Dr.  Farrar,  with  the  same 
good  results,  and  continued  sending  them 
to  him  until  he  told  me  that  from 
increasing  years  and  practice  he  was 
unable  longer  to  accept  my  patients. 
I  then  fell  back  on  Dr.  Jackson,  and  he 
has  already  intimated  to  me  that  my 
patients  are  becoming  a  burden  to  hki; 
but  I  want  to  make  the  statement  now 
that  I  am  not  going  to  accept  a  turn- 
down from  him.  So  that  what  I  have  to 
say  on  this  subject  is  from  the  standpoint 
of  an  interested  spectator,  and  the  satis- 
faction I  have  derived  in  the  expressions 
of  pleasure  and  gratification  of  my 
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patients  for  the  past  fifteen  years  relative 
to  the  results  of  the  operations  by  Dr. 
Jackson.  The  satiafaction  I  have  had 
from  hearing  the  testimony  of  these  pa- 
tients, both  young  and  old,  is  abundant 
compensation  to  me  for  having  been  in- 
strumental in  placing  them  in  Dr.  Jack- 
son's hands.  During  all  these  years 
that  I  have  been  sending  patients  to  him 
— I  cannot  enumerate  them,  but  there 
have  been  many,  and  I  think  today  Dr. 
Jackson  has  nine  or  ten  of  my  patients 
under  treatment — I  have  not  heard  a 
criticism  upon  the  part  of  any  patient  as 
to  the  result  obtained;  it  has  always 
been  absolutely  satisfactory. 

Dr.  Jackson  (closing  the  discussion). 
I  am  pleased  with  the  discussion  of  the 
paper,  and  with  the  way  the  ^ntlemen 
look  upon  my  method. 

In  regard  to  the  rotation  of  teeth  at 
the  same  time  they  are  being  moved  to 
position,  we  generally  begin  the  rotation 
immediately;  that  is,  we  apply  the  neces- 
sary force  to  bring  the  tooth  into  correct 
alignment  and  rotate  it  at  the  same  time. 

This  is  usually  done  by  cementing  to 
the  tooth  a  collar  with  a  lug  soldered 
on  the  lingual  side.  The  lug  is  usually 
made  of  a  short  piece  of  plate  metal, 
as  wide  or  wider  than  the  width  of 
the  tooth,  and  bent  at  an  acute  angle 
before  soldering.  Force  is  applied  with  a 
spring  made  to  rest  on  the  flat  surface  of 
the  lug  below  the  flange  at  the  mesial 
or  distal  end,  according  to  the  direction 
the  tooth  is  to  be  rotated.  Force  applied 
at  the  end  of  a  lug  in  this  manner  acts 
as  a  lever  for  causing  its  rotation  as  it 
is  being  moved  into  line. 

In  some  cases,  however,  as  where  an 
adjoining  tooth  is  beginning  to  erupt, 
or  where  we  want  to  include  the  tooth 
in  the  anchorage  for  moving  others,  we 
would  not  rotate  the  tooth  until  later, 
and  would  arrange  the  appliance  accord- 
ingly. With  my  system  it  is  different 
from  the  use  of  the  expansion  bar  in 
obtaining  anchorage.  For  instance,  if  we 
want  to  move  the  bicuspids  outward  and 
keep  the  molars  firmly  in  pof>ition,  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  get  sufficient  an- 
chorage with  the  expansion  bar.  as  there 
is  danger  of  forcing  the  molars  inward 
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while  the  bicuspids  are  being  forced 
outward ;  but  with  my  system  we  have  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  use  any 
number  of  teeth  required  for  anchorage, 
even  using  some  that  are  to  be  moved 
later,  and  we  can  determine  beforehand 
how  to  construct  an  appliance  so  as  not 
to  interfere  with  an  erupting  tooth. 

Dr.  Stanley  spoke  of  regulating  teeth 
for  little  patients.  I  would  like  to  ask 
how  he  regulates  teeth  for  children  with 
the  system  he  practices,  where  the  teeth 
are  just  erupting.  When,  for  instance, 
a  lateral  incisor  is  erupting  improperly  in 
the  arch,  does  he  apply  force  to  correct 
this  immediately ;  or  does  he  wait  until 
the  tooth  is  erupted  sufficiently  to  attach 
to  it  a  ligature,  collar,  or  a  clamp-band. 
There  is  an  advantage  in  moving  these 
teeth  while  erupting,  as  they  can  then 
be  moved  more  easily.  The  process  gets 
harder  and  firmer  after  the  tooth  is 
erupted,  and  more  force  is  required  for 
the  movement.  With  my  system  we  gain 
anchorage  by  spring-claap  attachments 
over  the  deciduous  molars,  and  extend  a 
small  wire  spring  to  guide  the  tooth  to  a 
correct  position. 

Dr.  Stanley,  in  speaking  of  my  system, 
used  the  term  "crib."  Crib  does  not 
apply  to  my  present  system.  The  crib 
method  that  I  devised  was  the  passing 
of  a  wire  around  the  teeth  of  the  arch, 
resting  on  the  labial  and  lingual  sides 
near  the  gum  for  anchorage.  The  wire 
on  the  labial  and  lingual  sides  was  con- 
nected by  short  pieces  of  wire  passing 
over  the  arch  at  the  junction  of  the  teeth, 
and  united  with  solder.  In  some  cases 
the  ends  of  the  main  wire  were  left  free 
to  form  springs  for  moving  individual 
teeth.  In  other  cases,  for  this  purpose 
short  springs  were  soldered  to  the  wire 
on  the  labial  or  the  lingual  side.  The 
system  that  I  am  describing  today  is 
entirely  different.  I  term  it  the  Jackson, 
or  the  "arm  and  finger  system." 

The  doctor  says  that  he  sees  his  pa- 
tients three  or  four  times  a  week.  T 
usually  see  my  patients  but  once  a  week, 
and  frequently  have  cases  where  six  weeks 
intervene  between  visits.  The  appliances 
being  removable,  permit  of  thorough 
cleansing  of  the"  teeth  and  appliance. 
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The  paper  was  passed,  and  the  Presi- 
dent announced  as  the  next  order  of  busi- 
ness the  reading  of  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Neerolog}-.  In  the  absence 
of  the  chairman,  Dr.  L.  C.  Taylor,  the 
report  was  read  by  Dr.  E.  S.  Gatlobd,  as 
follows : 

Committee  on  Neciiolooy. 

During  the  year  pasned  Dr.  George  E. 
Kettleton  of  Nevr  Haven  lias  been  called 
from  earthly  scenes  into  that  higher  life 
whieh  knows  no  ending.  We  record  his  de- 
parture as  the  loss  of  one  who  for  many 
years  has  been  a  consistent  member  of  this 
nssociation.  For  more  than  thirty  Tears 
lie  had  been  an  earnest  co-worker,  honored 
and  trusted  by  a  large  clicntile.  Hia  positive 
yet  aiTable  nature  won  for  him  more  than 
usual  the  i-e.^iwct  and  confidence  of  all  who 
knew  him.  He  was  also  a  warm  friend  aud 
helper  of  many  young  men  entering  our  pro- 
fession. 

The  following  resolutions  are  submitted: 


UU.  OEOEGE  E.  NETTLETON. 

llAereos,  By  the  death  of  our  friend  and 
co-worker  Dr.  George  E.  Nettleton  this  asso- 
ciation records  the  loss  of  one  of  its  true 
and  earnest  members,  one  who,  while  of  an 
extremely  retiring  disposition,  was  always 
on  the  alert  in  consideration  of  the  associa- 
tion's welfare;  and 

Wkereaa,  Our  profession  lose^  a  represen- 
tative member  and  an  earnest  worker,  who 
for  more  than  thirty  years  had  been  honored 
and  trusted  by  a  large  clientHe ;  whose  posi- 
tive yet  affable  nature  won  for  him  in  an 
exceptional  degree  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  his  patients;  he  was  also  a  warm  friend 
and  helper  to  many  young  men  entering  our 
profession.  During  many  years'  a-^ROciation. 
we  never  heard  him  speak  a  harsh  or  unkind 
word.  His  memory'  will  alwayv  be  cherished 
by  this  association,  which  will  wvet  cease 
to  mourn  his  loss;  therefore  be  it 

Besolveo,  That  we  extend  to  the  family  of 
our  departed  brother  our  sincere  sympathy  in 
this  hour  of  their  bereavement;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  spread 
upon  the  records  of  this  association  and  a 
copy  sent  to  his  family. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  re- 
moved from  our  midst  one  in  the  prime  of 
his  life.    Death,  who  it  would  seem  should 


hare  left  him  to  have  fulfilled  what  seems 
to  us  the  full  mission  of  life,  has  without 
warning  removed  one  of  our  members,  Dr. 
William  H.  Cahill  of  Hartford,  graduate  of 
the  Philadelphia  Dental  College,  about  thirty- 
eight  years  of  age.  For  several  years  he  has 
been  a  member  of  this  association,  although 
not  active  in  society  work,  and  his  death 
is  mourned  by  his  many  friends. 


DB.  WILLIAM  H.  CAHILL. 

Tf'Aerea«,  It  is  with  regret  that  we  have 
learned  of  the  death  of  Dr.  William  H.  Cahill 
of  Hartford,  which  occurred  <m  August  15. 
1005;  therefore  be  it 

BBSOLrED,  That  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Cahill 
the  association  has  lost  a  conscientious,  kind- 
hearted  member,  and  one  who  although  not 
so  active  as  some  in  the  affairs  of  the  asso- 
ciation, was  always  in  sympathy  with  its 
best  interests;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  placed 
on  the  records  of  the  association,  and  that 
a  copy  be  sent  to  hia  brother. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
E.  S.  Gatlobd,  Chairman  pro  tern. 

Dr.  McLean  moved  that  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Xecrology  lie  accepted 
as  read. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

The  Committee  on  the  President's 
Address  was  next  called  u^wn. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Strang.  In  so  far  as  the 
recommendation  contained  in  the  Presi- 
dent's address  regarding  raising  the  dues 
is  concerned,  your  committee  has  care- 
fully considered  the  matter,  and  after 
due  deliberation  would  recommend  that 
tlie  annual  dues  l>e  increased  one  dollar, 
and  so  raising  them  to  three  dollars  per 
year.  I  would  suggest  that  this  be  pre- 
sented to  the  society  in  the  shape  of  a 
resolution,  to  be  acted  on  finally  at  the 
next  annual  meeting. 

Dr.  G.  0.  McLean  then  presented  the 
following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  Article  4.  Section  1,  shall 
be  changed  to  read:  "Active  members  shall 
sign  the  Constitution  and  pay  an  admission 
fee  of  three  dollars,  and  annual  dues  of  three 
dollars  in  advance." 
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The  report  of  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee was  next  in  order,  which  report 
was  as  followe : 

President — A.  \V.  Crosby.  New  London. 
Vice-prtaidcnt — F.  Hindsley,  Bridgeport. 
Secretarjf^E.  S.  Rosenbluth,  Bridgeport. 
Assistant  Secrttary—A.  V.  Prentis,  Xew 
London. 

Treasurer — W.  O.  Beecher,  Waterbury. 

Executive  Committee — F.  T.  MurllesB,  Jr., 
VVindwr  Locks;  F.  W.  Brown,  New  Haven; 
and  F.  J.  Erbe,  Waterbaiy. 

Motion  WB8  made  and  carried  that  the 
report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  be 
accepted,  and  that  the  secretary  be  in- 
structed to  cast  one  ballot  for  the  entire 
list  of  nominations  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Drs.  Gaylord  and  Brown  were  asked  to 
conduct  the  new  president  to  the  cbair. 

Dr.  Griffith,  in  retiring  from  the 
office  of  president,  said: 

Dr.  Crosby,!  am  very  glad  to  turn  over 
to  you  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
the  office  which  you  are  about  to  occupy 
for  the  coming  year,  trusting  that  the 
support  and  encouragement  which  has 
been  accorded  me  will  also  be  yours.  Be- 
cause of  our  faith  in  your  ability  to  con- 
duct the  affairs  of  the  association  we  have 
no  hesitancy  in  committing  those  affairs 
to  your  care  for  the  ensuing  year.  I  con- 
gratulate you. 

Dr.  CiiosBY,  in  accepting  the  office, 
said: 

If  I  am  to  be  fortunate  enough  to  re- 
ceive the  support  and  encouragement  ac- 
corded the  retiring  president,  and  for- 
tunate enough  to  make  the  meeting  in 
Xew  London  as  successful  as  this  one  has 
been,  I  shall  be  yery  proud.  Gentlemen, 
I  appreciate  the  compliment  you  have 
paid  me  in  electing  me  to  this  office. 

Dr.  McLeax.  I  move  that  a  vote  of 
thanks  be  extended  to  the  various  essay- 
ists and  clinicians  and  the  retiring  officers 
for  their  efforts  in  making  the  meeting 
a  successful  one.  I  would  also  like  to 
include  in  that  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr. 
Anthony,  the  Cosmos  reporter. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

There  being  no  further  business  before 


the  association,  motion  to  adjourn  until 
the  next  annual  meeting  was  made  and 
carried. 


The  Clinics. 

Dr.  H.  E.  HosLEY,  Springfield,  Mass. 
"Method  to  Prevent  Shrinkage  in  Sol- 
dering Bridge  Work." 

The  clinician  claims  that  the  reason  of 
a  bridge  binding  is  because  of  the  shrink- 
age in  soldering,  and  to  overcome  this 
he  cuts  the  model,  and  spreads  the  abut- 
ments apart  sufficiently  to  allow  for  such 
shrinkage.  The  space,  of  course,  is  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  bridge  to 
be  made.  A  groove  is  made  at  the 
bottom  of  the  model  to  in.sure  the  proper 
position  of  the  abutments  when  the  model 
is  again  fastened  together. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Dunning,  Xew  York,  X.  Y. 
^'Manipulation  of  Non-cohesive  Gold  on 
the  Wedging  Principle." 

The  instrument  used  in  this  clinic  was 
a  sharp  four-sided  wedge-shaped  plugger 
— a  single  joint  without  serrations — and 
the  gold  used  was  Abbey's  foil  No.  4. 
The  gold  was  rolled  by  hand  into  the 
form  of  pellets,  and  packed  vertically 
against  the  walls  of  the  cavity,  finishing 
the  wedging  process  toward  the  center. 
A  liberal  surplus  was  worked  down  to 
a  hard  dense  surface  by  alternate  wedg- 
ing with  the  instruments  named  and 
rolling  by  means  of  a  finishing  bur,  under 
hand  pressure.  The  method  was  recom- 
mended for  small,  simple  cavities,  in 
which  perfect  adaptation  of  gold  to  the 
cavity  walls  may  be  quickly  and  easily 
obtained,  the  resulting  filling  being 
dense  and  in  every  way  serviceable. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Cutting,  Southington, 
Conn.  '*A  Process  of  Burnishing  Gold." 

Dr.  Cutting's  method  consists  of  nsing 
either  cylinder  or  foil,  and  with  smooth 
points  of  suitable  shapes  that  will  reach 
every  part  of  the  cavity,  of  rubbing  or 
burnishing  each  piece  to  place.  Anneal 
the  gold  as  required  and  use  blued  in- 
struments, made  so  by  the  application  of 
heat.  No  larger  piece  of  gold  should 
be  used  than  one  that  can  be  thoroughly 
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bondenaed  by  the  pressure  of  the  bur- 
nisher. . 

Dr.  M.  K.  Brinkman,  Hackenaack, 
J.  "A  Simple  Method  of  Beplacing 
Broken  Facings  on  Crowns  and  Bridges."' 

The  instruments  necessary  for  the 
clinician's  method  consist  of  two  drills 
— one  for  the  regular  handpiece  and  one 
for  the  right  angle — one  die,  one  tap  and 
holder,  one  wheel  bur,  and  one  pair  of 
pliers. 

To  repair  a  facing  proceed  as  follows : 
Cut  the  pins  from  the  backing,  and  with 
a  small  carborundum  stone  slightly  con- 
cave the  backing  so  that  the  facing  will 
bear  firmly  on  the  edges  of  the  former. 
Select  the  proper  tooth.  Hold  it  carefully 
in  the  required  position,  and  mark  with  a 
pointed  instrument  the  exact  points  to 
be  drilled  in  the  backing.  Drill  the  holes, 
slightly  diverging  from  the  center,  then 
use  the  tap  to  cut  the  thread  in  the 
latter.  With  the  wheel  bur  cut  a  groove 
on  the  palatal  side  of  the  backing,  be- 
tween the  holes,  for  clinching  the  pins. 
Take  the  die,  and  cut  a  thread  on  the 
pios  of  the  tooth.  At  this  stage  of  the 
process  the  tooth  will  be  ready  for  ce- 
menting to  place.  Mix  the  cement 
fairly  stiff,  apply  to  the  backing,  and 
force  the  facing  firmly  to  place.  Hold  it 
in  position,  and  with  the  pliers  pinch 
the  pins  into  the  groove;  allow  the 
cement  to  set,  and  then  grind  the  pins 
flush  with  tho  backing.  This  completes 
the  operation. 

The  special  point  of  retention  which 
differs  from  those  in  other  methods  is 
the  interlocking  of  the  thread  on  the 
pins  with  the  thread  in  the  holes  of  the 
backing.  Two  other  points  of  retention 
are  the  cement  and  the  clinching  of  the 
pins,  which  have  been  in  vogue  for  some 
time.  By  using  a  small  inverted  cone 
bur,  and  cutting  out  the  cement  on  both 
sides  of  the  pins,  a  gold  or  alloy  filling 
can  be  inserted  in  the  backing,  although 
it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  per- 
manent retention  of  the  facing. 

George  T.  Baker.  Boston,  Mass. 
(Chair  clinic.)  Demonstration  of  Use 
of  Thyraoform:  (a)  Permanent  Root- 


Fillings;  (6)  Disinfecting  Dressing  for 
Infected  Pulp-Canals;  (c)  Mummifier. 

The  patient  presented  a  lower  right 
first  molar,  w^hich  had  caused  him  con- 
siderable discomfort  for  a  long  time.  Al- 
most the  entire  crown  had  been  lost  by 
caries.  The  caries  had  progressed  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  floor  of  the  pulp- 
chamber,  as  well  as  the  sides  of  both  the 
anterior  and  posterior  canals,  were  perfo- 
rated. The  roots  were  mere  shells.  There 
was  not  enough  tooth-substance  left  to 
warrant  the  attempt  to  save  it.  In  addi- 
tion, the  root  was  the  seat  of  a  chronic 
alveolar  abscess  with  fistula.  The  whole 
tooth  was  in  such  a  bad  condition  that 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  patient  the 
question  of  extracting  the  tooth  was  seri- 
ously considered.  Had  there  been  suffi- 
cient tooth-substance  to  warrant  its  sal- 
vation, the  perforations  of  the  chamber 
and  root-canal  walls  could  have  been 
capped  with  gutta-percha,  while  the  ab- 
scess sac  on  the  roots  and  the  infected 
periapical  tissue  would  doubtless  have 
yielded  to  proper  treatment.  However, 
the  interests  of  the  patient  are  para- 
mount, and  we  shall  not  attempt  to  save 
this  tooth. 

It  will  nevertheless  serve  to  illustrate 
the  use  of  thymoform,  which'  consists  of 
a  liquid  and  a  powder.  The  former  is  a 
five  per  cent,  solution  of  thymol  in  gly- 
cerin, while  the  powder  is  a  chemical 
combination  of  thymol  and  formaldehyd, 
mixed  with  absolutely  pure  zinc  oxid. 
The  proportion  of  the  fonner  to  the  latter 
is  approximately  five  per  cent.  This 
agent  disinfects  by  the  slow  diffusibility 
of  the  thymoform,  which,  as  already 
stated,  is  formaldehyd  in  combination 
with  thymol. 

The  fluid  being  hygroscopic,  the  mois- 
ture of  the  canalicuH  is  disinfected,  and 
the  whole  tooth  is  thus  rendered  aseptic. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  peri- 
apical infection  has  been  brought  about 
by  the  infectious  materia  of  the  decom- 
posing pulp  gaining  access  to  the  peri- 
apical tissues  through  the  foramen.  Xow, 
where  these  infectious  elements  have 
penetrated,  the  disinfecting  formaldehyd 
will  as  surely  follow.  The  result  will  be 
the  destruction  of  all  pathogenic  germ 
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life,  an  effectual  remoTal  of  the  cause 
of  inflammstion;  and  once  the  cause  is 
overcome,  one  may  confidently  expect 
a  return  to  normal  conditions.  The  con- 
ditions of  pulpless  teeth  are  so  varied 
that  good  judgment  must  be  used  in  all 
cases.  No  two  cases  are  ever  exactly 
alike.  If  there  be  a  fistula  present,  it 
is  well  to  force  a  mild  caustic  fiuid 
through  it  until  it  appears  on  the  gum. 
In  the  case  of  an  upper  molar  or  bicus- 
pid, due  care  must  be  used  not  to  ente]- 
the  antrum,  and  in  the  case  of  a  lower 
third  molar  one  must  remember  that 
the  inferior  dental  nerve  is  often  in  very 
close  proximity  to  the  apical  foramina. 
It  is  proposed  to  fill  the  lower  left 
second  molar,  which  is  badly  decayed, 
though  the  pulp  is  not  quite  exposed. 
The  anterior  atid  posterior  occlusal  cav- 
ities were  united  into  one.  The  soft 
cheesy  dentin  immediately  over  the  pulp 
was  bathed  with  a  solution  of  silver  ni- 
trate, ten  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water. 
The  dentin  was  dried,  and  coated  with 
a  varnish  of  resin  and  chloroform.  A 
very  thin  capping  of  gutta-percha  was 
introduced  to  guard  against  thermal 
changes,  and  the  cavity  filled  with  amal- 
gam. 

Dr.  Walteb  H.  Ellis,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
"Ihiplication  of  Models"  (elastic  molds) . 

Materials.  (1)  One-half  pound  best 
grade  French  gelatin.  (3)  Stearin  mix- 
ture (3  dwt.  stearin,  1  oz.  kerosene)  for 
painting  molds  to  prevent  the  gelatin 
from  adhering  to  the  cast.  (3)  Alum- 
water  prepared  by  dissolving  one-half 
pound  powdered  alum  in  one  teaeupful 
of  boiling  water.  (4)  Soapstone  to  be 
dusted  on  cast  to  preserve  whiteness. 

Synopsis.  (1)  Brush  thoroughly  the 
cast  to  be  duplicated  with  powdered  soap- 


stone.  (8)  Coat  the  inside  of  the  wooden 
case  with  the  stearin  mixture.  (3 ) 
'Stick  the  cast  to  hinged  portion  of  the 
case  by  means  of  a  pellet  of  gum  or  clay, 
then  shut  the  case  and  clamp  it.  (4) 
Melt  the  gelatin  in  a  double  boiler,  in 
the  proportion  of  two  teacupfuls  of  hot 
water  to  one-half  pound  gelatin.  Stir 
the  mass  while  melting  it,  and  when 
thoroughly  melted  remove  it  from  the 
fire,  and  cool  to  a  degree  where  it  feels 
neither  hot  nor  cold  to  the  finger.  (5) 
Pour  the  gelatin  into  the  case  through 
the  hole  in  the  roof  of  the  case;  let  the 
mass  stand  for  seven  or  eight  hours, 
preferably  over  night,  until  it  has  hard- 
ened. (6)  Remove  the  mold  from  the 
case  and  work  the  cast  carefully  from 
the  mold.  (7)  Allow  the  mold  to  stand 
for  one-half  hour  to  harden,  and  then  re- 
turn it  to  place.  (8)  Brush  the  surface 
of  the  cast  with  soapstone,  and  then  with 
the  alum-water.  (9)  Give  the  mold  a 
light  coating  of  stearin  mixture.  (10) 
Run  the  first  duplicate.  (11)  Watch 
carefully,  and  as  soon  as  the  plaster  has 
set,  and*  just  before  the  heat  incident  to 
the  setting  begins  to  be  generated,  remove 
it  from  the  mold,  as  any  degree  of  heat 
injures  the  latter.  (12)  Give  the  sur- 
face mold  a  dusting  of  soapstone,  and 
a  coating  of  stearin  mixture  previous  to 
the  running  of  each  duplicate.  About 
six  duplicates  (good  ones)  can  be  made 
from  one  mold. 

Dr.  P.  B.  McCuLLOUGH,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  "The  Artificial  Substitution  of  a 
Single  Missing  Central  or  Lateral  In- 
cisor.'* (This  clinic  was  later  made  the 
subject  of  a  paper  read  by  Dr.  McCul- 
lough  before  the  Xew  York  Institute  of 
Dental  Technique,  and  will  be  found  in 
the  Transactions  of  that  body  for  1£)06.) 
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Second  Day — Morning  Session. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  on 
Thuraday  morning  at  9  o'clock  by  the 
president,  Dr.  J.  J.  F.  McLaughlin. 

The  first  order  of  business  for  the 
nioming  session  was  the  reading  of  a 
paper  by  Dr.  Vida  A.  Latham,  Chicago, 
lU.,  on  "Cysts  of  the  Oral  Cavity." 

[This  paper  was  published  in  full  in 
the  September  1906  issue  of  the  Cosmos, 
vol.  xlviii,  page  905.] 

Discussion. 

Dr.  M.  H.  Cryer,  Philadelphia.  I 
have  not  the  ability  to  properly  open  the 
discussion.  The  paper  itself  is  a  classic, 
complete  in  all  respects,  and  to  discuss  it 
intelligently  one  should  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  reading  it  previously,  so  that 
one  could  study  the  paper  and  the  subject 
carefully,  as  the  essayist  has  done. 

I  may  say  a  few  words  about  the  glands 
spoken  of.  All  three  are  called  salivary 
glands,  but  they  are  quite  different  in 
their  anatomy,  and  the  secretions  vary  as 
much  as  to  their  chemistry.  The  parotid 
is  purely  a  salivary  gland ;  the  sublingual 
is  a  mucous  gland;  and  the  submaxillary 
is  both  salivary  and  mucous.  As  these 
secretions  differ,  the  character  of  the 
cyi*ts  associated  with  them  will  vary ;  the 
position  of  the  glands  and  their  outlets 
into  the  mouth  also  vary  greatly.  The 
essayist,  if  I  remember  correctly,  said 
that  we  seldom  have  cysts  of  the  parotid 
gland.  The  reason  for  that  is,  that  the 
gland  as  a  whole  is  situated  about  on  a 
level  with  the  outlet  of  the  duct,  and  the 
attraction  of  gravity  allows  the  fluid  to 
go  forward  into  the  mouth.  The  muscu- 
lar action  also  favors  this  gland;  every 


time  the  mouth  is  thrown  open  there  is 
a  pressure  which  remains  so  long  as  the 
mouth  is  open,  which  helps  to  force  the 
fluid  from  the  gland  through  its  outlet. 
Cysts  of  these  glands  are  usually  of  trau- 
matic origin.  Again,  cysts  in  the  sub- 
lingual gland  are  not  so  common  as  in 
the  submaxillary,  because  the  former  is 
in  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  covered  only 
by  mucous  and  submucous  tissue,  and 
has  numerous  outlets.  While  the  greater 
portion  of  the  submaxillary  gland  is  sit- 
uated outside  of  the  mouth  under  the 
mylo-hyoid  muscle,  the  duct  commences 
within  the  gland,  passes  backward  to  the 
posterior  or  free  border  of  the  mylo-hyoid 
muscle,  then  upward  and  forward  above 
the  muscle,  and  terminates  near  the  fre- 
num  of  the  tongue.  It  is  in  the  upper 
portion  of  this  duct  that  cysts  are  most 
common;  they  are  often  spoken  of  as 
ranula.  Sometimes  cysts  within  glands, 
especially  the  submaxillary  glancU,  are 
mistaken  for  tumors,  and  it  is  important 
that  a  true  diagnosis  should  be  made  in 
these  cases  before  the  operation. 

There  is  nothing  further  I  can  add  to 
this  discussion  except  to  heartily  con- 
gratulate the  essayist. 

Dr.  M.  C.  Smith,  Lynn.  This  is 
a  subject  that  I  am  not  properly  pre- 
pared to  discuss.  I  think  the  essayist 
has  gone  over  the  ground  from  a  patho- 
logical standpoint  in  a  very  excellent 
manner.  I  may  say  a  few  words  in  re- 
gard to  the  treatment  of  such  cases: 
When  we  get  a  case  where  there  has  been 
a  stoppage  of  one  of  the  ducts  of  these 
glands,  we  need  to  "get  a  hnny  on"  for 
the  benefit  of  the  patient,  who  wants 
something  done,  and  done  right  away. 
I  have  seen  more  cases,  I  think,  of  stop- 
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page  in  Steno's  duct  than  from  other 
glands.  The  first  one  I  remember  was  a 
complete  stoppage  of  Steno's  duct  due  to 
carcinoma,  and  it  was  one  of  the  most 
wicked  things  I  ever  saw,  until  an  open- 
ing was  made  into  the  duct.  I  have  a 
case  in  mind  of  a  lady  who,  in  throwing 
her  head  down,  would  in  some  way  clog 
up  the  duct,  and  it  would  immediately 
fill  up  with  saliva  until  it  assumed  the 
proportions  of  a  good  sized  hen's  egg; 
immediately  upon  rising  the  obstruction 
would  cease  to  exist,  and  the  gland  would 
discharge  its  contents  into  the  mouth. 

In  opening  into  these  cysts  under  the 
tongue  I  always  prefer  to  make  two  open- 
ings if  possible,  and  put  in  a  seton,  so 
that  it  will  be  impossible  for  them  to 
close  up.  If  you  cannot  get  two  open- 
ings, be  sure  that  you  get  a  packing  in 
there  so  that  it  will  remain.  This  may 
have  to  be  kept  in  some  time,  for  if  left 
out,  the  opening  will  heal  up  very 
quickly;  indeed,  sometimes  in  a  few 
hours,  and  you  have  a  filling  up  of  the 
cyst.  A  very  small  packing  dipped  in  a 
saturated  solution  of  silver  nitrate  and 
put  in  is  one  of  the  best  things  that  I 
have  ever  been  able  to  use.  In  fact  I 
make  it  a  general  practice  to  take  a  fine 
broach,  wrapped  with  cotton  and  dipped 
into  the  saturated  solution  of  silver  ni- 
trate and  pack  this  in  these  small  cysts, 
leaving  the  cotton  in  and  removing  the 
broach.  That  will  give  you  a  good  drain- 
age, with  as  little  bad  results  as  any- 
thing I  have  ever  been  able  to  find.  You 
get  some  drainage  through  the  place  left 
by  the  broach,  and  the  silver  nitrate  keeps 
the  parts  from  healing. 

Dr.  IsADORE  Lett,  Boston.  I  have  a 
very  interesting  case  to  present  in  this 
connection.  It  is  a  case  of  suspected 
ranula,  sent  me  after  several  surgeons 
had  looked  at  it  and  decided  that  it  was 
an  affection  proceeding  from  the  teeth. 
I  decided  to  take  out  the  sublingual 
gland,  expecting  that  would  cure  the 
case.  A  swelling  would  rise  in  the 
mouth,  and  on  puncturing  the  swelling 
the  contents  were  found  to  be  a  mixture 
of  saliva  and  mucus.  Before  operating  I 
introduced  silver  nitrate,  but  that  did  no 
good;  then  I  used  zinc  chlorid,  and  after 


failure  in  that  direction  took  out  the 
gland.  The  wound  was  kept  open  with 
packings  for  three  weeks,  and  after  these 
were  removed  the  condition  recurred, 
with  considerable  pain  along  the  in- 
ferior dental  nerve  and  back  of  the  ear. 
I  then  introduced  a  probe  two  and  one- 
half  inches  in  the  direction  of  the  sub- 
maxillary gland.  The  condition  did  not 
improve  under  treatment,  and  I  decided 
that  the  submaxillary  gland  would  have 
to  be  removed.  That  has  been  effected, 
yet  the  same  condition  is  still  present, 
and  I  cannot  understand  where  the  fault 
lies.  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  a  micro- 
scopic section  from  it,  because  the  pain 
would  start  immediately  before  the  swell- 
ing, and  in  half  an  hour  the  tumor 
would  be  formed  in  the  mouth ;  then,  be- 
fore the  patient  could  reach  my  office,  it 
would  break  and  discharge  in  the  mouth. 
About  a  week  ago  the  patient  told  me 
that  he  cut  himself  with  a  fish-bone  in 
that  location  some  years  ago,  and  that 
was  the  commencement  of  the  trouble. 
However,  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  a 
diagnosis  leading  to  a  cure  of  the  case. 
These  little  tumors  will  spread  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  mouth,  and  the  mo- 
ment they  break  the  pain  is  immediately 
relieved. 

Dr.  Latham  (closing  the  discussion). 
I  wish  to  thank  the  members  of  the  so- 
ciety, and  especially  Dr.  Cryer,  for  the 
kind  words  spoken  of  the  paper.  I  only 
want  to  say  in  regard  to  the  subject  that 
the  work  is  certainly  interesting,  and  if  I 
may  say  it,  I  think  it  behooves  every  den- 
tist to  be  on  the  lookout  and  watch  for 
these  conditions. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  the 
reading  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Eugene  S. 
Talbot,  Chicago,  111.,  on  "Errors  in  Den- 
tal Education." 

[This  paper  was  published  in  full  in 
the  July  1906  issue  of  the  Cosmos,  vol. 
xlviii,  page  731.] 

Discussion. 

Dr.  Eugene  H.  Smith,  Boston.  When 
I  was  asked  to  discuss  Dr.  Talbot's  paper 
on  the  "ErrOTS  in  Dental  Education"  I 
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gladly  answered.  Yes.  I  did  not  realize 
until  I  read  the  paper  that  he  would 
touch  upon  matters  other  than  educa- 
tion; but  he  has  seen  fit  to  discuss  not 
only  the  past  and  present  method  of 
dental  education,  but  to  Bererely  criti- 
cize much  of  the  technical  side  of  den- 
tistf}',  that  many  of  us  consider  an  ad- 
vance over  past  and  cruder  methods.  1 
do  not  agree  with  him  that  the  art  of  fill- 
ing teeth  has  not  progressed  in  the  past 
fifty  years. 

It  may  be  quite  true,  as  he  says,  that 
the  principle  of  cavity  preparation  is 
much  the  same  as  it  was  a  half-century 
ago ;  but  much  of  the  technique  has 
changed,  and  the  treatment  of  the  cavi- 
ties after  preparation  is  quite  different. 
I  look  upon  the  diflferent  inlay  restora- 
tions as  a  distinct  advance  in  operative 
dentistry.  They  have  in  a  great  measure 
supplanted  the  large,  malleted  cohesive 
contours  that  were  so  exhausting  to  pa- 
tient and  operator,  and  furnished  us  with 
a  remedy  for  caries  more  compatible  with 
tooth-substance,  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
porcelain  restoration,  more  artistic. 

In  the  construction  and  adaptation  of 
artificial  dentures,  the  work  of  Bonwill, 
Gritroan,  and  Cross  in  the  field  of  ana- 
tomical occlusion  has  been  a  notable  step 
in  advance.  Crown  and  bridge  work, 
though  much  abused  in  application,  has 
had  and  still  has  its  legitimate  uses.  It 
is  quite  true  that  in  normal  conditions 
the  bridging  from  tooth  to  tooth  la  con- 
trary to  weil-lmown  physiological  laws. 
So  are  many  of  the  surgical  operations  of 
modern  surgery,  yet  we  are  Justified  in 
resorting  to  it  in  many  cases.  Judi- 
ciously applied  and  skilfully  executed, 
crown  and  bridge  work  proves  a  health- 
ful blessing  to  many  of  our  patients,  and 
delays  the  undesirable  hour  of  plates. 

In  orthodontia  within  the  past  few 
years  much  has  been  accomplished.  Nor- 
mal occlusion  and  its  importance  have 
been  written  by  Angle  in  letters  of  gold. 
The  technique,  to  which  many  have  con- 
tributed, has  also  been  greatly  improved. 
Errors  in  this  branch  of  our  work  are  be- 
ing made,  no  doubt.  So  are  errors  being 
made  in  science  and  research.  The  sci- 
ence of  today  is  not  the  science  of  yes- 


terday, and  the  science  of  today  will  not 
be  the  science  of  tomorrow. 

Our  essayist  stated  that  deans  of  dental 
schools  and  editors  of  dental  journals 
give  no  credit  to  the  research  work  of  sci- 
entific men.  I  think  that  upon  second 
thought  he  might  be. induced  to  make  a 
few  exceptions  to  this  wholesale  charge, 
and  especially  so  in  my  case,  when  I  as- 
sure him  that  the  testimony  of  my  stu- 
dents will  bear  me  out  when  I  say  that 
his  valuable  work  receives  full  creidit  in 
my  clasBroom.  I  cannot  believe  that  1 
am  the  only  one  who  gives  honor  to  him 
and  his  co-workers. 

Heartily  do  I  indorse,  with  the  essay- 
ist, the  saying  of  Emereon,  that  no  man 
can  learn  that  which  he  has  had  no  prep- 
aration for  learning.  It  has  been  with 
this  in  nrind  that  the  faculty  of  the  Har- 
vard Dental  School  has,  to  its  cost  in  its 
number  of  students,  steadily  advanced 
the  entrance  requirements,  and  main- 
tained a  broad  and  severe  training  in  the 
fundamentals  of  medicine.  I  am,  how- 
ever, at  this  moment  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  college  or  academic  graduate  ia 
frequently  poorly  prepared  for  profes- 
sions that  require  so  much  technical  skill 
as  do  dentistry  and  surgery.  Certain  am 
I  that  the  student  who  contemplates  en- 
tering upon  our  profession  should,  on 
his  way  to  his  degree  in  arts  or  science, 
elect  in  a  generous  way  the  natural  sci- 
ences. He  must  early  be  taught  manual 
training,  and  follow  such  studies  as  will 
develop  his  powers  of  observation.  It  is 
always  pleasant 'to  speculate  on  the  pos- 
sibilities of  preventive  medicine,  and  to 
encourage  and  assist  the  scientific  investi- 
gator. The  powers  of  the  practitioner 
and  those  of  the  scientific  investigator, 
however,  cannot  find  their  full  develop- 
ment in  one  man.  Skilled  practitioners 
we  have,  and  what  the  dental  profession 
most  needs  at  the  present  time  is  thor- 
oughly trained  scientific  men  who  can 
devote  their  whole  time  to  dental  re- 
search. This  can  only  be  brought  about 
through  properly  endowed  dental  schools. 
The  millennium,  however,  is  yet  a  long 
way  off. 

The  multitude,  although  knowing  how 
to  live,  will  not  lead  such  lives  but  that  a 
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large  army  of  practitioners  will  be  kept 
bnsy  treating  disease  and  repairing  the 
waste.  It  befiooTes  us,  then,  to  say  a  good 
word  for  the  man  of  practice  as  weU  as 
for  the  man  of  science,  and  to  provide  in 
our  dental  schools  such  courses  as  will 
foster  the  scientific  spirit,  and  at  the 
same  time  produce  the  intelligent  and 
skilful  practitioner. 

Dr.  George  A.  Bates^  Boston.  I  have 
been  much  interested  in  the  paper  by  Dr. 
Talbot.  His  statement  that  dentistry 
has  made  no  progress  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  brings  to  my  mind  two  in- 
cidents which  occurred  more  than  twenty 
years  ago.  I  happened  to  be  in  the  office 
of  a  friend  in  a  neighboring  large  city, 
and  while  I  was  thei»  a  gentleman  came 
in  who  was  a  practicing  dentist  in  the 
same  city.  After  some  casual  remarks 
he,  in  a  self-congratulatory  tone,  said,  "I 
have  cleaned  out  five  mouths  this  morn- 
ing"— it  was  then  about  nine  o'clock.  I 
drew  a  mental  picture  of  the  gentleman's 
office,  and  seemed  to  see  a  line  of  patients 
sitting  there  waiting  to  have  their  mouths 
''cleaned  out." 

I  have  another  recollection  which  takes 
me  back  twenty  years.  In  this  instance, 
a  man  had  in  his  mouth  a  porcelain 
crown  which  had  become  loosened.  He 
had  come  into  the  dental  office  to  have  it 
readjusted.  During  the  operation  1  dis- 
covered that  the  crown  was  set  on  a  hick- 
ory post ;  I  also  learned  that  the  patient 
was  obliged,  every  six  months  or  so,  to 
have  the  same  operation  performed,  be- 
cause caries  had  penetrated  into  the  root- 
canal  and  enlarged  it  so  that  the  post 
would  no  longer  remain  tight.  At  each 
operation  it  was  necessary  to  insert  a 
larger  pwt  until,  at  last,  came  the  in- 
evitable extraction. 

T  have  a  crown  in  my  own  moutli 
which  is  in  strong  contrast  with  the  one 
just  mentioned.  This  crown  is  anchored 
in  the  root  with  a  platinum  pin.  Over 
the  end  of  the  root  is  fitted  a  platinum 
cap,  through  which  the  pin  passes.  The 
dentist  who  put  on  this  crown  under- 
stood the  anatomy  of  the  tooth  and  sur- 
rounding tissues,  so  he  did  not  make  the 
band  deep  enough  to  wound  the  gingival 
border.  Over  the  cap  is  fused  a  porcelain 


crown,  the  porcelain  covering  the  cap 
entirely,  so  that  no  metal  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  gum  tissue.  It  is  a  thing 
of  beauty,  and  I  trust  will  be  a  joy  for- 
ever. 

Some  present  will  remember  how 
twenty  years  ago  most  of  the  dentures 
that  came  under  observation  were  of  the 
horseshoe  variety.  I  am  sure  the  den- 
tures made  by  the  dentists  of  today  mark 
the  wonderful  improvement  in  plate 
work  which  has  been  achieved  in  the  past 
twenty,  not  to  say  thirty  years,  the  state- 
ment of  the  essayist  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  doctor  when  he 
says  that  the  porcelain  inlay  is  not  an 
advance  in  dentistry.  It  is  a  distinct  ad- 
vance that  we  are  able  to  use  porcelain  as 
a  tooth-filling  material.  The  essayist 
says,  the  tooth  will  discolor  with  age  and 
show  contrast  with  the  inlay,  however 
nicely  it  may  be  matched.  What  of  gold 
fillings  from  the  beginning?  Is  not  the 
contrast  much  more  striking ;  and  in  the 
case  of  the  inlay,  does  not  the  patient 
have  the  benefit  of  the  time  before  the 
tooth  discolors,  during  which  he  has  a 
filling  that  cannot  be  discovered  by  the 
ordinary  observer  ?  The  difficulty  of 
finding  a  cement  that  will  hold  the  inlay 
in  place  is  a  detail  that  will  be  overcome 
in  time,  and  one  which  I  think  the  essay- 
ist has  very  much  overestimated. 

The  essayist  has  spoken  of  "a  cement 
that  will  take  the  place  of  the  inlay,  and 
which  will  have  the  permanence  of  gold." 
This  is  a  much  to  be  desired  consumma- 
tion. When  we  have  a  cement  that  will 
preserve  the  color  of  the  tooth  and  will 
at  the  same  time  be  permanent,  it  will 
indeed  be  a  benefaction  to  both  patient 
and  operator.  In  the  meantime  we  can 
do  much  with  the  porcelain  inlay,  and 
save  our  patients  the  unpleasantness  of 
the  ghastly  exhibitions  of  the  goldsmith's 
art. 

I  want  now  to  address  myself  particu- 
larly to  the  subject  of  dental  education. 
The  question  raised  by  Dr.  Talbot  pre- 
sents the  proposition,  How  shall  the  den- 
tist be  educated?  I  would  not  under- 
value the  advantage  of  a  college  educa- 
tion, for  whatever  one's  position  in  life 
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a  college  training  is  of  great  advantage, 
all  things  being  equal.  But  unless  a  man 
be  possessed  of  special  qualifications,  a 
college  training  alone  will  not  fit  him 
for  his  work  in  dentistry.  We  are  edu- 
cating dentists,  and  whatever  may  be  said 
about  higher  education  in  dentistry,  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  a  very 
large  part  of  the  work  that  the  dentist  is 
called  upon  to  perform  is  mechanical. 
This  is  a  fact,  whether  we  are  willing  to 
admit  it  or  not. 

The  dental  student  first  of  all  should 
be  possessed  of  a  good  working  knowl- 
edge of  English,  for  he  is  to  ^  a  pro- 
fessional man,  and  must  take  and  hold 
his  place  in  society,  and  be  able  to  speak 
and  write  intelligently.  In  his  work  he 
is  constantly  coming  into  contact  with 
mechanical  problems,  therefore  he  needs 
mathematics  and  physics.  In  the  course 
of  his  studies  he  will  be  called  upon  to 
know  something  about  the  processes  go- 
ing on  in  the  body,  which  will  require 
more  or  less  knowled^  of  chemistry.  Of 
Latin  and  Greek,  he  needs  the  former  for 
roots  and  derivations ;  the  latter  not  at 
all,  for  it  is  only  essential  for  classical 
scholars,  and  it  is  not  the  business  of  the 
dental  school  to  teach  the  classics.  A 
reading  knowledge  of  German  is  very  de- 
sirable, since  a  large  part  of  the  literature 
of  biological  science  is  published  in  that 
language.  With  such  an  equipment  the 
student  is  ready  to  begin  his  training  in 
the  (lenta!  school. 

Let  us  suppose  two  men  entering  a 
dental  school,  one  with  natural  literary 
ability  and  the  other  with  natural  me- 
chanical ability.  Make  an  equation  with 
these  two  factors,  each  representing  an 
equal  quantity.  Add  a  college  education 
to  your  equation,  and  tlie  man  who  has 
the  mechanical  ability  will  become  a  den- 
tist, while  the  other  will  never  make  a 
dentist  whether  he  possess  the  college 
education  or  not. 

The  first  man.  with  the  preliminary 
training  already  mentioned,  will  be  just 
as  good  a  dentist  without  as  with  a  col- 
lege education.  Why  waste  his  time  ac- 
quiring an  equipment  in  college  which, 
while  in  many  ways  desirable,  will  not  in 
any  material  sense  increase  his  efficiency 


in  the  practice  of  his  chosen  profefflion? 
I  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  I 
do  not  underestimate  the  value  and  de- 
sirability of  a  collegiate  training,  but  1 
do  say  that  it  is  not  a  necessity  for  the 
dentist.  Men  who  come  to  the  dental 
school  are,  as  a  rule,  such  as  cannot  af- 
ford to  attend  college.  This  is  tme  as 
to  time  as  well  as  of  material  resources. 
They  must  get  to  their  life-work  by  a 
shorter  way  or  choose  another  occupa- 
tion. It  would  seem  that  we  might  edu- 
cate our  dentists  by  giving  them  just 
the  necessary  preliminary  training  before 
entering  the  dental  school,  and  use  the 
time  thus  gained  in  such  teaching  as 
will  have  a  definite  and  vital  relation  to 
the  work  which  the  practice  of  dentistry 
will  call  upon  them  to  perform. 

As  to  the  courses  of  study  in  the  den- 
tal school,  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with 
Dr.  Talbot,  but  too  much  stress  has  been 
laid  upon  original  investigation ;  this,  I 
think,  is  a  weak  point  in  his  essay.  In- 
vestigators are  bom,  they  are  not  made. 
You  cannot  educate  a  man  to  become  an 
investigator,  unless  he  have  natural  en- 
dowment for  the  work.  The  man  who  is 
so  endowed  by  nature  will  be  an  investi- 
gator no  matter  what  his  occupation  in 
life. 

There  seems,  to  be  much  confusion 
among  people  who  write  for  dental  litera- 
ture concerning  the  meaning  of  scientific 
investigation.  This  is  shown  by  the  al- 
mo-it  endless  repetitions  which  are  con- 
stantly occurring  in  the  dental  journals. 
How  often  do  we  read  how  to  treat  a 
root-canal  under  varying  conditions  of 
disease.  How  many  papers  have  been 
written  on  the  proper  method  of  treat- 
ment for  that  much-talked-about  and 
little-understood  bugbear  of  dentistry, 
pyorrhea  alveolaris.  How  often  do  we 
read  about  numerous  other  subjects  le- 
gitimate to  the  dentist,  and  yet  not  a 
single  scientific  investigation  has  thus 
far  been  made.  These  subjects  have  been 
touched  upon,  and  every  man  who  has 
thus  far  attacked  them  has  done  so  with- 
out reference  to  the  work  of  others,  and 
has  treated  them  as  if  he  were  the  first 
man  to  give  the  matter  attention.  This 
is  not  scientific  and  is  distinctly  dishcm- 
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est,  yet  neither  the  man.  who  uses  an- 
othePs  scientific  property,  nor  he  from 
whom  it  is  taken,  knows  enough  about 
scientific  usage  to  understand  that  any 
wrong  has  b«en  done.  The  very  first 
principle  of  scientific  investigation  calls 
upon  the  investigator  for  a  sufficiently 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  literature  of 
the  subject  to  prevent  just  these  errors. 
If  a  biologist  were  to  present  a  paper 
which  purported  to  be  an  original  inves- 
tigation to  any  scientific  journal,  and  it 
should  prove  to  be  a  repetition  of  some- 
thing already  published,  the  paper  would 
be  at  once  refused,  and  the  author  would 
be  held  in  suspicion  by  all  biologists  who 
knew  the  facts.  And  yet,  in  our  own  pro- 
fession, this  going  on  continually, 
because  the  publishers  of  the  dental  jour- 
nals either  do  not  know  or  do  not  care. 

There  are  only  a  few  investigators,  for 
reasons  already  stated.  Out  of  thousands 
of  men  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, how  few  there  are  who  can  lay  claim 
to  this  distinction. 

The  essayist  puts  much  emphasis  upon 
the  need  of  the  study  of  the  central  ner- 
vous system  and  evolution.  Of  the  cen- 
tral nervous  system  we  know  compara- 
tively little.  Indeed  we  are  just  coming 
to  the  study  of  this  system  on  general 
principles.  There  are  multitudes  of  prob- 
lems which  surround  the  subject,  and  I 
wish  to  cite  a  few  of  the  simplest,  just  to 
show  how  little  we  know  of  the  elemen- 
tary structures  of  this  complex  system, 
and  that  there  are  problems  that  cluster 
around  it  no  matter  where  you  touch  it ; 
also  to  demonstrate  that  we  are  not  war- 
ranted in  making  deductions  or  drawing 
conclusions  with  the  present  state  of 
knowledge. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  simple  prob- 
lems :  How  are  the  spinal  ventral  nerves 
developed  ?  Are  their  fibers  produced  by 
processes  of  single  neuroblasts,  or  are 
they  due  to  the  migration  of  successive 
neuroblasts  out  through  the  limiting 
membrane  of  the  primitive  medullary 
tube  ?  On  the  answer  to  this  question  is 
based  one  of  the  principal  arguments  in 
the  controversy  now  in  progress  over  the 
neuron  theory.  Take,  for  example,  the 
nerve  fiber ;  this  is  one  of  the  simple  ele- 


ments of  the -nervous  system.  What  is 
the  origin  of  the  neurilemma  ?  Is  it  the 
product  of  the  spongioblasts  which  go  out 
with  the  migrating  neuroblasts,  or  is  it 
developed  from  the  mesenchymatous  tis- 
sue which  surrounds  the  developing  fiber  ? 
We  know  comparatively  little  about  the 
nerve  cell.  What  is  the  nature  of  the 
stainable  substance  of  Nissl?  Are  the 
varicosities  on  the  dendrites  artifacts? 
What  is  the  function  of  the  fibriUse  which 
permeate  the  cjrtoplasm  and  project  into 
neurite  and  dendrite?  Does  the  nerve 
cell  ever  divide?  How  do  its  cyto-  and 
nucleoplasm  differ  from  those  of  other 
body  cells?  These  are  problems  which 
have  to  do  with  the  very  simplest  ele- 
ments of  this  complex  system.  For 
many  yefurs  the  brain  has  been  studied, 
and  yet  how  very  little  is  actually  known 
about  it.  A  few  regions  have  been  pro- 
visionally mapped,  but  the  rest  is  more 
or  less  unknown.  The  great  and  all-im- 
portant problem  that  concerns  the  ner- 
vous system  is  the  neuron  hypothesis,  and 
this  is  at  present  in  debate.  Sh^l  we 
give  up  the  neuron  theory,  upon  which 
all  our  present  knowledge  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  nervous  system  is  based? 
These  are  some  of  the  problems  awaiting 
solution,  and  I  can  count  on  the  fingers 
of  my  two  hands,  out  of  the  hundreds  of 
men  in  the  world  engaged  in  the  brancli 
of  science  that  deals  with  the  nervous 
system,  those  who  are  competent  to  at- 
tack these  questions. 

The  essayist  has  spoken  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  nervous  system.  Evolution  is 
a  much-talked-of  subject  and  one  about 
which  the  most  vague  notions  are  enter- 
tained. What  do  we  know  about  the  evo- 
lution of  the  nervous  system?  Only  the 
other  day  I  beard  a  gentleman  talking 
about  the  bony  tissues  of  the  mouth  keep- 
ing pace  with  the  evolution  of  the  cen- 
tral nervous  system,  evidently  not  know- 
ing that  the  growth  and  integrity  of  bone 
is  a  process  of  metabolism,  and  that  this 
process  is  the  product  of  the  chemistry 
of  the  cell ;  also  that  it  acts  by  chemical 
affimty,  without  special  reference  to  the 
nervous  system,  or  at  least  to  a  limited 
extent,  and  then  through  the  involuntary 
nervous  system,  which  acts  independently 
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of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  The  pro- 
cess is  the  same  in  the  leg  of  a  frog  as  in 
the  human  mouth,  and  the  bone  in  one 
does  not  differ  from  that  of  the  other. 
The  subject  of  evolution  is  at  present 
passing  through  a  great  battle  which, 
while  it  does  not  disturb  the  basal  propo- 
sitions of  the  science,  affects  materially 
the  matter  of  factors,  and  until  some  con- 
clusions are  reached  in  the  present  dis- 
cussions, the  least  said  about  it  the 
better. 

There  are  many  problems  in  the  field  of 
dental  science  awaiting  answer,  but  they 
must  be  attacked  by  men  who  hare  had 

the  training  and  know  how  to  do  the 
work.  Some  such  men  we  have,  one  of 
whom  is  sitting  here  in  this  hall  while  I 
speak — Dr.  R.  R.  Andrews  of  Cambridge, 
who  is  a  pioneer  of  dental  histology  in 
America;  J.  Leon  Williams  of  London 
is  another;  to  these  two  men  is  due  in 
great  part  our  present  knowledge  of  the 
development  of  enamel,  while  the  dis- 
covery and  demonstration  of  the  Zahn- 
leiste  or  tooth-band  by  Carl  Rose,  marks 
an  epoch  in  the  study  of  dental  embry- 
ology. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  some  of 
the  problems  which  address  themselres 
specially  to  us  as  dentists.  I  speak  from 
my  own  specialty  because  I  am  most  fa- 
miliar with  it. 

First:  How  is  dentin  developed?  Does 
the  odontoblastic  cell  furnish  the  mate- 
rial for  the  development  of  the  matrix  of 
the  dentin,  or  does  it  come  from  the 
ground  substance  of  the  connective  tis- 
sue of  the  dentinal  papilla  ? 

Second :  Is  the  first  enamel  developed 
from  material  which  is  locked  up  or 
stored  in  the  meshes  of  the  stellate  retic- 
ulum of  the  enamel  organ  ?  What  is  the 
purpose,  origin,  and  nature  of  the  in- 
ternal enamel  membrane  described  by 
Leon  Williams? 

Third :  What  is  the  nature  of  the  vital 
connection,  if  such  there  be,  between  the 
alveoio-dental  periosteum  and  the  den- 
tin ?  How  is  sensation  conveyed  through 
the  dentin  to  the  pulp  without  the  pres- 
ence of  nerve  tissue  in  the  dentinal  fibril, 
or  does  such  exist  in  these  structures? 
These  are  a  few  of  the  many  problems 


which  address  themselves  particularly  to 
the  dentist. 

When  Dr.  Andrews,  at  the  Interna- 
tional Congress  assembled  at  Chicago, 
read  his  paper  describing  the  fibers  which 
extend  from  the  ameloblastic  layer  into 
the  stratum  intermedium,  there  was 
little  or  no  discussion,  and  the  reason  is 
not  far  to  seek. 

There  is  plenty  of  opportunity  for  in- 
vestigation in  the  legitimate  field  of  den- 
tistry. Most  of  the  work  of  this  nature, 
however,  has  thus  far  been  done  by  peo- 
ple outside  the  profession.  Many  of  the 
problems  in  the  pathology  of  the  mouth 
can  more  readily  be  solved  with  a  more 
extensive  knowledge  of  embryology.  This 
science  of  development  is  the  foundation 
of  all  branches  of  biology,  and  when  den- 
tists have  a  better  understanding  of  the 
fundamental  sciences,  we  shall  hear  less 
about  new  remedies  for  pyorrhea  alveo- 
laris,  and  more  as  to  its  probable  cause: 
then  we  shall  know  that  it  is  not  a  dis- 
ease in  itself,  but  the  result  of  some  per- 
haps remote  systemic  condition  which 
finds  expression  in  the  mouth.  When 
that  time  comes,  if  it  ever  does,  our  den- 
tal literature  will  be  purged  of  much  of 
the  worthless  material  which  at  present 
mars  its  pages. 

I  disagree  with  Dr.  Talbot  in  many 
of  his  propositions,  but  I  find  myself  en- 
tirely in  agreement  with  him  when  he 
s&Ys  that  the  reason  for  this  condition  of 
things  is  that  dentists  will  not  see  over 
the  cusp  of  a  tooth. 

In  closing,  there  are  a  few  things  I 
wish  to  emphasize :  First,  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  entire  agreement  with  Dr. 
Smith  in  his  statement  that  dentistry  did 
not  write  its  last  word  thirty  years  ago, 
and  that  we  do  have  better  methods  of 
working,  and  that  dentists  do  better  and 
more  skilful  work  today  than  was  done 
thirty,  fifteen,  or  even  ten  years  ago. 
Second,  that  a  college  education  is  not 
essential  for  dental  students.  If  we  are 
to  put  that  necessity  upon  them,  as  pre- 
liminary to  their  entrance  into  the  den- 
tal school,  we  will  empty  our  dental 
schools  and  will  not  improve  the  profes- 
sion. 

During  many  years  of  experience  as  « 
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teacher  in  a  dental  school,  I  have  had  a 
large  number  of  men  under  personal  ob- 
serration,  and  I  am  sure  the  profession 
of  dentistry  would  have  been  robbed  of 
many  useful  members  if  a  college  educa- 
tion had  been  a  necessary  equipment  for 
their  entrance  into  the  dental  school. 

Here  in  Boston,  I  could  point  out  a 
number  of  men  of  this  character  who 
hare  been  my  students,  and  who  occupy 
high  places  as  intelligent  men  and  good 
dentists ;  men  who  are  not  a  disgrace  to 
the  profession,  but  by  whom  the  profes- 
sion has  been  made  better,  broader,  and 
richer,  because  of  their  entrance  into  it. 
So  I  will  say,  let  us  educate  our  students 
as  dentists;  let  us  recognize  that  me- 
chanics enters  largely  into  the  warp  and 
woof  of  dentistry ;  that  investigators  are 
not  made,  they  are  bom ;  that  the  man 
who  is  an  investigator,  if  he  has  the 
groundwork  which  I  have  suggested,  will 
be  amply  able  to  do  any  work  or  attack 
any  problem  which  may  come  to  him 
lepitiraately. 

I  had  wished  to  say  something  about 
the  statements  made  by  the  essayist  con- 
cerning the  conduct  of  dental  school 
teaching,  but  Dr.  Smith  of  Harvard  has 
covered  the  ground  so  fully  and  so  well 
that  I  forbear. 

Dr.  Jas.  McManus,  Hartford,  Conn. 
You  have  heard  from  three  profes- 
sional educators  on  this  subject.  Dr. 
Talbot  has  covered  the  ground  very  fully 
and  very  exhaustively;  Dr.  Smith  very 
pleasantly ;  and  the  last  speaker  has  told 
us  a  great  deal  that  we  know  to  be  true. 
What  I  want  to  say  on  the  subject  is  this: 
that  if  the  dental  colleges  have  made  any 
mistake  in  the  past,  it  is  because  they 
have  failed  to  impress  thoroughly  on  the 
minds  of  the  students  the  necessity  for 
study,  continual  study,  after  they  leave 
college.  Good  old  Professor  Qarretson, 
who  talked  so  much  about  the  "A  B  C" 
of  dentistry,  and  dwelt  so  much  on  prin- 
ciples, used  to  say,  "It  is  our  duty  as 
teachers  to  teach  you  young  men  princi- 
ples, and  impress  upon  your  minds  the 
necessity  for  study  after  leaving  college. 
And  we  are  trying  to  teach  you  to  study 
hereafter,  and  to  know  where  to  look  for 
information  on  any  subject  which  com^ 


up,  for  further  instruction."  Now,  the 
trouble  in  the  past  has  been  that  they 
have  given  a  little  bit,  but  not  enougb^ 
of  the  history  of  the  profession,  and  th^ 
have  not  impressed  strongly  enough  the 
necessity  for  study  after  leaving  college. 
If  you  take  many  of  the  men  who  have 
read  papers  for  the  past  few  years,  they 
have  come  before  us  to  read  papers  which 
many  of  us  have  read  in  the  earlier  vol- 
umes of  the  Dental  Cosuos;  we  know 
that  the  same  things  have  been  written 
and  talked'about  years  ago,  and  yet  they 
are  brought  forward  as  something  new. 

I  want  to  say  this  with  reference  to  th6 
teaching  of  the  past :  You  had  last  night 
from  Professors  Brown  and  Cryer  some 
wonderful  exhibitions,  and  you  have  had 
today  from  our  good  friend  Dr.  Talbot  & 
very  helpful  paper.  I  can  remember 
when  all  of  these  men  were  simply 
dentists,  practicing  dentists.  What  are 
they  today?  They  are  students  and  sci- 
entific men,  and  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to 
pee  what  Dr.  Brown  has  done  with  those 
malformed  children  to  make  them  pre- 
sentable. But  here  is  the  poiut:  He 
first  had  a  good  education  in  the  dental 
college,  and  has  learned  to  use  his  fin- 
gers, and  knows  how  to  operate.  His 
dental  education  has  made  him  the  sur- 
geon that  he  is  today.  And  the  same 
thing  applies  to  Dr.  Talbnt  and  Prof. 
Cryer.  We  have  had  a  few  men  in  the 
dental  profession  who  have  been  students, 
and  have  continued  to  be  students;  they 
are  investigators,  but  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  expect  this  of  a  majority  of  the  stu- 
dents. Just  as  the  last  speaker  said,  some 
men  arc  born  with  certain  gifts,  but  the 
majority  of  our  students  arc  not.  I  think 
today  that  the  dental  students  will  rank 
with  the  medical  students  in  this  respect. 
Take  any  class  of  medical  students  of 
two  hundred,  and  I  doubt  if  there  are  ten 
men  in  that  number  who  will  stand 
prominently  before  the  public  as  great 
men.  So  the  majority  of  our  students 
are  simply  dentists.  There  are  dentists, 
and  there  are  professimial  m^  And  I 
never  had  this  so  forcibly  impressed  upoji 
me  as  at  this  meeting  of  the  American 
Medical  Associati(W.  Gq  over  to  that 
exhibition,  and  you  will  bq©  .niwaerons 
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appliances,  and  many  other  things;  you 
will  also  see  several  booths  filled  with 
scientific  and  medical  books.  These 
boolcB  are  there  for  the  medical  men  to 
examine;  they  are  on  scientific  medical 
subjects.  They  are  expensive,  and  can- 
not be  published  unless  they  have  read- 
ers, and  that  means  that  medical  men  are 
readers.  I  have  never  seen  an  exhibition 
of  dental  books  at  a  dental  meeting.  I 
see  no  evidence  that  the  majority  of  our 
men  are  readers.  They  say  they  do  not 
have  time ;  after  a  man  finishes  his  daily 
work  he  hardly  has  time  to  read  a  maga- 
zine. Talk  about  trade  journals;  they 
would  do  a  lot  of  good  if  men  read  them, 
but  they  do  not. 

In  closing,  I  do  want  to  say  that  the 
dental  schools  of  the  past  have  done  great 
work,  as  illustrated  in  that  we  have  such 
men  as  Dr.  Cryer,  Dr.  Brown,  Dr.  Tal- 
bot, and  others. 

Dr.  Talbot  (closing  the  discussion). 
I  wish  to  say  in  closing  the  discussion 
that  I  would  use  the  arguments  of  the 
two  principal  speakers  to  prove  my  case. 

There  being  no  further  business  before 
the  sociel^,  the  president,  Dr.  McLaugh- 
lin, declared  the  meeting  adjourned  until 
the  next  annnal  meeting. 


On  Thursday  night,  June  7th,  a  ban- 
quet was  tendered  the  members  and 
guests  of  the  Massachusetts  Dentd  Soci- 
ety at  Young's  Hotel. 

After  the  banquet  was  served.  Dr.  J.  J. 
F.  McLaughlin,  toastmaster,  called  on 
several  of  the  members  and  guests  for 
speeches,  after  which  he  introduced  the 
speaker  of  the  evening,  Prof.  J.  H.  Mox- 
AOHAN  of  Washington,  D.  C,  who  ad- 
dressed the  assemblage  on  the  subject  of 
"America  a  Land  of  Unlimited  Oppor- 
tunities," as  follows: 

Amebica  a  Land  op  Unlimited  Op- 
portunities. 

Tjast  year  and  the  year  before,  dealing 
with  a  subject  somewhat  similar  to  the 
one  selected  for  this  evening.  "America 
a  Ijand  of  Unlimited  Opportimities,*'  I 
dealt  in  more  or  less  detail  with  certain 


facts  and  figures  of  startling  suggestive- 
ness  and  stupendous  significance.  I  shall 
briefiy  run  over  these  figures.  They  deal 
with  our  fabulous  wealth  and  our  mar- 
velous '  powers  of  production.  In  the 
first  place  the  United  States  is  the  rich- 
est country  in  the  world.  Concreted  into 
a  mathematical  expression  our  wealth  has 
been  put  at  $110,000,000,000.  Such  stu- 
pendous figures  stagger  the  imagination, 
for  they  are  far  beyond  the  power  of  the 
scientist's,  much  less  the  ordinary,  mind 
to  grasp.  When  an  Indian  runs  down 
from  the  woods  to  Washington  to  see  the 
President,  he  makes  a  note  of  all  he  sees. 
When  he  goes  back  to  the  forest  he  tells 
his  tribesmen  that  the  number  of  the  peo- 
ple he  saw  were  as  the  stars  in  the  sky  at 
night ;  as  the  leaves  on  the  trees,  or  as  the 
grasses  in  the  field.  From  the  Indian's 
picturesque  and  graphic  language,  his 
companions  get  a  fairly  good  idea  of  the 
multitudes  in  the  eastern  cities,  but 
when  I  talk  to  you  today  of  $110,000- 
000,000  you  have  hardly  an  idea  of  my 
meaning.  If,  however,  in  order  to  help 
you  to  understand  by  a  comparison,  I  tell 
you  tliat  our  wealth — piled  up  in  a  little 
over  a  hundred  years — is  $110,000,000,- 
000,  while  the  wealth  of  Great  Britain — 
a  nation  that  sent  tin  to  the  Phoenicians 
and  gold  to  the  Ccesars — has  only  $55,- 
000,000,000,  you  begin  to  get  a"  better 
idea  of  what  the  wealth  of  the  United 
States  is.  France,  "la  belle  France" — 
land  of  thrift,  of  olive  on:hards,  wonder- 
ful vineyards,  of  fiowers,  of  the  finest 
fabrics,  from  the  art  works  of  Paris  to 
the  Gobelin's  tapeatrios  and  Sevres  china 
— has  piled  up  in  nearlv  twentv  centu- 
ries only  $50,000.000,000 ;  Germany,  in- 
cluding Alsace  and  Lorraine,  has  only 
$45,000.000,000 ;  Russia,  with  a  sixth  of 
the  globe  under- its  scepter  and  a  tenth 
of  the  world's  people,  has  only  $35,000,- 
000,000;  Austria,  including  the  King- 
doms of  Hungary  and  Bohemia — ro- 
mance lands,  all  of  them  borderlands  of 
the  East— has  only  $30,000,000,000; 
Italy,  descendant  of  the  Romans — with 
its  wonderful  past,  its  cities  of  all  its 
Ctesars,  its  Venice,  Florence,  Milan, 
Amalfi,  Rome,  and  Naples — ^has  only 
$18,000.000,000 ;  while  Spain,  that  took 
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billions — not  millions — from  the  Incas 
of  Peru  and  the  Montezumas  of  Mexico, 
is  last  in  our  list  with  only  $13,000,000,- 
000.  Against  all  these  our  country  has 
$110,000,000,000. 

Last  year  I  put  our  power  in  another 
way ;  and  it  is  particularly  of  this  power 
that  I  shall  talk  today.  I  told  you  that 
our  producing  capacity  was  as  follows, 
expressed  in  percentages  of  the  world's 
entire  products:  Wheat,  22;  gold,  30; 
coal,  32;  silver,  33;  manufactures,  34; 
iron.  35;  cattle,  36;  steel,  38;  petroleum, 
60;  copper,  75;  com,  84.  I  have  to 
change  those  percentages  this  evening. 
We  have  long  passed  beyond  the  32  per 
•  cent,  limit  in  coal,  beyond  the  34  per 
cent,  limit  in  manufactures,  beyond  the 
35  iron  and  38  steel.  Today  the 
tables  tell  us  that  our  iron  and  steel 
productions  are  nearer  50  per  cent, 
than  they  are  to  the  old  tabulation.  We 
are  now  the  world's  greatest,  if  not  its 
most  wonderful  manufacturer.  You  see 
1  am  discreet,  if  not  wise.  I  say  we  are 
the  world's  greatest  manufacturer,  not  its 
most  wonderful.  I  take  my  hat  off  to 
fVance,  Germany,  and  England.  We 
produce  quantities;  they  still  stand  for 
qualities.  In  saying  this  I  hope  I  shall 
not  be  accused  of  disloyalty  to  my  own 
people.  The  purpose  of  this  lecture,  as  1 
tak«  it.  is  the  truth.  If  the  statistician 
stands  for  anything  other  thfm  the  truth 
he  is  a  dangerous  man. 

The  figures,  then,  of  our  wealth  and 
our  power  to  produce  lead  us  to  an  anal- 
ysis that  is  as  suggestive  as  it  is  interest- 
ing. Whence  came  the  wealth  and  the 
power?  God  Almighty  made  this  land 
the  most  wonderful  in  the  world,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  China.  Why 
except  China?  Why  except  any  coun- 
try? Well,  for  this  reason.  I  want  to 
be  fair;  secondly,  T  want  to  point  out 
that  China  is  the  really  great  oppnitun- 
itv.  the  greatest  in  all  the  wide  horizon 
of  possibilities.  We  produce  22  per  cent, 
of  the  world's  wheat.  When  we  get  ready 
to  till  our  fields  a-s  they  till  the  wheat 
fields  of  France  and  Germany,  the  yield 
will  be  33  per  cent.,  or  even  more.  Our 
corn  yield  is  84  per  cent. ;  it  could  be 
made  90.    The  soil  of  this  country  is 


among  the  world's  finest.  Tests  have 
shown  the  soil  of  the  Mississippi,  Mis- 
souri, and  Arkansas  valleys  to  be  among 
the  richest  on  earth.  Only  the  soil  of 
Egypt  and  a  few  of  the  valleys  of  Asia 
can  compare  with  them.  The  work  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  of  Lu- 
ther Burbank  in  California — inoculating 
the  soil  so  as  to  increase  its  fertility', 
planting  Persian  peach,  olive,  date,  and 
other  fine  fruit  trees  in  California,  Ari- 
zona, Oklahoma,  uid  New  Mexico,  the 
removal  of  .the  spines  from  the  cacti  of 
the  same  states,  converting  the  cause  of 
disaster  into  the  most  succulent  herbage 
of  our  cattle,  giving  to  the  world  seedless 
apples,  seedless  oranges,  pears,  peaches, 
plums,  grapes,  etc.,  such  as  the  world  had 
never  looked  for  even  in  the  islands  of  the 
Hesperides — show  what  a  world  of  op- 
portunities is  here.  Talk  of  opportuni- 
ties I  Why  the  alkali  plains  of  the  West 
— once  regarded  as  worse  than  deserts, 
dangerous  to  man  and  beast — are  begin- 
ning to  blossom  as  blossomed  once  the 
gardens  of  Semiramis,  or  the  lands  lying 
between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris, 
the  plains  of  Mesopotamia  or  Persia.  Ir- 
rigating waters  wend  their  way  out  of  our 
western  hills  into  the  orchards,  vine- 
yards, and  gardens  of  a  dozen  states, 
transforming  arid  wastes  into  blooming 
vistas.  In  them  all  are  found  the  splen- 
did opportunities  offered  to  the  farmer 
and  the  farmer's  children  by  the  scien- 
tists of  this  and  the  last  century. 

As  has  been  my  wont  in  other  years, 
1  pause  here  long  enough  to  put  in  paren- 
thetically, but  quite  apropos,  the  won- 
derful work  of  a  great  scientist  of  France, 
Pasteur.  I  do  this  for  a  (Jozen  reasons — 
but  primarily  to  point  out  the  fact  that 
for  the  one  opportunity  presented  to  the 
boy  Pasteur,  a  hundred  are  offered  to  the 
boys  of  this  country.  France  lives  upon 
the  fruits  of  her  olive  orchards,  her  vine- 
yards, her  silk-farms,  and  her  sheepfolds. 
All  of  the-^e  were  suffering,  in  dangt-r  of 
death  or  extinction.  Pasteur,  who  was  a 
chemist  rather  than  a  biologist,  went  to 
work  to  discover  the  causes  of  the  phyl- 
loxera ravaging  the  vineyards.  He  found 
it :  foimd,  too.  that  -scions  taken  from  the 
Mohawk  Valley  of  New  York,  from  Ohio, 
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California,  and  other  states  of  this  coun- 
try resisted  the  phylloxera.  These  were 
put  in  place  of  the  oid  vines,  and  France 
was  saved.  Her  wine  improved,  if  that 
were  possible.  The  great  scientist  scored 
his  success  number  one.  I  am  not  now 
paying  particular  attention  to  the  chro- 
nologicid  order  of  his  successes.  The 
sheep  of  France  were  dying  bv  thousands. 
Pasteur  went  into  the  fields,  watched  the 
sheep  grazing,  learned  the  cause  of  the 
disease  and  eradicated  it,  although  in  do- 
ins  so  he  had  to  encounter  and  fight  the 
prejudices  of  an  ignorant  peasantr}'.  The 
silkworms  were  dying.  Pasteur  went 
into  the  mulberry  orchards,  into  the  in- 
cubators, watched  the  worms  at  work, 
traced  the  disease  to  its  source,  and  erad- 
icated it.  The  bite  of  a  mad  dog  leads  to 
the  most  dangerous  and  most  deplorable 
of  all  diseases — hydrophobia.  Pasteur 
investigated  that,  wiped  out  the  danger 
of  it  and  when  he  died  was  at  work  on 
the  bacilli  of  consumption,  tuberculosis, 
and  the  bubonic  plague.  Again  I  say  to 
the  young  scientists  of  this  land,  to  those 
who  are  willing  to  work,  there  are  bacillic 
and  bug  diseases  by  the  dozen.  To  men- 
tion only  one  of  the  latter — there  is  the 
boU-weevil,  the  wiping  out  of  which  will 
mean  as  much  to  southern  cotton  fields 
as  did  the  destruction  of  the  phylloxera 
to  the  vineyards  of  France.  There  are 
millions  and  millions  of  opportunities  on 
our  farms,  in  our  gardens  and  our  for- 
ests. Why,  imtil  the  latter  are  on  a  pay- 
ing basis,  and  until  they  are  saved  from 
the  wantonness  and  waste  that  has  been 
ravaging  them  for  over  a  hundred  years, 
there  is  an  opportunity  for  the  statesman, 
the  scientist,  and  the  public-spirited  citi- 
zen. An  army  of  men  is  needed  to  put 
our  forests  in  the  condition  one  will  find 
in  the  forests  of  Europe,  particularly 
Germany  and  Austria.  To  organize  the 
metric  system  will  require  a  constructive 
genius.  The  forests,  then,  are  full  of 
opportunities. 

THE  MIXES. 

The  world  has  a  large,  but  after  all  a 
very  limited  supply  of  its  great  and  im- 
portant if  not  essential  factors,  coal  and 
iron.  Note  what  I  say,  important  if  not 


essential.  They  are  not  essential.  The 
romantic  story  of  Italy's  so-called  indus- 
trial and  commercial  decline  or  deca- 
dence was  very  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  Italy  had  no  coal,  while  her  great 
rival — for  two  or  three  hundred  years 
the  world's  great  industrial  and  commer- 
cial master — £nglaud  had  thousands  of 
square  miles.  When,  in  IGOT,  England 
began  to  apply  coal  to  the  manufacture 
of  iron,  thus  getting  a  leverage  such  as 
would  have  delighted  the  soul  of  Ar- 
cliimedes,  Europe  had  14,500  sq.  miles 
of  coal;  of  these  England  had  10,560. 
This  is  what  put  Great  Britain  at  the 
head  of  the  world  and  kept  her  there  till 
Anno  Domini  1895,  or  thereabouts — or, 
in  other  words,  till  the  coal  and  iron  de- 
posits of  this  country,  backed  by  our  cot- 
ton and  corn,  put  it  in  our  power  to  wrest 
from  her  the  scepter  of  supremacy.  The 
Old  World's  mines  are  worn  out,  or  are 
wearing  out,  particularly  England's; 
ours  have  hardly  lost  their  upper  layers. 
We  have  225,000  square  miles  of  new 
mines ;  Europe,  14,500  square  miles  of 
old  ones.  England  will  exhaust  her 
mines  in  two  hundred  or  three  hundred 
years,  while  ours  at  the  present  enormous 
rate  of  production  of  over  300,000,000 
tons  a  year  are  good  for  6000  years.  Only 
China — with  225,000  square  miles,  as 
recorded  l)y  Richthofen,  the  great  Ger- 
man geographer  and  scientist,  who  spent 
twenty-five  years  in  China  studying 
its  mineral  resources  as  well  as  it^ 
agricultural  possibilities — can  compare 
with  us,  and  I  look  upon  China  and 
the  vast  East  as  our  greatest  oppor- 
tunity. Just  as  soon  as  the  canal  is  cut. 
the  Pacific  puts  our  East  with  all  its 
powers  and  possibilities  in  close  touch 
with  the  Far  East,  where  opportunities 
will  be  opened  up  to  us  as  fast  as  evils 
flew  out  of  Pandora's  bos.  Our  coal,  cop- 
per, iron,  gold,  silver,  and  all  other  mines 
are  opening  myriads  of  opportunities  to 
our  chemists,  engineers,  mine  managers, 
and  all  men  of  brain  and  brawn. 

It  would  take  hours  instead  of  an  hour, 
or  five  times  ten  minutes,  tlie  time  usu- 
ally taken  for  a  talk  of  this  kind,  to  do 
more  than  give  you  the  outlines  of  the 
opportunities  offered  by  the  mines  of  the 
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country.  Someone  said  you  couldn't  be- 
gin to  describe  the  Colorado  canon  with- 
out lying;  so  I  say  that  any  effort  to 
paint  the  possibilities  of  our  mines  would 
fall  80  far  short  of  the  truth  as  to  be  a 
lie.  All  I  ask  for  our  boys  is  belief  long 
and  strong  enough  to  carry  them  to  Colo- 
rado, California,  Alaska,  Montana,  Ne- 
vada, New  and  old  Mexico,  for  I  regard 
Canada  and  Mexico  as  part  of  one  great 
economic  unity — the  northern  part  of 
this  wonderful  continent. 

Before  I  pass  from  the  mines  I  can 
hardly  conceal  my  purpose  to  arouse  in- 
terest in  our  iron  deposits.  The  story  of 
our  wealth  in  the  Messaba,  Gogebic,  Ver- 
milion, and  Menominee  ranges  rea^  like 
romance.  Read,  if  you  like  romance  in 
real  life,  the  story  of  Peter  White  and 
his  connection  with  the  mining  world  of 
Marquette  and  northern  Michigan.  It  is 
vital  with  all  that  is  worth  reading.  What 
is  true  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Min- 
nesota is  just  as  true  of  Tennessee,  Geor- 
gia, Alabama,  and  other  southern  states, 
but  pre-eminently  of  those  named.  And 
what  is  true  of  the  states  in  the  North, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota? 
This :  They  gave  us  the  world's  suprem- 
acy in  iron  and  steel.    In  those  states 


the  iron  is  in  an  oxidized  form,  and  has 
to  be  gotten  out  by  means  of  great  steam 
shovels.  These  lift  the  ore,  pour  it  into 
steel  or  iron  freight  cars,  and  these  at 
times,  by  gravitation,  glide  down  to  the 
world's  largest  ore-docks  in  the  world, 
and  pour  their  contents  into  10,000-  or 
13,000-ton  steamers,  loading  in  as  many 
hours  now  as  it  took  days  ten  or  twenty 
years  ago  for  boats  of  2000  tons.  These 
leviathans  of  the  lakes,  loaded  with  the 
ore^  steam  to  Buffalo,  Toledo,  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  and  other  lake  cities,  unload 
into  cars  that  carry  the  contentis  to  the 
mighty  maws  of  the  roaring  furnaces 
which  in  a  few  hours  convert  the  ore  into 
that  which  is  to  serve  for  the  watch- 
springs  of  Waltham  and  Elgin,  or  for  the 
steel  bridges  of  Pittsburg,  or  the  locomo- 
tives and  steel  ships  of  Philadelphia. 
Was  romance  by  Dumas  or  Dickens  ever 
more  fascinating  than  the  story  of  the 
iron  ore  as  it  leaves  the  forests  of  the 
North  under  the  pale  light  of  the  sun  or 
stars?- — as  it  leaves  furnace  or  foundry  a 
glowing  mass  warm  with  the  vital  forces 
and  functions  of  the  genius  of  man? — as 
it  leaves  the  factory  fashioned  into  the 
myriad  forms  of  steel  and  iron?  That 
is  a  part  of  the  story  I  have  tried  to  tell. 


[VOL.  xLix.— 6]  ;    ■  . 
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EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


A  QUESTIOX  OF  JOURNAI.I8TIC  ITTHICH. 

It  would  seem  that  one  styling  himself  M.  Vernon  Pon- 
sonby,  presumably  a  British  product,  has  written  a  "little  book" 
entitled  "The  Preposterous  Yankee,"  and  that  the  General  Practir 
timer,  an  English  medical  periodical,  has  recently  reviewed  it,  or 
at  least  that  portion  of  it  relating  to  "The  Preposterous  Amer- 
ican Quack  Doctor,"  and  American  dentists.  We  have  not  seen 
the  book  in  question,  and  its  existence  would  probably  have  es- 
caped our  attention  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  the  British 
Journal  of  Dental  Science  devotes  three  and  one-half  of  its  pages 
in  the  issue  for  October  15,  1906,  to  republishing  the  rot  uttered 
by  its  medical  cotemporary  in  review  of  the  Fonsonby  book. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  self-respecting  course  of 
procedure  would  be  to  treat  such  a  manifestly  dishonest  vilifica- 
tion with  dignified  contempt ;  but  when  a  dental  publication  with 
any  pretensions  to  decency  or  ethical  standing  not  only  admits 
such  a  libel  to  its  pages,  but  voluntarily  selects  it  from  another 
journal  and  reprints  it,  the  evidence  is  conclusive  that  its  editor 
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is  in  sympathy  with  the  sentiments  expressed  and  as  an  accessory 
to  their  utterance  is  responsible  for  their  intent  and  efifect. 

We  omit  the  m^or  part  of  the  matter  and  confine  our  atten- 
tion to  the  strictly  dental  allusions,  as  follows: 

English  dentists  will  read  the  following  with  aiiiu.-^einent  and  agreement: 
"We  have  heard  a  great  deal  in  England  about  the  cleverness  of  American 
dentists.  Some  o{  these  dentists  come  to  England;  we  are  Borry,  but  they 
do.  They  paint  enormous  signs  outside  their  offices  and  put  up  huge  notice- 
boards  on  which  copies  of  the  stars  and  stripes  are  painted.  They  then 
proceed  to  advertise,  boast,  and  brag.  The  American  dentist  is  an  excellent 
blacksmith.  He  knows  how  to  saw,  and  he  {move  how  to  tinker,  file,  and 
solder.  One  of  his  specialties  ie  to  bore  holes  in  sound  teeth  and  then  fill 
them  up  with  gold.  He  cares  very  little  about  his  art  for  art's,  sake.  His 
business  is  to  yank  out  teeth  at  so  much  a  tooth,  to  put  on  crowns  at  so 
much  a  crown,  and  to  work  wholly  and  altogether  from  a  standpoint  of  the 
journeyman  bricklayer  or  plasterer." 

Mr.  Ponsonby  does  not  let  the  dentist  rest.  I^ter  on  he  says  that  an 
English  denUst  who  was  a^ed  to  supply  a  lost  tooth  for  a  pug  dog  would 
resent  the  proposition.  "He  might  even  administer  a  punch  in  the  eye  to 
the  person  who  made  the  suggestion.  He  would  regard  it  as  unprofessional. 
But  the  American  dentist  would  grab  the  dog  and  fill  him  full  of  teeth  and 
vulcanite  him  in  five  minutes.  In  fact  he  regards  it  as  rather  a  feather 
in  his  cap.  because  usually  he  can  get  a  good  notice  of  the  f-vent  with  a 
picture  of  his  father,  mother,  wife,  deceased  mother-in-law,  and  the  house 
in  which  he  lives,  in  one  of  the  flve-cent  Sunday  papers.  For  the  same 
reason  be  will  Often  bribe  an  actress  to  permit  him  to  set  a  diamond  in  one 
of  her  front  teeth." 

We  are  not  concerned  with  M.  Vernon  Ponsonby,  the  author, 
for  his  utterance  of  the  foregoing,  the  internal  evidence  of  which 
indicates  pretty  clearly  that  the  TnoHf  of  his  literary  dash  for 
personal  notoriety  is  of  the  same  character  as  would  have  made 
him  the  t3rpical  "  preposterous  quack  doctor"  had  he  elected  the 
medical  or  dental  channel  rather  than  that  of  writing  as  the 
medium  for  the  public  display  of  his  talents.  What  we  do  object 
to  is  that  the  British  Journal  of  Denial  Science  has  dropped  from 
the  standards  of  editorial  decency  to  a  plane  where  such  stuff  can 
find  a  welcome  to  its  pages — stuff  that  is  neither  British — thank 
God  I — nor  is  it  Dental  Science.  No  other  dental  periodical  in 
Great  Britain  with  the  exception  of  the  Edinhwrgh  Denial  Student, 
an  undergraduate  paper,  has  noticed  the  Ponsonby  effusion,  and 
we  should  be  sadly  out  in  our  estimate  of  the  status  of  ethical 
dental  journalism  the  world  over  if  any  reputable  periodical 
should  open  its  pages  to  such  a  libel  upon  the  dental  profession 
of  any  countiy.    Imagine  the  Journal  of  the  British  Dental  Assoda- 
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tiwi,  or  the  representative  dental  journal  in  any  nation,  defiling 
its  pages  with  such  matter. 

The  ways  of  the  quack  and  impoetor  are  dishonest  and  ob- 
noxious in  any  country,  and  unfortunately,  like  all  the  other 
multitudinous  varieties  of  dishonest  humbug,  he  exists  everywhere. 
He  existed  in  dental  form  in  England  even  before  the  discovery 
of  America,  and  some  of  those  early  English  spedmens  were 
among  the  first  to  bring  dentistry,  such  as  it  was,  to  the  then 
British  Colonies  in  America.  Quackery  flourished  in  England 
and  overran  that  land  before  the  phrase  "American  dentistry"  was 
coined,  even  before  there  was  any  material  irom  which  it  could 
be  coined.  The  Colonial  American  papers  are  filled  with  the 
blatant  announcements  of  dental  quacks  who  hailed  from  Eng- 
land and  introduced  their  methods  throughout  the  newly  settled 
Atlantic  coast  region,  whose  inhabitants  they  fieeced  and  whose 
dentures  they  ruined  without  let  or  hindrance  for  generation  after 
generation.  These  dental  highwaymen  were,  however,  but  the 
overflow  which  the  home  competition  due  to  larger  numbers 
drove  across  the  sea  in  search  of  a  less  cultivated  field  for  their 
irregular  practices.  So  intolerable  had  English  dental  quackery 
become  in  the  land  of  its  origin  that  it  eventuated  in  that  organ- 
ized effort  made  by  the  immortal  group  of  English  professional 
pioneers  to  overthrow  or  at  least  bring  under  legalized  control 
this  di^raceful  state  of  afiairs  by  means  of  the  historic  "reform 
movement"  of  1856— just  fifty  years  ago. 

Anyone  who  may  be  impressed  with  the  idea  that  dental 
quackery  in  England  is  an  American  importation  will  have  his 
views  corrected  by  a  study  of  the  records  of  English  writers  on 
the  subject,  meet  illuminating  of  which  is  the  excellent  "History 
of  the  Dental  Reform  Movement,"  by  Mr.  Alfired  Hill.  Referring 
to  a  period  some  thirty  years  previous  to  1877,  the  date  of  his 
writing,  he  states : 

It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  .  .  .  the  great  bulk  of  dentists  practi- 
eing  in  the  United  Kingdom,  of  whom  there  were  some  hundreds,  were  as  a 
class  sadly  lacking  in  scientific  knowledge.  Scattered  ithrou^^ut  the  eities 
'  and  towns  of  our  land  were  to  he  found  those  who  evidently  had  no  idea  of 
what  a  profession  as  such  demanded  at  their  hands.  Many  had  entered  upon 
the  practice  of  dentistry  as  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood  only,  and  had  not 
hesitated  to  combine  with  it  a  trade  of  some  sort  ox  other,  in  order  to  secure 
a  larger  emolument  than  dentistry  per  «e  wo^ild  bring  thf^n.  Others  again 
had  abandoned  their  former  calling  for  this  one,  under  the  impremion 
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that  it  was  an  easy  and  simple  thing  to  be  a  dentist.  The  author  has  heard 
of  those  who  had  been  milkmen,  watchmakers,  etc.,  who  had  no  scruple 
in  posting  the  words  "Surgeon  Dentist"  on  their  door-plates,  in  the  hope  of 
making  passers-by  believe  they  were  what  they  thus  professed  themselveB 
to  be.  AdvertiBements  were  plentiful,  and  the  moat  wonderful  announce- 
ntents  constantly  appeared  in  the  daily  press,  setting  forth  the  niBrvekniB 
ability  and  fascinatingly  low  fees  of  these  dental  magicians.  Others,  again, 
openly  displayed  their  tradesmanlike  principles  by  keeping  shops  for  the 
exhibition  of  anatomical  preparations,  casts  of  mouths,  and  metal-gilt 
dentures,  and  in  some  cases  wrote  up  their  names  in  decayed  teeth.  Sober- 
minded  and  really  respectable  men  who  hoped  by  honourable  effort  and 
proper  professicmal  conduct  to  advance  their  position,  felt  it  to  be  a  reproach 
when  called  by  the  name  of  dentist. 

This,  according  to  Mr.  Hill,  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 
period  about  1847. 

That  English  dental  quackery  of  the  "  home-grown"  variety  was 
still  enjoying  a  thrifty  if  obnoxious  existence  in  recent  times, 
notwithstanding  the  effective  work  of  the  leform  movement  of 
1856,  is  well  in  evidence  by  the  publication  of  a  book  in  1875, 
reciting  in  narrative  form  the  methods  and  characteristics  of  the 
English  dental  quack,  under  the  title  of  "Vernon  Galbray,  or  the 
Empiric :  The  History  of  a  Quack  Dentist."  Though  published 
anonymously,  its  authorship  was  subsequently  publicly  avowed 
by  Felix  Weiss  of  London.  In  his  preface  the  author  states: 
'*  An  endeavor  to  expose  the  disgraceful  frauds  practiced  on  the 
public  by  the  horde  of  charlatans  who  call  themselves  dentists 
is  the  aim  of  this  little  book."  It  is  noteworthy  that  no  reference 
to  the  American  dental  quack  occurs  in  Mr.  Weiss'  book,  and  that 
the  typical  quack  taken  as  the  central  figure  of  the  stoiy  was 
rather  felicitously  conceived  by  the  author  as  originally  a  Hotter 
dam  Jew,  Samuel  Levi  Moses  by  name. 

From  the  foregoing  and  other  data  to  which  we  have  not  the 
space  to  make  reference,  we  are  of  opinion  that  dental  quackery 
is  not  of  American  origin,  neither  is  it  an  American  monopoly; 
further,  that  in  its  original  form  American  dental  quackery  was  a 
British  exotic.  Indeed,  there  is  fully  recorded  one  of  the  historic 
instances  of  the  importation  to  America  of  one  of  the  most  noto- 
rious of  these  gentry — James  Mallan  of  the  Mansion  House  and 
Fleet  Street,  and  his  subsequent  deportation  to  his  native  land,  as 
set  forth  in  the  Forceps,  1844,  pages  6  and  36;  sAbo  American 
Journal  of  Dental  Science,  vol  iv,  1843-44,  page  71. 

But  the  quack  is  &cile,  whatever  his  nationality  or  whatever 
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his  department  of  activity.  Quick  to  seize  upon  any  suggestion 
or  device  that  will  further  his  nefarious  purposes,  the  dental 
quack  has  found  that  "American  dentistry"  is  a  phrase  which 
skilfully  utilized  in  the  humbugging  of  the  public  will  bring  to 
his  coffers  an  increased  flow  of  the  coin  of  the  realm;  ergo,  he 
works  the  phrase  for  all  the  seductiveness  there  is  in  it,  and  con- 
sequently, from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other  it  is  flaunted  in 
the  view  of  the  inhabitants  and  travelers  by  swindlers  who  never 
have  crossed  their  own  frontiers,  and  whose  dentistry  (?)  has  about 
as  much  claim  to  an  American  flavor  as  has  the  dope  called  a 
Manhattan  cocktail  sold  over  the  so-called  American  bars  through- 
out Europe. 

We  are  without  statistical  data  on .  the  point,  but  it  would 
be  really  interesting  to  know  how  many  simon-pure  American 
dental  quacks  are  quacking  outside  of  America;  but  even  though 
we  lack  exact  information,  we  are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that 
by  fEir  the  larger  proportion  of  those  who  so  advertise  themselves 
in  Europe  are  native,  home-^rown,  of  the  ancient,  hoary  stock 
who  are  still  working  the  same  old  confidence  game  by  the  same 
general  methods  upon  a  gullible  public — so  gullible  at  times  that 
not  a  few  who  ought  to  know  better  are  willing — together  with 
an  exceptional  few  who  are  anxious — ^to  believe  that  they  are 
what  they  profess  to  be  when  they  call  themselves  American 
dentists. 

We  presume  that  the  editor  of  the  British  Journal  of  Dental 
Science  knows  the  general  facts  of  the  situation.  At  any  rate  we 
assume  that  it  is  part  of  the  business  of  a  dental  editor  to  be 
informed  as  to  the  general  accuracy  or  otherwise  of  the  matter 
which  he  allows  to  go  to  print  in  his  journal.  The  representative 
body  of  the  dental  profession  in  England,  as  in  all  countries, 
knows  and  deplores  the  demoralizing  effect  of  quackery  upon  the 
growth  of  our  profession,  and  earnest  men  with  the  good  of  den- 
tistry at  heart  are  using  every  legitimate  effort  to  stamp  it  out 
root  and  branch.  But  it  is  the  first  instance  within  our  knowl- 
edge where  a  reputable  dental  periodical  has  given  countenance 
to  such  a  wholly  untrue  and  libelous  utterance  directed  toward 
a  professional  body  which,  while  regretfully  bearing  its  full  share 
of  the  burden  of  odium  which  the  quacks  and  professional  camp- 
followers  have  cast  upon  it,  still  points  with  a  pardonable  pride 
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to  some  of  its  achievemente — not  the  least  of  which  was  the  in- 
auguration of  those  forces  that  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the 
organization  and  establishment  of  the  profesGdon  of  dentistry  upon 
a  professional  basis. 


BiBUOGRAPfllCAL. 


IiECTffiErXOTES     ON     CltEMISTHY  FOR 

Dextal  Students.  Including  Denial 
Chemistry  of  Alloys,  Amalgams,  Etc., 
Such  Portions  of  Organic  and  Physio- 
logical Chemistry  as  Have  Practical 
Bearing  ou  the  Subject  of  Dentistry. 
An  Inorganic  Qualitative  Analysis 
with  Specially  Adapted  Blowpipe  and 
Microscopical  Tests,  and  the  Chemical 
Examination  of  ITrine  and  of  Saliva. 
By  H.  Carlton  Smith,  Ph.G.,  Austin 
Teaching  Fellow  in  Dental  Chemistry 
and  Lecturer  on  Physiological  Chem- 
istry at  Harvard  University  Dental 
School.  Xew  York :  John  Wiley  & 
Sons.  London :  Chapman  &  Hall, 
Limited.    1906.    Price,  cloth,  $2.51). 

We  have  frequently  expressed  our  be- 
lief in  the  importance  of  a  thorough 
training  in  chemistry  as  one  of  the  es- 
sentials of  the  equipment  for  intelligent 
dental  practice,  and  we  hail  with  pleasure 
any  earnest  effort  to  improve  chemical 
training  in  dentistry,  either  as  to  its  ex- 
tent or  its  thoroughness.  A  knowledge 
of  chemistry  is  not  only  at  the  founda- 
tion of  all  the  material  and  constructive 
aspects  of  dental  practice,  but  no  one  to- 
day can  have  an  intelligent  understand- 
ing of  physiology  or  pathology,  not  to 
speak  of  the  comple.v  problems  of  nutri- 
tion— unless  he  liave  a  good  working 
knowledge  of  the  chemical  processes  upon 
which  these  subjects  are  based.  Teachers 


of  dental  classes  have  been  heretofore 
largely  dependent  upon  general  text-books 
in  their  work  of  instructran,  so  that  the 
special  applications  of  chemistry  to  den- 
tal needs  have  been  rather  imperfectly 
presented,  with  the  result  that  chemistry 
has  always  been  regarded  by  the  majority 
of  students  as  a  task  to  be  performed, 
rather  than  as  an  illumination  to  the 
greater  part  of  their  professional  course. 
The  author  of  the  present  work  has  done 
a  real  service  to  dentistry,  by  bringing 
into  harmonious  relation  and  compact 
form  the  principal  applications  of  chem- 
istry to  the  needs  of  the  dental  student. 
The  field  is  covered  with  sufficient  full- 
ness, while  the  details  are  explicit  and 
are  set  forth  with  conciseness  and  clear- 
ness. 

Some  few  instances  of  obscurity,  and  a 
few  errors  due  to  oversight  will  doubtless 
be  eliminated  in  a  latar  edition.  In  the 
preface,  for  example,  "The  usual  equip- 
ment of  a  dental  laboratory  has  been 
borne  in  mind,"  doubtless  refers  to  the 
chemical  laboratory  of  a  dental  school. 
On  the  same  page  Essig's  "Chemistry"' 
is  referred  to,  instead  of  Essig's  "ilst- 
allurgy.'' 

At  the  beginning  of  Chapter  I,  the 
author  states,  "In  the  older  books  we 
read  of  the  noble  metals — those  un- 
affected by  heat.'*  We  know  of  no  old 
book  that  makes  such  a  loose  statement, 
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as  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  all  metals 
are  affected  by  heat,  though  not  all  be- 
come oxidized  when,  heated.  At  page 
76,  it  is  stated  that  "A  pure  phosphoric 
acid  can  be  made  from  the  ortho-  acid 
by  heating  till  the  white  fumes  begin  to 
come  off,  then  heat  to  redness,  cool,  and 
dissolve  in  H^O  to  a  thick  syrup."  The 
foregoing  ie  somewhat  confusing,  no  di- 
rection being  given  as  to  what  is  to  be 
done  between  the  time  the  white  fumes 
begin  to  come  off,  and  the  time  when 
one  is  to  begin  heating  to  redness.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  H^O  and  when  the 
solution  is  made  it  will  not  be  "a  syrup" 
but  a  solution  of  syrupy  consistence. 

Oxyphosphate  of  copper  (page  77)  is 
introduced  as  follows:  "A  preparation 
by  this  name,  which  has  been  used  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  the  vicinity  of  Bos- 
ton." Well,  we  forgive  him ;  the  author 
lives  there  and  consequently  can't  help  it. 

A  number  of  interesting  plates  dealing 
with  the  crystallngraphic  phase  of  micro- 
chemical  analysis  are  appended  to  the 
work,  and  add  much  to  its  value.  We 
heartily  commend  the  book  to  those  en- 
gaged in  teaching  chemistry  to  dental 
classes,  and  to  all  interested  in  chemistry 
as  applied  to  dentistry. 

Manuel  de  Therapectique  Dextaire. 
Odontotherapie. 

Manual  op  Dental  Therapectics. 
Odontottierapt.  By  Cii.  L.  Quince- 
rot,  Chirurgien-dentiste,  Officier  de 
rinstruction  Publique,  etc.  Paris: 
Vigot  Freres,  1905. 

Dr.  Quincerot's  little  volume  is  a 
clearly  worded  discussion  of  the  subject 
of  special  dental  therapeutics.  The  de- 
scriptions of  the  medicinal  agents  usu- 
ally employed  in  the  practice  of  den- 
tistry are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order, 
and  contain  innumerable  practical  and 


rational  suggestions  on  the  treatment  of 
the  disorders  most  frequently  encoun* 
tered  in  the  practice  of  dentistiy. 

In  the  article  on  the  "Therapeutic  In- 
dications that  Should  Precede  Dental 
Treatment,"  we  find  a  suggestion  the 
clinical  applicability  of  which  will  doubt- 
less appeal  to  every  conscientious  prac- 
titioner. In  general,  says  Dr.  Quincerot, 
in  order  to  render  more  active,  more 
efficacious  the  action  of  topical  agents 
upon  the  mucous  membrane,  it  will  be 
vi  ell  whenever  possible  to  have  the  patient 
rinse  his  mouth  with,  or  to  apply  upon 
the  affected  area,  by  means  of  cotton  m'ooI, 
the  following  solution : 

Ammonia  water,  lH,xv; 

Chloroform  water,  3v; 

Boiled  or  distilled  water,  Jvlj; 
Esseace  of  geranium  or  anise  seed, 

This  solution,  the  author  adds,  pos- 
sesses the  advantage  of  freeing  the  mouth 
of  foreign  particles,  of  rendering  the 
saliva  more  aqueous,  of  eliminating  the 
salivarj'  mucus  which  adheres  so  strongly, 
especially  in  cases  of  stomatitis,  to  the 
surface  of  the  mucous  membrane;  and 
of  clearing  the  tongue  and  all  surround- 
ing soft  tissues  of  all  extraneous  matter. 

In  the  article  on  Chloral  Hydrate  we 
likewise  discern  several  valuable  thera- 
peutic hints,  which  although  not  alto- 
gether novel  in  character  are,  however, 
hut  seldom  made  use  of  by  American 
practitioners.  He  recommends  chloral 
hydrate  in  the  treatment  of  pulpitis  and 
pericementitis.  In  the  former  condition, 
after  isolating  the  tooth  in  the  usual 
manner,  a  crystal  of  the  hydrate  is  intro- 
duced into  the  cavity  and  allowed  to 
deliquesce  under  a  soft  temporary  filling; 
while  for  pericementitis  the  gum  area 
of  the  atfected  region  should  be  brushed 
with  a  mixtui-e  containing  glycerin  five 
parts  and  chloral  hydrate  one  part. 
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For  the  -treatment  of  infected  root- 
canals,  and  Tinder  the  heading  Chloro- 
form the  author  recommends  the  fol- 
lowing preparation: 

Chloroform,  5j ; 

Crystallized  menthol,  gr.  iij. 

Dr.  Quincerot  has  used  this  formula 
with  gratifying  results  in  numerous  cases 
of  the  kind  above  alluded  to. 

The  articles  Anesthetics,  Toxicology, 
and  Dental  Formuhe  are  equally  as  in- 
teresting as  any  of  those  already  referred 
to,  for  throughout  these  and  all  of  the 
remaining  articles  the  author  has  en- 


deavored— and  well  succeeded — to  pre- 
sent the  results  of  his  clinical  experience 
and  that  of  many  other  practitioners  and 
investigators  of  universal  renown,  in 
language  the  clearness  of  which  is  justly 
deserving  of  commendation.  It  is  re- 
grettable that  the  usefulness  of  the  little 
work  should  of  necessity  be  limited  to 
those  conversant  with  French,  the  lan- 
guf^e  of  the  author,  for  otherwise  we 
should  not  hesitate  to  recommend  it  to 
all  dental  practitioners  as  a  useful,  practi- 
cal, and  refreshing  reminder  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  rational  dental  therapeutics. 

J.  E. 
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[POdontologie,  Paris,  November  15,  1906.] 
ERYTHROPHLEIN    HYDROCHLORID  IN 

THE  TREATMENT  OF  THE  DECIDUOUS 

TEETH.    By  De,  A.  Audt,  Pbofessoe  at 

THE  EboLE  Dentaim,  Paris. 

After  a  long  period  of  experimentation  with 
^rythropfalein  bydrochlorid  in  the  treatment 
of  hypersensitive  dentin  in  the  permanent 
teeth.  Dr.  Audy  has  applied  it  with  gratifying 
results  in  the  treatment  of  the  pain  which 
asually  accompanies  the  preparation  of  cari- 
ens  cavities  in  the  deciduous  testb.  The  appli- 
cation  of  a  minute  portion  of  this  agent, 
sealed  by  means  of  guttB'percba  in  a  carious 
cavity  of  tbe  second  degree,  i.e.  one  involving 
the  enamel  and  a  superflcial  area  of  the  den- 
tin only,  for  a  period  of  two  days,  is  generally 
followed  hy  the  complete  disappearance  of 
the  sensitiveness.  Fissure  cavities  in  the 
molars,  as  a  rule  so  sensitive  as  to  render 
practically  impossible  tbeir  being  properly 
prepared  for  tbe  subsequent  insertion  of  suit- 
able fillings,  are  made  perfectly  comfortable 


by  the  aid  of  the  medicament  in  question. 
In  cavities  of  tbe  molars  involving  all  of  tbe 
occlusal  surfaces,  and  usually  filled  up  to  the 
enamel  border  with  softened  disorganized  den- 
tin of  leathery  texture,  the  erythrophlein 
will  avert  the  pain  which  generally  appears 
after  tbe  removal  of  the  superflcial  layers. 
In  tbe  case  of  very  large  cavities,  it  is  well 
to  apply  the  erythrophlein  by  means  of  a 
piece  of  blotting  paper  blightly  smaller  than 
tbe  floor  of  the  cavity,  nnd  to  seal  tbe  paper 
dressing  with  a  small  layer  of  gutta-percha. 

The  application  of  thi<i  agent  in  cavities  of 
tbe  deciduous  teeth  is  at  no  time  followed  by 
pain  or  uneasiness,  but  when  introduced  into 
cavities  of  the  permanent  teeth,  it  usually 
causes  a  marked  uneasiness — impossible  to 
localize — on  the  same  side  of  tbe  jaw  aa  the 
affected  teeth.  In  cavities  involving  the  pulp- 
chamber  and  requiring  the  extirpation  of  the 
pulp,  Dr.  Audy  proceeds  as  follows:  At  the 
first  sitting  he  removes  as  much  of  tbe  cari- 
ous dentin  as  possible,  and  as  soon  as  tbe  pain 
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becomes  at  all  severe,  he  applies  a  dressing 

of  erythrophlein.  A  day  or  two  afterward, 
when  all  possible  hyperemic  phenomena  have 
been  relieved,  he  makes  a  minute  arsenical 
application,  which,  owing  to  the  depleted 
condition  of  the  pulp,  causes  none  of  the  un- 
pleasant symptoms  which  would  otherw^ 
follow  such  devitalizing  dressings.  At  a  sub- 
sequent sitting  the  pulp  can  be  extirpated 
either  en  masse  or  in  smaller  particles.  In 
the  latter  event,  the  mechanical  treatment 
should  be  followed  by  a  dressing  of  geranium- 
formol.  A  few  days  afterward  if  no  unfa- 
vorable symptom  has  developed,  the  tooth  may 
be  filled  "permanently." 

The  author  after  describing  in  detail  sev- 
eral cases  in  which  the  application  of  erythro- 
phlein had,  as  aforesaid,  materially  hastened 
and  facilitated  the  treatment,  concludes  his 
communication,  reviewing  the  clinical  advan- 
tages possessed  by  the  agent,  and  warning  his 
renders  not  to  employ  it  in  direct  contact  with 
the  pulp,  inasmuch  as  it  acts  favorably  only 
in  those  cases  in  which  the  pulp  is  but  par- 
tially exposed,  and  is  still  fairly  well  pro- 
tected by  a  layer  of  disorganized  dentin  of 
varying  thickness. 

From  a  previous  article  on  the  subject  by 
Dr.  Audy,  the  reviewer  quotes  as  follows  re- 
garding the  characteristics  of  erythrophlein 
hydrochlorid:  "Erythrophlein  is  an  alkaloid 
extracted  from  the  bark  of  the  African  tree, 
the  Erythrophlomm  Ouineenw  (sassy  bark, 
ranncona  bark) .  It  is  an  extremely  toxic 
substance  with  selective  influence  upon  the 
heart.  Injected  under  the  skin  of  a  frog's 
leg  in  2  mgm.  doses,  it  brings  about  inside 
of  Ave  to  eight  minutes  the  complete  arrest 
of  the  cardiac  contractions.  The  ventricles 
are  the  first  to  stop — the  arrest  occurring 
during  systole;  the  auricles  soon  follow, 
their  cessation  of  function  taking  place  in 
diastole.  The  paralysis  of  the  cardiac  mus- 
cle is  followed  shortly  after  by  progressive 
resolution,  death  occurring  at  this  time. 
In  the  warm-hlooded  animals,  the  alkaloid 
produces  convulsions  and  dyspnea,  consecu- 
tive to  the  blood-change<i  it  induces.  Post- 
mortem examination  shows  the  heart  soft  and 
filled  with  blood,  and  traces  of  the  alkaloid 
in  the  bloodvessels.  Atropin  does  not  stimu- 
late a  heart  paralyzed  by  erythrophlein. 
Curare  retards  the  eflfects  of  the  alkaloid." 

The  United  States  DispensatOTy  (17th  edi- 


tion) refers  to  the  anesthetic  power  of  ery- 
throphlein, stating  that  "In  1888  Dr.  L.  Lewin 
asserted  it  to  be  a  powerful  local  anesthetic, 
whose  action  is  more  pronounced  than  that 
of  cocain.  His  paper  gave  rise  to  an  extra- 
ordinary controversy,  Professor  Liebreich  of 
Berlin  and  Dr. Tweedy  (London  Laftoef,  1888). 
denying  the  existence  of  the  anesthetic  power. 
Schoeler,  Karciok,  Qoldschmidt,  Lipp,  and 
others  have,  however,  noticed  a  local  anes- 
thetic influence,  and  it  would  appear  that  the 
alkaloid  has  the  property  attributed  to  it. 
A  solution  of  the  strength  of  one-tenth  of  one 
per  cent,  has  been  used  us  an  application  to 
the  cornea.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  alkaloid  is  violently  poisonous."  For 
additional  information  on  the  subject,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  writings  of  Professor 
Lipp,  and  to  those  of  Professor  Germain  S6e 
in  La  Medeeine  Moderne  for  December  1891. 

lUchiceizeriacke  Vierteljahraschrift  fur  Zahn- 
heilkunde,  Zarich,  July  190G.] 

TREATMENT  OF  ACUTE  AND  CHRONIC 
SUPPURATIONS  WITH  CARBOLIC 
ACID  IN  COMBINATION  WITH  GUM 
CAMPHOR.  Bt  Ite.  C.  Ehbuch,  Bebux, 
Gebmasy. 

The  author  {Semaine  ilidioale),  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  Dr.  CUlumsky,  has  carried 
on  a  series  of  investigations  in  view  of  deter- 
mining the  antiseptic  power  of  mixtures  of 
carbolic  -acid  and  camphor.  During  the  last 
quarter  of  the  year  1905,  the  author  tested 
the  mixture  in  a  number  of  cases  of  whitlow, 
phlegmon,  ulcers  of  the  lower  limbs,  fissure 
of  the  anus,  furuncles,  erysipelas,  tubercu- 
lous fistulffi,  and  infected  wounds  of  all  vari- 
eties. By  comparing  the  results  obtained  with 
the  carbolic  acid-camphor  mixture  with  those 
obtained  in  similar  cases  with  the  antiseptic 
agents  ordinarily  employed,  Dr.  Ehrlich  has 
convinced  himself  of  the  fact  that  applications 
of  carbolic  acid-camphor  mixtures  are  more 
eificaeious  than  dressings  with  any  of  the  or- 
dinary agents  employed  for  the  purpose,  and 
particularly  so  in  cases  of  acute  suppuration. 
All  the  whitlow  cases,  which  otherwise  re- 
quire from  eighteen  to  nineteen  days  to  reach 
the  stage  of  absolute  cure,  healed  satisfactorily 
under  the  influence  of  the  mixture  under  con- 
sideration in  about  six  days;  and  ordinary 
phlegmons  in  four  days  on  an  average,  as 
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againBt  eight  days  under  the  usual  mode  of 
treatment.  Dr.  Bbrlich  employB  a  mixture 
of  pure  carbolic  acid  one  ounce,  alcohol  two 
and  a  half  drams,  and  eamphoT  two  oonces. 
This  mixtare  differs  from  that  suggested  by 
Dr.  Chlumsky  in  the  pr(>eenee  of  the  alcohol, 
as  the  tatter's  formula  is  composed  exclu- 
sively of  carbolic  acid  and  camphor.  In  the 
application  of  the  carbolic  acid-camphor 
mixture  to  the  treatment  of  superficial  ulcera- 
tions and  infections,  care  should, be  exercised 
not  to  employ  any  form  of  impermeable  dress- 
ing material. 

[Tribune  MidiedU,  Paris,  June  5,  1906.] 
ON     CERTAIN     DENTAL  DISORDERS 
CAUSED  BY   A  DIET  EXCLUSIVELY 
LACTEAL.    By  Dr.  W.  B.  Pietk3EWICZ. 

Adherence  to  a  milk  diet  may  reflect  itself 
unfavorably  upon  the  teeth  proper,  and  like- 
vise  upon  the  alveolar  periosteum  and  the 
pericementum.  It  may  induce  caries,  ar- 
thritis, periostitis,  and  pyorrhea  alveolaris. 
These  disorders  are  oftcon  overlooked  by 
the  attending  physician;  but  among  hospital 
patients  they  are  less  frequently  disre- 
garded, inasmuch  as  in  the  latter  they  as- 
smne  more  serious  proportions  owing  to 
the  lack  of  suitable  hygienic  care  usually 
observable  among  such  patients.  Follow- 
ing the  beginning  of  a  milk  diet,  and  often 
as  early  as  the  second  cr  third  day,  the  pa- 
tient experiences,  especially  upon*  taking  cold 
or  hot  drinks  into  the  mouth  or  upon  infaal- 
mg  cold  air,  a  very  painful  sensation  in  the 
majority  of  tJie  lower  teeth.  This  sensation 
is  particularly  severe  in  the  necks  of  the 
teeth.  If  the  patient  should  have  carious, 
but  painless  teeth,  they  become  painful  soon 
after  the  introducti<»D  of  the  milk  diet,  the 
caries  progressing  witiiout  interruption.  In 
addition  to  the  existence  of  caries  in  the 
necks  of  teeth  of  a  patient  on  a  milk  diet, 
such  a  course  of  treatment  is  likewise  re- 
iiponsible  for  the  production  of  numerous 
occlusal  cavities.  Such  disorders  as  arthritis, 
pyorriiea  alveolaris,  and  alveolo-dental  peri- 
ostitis (pericementitis)  are  additional  den- 
tal manifestations  of  a  milk  diet  occurring 
Tith  the  same  frequoicy  as  caries.  The  former 
also  appear  a  few  days  after  the  beginning 
of  the  milk  diet,  and  are  often  practically 
overlooked,  as  in  the  majority  of  eases  they 
src  markedly  sensitive  only  to  extreme  ther- 


mal stimulation,  a  condition  not  occurring 
during  the  period  of  milk  dieting.  It  often 
happras  that  one  or  more  teeth  beeome  loos- 
ened, in  whidi  event,  if  pntper  treatment  be 
not  instituted,  their  total  toes  will  follow 
soon  afterward. 

It  seems  useless  to  enter  into  a  discussion 
of  the  pathogenesis  of  the  disturbances 
under  consideration.  Suflice  it  to  say  that 
in  addition  to  the  fermentation  of  the 
stagnated  milk  in  the  mouth  causing  a  disin- 
tegration of  the  hard  elements  <tf  the  tooth, 
an  insufficirat  degree  of  vital  resistance — 
usually  the  case  in  patients  requiring  a  milk 
diet — and  lack  of  masticatory  exercise  are 
important  factors  in  bringing  about  the  above 
described  pathological  phenomena. 

iBckweaeriaeke  Vierteljahnaohrift  fUr  Zahn- 
heilkunde,  Zflrich,  July  1906.] 

AN  INTERESTING  CASE  OF  FRACTURE 
OF  THE  MANDIBLE.     Bt  Paor.  E. 

MftXRAL,    OF    THE    }-*OOLK    DeNTAIBK  OF 

Ge:?i:\'a,  Switzekland. 

The  author  reports  a  case  of  fracture  of 
the  mandible  presenting  unusually  interesting 
features.  The  case  was  that  of  a  la^  aged 
fifty-five,  who,  as  the  reault  of  a  serious  auto- 
mobile accident,  had  sustained  a  fracture 
of  two  ribs,  two  fingers,  and  of  the  mandible 
between  the  right  second  premolar  and  the 
right  first  molar.  Examination  of  the  mouth 
was  with  difiiculty  carried  out,  owing  to  the 
extensive  and  voluminous  tumefactim  of  the 
surrounding  soft  tissue  areas.  The  gum  was 
torn  and  lacerated  over  an  area  of  several 
millimeters,  and  the  second  bicuspid  was  loose 
and  slightly  out  of  its  alveolus.  The  line  of 
fracture  was  oblique  from  above  downward 
and  from  behind  forward.  All  such  charac- 
teristic symptoms  as  crepitation,  mobility, 
lowering  of  the  anterior  fragment,  and  eleva- 
tion of  the  p(»terior  fragment  were  present. 
During  the  process  of  reduction  the  pa- 
tient sufferedl  almost  unbearable,  excrucia- 
ting pain,  but  notwithstanding  the  se^-erity  of 
the  local  symptoms,  no  general  manifestation 
was  detectable.  After  having  obtained  suitable 
impressions  of  the  maxilla  and  the  mandible, 
and  plaster  casts  therefrom,  it  was  decided  by 
the  author  to  support  the  fractured  organ  by 
means  of  a  gold  splint,  which  was  made  to 
accurately  embrace  all  the  surfaces  of  the 
fourteen  teeth  in  the  fractured  jaw,  and  to 
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fit  the  occluding  surfaces  of  the  thirteen  max- 
illary teeth.  The  splint  was  held  in  position 
by  means  of  six  small  screws,  which  running 
through  the  buccal  surface  of  the  splint, 
would  engage  themselves  in  the  interproximal 
spaces,  and  thus  hold  the  splint  immovable 
in  situ.  The  splint  was  in  addition  suitably 
perforated  at  numerous  places  to  permit  of 
the  entire  affected  area  being  antiseptioally 
treated  at  frequent  intervals.  The  insertion 
of  the  apparatus  was  accompanied  by  most 
severe  pain,  Imt  on  the  following  day  a 
marked  improvement  was  already  noticeable, 
the  patient  being  then  able  to  take  solid  food 
and  to  enunciate  without  difficulty. 

Throughout  the  treatment  the  author  kept 
the  mouth  in  as  thoroughly  an  antiseptic  con- 
dition as  possible  by  means  of  irrigations  with 
ten-volume  bydrogen-dioxid  solution  every 
four  hours.  A  slight  suppuration  occurred 
in  the  lacerated  gingival  region,  and  shortly 
afterward  a  small  seque.^trum  was  eliminated. 

The  strikingly  interesting  point  about  the 
case  under  consideration  lies  in  the  fact  that, 
notwithstanding  the  ago  of  the  patient,  com- 
plete consolidation  had  taken  place  on  the 
nineteenth  day  after  the  accident,  at  which 
time  it  was  found  that  the  lacerated — and  at 
first  highly  inflamed — soft  tissues  had  en- 
tirely regained  their  normal  appearance  and 
function;  that  the  teeth  were  as  clean  as 
if  they  had  been  brushed  daily,  and  that  the 
articulation  had  suffered  no  modiflcatiou 
whatever.  In  concluding,  the  author  remarks 
that  for  the  treatment  of  cases  demanding 
the  insertion  of  the  metallic  splint,  20-k.  gold 
is  the  material  par  excellence  from  which 
to  swage  the  apparatus. 

[Trana.  Odontologieal  Society  of  Ot.  Britain, 

June  1900.] 
SOME  NOTES  ON   THE  RELATION'  OF 
DENTAL  CONDITIONS  TO  PVLMONARY 
TUBERCULOSIS.    Bt  F.  Lawson  Dodd, 
M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  L.D.S..  D.P.H. 
The  writer  of  this  communication,  because 
of  his  connection  with  the  staff  of  the  Metro- 
politan Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest, 
with  its  sanatorium  for  the  open-air  treat- 
ment of  phthisis,  was  led  to  examine  the 
possible  i-elationship  of  the  general  disease 
tuberculosis  with  the  local  conditions  obtain- 
ing in  the  mouth  of  the  patient.    He  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  increased  knowledge 


of  pathology-,  and  especially  of  bacteriology, 
is  leading  the  medical  profession  to  place  an 
increasing  significance  upon  the  condition  of 
the  mouth  as  a  factor  both  in  the  production 
and  prevention  of  disease. 

He  refers  in  general  terms  to  the  modem 
treatment  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  which 
consists  mainly  in  the  removal  of  the  patient 
from  an  unhealthy  environment  and  placing 
him  in  such  conditions  as  will  favor  success  in 
the  struggle  against  disease.  The  avoidance 
of  all  possible  sources  of  infection  is  achieved 
by  placing  the  patient  in  a  germ-free  atmos- 
phere and  keeping  his  surroundings  scrupu- 
lously clean.  Meanwhile  the  nutrition  of  the 
body  is  maintained,  or  aimed  at — often  un- 
successfully, for  reasons  to  be  specifically  re- 
ferred to  later — by  a  plentiful  food  supply 
added  to  as  large  a  measure  as  possible  of 
physiological  rest  - 

The  writer  believes  that  investigation  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  dental  surgeon  will  show 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  modem  treat- 
ment of  consumption  is  but  a  cleansing  of  the 
outside  of  the  cup  and  platter,  a  system  of 
remOT'ing  some  of  the  more  remote  obstacle? 
to  progress,  while  the  more  intimate  and  per- 
sonal dangers  are  entirely  orarlooked.  He 
refers  to  the  broad  generalization  that  the 
human  mouth  is  a  perfect  breeding-ground  for 
pathogenic  organisms,  adapted  alike  by  tem- 
perature, moisture,  and  the  presence  of  an 
endless  supply  of  nutrient  material — con- 
ditions which  make  possible  the  growth  and 
development  of  a  flora  of  micro-organisms  that 
is  extraordinary  in  its  number  and  variety 
— a  generalimtion  made  possible  by  the  re- 
searches of  Miller  of  Berlin,  Goadby  of  Lon- 
don, and  others.  Though  Koch's  bacillus 
(apart  from  its  presence  in  actual  sputum 
from  the  lungs)  is  comparatively  rarely 
found — a  fact  due  mainly  to  its  weakness  in 
the  atru^le  for  existence  against  endless  foes 
— the  bacterial  flora  of  the  mouth  contains 
pathogenic  as  well  as  non-pathc^nic  organ- 
isms. In  apparently  healthy  persons  the 
pneumocopcus,  the  micrococcus  tetragenus, 
staphyloeoccuB  and  streptococcus  pyogerie«,and 
the  Klebs-Lceffler  bacillus  have  all  been  found. 
I'hese  organisms  may  all  gain  entrance  to  the 
system  by  inhalation,  swallowing,  through 
abrasions  or  «*ounds  of  the  tissue  of  the 
mouth,  or  through  expmed  and  necrosed  tooth- 
pulps.  It  is  not  claimed  that  hygienic  care  of 
the  mouth  will  remove  all.  even  of  these  or- 
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ganiams,  but  it  will  greatly  lessen  their  num- 
ber, and  with  that  the  chances  of  infection. 
But  whatever  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the 
specific  septic  infection  taking  place  through 
the  mimth  and  teeth,  there  is  no  doubt  as 
to  the  existence  of  secondary  aimnia,  asso- 
ciated with  lowered  vitality  and  great  foulness 
of  the  whole  alimentary  tract,  resulting  di- 
rectly from  buccal  infection.  In  such  oases 
not  (miy  is  there  local  absorption  of  toxins 
from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and 
the  alveoli  of  the  teeth,  but  the  infection  with 
staphylococci  is  a  ooatinnous  process  throu^- 
ont  the  alimentary  oanaL  Jurt  as  the  remedy 
for  chlorosis  was  said  to  consist  in  the  cleans- 
ing of  the  lower  end  of  tbe  intestine,  so  we  may 
claim  that  the  cleansing  of  the  mouth  is  of 
equal  importance.  It  is  a  safe  aphorism, 
Look  after  the  two  ends  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  the  middle  will  look  after  it- 
self. 

He  shows  1^  statistical  figures  that  the  part 
played  by  oral  sepsis  in  the  production  of 
phthisis  in  adults  may  be  repeated  with 
greater  emphasis  in  the  case  of  children. 
They  are  more  susceptible  to  diseases  of  the 
respiratory  oi^ans,  and  to  tuberculosis  in 
particular.  And  while  his  observations 
pointed  toward  the  belief  in  the  simultaneous 
existence  of  carious  teeth  and  expoeed  pulps 
in  the  cases  Of  elrildren  admitted  to  the  in- 
stitutions with  which  he  is  connected,  he 
states  that  while  we  can  only  draw  infer- 
ences from  such  facts,  they  are  suSicient  to 
bring  out  the  importance  of  removing  every 
possible  cause  of  disease. 

The  author  is  more  emphatic  in  asserting 
the  potency  of  mouth-breathing  as  a  common 
contributory  cause  of  phthisis.  The  habit  of 
mouth-breathing  in  many  cases  being  either 
a  result  of  carious  teeth  in  early  life.  An 
exposed  pulp  or  tender  septic  gums  rendering 
mastication  impossible,  the  child  is  afraid 
to  close  the  jaws,  and  not  only  acquires  the 
habit  of  bolting  his  food,  but  also,  to  avoid 
possible  painful  contact  with  the  teeth,  keeps 
tb«m  open  sufficiently  to  part  the  lips,  and 
begins  to  bresthe  from  the  aperture  thus 
formed,  while  the  part  played  by  oral  sepsin 
in  enlar^ng  the  tonsils  will  itself  favor  this 
dangerous  habit.  We  may  reasonably  say  that 
whatever  influence  oral  sepsis  may  have  in 
the  production  of  phthisis,  the  first  aim  in 
its  treatment  should  be  the  reduction  of  in- 
fective processes  and  the  inculcation  in  the 


patient  of  the  importance  of  scrupulous  clean- 
linesa  of  the  mouth. 

Tbe  author  emphasizes  the  second  factor  in 
the  treatment  of  phthisis,  namely,  the  proper 
nourishment  of  the  tissues,  and  calls  attention 
to  the  important  reaeaiehas  carried  out  in 
America  by  Mr.  Horace  Fletcher  on  the  ques- 
tion of  oral  digestiim  and  its  relation  to 
health  and  disease.  The  intimate  connection 
shewn  to  exist  between  mastication  and  nutri- 
tion emphasizes  the  importance  of  carefully 
considering  the  condition  of  the  teeth  in  cases 
of  i^thisis. 

The  nutritional  treatment  of  phthisis  must 
depend  upon  two  factors :  { 1 )  Tbe  presence  of 
appetite,  and  (2)  the  power  to  assimilate  the 
food  taken.  Septic  mouths,  coated  tongues, 
local  suppuration  of  the  gums,  pyorrhea 
alveolaris,  suppurative  periodontitis,  all  de- 
stroy the  desire  for  food  by  their  effect  on  the 
mucous  membrane  of.  the  tongue  and  fauces, 
chiefly  by  impairing  tast^  but  also  by  infec- 
tion of  the  stomach  and  intestine.  In  combat- 
ing these  cases  of  anorexia,  attention  to  the 
teeth  and  mouth  is  all-important. 

According  to  Miller  it  is  erroneous  to  im- 
agine that  organisms  bred  in  the  mouth  neces- 
sarily perish  in  the  stomach.  It  is  certain 
that  normal  gastric  juice  does  not  destroy  the 
virulence  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  when  swal- 
lowed by  careless  or  weak  patients  with  the 
sputum. 

He  quotes  from  Miller  ("Micro-organisms 
of  the  Human  Mouth,"  page  303)  the  state- 
ment that  "In  a  very  unclean  mouth  examined 
for  this  purpose  I  estimated  by  culture 
methods  the  number  of  cultural  bacteria  at 
1,140,000,000.  Many  of  these  were  doubtless 
carried  to  the  stomach  during  every  meal,  to 
be  replaced  by  others  developing  between 
meals  and  over  night."  In  a  well-managed 
sanatorium  an  aseptic  food  supply  may  have 
been  attained — even  the  milk  consumed  may 
be  free  from  tubercle  bacilli;  but  all  these 
precautions  may  be  a  delusion  and  a  snare 
if  the  patient,  before  swallowing  his  food, 
is  chewing  it  in  such  a  charnel-house  as  de- 
scribed in  the  above  words,  which  unqnestion- 
ably  depict  a  very  common  state  of  things. 
It  is  waste  of  public  money  to  increase  the 
diet  in  such  cases  without  at  the  same  time 
insisting  on  conditions  of  oral  cleanliness 
among  those  undergoing  the  open-air  treat- 
ment for  consumption.  It  is  better  in  many 
cases  freely  to  remove  diseased  teeth  than  to 
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leave  them  in  the  condition  in  vhich  one  finds 
them  in  the  mouths  of  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  our  patients. 

It  is  necessary  to  see  to  it  that  patients 
possess  the  power  to  assimilate  the  food  given. 
The  loss  of  masticating  power,  with  or  with- 
out the  habit  of  bolting  the  food,  is  a  serious 
handicap  to  the  phthisical  patient;  therefore 
an  important  part  of  the  treatment  must  con- 
sist in  replacing  lost  teeUi.  Where  this  is 
not  practicable  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
with  soft  food  much  may  be  done  by  working 
it  between  the  tongue  and  hard  palate,  so  as 
to  thoroughly  incorporate  it  with  saliva  and 
give  time  for  oral  digestion.  This  can  only 
be  done  safely  where  oral  hygiene  is  duly  at- 
tended ta 

The  author  quotM  a  number  of  authorities 
and  presents  statistics  to  show  the  relation- 
ship between  chronic  lymphadenitis  and  dis- 
eased teeth,  and  says  that  such  cases  at  least 
warn  us  of  the  possibility  of  serious  general 
infection,  breaking  throu|^  the  lymphatic 
barriers,  already  lowered  in  resisting  power 
by  repeated  attacks  ot  the  commoner  products 
of  oral  bacteria;  and  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  study  of  the  relation  between 
oral  sepsis  and  general  disease  is  at  present 
in  its  infancy,  as  is  proved  by  the  obscurity 
that  still  hangs  around  the  etiology  of  cer- 
vical lymphadenitis. 

He  does  not  pretend  to  say  that  the  evidence 
for  general  infection  with  tubercle  through 
carious  teeth  is  either  satisfactory  or  c(miplete, 
yet  the  danger  of  oral  neglect  is  made  at  least 
more  serious  by  the  records.  The  writer  calls 
attention  to  the  possible  danger  of  secondary 
local  infection  in  cases  of  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis, and  presents  statistics  from  Zandy  of 
thirty-sevNi  eases  of  alveolar  tuberculosis  in 
which  infection  spread  directly  in  three  cases 
of  lupus.  In  the  majority  of  the  remainder 
the  buccal  mucosa  was  first  attacked,  the 
condition  spreading  to  the  gums  and  teeth 
later.  In  five  of  the  thirty-seven  cases  tuber- 
cular ulcer  commenced  at  the  seat  of  extrac- 
tion of  the  teeth.  ZanCy  agrees  with  Starck 
that  caries  of  the  jaw  may  result  from  infec- 


tion between  teeth  and  gams,  or  throng^  the 
pulp  of  a  carious  tooth. 

After  reporting  a  number  of  illustrative 
cases,  the  writer  saysj  "I  hope  to  have  at 
least  established  the  claim  that  our  position 
as  dental  surgeons  is  important  in  connection 
with  the  treatment  as  well  as  the  prevention 
of  tubercular  infection,  both  local  and  general. 
It  is  for  tis  to  maintain  that  all  the  ocpensive 
schemes  for  the  open-air  treatmmt  of  pul- 
monary tuberculosis  are  largely  handicapped 
unless  radical  measures  be  taken  to  render 
clean  and  efficient  the  mouths  of  the  patients- 
admitted.  Surgical  cleanliness  of  the  mouth 
and  teeth  may  be  reached  by  proper  operative 
treatment,  bnt  this  alone  is  useless  unless 
a  rule  oi  deanliness  with  regard  to  the  brush- 
ing of  the  teeth  and  gams  be  insisted  upon, 
and  its  execution  supervised.  Observation 
has  confirmed  this  necessity." 

The  points  of  his  communication,  as  sum-, 
marized,  consist  of  the  following: 

<1)  Septic  conditions  of  the. mouth  favor 
the  occurrence  of  tubercular  infecti<m  by 
lowering  the  vitality  and  power  of  resistance, 
both  generally  and  also  locally  in  the  case 
of  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck. 

(2)  Dental  caries,  especially  when  associ- 
ated with  exposed  pulps,  may  open  up  chan- 
nels for  direct  infection  of  either  bony  or  soft 
tissues  of  the  mouth,  and  either  primarily  or 
secondarily. 

(3)  Neglected  mouths  may  sometimes  con- 
fuse the  diagnosis  in  eases  of  incipient 
phthisis. 

(4)  In  the  open-air  treatment  of  consump- 
tion, the  care  of  the  teeth  and  mouth  gener- 
ally should  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  making  for  success. 

(5)  Costly  buildings  and  great  institutions 
are  springing  up  all  over  the  country,  and  it 
is  certain  that  so  long  as  the  mouths  of  the 
patients  are  neglected  in  the  present  manner, 
the  money  of  the  public  is  being  largely 
wasted  and  the  percentage  of  recoveries  con- 
siderably lessened  and  delayed  for  want  of 
proper  dental  supervision  and  care. 
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To  Polish  Plates. — Use  powdered  pumice 
stone  moistened  with  Johnson's  ethereal  soap, 
employing  either  felt  conea  or  brush  wheel. 
It  is  cleaner  than  when  water  is  used  to 
moisten  the  pumice,  and  will  save  time. — E. 
T.  ErAJSB,  Dental  Review. 

Cementing  Arsenic— Mix  the  cement 
rather  thin  and  place  a  small  drop  of  it  on  a 
bit  of  paper  snd  carry  the  paper  to  the  cavity 
with  the  pliers;  then  press  to  place  with  a 
burnisher.  The  paper  facilitates  adjustment 
to  place  and  prevents  the  cement  adhering 
to  the  instrument. — C.  B.  Wabkeb,  Tri-8tate 
Quarterly. 

Sterilization  of  Dentures.— Sulfurous 
acid  will  absolutely  deodorize  and  disinfect  a 
denture,  and  not  merely  cover  the  odor  of  a 
plate  that  has  been  worn  in  the  mouth.  Place 
a  few  drops  in  a  little  water  and  immerse 
the  case  in  the  solution  at  night  and  cleanse 
with  soap  and  brush  in  the  morning. — J. 
Kexkeblt,  British  Dental  Journal. 

Cleaning  Files. — When  a  vulcanite  file  be- 
come^ clogged  with  rubber  and  plaster,  it 
may  be  easily  cleaned  by  wrapping  absorbent 
cotton  around  it  and  subsequently  saturating 
the  cotton  with  chloroform.  In  about  ten 
minutes  it  can  be  cleaned  perfectly  by  the  use 
of  a  stiff  brush  wheel  on  the  lathe. — V.  P. 
Pebisho,  Dental  Kerietc. 

Protecting  Porcelain  Surfaces  for  Sol- 
der Work. — If  porcelain  surfaces  in  bridge 
work  are  coated  with  suidarac  varnish  before 
investing,  and  care  is  taken  to  have  the  invest- 
ment thoroughly  heated  before  beginning 
soldering,  it  will  result  in  little  or  no  craclc- 
ing  or  chedking  of  the  porcelain. — ^Henbt  C. 
Leg,  Dental  Review. 

Treatiiv  mu  Alveolar  Abaceas  Through 
the  Alveolor  Process.— I  believe  it  is  a  mia- 
talce  to  carry  a  tooth  alrag  through  we^s 
and  weda  of  treatment  through  the-  pulp- 
chambeTf  and  many  of  us  make  a  mistake  in 
treating  teeth  too  often.  Whenever  an  abscess 
foraui  about  a  root,  it  nearty  always  sur- 
rounds the  apex  of  t^ie  root.  It  destrt^  the 
peridental  membrane  around  the  sides  of  the 


root,  consequently  treatment  through  the 
root-canal  does  not  effect  our  purposes,  and 
after  pus  has  been  present  some  time,  if  the 
surface  of  the  root  hai  been  bathed  in  pus  for 
many  weeks,  we  will  get  satisfactory  results 
from  treatment  through  the  pulp-chamber  in 
very  few  cases.  I  do  not  practice  immediate 
root-fllling  in  such  cases,  but  I  have  done  it 
"more  immediately"  than  is  the  general  cus- 
tom. In  such  cases  I  prefer  to  fill  the  root- 
canal,  and,  if  necessary,  make  an  opening 
through  the  alveolar  process. — ABTHt'B  D. 
Black,  Dental  Review. 

Method  of  Inserting  Crystal  Qold  in 
Combination  with  Foil  Qold.— How  many 
dentists  in  using  crystal  golds  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  ease  of  adaptability  of  some 
of  these  forms  of  crystal  gold  to  a  cavity  by 
using  them  in  connection  with  foil  or  heavy 
gold,  placing  a  mass  of  crystal  gold  relatively 
in  position,  and  over  it  a  mat  of  foil  or 
plate  of  rolled  gold  to  fneilitate  the  carrying 
<rf  the  crystal  accurately  to  place  en  masse 
without  the  chopping  up  that  is  apt  to  occur 
in  my  hands  with  any  form  of  crystal  gold? 
It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  saving  of  time  and 
of  gold,  and  facilitation  of  the  packing,  by 
using  alternate  layers  of  crystal  gold  and  foil 
in  awne  form,  oombining  in  this  way  the 
virtues  of  foil  and  crystal.  — W.  V-B.  Ahes, 
Dental  Review. 

Practical  Thoughts  on  Impreadon-Tak- 

Ing. — While  modelii^  compound  at  the  time 
of  its  advent  was  hailed  as  a  substance  of 
marked  value  for  the  taking  of  impressions, 
and  while  it  is  still  in  favor  for  many  pros- 
thetic purposes,  experience  has  proved  that  it 
cannot  be  used  to  advantage  where  great 
accuracy  in  reproduction  is  necessar}',  as  in 
the  making  of  either  entire  or  large  partial 
dentures.  Plaster  of  Paris  either  alone  or 
in  combination  has  entirely  superseded  all 
plastic  materials,  and  no  rival  to  it  has 
appeared.  In  the  manner  of  working  it  and 
bringing  out  the  best  qualities,  experience  has 
developed  several  impro\'ements. 

Where  sodium  chlorid  was  formerly  em- 
ployed to  hasten  the  setting  of  ordinary  or 
slow-setting  plaster  for  impressions,  it  is  now 
recognized  that  the  best  results  are  obtained 
by  using  the  quick-setting  variety  without  the 
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addition  of  any  chemical.  While  the  combi- 
nation of  ft  wax  or  modeling  compound  base 
and  a  top  layer  of  plaster  was  once  much  in 
favor,  the  difficulty  of  accurately  replacing 
broken  portions  of  the  impression  has  greatly 
lessened  its  employment.  The  placing  of  a 
wax  guard  along  the  posterior  border  of  tho 
tray,  however,  is  one  of  those  minor  devices 
which  has  proved  to  be  ot  the  greatest  value; 
not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
plaster  from  extending  too  far  back  upon  the 
palate,  for  which  it  was  first  suggested,  as 
for  the  compression  of  the  soft  tissues  at  a 
point  where  the  plate  terminates.  Experi- 
ence has  denHnistrated  that  plates  made  from 
such  impreBsions  are  best  adapted  for  the 
exclusion  of  air  at  this  vital  point. — S.  H. 
Gcivfow,  Stomatologist. 

Devitalising  Puipi. — Arsenic,  if  properly 
sealed  in  a  cavity  and  left  long  enough,  is 
much  more  satisfactory  than  pressure  anes- 
thesia to  both  Uie  patient  and  operator,  unless 
the  case  be  one  of  emergency,  and  then  no 
doubt  pressure  anesthesia  is  the  method  to 
use.  We  were  taii^^t  in  college  to  leave  ar- 
senic in  a  tooth  from  twenty-four  to  thirty- 
six  hours  only.  I  am  quite  convinced  that 
allowing  such  a  limited  time  for  the  arsenic  to 
do  its  work  is  the  reason  so  many  young  prac- 
titioners are  sorely  tried  by  having  patients 
return  too  soon,  and  upon  opening  into  a 
tooth,  find  the  pulp  still  vital  or  partially  so. 
— W.  E.  (yKsEFB,  Dental  Review. 

The  Mixins  of  AnwIgMn.— I  have  much 
fault  to  find  with  the  prevailing  method  of 
amalgamating  alloys.  If  we  are  to  start  out 
with  a  Iiomogeneous  alloy,  we  should  wind 
up  with  a  homogeneous  amalgam.  The  very 
best  grades  of  modern  alloys  do  not  combine 
readily  with  mercury,  and  even  after  the  com- 
bination of  the  metals  lias  been  effected  there 
remains  within  the  mass  a  large  surplus  of 
mercury,  including  a  fair  percentage  of  par- 
ticles of  alloy  which  have  not  succumbed  to 
the  action  of  the  mercury.  During  the  process 
of  wafering  the  amalgam,  also  including  its 
insertion  in  the  cavity,  there  remains  in  the 
amalgamated  mass  a  large  percentage  of  free 
mercury,  together  with  a  lesser  proportion  of 
unamalgaraated  alloy;  and  so  in  time  two 
evils  are  bound  to  develop  in  the  way  of 
shrinkage  and  lack  of  permanence  of  form. 
The  shrinkage  is  due  to  the  surplus  of  mer- 
curj-,  while  the  slight  change  of  form  is  the 
result  of  particles  of  alloy  acting  upon  the 
free  mercury,  thus  causing  a  change  in  the 
crystalline  structure  of  the  amalgam.  The 
only  remedy  we  have  for  such  trouble  is  to 
spend  more  time  in  mixing  the  alloy ;  such  as 


triturating  it  with  a  faint  surplus  of  mercury 
and  removing  the  surplus  of  that  metal  by 
using  gentle  pressure.  Return  the  mass  to 
the  mortar  or  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  work 
it  vigorously  until  it  has  re-softened.  Wafer 
again,  and  continue  the  kneading  and  wafer- 
ing process  until,  all  told,  four  operations 
have  been  performed.  You  will  be  surprised 
to  find  how  much  more  mercury  will  be  re- 
moved from  the  mass  when  working  your 
alloy  in  this  manner.  You  will  also  succeed 
in  producing  a  homogeneous  amalgam,  with 
the  exception  of  a  certain  percentage  of  free 
mercury  that  can  only  be  removed  as  the 
amalgam  is  inserted  in  tlie  cfivity.  When 
the  mass  of  amalgam  is  large  the  final  wafer- 
ing process  should  be  performed  by  dividing 
it  into  several  portions  and  wafering  each  one 
separately. 

The  success  attained  in  producing  a  good 
mix  does  not  depend  upon  the  amount  of 
mercury  that  you  use  as  much  as  upon  the 
amount  that  you  succeed  in  removing  from  the 
mass. — X.  K.  Garhabt,  Dental  Era.  , 

Prevention  of  Air-Spaces  in  Vulcan- 
ized Rubber. — The  expansion  of  rubber  by 
heat  between  200°  and  320°  is  a  very  close  ap- 
proximation to  its  shrinkage,  therefore,  if, 
after  the  flask  is  closed  by  boiling  it,  the  bolts 
are  slackened  so  that  the  flask  will  part 
easily  under  the  piessur.?  caused  by  the  expan- 
sion of  the  rubber  as  it  is  heated  to  the 
vulcanizing  point,  all  the  rubber  which  was  in 
the  mold  when  it  was  closed  can  be  retained 
therein.  Then,  if  spring  pressure  be  applied, 
and  the  fiask  closed  after  shrinkage  has  prac- 
tically ceased,  the  rubber  will,  at  the  end  of 
the  \'ulcanizing  process,  remain  closely  ap- 
plied to  the  teeth  and  the  surfaces  of  the 
mold. — Geo.  B.  Snow,  Dental  Brief. 

Removal  of  a  Broken  Qates-GKdden 
Drill. — ^Many  are  lucky  enough  never  to 
break  a  Gates-Glidden  drill  only  where  thoy 
are  intended  to  break — up  near  the  shank. 
Not  long  ago,  in  cleaning  out  an  upper  lat- 
eral, my  Gates-OHdden  drill  broke  off,  leaving 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  drill  in  the 
tooth.  After  failing  to  get  it  out  by  Ihe  use 
of  pliers,  etc..  I  stepped  over  to  the  stock 
room  of  a  telephone  company  and  borrowing  a 
large  horseshoe  magnet,  magnetized  another 
Gates-Glidden  drill  by  allowing  the  drill  to 
rest  on  the  magnet  for  a  short  time;  placed 
the  drill  alongside  the  piece  still  in  the  tooth, 
worked  the  one  thus  magnetized  around  in  the 
tooth  to  be  sure  there  was  a  good  contact ; 
removed  the  Gates-Glidden  and  the  broken 
piece  came  out  with  the  magnetized  drill. — 
Dewey  D.  Smith,  Dental  Summary. 
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Perliydrot  (Hydrogen  Dloxld)  In  Den- 
tinal Hyperertheria.— Viggo  Andrwn  of  Co- 
penhagen {Dvut.  Monatu^uift  fUr  Zahn- 
keilkunde,  January  1905),  states  that  a  few 
drops  of  the  30  per  cent  hydrogen  dioxid 
(perhydrol)  of  Herok  acts  almost  instan- 
taneoualy  in  anesthetizing  the  dentin.  It  is 
to  be  preferred  to  silver  nitrate,  since  it 
bleaches  instead  of  staining.  In  filing  ofl^ 
long  teeth  much  pain  can  be  avoided,  but  for 
the  pulp  itself  the  drug  is  entirely  too  irri- 
tatii^.  In  cavities  that  cannot  be  kept  dry, 
it  also  serves  to  disinfect,  wlule  the  cauteri- 
zation is  too  short  in  duration  to  be  harmful. 
— S.  H.  GuiuoBD,  Stomatologist. 

Bent-M^re  Cla^s.— The  greatest  improve- 
ment in  clasps  as  plate  supporters  consists 
in  forming  them  of  round  or  half-round 
platinous  gold  wire,  bent  upon  itself,  or 
doubled  and  so  shapied  as  to  include  in  its 
grasp  as  much  of  the  cireumferaice  of  the 
tooth  as  clasps  usually  do.  This  open  or 
bent-wire  clasp,  by  its  form,  possesses  the 
peculiar  advantage  of  having  one  of  its  folds 
just  above  the  greatest  diameter  of  the  crown, 
and  the  other  just  below  it.  By  this  means 
the  tooth  is  not  only  more  firmly  grasped, 
but  the  clasp  by  virtue  of  its  shape  can 
neither  slip  up  toward  the  gum  nor  down 
toward  the  occlusal  surface.  This  form  of 
clasp  is  far  more  correct  in  principle  than 
the  former  kind,  where  the  flat  surface  of  the 
clasp,  in  contact  with  the  convex  surface  of 
the  tooth,  was  intended  to  afford  the  desired 
resistance. — S.   H.   Guilpobd,   Stomatologis: . 

Hard  Mucous  Surfaces:  How  to  Modify 
them  in  the  Impression. — In  a  former 
paper  I  referred  at  length  to  certain  difficul- 
ties which  often  occurred  in  the  fitting  of  ar- 
tificial teeth,  owing  to  the  unequal  conditions 
of  the  mucous  surface  of  the  mouth.  We 
will  suppose  that  we  have  before  us  an 
edentulous  mouth,  hard  and  bony  in  the 
central  line  of  the  palate,  while  the  sides 
and  alveolar  ridge  are  soft  and  compres- 
sible. It  will  be  found  that  a  case  per- 
fectly fitted  to  this  mouth  would,  under  pres- 
sure of  mastication,  bear  first — and  unduly — 
on  the  surface  which  is  hardest,  viz,  the  bony  - 
ridge,  with  tiie  result  that  it  would  rock, 
cause  pain,  and  fail  in  suction.  My  manner 
of  procedure  is  as  follows:  First  examine 
carefully  the  mouth.  Note  the  extent  of  the 
hardness  as  compared  with  the  surrounding 
parts,  then  take  a  sheet  of  absorbent  fiber  lint 
paper,  such  as  we  use  for  drying  out  cavities, 
and  which  consists  of  about  foor  distinct  lay- 
ers. Cut  out  with  shaip  scissors  a  pieM  re- 
sembling in  shape  the  hard  surface,  strip  the 
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paper  to  the  desired  thickness,  and  place  over 
the  bony  surface.  Immediately  deposit  upon 
this  a  small  piece  of  softened  compound,  about 
the  size  of  a  button,  and  press  into  position. 
The  floor  of  the  roof  being  thus  covered  the 
model  must  be  completed  in  the  usual  way. 
On  withdrawal,  it  will  be  foimd  that  the 
"paper"  will  be  enveloped  in  the  substance  of 
the  modeling  compound.  Before  pouring  the 
model  with  plaster,  wash  out  the  paper.  When 
the  model  is  poured  it  will  be  seen  that  over 
the  hard  and  bony  part  of  the  mouth  is  a 
raised  surface,  which  in  the  finished  denture 
acts,  to  some  extent,  as  a  suction  cavity,  but 
which  absolutely  prevents  undue  bearing  and 
rocking  on  the  bony  surface,  and  results  in 
a  general  distribution  of  the  pressure  of  mas- 
tication on  all  parts  of  the  mucous  surface. — 
J.  C.  Oliveb,  Britieh  Dental  Journal. 

Methods  of  Diagnosis:  The  Exploring 
Needle  and  the  X  Ray —The  exploring 
needle  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  dental  sur- 
geon whose  touch  has  been  "educated"  locates 
hidden  roots,  abscess  cavities,  necrotic  tissues, 
and  phagedenic  destruction  of  bone.  Its  reve- 
lations are  swifter  and  surer,  under  some  con- 
ditions, than  those  of  the  X  ray. 

In  locating  malplaced  and  unenipted  third 
molars  the  X-ray  method  is  uneqimled.  But 
there  are  comparatively  few  dental  surgeons 
provided  with  the  facilities  or  equipped  with 
the  skill  and  training  in  the  art  of  skiagraph 
pictures  necessary  for  formulating  an  accu- 
rate diagnosis  by  this  means.  No  one  will  dis- 
pute the  value  of  this  insight  into  the  hidden 
things  of  nature;  and  when  all  other  means 
have  failed  to  give  the  operator  a  fairly  clear 
mental  picture  of  the  case,  before  proceeding 
we  should  resort  to  this,  even  if  it  should  be 
necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  a  specialist  in 
the  work. — L.  G.  Nobl,  Amenoon  Journal. 

The  Therapeutic  Value  of  Mastication. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  the  oral  cav- 
ity constitutes  an  important  factor  in  the 
physiology  of  digestion,  and  this  importance 
is  increased  by  the  knowledge — now  so  uni- 
versally prevalent — that  many  chronic  dis- 
eases are  directly  dependent  upon  auto-intoxi- 
cation originating  in  the  intestinal  tract.  The 
part  which  the  mouth  and  its  accessory  struc- 
tures play  in  digestion  is  in  fact  of  equal 
value  with  that  assumed  by  the  remaining  por- 
tions of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  this  is  of 
particular  significance,  because  it  is  here  that 
the  (mly  part  of  the  process  resides  which  is 
under  voluntary  control.  The  oral  cavity  is 
ooncemed  with  the  mechanical  disintegration 
of  the  food,  it  regulates  the  temperature  of 
the  latter,  and  provides  an  admixture  of  sa- 
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liva  which,  aside  from  its  lubricatii^  fnno- 
tion,  afforcU  a  means  by  which  the  orguis  of 
taste  are  excited  and  the  digestiim  of  the  car- 
bohydrates begun.  Pavloff  has  pointed  out 
that  the  sensation  of  palatability  conveyed  by 
this  means  has  an  important  psychical  effect 
on  the  eecretion  of  the  gastric  jui(»,  and  in 
addition,  the  peripheral  stimulation  of  the 
gustatory  nerve  increases  the  potential  energy 
of  the  entire  nervous  system.  Montlouis  and 
Paacault  (Joum.  dcs  Praticiens,  No.  3,  1906) , 
following  Fletcher  and  Chittenden  in  their 
modification  of  CJornaro's  practice,  believe 
that  this  Icnowledge  can  be  made  of  great 
practical  value  in  the  treatment  of  certain 
diseased  conditions.  Thorough  mastication,  it 
is  quite  evident,  will  serve  to  make  even  small 
quantities  of  food  more  efficient  and  sustain- 
ing. In  addition  to  this,  the  assimilation  of 
otherwise  indigestible  material  is  favored, 
and  the  remaining  portions  of  the  alimentary 
tract  are  relieved  of  a  certain  amount  of 
labor.  Systematic  mastication,  therefore,  they 
regard  as  of  particular  value  in  dyspepsia  and 
auto- intoxication ;  arthritis  and  neurasthenias 
of  various  types,  which  are  believed  to  de- 
pend on  the  latter,  will  consequently  be  espe- 
cially benefited.  Even  when  the  diet  is  lim- 
ited to  fluids,  the  suggestion  also  holds  good 
in  a  way,  for  in  this  case  it  is  advised  that 
the  nutriment  be  taken  in  small  quantities,  at 
a  time,  in  order  to  gain  the  same  advantages 
in  the  way  of  gradual  introduction  into  th? 
stomach  and  mixture  with  saliva  which  would 
otherwise  be  produced  by  the  act  of  chewing. 
— Med.  Recoil. 

How  to  Take  an  Impression  of  a  Soft 
and  Flabby  Mouth. — In  some  cases  the  arch 
is  soft  and  fiabby,  and  in  some  the  ridge,  if 
not  gone,  is  soft  and  yielding;  in  extreme 
cases  no  bony  parts  exist  at  all.  In  such  in- 
stances it  is  a  question  of  science  to  con- 
struct such  a  denture  as  shall  be  useful  and 
of  some  comfort  to  the  wearer.  If  we  make  a 
piate  over  the  parts  as  they  are,  it  will  fit 
only  BO  long  as  we  do  not  use  it.  But  the 
moment  we  try  to  masticate,  and  the  pres- 
sure necessary  for  that  function  is  applied,  it 
will  necessarily  dislodge  the  piate.  Here  plas- 
ter is  contra-indicated  as  a  material  for  im- 
pressions; and  the  softer  the  mouth  the  more 
it  is  unfit  for  the  work.  We  do  not  want  an 
impression  of  the  tissues  as  they  are,  but 
as  they  would  be  after  pressure  upon  them  is 
applied.  Many  of  our  patients  in  this  class 
of  cases  will  tell  us.  "Doctor,  the  plate  stays 
in  place  until  I  start  to  eat,  and  then  it  comes 
down whereas  if  you  had  considered  that  the 
soft  tissue  is  subjected  to  considerable  pres- 
sure in  the  act  of  eating,  in  order  to  make  the 
plate  stable  you  would  have  had  it  fit  when 


the  tissue  was  compressed.  My  plan  for  tak- 
ing impressions  of  mouths  octremely  soft  is 
to  take  the  best  possible  impression  in  model- 
ing compound,  then  chill  it  tmtil  set,  and  trim 
out  the  entire  surface  to  a-  depth  of  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch.  Then  warm  up  and  soften 
more  compound,  and  spread  it  evenly  over 
that  alreaidy  in  the  tray.  I  usually  select 
S.  S.  White  compound  to  get  the  first  impres- 
sion, as  it  takes  a  little  higher  temperature 
to  soften  it,  and  it  does  not  become  quite  so 
plastic.  Then  for  the  second  batch  I  employ 
a  quick-setting,  lower-temperature  compound, 
as  the  Detroit,  or  some  other  similar  make. 
When  this  is  put  in  for  a  final  impression  it 
should  be  quickly  handled,  not  to  chill  in 
manipulating  or  to  heat  up  the  first  com- 
pound used.  It  will  take  some  pressure  to  se- 
cure the  impression,  as  the  tray  and  the  first 
compound  used  will  act  as  a  matrix  to  hold 
together  and  confine  the  second  and  softer 
preparation;  force  it  well  against  the  tissue, 
taking  advantage  of  all  the  compressibility 
of  the  tissue  possible.  Plaster  in  these  cases 
does  not  fill  the  bill,  for  if  we  exerted  enougli 
force  to  compress  the  tissue  it  would  be 
pressed  out  of  the  tray,  and  parts  of  the 
mouth  would  be  in  contact  with  the  tray. — 
E.  M.  Krma,  Dentist's  ifagaunne. 

Pulmonary  Abscess  Caused  by  a  Tooth. 

— ^A.  C,  a  young  lady  who  consulted  me, 
stated  that  she  had  been  ill  for  about  seven 
months.  She  complained  of  pain  located  in 
the  right  side  of  the  chest,  together  with 
severe  cough  and  profuse  expectoration.  Her 
previous  health  had  been  very  good.  About 
seven  months  previously  she  began  to  cough. 
This  was  accompanied  with  pain  in  the  right 
side  of  the  chest,  and  soon  afterward  with 
expectoration  of  thick  phlegm.  She  had  diffi- 
culty in  breathing.  These  symptoms  increased 
in  severity,  and  the  patient  lost  a  great  deal 
in  weight.  She  consulted  several  medical 
men,  and  was  treated  at  the  Swansea  Ho^ital 
as  a  case  of  phthisis  pulmonalis.  Her  con- 
dition did  not  improve.  When  I  saw  her,  she 
appeared  very  ill,  and  was  quite  unable  to 
leave  her  bed ;  perspired  freely,  and  was  much 
emaciated.  Her  temperature  continued  at 
101".  The  cou^  was  very  troublesome,  and 
accompanied  with  expectoration  of  fetid  pus. 
The  movements  on  the  ri^t  side  of  the  diest 
were  very  much  diminished.  Vocal  fremitus 
was  diminished  on  the  right  side  of  the 
sternum.  There  was  extensive  dulnes^  from 
the  right  clavicle  to  the  fourth  rib.  The  a,ptsx 
beat  of  the  heart  was  displaced  downward 
and  to  the  left  about  H  in.  There  was  un- 
doubtedly an  abscess  in  the  lung.  Three  days 
after  I  first  saw  the  patient  she  had  a  vezy 
violent  fit  of  cou^ing,  with  a  discharge  of  a 
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large  quantity  of  pus  from  the  lungs.  On 
examination  of  this  there  was  found  a  second 
bicuspid  which  she  had  had  extracted  by  a 
dentist  about  seven  months  previously.  This 
tooth  must,  of  course,  have  been  drawn  into 
the  glottis  while  she  was  under  ffm — although 
she  was  quite  unaware  of  the  faet — and 
lodged  in  odb  of  tlu  divisions  ai  the  right 
broncho^  where  it  caused  the  formation  of  a 
lai:ge  abeoess. 

After  this  the  patient  made  an  uninter- 
rupted reooreiy.  The  Iniig  waa  heided  up. 
Owing  to  the  contraction  of  the  lung,  the 
heart  has  been  drawn  considerably  to  the 
right  side,  the  apex  being  at  least  one-half 
inch  to  right  of  normal. 

It  was  undoubtedly  a  very  lucky  chance 
which  led  to  the  expulsion  of  the  tooth  from  . 
a  laige  cavity  through  what  must  have  been 
a  small  opening  but  this  must  have  been  due 
to  the  tooth  being  carried  in  the  current  of 
the  thick,  purulent  contents  of  the  cavity 
toward  this  small  opening. — John  D.  Davies, 
Brit.  Med,  Journal. 

Treatment  of  Sensitive  Cavities:  Car- 
bolic Add — Sodium  Dioxld.— There  was  a 
discussion  at  the  August  meeting  of  the 
American  Dental  Society  of  Europe  on  this 
subject,  in  which  Dr.  Bogue  of  New  York, 
told  us  he  used  pure  carbolic  acid  first  in  the 
cavity  and  afterward  zinc  chlorid.  I  have 
been  experimenting  for  some  months  with 
Bodium  dioxid,  and  now,  having  utilized  Dr. 
Bogue's  hint  about  using  carbolic  acid  first, 
I  find  I  can  control  very  troublesome  cases 
with  not  too  much  previoiia  pain.  For  three 
or  four  years  I  have  used  very  finely  powdered 
sodium  dioxid  for  relieving  sensitive  places 
on  the  necks  of  teeth,  or  spots  rendered  sen- 
sitive by  contact  with  gold  bands  supporting 
plates.  This  led  me  to  use  it  occasionally 
for  troublesome  cavities.  My  present  method 
is:  Flood  the  cavity  with  pure  carbolic  acid, 
and  wait  a  minute  or  so;  then,  without  wip- 
ing out  th«  acid,  put  into  the  cavity  a  little 
finely  powdered  sodium  dioxid.  This  causes 
some  pain.  Add  a  few  more  grains,  and 
commence  to  carefully  excavate.  If  the  rub- 
ber dam  is  not  used,  care  must  be  taken  of 
the  gum. — Heitbt  I.  Moobb,  Dental  Review. 

How  to  Determine  the  Direction  of  the 
Condyle's  Path. — To  find  what  is  the  direc- 
tion of  the  condyle's  path  in  a  patient,  the 
dentist  may  proceed  thus:  Having  taken 
the  articulating  impression  in  the  usual  way 
— this  method  cannot  be  used  with  the  squash 
bite,  unless  in  connection  with  the  true-bite 
plates — and  before  removing  it  from  the 
mouth,  let  him  ask  the  patient  to  protrude 
the  mandible  as  far  as  possible — which  will 


be  about  a  half  inch — and  then  to  close  it 
again.  If  the  patient's  condyle  path  inclines 
downward  the  two  planes  of  wax  will  now 
meet  only  in  front,  but  if  it  is  horizontal 
they  will  remain  in  full  occlusion  with  each 
other.  If  the  former,  the  amount  of  their 
opening  at  the  molar  region  may  be  deter- 
mined by  inserting  a  Imife-blade  or  small 
stick  of  wood,  maricing  its  position — also 
marking  the  extent  of  protrusion— so  that 
when  the  articulating  impression  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  articulators,  and  a  simiUr  pro- 
trusion is  made  on  them  and  the  knife-blade 
or  stick  is  inserted  in  the  same  place,  it  can 
be  readily  seen  if  the  articulator's  mechanism 
representing  the  condyle's  path  needs  adjust- 
ing to  suit  the  ease. — Stewabt  J.  Spence, 
Dentist't  Uagagint. 

Methods  and  Equipment  for  Bedflde 
Dental  Treatment. — It  is  my  practice  to 
make  clinical  visits  either  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, at  the  noon  hour,  or  in  the  afternoon 
after  regular  office  hours.  There  are  times, 
however,  when  the  case  is  being  seen  in  con- 
sultation; in  that  event  the  hour  must  be 
arranged  with  the  physician  or  cmsultont. 
My  assistant  accompanies  me.  being  even 
more  useful  there  than  in  the  office  in  setting 
up  the  dental  engine,  arranging  the  instru- 
ments, and  assisting  in  the  treatment.  Re- 
garding the  apparatus:  It  consists  essentially 
of  a  physician's  operating  bag  carr^-ing  a  . 
modified  dental  engine,  operating  instruments, 
and  mouth-illuminating  apparatus.  The  in- 
strument case  is  one  known  as  the  half-cabin 
physician's  bag,  about  17  inches  long  and  6 
inches  wide.  The  lower  portion  is  removable, 
and  contains  instruments,  trays,  and  a  com- 
plete set  of  half-ounce  glass-stoppered  medica- 
ment bottles,  while  the  upper  portion  car- 
ries the  engine,  illuminating  apparatus,  and 
other  larger  objects.  The  portable  dental 
engine  is  a  most  important  part  of  the  equip- 
ment. Your  experience  must  have  been  that 
in  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  these  bedside 
treatments,  the  operation  of  opening  up  the 
pulp-oliamber  or  root-canals  is  involved,  and 
the  ineffectual  struggle  to  accomplish  this 
without  the  dental  engine  is  most  annoying. 
I  have  therefore  constructed  a  hand  engine, 
which,  while  not  especially  rapid  or  power- 
ful, serves  all  purposes. 

The  engine  equipment  is  carefully  selected 
to  furnish  the  sharpest  and  most  rapid-cutting 
burs.  A  full  sot  of  Beutelrock  hand  and 
engine  root-canal  instruments  has  been  of  the 
greatest  use.  The  broaches,  canal-dressing  in- 
struments, and  pluggers  are  just  as  impor- 
tant. The  explorers,  scalers,  extracting  for- 
ceps, elevators,  crown-slitting  instruments, 
mouth-props,  and  most  of  the  other  larger 
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instTuments  are  transferred  from  the  office 
operating  room  to  the  carrying  case  at  the 
time  of  the  visit.  They  are  sterilized  in  the 
office,  and  placed  in  sterile  towels  which  have 
been  sewed  into  pockets,  so  that  they  may 
become  instrument  rolls,  easily  washed  and 
sterilized  for  each  visit.  Napkins,  cotton 
rolls,  and  a  saliva-ejector  operated  by  a  hand- 
bulb  are  always  taken.  A  hypodermic  syringe, 
ethyl  chlorid  tube,  and  other  apparatus  for 
local  anesthesia  are  included. 

The  subject  of  a  general  anesthetic  for  any 
case  requiring  it  is  one  solved  either  by  the 
dentist  or  the  attending  physician.  I  have 
a  portable  nitrous  oxid  apparatus  available  at 
all  times,  and  the  somnoform  equipment  has 


also  been  found  satisfactory  and  compact. 
Of  course  the  materials  and  instruments  for 
making  temporary  fillings  and  dressings  and 
oxyphosphate  fillings  are  necessary,  but  per- 
manent forma  of  fillings  are  not  attempted. 
A  small  surgeon's  case  of  lancets  and  probes 
is  carried  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  bag. 
and  a  reliable  alcohol  lamp  is  included. 
Where  it  is  known  that  the  residence  visited 
is  using  the  incandescent  current  for  illumi- 
nation— as  is  the  case  generally  in  Cincin- 
nati— I  include  a  sixteen-candle-power  lamp 
with  reflector  and  handle,  and  a  good  length 
of  cord  with  socket  plug.  An  electric  battery 
liand-lamp  is  provided  when  current  is  not 
available. — H.  T.  Smith,  Dental  Bummary. 


HINTS,  QUERIES,  AND  COMMENTS. 


BSMOVABLE  POSTS. 

To  THE  EdITOB  of  THE  DeNTAL  CO8MO8 : 

Sir,— On  page  1102  of  the  December  190G 
issue  of  the  Cosmos,  you  give  Dr.  Charles 
Taylor's  idea  in  regard  to  posts  that  may  be 
removed  easily  and  without  injury  to  the  root. 
Dr.  Taylor  advocates  a  hollow  post,  and  ex- 
plains a  very  crude  method  for  producing  it. 

The  easiest  and  most  practical  method  of 
making  an  article  like  this  is  the  old,  almost 
ancient  mode  of  making  hollow  wire,  whicli 
consists  of  drawing  a  piece  of  plate  through 
a  draw-plate,  and  the  procedure  is  so  simple, 
that  it  seems  strange  any  other  way  is  sug- 
gested. 

Having  cut  a  atrip  of  metal  about  three 
times  the  diameter  of  the  proposed  post,  bend 
up  its  edges  until  it  is  in  the  shape  of  an  old- 
fashioned  eaves-trough,  then  push  it  together 
at  one  end,  and  cut  it  in  a  slanting  manner, 
so  that  this  end  may  pass  into  the  larger  hole 
of  the  draw-plate,  and  be  grasped  by  a  strong 
pair  of  pincers  and  pulled  through.  This 
is  easily  accomplished  if  the  metal  is  first 
rubbed  with  beeswax.  By  passing  it  through 
the  holes,  each  a  little  smaller  than  the  pre- 
ceding, the  tube  is  made,  and  can  be  soldered 
or  not.  It  is  best,  however,  to  solder  it  before 
the  final  drawing,  as  that  will  give  a 
smoother  surface. 

By  continual  drawings,  a  tube  of  any  size 
may  be  produced.    Of  course  it  requires  a 


draw-plate  of  larger  size  than  is  usually  found 
in  a  dental  office.  The  largest  hole  in  my 
largest  plate  is  about  the  size  of  a  No.  6  wire. 
But  how  many  dentists  possess  a  draw-plate 
of  any  kind,  or  know  how  to  use  onet  And 
yet  there  is  no  tool  for  the  laboratory  more 
useful.  To  illustrate  this  fact,  let  me  tell 
of  a  difficulty  from  which  I  escaped:  A 
bridge  with  a  loose  facing  was  brought  to 
ray  office;  the  pins  of  the  facing  were  broken 
but  not  "started"  in  the  porcelain.  There  was 
not  a  proper  tooth  for  the  ease  to  be  found 
in  the  city. 

The  stumps  of  the  pin*  protruded  just  above 
the  surface  of  the  porcelain.  I  made  a  tube 
of  platinum  that  would  fit  over  these  stumps, 
and  bending  it  in  the  form  of  a  U,  placed 
the  ends  of  this  U  on  thu  pin-stumps,  waxing 
them  to  place;  then  invested  the  whole  in 
plaster  and  sand,  laying  a  piece  of  iron  wire 
across  the  sound  part  of  the  U  to  hold  it 
when  the  wax  should  be  removed.  I  then 
soldered  this  U  to  the  pin-stumps,  and  cutting 
the  bottom  of  the  U,  I  had  a  tooth  with  two 
good  pins. 

In  regulating  appliances,  and  in  many  other 
things  of  use  in  our  profession,  a  draw-plate  is 
of  inestimable  service.  Few  know  that  with  a 
draw-plate,  a  firm  vise,  and  a  strong  pair  of 
pincers,  a  wire  one-eighth  of  an  inch  can  be 
drawn  by  hand. 

James  H.  Beebb. 

Rochealer,  .Y.  Y. 
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DB.  C.  B.  TATI^OB. 

Memosial  Rbsolctioitb  Adopted  by  tbx 
IixuroxB  State  Boaed  of  Dental 

Examinees. 

Whereas,  On  roU-call  at  the  opening  ses- 
sion of  the  November  1906  meeting  of  the  Il- 
linois State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners,  the 
name  of  Charles  R.  Taylor  receiving  no  an- 
swering response  makes  us  pause  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  his  worth  and  memory.  Little  did  we 
think  at  our  last  parting  tiiat  at  our  next 
meeting  our  long-time  friend  and  co-laborer, 
strong  in  all  the  elements  that  constitute  a 
lovable  man,  would  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
voice,  and  bis  chair  stand  vacant  at  our  table 
— reminding  us  that  the  strongest  ties  of 
friendship  must  sooner  or  later  be  broken,  but 
not  foT^tten.  In  token  of  our  affection  and 
appreciation  of  Dr.  Taylor's  influence  in  pri- 
vate and  public  life  for  the  betterment  of  all 
who  had  the  good  fortune  to  know  him,  it  is 
hereby 

Resolved,  That  a  page  of  our  records  be 
set  apart,  and  the  sentiments  herein  expreaaed 
be  inscribed  thereon. 


DB.  C  S.  BIBCK. 

Memorial  Resolutions  Adopted  by  the 
Pennstltania  State  Dental 
Soouerr. 

Whereaa,  We,  the  friends,  oonfrirea,  and 
fellow  practitioners  of  the  late  Dr.  0.  S.  Beck 
of  Wilkes-Barre,  have  learned  of  his  death; 
and 

Whereae,  We  deeply  rt^t  the  loss  of  our 
distinguiahed  oo-laborer  and  wann-hearted 
friend,  to  vhose  (aurgetie  life  we  owe  so 
mudi  in  the  advanoement  of  dental  science 

and  organized  society  work;  and 

Whereas,  By  his  labors  this  and  kindred 
societies  were  advanced  and  the  profession  at 
large  benefited ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  with  deep  and  sincere 
regret  we  have  learned  of  his  death,  and  ten- 
der to  the  family  our  sympathy  and  deep 
sorrow;  and.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  to  the  family  and  spread  upon  the 
minutes. 


DB.  H.  D.  HABPEE. 

Died,  at  Wilson's  Sanitarium,  N.  C,  Satur- 
day, November  24th,  as  the  result  of  an  at- 
tack of  pneumonia,  H.  D.  Harpeb,  D.D.S.,  in 
his  sixtieth  year. 

Dr.  Harper  was  bom  in  Johnson  county, 
BentonvIIle,  N.  C,  May  4,  1847.  His  father, 
John  Harper,  was  a  prominent  planter.  His 
youthful  days  were  spent  upon  his  father's 
farm,  until  in  1864,  when  seventeen  years  of 
age,  he  entered  the  Confederate  army  as  a 
member  of  Orlswold's  Independent  Company 
of  Goldsboro.  He  was  in  a  short  time  de- 
tailed as  a  courier  to  Col.  Stephen  D.  Poole, 
and  served  in  that  capacity  through  the  re- 
mainder of  the  strife,  except  that  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Cobb's  Mill,  near  Kinston,  by  his  own 
request  he  was  allowed  to  join  his  company 
in  the  fight.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  re- 
turned to  his  father's  home,  and  remained 
there  with  him  until  1869.  Daring  that  year 
he  entered  the  KratuclPr  Uuversity,  where 
he  received  a  literary  and  ministerial  educa- 
tion, also  reading  dentistry  during  the  five 
years  he  remained  there.  By  his  own  indus- 
try he  earned  the  necessary  funds  to  pay  his 
way  through  college  by  working  as  a  painter 
and  engaging  in  other  mechanical  pursuits, 
until  he  was  finally  graduated  from  that  in- 
stitution. He  was  afterward  graduated  from 
the  dental  department  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee. 

For  some  time  he  traveled,  practicing  den- 
tistry and  preaching.  He  was  at  one  time 
state  evangelist  for  the  Christian  Cliurcb. 
In  1882  he  located  permanently  in  Kinston, 
N.  C.,  where  he  continned  in  active  practice 
until  the  time  of  his  illness,  which  in  one 
week  terminated  fatally. 

Dr.  Harper  was  well  known  as  a  dentist 
through  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  and  drew 
patronage  from  many  counties.  He  stood 
in  the  front  rank  of  his  profession,  and  in 
1894  he  was  elected  president  of  the  North 
Carolina  State  Dental  Society  without  a  dis- 
senting vote,  and  presided  in  1895  at  the 
Salisbury  meeting  with  great  satisfaction  to 
all  its  members. 
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Dr.  Hai^r  was  a  many-Bid^  man,  an  ex- 
ample of  the  best  type  of  citizenship,  endowed 
by  nature  with  a  discriminating  mind,  a  com- 
prehensive grasp  of  human  affairs,  excellent 
judgment,  an  unflinching  integrity,  and  above 
all,  keenly  developed  human  sympathies.  His 
counsel  was  sought  in  all  directions  which 
tended  toward  the  betterment  of  affairs  in  his 
community.  His  grasp  of  business  methods 
and  sound  financial  instincts  were  practically 
recognized  in  the  demand  for  hia  co-operation 
in  matters  of  this  character.  He  was  chair- 
man of  the  County  Board  of  Education  for 
five  years,  and  severed  his  connection  with  it 
during  his  last  term  by  resignation.  He  was 
called  to  the  c<namand  of  the  Naval  Reserves 
when  first  organized  in  Kinston  by  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  division.  When  practice 
forbade  his  longer  service  to  the  company,  he 
was  presented  with  his  sword  in  recognition 
of  his  faithful  and  loving  services.  During 
the  Spanish'American  War  he  was  appointed 
chaplain  of  the  naval  battalion  of  the  state. 

Dr.  Harper  was  second  vice-president  of 


the  North  State  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, director  in  several  other  corporations 
in  Kinston,  and  also  in  the  Chesterfield  Mfg. 
Co.  of  Petersburg,  Va.  An  appreciative  bi- 
ographer says  of  him,  "Doubtless  he  was  more 
universally  liked  in  the  community  than  any 
other;  the  rich,  the  poor,  male  and  female, 
child  and  adult,  all  were  his  friends  because 
he  was  theirs.  His  spirit  of  geniality  and 
true  Christian  nobility,  his  kindly  smile  and 
warm  heart,  found  a  welcome  everywhere  at 
all  times.  He  was  the  apostle  of  sunshine  in 
this  community;  rare  indeed  were  the  times 
when  the  smile  left  his  face," 

Dr.  Harper  was  fatally  stricken  while  ap- 
parently in  good  health.  He  had  gone  a  week 
previously  to  visit  his  second  daughter,  who 
was  ill  with  typhoid  fever  at  Wilson's  Sani- 
tarium. It  was  this  illness  which  proved  to 
be  his  last. 

Dr.  Harper  married,  April  21,  1877,  Miss 
Delia  Coward.  His  wife  died  in  the  spring 
of  1898,  leaving  six  children  to  his  guardian- 
ship. 


SOCIETY  NOTES  MD  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


[Jaicestown   ExrosnfUHT,    Noktois,  Va., 
1907.] 

JAMB8TOWN  DENTAL  CON- 
VENTION, 

TO  BE  HKLD  AT 

Norfblk,  Ta.,  Sept.  10-12,  1907. 


Committee  of  Organization. 

BuBTON  Leb  Thorpe,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Chair- 
man. 

H.  Wood  Cahptoll,  Suffolk.  Va.,  Seoretarj/. 

F.  W.  Stiff,  Richmond,  Va.,  Tr^urer. 

R.  H.  Walkeb,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Thos.  p.  Hjnman,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

J.  E.  Chack,  Ocala,  Fla. 

Clabekce  J.  Gbietes,  Baltimore.  Md. 


The  Jamestown  Dental  Convention,  to  be 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Jamestown 


Exposition  Company,  the  Southern  Branch  of 
the  N.  D.  A.,  and  the  Virginia  State  Dental 
Association,  will  convene  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  Sep- 
tember 10  to  12,  1907.  The  Jamestown  Ex- 
position Company  have  appointed  the  above 
named  gentlemen  as  a  Committee  on  Organiza- 
tion, to  elect  officers  in  advance  of  the  meet- 
ing, to  appoint  all  rommittees,  to  finance  the 
meeting,  and  to  bring  it  to  a  successful  ter- 
mination. 

The  Committee  on  Organization  have  ap- 
pointed Dr.  Clarence  J.  Grieves,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  general  chairman  of  the  Clinic  Com- 
mittee and  Supervisor  of  Clinics. 

A  number  of  well-known  men  will  assist 
him  on  the  €}eneral  Committee.  State  clinic 
chairmen  have  been  selected  from  every  state 
in  the  Union,  The  clinics  are  to  be  the  princi- 
pal feature  of  the  convention,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected to  bring  about  the  largest  and  most 
instructive  dental  clinics  ever  held-  A  surgi- 
cal clinic  will  also  be  held  under  the  super- 
vision of  Dr.  L.  M.  Cowardin,  Richmond,  Va. 
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Tbe  other  members  of  this  committee  are 
J.  Y.  Crawford,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  A.  G. 
Friedricha,  New  OrleanB,  La.  Dr.  F.  W.  Stiff, 
Riebmond,  Ya,  is  general  chairman  of  the 
Manbership  Conlmittee. 

Anistant  state  chairmen  havft  been  ap- 
pointed from  every  state  in  the  Union.  Al- 
ready membership  fees  are  being  sent  in,  and 
the  promise  is  for  the  largest  gathering  of 
dmtists  ever  held.  Only  five  essays  will  be 
read  at  the  convention,  one  by  Prof.  W.  D. 
Miller,  another  by  Prof.  G.  V.  Black,  and 
tbe  other  three  by  well-known  southern  den- 
tists. 

Several  exhibits  of  much  interest  to  the 
profession  will  be  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  convention;  among  them  the  dental  muiu- 
factnre  exhibit  in  charge  of  Dr.  John  W. 
Manning,  chairman,  Norfolk,  Va.;  a  com- 
parative anatomy  exhibit,  in  charge  of  Dr. 
W.  M.  Bebb,  chairman,  Los  Angeles,  C^l.. 
which  exhibit  will  consist  of  three  thousand 
comparative  anatomy  specimens,  and  also  nu- 
merous other  collecti(ms  of  interest;  a  dental 
hutorical  exhibit,  consisting  of  ancient  instru- 
mmts,  operative  and  prosthetic  work,  books 
and  photographs,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Dr.  Wm.  H.  Trueman,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  the 
orthodontia  exhibit,  showing  a  large  collec- 
tion of  models,  etc.,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Dr.  H.  E.  Kelsey,  Baltimore,  Md.  The 
U.  S.  Naval  dental  exhibit*  showing  3000 
charts  of  the  mouths  of  midshipmen^  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  John  S.  Marshall, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  will  also  sfaow  the  equip- 
ment, method  of  keeping  records,  etc,  used 
by  the  dental  corps. 

A  full  Ust  of  the  various  officers,  who  are 
to  be  elected  in  advance  by  the  Committee  on 
Organization  at  their  next  meeting  in  Febru- 
ary 1907,  and  of  the  conunittees,  wUl  appear 
in  due  time  in  the  various  dental  journals. 
Tbe  Committee  of  Organization  is  expected  to 
select  officers  in  advance  in  order  that  the 
officers  my  be  prepared  for  their  duties  before 
tbe  actual  meeting  of  the  convention. 

A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all 
reputable  members  of  the  profession  to  be- 
come members  of  this  convention,  and  to  as- 
sist the  Committee  on  Organization  in  bring- 
ing about  one  of  tbe  best,  if  not  the  best,  den> 
tal  meeting  ever  held. 

The  Ezpositiim  itself  offers  an  excellent  op- 
portunity for  the  busy  practitioner  to  take 
a  delightful  vacation,  ^ec  the  wonderful  his- 


torical and  naval  and  military  exhibits  at  the 
Exposition,  and  also  to  participate  in  this 
meeting.  The  membership  fee,  which  is  ^.00, 
should  be  sent  to  Dr.  F.  W.  Stiff,  treasurer, 
600  East  Grace  st.,  Richmond,  Va. 
For  further  information  address 

H.  W.  Cahpbeix,  Sec'y, 

Suffolk,  Va. 


G.  V.  BIiACK  DBNTAt  CI.TJB 
CLINIC. 

THE  annual  Midwinter  Clinic  of  the  G.  V. 
Black  Dental  Club  will  be  held  at  the  Old 
Capitol  building,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  on  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday,  February  26  and  27, 
1907. 

The  clinic  committee  has  prepared  tiie  beat 
program  possible  for  it  to  arrange.  The  op- 
erative clinic  and  the  list  of  essayists  speak 
for  themselves.  The  Ust  af  table  clinicians 
has  not  been  completed.  Correspondence 
with  exhibitors  leads  us  to  the  belief  that 
much  which  is  new  will  be  displayed  for 
those  coming  from  a  distance. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  progressive 
dentistry  are  most  cordially  invited  to  attend 
our  meeting,  and  take  part  in  the  discussion 
of  the  clinics  and  the  ideas  which  will  be 
presented  by  the  essayists. 

Special  rates  are  given  on  all  railroads. 
As  there  will  be  other  conventions  held  in  St. 
Paul  at  the  same  time,  it  is  suggested  that 
arrangements  be  made  hi  advance  for  rooms. 
The  Merchants  Hotel  and  the  Ryan  Hotel 
have  made  a  special  rate  for  those  attending 
the  meeting.  The  secretary  will  gladly  re- 
Krve  rooms  for  all  writing  him. 

TmsDAT,  February  26th,  10  a.m. 
Progressive  clinic:    Gold  filling  in  mesio- 
occlusal  snifaees  of  upper  first  molar  and 
upper  bicuspids. 

1.  Dr.  A.  C.  Searl,  Owatonna,  Minn. 

2.  Dr.  F.  S.  James,  Winona,  Minn. 

3.  Dr.  J.  W.  S.  Gallagher,  Winona,  Minn. 
Dr.  Wm.  Finn,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  will 

demonstrate  the  entire  method  of  procedure 
as  followed  by  these  clinicians,  using  for  this 
purpose  a  large  wooden  tooth,  clay,  etc. 

Progressive  clinic:  Gold  filling  in  mesio- 
incisal  surface  of  upper  canine,  lateral  and 
central  incisors. 

4.  Dr.  G.  N.  Beemer,  Mason  City,  Iowa. 

5.  Dr.  W.  R.  Clack,  Clear  Lake,  Iowa. 
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6.  Dr.  F.  G.  Richardson,  Hason  City,  Iowa. 
Dr.  F.  S.  Robinson,  Chippewa  Falla,  Wis., 

demonstrator. 

FrogresslTe  elinle:  Gold  011ing  in  m«sial 
or  distal  surface  of  upper  canine  and  lateral 
and  central  incisors. 

7.  Dr.  S.  Bond,  Anoka,  Minn. 

8.  Dr.  A.  0.  Fawcett,  Rochester,  Minn. 

9.  Dr.  C.  H.  Robinson,  Wabasha,  Minn. 
Dr.  A.  M.  Lewis,  Austin,  Minn.,  demon- 

strator. 

10.  Gold  filling,  occlusal  surface  of  an 
upper  or  tower  molar,  demonstrating  use  of 
cohesive  and  non-cohesive  gold.  Dr.  W.  H.  K. 
Moyer,  Little  Falls,  Minn.,  demonstrator. 

11.  Porcelain  demonstration.  Dr.  J.  O. 
Wella,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

12.  Amalgam  demonstration.  Dr.  G.  D. 
Hoyer,  Montevideo,  Minn. 

Afternoon,  2  p.it. 

1st.  President's  Address.  Dr.  A.  C.  Searl. 
2d.  Report  of  Clinics. 

3d.  Essay,  "Points  of  Contact,  Their  Use 
and  Abuse,"  by  Dr.  W.  H.  K.  Moyer. 

4th.  Essay,  "Specific  Gravity  of  Gold  Fill- 
ing," by  Dr.  K.  E.  Carlson.  (Dr.  Carlson  will 
report  the  results  of  some  experiments  which 
he  has  made  and  is  still  making.) 

Evening,  8  p.ic. 
Illustrated  lecture  by  Dr.  G.  V.  Black, 
Chicago,  111. 

Wednesday,  February  27th,  9  a.m. 

The  first  three  clinics  are  the  same  as  those 
which  will  be  made  Tuesday  morning. 
Progressive  clinic: 

1.  Dr.  C.  N.  Booth,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

2.  Dr.  Wm.  Finn,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

3.  Dr.  J.  V.  Conzett,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 
Dr.  J.  W.  S.  Gallagher,  demonstrator. 

Progressive  clinic; 

4.  Dr.  J.  J.  Booth,  Marion,  Iowa. 

5.  Dr.  T.  F.  Coo^,  Burlington,  Iowa. 

6.  Dr.  W.  G.  Crandall,  Spencer,  Iowa. 
Dr.  F.  S.  James,  demonstrator. 

Progressive  clinic: 

7.  Dr.  S.  R.  Holden,  Duluth,  Minn. 

8.  Dr.  A.  M.  Lewis,  Austin,  Minn. 

9.  Dr.  F.  S.  Robinson,  Chippewa  Falls, 
Wis. 

Dr.  W,  R.  Clack,  demonstrator. 

10.  Amalgam  demonstration.  Dr.  J.  B. 
Pherrin,  Central  City,  Iowa. 


11.  PorcMlain  demonstration.  Dr.  F.  S. 
Yaeger,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

12.  Gold  inl^.  Dr.  0.  E.  Woodbury, 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Aft»noon,  2  v.u. 

Ist.    Report  of  Clinics. 

2d.  Essay,  "The  Relation  of  the  Den- 
tist to  the  Public  and  to  His  Patients,"  by 
Dr.  T.  F.  Cooke,  Mediapolis.  Iowa. 

3d.  Essay,  "The  Treatment  of  the  Teeth 
of  Children,"  by  Dr.  C.  N.  Johnson,  Chicago, 
111. 

It  is  an  impossibility  to  give  a  list  of  the 
table  clinicians.  A  number  of  men  have  sig- 
nified their  intention  to  be  witii  us,  and  give 
table  demonstrations,  which  will  be  of  the 
greatest  TOlue  to  all.  This  porti<ni  of  the 
program  has  not  been  completed. 

The  secretary  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  any 
information  necessary. 

R.  B.  WiuBON,  8ec'y, 
Am.  Nat.  Bank  bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


BANQUET  TO  DR.  G.  V.  BLACK. 

The  Fraternal  Dental  Society  and  the  St. 
I.oui8  Society  of  Dental  Science  will  unite  in 
giving  a  banquet  in  honor  of  Dr.  Q.  V.  Black, 
at  the  Jefferson  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  the 
evening  of  January  15,  1907.  The  afternoon 
of  the  same  day  Dr.  Black  will  deliver  an  il- 
lustrated lecture  on  some  phases  of  operative 
dentistry. 

The  long  and  untiring  efforts  and  valuable 
scientific  contributions  of  Dr.  Black  easily 
make  him  the  forraiost  dental  scientist  the 
world  has  ever  produced.  No  dentist,  living 
or  dead,  so  much  deserves  the  thanks  and 
praise  of  his  professional  associates.  A  most 
cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  the  members 
of  the  profession  to  be  present  at  both  lecture 
and  banquet,  and  to  assist  in  honoring  Dr. 
Black.  Those  desiring  reserved  covers  for 
banquet  will  remit  $5.00,  the  price  per  plate, 
to  Dr.  Richard  Summa,  secretary,  Oriel  bldg., 
St.  Louis,  before  January  I2th. 

Committee — Geo.  A.  Bonman  (chairman), 
A.  H.  Fuller,  Edward  H.  Angle,  D.  O.  M.  Le- 
Cron,  Adam  Flickinger,  Wm.  Conrad,  Burton 
Lee  Horpe.     qeo.  A.  BowitAN,  Chairman. 
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AUBBICAX  DKNTAIj  SOCIETY 
OF  ZyUBOPB. 

The  American  Dental  Society  of  Europe 
will  hold  its  next  annual  meeting  in  Rome, 
Italy,  <m  Iforch  29  and  SO  and  April  1.  A 
very  cordial  inTitation  is  extended  to  members 
of  the  profession  to  be  present. 

As  it  is  the  first  meeting  of  the  society  in 
the  Eternal  City,  it  is  hoped  it  may  be  the 
moet  enj<^able  one  in  its  history. 

J.  W.  Oale.  Son.  fiso'y, 
70  Hohenzollezn-Rin^  Cologne  (Rhine),  Ger. 


A  CAIiXi  FOR  AN  INTERNA- 
TIONAIi  UASS  HSXrriNG 
OF  DXINTISTS. 

The  "Open  Letter"  in  the  November  jour- 
nals has  brought  out  responses  having  one 
purport,  viz,  showing  a  decided  interest  in  the 
subject  of  preventive  dentistry.  From  ereiy 
pf^t  of  the  compaM  comes  the  unanimous 
concurrence  in  the  opinion  that  it  will  be  wise 
to  issue  the  call.  Therefore  all  dentists  are 
invited  to  meet  on  Monday — the  day  previous 
to  the  annual  meeting  (January  15,  1907)  of 
the  New  York  Odontological  Society  at  the 
Hotel  Knickerbocker,  Thirty-second  st.  and 
Broadway,  at  0.30  am.  Please  respond  in 
person  or  by  correspondence.  Address  any  of 
the  names  in  "Open  Letter,"  or 

Dr.  Q.  Aiaek  Mum, 
226  Central  Park,  West. 

P.  S.  Original  articles  will  be  gladly  re- 
ceived. 
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third  for  the  round  trip  from  all  points  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  on  the  certificate 
plan  has  been  arranged  for. 

A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  the  gen- 
eral profession  to  be  present,  as  well  as  all 
members  of  the  Alumni  Association,  and  all 
graduates  of  the  college. 

R.  C.  Bbopht, 

J.  P.  BCCKUT, 

Committee  on  PiMieitjf, 


PBNNSTIjVANIA  COXIiEGXi  OF 
DENTAL  SUBGBBT. 

Notice  to  thb  Ai.iticivi. 
Ant  alumnus  not  haviug  received  a  copy 
of  the  souTenir  number  of  the  Pmnayh/ania 
Dental  Timet,  giving  the  proceedings  of  the 
golden  anniversary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Col- 
lege of  Dental  Surgery,  may  secure  the  same 
by  sending  his  name  and  address'  to 
WiLBUB  F.  LixQH,  Dean, 
Eleventh  &  Clinton  sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SOUTHBRN  NEBRASKA  BKNTAL 
SOCIETY. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Southern  Ne- 
braska Dental  Society  was  held  in  Superior, 
Nebraska,  November  13  and  14,  1906,  in  Dr. 
J.  Frank  Nelson's  office;  good  attendance  and 
a  fine  spirit.  Several  good  clinics  were  given, 
also  some  fine  papers  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Prime  of 
Oxford;  Dr.  N.  H.  Morrison,  and  Dr.  E.  A. 
Thomas  of  Red  Cloud.  Next  meeting  will  be 
held  in  Superior  in  January. 

W.  A.  McHbnbt,  Sec'y. 


AliXTHNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  CHI- 
CAGO COIiI/EOE  OF  1>ENTAIj 
SUBGEBT. 

TWEHTT-FIFTH  ANNITEBSABT  REUNION. 

On  Jamiuy  16  and  17,  1907,  the  Alumni 
Association  of  the  Chicago  College  of  Dental 
Surgery  will  celebrate  the  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  establishment  of  the  college  by 
holding  a  grand  reunion  and  clinic.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  a  number  of  papers, 
a  very  extensive  clinic,  a  theater  party,  and 
a  banquet.  A  railroad  rate  of  a  fare  and  a 
VOL.  xlix. — 8 


OHIO  STATE  BENTAIi  SOCIETT. 

At  the  forty-first  annual  meeting  of  the 
Ohio  State  Dental  Society,  held  in  Columbus, 
December  4,  5,  and  6,  1906,  the  following  offi- 
cers were  elected:  H.  C.  Brown,  Columbus, 
president;  C.  I.  Keely,  first  vice-president; 
W,  H.  Whitslar,  second  vice-president;  Wes- 
ton A.  Price,  treasurer.  Board  of  Directors 
(for  three  years)— W.  H.  Todd,  A  0.  Rose, 
W.  A.  Barber,  H.  T.  Smith. 

F.  R.  Chapman,  Sec'y, 
305  Schultz  bldg.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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ONTABIO  BBKTAIj  SOCI&TT. 

Thi!  eighteenth  umnal  meeting  of  the  On- 
tario Dental  Society  will  tw  held  in  the  Col- 
1^  Building,  Toronto,  Ont.,  F^niary  25, 
26,  and  27,  1907. 

A.  E.  Webster,  8e&jf  Program  Committee, 

Toronto^  Ont. 

CONNBCTICUT  STATE  DEITTAI. 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  forty-third  annual  convention  of  the 
Connecticut  State  Dental  Asaociation  will  be 
held  at  New  Lond(»i,  Conn.,  April  16  and  17, 
1907. 

An  excellent  program  is  assured. 

Edwabd  S.  Rosbnblitth,  Seo% 
1061  Main  St.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


SOVTHVBN  CAZ^IFOBNIA  DEN- 
TAL ASSOCIATION. 

The  tenth  annual  session  of  the  Southern 
California  Dental  Association  will  be  held  in 
Los  Angeles.  May  6.  7,  and  8,  1907,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  Imperial  Council  of  Mys- 
tic Shrine  meets  here,  and  all  members  of 
the  dental  profession  contemplating  visiting 
southern  CaHfomia  at  that  time  will  confer 
a  favor  upon  the  association  by  notifying  the 
secretary.  Chas.  M.  Benbiook, 

456  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


ABUT  BENTAIi  COBPS. 

CoNTEACT  Dental  Surg.  Hu^  G.  Voorhies 
will  proceed  to  Fort  William  McKinley,  Rizal, 
for  duty,  relieving  Contract  Dental  Surg. 
George  I.  Gunckel,  who  will  proceed  to  Camp 
Stotsenburg,  Pampanga,  for  duty.  Contract 
Dental  Surg.  George  £.  Stallman  will  proceed 
to  Camp  Wallace,  Union,  for  duty.  (Oct.  2, 
D.  Luzon.) 

Dental  Surg.  William  H.  Ware  will  proceed 
to  Zamboanga,  Mind.,  for  du^.  (Oct  4, 
Phil.  D.) 

Dental  Surg.  George  I.  Gunckel,  from  duty 
in  the  Philippines,  and  will  proceed  on  the 
first  available  transport  sailing  after  F^.  1, 
1907,  from  Manila  to  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
(Nov.  30,  W.  D.) 

Examining  and  Supervising  Dental  Surg. 
Robert  T.  Oliver,  U.  S.  A.,  is  detailed  to  rep- 
resent the  Medical  Department  of  the  Army 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council  of 


the  National  Dental  AsBOciation  to  be  held 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  December  8,  1906. 
(Dec.  7,  W.  D.)  Contract  Dental  Surg.  F. 
Homer  Wolven  will  remain  on  duty  at  Fort 
Monroe,  Va.,  to  Fdimary  1,  1907,  upon  which 
date  he  will  protxed  to  Fort  Hamilton,  N.  Y., 
for  duty  for  a  period  of  six  weeks.  (Dee.  10. 
W.  D.)   

A  PUBLIC  DSNTAIj  IjIBBABY 
m  TBM 

Cltj  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  Trustees  of  the  new  Columbus  Carnegie 
Library  Building,  a  handsome  structure  cost- 
ing 1250,000,  have  set  apart  a  room  40  by  60 
feet  for  the  exclusive  use  of  a  Dental  and 
Medical  Libraiy. 

The  local  dentists  have  organized  a  Dental 
Library  Associatitm  for  the  ^press  purpose 
of  bringing  this  matter  to  a  successful  issue, 
and  the  work  thus  far  accomplished  far  ex- 
ceeds our  expectations.  The  Columbus  den- 
tists atone  have  donated  $500  in  cash  and  s 
number  of  books  and  magazines. 

To  make  this  library  complete  in  embra- 
cing all  known  works  pertaining  to  our  spe- 
cialty and  complete  flies  bf  all  the  journals 
published,  we  desire  the  co-operation  of  every 
dentist  in  the  state.  Any  old  and  rare  works, 
copies  of  old  journals,  etc.,  will  be  gratefully 
received,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  do- 
nor, and  recorded  to  his  credit  in  the  library 
.catalog.  Please  communicate  with  us  con- 
ceming  any  literature  you  may  have  that  you 
can  donate  to  this  cause,  giving  titles  and 
authors  of  books;  names  and  dates  of  jour- 
nals, etc.  In  case  of  duplication  they  will  be- 
valuable  for  exchange  with  other  libraries. 
W.  H.  Totd,  Pres., 

190  S.  High  St. 
EnwABn  C.  Mzixs,  £fec*y, 

10  Y.  H.  C.  A  bldg. 


ikbiana  boabb  of  bezttal 
bxamineb8. 

The  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Indiana 
State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners  will  be  held 
in  rooms  11  and  12,- State-house,  Indianapolis, 
January  8  to  11,  1907.  All  applicants  for 
r^stration  will  be  examined  at  tlUs  time. 
For  further  information,  blanks,  etc.,  vpplj  t» 
F.  R.  Hbhbhaw,  Be&if, 
Middletown,  Indian*. 
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DISTRICT  OF  COIiUHBIA  BOABD 
OF  KXAKINIBBS. 

Tux  Board  of  Dental  Examiners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  will  conduct  the  semi- 
annual  ezamiaation  at  the  Dental  Depart- 
ment of  Oeoi:getown  UniTenity,  Wednesd^, 
llinnday,  and  Friday,  January  2,  3,  and  4, 
1907.  All  applications  must  be  accompanied 
vith  a  fee  of  ten  dollars.  For  further  inform 
mation  address 

WnxjAH  B.  Dalt,  5eo*y, 
tSll  R.  Island  are.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  U. 


WI8COK8IK  BOARD  OF  I>BI4^- 
TAti  unrAMTTffTBwa. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Board  of  Dental  Examiners  for  examination 
of  eandidat»  for  license  to  practice  dentistry 
in  WiseoDsin  will  he  held  Monday,  January 
28,  1907,  at  the  Hotel  PfUter.  Milwaukee, 
Wisccnsin. 

Application  must  be  made  to  the  secretary 
fifteen  days  before  examination.  The  candi- 
date must  be  a  graduate  of  a  reputable  den- 
tal coUc^,  or  have  been  engaged  in  the  repU' 
table  practice  of  dentistry  for  four  eonsecu- 
tire  years,  or  an  apprentice  to  a  reputable 
dentist  for  five  years. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to 

J.  J.  Wright,  Seo'y, 
1218  Wells  bldg..  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


SOtTTH  DAKOTA  BOARD  OF 
DENTAL  EXAMINERS. 

The  next  examination  of  the  South  Dakota 
State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners  will  be 
held  at  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota,  January 
29,  30,  and  31,  1907,  beginning  at  1.30  p.u. 
AH  candidates  for  examination  must  bring 
diplomas  from  reputable  dental  colleges  or 
afSdavit  of  having  been  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  dentistry  for  at  least  three  years  im- 
mediately preceding  said  examination.  In- 
stnunents  and  materials  necessaiy  to  do  all 
kinds  of  operative  and  prosthetic  work  will 
be  needed  at  this  examination.  Vuleaniser 
sad  lathe*  will  be  furnished  by  the  board. 
All  apidieations  must  posltivdy  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  secretary  by  January  22d. 

G.  W.  Collins,  8e&y, 
Vermillion,  S.  D. 


IOWA  BOARD  OF  DENTAI« 
EXAMINliRS. 

The  Iowa  State  Board  of  Dental  Exam- 
iners will  hold  their  next  meeting  for  exam- 
ination at  Iowa  City,  February  6,  7,  8,  and  9, 
1907.  Candidates  will  be  furnished  with 
proper  blanks  and  such  other  information  as 
is  necessary  upon  application  to  the  secretary. 
All  applications  must  be  filed  with  the  sec- 
retary five  days  prior  to  the  date  of  exam- 
ination. 

Address  all  communications  to 

E.  D.  Bbowkk,  Sec'y,  Le  Mars,  Iowa. 


NATIOKAXi  DENT AI.  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

COUUITTEE  ON  HiSTOBT  OF  DeNTISTKT. 

Soon  after  the  Buffalo  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Dental  Association  in  ld05,  this  com- 
mittee announced,  through  the  dental  jour- 
nals and  otherwise,  the  exceptional  oppor- 
tunity which  had  made  it  possible  to  place 
before  the  dental  profession  a  comprehensive 
history  of  dentistry  from  the  earliest  times 
down  to  the  early  days  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Dr.  Vincenzo  Guerinj  of  Naples,  Italy, 
well  known  as  a  dental  historian  and  arche- 
olo^st,  had  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the 
committee  the  result  of  his  labors  in  the 
field  of  dental  history,  which  has  formed  a 
large  and  important  part  of  his  life-work. 

It  was  the  desire  of  the  distinguished  au- 
thor to  bring  out  this  book  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  National  Dental  Association  as  a 
material  expressi,on  of  his  appreciation  of  the 
contributions  which  America  had  made  to  the 
progress  of  dentistry  as  a  profession. 

This  tribute  of  the  author  was  sympathet- 
ically received  by  the  Committee  on  History  of 
the  N.  D.  A.,  not  Only  because  of  its  excep- 
tional merit  and  the  generous  sympathy  and 
appreciation  which  it  expressed,  but,  further, 
because  it  furnished  in  available  form  and  at 
once  the  result  for  which  the  committee  had 
been  created,  and  for  which  its  members  were 
individually  and  collectively  laboring. 

Upon  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on 
History,  the  National  Dental  Associatitm  for- 
mally accepted  this  trust,  and  pledged  its 
moral  support  to  the  enterprise  of  securing  aa 
soon  as  possible  the  publication  of  the  work 
of  Dr.  Guerini.    A  thorough  canvass  of  the 
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question  from  a  business  point  of  view  dis- 
closed  the  fact  that  without  a  definite,  in- 
deed guaranteed  market  for  >Uie  book,  no 
publisher  could  be  found  willing  to  under- 
take the  assumed  risk  of  financing  the  pub- 
lication, and  it  was  therefore  determined  by 
the  committee  to  solicit  subscriptions  for  the 
work,  in  order  to  assure  the  cost  of  its  publi- 
cation in  advance.  Accordingly,  and  based 
upon  careful  estimates,  the  price  of  subscrip- 
tion was  placed  at  five  dollars  per  copy,  and 
it  was  found  that  not  less  than  700  copies 
would  have  to  be  subscribed  for  in  advance, 
in  order  to  guarantee  the  cost  of  publication. 

By  the  aid  of  announcements  in  the  jour- 
nals, by  personal  solicitation,  and  direct  ap- 
peal by  circulars,  etc.,  the  present  total  num- 
ber of  subscriptions  received  by  the  treasurer 
is  400,  leaving  300  yet  to  be  obtained  before 
the  work  of  publication  can  be  begun. 

The  committee  asks  that  all  who  hare  not 
yet  subscribed  will  do  so  at  once.  Surely 
there  are  enough  men  in  our  profession  who 
are  interested  in  its  history,  and  willing  to  de- 
vote five  dollars  to  the  securing  of  such  an 
historical  record  as  has  never  heretofore  been 
attempted.  The  matter  is  ready  to  put  in 
type,  and  the  book  can  and  will  be  rapidly  put 


through  the  press  just  as  soon  as  the  amount 
necessary  to  acoompUsh  that  Mid  is  available 
for  use  by  the  committee. 

Send  your  BUbscription  without  further  de- 
lay to  Dr.  Chas.  S.  BtmzB,  treasurer,  "The 
Frontenac,"  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Speak  of  the  ma^ 
ter  favorably  to  your  colleagues  and  induce 
them  to  do  likewise,  so  that  this  much-desired 
object  may  be  consummated  without  any  un- 
due delay.  The  committee  asks  that  the  edi- 
tors of  all  dental  journals  make  note  of 
this  appeal,  and  thus  lend  their  important 
aid  to  the  cause  which  the  committee  hopes 
soon  to  bring  to  a  successful  issue  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  dental  profession. 

Edwabd  C.  Kibk,  Philadelphia. 

Wv.  H.  Tbuehait,  Fhiladdphia. 

GoBDON  White,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

H.  L.  Ambler,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Jas.  McManus,  Hartford,  Conn. 

J.  Y.  Cbawfobd,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

A.  H.  Fulled,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

S.  A.  Fbeeuan,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

W.  E.  BoABDHAiT,  Boston,  Mass. 

Chables  S.  Butij:b,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Bubton  Lee  Thobfe,  8e&y,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Chas.  MoManus,  Oh'man,  Hartford,  Conn. 


DNITED  STATES  PATENTS 

PSRTAININa  OR  APPLIOABLB  TO  DBNTISTRT 
ISSUED  DURING  NOVEMBER  1906. 


November  6. 

No.  835,358,  to  Thomas  F.  Keknedt.  Rub- 
ber dam  adjuster. 

No.  835,365  to  Robebt  W.  Mobgait.  Combined 
tooth-brush  and  holder. 

No.  835,432,  to  Henby  A.  Hughes.  Rubber 
dam  or  bib  holder. 

November  IS. 

No.  835,628,  to  Joseph  Miu£B.  Instrument 
for  softening  dental  trial  plates. 

No.  835,709,  to  Chauncey  D.  Milleb.  Tooth- 
brush. 


No.  835,732.  to  WiLLiAU  E.  Lawbekce. 
Tooth-brush  holder. 

November  20. 

No.  836,196,  to  SnimxY  S.  Millett.  Dupli- 
cating and  swaging  device. 

No.  836,299,  to  Welbt  W.  Bubght.  Dentist's 
tweezers. 

November  ^7. 
No.  836,967,  to  Walteb  H.  Grant.  Dental 
mirror. 

No.  837,171,  to  Henby  W.  Woue.  Apparatus 
for  administering  anesthetics. 
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(Continued  from  page  23.) 

(  n-  ) 


IN  contmuation  of  the  investigations 
reported  upon  in  the  preceding  issue 
of  the  Cosmos,  I  reproduce,  first,  in 
Fig.  16  a  photomicrograph  of  washings 
obtained  from  prepared  chalk,  showing 
its  rough  character  and  the  necessity,  in 
the  fabrication  of  tooth-powders,  of  using 
only  chalk  which  has  been  very  carefully 
prepared. 

The  same  is  true  of  powdered  tale, 
which  may  contain  as  impurities  gritty 
substances  in  varying  amounts  dependent 
upon  the  source  of  the  stone  and  the  care 
used  in  its  preparation.  The  proportion 
of  such  impurities  is  naturally  small, 
but  it  does  not  require  much  to  make  an 
impression  upon  the  teeth  in  the  course 

VOL.  XUX. — 9 


of  years.  Fig.  17  shows  the  action  of 
sediment  from  a  tooth-paste  containing 
talc  upon  a  glass  plate.  The  sediments 
obtained  from  many  specimens  of  pre- 
pared chalk  are  quite  as  sharp.  They 
may  be  tested  by  rubbing  them  on  a 
glass  plate  with  a  strip  of  pink  gutta- 
percha or  with  a  bit  of  glass.*  I  wish  also 


"In  this  connection  I  wish  to  call  .atten- 
tion to  tho  sediment  shown  in  Fig.  9  of  the 
lirat  section  of  this  article  (page  11,  January 
CoSMoa).  and  which  I  was  at  first  inclined 
to  think  WRR  powdered  oyater-»hel1,  but  this 
was  incorrect,  as  I  find  the  residue  to  be  due 
in  a  great  part  to  impurities  commonly  pres- 
ent in  the  substance  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  this  paste.    The  large  particles  in 
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to  call  attention  to  Figs.  18-^0,  which 
show  the  striking  results  sometimes  ob- 
tained by  the  simple  use  of  the  brush 

and  powder,  and  throw  some  light  upon 
puzzling  cases  occasionally  mi;t  with  in 
practice. 

In  Fig.  18  the  effect  is  sliovvn  of  brush- 
ing four  teeth  from  diffci-eut  dentures 


show  large  wedge-shaped  defects  at  the 
necks  extending  to  different  distances 
upon  the  facial  surfaces.   The  difference 

in  tlie  action  upon  the  bicuspid  and  its 
neighboring  incisor  is  surprising,  par- 
ticularly to  tlie  casual  observer,  to  whom 
the  surface  of  the  enamel  of  the  incisor 
seems  to  have  suffered  no  change  at  all, 


Fm.  16. 


Washings  from  prepared  chalk. 


for  5  hours  with  calcium  carbonate 
and  18  hours  with  20  per  cent,  pumice 
added.  No.  1  is  a  sound  central  incisor 
almost  colorless,  having  but  a  trace  of 
gray  in  it.  No.  3  is  a  dark  gray  senile 
bicuspid.  Nos.  3  and  4  are  molars,  No.  3 
inclining  to  the  gray  type  while  No.  4 
is  distinctly  white.  We  see  that  the 
bicuspid  has  lost  the  whole  of  its  enamel 
and  a  considerable  part  of  the  dentin, 
and  that  its  surface  is  scored  by  numer- 
ous parallel  grooves.    The  other  teeth 


Fip.  (t  are  piiuivnlpnt  to  large  crystalline 
bodies  which  I  have  found  in  certain  |>rt'[>a- 
rationa  of  precipitated  chalk. — W.  D.  M. 


although  a  careful  examination  will  show 
that  the  enamel  plate  is  very  thin  and  is 
on  the  point  of  breaking  through  on  the 
margin  next  to  the  bicuspid.  The  enamel 
on  No.  4  is  also  as  thin  as  paper,  so  that 
the  difference  in  the  action  upon  the  dif- 
ferent teeth  is  not  so  great  as  it  appears. 

Fig.  19  is  a  deciduous  tooth  hrushed 
with  a  gritty  tooth-powder.  It  shows 
a  fairly  deep  wedge-shaped  defect  at 
llie  neck  and  two  circumscribed  deep 
defects  of  the  enamel  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  bridge.  It  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  understand  why  certain  spot<i 
arc  picked  out,  but  such  is  the  case.  It 
may  be  accounted  for  in  part  by  the 
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presence  of  weak  spots  in  the  enamel 
and  in  part  by  the  particular  direction 
given  to  the  bristles  by  the  configuration 
of  the  neighboring  teeth  or  gums.  Then, 
again,  the  whole  surface  of  the  enamel 
may  be  worn  down  until  it  breaks 
through  at  some  particular  more  promi- 
nent spot ;  then,  the  dentin  being  exposed. 


more  energetically  than  is  the  case  in  the 
mouth.  In  tiia-^e  experiments  in  which 
a  strip  of  pink  gutta-perclia  was  fixed 
parallel  with  the  alveolar  border,  the 
bristles,  being  prevenfed  fmm  spreading 
out  freely  on  the  corresponding  side, 
cut  especially  deep. 

Then  again,  on  brushing  the  facial  sur- 


FiG.  17 


Action  of  sediment  from  a  tooth-paste  containing  talc,  on  glass. 


the  abrasion  extends  rapidly  from  that 
particular  point,  and  considerable  pro- 
gress may  be  made  in  a  comparatively 
short  time.  In  the  present  case  the 
enamel  is  much  thinned  down  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  tooth. 

In  my  experiments  I  have  found  a 
greater  tendency  toward  the  cutting  by 
the  brush  into  the  neck  of  the  teeth  than 
we  find  usually  in  the  mouth  in  severe 
cases  of  erosion.  Thin  may  be  due  in 
part,  I  think,  to  the  fact  that  only  one 
row  of  teeth  is  brushed  at  a  time,  antl 
there  being  no  sensitive  gums  to  ward  off 
the  brush  aa  well  as  no  gums  tn  protect 
the  necks  of  the  teeth,  they  are  rubbed 


faces  of  our  teeth  we  naturally  close  or 
very  nearly  close  the  mouth  and  brush 

both  rows  at  the  same  time.  The  bristles 
spread  out  on  the  surfaces  of  the  teeth 
and  only  the  very  outside  rows  reach  the 
necks  of  the  teeth.  Or  again,  if  the 
mouth  is  not  completely  closed,  so  that 
a  space  remains  between  the  two  rows  of 
front  teeth,  the  bristles  working  in  this 
space  may  wear  away  tlio  cutting  edges 
and  cause  a  certain  amount  of  shortenin;; 
of  the  teeth.  This  is  imitated  in  an  ex- 
periment in  which  a  bar  of  wood  was 
placed  opposite  the  cutting  edges  nf  the 
lower  front  teeth  at  a  distance  of  from  2 
to  3  mm.  from  them.    The  eifcct  of 
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brushing  for  eighteen  hours  with  an 
English  tooth-paste  was  to  shorten  the 
teetii,  as  seen  in  Fig.  30.  They  also  show 
considerable  wearing  at  the  neck,  and 


Fio.  18. 


Selective  action  of  brush  on  one  pnrtioular 

tooth. 

almost  total  destruction  of  the  enamel  of 
No.  1,  which  is  worn  away  in  a  very 
irregular  manner.  In  the  other  incisors 
the  enamel  is  also  very  much  worn  down. 

Fig.  19. 


Localized  penetrating  action  of  brush. 

and  the  dentin  is  beginning  to  appear  in 
No.  4  toward  the  neck. 

About  3|  boxes  of  tooth-paste  were 
used  in  producing  this  result — a  quan- 
tity which  I  judge  many  patients  use  up 
in  one  year  or  possibly  much  loss  time. 

Notwithstanding  these  pronounced 
and  diversified  results  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  brush  and  powder  on  the 
teeth,  I  am  free  to  confess  that,  in  some 
cases  which  I  have  seen,  the  action  of  an 
acid  or  other  chemical  body  as  predispos- 
ing cause,  rendering  the  tissue  more  sus- 
ceptible to  friction,  would  facilitate  the 
explanation. 

//  must  not  he  inferred  from  the  above 
that  I  di*icnnntcnance  the  use  of  the 
iooth-bntnh  or  a  proper  iisp  of  a  proper 


powder.  My  views  on  this  question  will 
be  given  later. 

Fia.  20. 


Sliortening  of  the  teeth  by  the  action  of 
brush ;  also  longitudinal  defpct  in  the  right 
lateral  produced  by  brushing  horizontally. 
In  the  right  central  the  defects  produced  at 
the  neck  and  on  the  cutting  edge  are  joined 
by  a  longitudinal  groove. 


II.  Chemical  Substances  which 
Attack  the  Inokganic  Constitd- 
BNTs  OP  THE  Dentin  and  Examel 
AS  A  Cause  of  Wasting. 

It  is  practically  only  acids  and  acid 
salts  tliat  we  have  to  deal  with  here.  The 
fact  is  too  well  known  to  require  par- 
ticular emphasis  that  dilute  solutions  of 
organic  as  well  as  of  inorganic  acids 
and  acid  compounds  have  a  pronounced 
action  upon  the  hard  tissues  of  the  teeth. 
In  the  case  of  tlie  enamel  the  appearance' 
pr^tentcd  under  the  microscope  has  led 
to  the  supposition  that  the  acid  dissolves 
the  cementing  substance  between  the 
enamel  prisms,  thereby  permitting  them 
to  fall  apart,  pretty  much  as  the  bricks  in 
a  wall  from  which  the  mortar  has  been 
dissolved  out.  It  is  a  question,  however, 
whether  the  breaking  up  of  the  enamel  is 
not  due  rather  to  a  solution  of  the  cor- 
tical layers  of  the  onamel  prisms  by  the 
acid.  In  the  ease  of  the  cement  and  den- 
tin a  veritable  decalcification  takes  place, 
iiie  calcium  salts  being  extracted  by  the 
acids,  which  leave  the  organic  basis  sub- 
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stance  but  slightly  altered.  Whether  and 
to  what  extent  the  acid  forms  a  new  com- 
pound with  the  calcium  salts  of  the  tooth 
tissue  or  simply  holds  them  in  solution 
is  a  question  deserving  of  much  more 
thorough  study  than  it  has  heretofore  re- 
ceived. It  is  too  complicated  to  be  dealt 
with  here  and  will  be  taken  up  on  another 
occasion.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  different 
acids  act  with  very  varying  degrees  of  in- 
tensity upon  the  tissue  of  the  tooth — 
from  nitric,  hydrochloric,  lactic,  etc., 
which  even  in  dilute  1  per  cent,  solu- 
tions speedily  decalcify  the  tissue,  to 
thymic,  carbolic,  and  many  other  acids 
whose  action  is  very  slight  or  practically 
niL 

Accordingly,  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  every  substance  that  contains  acid 

groperties  is  destructive  of  tooth  tissue, 
ome  acids  form  soluble  and  others  in- 
soluble compounds  which  may  be  precip- 
itated upon  the  surface  of  the  tooth  or  in 
i  ts  superficial  layers.  Sometimes  the 
calcium  salts  extracted  from  the  dentin 
are  re-precipitated  upon  its  surface.  Of 
particular  importance  in  this  connection 
is  the  comparative  rapidity  with  which 
different  acids  act  upon  dentin  and 
enamel.  If  we  suspend  a  tooth  in  a  solu- 
tion of  hydrochloric,  acetic,  nitric,  lactic, 
or  phosphoric  acid,  or  in  acid  sodium 
phosphate,  we  will  find  that  the  dentin  is 
decalcified  much  more  rapidly  than  the 
enamel.  In  oxalic  acid,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  well  as  in  tartaric,  mucic,  and 
probably  some  others,  the  enamel  is  acted 
upon  as  much  as  or  even  more  intensely 
than  the  dentin,  a  result  which  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of  in  an  attempt  to  de- 
termine the  part  which  acids  may  have 
in  the  production  of  wasting. 

Very  surprising  results  are  obtained 
by  the  action  of  oxalic  acid  upon  the 
teeth.  A  tooth  suspended  in  a  1  or  2 
per  cent,  solution  of  this  substance  will 
become  studded  in  a  few  days  with  nu- 
merous hollow  spherules  from  0.5  to  4 
mm.  in  diameter.  They  are  white,  semi- 
transparent  and  respond  to  the  test  for 
r-alcium  oxalate.  The  enamel  of  the  tooth 
is  attacked  in  a  very  striking  manner, 
iH'ing  dissolved  in  pits  and  channels  look- 
ing very  much  as  if  worm-eaten.  (Fig. 


21.)  The  dentin  is  much  less  affected 
than  the  enamel.  So^  too,  a  tooth  split 
into  halves  and  left  for  four  weeks  in 
grape-juice,  with  the  split  surface  up,  be- 

FiQ.  21. 


Strange  effect  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of 
oxalic  acid  on  the  enamel. 


came  coated  with  crystals,  whether  tar- 
trates or  phosphates  was  not  determined. 
In  this  case,  too,  the  action  upon  the 
dentin  was  much  less  pronounced  than 
upon  the  enamel.    (Fig.  22.) 


ACTION  OF  VAPORS  OF  POWERFUL  ACIDS. 

All  acids,  as  far  as  we  know,  in  acting 
upon  enamel  and  dentin  leave  a  rough 
unpolished  surface,  and  no  one  as  yet 
has  been  able  to  produce  anything  which 
could  be  mistaken  for  wasting  by  the 
action  of  acids  alone. 

We  occasionally  meet  with  the  state- 
ment made  by  some  author  that  he  has 
produced  erosion  by  subjecting  a  tooth  to 
the  action  of  some  acid.  Usually  neither 
the  strength  of  the  acid  nor  the  length 
of  time  during  which  the  tooth  was  ex- 
posed to  it  have  been  given,  so  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  verify  such  reports.  After 
having  examined  over  a  dozen  different 
acids  and  acid  salts  in  various  concen- 
trations I  am  convinced  that  such  reports 
are  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  author  has  not  given  the 
tooth  a  sufficiently  careful  examination. 
The  nearest  approach  to  the  production 
of  wasting  by  acids  alone  is  found  in  the 
results  which  I  have  obtained  by  the 
action  of  the  vapors  of  powerful  acids  or 
acid  mixtures  (strong  nitric  acid,  nitro- 
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hydrochloric  acid,  or  a  mixture  of  nitric 
and  sulfuric  acids). 

At  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the 
Standesverein  Berliner  Zahnarzte,  Pro- 
fessor r^vin  reported  a  case  of  severe 
erodion  observed  on  the  teeth  of  workmen 
in  dynamite  manufactories.  A  greater 
part  of  the  crowns  of  the  lower  incisors 


contact  with  the  tooth,  both  dentin  snd 

enamel,  not  only  the  inorganic  but  the 
organic  portions  as  well,  were  so  eom- 
pletcly  disintegrated  that  in  rubbing  over 
the  surface  but  slightly  with  a  soft  tooth- 
brush the  tissue  was  brushed  away,  leav- 
ing a  hard  polished  surface.  Tlie  wast- 
ing in  this  case  is  practically  equivalent 


Fio.  22. 


Stronger  action,  nf  grape- juice  on  enamel  (a)  compared  with  dentin  (b). 
Black  lines  denote  decalcified  tissue. 


in  particular  and  the  cutting  edges  of  the 
upper  incisors  were  destroyed,  and  the 
defects  had  a  perfectly  smooth  polished 
surface.  The  ease  appeared  very  puz- 
zling to  mo  until  it  became  clear  by  the 
following  experiment:  A  small  quantity 
of  a  mixture  of  about  equal  parts  of  sul- 
furic and  nitric  acids,  which  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  dynamite,  was  put 
into  a  flask,  and  a  tooth  was  suspended 
above  the  liquid  by  means  of  a  platinum 
wire.  The  liquid  was  renewed  every  day. 
the  tooth  being  inclosed  in  a  rnblwr  tiilie 
containing  a  small  Iiole  at  (nw  puiiit  so 
a.>i  t(»  ('X])tw('  a  limited  portion  of  dentin 
and  enanu'l.   When*  tJie  fumes  came  into 


to  erosion,  as  only  a  minimum  of  me- 
chanical action  is  necessary  to  produce 
the  smooth  surface.  The  eroding  body 
ie  nitrogen  peroxid  (X„0J,  and  the  same 
effect  may  undoubtedly  be  obtained  by 
exposing  teeth  to  the  action  of  the 
fumes  of  fuming  nitric  acid  alone,  which 
also  gives  off  K2O4.  A  similar  result  is 
produced  by  the  vapors  (chlorin)  given 
off  by  nitro-hydrochlorie  acid. 

In  a  conversation  with  nr.  Davenport 
of  Paris  on  the  subject  of  wasting  of  the 
teeth,  he  referred  me  to  a  communica- 
tion published  by  him  in  the  Tran«ae- 
tions  of  the  .American  Dental  Associa- 
tion, 1881.    This  communication  shows 
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that  he  had  made  the  clinical  obserra- 
tions  reported  by  Levin  twenty-six  years 
ago.  In  Davenport's  case  the  upper  cen- 
tral incisors  were  worn  away  one-half 
their  length,  the  laterals  to  a  less  extent, 
and  the  canines  a  very  little;  the  other 
teeth  were  not  affected.  Thus  a  wide 
space  was  left  between  the  upper  and 
lower  incisors  when  the  teeth  were 
flopod.  Xo  teeth  could  be  seen  during 
L-oiiversation,  as  they  were  worn  away 
even  with  the  line  of  the  lips.  The  lower 
tL-eth,  being  completely  covered,  were  not 
aflfected. 

Up  to  eight  years  prior  the  patient  had 
lived  upon  a  farm,  and  at  that  time  his 
tfteth  were  perfect.  He  then  engaged  as 
a  workman  in  the  manufacture  of  nitric 
aeid  iind  oil  of  vitriol,  when,  to  use  liis 
own  expression,  "The  gases  escaping 
from  the  retorts  set  my  teeth  on  edge, 
and  I  soon  noticed  that  they  were  wear- 
ing away." 

He  also  stated  that  the  teeth  of  all  the 
other  workmen  were  more  or  less  affected, 
according  to  the  extent  that  they  were 
left  uncovered  by  the  lips;  in  somi?  both 
the  upper  and  lower  teeth  were  involved. 

The  patient  stated  that  the  entire 
wearing  away  of  his  teeth  had  been  ac- 
complished within  six  months  after  his 
entering  the  factory. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  emphasize  tlie 
fact  that  factors  of  this  nature  do  not 
cume  into  consideration  in  ordinary  cases 
of  wasting. 

ACTION  OF  CABBOKIC  ACID  ON  THE 
TEETH. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  carbonic 
acid  is  a  powerful  solvent  for  the  calcium 
salts.  Its  action  is  easily  demonstrated 
by  putting  sections  of  teeth  or  halved 
teeth  in  a  bottle  of  water  charged  with 
carbonic  acid.  The  dentin  become  de- 
calcified to  a  considerable  depth,  and  the 
enamel  surface  white  and  chalky  in  a 
few  (two  to  four)  weeks. 

Inasmuch,  now,  as  human  saliva  con- 
tains carbonic  acid  in  solution,  and  car- 
bonic acid  is  constantly  being  exhaled 
with  the  'breath,  it  becomes  a  question 
demanding  attention  whether  the  CO^ 


may  not  under  certain  circumstances 

have  a  deleterious  effect  upon  the  teeth. 
My  attention  was  called  to  this  matter  by 
a  case  of  mouth-breathing  in  which  there 
was  a  wasting  away  of  the  enamel  from 
the  lingual  surface  of  the  upper  incisors, 
and  to  a  slight  extent  of  the  canines. 
The  overbite  was  pronounced,  and  un- 
doubtedly some  of  the  weai'ing  was  sim- 
ply due  to  attrition ;  but  still  I  was 
not  quite  satisfied  that  this  was  the  sole 
cause,  particularly  as  tlic  surfaces  lacked 
in  some  parts  the  smooth  polish  present 
in  attrition.  As  I  could  find  no  other 
apparent  cause,  especially  no  pronounced 
acid  secretions,  the  thought  suggested 
itself  to  me  that  possibly  the  current  of 
exhaled  air  laden  with  COg  (in  the  ex- 
pired air  of  human  beings  Vierordt, 
"Physiologic  des  Athems,"  found  4.6  to 
6.2  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid),  impinging 
upon  the  surfaces  of  the  upper  incisors 
— the  lower  would  be  protected  by  the 
tongue — might  have  something  to  do 
with  the  wasting.  For  myself,  I  am  not 
at  all  convinced  that  such  is  actually  the 
case,  and  naturally  the  question  arises, 
Why  do  not  all  mouth-breathers  show 
the  same  phenomenon? 

Nevertheless  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
matter  is  deserving  of  further  attention. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  think  it  may  be 
considered  as  fairly  certain  that  the  CO, 
in  the  saliva  docs  not  have  any  detrimen- 
tal effect  on  the  teeth,  as  we  should  ex- 
pect to  find  any  such  effect  at  the  points 
where  the  saliva  is  poured  into  the 
mouth.  The  saliva  of  dogs,  moreover, 
contains  more  free  CO,  than  human  sa- 
liva— ^namely,  19.3  to  33.5  volume  per 
cent.,  and  yet  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
any  detrimental  effect  upon  their  teeth. 
An  experiment  in  which  a  current  of  car- 
bonic acid  is  made  to  impinge  upon  the 
surface  of  a  tooth  is  now  in  progress, 
and  will  be  reported  upon  in  a  subsequent 
issue. 

The  question  has  been  brought  up 
as  to  whether  solutions  of  acids  in  wa- 
ter act  differently  from  the  same  solu- 
tions in  saliva.  I  have  only  one  ex- 
periment to  report  on  this  question. 
Teeth  were  halved,  and  the  corresponding 
halves  subjected  to  a  semi-saturated 
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solution  of  acid  calcium  phosphate  in 
water  and  in  saliva  respectively  for 
thirty-four  days.  The  action  of  the 
wat«ry  solution  seemed  to  be  more  in- 
tense than  that  of  the  solution  in  saliva. 
The  temperature  of  the  solutions  is  cer- 
tainly not  without  influence,  and  I  have 
therefore  carried  out  my  experiments  as 
far  as  possible  in  the  incubator. 


ACTIONS  OF  ACID  SOLUTIONS  IN  MOTION. 

Very  interesting  intensified  effects 
M-ere  produced  by  the  action  of  acids  in 
motion.  Dropping,  running,  or  trickling 
over  the  teeth  in  capillary  currents,  they 
cut  grooves  in  the  enamel  with  astonish- 
ing rapidity. 

A  fine  stream  of  lactic  acid  1  per  cent., 
(ailing  two  and  one-half  feot  on  a  block  of 
ivory,  produced  rapid  decalcification  but  no 
lo89  of  substance.  The  surface  was  dull.  A 
row  of  six  teeth  was  fixed  in  plaster  of  Paris, 
and  set  on  end  with  a  fine  stream  of  a  2 
per  cent,  solution  of  phosphoric  acid  striking 
the  surface  of  the  upper  teeth  and  trickling 
down  over  the  others.  The  enamel  of  all 
the  teeth  was  more  or  less  cut  and  grooved 
in  60  hours.  That  of  the  upper  two  was 
totally  destroyed,  the  dentin  was  exposed  and 
superficially  decalcified  but  not  worn;  the 
surface  was  dull. 

A  fine  stream  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of 
lactic  acid,  striking  the  third  molar  of  a 
mandible  and  trickling  down  over  the  other 
teeth,  produced  a  similar  and  nearly  as  in- 
tense an  action  in  50  hours. 

The  left  aide  of  the  same  jaw  was  exposed 
to  a  stream  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  sul- 
furic acid  for  25  hours  (Fig.  23) .  The  action 
was  intense,  nearly  all  of  the  teeth  being  de- 
nuded of  their  enamel,  and  the  dentin  soft- 
ened, but  with  no  loss  of  substance,  the  sur- 
face not  being  polished. 

A  single  molar  was  exposed  for  60  hours 
to  a  fine  stream  of  acid  calcium  phosphate, 
I  per  cent,  solution.  The  surface  upon  which 
the  liquid  impinged  was  denuded  of  enamel, 
and  the  dentin  softened ;  a  groove  was  also 
cut  around  the  neck  of  the  tooth.  The  acid 
sodium  phosphate  in  the  same  strength  had 
but  a  very  slight  effect. 

Three  capillary  glass  tube.-!  were  attached 
to  the  left  maxilla  in  such  a  way  that  their 
points  rested  upon  the  buccal  surface  of  the 
molars  near  the  neck.  Four  ^ilk  threads  were 
likewise  fixed  to  the  bone  with  sealing-wax. 
and  by  means  of  wax  balls  attached  to  the 


ends  were  drawn  down  over  the  surfaces  of 
the  bicuspids,  canines,  and  lateral  incisors. 
The  upper  ends  of  the  glass  tubes,  as  well 
as  of  the  threads,  opened  into  a  receptacle 

Fio.  23. 


Action  of  a  running  1  per  cent,  solution 
of  sulfuric  acid.  Teeth  almost  entirely  di- 
vested of  enamel. 

constructed  of  a  plate  of  wax.  A  1  per  cent, 
solution  of  phosphoric  acid  was  intnuluoed 
into  this  receptacle  drop  by  drop,  and  worked 
its  wRy  through  the  capillary  tubes  and  along 
the  silk  threads  to  and  along  the  surfaces  of 
the  teeth.  In  the  course  of  eight  days  deep 
undermining  grooves  were  cut  in  the  enamel, 
these  in  the  case  of  the  molars  exposing  the 
denUn.  ^ 

In  all  of  these  e.\periments  tJic  result 
was  simply  decalcification,  and  in  none 
was  any  effect  resembling  wasting  pro- 
duced. It  seemed  to  me,  nevertlieless, 
to  lie  quite  within  the  bounds  of  possi- 
bility that  certain  rare  effects  seen  in  the 
mouth  may  owe  their  origin  in  part  to 
some  action  of  tliis  kind.  Undoubtedly, 
currents  of  saliva  are  forced  between  or 
along  the  teeth  in  certain  lines  in  chew- 
ing, and  when  the  saliva  or  tlie  food  is 
acid,  an  effect  miglit  be  brought  about  in 
time.  I  have  seen  the  distal  surface  of 
an  upper  first  bicuspid,  where  the  second 
bicuspid  was  wanting,  grooved  out  in 
very  much  the  same  way  as  the  teeth 
are  grooved  in  my  experiments,  and 
tlio  thought  liiiP  suggested  itself  to  me 
whether  this  action  might  not  in  part 
have  bwn  brouEjht  aliout  by  acid  secre- 
tions trickling  down  the  channel  formed 
by  the  tooth,  the  cheek,  and  the  tongue. 
Moreover,  it  would  not  be  at  all  surpris- 
ing to  me  if  a  man  who  was  in  the  habit 
of  drinking  acid  wine  and  drawing  it 
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through  his  teeth,  as  some  do,  should  in 
time  wear  away  the  cnaniol  from  the  ap- 
proximal  surfaces  of  his  front  teeth. 

A  Mction  of  tbe  nmndible  containing  three 
Ivetb  was  fixed  with  wax  in  a  glass  tube 
fourteen  inches  long,  at  right  angles  to  the 
tube,  which  was  then  closed  at  one  end  and 
one  quarter  filled  with  an  acid  brand  of  Rhine 
wine.  The  other  end  now  being  closed,  the 
tube  was  rotated  end  over  end  during  48^ 
hours,  tbe  wine  being  occasionally  renewed. 
A  very  considerable  decalciflcation  of  the 
enamel  was  produced. 

In  all  of  these  cases,  however,  the 
smooth  polish  is  wanting,  and  when  the 
surface  of  the  dentin  is  reached  it  be- 
come decalcified  (softened)  but  di)c^ 
not  wear  away,  so  that  we  must  also 
admit  that  even  with  acid  solutions  in 
motion  we  are  not  able  to  produce  wast- 
ing. 

III.  Action  of  Acids  or  Acid  Salts 
IN  Combination  with  Mechanical 
Action. 

We  have  set'n  that  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible to  produce  effects  upon  the  enamel 
and  dentin  which  are  identical  in  appear- 
ance with  wasting,  by  the  use  of  the 
tooth-brush  with  tooth-powder,  and  on 
tbe  other  hand  that  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible, so  far  as  our  present  exporienee 
to  produce  these  effects  by  the  ap- 
plication of  any  acid  or  acid  compounds 
which  are  found  in  the  mouth.  The 
question  now  arises.  What  is  the  effect 
upon  the  teeth  of  the  combined  action  of 
acids  and  of  mechanical  agents? 

To  bring  about  as  decisive  a  solution 
of  thi-  question  as  po-;sible,  no  time  or 
pains  were  spared  to  carry  out  the  re- 
'tiiiied  experiments,  and  to  repeat  them 
as  often  as  necessary  to  secure  reliable 
results.  Soinp  of  the  experiment  are 
given  here  in  detail,  in  order  that  each 
one  may  make  his  own  study  of  tliem. 
and  judge  if  I  am  right  in  my  conclu- 
sions. In  these  experiments,  human 
teeth  and  occasionally  blocks  of  ivory 
wi'H'  .suspended  in  various  acid  solutions 
in  different  concentrations,  and  at  speci- 
fied times  were  removed  and  brushed 
with  variou.4  different  tooth-powders,  or 
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constituents  of  tooth-powders.  In  some 
experiments  whole  teeth  were  used ;  in 
others,  sections  of  teeth.  In  many  eases 
the  teeth  were  protected  against  tlie 
action  of  the  acid  by  a  coating  of  paraf- 
fin or  sealing-wax.  or  by  being  inclosed 
in  a  rubber  tube  with  a  window  cut  so  as 
to  expose  the  dentin  and  enamel  at  one 
point. 

In  most  of  my  experiments,  however, 
sections  of  the  human  jaw  with  a  number 
of  teeth  were  used,  or  the  teeth  were 
fixed  in  rows  in  plaster  of  Paris  or  seal- 
ing-wax, which  is  much  better  for  the 
jiurpose.  and  the  facial  surface  covered 
with  a  thin  layer  of  cotton,  which  was 
then  moistened  with  the  solution  to  be 
experimented  with.  This  arrangement 
seemed  to  me  to  present  the  greatest 
similarity  to  the  conditions  in  the  mouth, 
the  layer  of  cotton  representing  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  lips  or  cheeks. 
In  one  ease  a  human  jaw  was  fixed  in 
plaster  of  Paris,  and  a  sheet  of  rubber 
dam  so  attached  as  to  represent  the  cheek, 
thereby  producing  a  natural  intecference 
in  the  application  of  the  brush.  In 
many  cases  the  teeth,  before  beginning 
the  experiment,  were  filled  with  gold, 
amalgam,  or  gutta-percha,  and  vei-y  valu- 
able data  wore  obtained  from  the  com- 
parative comportment  of  the  different 
materials  imder  the  action  of  the  acid 
and  the  brush. 

Experiment  1.  A  block  nf  ivor>'  was  sus- 
pended in  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  lactic  acid 
so  thai  one-half  of  it  was  immersed.  It  was 
daily  removed  and  brushed  with  10  per  cent, 
jnimice.  The  immersed  (decalcified)  half 
wore  away  much  less  rapidly  than  the  other 
linlf.  The  result  was  the  same  whether  a 
■soft  brush  with  10  per  cent,  pumice,  or  hard 
brush  with  pure  pumice,  or  even  with  co- 
rundum powder  was  used;  only,  when  a  wire 
brush  was  used  the  decalcified  dentin  was 
lorn  away  much  more  readily. 

Experiment  2.  A  number  of  cariou»  teeth 
were  halved  and  brushed  with  15  per  cent, 
pumice.  The  normal  dentin  wore  away  much 
more  readily  than  the  carious.  This  ex|H>ri- 
nient  was  frequently  repeated,  always  with 
the  same  result. 

Experiment  -i.  A  number  of  halved  teeth 
were  suspended  in  a  solution  of  acid  calcium 
phosphate,  removeil  daily  and  brushed  with 
10  per  cent,  pnniice.    In  many  months  the 
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enaniol  margins  were  destroyed,  and  the 
dentin,  which  was  softened  (decalcified)  to 
a  depth  of  over  1  mm.,  stood  up  above  the 
enamel  and  showed  no  loss  of  aubstance. 
With  the  acid  sodium  phosphate  the  result 
was  the  same.  (Fig.  24.)  This  experiment 
waa  continued  for  thirteen  and  one-half 
months;  for  the  first  two  months  with  1  per 
cent.,  then  with  5  per  cent,  of  acid  aodiuni 
phosphate,  and  brushed  daily  with  chalk.  The 
mechanical  action  is  here  too  slight  in  eom- 


powder.  There  was  distinct  loss  of  substance, 
with  polished  surface  on  bdth  sides  of  the 
decalcified  spot,  which  was  comparatively  but 
slightly  affected  and  remained  unpolished. 

Polished  surfaces  of  ivory  subjected 
to  the  action  of  weak  acids  ( 1  per  cent. ) 
lose  their  polish  in  fifteen  to  thirty 
minutes.  Human  dentin  gives  up  its 
polish  much  less  readily. 


Fia.  24. 


Section  of  tooth  exposed  for  two  months  to  1  per  cent.,  and  eleven  and 
one-half  months  to  5  per  cent,  acid  nodium  phosphate,  brushed  daily  on 
surface  (a).   Black  portion  denotes  decalcified  tissue. 


parison  with  the  chemical.  By  sufficiently 
increasing  the  bnuhing  and  reducing  the 
strength  of  the  acid  we  may  obtain  different 
reHults. 

Experiment  4-  A  spot  3  mm.  in  diameter 
at  the  neck  of  a  bicuspid  was  superficially 
decalcified  by  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  lactic 
acid,  and  the  tooth  so  fixed  in  a  glass  tubo 
containing  powdered  eorundum  in  water,  that 
when  the  tube  rotated,  the  mixture  flowed 
back  and  forward  over  the  surface  of  the 
tooth.  In  a  week  the  non-decaleified  sur- 
face showed  a  slight  wearing  away,  which 
was  absent  at  the  spot  decalcified.  This 
experiment  was   repeated  using  brush  and 


Emperimenl  .i.  Fermented  bouillon  was 
applied  on  cotton  to  the  teeth  of  the  left  side 
of  a  mandible,  and  both  sides  brushed  daily 
for  about  ten  sectmds  each  with  prepared 
chalk  during  one  year  and  one  month.  The 
necks  of  the  teeth  on  the  right  side  showed 
slight  action  of  the  brush  and  a  high  polish, 
while  on  the  left  side  there  was  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  beginning  superficial  caries. 

Eperitnent  6.  Five  teeth,  one  having  an 
amalgam  and  another  a  gold  filling,  were  set 
in  plaster  of  Paris,  treated  with  10  per  cent, 
hydrochloric  acid  applied  on  cotton  for  ten 
minutes,  then  brushed  for  five  minutes  with 
pumice.  This  process  was  repeated  four 
times,  with  the  result  that  shallow  grooveM 
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were  produced  at  the  necks  of  tiie  teeth,  and 
the  enamrl  plates  thinned  down,  so  that  both 
of  the  fillittffs  stood  high  above  the  eurface: 
anings.  dentin,  and  enamel  having  a  fair 
poti:>b. 

Experiment  7.  Four  teeth  were  ground 
down  from  the  approximal  surface  bo  as 
to  expose  the  dentin;  two  of  them  were  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  pumice  in  water,  the 
other  two  to  the  action  of  pumice  in  a  10 
per  cent,  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  the 
motor  brush  for  the  same  length  of  time. 
The  former  showed  a  cupping  of  the  surface 
of  the  dentin,  the  enamel  margins  standing 
higher,  and  also  a  gold  filling  in  the  fissure 
wearing  down  equally  with  the  enamel.  In 
the  latter  just  the  opposite  condition  was 
produced,  the  enamel  wearing  down  much 
more  rapidly,  the  dentin  and  an  amalgam 
filling  standing  high  above  the  surface  of  the 
enamel. 

Experiment  8.  The  same  experiment  was 
repeated,  with  the  addition  of  two  small 
blocks  of  ivory  in  each  case.  The  same  con- 
ditions resulted  in  the  teeth,  while  the  blocks 
of  ivorr  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  pumice 
in  water  showed  much  more  wearing  than  did 
thoAc  with  pumice  in  the  10  per  cent,  solution 
of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Experiment  9.  Five  teeth — canine,  two  bi- 
oimpids,  .and  two  molars — numbered  1  to  S, 

Fig.  25. 


Anion  of  10  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid  in 
ronjunctioo  with  friction, 

under  the  action  of  10  per  cent,  hydrochloric 
acid  on  cotton  for  9J  hours,  brushed  every 
half-hour  for  five  minutes  with  an  English 
tooth-paste,  then  under  10  per  cent,  phos- 
phoric acid  for  23  hours,  brushed  half-hourly 
for  seven  minutes.  Nos.  3,  4,  and  5  are  cut 
deeply,  opening  the  pulp-chamber;  Nos.  1  and 
2  being  less  affected.  The  destruction  in  the 
case  of  the  first  molar  involves  the  whole 
buccal  surface  and  part  of  the  morsal  sur- 
face; in  the  other  teeth  the  amount  of 
wearing  is  in  the  order  4,  3.  5,  2,  1.  AH 
are  highly  polished.   (Fig.  2iS.) 


Experiment  10.  Three  teeth,  numbered 
1,  2,  3.  No.  2,  with  a  gold  filling,  was  sub- 
jected to  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  on  cotton  for  7f  hours,  and 
brushed  every  quarter  hour  for  five  minutes 
with  pumice;  then  for  Sf  hours  and  brushed 
every  one-quarter  hour  for  two  minutes.  Pre- 
ponderance of  mechanical  action.  The  pulp- 
chambers  are  opened  by  large  wedge-shaped 
incisions  which  extend  on  the  buccal  surface 
half-way  to  the  morsal  margin.  The  gold 
filling  was  polished  and  rounded  off  at  the 
edges,  but  still  slightly  higher  than  the  sur- 
face of  the  enamel  (evidence  of  acid  action). 
All  surfaces  are  fairly  polished. 

Experiment  11.  Two  teeth,  molar  and  ca- 
nine, were  treated  for  17  days  with  2  per 
cent,  solution  of  oxalic  acid  and  brushed 
twice  daily  one-half  minute  with  pumice; 
then  for  53}  hours  with  6  per  cent,  brushed 
for  three-quarters  of  a  minute  quarter-hourly; 
then  for  18  hours  brushed  three-quarters  of 
a  minute  half-hourly.  Hie  molar  has  a 
wedge-shaped  defect  at  the  neck  involving 
half  of  the  buccal  surface,  while  the  enamel 
on  the  labial  surface  of  the  canine  is  totally 
destroyed  and  a  strikingly  typical  cavity 
formed.  This  cavity  developed  very  rapidly 
during  tne  last  three  days.  The  margins  of 
the  canine  especially  are  sharp,  and  the  den- 
tin is  deeply  hollowed  out.  Both  cavities 
have  a  high  polish.     (Fig,  26.) 

Experiment  12.  Five  teeth  in  plaster,  one 
with  a  gold  filling,  bathed  for  8  hours  with 
1  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid  on  cotton, 
brushed  hourly  for  five  minutes  with  5  per 
cent,  pumice,  then  for  13  hours  brushed  two 
minutes  hourly,  then  for  18|  hours  brushed 


Fig.  26. 


Action  of  oxalic  acid  in  conjunction  with 
friction. 


two  minutes  half-liourly  and  for  78  hours  one 
minute  half-hourly.  Extensive  defects  were 
produced  at  the  necks  and  extending;  upoti 
the  enamel  surfaces,  in  one  case  following; 
along  the  disto-labial  margin  of  an  incisor 
to  the  cutting  edge,  giving  a  perfect  and 
beautiful  reproduction  of  a  typical  case  of 
wasting.  The  gold  filling  was  evidently  worn, 
but  was  standing  higher  than  the  surface  of 
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the  dentin  (mechanical  action).  All  surface^ 
are  well  polished.  The  enamel  shows  charac- 
teristic markings;  the  margins  of  defects  are 
fairly  shari>. 

Espcriment  IS.  Foiir  teeth  bathed  in  the 
manner  described  in  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of 
tartaric  acid  on  cotton  for  37  days,  brushed 
the  first  28  daya  four  times  daily  for  one 
minute,  for  the  remaining  days  five  time» 
daily.  The  margins  of  the  cavities  are  sharp, 
and  the  surface  highly  polished.  Close  ex- 
amination wilt  also  show  that  the  enamel 
plate  has  been  considerably  thinned  down. 

Experimeni  Four  teeth  numbered  1, 

2.  3,  4,  treated  for  11  daya  with  5  per  i-ent. 
citric  acid  and  brushed  four  times  daily  for 
one  minute  with  an  English  tooth-paate.  then 
for  10  days  with  1  per  cent,  and  brushed 
twice  daily.  Bright  ahallow  facets  are 
present  at  the  necks  of  all  of  the  teeth, 
reaching  in  No.  2  half-way  to  the  margin  of 
the  nioraal  surface;  in  Noe.  1,  3  and  4  they 
lire  leas  extended.  The  margins  are  sharp, 
the  surface  of  the  enamel  perfectly  smooth 
and  bright  in  Xo.  3.  but  slightly  rougheneii 
and  showing  chalky  streaks  in  Nos.  1.  2.  and 
4.  The  enamel  stris  are  distinctly  visible 
in  Xos.  1,  2.  and  4,  indistinctly  in  Xo.  3. 

Experiment  15.  Four  teeth,  numbered  1 
(cttnine).  2  (bicuspid),  3,  4  (molars) — Xo.  3 
filled  with  gold — were  treated  with  5  per 
cent,  hydrochloric  acid  for  Oi  hours,  bnisheil 
half-hourly  for  five  minutes,  for  II  hours 
hourly  for  two  minutes,  for  41  hours  half- 
hourly  two  minutes,  with  pumice.  Tlie  cavi- 
•ties  are  all  shallower  than  those  produced  by 
the  same  application  of  the  brush  without 
acid;  they  are  well  polished,  with  fair  mar- 
gins. In  No.  1  the  cavity  is  divided  by  two 
diverging  ridges  into  three  sections.  The  pol- 
ished enamel  showa  no  evidence  of  wear,  yet 
it  lias  been  worn  down  very  considerably  and 
the  gold  filling  atands  at  least  \  mm.  higher 
than  the  surface  of  the  enamel  (unmistak- 
able evidence  of  acid  action).  The  enamel 
stri»  are  faint. 

Experiment  16.  Four  teeth  numbered  1 
tbicuspid),  2  (canine),  3  (molar),  4  (ca- 
nine), treated  with  6  per  cent.  Oxalic  acid 
for  32  hours,  brushed  quarter-hourly  for  ten 
seconds  with  10  per  cent  pumice,  then  for 
47}  hours  brushed  quarter-hourly  for  twenty- 
live  seconds,  and  for  7  hours  brushed  quarter- 
hourly  for  forty-five  seconds.  Comparatively 
shallow  extensive  cavities  were  produced,  in- 
volving in  Xos.  1  and  3  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  buccal  surface.  The  surface  of  the  cav- 
ities is  traversed  by  numerous  ridges.  Mar- 
gins are  not  very  sharp;  there  is  a  distinct 
wearing  down  of  the  remaining  enamel ;  the 


surface  is  fairly  polished,  but  under  the  mag- 
nifier presents  a  pitted  appearance,  with  stria- 
faint  or  invisible. 

Experiment  17.  Six  teeth — central,  lateral, 
canine,  bicuspid,  first  and  second  molars — 
placed  in  a  curve  to  reproduce  the  natural 
arch,  were  bathed  with  5  per  cent,  phos- 
phoric acid  for  13  hours,  brushed  hourly  for 
two  minutes  with  50  per  cent,  pumice;  then 
for  11  hours  brushed  hourly  three  minutes. 


Fw.  27. 


Beautiful  case  of  wasting  ( chemico-ahni- 
sion)  produced  by  the  action  of  phosphoric 
acid  in  conjunction  with  friction  applied 
horizontally:  3.  gold;  4,  gutta-percha  filling. 

and  for  73  hours  four  minutes  hourly.  In 
No.  1  ia  seen  a  beautiful  ca^  of  wasting,  be- 
ginning at  the  neck  and  extending  along  the 
disto-labial  margin  to  the  cutting  edge  (Fig. 
27 ) ,  and  then  spreading  laterally.  No.  3 
was  filled  with  gold.  No.  4  with  gutta-percha 
at  the  neck,  liotli  of  the  fillings  stand  higher 
than  the  surrounding  dentin.  The  eniiniel 
of  all  the  teeth  is  very  thin;  the  jxilish  fair, 
that  of  the  dentin  high.  The  cavities  at  the 
neck  are  not  so  deep  as  would  be  produced  in 
the  same  time  without  the  action  of  acid. 
Striip  are  distinctly  visible  under  glass.  l)u- 
i-atiun  of  experiment  ti7  hours;  total  amount 
of  brushing  6  hours. 

Experiment  IS.  The  teeth  of  the  right  half 
of  a  mandible  were  treated  separately  from 
the  third  molar  forward  with  5  i>er  cent,  so- 
lutions of  hydrochloric,  phosphoric,  oxalic, 
lactic,  and  sulfuric  acids,  and  water,  all 
brushed  alike  with  10  per  cent,  pumice 
powder  for  one  minute  half-hourly.  In  11) 
days  the  enamel  of  No.  1  was  completely  de- 
stroyed, the  dentin  being  softened  to  a  depth 
of  1  mm.  or  mure,  but  with  no  wearing.  Nos. 
2  and  3  have  shallow,  brightly  poHslied  cav- 
ities at  the  neck  and  extending  upon  the 
enamel  about  half-way  to  the  morsal  margin. 
I'he  enamel  surface  is  polished,  but  prcRents 
a  pitted  appearance  and  is  considerably  worn 
down.   No.  4  presents  similar  clian^ie*  except 
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that  the  pitted  ap[>earnnc6  of  the  enamel 
'}'•  wantiug  and  there  is  a  soft  (decalcified) 
"•(lol  in  tiie  center  of  the  cavity,  where  the 
ttturinfr  away  is  evidently  being  retarded. 
Nil.  5  is  similar  to  Xo.  4,  but  shows  only 
a  tnit-e  of  softening  at  two  very  small  points. 
Ill  Nn.  Gy  treated  with  water,  the  enamel  is 
hnt  very  slightly  alTerted.  the  highly  polished 
cavity  lieing  re^itrieted  to  the  neck  of  the 
tiMith. 

ExpfriincHtu  tH-*^.  Twenty  teeth  wiTi' 
mounted  in  plaster  of  Paris  in  four  rows  of 
five  teeth  earli.  In  the  first  row  (experiment 
Mm  the  teeth  were  treated  separately,  Xo.  1 
with  10  per  eent.,  .\o,  2  with  5  per  cent.,  No. 
3  with  2  per  venl..  No.  4  with  1  per  cent, 
hydniehlorie  acid,  and  Xo,  5  with  water.  All 
were  bnishe<l  alike  for  one  minute  )ialf-hourly 
irilh  n  rubbrr  briiMh  irithout  poirder.  In  10 
dny-  the  enamel  plate  of  \o.  1  was  completely 
2one.  the  dentin  softened,  and  a  filling  of 
aiiial^ni  projected  alnive  the  surface  by  the 
tliickne^t  of  the  enamel.  Xo.  2 :  Filling  of 
pho-^phate  cement  partially  washed  out,  cer- 
vical  portion   of  enamel   gone   and  dentin 


Flo.  28. 


[Described  in  text.] 


•uiftened :  the  remaining  portion  hasi  a  chalky 
surface.  Xn.  3:  Same  changes  in  less  de!>ree, 
the  gold  filling  projecting  above  the  surface 
nf  the  enamel.  In  Xo.  4  the  enamel  is  nu- 
wtiere  broken  through;  it  has,  however,  been 
reduced  in  thickness,  the  filling  of  gutta- 
percha landing  higher  than  the  surface  of 
the  tooth.  The  enamel  has  a  alight  polish  in 
the  centnil  parts,  surrounded  by  chalky  mar- 
gins. No.  a  shows  nn  change.  In  the  second 
mw  (experiment  20)  the  arrangement  was 
the  same,  except  that  pho^^phorir  acid  was 
H-t-d  instead  of  hydrochloric,  and  the  teeth 
were  brushed  irith  a  soft  bristle  brush  irilk 
10  prr  crnl.  pumice.  The  te;>th  were  filled, 
in  order,  with  gold,  putta-percha.  gold,  amal- 
earn,  and  cement.  The  action  of  the  acid  is 
less  and  that  of  the  brush  more  pronounced 
throughout. 


After  16  days  we  find  the  enamel  plate  of 
No.  1  destroyed  and  the  dentin  decalcified. 
There  is  considerable  loss  of  substance  at 
the  neck  of  the  tooth  notwithstanding  the 
decalcification.  In  Nob.  2  and  3  we  have  a 
mixture  of  decalcification  and  '  abrasion,  in 
No.  4  almost  pure  abrasion,  there  being  only 
a  small  spot  of  softened  dentin  on  the  margin 
of  the  filling.  From  this  we  see  that  under 
the  action  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  phos- 
phoric acid  a  tooth  must  be  brushed  for  at 
least  one  minute  half-hourly  with  10  per  cent, 
pumice  to  maintain  a  polished  surface.  In 
No.  5  we  have  pure  abrasion.  The  enamel 
surface  in  No.  2  lacks  the  normal  polish, 
X»R.  .1  and  4  are  fairly,  and  No.  5  highly 
polished.    (Fig.  28.) 

In  the  third  row  (experiment  21)  the  dis- 
position was  just  the  same  as  in  the  second- 
The  teeth  were  filled  with  cement,  gold,  gutta- 
percha, amalgam,  and  gold  in  succession,  and 
brushed  half-hourly  for  two  minutes  vnth  a 
hard  bruah  irtth  iO  per  cent,  pumice.  In 
Xo.  I  two-thirds  of  the  enamel  plate  is  de- 
stroyed and  the  underlying  dentin  softened; 
no  apparent  wear  except  at  the  neck.  In 
Nos.  2  and  3  the  teeth  are  badly  cut,  but.* 
in  both,  traces  of  soft  dentin  are  present : 
the  enamel  surfaces  lack  their  normal  polish ; 
the  fillings  stand  slightly  above  the  enamel 
surface  (a  sure  sign  of  excessive  chemical 
action).  In  No.  4  we  have  the  appearance  of 
pure  abrasion;  the  surfaces  are  highly 
polished,  and  the  amalgam  is  worn  down  below 
the  level  of  the  enamel.  In  No.  5  the  wear  is 
most  intense  and  the  gold  lies  slightly  lower 
than  the  surface  of  the  enamel.  In  No,  4 
a  narrow  groove  Is  worn  between  the  filling 
and  the  enamel  margin.  In  No.  5  this  groove 
is  wanting. 

In  the  fourth  row  (experiment  22)  tlie  teeth 
— filled  with  gutta-percha,  gold,  amalgam, 
amalgam,  gold — were  treated  respectively  with 
phosphoric  acid  of  5.  3.  2.  and  1  per  eent. 
and  water,  and  brushed  half-hourly  for  two 
minutes  tritk  a  hard  brush  and  pure  pumice. 
Here  the  mechanical  action  predominates, 
and  the  cutting  at  the  neck  increases  from 
No.  1  to  No.  5.  A  narrow  zone  of  enamel 
around  the  filling  in  No.  1  is  destroyed  and 
the  dentin  decalcified ;  the  enamel  surface 
shows  the  action  of  the  acid.  In  No.  2  the 
filling  has  fallen  out.  in  Xos.  3  and  4  the 
fillings  lie  far  below  the  surface  of  the  enamel 
(denoting  the  preponderance  of  mechanical 
action),  and  alighilp  above  that  of  the  dentin. 
The  enamel  of  Nos.  2.  3,  and  4  is  fairly 
polished,  but  lacks  the  brillitincy  of  Xo.  ."». 
The  gold  in  Xo,  5  is  alifjhtly  lower  than  the 
enamel  surface.  In  nearly  all  of  the  experi- 
ments the  enamel  striae  are  more  distinct  in 
the  teeth  acted  upon  by  acid.  This  is.  however. 
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not  always  the  case,  and  can  therefore  not 
be  made  use  of  as  a  means  of  diagnosis. 

Experiment  23.  Two  teeth  suspended  by 
a  string  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  mucic 
acid,  brushed  twice  daily  for  6  weeks,  (a) 
with  10  per  cent,  pumice,  (6)  without  pow- 
der. A  slight  loss  of  substance  was  produced 
at  the  necks  of  both  teeth,  especially  a. 
Knamel  surface  of  a  is  pitted,  that  of  b 
smooth. 

These,  and  many  other  experiments 
not  here  recorded  (over  two  hundred  in 
all  were  made),  confirm  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  imder  division  II,  that  acids 
alone  can  never  produce  wasting.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  wasting  of  the 
enamel  is  materially  accelerated  by  the 
action  of  acids,  and  I  had  no  difficulty 
i  n  producing  cases  as  typical  as  any 
which  may  be  met  with  in  the  human 
mouth.  It  is  only  requisite  that  the 
mechanical  action  be  in  a  definite  ratio  to 
the  chemical,  otherwise  we  get  a  rough 
surface  with  whitish  chalky  margins  on 
drying,  and  the  typical  character  is 
wanting.  In  the  case  of  the  dentin  the 
results  were  different,  and  it  appears 
here  that  nothing  is  gained  by  the  action 
of  the  acid.  Experiments  on  ivory,  as 
well  as  on  human  dentin,  repeated  time 
and  again,  have  shown  that  dentin  which 
has  been  decalcified  by  the  action  of  an 
acid  is  less  susceptible  to  wear  under  the 
Itrush  than  normal  dentin.  This  result 
does  not  surprise  us,  since  we  know  very 
well  that  brittle  substances  grind  away 
more  rapidly  than  soft  tough  ones.  We 
might  grind  for  hours  on  a  piece  of  rub- 
ber tubing  without  grinding  it  away  to 
any  great  extent,  and  every  dental  his- 
fologist  knows  that  carious  (decalcified) 
dentin  resists  the  action  of  the  stone 
longer  than  either  normal  dentin  or 
enamel.  We  are  consequently  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  wasting  of  the 
dentin  is  not  accelerated  by  the  action  of 
the  acid;  it  may,  with  the  exceptions 
given  below,  even  be  retarded  or  com- 
pletely prevented  by  it.  We  can  ordina- 
rily have  wasting  of  the  dentin  in  the 
presence  of  an  acid  reaction  only  when 
the  mechanical  action  is  so  strong  that  it 
wears  away  the  dentin  in  spite  of  the  de- 
calcification. As  a  rule,  any  considerable 


acid  reaction  at  the  neck  of' the  tooth 
results  in  caries  and  not  wasting ;  or  we 
may  have  both  occurring  side  by  side ;  or 
caries  may  follow  upon  wasting  through 
a  change  in  the  habit  of  brushing,  or 
when  the  gums  grow  partially  over  the 
erosion  cavity,  thus  preventing  the  fur- 
ther action  of  the  brush  and  furnish- 
ing a  lodging-place  for  the  food. 

Xotice  that  in  all  of  the  experiments 
the  mechanical  action  was  made  to  cor- 
respond in  intensity  to  the  chemical, 
and  that  in  all  cases  where  the  effects 
characteristic  of  wasting  were  produced 
it  was  neeessar}'  to  bring  a  preponderance 
of  mechanical  action  into  play.  Take, 
for  example,  the  tooth  No.  4  in  Fig.  28 
(experiment  20),  where  the  brushing 
has  just  barely  sufficed  to  keep  pace  with 
the  decalcification.  One  minute  half- 
hourly,  or  forty-eight  minutes  daily, 
represents  a  friction  more  than  one 
hundred  times  that  which  the  individual 
tooth  ordinarily  receives,  whereas  the 
strength  of  the  acid  employed  is  not  more 
than  twenty-five  to  fifty  times  what  it 
would  require  to  be  in  the  mouth  to  have 
any  action  at  all. 

I  have  frequently  asked  myself  the 
(juestion  whether  the  brushing  and  the 
amount  of  tooth-powder  employed  in  pro- 
ducing the  effects  which  I  have  described 
may  not  represent  a  greater  amount  of 
friction  than  is  usually  produced  in 
cleaning  the  teeth.  I  do  not  feel  at  all 
sure,  however,  that  such  is  the  case,  as  I 
have  taken  particular  pains  that  no  more 
force  should  be  exerted  than  in  brushing 
the  teeth  in  the  mouth.  We  have  a  cer- 
tain measure  of  the  friction  produced  in 
the  wearing  of  the  brushes  and  in  the 
amount  of  powder  used. 

In  the  case  shown  in  Fig.  19,  two  boxed 
of  tooth-paste  were  used  and  two  brushes 
worn  down,  to  produce  a  result  which 
might  represent  the  w^ork  of  ten  to  forty 
years  in  the  mouth,  during  which  time  on 
a  very  moderate  estimate  at  least  twenty 
to  one  hundred  boxes  of  paste  and  five 
to  twenty  tooth-brushes  would  be  used  up. 

With  respect  to  the  retarding  influ- 
ence of  acids  on  wasting  of  the  dentin,  it 
depends  very  materially  upon  the  nature 
of  the  acid.    Those  acids  which  rapidly 
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decalcify  (soften)  the  dentin,  of  which 
ire  mny  take  hydrochloric  and  lacitc  as 
types,  most  readily  retard  the  wearing 
away  by  friction;  while  those  which  act 
slowly  on  the  dentin  {oxalic,  tartaric, 
etc.), as  well  as  those  which  have  a  macer- 
ating effect  on  decalcified  dentin,  may  be 
a-anting  in  this  influence.  (See  under 
division  IV.) 

The  very  important  question  here 
arises  as  to  whether  the  friction  of  the 
lips  and  cheeks  in  talking  and  eating  is 
sufficient  to  represent  the  necessary  me- 

Fio.  20. 


Action  of  acid  calcium  phosphate  in  con- 
junction with  friction  during  two  and  one- 
thirrl  vpars. 


tells  U8  this,  fitnce  ve  know  that  where 
veritable  decalcification  of  either  the 
labial  or  buccal  surface  takes  place,  the 
decalcified  tissue  is  never  rubbed  away 
hy  friction  of  soft  tissues  or  of  the  food. 
It  may  be  barely  possible  in  the  case  of 
races  that  live  on  roots,  edible  earth,  etc. 

Therefore  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
among  civilized  races,  in  order  to  produce 
wasting  of  the  enamel  through  the 
agency  of  acids,  there  must  be  some  me- 
chanical factor  in  operation  beyond  that 
which  is  naturally  present  in  the  mouth ; 

FlQ.  no. 


Friction  in  conjunction  with  water  during 
two  and  one-third  years. 


chanical  factor  in  the  production  of 
wasting.  A  study  of  the  large  amount 
of  experimental  material  at  my  disposi- 
tion has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
imder  ordinary  circumstances  it  is  not. 
It  certainly  is  not  so  in  the  case  of  the 
dentin,  and  although  the  decalcified 
enamel  yields  more  readily  to  friction 
than  the  decalcified  dentin,  still  I  have 
found — especially  where  the  process  of 
decalcification  is  carried  on  very  slowly, 
as  it  must  be  in  the  mouth — that  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  friction  with  the 
brush  is  necessary,  otherwise  we  will  find 
on  drying  the  tooth  with  warm  air  that 
the  surface  has  a  chalky,  opaque  appear- 
ance. 

Hence,  I  infer  that  even  in  the  case  of 
the  enamel,  the  mechanical  action  must 
be  more  considerable  than  that  which  is 
produced  by  the  friction  of  the  mucous 
inpmhrane.    Our  clinical  experience  also 


imd  that  in  the  case  of  the  dentin,  unless 
this  factor  is  fairly  strong,  the  action  of 
the  acid  will  result  only  in  softening  and 
tieeay.  I  fully  recognize  the  potency  of 
acids  in  accelerating  the  progress  of  wast- 
ing as  far  as  the  enamel  is  concerned; 
given  the  acid  and  the  necessary  mechan- 
ical factor  acting  together,  the  process 
will  spread  upon  and  through  the  enamel 
much  more  quickly  than  where  only  the 
mechanical  factor  is  in  operation.  This 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  following  ex- 
|H'riment : 

In  a  mandible,  the  teeth  of  the  left  aide 
were  treated  with  a  ^  to  1  per  cent,  solution 
of  acid  calcium  phosphate  applied  on  cotton. 
The  right  side  was  treated  in  like  manner 
with  water,  both  sides  being  brushed  twice  a 
day  with  different  powders  for  two  and  one- 
third  years. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  photographs  (Figs. 
21)  and  30)  that  the  destruction  of  the  enamel 
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in  much  more  extensive  on  the  left  side  (  Vi^. 
29)  than  on  the  right  ( Kig  30).  The  brush- 
ing was  begun  one  month  later  on  the  rij^ht 
side,  but  this  in  a  period  of  twenty-eight 
months  is  a  negligible  quantity. 


WHICH  AHE  THE  ACIDS  THAT  MAY  BK 
CONCERNED  IX  WASTING? 

From  the  results  of  the  experiments 
recorded  above  uuder  divisions  II  and 
III,  I  think  we  can  draw  no  other  con- 
clusion than  that  an?/  acid  or  arid  salt 
which  possesses  the  power  of  extracting 
the  calcium  salts  from  the  enamel,  or 
of  breaking  up  the  connection  between 
the  enamel  prisms,  may  accelerate  the 
process  of  wasting,  provided  the  neces- 
sary mechanical  factor  works  together 
with  it.  Furthermore,  any  acid  or  acid 
vapor  which  is  sufficiently  powerful  to 
disintegrate  the  organic  basis  substance 


of  the  dentin  niav  cause  wasting,  with  a 
iiiinimum  of  mechanical  action. 

It  is,  however,  altogether  a  different 
question  whether  acids  actually  play  an 
important  rfile  in  the  process  of  wasting 
as  met  with  in  the  mouths  of  our 
patientiJ,  and  certainly  the  mere  fact  that 
litmus  paper  shows  the  saliva  to  have  an 
acid  reaction  at  any  particular  time  does 
not  of  itself  justify  the  conclusion  that 
the  cause  of  the  wasting  has  been  dis- 
covered. American  writers  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  a  rule,  state  that  the  reaction  of 
the  oral  fluid*  is  acid  in  cases  of  wasting. 
OUuTs  prnnounce  the  reaction  to  l>c 
alkaline;  for  example.  Dill  and  Preis- 
werk  {Schireizprbtchc  Vierteljahrsschrifl 
fiir  ZaJinhfilhindp.  April  1903,  pp.  326, 
137).  A  similar  view  is  expressed  by 
Hintz,  altliongh  he  does  not  give  the 
ground.'i  (in  wliich  his  view  is  based. 
(To  bp  continued.) 


A  STUDT  OF  THE  VASCUIiAB  XiESlONS  OF  THE  DENTAIi  FUIiF, 
THEIB  COBfPEiICATIONS  ATXD  CmN^ICAXi  SIGNIFICANCE. 


Br  A.  HOPBWKLL-BMITH,  L.R.C.P..  M.R.C.9..  L.D.S.Bac. 

EXTIBXAL  8XAMIXER  IN  DINTAL  SUBOIRV  AND  PATHOLOIIY  AT  TBI  Uttl VEBSITtES  OF  LIVERPOOL  AND 
BIRHIHIIHAH  ;  A1WI8TA NT  DENTAL  HUROEON  TO  THE  KOVAL  HOKPITAL  OP  IXtKDON.  ETC. 


THERE  are  probably  no  other  organs 
of  the  human  economy  which  have  a 
greater  number  of  interesting  and 
unique  features  than  the  teeth.  This 
true  in  many  ways — anatomically,  phys- 
iologically, and  pathologically.  And  it 
is  doubtful  whether,  in  these  latter  days 
of  scientific  expansion  and  investigation, 
as  much  is  absolutely  known  about  tbeni 
as  has  been  discovered,  for  example, 
about  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  with  ii^ 
gross  and  minute  anatomy,  its  varied 
functions,  and  its  disease  conditions. 
Controversy  still  occupies  iti^elf  with  such 
questions  as  the  real  nature  and  structure 
of  the  enamel  and  its  method  of  forma- 
tion, and  the  exact  terminations  of  the 
non-medullated  nerve  fibers  in  the  pulp; 
while  the  arrangement  and  course  of  dis- 
tribution of  the  bloodvessels  and  nen-e 


fasciculi  of  the  peridental  membrane  are 
quite  obscure.  There  are  many  subjects 
of  inquiry  which  as  yet  are  unexhausted. 

Of  all  the  different  tissues  that  go  to 
form  the  component  parts  of  a  tooth, 
the  pulp  is  the  most  interesting.  It 
is  likewise  the  most  important,  for  on 
its  vascular  and  nervous  mechanism  de- 
ponds  the  vitality  and  therefore  the 
utility  of  each  unit  of  the  masticatory  ap- 
paratus. The  strikingly  singular  char- 
acter of  the  anatomical  distribution  of 
the  vascular  supply  arrests  attention,  and 
the  impartial  obsei'ver  wlio  might  l>e  sud- 
denly called  upon  to  study  fully  and  criti- 
cally the  diseases  of  the  pulp  as  an  en- 
tirely new  field  for  his  own  exploitation 
would  probably  note  that  fact  at  the 
commencement  of  his  laboratory'  experi- 
ments and  experience. 
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AXATOJIICAL  CONSIUEHATIONS. 

Two  facts  stand  out  pre-eminently  as 
being  of  givat  significance — (1)  the  ab- 
senvii  of  A  collateral  circulation  in  the 
pulp  itself,  and  (3)  the  non-Talvular 
character  uf  the  veins,  which  at  the  same 
linn'  iirt'  non-collapsible. 

( 1 )  M'ith  regard  to  the  former,  it  may 
be  recalled  that  during  the  development 
of  tlie  twtli  the  tissues  formed  from  each 
layer  of  the  primitive  blastoderm  are  sup- 
plied l>y  two  separate  groups  of  vessels.  • 
(if  wliich  tlic  internal  set,  distributed  to 
the  nu'sol)la.*tic  structures,  vascularize  the 
dentin  |)apilla.  the  dental  sac,  and  the 
••furnuuHliug  bone.  In  adolescent  and 
adult  pulps  the  branches  of  the  internal 
set  enter  the  apical  foramina  of  the  teeth 
usually  as  a  single  trunk,  which  may 
measure  as  much  as  83  microns  in  width, 
to  Iwcome  almost  immediately  bifurcated 
and  divided  into  many  subsidiary 
branches,  ending  near  the  basal  layer  of 
Weil  in  an  anastomosis  of  capillary  loo|>^ 
whose  individual  lumina  are  roughly,,  on 
the  average,  about  8  microns  in  diameter. 

If  the  huucn  of  the  main  artery,  enter- 
ing the  apical  foramen,  is  by  any  means 
occluded,  the  integrity  of  the  whole  of 
the  vascular  system  is  imperiled,  as  there 
arc  no  collateral  branches  to  restore  ilx' 
balance  in  the  blood-stream.  This  actual 
condition  is  ahnost  if  not  quite  unique 
in  the  general  anatomy  of  the  body, 
though  thife  parallels  may  be  cited,  viz. 
the  absence  of  a  collateral  circulation 
in  the  terminal  vessels  of  the  brain,  in 
llie  arteria  centralis  retina?  of  the  eye. 
and  in  a  lesser  degree  also  in  the  walls 
of  the  heart. 

Thest*  remarks  apply  with  no  element 
of  umiTtainty  to  the  vascular  system  of 
the  single-roofed  teeth.  It  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  asserted  with  equal  confidence 
that  the  )iiil|)s  of  molars  have  no  collat- 
eral circulation.  The  exact  merliod  of 
distribution  in  these  larger  teeth  has 
never  been  a.scertained,  owing  to  the  dif- 
ficulties encompassing  the  performance 
of  an  artiKcial  injection  of  the  vessels  in 
adult  age.  But  clinically  it  would  sccth 
to  he  impossible  for  a  collateral  anasto- 
mosis to  exist;  and  from  an  embryo- 


logical  point  of  view  the  statement  of 
Lepkowski^  may  moat  probably  be  relied 
upon.  This  observer  shows  {Anaiom- 
ischer  Ucfte,  1901)  that  "In  the  germ 
of  the  two-cusped  tooth  there  are  present 
two  bundles  of  vessels  separated  from  one 
another,"  etc. 

(2)  Again,  on  account  of  the  patency 
and  non-valvular  character  of  the  veins  it 
may  be  assumed  that  cxogenetic  in- 
fluences in  normal  circumstances  cannot 
affect  tlie  flow  of  blood  in  the  pulp.  The 
veins  are  not  subjected  to  muscular  or 
other  external  pressure,  and  in  this  re- 
spect agree  with  other  similarly  con- 
structed tubes,  snch  as  the  superior  and 
inferior  vena  cava,  the  pulmonary  veins, 
and  those  in  the  interior  of  the  cranium 
and  vertebral  column,  and  long  and  short 
bones. 

Hence  it  is  observed  that  these  two 
facts  are  conspicuously  apparent,  the 
first  being  probably  of  the  greater  impor- 
tance, as  the  general  s^'stemic  veins  that 
are  2  mm.  and  less  in  diameter  are  iin- 
provided  with  valves.  But  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  absence  of  a  collateral  cir- 
culnti(m  on  the  causation  of  diseases  of 
the  pulp  cannot  be  overestimated  by  the 
perspicacious  and  discriminating  student. 

UENEIiAL  EFFECTS. 

After  due  consideration  of  these  ana- 
tomical conditions  it  is  not  a  matter  for 
surprise  that  lesions  or  degenerations 
arising  fnmi  variations  in  the  blood  cui- 
rent  or  in  the  blood  pressure  in  tlie  di-ii- 
tat  pulp  should  Ik  fairly  common.  So 
much  is  this  the  case  that  one  would 
probably  be  Hot  far  from  the  truth  in  as- 
serting that  while  teeth  are  so  very  fre- 
quently the  victims  of  dental  caries,  they 
may  also  equally  and  simultaneously 
ln^  sul)jccted  to  internal  retrogressive 
changes  induced  by  a  lowered  or  altered 
physiological  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
pulp,  through  the  unusual  characteris- 
tics  of  its  blood  supply.  This  does  not 
ap|)ly  entirely  to  the  normal  individual, 
but  more  especially  to  those  persons  who 
suffer  from  disturbances  of  the  circula- 
tory systems. 

it  is  well  known  tliat  many  persons 
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undergo  a  certain  teraporar}'  discomfort  For  some  reason  or  other  the  vessels  be- 
bronght  about  by  hyperemia  of  the  pulp,    come  vicariously  over-filled  and  undergo 


Flo.  1. 


D 


Longitudinal  coronal  wction  of  premolar  wUli  pulp  in  situ,  showing  thrombosis 
of  capillariea  and  other  vascular  lesions.  Prepared  by  the  author's  process;  stained 
with  Ehrlich's  acid  hematoxylin.  (Magnified  45  diameters.)  A,  Branch  of  main 
artery,  Y,  Enlarged  vein.  V,  Uapillarj'  filled  with  thrombus.  T,  Tlirombus  be- 
coming organized.  F,  Early  stage  of  tibrification  of  pulp  tissue  proper.  0.  Odon- 
toblast layer  increased  in  width  and  in  the  number  of  its  cells. 
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liydrotftatic  congestion,  wliicli  presently 
disappears  when  the  cause  is  removed  oi- 
when  there  is  a  good  outlet  provided  for 
a  free  flow.  If,  however,  the  intradental 
pressure  is  so  severe  as  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  an  efficient  and  quick  re- 
lief, then  tlie  tissues  degenerate  and  per- 
haps die,  as  they  are  unable,  on  account 
of  iheir  dentinal  environment,  to  ac- 
commodate themselves  to  their  engorged 
state. 

Dr.  Ferdinand  Tanzer  of  Trieste",  in 
an  instructive  paper,  has  recently 
emphasized  this  point.  He  there  records 
a  case — among  others — where,  on  account 
of  the  circulatory  irregularities  in  the  in- 
ternal genital  organs  and  adnexa  of  a 
patientj  the  pulp  of  a  tooth  died  as  the 
iL^ult  of  the  abnormally-inweascd  inlra- 
<lental  blood  pressure.  The  introduction 
"f  metal  fillings  and  cement  floorings 
into  carious  cavities  is  sometimes  fol- 
lowed ultimately  by  local  pain,  and  the 
work  of  obturation  is  credited  by  the  un- 
informed with  being  tie  cause  of  the 
odontalgia,  while  it  is  merely  often  due 
to  either  reflex  nervous  irritation  or 
a  rise  in  the  local  blood  pressure.  The 
author  just  quoted  proceeds  to  suni- 
rnarize  his  remarks  by  sayipg  that  this 
increased  intradental  blood  pressure  may 
arise  as  a  consequence  of  diseases  due  to 
circulatory  deflections  from  the  normal, 
to  conditions  of  high  nervous  tension  a? 
in  hysteria,  to  influenza,  pregnancy,  or 
occasionally  as  the  result  of  traumatism. 

It  is  thus  clear  that  temporary  engorge- 
ment of  the  vessels  in  the  pulp  tends  to 
jiroduce  odontalgia  of  varying  degrees  of 
severity;  but  if  this  congestion  be  con- 
tinued it  leads  eventually  to  death  of  the 
parts  and  cessation  of  pain.  This  may 
Im'  brought  about  (a)  slowly,  when  the 
ti^ues  pass  through  the  various  stages 
of  fibroid  degeneration,  or  (6)  rapidlv. 
when  moist  gangrene  supervenes  as  a  re- 
sult of  thrombosis,  and  arterio-sclerosis 
and  sudden  death  en  masse  takes  place. 

It  iB  believed  that  slight  rise  of  blood 
pressure  produces  no  symptoms  of  neu- 
ralgia, though  it  can  be  readily  conceded 
that  nerve  pain  from  other  areas  may  be 
reflected  to  a  tooth  which  is  sound  but 
whose  pulp  is  somewhat  hyperemic.  For 


in.stance,  the  effect  produced  by  pressui-e 
uu  the  supra-orbital  branch  of  the  oph- 
thalmic division  of  the  fifth  nerve  oc- 
casioned by  wearing  a  tightly  fitting  hat 
or  forage  cap  may  be  to  induce  pain  in  a 
maxillary  canine  whose  pulp  is  hyperemic 
— which  pain  disappears  at  once  on  re- 
moval of  the  cause  of  pressure. 

At  the  time  that  Dr.  Henry  Head^ 
wrote  his  remarkable  observations  on 
"Disturbances  of  Sensation,  with  Es- 
pecial lieference  to  the  Pain  of  A'is- 
ceral  Disease,"  and  drew  attention  to 
certain  well-defined  areas  of  superficisl 
tenderness  of  the  skin,  the  study  of  the 
vascular  lesions  of  the  pulp  had  not  been 
undertaken.  His  investigations  were 
solely  concerned  with  carious  teeth,  and 
showed  that  ^'As  long  as  the  pulp-cavity 
is  not  exposed  the  pain  remains  local. 
The  patient  will  complain  of  an  aching 
tooth  and  will  ])oint  to  the  one  affected." 
liocal  stimulation  produces  local  pain 
(odontalgia),  and  "'is  exactly  analogous 
to  that  produced  by  injuries  to  the  con- 
junctiva or  outer  layers  of  the  cornea." 
When,  however,  the  pulp  is  expost'd  the 
pain  alters  in  character  and  distribution 
(neuralgia).  "It  starts  in  the  affected 
tooth,  and  darts  or  shoots  into  the  face, 
forehead,  neck,  or  ear."  (Page  407.) 
It  is  practically  certain  that,  today,  in- 
creased intradental  blood  pr^sure  in 
sound  teeth  would  be  .added  to  Dr. 
Head's  previous  classification. 

Fortunately,  gangrene  as  a  permanent 
termination  of  thrombosis  is  a  contin- 
gency of  comparatively  infrequent  oc- 
currence from  a  clinical  point  of  view, 
and  it  is  with  certain  atrophic  changes, 
slowly  produced,  that  the  writer  desires 
to  deal  in  the  present  communication. 

Some  years  ago  the  author  published 
an  account  of  that  common  lesion  of  the 
pulp  which  is  today  spoken  of  as  fibroid 
degeneration  or  reticular  atrophy.  An 
article  from  his  pen  was  printed  in 
March  18J)2  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Briiifth  Denial  Association,  in  which 
was  described  the  ultimate  phase  of  this 
degeneration.  The  pathological  steps 
leading  up  to  it  had  not.  at  that  time, 
been  investigated,  and  its  etiology  was 
not  thoroughly  elucidated.    The  opinion 
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was,  liowevev,  expressed  tliat  it  repre- 
sented "the  natural  and  usual  termina- 


he  has  enlarged  his  views  on  the  subjetrt. 
for  he  believes  that  the  senility  of  the 


.2  « 


tion  of  the  life-history  of  the  dental 

pulp"  oceurrinw  in  aged  teeth.  The 
writer  still  holds  this  opinion,  although 


pulp  does  not  at  all  depend  upon  its  age. 

Ch i  1  d ren  ni ay  at  t i nies  possess  sen i t o 
pulps,  in  the  same  way  that  the  eyes  of 
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young  persons  often  exhibit  the  arcns  irregularities  in  position  of  the  teeth, 
senili.<  of  the  cornea.  Many  of  the  sped-    and  many  show  that  the  whole  of  the 


mens  examined  for  the  purpose  of  these  dentinal  wall  was  not  completely  calci- 
notes  were  removed  for  the  treatment  of  fied. 
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Material  having  been  meanwhile  forth- 
coming, and  sections  prepared,  he  is  now 
able  to  give  an  outline  of  the  probably 
vascular  and  other  lesions  which  combine 
to  bring  about  this  state,  parentheti- 
cally noting  that  the  same  or  similar 
degenerations  have  been  seen  and  de- 
scribed by  Black>,  WaIkhofE«.  Wedl'. 
Rothmann".  etc. 


fibers  of  the  parts  occur.  "Sheaving"  of 
the  odontoblasts,  with  or  without  fatty 
degeneration,  permanent  distension  of 
the  arteries  and  arterioles,  and  rapid  de- 
velopment of  overgrowth  of  the  fibroid 
tissue  supervene  until  a  well-marked 
reticular  atrophy  appears,  and  in  later 
stages  complete  fibrosis  of  the  organ, 
with  disappearance  of  all  cells  and  nuclei. 


Fig.  4. 
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Details  of  early  fibrification  of  pulp  tissue.  ( Magnified  250  diameters. ) 
D,  Dentin.  0,  OdontoblastB.  C.  Condensation  of  pulp  liBBue.  P,  Early 
ftbrosia. 


Probably  this  fibrosis  or  sclerosis  is 
due,  as  a  complication,  in  the  first  place 

to  thrombosis  of  the  capillaries  and  veins, 
and  permanent  dilatation  through  loss  of 
tone  (due  to  impairment  of  the  vaso- 
motor mechanism)  or  disease  of  the  walls 
of  the  arteries,  with,  or  without  tiny 
hemorrhages.  This  seems  often  to  be  suc- 
ceeded or  accompanied  by  a  condensation 
or  fibrification  of  the  pulp  tissue  which 
lies  between  the  basal  layer  of  Weil  and 
the  substance  of  the  pulp  proper.  A 
hyperplasia   of    the   connective  tissue 


and  every  vestige  of  nene  bundle  and 
vascular  system. 


PATHO-HISTOLOGY. 

Longitudinal  coronal  sections  of  the 
pulps  show  to  the  best  advantage  these 
changes.  (Figs.  1,  2,  and  3.)  The 
capillaries  and  small  veins  which  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  peripheral  parts  are  en- 
gorged. Very  few  are  empty  and  none 
are  stenosed.  Under  low  powers  of  the 
microscope  they  present  themselves  a« 
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dark  long  strands  running  for  the  most 
part  in  the  vertical  axis  of  the  tooth.  The 
corpuscles  and  blood  platelets  which  they 
contain  are  appreciably  altered  in  shape 
and  size — due,  no  doubt,  partly  to  poat- 
mortem  changes,  partly  to  the  histologi- 


from  their  walls  as  a  consequence  of 
rupture.  Small  arterial  cauliflower- 
like hemorrhages  are  seen  frequently, 
at  times  among  the  odontoblasts,  at 
times  in  the  basal  layer  of  Weil,  and 
again  at  times  in  the  substance  of  the 


FlQ.  S. 


Degeneration  of  odontoblasts.    (Magnified  500  diameters.) 


cal  reagents  employed — as  these  have  not 
been  specially  directed  to  the  preserva- 
tion and  staining  of  the  blood  elements 
—and  partly  also  to  those  hemic  changes 
which  favor  coagulation,  to  be  presently 
described.  They  may  partially  or  com- 
pletely fill  the  lumina  of  the  vessels, 
and  are  sometimes  arranged  in  rouleaux ; 
but  in  a<1dition  have  in  places  escaped 


pulp  itself.  The  hemorrhagic  infarcts 
may  vary  in  constitution  from  a  puncti- 
form  collection  of  a  dozen  or  more  cor- 
puscles to  a  large  mass,  as  in  the  photo- 
micrographs. (Figs.  8,  9,  and  10.)  The 
endothelium  of  the  tunica  ihtima  of  these 
arteries  and  capillaries  is  altered,  and  the 
nuclei  of  its  cells  are  indistinguishable. 
The  larger  arteries  and  larger  veins  are 
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empty,  as  exemplified  in  Fig.  12,  and 
hyaline  areas  of  degenerated  material 
in  many  places  extend  across  them,  and 
IS  they  become  smaller  occlude  their 
lamina.    The  arteries  have  lost  their 


stances  the  odontoblasts,  which  are 
largely  increased  in  numbers,  are  vacuo- 
lated (Fig.  14,0),  the  flat  globules  being 
often  situated  at  their  basal  extremities, 
very  numerous,  and  very  small  as  a  rule. 


Fio.  7. 


P 


Details  of  bloodvessels.  (Magnified  500  diameters.)  C,  Corpuscles 
adherent  to  vessel  walls,    y.  Nerve  bundles.    P,  Degenerated  pulp  tissue. 


distinguishing  coats,  and  so  have  the 
Terns,  both  classes  of  vessels  having 
thinner  walls  than  usual — a  condition 
which  pathologists  would  probably  desig- 
nate as  hypoplasia  or  hyaline  degenera- 
tion.   (Fig.  15.) 

The  morphological  effects  of  these 
vascular  lesions  on  the  surrounding  soft 
parts  is  Tery  noticeable.    In  some  in- 

VOL.  XLIX. — 11 


but  occasionally  as  wide  as  the  cells 
themselves.  They  (the  cells)  are  flat- 
tened laterally,  and  their  nuclei  are 
planiform.  They  are  gathered  together 
into  bundles  or  sheaves.  (Fig.  5.) 
The  "sheaving"  of  the  odontoblasts  is  of 
very  common  occurrence.  It  has  been 
noticed  by  other  writers,  particularly  by 
Walkhoff,  who  gives  photomicrographs  of 
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Fig.  8. 


Pulp  ttt  situ.  (Magnified  260  diameters.)  B,  Hemorrhage  near  basat 
layer  of  Weil.  0,  Odontoblasta.  D,  Dentin.  A,  Hyaline  plug  in  small 
artery.   F,  Fibroid  pulp. 

Fia.  9. 


It 


Similar  to  preceding  (same  magnification).    H,  Hemorrhagic  infarct. 
R,  Ruptured  artery  whence  blood  corpuscles  have  escaped.   D,  Dentin. 
Odontoblast)!. 
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Fio.  10. 


ffimilar  to  pnesding  (same  magnification),  allowing  hemorrbagic  infarct. 


Fig.  11. 


Similar  to  preceding  (same  magnification),  showing  hemorrfaagio 
infarct  in  center  of  pulp  tissue. 
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it  in  his  "Atlas  of  the  Pathological  His- 
tology of  the  Human  Teeth,"  F.  J. 
Bennett*,  etc.  The  basal  layer  of  Weil 
is  curiously  rich  in  small  cells  which 
have  large  round  nuclei,  and  perhaps 
somewhat  diminished  in  width,  while  its 


and  chemical  changes  in  the  protoplasm 
of  the  cells.  When  nerve  bundles  are 
visible  they  appear  to  be  degenerated  also, 
and  for  the  time  being  usually  stain 
badly  as  long,  thin,  dark  threads  running 
alongside  the  vessels. 


Fia.  12. 


Hyaline  degeneration  of  bloodvessels.    (Magnified  300  diameters.) 


fibrous  components  are  rendered  more 
prominent  and  tough. 

The  cells  of  the  pulp  proper  possess 
nuclei  which  are  degenerate  in  shape  and 
small  in  size ;  their  branches  are  increased 
in  number  and  extremely  well  marked. 
Here  and  there,  in  varying  degrees  of  in- 
tensity, there  seems  to  be  a  thickening 
of  the  intercellular  cementing  substances 


Organization  of  the  thrombi  is  ob- 
served to  be  proceeding  in  places,  leav- 
ing only  a  thin  iibrous  cord  or  hyaline 
plug  coherent  to  the  walls  or  completely 
filling  it  up. 


CAUSES. 


Turning  from  the  patho-histological 
aspect  of  this  study,  it  is  expedient  and 
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useful  to  inquire  what  possible  factors 
have  contributed  to  bring  about  this  con- 
dition. Why  has  the  blood  coagulated? 
Why  have  the  vessels  become  thrombosed 
and  the  soft  tissues  degenerated  ?  Prob- 


selves.  The  vessels  quickly  become 
thrombosed,  for  instance,  after  the  appli- 
cation of  arsenous  acid  to  an  exposed 
surface  of  the  pulp,  because  the  vessels 
are  under  hydrostatic  conditions  and  in- 


Fio.  13. 


Thrombosis  and  hyaline  degeneration  of  arteries.  (Magnified  500 
diameters.) 


ably  the  absence  of  a  collateral  circu- 
lation predisposes  to  it;  but  its  exciting 
causes  cannot  be  so  readily  determined. 
This  absence  of  collateral  circulation 
Tould  predispose  to  the  onset  of  throm- 
bosis in  cases,  also,  where  any  obstruc- 
tion of  outflow  existed,  e.g.  in  cases  of 
infiammation  around  the  soft  parts,  or 
inflammation  in  the  soft  tissues  them- 


closed  in  a  resisting  wall  of  dentin.  Any 
increased  volume  of  fluid  (blood)  mmi 
be  compensated  by  a  corresponding  out- 
pouring— as  there  cannot  be  an  adequate 
displacement  of  the  surrounding  parts, 
owing  to  their  circumscribed  nature — 
to  afford  the  room  required.  (It  must 
not  be  forgotten,  also,  that  no  lym- 
phatics have  ever  been  identified  as 
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such  in  the  pulp.)  The  thrombosis  in 
this  instance,  whidb  might  almost  be  re- 
garded as  chemical  or  traumatic,  is  an 
early  stage  of  acute  inflammation,  and  is 


zozero^i  in  1882,  and  Eberth  and  Schim- 
melbusch"  in  1888,  are  the  first  of  all 
the  blood  elements  to  accumulate  on 
the  vessel  walls  during  coagulation,  and 


Fio.  14. 


Details  of  Fig.  8.  (Magnified  250  diameters.)  H,  Hemorriiagic  infarct. 
R,  Rupture  of  bloodvessel,  i).  Dentin.  0,  Vacuolated  odontoblasts.  F, 
Early  fibrosis  of  pulp. 


almost  immediately  followed  by  gangrene 
or  death  of  the  pulp  en  masse. 

A  thrombus  may  be  the  cause  or  the 
result  of  arteritis  or  phlebitis.  It  may 
be  due  to  chemical  changes  in  the  blood 
itself  or  lesions  in  the  walls  of  the  vessels, 
as  in  degenerations.  Osler^"*  has  ob- 
served that  in  thrombus  formation  the 
blood  platelets,  fully  investigated  by  Biz- 


that  the  filaments  of  fibrin  spread  prin- 
cipally from  these  plate  masses.  They 
imdergo  viscous  metamorphosis  and  also 
conglutination  as  explained  by  Thoma**. 

The  thrombi  fonned  in  the  sections 
which  form  the  subject  of  this  paper  are 
obviously  neither  entirely  the  "red"  nor 
the  "white"  varieties,  but  are  clearly  for 
the  most  part  of  a  hyaline  character, 
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consisting  of  celts,  platelets^  fibrin  fila- 
ments, and  a  colorless,  semi-transparent, 
homogeneous  material.  They  are  en- 
tirely non-infected,  although  hyaline 
thrombi  are  generally  associated  with  in- 
fected conditions. 


atrophy,  through  loss  of  atrophic  in- 
fluences. The  chemical  changes  are 
those  undergone  by  the  blood  through 
systemic  derangements  such  as  anemia, 
chlorosis,  and  those  which  take  place 
toward  the  end  of  exhaustive  diseases. 


Fia.  16. 


Reticular  atrophy  of  pulp  with  thrombosed  capillaries.  ( Magnified 
300  diameters.)    H,  Small  hemorrhage  near  thin-walled  Tflsael. 


Thus  it  would  seem  that,  in  the  dental 
pulp,  chemical  changes  in  the  blood,  plus 
the  unusual  arrangement  of  the  terminal 
vessels,  assisted  by  the  vis  a  tergo  which 
naturally  leads  to  a  certain  amount  of 
retardation  of  the  flow  and  therefore 
coagulation — as  first  pointed  out  by 
Virehow — are  the  originators  of  tlie 


The  suggestion  of  infectivity  can  be 
at  once  dismissed,  as  all  the  sections 
which  have  come  under  the  writer's 
notice  have  been  obtained  from  teeth,  of 
the  young  and  old  alike,  vho»e  macro- 
scopical  aspects  appeared  to  be  sound. 

It  is  of  course  well  known  that  the 
blood  of  chlorotie  patients  may  especially 
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tend  to  produce  diseases  of  the  vessel 

walls — due,  no  doubt,  to  the  great  dimi- 
nution of  red  corpuscles  and  the  rela- 
tively greater  number  of  leucocytes,  and 
their  slow  movement  along  the  walls  of 


accompanied  by  the  formation  of  adven- 
titious dentin,  or  any  amyloid  or  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  pulp ;  and  in  no 
specimen  yet  examined  by  the  author 
have  there  been  evidences  of  chronic 


Fio.  16. 


Nearly  normal  pulp  passing  into  a  reticular  condition.  (Magnified  300 
diameters.) 


the  vessels,  together  with  an  increased 
number  of  platelets.  Marantic,  anemic, 
and  debilitated  conditions  wliich  often 
form  the  sequelie  of  long-continued  and 
enfeebling  fevers  and  diseases,  probably 
also  have  the  same  or  similar  effects  on 
the  tissues  of  the  vascular  system. 

The  cases  here  presented  are  entirely 
free  from  intrinsic  calcification,  are  un- 


arteritis,  atheroma  or  endarteritis,  aneu- 
rysmal varix,  phlebitis,  or  varicosity  of 
the  veins. 

CLIXICAL  SIGXIFICAXCE. 

Of  what  value  to  the  dental  surgeon  is 
a  knowledge  of  the  pathological  states 
imperfectly  sketched  in  the  preceding 
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pages?  Can  it  assist  him  in  the  more 
perfect  performance  of  his  daily  duties? 
Certainly ;  for  it  is  at  once  obvious  that 
if  an  attempt  be  made  to  "cap"  an  ex- 
posure of  a  pulp  which  happened  to  be 


manifest  and  indisputable.  It  is  of 
course  acknowledged  that  thrombosis  and 
fibrosis  are  undiagnosable  during  life, 
but  they  may  always  be  suspected  in  weak 
or  unhealthy  patients. 


Details  of  thromboBis.  (Magnified  250  diameters.) 
capillaiy.   A.,  Artery,       Nerve  bundle. 


C,  Thrombosed 


diseased  in  this  way,  no  matter  how  care- 
fully or  how  aseptically  the  operation  be 
done,  no  new  secondary  or  adventitious 
dentin  would  be  produced  to  heal  the 
breach  of  surface ;  and  also  the  obstacles 
surrounding  the  complete  devitalization 
of  the  pulp  by  means  of  arsenous  acid, 
or  its  painless  extirpation  by  means  of 
presBuie  anesthesia,  become  immediately 


The  knowledge  might  perhaps  explain 
the  deaths  of  pulps  where  no  evident 
lesion  could  be  ascertained. 

And,  finally,  it  is  not  difficult  to  believe 
that,  when  the  blood  system  of  the  pulp  is 
deranged  in  the  way  already  described,  it 
is  deprived  of  its  trophic  functions  with 
regard  to  the  tissues  around.  Teeth  lose 
their  accustomed  vitality  and  become 
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more  susceptible  to  outside  influences  and  jectively,  the  degenerated  pulp  may  begin 
disturbances.     At  first  remaining  in    to  pass  on  its  lowered  vitality  to  the  den- 


Fia.  18. 


am.- 


 P 


General  view  of  pulp  in  aitu,  showing  an  intermediate  phase  of  fibroid 
degeneration;  longitudinal  median  section  of  canine.  Prepared,  stained, 
and  magnified  aa  in  Fig.  1.  A,  Thrombosed  artery.  D,  Dentin.  D',  D', 
Internal  wall  of  dentin,  showing  clefts  probably  due  to  molecular  changea. 
P,  Pulp  tissue  beginning  to  degenerate. 


situ,  though  affected  by  fibrosis,  which  tin  and  the  peridental  membrane.  The 
exists  unknown  both  subjectively  and  ob-    former  most  probably  is  deprived  of  its 
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protoplasmic  nourishment,  wholly  or  in 
part,  and  undergoes  more  or  less  chemical 
or  molecular  change,  and  at  times  mor- 
phological change  too,  as  seen  in  the 
photomicrograph  Fig.  18, 7)'/^',  becoming 
unduly  brittle.  The  latter  may  easily 
and  doubtless  does  share  in  the  fibroid  de- 
generation, which  would  assuredly  sooner 
or  later  tend  to  loosening  of  the  teeth 
in  their  alveolar  sockets.  It  may,  in 
addition,  be  hinted  that  perhaps  this  con- 
dition of  lowered  vitality  may  predis- 
pose the  teeth  to  the  onset  of  dental 
caries. 

Enough  has,  however,  been  said  to 
draw  attention  to  the  condition,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  other  workers  in  dental 
pathology  may  be  hereby  induced  to  cor- 
rect, amplify,  and  complete  the  study  of 
this  fascinating  subject. 
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OBOVND  FOBCBIiAIN  OOBNBB8  WITH  MBCHAITICAL 

AJKCHOBAGE. 


Br  p.  B.  HeCULLOUGH,  D.D.S.,  Phll«delpkla.  Pa. 


(Cilnio  at  the  forty-eigfatfa  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Dental  Society, 

Philadelphia,  Jane  26,  1906.) 


THE  prepared  shape  of  the  cavity  is 
that  indicated  by  the  lines  of  decay 
or  fracture.  It  may  form  two  plane 
surfaces  with  one  angle  (Fig.  1),  or  one 
of  two  other  forms,  each  with  a  plane 
surface.  For  a  comer  with  one  angle, 
the  vertical  plane  forms  an  obtuse  angle 
with  the  base,  thus  making  two  flat  sur- 
faces to  be  fitted.  The  vertical  plane,  a, 
may  be  formed  rapidly  with  abrasive  pa- 
per disks,  and  the  surface  made  flat  by 
means  of  the  side  of  a  vulcarbo  disk  and 
a  Murphy  file.  The  cervical  plane,  B, 
19  finished  with  the  edge  of  an  abrasive 
disk  and  a  narrow  file.  Any  make  of 
detached  pin  crown  best  suited  in  mold 


and  shade  is  selected  and  ground  to  fit 
the  space. 

The  section  to  be  used  is  outlined  with 
a  corundum  disk  and  broken  off.  The 
vertical  plane  surface  is  first  ground  to 
size,  then  the  cervical  end  is  ground 

to  proper  length,  when  both  surfaces  are 
trued  on  the  side  of  a  fine  stone  on  the 
lathe.  (Fig.  2.)  Throughout,  care  must 
be  observed  not  to  chip  the  edge. 

A  cavity  is  cut  in  the  tooth  so  as  to  be 
shallow  at  the  cervical  angle  with  a  flat 
base  and  pointing  to  the  incisal  edge 
(Fig.  1),  where  it  becomes  deepest,  form- 
ing the  only  undercut,  so  that  the  matrix 
is  drawn  by  turning  out  from  the  cervi- 
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cal  end  or  angle.  In  this  cavity  is 
adapted  3/1000  platinum.  Should  the 
puncture  be  a  considerable  one,  a  second 
smaller  matrix  may  be  shaped  over  the 
puncture  and  adapted  with  wet  spunk, 
which  is  left  in  place  until  invested. 
The  matrix  is  filled  flush  with  any  filling 


Fig.  1. 


gold  packed  lightly,  and  2Z-k.  solder 
flowed  through.  This  inlay,  returned  to 
the  cavity,  is  ground  flush  with  the  edge 
of  the  latter,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the 
enamel. 

The  porcelain  section  is  grooved  verti- 
cally with  a  diamond  disk,  as  a  starter 


Fio.  3. 


Fio.  4. 

Ik 

only;  then  a  piece  of  clasp-gold  wire,  F, 
of  about  No.  18  gage,  is  held  in  a  screw 
chuck  sold  for  the  engine  (Fig.  3),  and 
with  this  wire  used  like  a  drill,  the  groove 
is  cut  into  from  the  cervical  plane  sur- 
face, using  carborundum  powder  in  gly- 
cerin as  the  abrasive.  This  hole  (Fig.  2, 
e),  is  BO  formed  that  while  it  is  open  on 


the  vertical  plane  surface  where  the  wire 

is  exposed  it  can  only  be  withdrawn  from 
the  end  by  which  it  enters.  This  wire 
is  cut  oif  flush  with  the  base  of  the  inlay, 
and  if  necessary  its  exposed  side  is 
ground  flush  with  the  flat  porcelain  sur- 
face. 

With  the  wire  point  in  the  porcelain, 
and  the  gold  inlay  in  the  tooth,  the 
porcelain  is  rubbed  to  and  fro  on  the 
tooth  with  wet  pumice  to  finish  the  joint. 
Having  the  mouth  napkined,  the  sections 
washed  and  dried,  the  inlay  for  the  tooth 
in  place,  then  the  wire  point,  in  the 
porcelain  and  warmed,  is  touched  with 
the  faintest  particle  of  hard  wax,  a  blast 
of  hot  air  directed  on  the  gold  inlay,  and 
the  porcelain  pressed  to  place.  With  the 
withdrawal  of  pressure  the  porcelain 
drops  off,  leaving  adherent  the  gold  sec- 
tions, which  are  then  removed,  invested, 
and  a  particle  of  low-karat  solder  placed 
at  a  convenient  spot  to  unite  the  sections. 
(Fig.  4.)  With  one  mix  of  cement  the 
gold  is  first  placed,  then  the  corner  slid 
to  place  and  held. 

If,  when  the  decay  is  such  that  after 
the  vertical  plane  at  the  labial  surface 
has  been  finished  there  still  remains  the 
unprepared  edge  of  the  cavity  more  ex- 
tensive on  the  palatal  surface,  then  this 
part  is  prepared  independent  of  the  la- 
bial plane,  the  matrix  adapted  over  the 
edge  and  filled  with  the  melted  gold,  so 
that  when  returned  to  the  cavity  the  ex- 
posed surface  is  cut  fiat  and  flush  with 
the  labial  enamel  edge.  By  this  means 
the  joint  with  the  porcelain  on  the  pala- 
tal surface  is  made  with  the  gold,  thus 
obtaining  a  plane  surface  without  cutting 
away  labial  enamel  which  it  may  be  desir- 
able to  retain. 

When  the  case  presented  admits  of  be- 
ing ground  to  a  plane  surface  the  opera- 
tion is  made  much  easier.  With  the 
finished  plane  surface  extending  from  a 
point  at  the  incisal  edge  to  the  gum  mar- 
gin (Fig.  5),  a  cavity  is  cut  of  uniform 
depth  and  wi-th  a  fiat  seat,  o,  and,  as 
above  recommended,  a  gold  inlay  is  made. 
After  the  porcelain  has  been  ground  to 
fit,  a  small  rcund  clasp-gold  disk  is  made 
of  about  No.  22  gage,  which  is  held  on  a 
screw-disk  mandrel  (Fig.  6),  and  the 
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gold  used  with  carborundum  powder  to 
cut  a  semicircular  groove  in  the  porcelain. 
(Fig.  7^  H.)  When  this  groove  is  cut  as 
deep  as  the  mandrel  will  allow  the  disk  to 


ftG.  6. 


Fig.  6. 


go,  the  disk  is  cut  in  halves,  one  piece 
filed  flush  with  the  ground  surface  of  the 
porcelain,  and,  as  in  the  first  case,  waxed 
to  the  inlay  in  the  tooth,  removed,  in- 
vested, and  soldered.    (Fig.  8.) 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  class  of 
cases  a  very  delicate  tapered  point  of 
porcelain  remains  at  the  joint  with  the 
tooth  at  the  incisal  edge,  supported  only 


Fro.  7. 


FiQ.  8. 


by  cement — which  is  no  support ;  there- 
fore, since  it  cannot  be  expected  that  this 
point  will  last  without  protection,  the  fol- 
lowing is  offered  as  being  used  always 
with  this  as  well  as  with  the  class  first 
described,  but  was  not  given  before  in 
order  to  avoid  repetition : 

After  the  gold  section  has  been  placed 
with  cement  and  the  porcelain  is  in  posi- 
tion r^ady  to  press  to  place,  a  piece  of 
No.  60  gold  foil  or  a  gold  roll  is  inserted 
in  the  joint  to  about  one-sixteenth  of  an 
inch,  then  the  porcelain  is  pressed  home 


and  held  until  the  cement  has  set.  There 
being  free  escape  for  the  cement  through- 
out the  joint,  and  it  being  least  confined 
at  the  incisal  edge,  it  will  be  seen  that 
under  pressure  the  cement  is  practically 
eliminated  at  this  point,  leaving  the  gold 
as  a  permanent  support.    (Fig.  9,  i.) 

That  this  gold  cannot  be  seen  may  be 
believed  when  the  thickness  of  No.  60 
foil,  as  seen  looking  at  its  edge,  is  con- 
sidered. 

When  the  restoration  is  one  where  the 
entire  incisal  edge  is  gone,  no  change  in 
the  technique  is  indicated.  The  cavity 
in  the  tooth  is  prepared  for  the  inlay 
(Fig.  10,  j),  and  the  porcelain  cut  with 


Fig.  0. 


Fio.  10. 


the  gold  disk,  one  half  of  which,  k,  is 
soldered  to  the  inlay,  j.  Of  course,  in 
this  class  of  eases  the  gold  protection  for 
the  porcelain  is  not  required. 

The  head  of  the  mandrel,  as  well  as 
the  head  of  the  screw  carrying  the  circu- 
lar gold  disk  to  grind  the  cavity  in  the 
porcelain,  is  cut  down,  so  that  without 
the  heads  the  disk  may  penetrate  deeper 
in  the  porcelain. 

Each  of  these  cases  presupposes  vital 
teeth ;  in  the  first  two,  if  devitalized,  in- 
stead of  avoiding  the  pulp  by  cutting  to- 
ward the  incisal  edge,  anchorage  would  be 
obtained  by  inserting  a  cone-shaped  tube 
in  the  canal,  filling  it  with  melted  gold 
and  proceeding  as  above  recommended. 

The  increased  strength  obtained  by 
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this  method,  using  the  first  case  described 
as  a  basis  of  measurement  for  compari- 
son with  the  methods  usually  practiced, 
is  shown  by  consideration  of  the  follow- 
ing features :  The  inlay  fitting  the  cavity 
in  the  tooth  is  so  shaped  that  it  can  be 
dislodged  only  by  turning  it  out  and 
down  from  the  cervical  end.   When  the 


wire  fitting  the  porcelain  is  soldered  to 

the  inlay,  the  former  can  be  detached 
only  by  drawing  down ;  thus  every 
possible  direction  of  the  application  of 
force  is  resisted  mechanically  by  the  gold 
bridging  the  joint,  the  cement  serving  to 
keep  the  corner  from  falling  in  the  di- 
rection in  which  no  force  is  applied. 


A  TiTEW  AXD  BAST  MBTHOD  OF  MAKING  FEBFBCT  GOIiD 

FIIiXilKGS. 


Br  W.  THOMPSON  HADIK,  L.D.S.  Enx-  A  Glas., 

LBCTTHSR  OS  OPERATIVE  DSNTAL  Sl'SOBRV  AT  THX  BIRHIKOMAM  UKIVXR8ITV;  HONOKABT  ASSISTANT 
DENTAL  Sl'RGEON  TO  THE  BIRHIKGHAM  DKNTAL  HOSPITAL. 


THE  following  is  a  method  demon- 
strated at  the  last  annual  meeting 
of  the  British  Dental  Association  in 
London,  and  set  forth  by  me  in  a  paper 
in  the  British  Dental  Journal  of  Novem- 
ber 15,  1905.  As  the  advantages  of  it 
have  been  further  confirmed  by  expe- 
rience, and  as  the  growing  tendency  of 
the  best  operators  is  toward  combination 
fillings,  I  am  emboldened  to  describe  it 
more  fully.  Dr.  Head  and  others  have 
often  given  evidence  of  the  advantages 
of  cement  with  metal  filling,  and  re- 
cently Dr.  J.  F.  P.  Hodson  has  described 
a  method  of  procedure  of  his  which  is 
very  much  the  same  as  mine.* 

For  many  years  I  have  distrusted  fill- 
ings the  material  of  which  did  not  stick 
to  the  walls  of  the  cavity,  and  for  a  long 
time  have  rarely  made  an  amalgam  fill- 
ing which  was  not  pressed  into  wet 
cement.  In  the  case  of  gold  fillings,  I 
think  that  observant  men  will  generally 
agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  only  here 
and  there  is  found  a  genius  who  can 
consistently  fill  cavities  with  gold  so  that 
the  gold  is  perfectly  adapted  to  the  walls 
of  the  cavity,  and  the  filling  water-tight. 


•See  report  of  the  Xew  York  Odontological 
Society  meeting  of  April  17.  1&06.  Dental 
C06HO8,  1906,  vol.  xlviii,  p.  1121. 


1  am  constantly  seeing  fillings  made  by 
myseif  and  others  which  by  the  tell-tale 
blue  discoloration  or  the  white  opaque 
ring  around  them  show  that  caries  is  still 
progressing,  and  that  the  filling  is  use- 
less. 

We  know  that  this  condition  practically 
never  occurs  with  inlays;  but  inlays, 
beautiful  as  they  are,  and  undoubtedly 
useful  as  all  who  have  had  experience  of 
them  must  agree  that  they  are,  have  two 
weak  points — they  are  only  held  in  by  the 
adherence  of  the  cement,  and  they  do  not 
protect  weak  walls,  because  the  material 
is  not  of  itself  strong  enough  to  bring 
over  beveled  edges.  Gold,  still  the  king 
of  all  fillings,  can  by  this  method  te 
keyed  into  the  cavity  by  undercuts, 
whilst  there  is  a  lining  of  cement  which 
perfectly  obviates  the  old  risk  of  non- 
adaptation,  and  tends  to  do  away  with  the 
showing  through  of  the  gold  in  the  case 
of  thin  enamel  on  labial  surfaces ;  and  the 
gold,  being  tough,  may  be  brought  over 
weak  edges,  protecting  them  as  does  no 
other  material  that  I  know.  It  very 
largely  reduces  the  time  necessary,  too, 
as  it  does  away  entirely  with  starting- 
points  and  retaining-pits ;  although,  of 
course,  in  using  cohesive  gold  all  through, 
as  is  done  in  this  ease,  one  can  never 
hurry  unduly.    I  use  this  method  now 
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in  every  case;  it  is  applicable  to  tiny 
cavities  as  to  the  largest  contour  fillings, 
and  makes  gold  filling  as  easy  and  sure 
as  using  amalgam.  In  filling  cervico- 
labial  cavities — previously  a  difficult  class 
of  cavity  to  deal  with  on  account  of  the 
trouble  in  obtaining  dimness — all  diffi- 
culty disappears,  as  the  rubber  dam  and 
the  cervical  clamp  are  quite  unnecessary ; 
though  in  all  other  cavities  the  rubber 
being  so  easily  applied  is  a  great  advan- 
tage. The  cavity  is  thoroughly  opened  up. 
and  in  this  I  may  say  we  have  learned  a 
great  deal  from  the  inlay  workers — their 
necessity  for  open  flaring  edges  showing 
the  ease  with  which  patches  of  softened 
carious  dentin  might  be  left  in  hidden 
corners.  It  is  then  given  a  retentive  form 
by  undercuts  or  dovetails,  and  the  simpler 
and  shallower  and  less  angular  these  are 
the  better.  The  cavity  edges  it  is  my 
habit  to  leave  quite  square  by  means  of 
a  disk,  so  that  the  filling  may  be  brought 
over  and  the  full  thickness  to  the  outside 
inclosed  in  gold  for  protection ;  the  exact 
opposite  to  the  sharpened-from-inaide 
edge  of  an  inlay  cavity. 

The  rubber  having  been  applied,  either 
before  preparation  or  after,  as  best  suits 
the  operator's  taste,  and  the  cavity  dried, 
a  piece  of  No.  30  gold  foil  is  cut  exactly 
as  for  taking  an  impression  for  an  inlay ; 
thin  cement  is  now  mixed  (again  as  for 
fixing  an  inlay),  and  with  it  the  inside  of 
the  cavity  is  smeared  well  over,  and  the 
Xo.  30  gold  foil  is  pressed  home  into  it 
with  amadou,  in  the  usual  impression 
method.  Special  pressure  is  given  in  the 
direction  of  the  undercuts,  and  often  a 
ball  burnisher  is  pressed  in  that  direction 
also.  This  gives  an  undercut  cavity, 
beautifully  lined  with  gold,  with  cement 
in  every  possible  irregularity.  It  is  im- 
portant to  see  that  the  edges  of  the  cavity 
show  up  quite  sharply,  as  only  by  that 
can  one  tell  that  when  the  filling  is  fin- 
ished there  will  be  no  cement  at  the 


margins.  This  is  easily  done,  howevci, 
with  pressure  on  amadou,  followed  by  a 
burnisher  around  the  edges;  thus,  though 
I  examined  all  my  early  fillings  with  a 
magnifying  glass,  I  never  foxmd  a  trace 
of  cement  around  a  finished  filling.  It 
will  now  often  be  found  that  the  foil  has 
been  split,  and  a  little  cement  is  oozing 
through;  this  is  not  at  all  a  disadvantage, 
as  a  piece  of  gold  patted  gently  over  tlio 
split  stays  in  position  at  once.  Into  the 
gold-lined  cavity,  without  waiting  for  the 
cement  to  set,  I  loosely  place  several 
pieces  of  sponge  gold,  beginning  with  tlie 
undercuts,  and  press  them  home,  again 
with  amadou;  then  condense  thoroughly 
with  hand  pluggers,  and  finish  the  filling 
in  the  usual  way.  Any  cohesive  gold 
which  the  operator  is  in  the  habit  of 
employing  may  be  used ;  I  personally  use 
sponge  gold,  topping  up  with  two  or  three 
layers  of  No.  30  as  used  for  the  impres- 
sion, but  that  is  a  matter  for  purely  in- 
dividual taste.  In  the  special  case  of  the 
cervico-labial  cavity  mentioned  above,  the 
cavity  is  prepared,  dried,  and  kept  dry 
with  napkin  or  wool  roll,  and  the  impres- 
sion gold  overlapping  the  gum  effec- 
tually prevents  any  oozing.  I  have  re- 
cently had  an  extensive  case  of  so-called 
erosion  on  the  surfaces  of  the  upper  and 
lower  teeth,  and  the  latter,  which  pre- 
viously I  should  have  regarded  as  very 
difficult,  were,  with  the  help  of  a  saliva 
ejector,  filled  as  easily  as  they  could  have 
been  had  amalgam  been  the  filling  mate- 
rial. 

This  mode  of  working  has  entirely 
altered  my  methods  of  practice.  Pre- 
viously, subscribing  to  the  old  adage  that 
"In  proportion  as  a  tooth  needs  filling, 
gold  is  the  worst  material  for  the  pur- 
pose," I  did  not  dare  use  gold  in  very 
weak  teeth ;  now  I  know  that  the  protec- 
tion obtainable  at  the  edges,  and  the 
adherence  of  the  cement,  make  gold  the 
ideal  filling  for  teeth  with  frail  walls. 
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THREE  OBTHODONTIA  CASES. 


By  S.  MERRILL  WBBKBi  D.D.S.,  Pklladclphla,  Pi 


(Clinic  at  the  thirty- eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Dental  Society. 

Philadelphia,  June  28,  1906.) 


^^ASE  I.  Fig.  1  represents  the  casts 
J  -  of  tlie  mouth  of  a  young  lady  sev- 
enteen  years  of  age.  The  condi- 
tions are  of  such  an  unusual  nature  as 
to  lead  me  to  believe  that  a  description 
of  the  case  Avould  be  of  interest  to  the 
profession.  It  came  under  my  obser\'a- 
tion  in  October  1905. 


to  end  in  the  molar  region.  This  condi- 
tion seemed  to  become  progressively  al- 
though slowly  worse,  eventually  affecting 
the  facial  balance. 

On  preparing  casts  of  the  two  arches 
and  carefully  noting  the  condition,  I 
found  that  a  degree  of  contraction  of  the 
upper  arch — amounting  to  about  half  the 


Fia.  1. 


Briefly,  the  history  is  as  follows:  Un- 
til within  two  years  the  teeth  were  in  a 
beautifully  normal  occlusion;  at  least 
such  was  the  firm  conviction  of  not  only 
the  patient  and  her  family,  but  likewise 
of  her  dentist.  About  that  time  it  was  no- 
ticed that  the  teeth  of  the  upper  left 
side  failed  to  meet  the  lower  teeth,  and 
the  difficulty  seemed  to  be  wholly  with  the 
upper  arch,  it  being  most  pronounced  at 
the  median  line,  diminishing  gradually. 


width  of  the  teeth  bucco-palatally — had 
taken  place  from  the  canine  backward, 
and  only  on  the  left  side.  This  feature 
of  the  case  I  believe  will  become  signifi- 
cant when  considering  the  etiology  of  the 
deformity.  The  left  side  was  also  in  me- 
sial occlusion,  viz,  the  lower  teeth  were 
occluding  distally  to  normal  in  their  re- 
lation to  the  upper  teeth.  This  would 
place  the  case  in  Class  II,  division  1  or  2 
— depending  on  whether  it  was  caused 
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by  abnormal  breathing — and  in  the  sub-  able  wrinkle,  extending  from  the  ala  of 
division,  because  it  existed  only  on  one    the  nose  to  a  point  beyond  the  angle  of 


FiQ.  2. 


Fio.  4. 


Sn.  S. 


Fra.  ff. 


FiQ.  6. 


side.  I  found  also  that  the  muscles  of 
the  lips  and  cheek  were  being  drawn 
backward  and  upward^  causing  a  notice- 

[TOL.  TUX. — 12] 


the  mouth,  as  shown  in  Figs.  2  and  3, 
which  are  reproductions  of  trimmed 
photographs.    A  careful  study  of  pho- 
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tographs  taken  several  years  previously 
seemed  to  show  no  such  condition,  and 
it  was  the  opinion  of  the  parents  that  it 
was  fast  assuming  more  marked  propor- 
tions. 


of  mouth-breathing,  and  the  features  did 
not  seem  to  indicate  the  possibility  of 
such  a  cause. 

The  failure  of  the  teeth  of  the  upper 
left  side  to  occlude  properly  appeared  to 


FlQ.  7. 


Fia.  8. 


Some  of  the  factors  leading  to  this  con- 
dition are  obscure,  and  I  shall  pass  them 
by  without  attempting  to  explain  particu- 
larly the  cause  of  the  contraction  of  the 
upper  arch,  as  I  could  obtain  no  history 


indicate  by  the  existing  relations  that 
the  cause  was  wholly  in  the  upper  arch, 
and  the  fact  of  the  condition  being  more 
marked  at  the  median  line  and  diminish- 
ing gradually  would  likewise  seem  to 
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point  to  the  maxilla  as  the  initial  etio- 
logical factor.  The  author  is  of  the 
opinion  that  some  change  had  taken  place 
in  the  sutures,  and,  to  substantiate  this, 
a  radiograph  shows  distinctly  an  incom- 
plete union  between  the  halves  of  the 
maxilla  at  the  median  suture.  The  cause 
would  seem  to  be  indicated  by  the  con- 
ditions existing  in  the  mouth.  It  is  to 
be  noticed  that  the  intercusping  of  the 


bodily,  and  its  progressing  evenly  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  a  movement  of  the 
alveolar  process,  if  not  of  the  maxillary 
bone,  has  occurred.  The  degree  of  suc- 
cess of  the  treatment  is  indicated  by 
the  second  photographs  ( Figs.  4  and  5 ) , 
and  by  the  photo-engraving  of  the  cast 
taken  at  the  completion  of  the  work. 
(Fig.  6.) 

Case  11.   This  was  the  case  of  a  bov 


Fio.  9. 


teeth  on  the  right  side  is  normal,  while 
on  the  left  side  the  teeth  had  been,  and 
were  now  in  the  posterior  part  of  the 
mouth,  occluding  with  the  cusps  end-to- 
end.  Such  a  condition  would  bring  a 
greater  degree  of  pressure  on  the  left  side 
during  mastication,  and  would  be  suffi- 
cient, the  writer  believes,  to  account  for 
all  the  subsequent  changes. 

The  treatment  consisted  in  expanding 
the  arch  so  that  it  would  properly  occlude 
outside  of  the  lower  arch.  It  was  neces- 
sar\-  to  accomplish  this  not  only  to  allow 
for  the  proper  relation  of  the  upper  and 
lower  teeth,  but  also  to  retain  the  propur 
relation  of  the  planes  of  occlusion  be- 
tween the  lateral  halves  of  the  arch.  The 
elongation  of  the  teeth  of  the  upper  left 
lateral  half  of  the  arch  was  carried  out 


fourteen  years  of  age.  It  is  a  ease  of  Class 
I,  in  which  the  irregularity  was  caused  by 
the  entire  absence  of  the  upper  right 
lateral  incisor  and  by  the  abnormal  shape 
and  size  of  the  upper  left  lateral  incisor. 
The  posterior  teeth  were  practically  in 
normal  position.  (Fig.  7.)  The  re- 
quirements of  the  case  were  (a)  to  move 
the  upper  left  lateral  to  labial  occlusion 
and  to  provide  it  with  a  crown  presenting 
a  natural  appearance,  and  {h)  to  move 
the  right  central  incisor  to  the  left,  in 
order  to  provide  sufficient  space  for  an 
artificial  upper  right  lateral. 

The  difficulties  that  were  encountered 
were  found  in  moving  the  right  central 
without  tipping  it.  and  in  securing  suffi- 
cient anchorage  without  interfering  with 
the  existing  normal  relation  of  the  mo- 
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lars  and  bicuspids.  The  latter  was  ob- 
tained by  a  careful  adjustment  of  the 
appliances,  so  as  to  utilize  the  posterior 
teeth  of  both  sides  of  the  u.pper  arch. 
To  Dr.  W.  W.  McKay  should  be  given 


sary  to  improve  the  facial  lines  by  se- 
curing a  normal  prominence  of  the 
mandible.  (Fig.  9.)  It  was  brought  about 
by  a  lateral  expansion  of  both  arches, 
and  by  moving  forward  the  lower  arch  to 


Fig.  10. 


the  credit  for  so  satisfactorily  supplying 
the  missing  structures.  The  left  lateral 
incisor  was  supplied  with  a  jacket  crown, 
and  the  right  lateral  incisor  was  substi- 
tuted with  a  removable  piece  attached  to 
the  canine^  and  provided  with  a  spur 
resting  upon  the  right  central  incisor. 
(Fig.  8.) 

Case  III.   Tn  this  case  it  was  neces- 


its  normal  relation  with  the  upper.  The 
case  responded  to  the  treatment  so  easily 
as  to  indicate  that  the  temporo-maxillary 
articulation  had  been  in  an  abnormal  re- 
lation at  the  beginning  of  the  treatment. 
The  patient  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  and 
the  result  as  affecting  the  regularity  of 
features  was  highly  satisfactory.  (Fig. 
10.) 
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A  VKIQUB  MBTHOB  OF  SUPFIilTING  A  MISSING  ANTERIOR 

TOOTH. 


Br  EDWIN  E.  DAVIS,  D.D.S.,  BostoK,  Mmmm. 


(Clinic  at  the  forty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachutetts  Dental  Society, 
held  at  Boston,  June  6,  1906.) 


THIS  is  a  very  simple,  useful,  and  so 
far  as  my  experience  goes,  exceed- 
ingly satisfactory  method  of  substi- 
tuting a  natural  tooth  by  a  porcelain 
facing,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave 
no  visible  trace  of  the  operation. 

The  second  bicuspid  or  first  molar  on 
the  same  side  on  which  the  loss  has  oc- 
curred is  prepared  for  a  gold  crown.  The 


of  determining  the  best  tooth  to  be 
crowned.  A  gold  crown  of  fairly  heavy 
thickness  is  perfectly  fitted  and  adjusted 
to  a  perfect  occlusion  with  the  opposing 
teeth. 

Just  a  word  here  in  regard  to  the 
reinforcement  of  the  grinding  surface  of 
the  crown.  Cut  a  piece  of  gold  or  plati- 
num of  Xo.  22  gage  that  will  just  drop 


selection  of  the  tooth  to  be  crowned  is 
determined  by  the  peculiar  character- 
istics of  each  individual  mouth.  If,  for 
instance,  the  teeth  are  not  Tnuch  exposed 
to  view  when  the  patient  talks  or  laughs, 
the  second  bicuspid  may  be  used,  but  if 
the  teeth  are  exposed  considerably  it  is 
better  to  crown  the  first  molar.  Some- 
times, and  in  fact  frequently,  one  or  the 
other  of  these  teeth  is  quite  largely  filled 
or  is  broken  down ;  or  conditions  of  occlu- 
sion may  be  such  as  to  govern  the  matter 


into  the  crown  and  cover  the  grinding 
surface.  Swage  or  burnish  it  to  fit  the 
contour  of  the  occluding  surface,  and 
solder  it  to  the  gold  surface.  This  will 
afford  an  even  and  safe  protection  against 
wear. 

With  the  crown  in  position  on  the 
tooth,  an  impression  is  taken  with  model- 
ing compound,  the  crown  removed  and 
replaced  in  the  impression,  and  a  plaster 
cast  run.  We  shall  now  have  a  model  of 
the  Tnouth  with  the  gold  crown  in  posi- 
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tion.  A  facing  of  proper  shade,  shape, 
and  size  is  selected  and  backed  with  gold, 
allowing  the  backing  to  reach  only  to  the 
cutting  edge  and  not  to  cover  it.  It  is 
then  ground  to  fit  the  cast  and  waxed 
into  position  from  the. inside.  Thin  plas- 
ter is  run  over  the  outside  of  the  facing 
and  cast,  to  hold  the  facing  firmly  in 
place.  The  wax  is  removed,  and  a  shal- 
low furrow  carved  on  the  roof  of  the  cast 
from  the  anterior  side  of  the  gold  crown 
to  the  facing,  following  the  gum  margin 
at  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  from  the 
teeth.  This  is  to  allow  the  connecting 
bar  to  set  firmly  and  snugly  against  the 
roof  of  the  mouth. 

Now  a  piece  of  platinum  wire  of  No. 
13  gage  is  flattened  slightly  on  the  anvil, 
or  it  may  be  rolled,  and  the  flat  side  is 
rounded  with  a  fine  file.  This  is  bent  and 
twisted  80  as  to  conform  exactly  to  the 


carved  groove  in  the  cast,  and  to  merely 
touch  both  the  crown  and  the  facing. 
Held  in  position  with  a  bent  pin  in- 
serted into  the  cast,  it  is  soldered  at 
each  end,  and  the  case  is  removed,  fin- 
ished, and  set  in  the  mouth,  care  being 
takea  to  hold  it  in  position  until  the 
cement  is  quite  hard,  as  it  is  desirable 
that  the  bar  should  set  firmly  against 
the  gum. 

The  pressure  of  the  bar  is  unnoticed 
after  a  short  time,  and  little  or  no  inter- 
ference in  talking  is  experienced. 

The  accompanying  illustration  is  a  re- 
production of  a  cast  from  the  mouth  of 
a  young  lady  who  had  lost  a  retained 
deciduous  upper  canine,  with  no  indica- 
tion of  the  permanent  canine  erupting. 
Some  three  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
operation  was  carried  out,  and  the  case  is 
in  perfect  condition  today. 


BBMOTABIiE  BBIDGE8  WITH  GOIiD  INIiAT  ABUTMENTS  AND 
SADBIiB  AND  TUIiCANms  ATTACBUSNT. 


Bt  J.  A.  PEHNINGTON,  D.D.8.,  PlttBb«nE>  F«- 


(Gllnlo  at  the  meeUngr  of  the  PennBylvania  State  Dental  Society,  held  at  Philadelphia, 

JuDe  28,  1906.) 


IN  the  construction  of  this  work  we  be- 
gin with  the  swaging  of  the  saddle  or 
plate.  In  swaging  be  careful  not  to 
allow  the  saddle  to  extend  under  any 
undercuts  or  to  impinge  on  muscles,  as, 
it  being  held  perfectly  rigid,  the  resist- 
ance is  too  great  to  allow  free  action  of 
the  muscles — a  condition  which  would  re- 
sult in  a  certain  degree  of  irritation.  As 
all  pins  and  tubes  must  be  parallel  and 
draw  direct,  a  saddle  extending  beneath 
undercuts  will  drag,  likewise  causing 
irritation. 

PEEPAEATIOK  OF  CAVITIES. 

As  shown  in  Fig.  1.  a,  a,  prepare  as 
broad  and  deep  cavities  as  the  teeth  will 


admit  of  without  weakening  them,  with 
square  seats  and  walls  at  as  near  a  right 
angle  to  the  seat  as  possible,  slightly  di- 
verging toward  the  occlusal  surface  so 
that  the  matrix  will  draw,  and  slightly 
beveled  on  the  occlusal  edge  so  that  the 
inlay  will  protect  the  enamel  wfdis. 

takiko  impression  of  the  cavity  and 
makikq  the  inlay  vitith  tube  at- 
tachment. 

Use  matrix  platinum  foil  1/1000  of  an 
inch  in  thickness  and  prepare  the  matrix 
aa  for  a  porcelain  inlay.  After  the  ma- 
trix is  well  burnished  and  placed  in  the 
cavity,  insert  the  tube  through  the  matrix 
into  ihe  enlarged  canal,  being  always 
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Fio.  1. 


Prepared  cavities  in  first  bicuspids. 


Fio.  2. 


Cavities  prepared  in  the  inlays,  with  tubes. 


Fio.  3. 


Inlays  with  split  pins.    The  inlays,  d,  d,  restore  the  natural  contour  of  the 

-   abutment  teeth. 
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careful  to  have  all  the  tubes  parallel. 
Wax  the  matrix  and  tube  in  place  with 
hard  wax,  remove,  invest,  and  solder 


move  the  impression  with  all  the  parts 
in  place.   From  the  latter  prepare  a  cast. 
In  these  inlays  with  tubes,  prepare 


Fio.  4. 


Completed  piece  on  cast. 


them  together,  using  20-k.  or  22-k.  solder, 
at  the  same  time  restoring  the  contour 
of  the  tooth. 
After  the  inlays  with  tubes  are  made 


cavities  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  c.  For  these 
cavities  second  inkys  are  prepared,  to 
which  the  split  pin  is  attached.  In  pre- 
paring these  cavities  have  as  broad  and 


Fia.  5. 


Fio.  6. 


Bridge  removed  from  cast  showing  cap  on 
molar  and  gold  inlay  and  tube  on  lingual 
surface  of  canine  to  receive  aplit  pin  and  in- 
lay attachment. 

and  the  saddle  is  swaged,  place  these 
parts  in  position  in  the  mouth  and  se- 
cure an  impression  of  them.  Allow  the 
plaster  to  be  a  little  stiff  so  as  to  force 
the  saddle  well  into  the  soft  tissue.  Be- 


Completed  bridge  shown  in  Fig.  5,  on  cast. 

as  deep  a  seat  as  the  inlay  will  admit  of, 
with  buccal  and  lingual  walls  at  as  nearly 
a  right  angle  to  the  seat  as  possible,  and 
with  sufficient  slope  to  admit  of  drawing 
the  split  pins.   To  this  cavity  adapt  a 
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matrix  of  pure  gold,  gage  No.  38  to  40, 
and  through  the  latter  insert  a  pin  into 
the  tube.  Wax  the  several  parts,  remove 
thera,  and  proceed  in  the  same  way  as 


Fig.  7. 


Cast  showing  capped  molars  and  cap  and  tube, 
on  root  of  left  central  incisor. 


Fio.  8. 


Bridge  with  telescoping  crowns  and  cap  and 
split  pin  to  fit  root  of  left  central  incinor. 


with  the  first  inlay,  being  careful  in  sol- 
dering to  restore  the  contour  of  the  tooth 
as  shown  in  Fig.  3,  d.  This  completes 
the  inlay  abutments. 

When  the  abutments  are  made,  place 
them  in  position  with  the  saddle  on  the 
cast;  wax  the  inlays  with  pins  attached 
to  the  saddle — using  hard  wax  in  all  this 
work;  remove  them  from  the  cast,  invest 


and  solder  them,  at  the  same  time  solder- 
ing cleats  to  the  saddle  for  the  support 
of  the  rubber  attachment.  With  the  piece 
so  far  completed,  take  the  bite,  articu- 
late it,  and  proceed  as  in  the  case  of  ordi- 
nary dentures.  Fig.  4  shows  the  work 
completed  on  the  cast. 

The  cases  shown  in  Figs.  5  and  7  are 
constructed  in  the  same  way  as  that 
shown  in  Fig.  1,  with  the  exception  of  the 
pin  and  tube  and  the  telescope  abutment 

Fio.  fl. 


attachments,  which  are  constructed  ac- 
cording to  the  method  devised  by  Dr. 
Fred  A.  Peeso. 

Fig.  5  shows  a  bridge  removed  from 
the  cast,  also  showing  the  cap  on  the 
molar  for  the  telescope,  a,  and  the  gold 
inlay  and  tube  in  the  lingual  surface  of 
the  canine  for  the  split  pin  and  inlay 
attachment.  Fig.  6  shows  the  completed 
work  articulated. 

Fig.  8  shows  a  bridge  removed  from 
the  cast  (Fig.  7)  in  which  the  molars 
have  been  capped  to  receive  the  telesco- 
ping crowns  of  the  bridge.  A  cap  and 
tube  have  been  inserted  in  the  root  of  the 
central  incisor  for  the  reception  of  the 
split  pin  and  cap  attachment.  Fig.  9 
shows  the  completed  work  articulated. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


FOBHAIiIX  AXD  TBIGBBSOIi  IN  COMBIKATIOM'  IS  THE 
TBEATHBNT  OF  F0TBESCXiNT  FUXiFS. 


To  THE  EdITOB  op  THE  DENTAL  CoSMOS: 

Dear  Sir, — A  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant essay  on  dental  therapeutics,  un- 
der the  title  of  "The  Rational  Treatment 
of  Putrescent  Pulps  and  Their  Sequelte/' 
appeared  in  the  issue  of  the  Cosmos  for 
May  1906,  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Buckley  of  Chi- 
cago. 

This  important  subject  should  have 
more  attention  than  has  been  given  it  of 
late  years,  and  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
if  you  will  permit  me  to  give  a  few  statis- 
tics concerning  the  use  of  this  valuable 
combination  of  drugs,  viz,  formalin  and 
tricresol. 

Some  two  years  ago  I  began  the  use  of 
this  combination  for  putrescent  canals, 
and  its  use  was  attended  with  such  sur- 
prising results  that  I  began  a  series  of 
experiments  with  it.  I  do  not  remember 
where  I  first  heard  of  the  use  of  these 
medicines  in  combination,  but  as  Dr. 
Buckley  claims  priority  we  will  give  him 
the  credit,  and  it  may  be  that  it  was  his 
former  article  on  the  subject  that  I  read. 

While  in  practice  in  San  Diego,  Cal., 
I  used  this  formula^  and,  like  Dr.  Buck- 
ley, found  that  if  confined  to  the  treat- 
ment of  those  cases  where  it  is  indicated 
it  will  give  the  results  sought  in  almost 
every  case — not  in  every  case,  as  we  have 
some  failures  with  the  best  of  remedies. 
However,  I  have  attributed  the  failure 
to  my  faulty  manipulation  in  cleansing 
and  properly  filling  the  canal  after  the 
remedy  had  been  used.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  this  remedy  be  used  in  cases 
where  the  pulp  is  not  putrescent  or  gan- 
grenous, it  will  raise  trouble  that  will 


in  all  probability  cause  the  dental  sur- 
geon to  condemn  it  as  unfit  and  danger- 
ous. 

Since  entering  the  United  States  ser- 
vice and  being  appointed  to  duty  in 
the  Islands,  I  have  had  abundance  of  op- 
portunity to  test  the  merits  of  Dr.  Buck- 
ley's formulae — as  in  this  country  the 
soldier  soon  became  emaciated,  and  is 
found  seeking  dental  services.  In  a  great 
many  cases  where  the  pulps  would  not 
have  putrefied  in  the  States  they  have 
done  so  over  here,  and  the  number  of 
men  to  be  treated  makes  it  evident  that 
we  must  find  some  remedy  that  can  be  in- 
serted in  a  very  short  space  of  time  and 
still  be  potent  enough  to  do  what  is  re- 
quired of  it.  Formalin  and  tricresol  have 
done  the  work,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  fewer  failures  will  result  from  the 
use  of  this  combination  of  medicines  than 
with  any  other  known  to  the  profession 
today.  My  experience  with  it  has  been 
a  most  happy  one. 

The  solution  of  mercury  bichlorid  has 
never  been  used  by  me  after  the  dressing' 
with  the  former  drugs  and  the  good 
results  obtfuned  notwithstanding  would 
tend  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
a  necessity.  I  have  been  using  a  mild 
sedative  as  an  after-treatment,  and  filling 
the  canals  as  soon  as  odor  was  absent ;  the 
sooner  the  better,  provided  the  inflamma- 
tory conditions  have  subsided. 
Yours  truly, 

Croxton  L.  Riox, 
Denial  Surg.  U.  S.  Army. 

Caup  Jossuan,  Guiicarab,  p.  I.. 
July  7,  1906. 
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Forty-second  Annual  Meeting. 


(Conttnaed  flrom  page  81.) 


CUNICS. 


Dr.  C.  H.  Gerkish,  Exeter,  N.  H. 
''Napkins  and  Cohesive  Gold  Foil." 

This  clinic  consisted  of  the  making  of 
gold  fillings  of  non-cohesive  in  combi- 
nation with  cohesive  foil;  also  practical 
demonstrations  of  the  use  of  napkins  for 
keeping  the  month  dry  in  minor  opera- 
tions lasting  as  long  as  a  half-hour. 

Dr.  L.  C.  Taylor,  Hartford,  Conn. 
^'Methods  of  Filling  Small  Cavities  in 
Children's  Front  Teeth." 

The  object  of  the  clinic  was  to  show 
the  importance  of  filling  very  small  cavi- 
ties in  the  teeth  of  children  as  young  as 
eight  or  ten  years  of  age.  Dr.  Taylor 
used  for  this  purpose  cement  and  gold  in 
crombination ;  just  sufficient  amount  of 
gold  in  finishing  the  filling  to  protect 
the  cement  imd  prevent  it  from  dissolv- 
ing out  of  the  cavity.  This  operation  ia 
performed  with  the  aid  of  heated  instru- 
ments. 

Dr.  C.  Wesley  Hale,  Springfield. 
"Adapter  for  Abscess  Syringe." 

Dr.  Hale  gave  a  demonstration  of  a 
little  appliance  which  he  termed  an 
'^adapter/'  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
the  syringe,  whereby  the  operator  is  en- 
abled to  carry  medicine  into  cavities  and 
Toot-canals  and  through  the  fistulse  of 
abscesses. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Doubledat,  Boston.  "Com- 
bination Inclined  Plane  and  Retaining 
Appliance." 


This  appliance  (Fig.  1)  is  constructed 
to  take  the  place  of  those  which  have 
heretofore  been  composed  of  all  metal, 
and  have  the  plane  soldered  to  the  an- 
terior portion  of  an  appliance  which  is 
cemented  to  two  or  more  teeth ;  for 
the  reason  that  with  such  an  appliance 
a  great  many  of  the  shredded  or  fibrous 


Fw.  1. 


foods  give  no  end  of  disturbance.  In 
most  cases  where  this  appliance  has  been 
used,  the  arch  has  been  expanded  and 
the  anterior  aspect  of  the  mouth  greatly 
modified,  often  to  the  extent  of  rotating 
one  or  more  teeth.  A  vulcanite  plate 
forms  the  substantial  part  of  the  appli- 
ance and  covers  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
including  the  first  molar.  A  platinized 
gold  plane  (with  suitable  attachments 
soldered  to  the  back)  is  vulcanized  in  the 
correct  position  so  as  to  properly  draw 
the  mandible  forward  at  each  closing  of 
the  mouth ;  also  a  platinized  gold  or  Ger- 
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man  silver  wire  of  from  No.  16  to  No.  21 
gage  (according  to  pressure  desired)  is 
vulcanized  into  the  plate,  extending  out 
through  the  approximal  spaces  between 
the  canine  and  the  first  bicuspid,  and 
across  the  labial  surface  of  the  six  an- 
terior teeth. 


be  removed.  The  anterior  wire  serves  to 
retain  the  arrangement  of  the  anterior 
teeth,  and  pressure  may  be  increased  or 
relieved  on  any  of  these  teeth  by  a  slight 
shaping  of  the  wire  with  contouring  or 
other  suitable  pliers. 

Figs.  2,  3,  and  4  show  an  example  of 


Fio.  2. 


Fio.  3. 


FlO.  4. 


The  plate  serves  as  a  retainer  for  the 
expanded  arch.  The  inclined  plane  at 
the  same  time  modifies  the  bite,  which 
in  most  cases^  especially  in  persons  under 
twenty  years  of  age,  will  have  become 
fixed  in  from  six  to  eight  weeks,  so 
that  this  portion  of  the  appliance  may 


results  obtainable  with  this  appliance.  It 
rnay  be  removed  by  the  patient  at  will 
for  cleansing  the  teeth.  Hearty  co-opera- 
tion and  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the 
patient  make  it  unnecessary  to  cement 
this  appliance  to  the  teeth  in  order  to 
have  it  continuously  worn. 
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Dr.  H.  Cabltok  Smith,  Boston. 
"Appliances  Used  in  Testing  Amalgams, 
Cements,  Etc." 

The  clinic  given  by  Dr.  Smith  illus- 
trated the  course  in  dental  chemistry 
given  at  the  Harvard  Dental  School. 
This  course  aims  to  make  practical  appli- 
cation of  chemical  science  to  the  problems 
of  dentistry,  and  the  clinic  included  the 
simpler  methods  of  salivary  and  uri- 
nary analysis,  which  might  serve  to  indi- 
cate more  or  less  obscure  systemic  con- 
ditions bearing  on  dental  diseases.  The 
object  of  the  clinic  was  not  to  show 
the  very  little  that  has  been  done  up  to 
the  present  time,  but  rather  to  stimulate 
interest  in  such  investigations,  in  order 
that  much  more  may  be  accomplished. 

Methods  of  teaching  were  also  shown, 
together  with  samples  of  laboratory 
work,  this  work  including  the  prepara- 
tion, tests,  and  analysis  of  amalgam  al- 
loy's and  cements,  also  the  micro-chemical 
examination  of  local  anesthetics,  etc. 

Dr.  N.  P.  BuGBEE,  Springfield.  "A 
Method  of  Bridge  Attachment." 

This  clinic  consisted  of  the  demonstra- 
tion of  a  bridge  extending  from  the  first 
molar  to  the  first  bicuspid.  A  gold  cap 
was  placed  over  the  molar,  and,  as  the 
bicuspid  had  a  large  gold  filling  on  the 
distal  surface,  a  groove  was  made  in  the 
filling  and  a  bar  to  rest  in  this  slot,  thus 
allowing  for  the  movement  of  the  teeth 
as  in  a  normal  articulation.  Where  teeth 
are  banded  by  crowns  on  both  abutments 
this  movement  is  lost  and  the  value  of 
the  teeth  impaired. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Moore,  Xewport,  X.  H. 
''A  Card  System  for  Dental  Accounts." 

Dr.  N.  A.  Stanley,  New  Bedford. 
''Porcelain  Molar  Crown." 

The  present  crown,  while  essentially 
the  same,  has  been  somewhat  simplified, 
and  is  more  easily  constructed  than  the 
one  described  a  year  ago  at  this  clinic. 
In  place  of  three  pins,  he  uses  a  staple 
(Fig.  1)  of  No.  18-gage  pure  platinum 
wire.  These  two  pieces  of  platinum  serve 
three  purposes.   The  thin  piece  of  plate 


makes  a  perfect  joint ;  and  the  loop  holds 

the  porcelain  and  prevents  the  ends  from 
spreading  through  contraction  in  baking. 
The  staple  can  readily  be  fitted  to  the 
holes  in  the  tooth.  Corresponding  holes 
are  made  in  the  plate,  and  the  staple  is 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


soldered  to  the  plate  with  pure  gold. 
After  the  cap  has  been  malleted,  bur- 
nished and  trimmed  to  fit  the  end  of  the 
root  accurately,  cover  the  loop  with  suf- 
ficient wax  preparatory  to  securing  the 
bite;  the  wax  is  cooled  by  means  of  cold 
or  iced  water  before  removing  it  from 
the  mouth.  A  sufficiently  accurate  cast 
can  then  be  obtained  to  finish  the  opera- 
tion. Before  setting  the  finished  crown 
(Fig.  2),  "butter"  the  platinum  with 
Evans'  gutta-percha  cement  in  order  to 
obtain  as  perfect  a  joint  as  possible.  The 
application  of  a  little  eucalyptus  oil  and 
the  use  of  a  sharp-pointed  instrument 
will  enable  one  to  trim  away  the  surplus 
gutta-percha. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Sawyer,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
"To  Band  a  Root  so  that  the  Gold  will 
Restore  Accurately  the  Contour  between 
the  Root  and  the  Crown." 

Prepare  the  root  by  beveling  consider- 
ably toward  the  crown  end.  Cut  the 
band  sufficiently  small  to  allow  of  its 
being  fitted  to  the  smallest  portion  of  the 
prepared  end  Ol  the  root,  so  that  when 
pressed  to  place  it  will  stretch  and  closely 
fit  the  beveled  portion.  Now  grind  the 
root,  with  the  band  in  position,  as  short 
as  desired.  Then  grind  any  all-porce- 
lain crown,  preferably  a  detached-post 
crown,  in  length  and  occlusion  to  fit  the 
case.  Burnish  or  swage  a  piece  of  No. 
35  pure  gold  to  fit  accurately  the  end  of 
the  porcelain  crown  next  to  the  band. 

Place  the  crown  with  the  gold  on 
the  now  banded  root,  and  with  the  tooth 
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in  proper  position  mark  the  outline  of 
the  gold  band  on  the  gold  burnished  over 
the  end  of  the  crown,  so  that  both  the 
band  and  the  gold  on  the  crown  can  be 
removed  intact,  and  caught  together  with 
a  very  minute  piece  of  solder  on  the  Un- 
gual side  only  (just  enough  to  hold  the 
two  pieces  together).  This  is  then  re- 
placed on  the  root  and  the  crown  put  in 
position.  As  the  band  and  crown  plate 
have  only  been  slightly  caught  together 
on  the  lingual  side,  there  is  left  some 
latitude  in  the  adjustment  of  the  band 
and  crown  plate,  which  are  now  made 
perfect  as  to  their  relation  to  each  other, 
although  they  need  not  necessarily  fit 
closely  together.  Both  the  band  and 
crown  plate  are  now  slipped  off ;  the  in- 
side of  the  band  and  the  side  of  the  crown 
plate  where  the  crown  is  to  sit  are  filled 
with  powdered  asbestos  mixed  with  water, 
and  a  little  wire  is  twisted  to  hold  the 
parts  in  position.  Then  on  the  outside 
of  the  band,  and  between  the  band  and 
the  crown  plate,  flow  No.  22-k.  gold  sol- 
der, and  then  cement  the  crown,  band, 
and  post  together  in  position  on  the  root. 
When  the  cement  is  hard,  the  crown, 
band,  and  post  are  removed  and  the  band 
is  finished  down  even  with  the  crown. 
It  is  then  ready  to  be  cemented  upon  the 
root  permanently. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Sawyer,  Manchester,  X.  H. 
"To  Replace  a  Broken  Facing  on  a 
Bridge  in  the  Mouth." 

Cut  or  grind  ofE  the  old  pins  even  with 
the  backing.  Then  with  a  drill  the  size 
of  the  platinum  pins,  drill  through  the 
backing  at  the  point  of  one  of  the  origi- 
nal pins.  With  a  cross-cut  fissure  bur 
drill  the  backing  to  the  depth  of  the  plati- 
num pins,  cut  a  slot  to  and  including  the 
other  pin,  and  with  a  cone-shaped  bur 
countersink  the  slot  on  the  lingual  side. 
Xow  select  a  suitable  facing,  the  pins 
of  which  will  pass  into  the  slot.  Remove 
the  facing,  and  with  a  fiat,  wedge-shaped 
instrument  pressed  tightly  between  the 
pins  and  close  to  the  porcelain,  bend  the 
ends  of  the  pins  together,  and  with  a 
file  fiatten  the  pins  slightly  where  the 
ends  meet,  so  that  a  small  piece  of  Ko. 
1 8-k.  solder  can  be  laid  upon  them. 


Then  lay  the  facing  on  a  piece  of  asbes- 
tos, and  with  a  mouth  blowpipe  gently 
heat  up  and  solder  the  pins  together,  thus 
forming  a  staple,  which  when  the  facing 
is  in  place  will  enter  the  slot  and  extend 
into  the  countersunk  portion.  The  latter 
is  then  filled  with  quick-setting  amalgam 
and  the  repair  is  completed. 

Dr.  G.  V.  1.  Brown,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
"Cleft  Palate— Surgical." 

Two  operations  for  the  surgical  closure 
of  cleft  palate  were  performed.  One  of 
the  cases  was  that  of  a  boy,  two  years  of 
age,  with  a  large  opening  in  the  hard 
palate  that  still  persisted  after  two  pre- 
vious unsuccessful  operations  for  the 
closure  of  congenital  cleft  of  the  hard 
and  soft  palates.  The  borders  of  the 
opening  in  the  hard  palate  were  fresh- 
ened, and  all  the  tissue  loosened  from  it, 
including  the  periosteum  as  well  as  the 
overlying  structures.  Incisions  were 
made  along  the  alveolar  borders  of  the 
palate,  and  the  intervening  tissue  drawn 
together  and  sutured  in  the  center.  The 
final  result  as  reported  by  the  physician 
in  charge  was  entirely  successfiU. 

The  second  patient  was  a  little  girl, 
two  and  one-half  years  of  age,  with  a 
fissure  in  the  soft  palate  extending  nearly 
through  the  hard  palate,  the  alveolar  por- 
tion in  front  being  intact.  The  same 
operation  as  described  in  the  previous 
case  was  performed  successfully  with  the 
complete  closure  of  the  fissure.  This 
patient  was  removed  from  the  hospital 
the  day  after  the  operation  and  taken  to 
her  home  in  another  city.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  conditions  for  treatment 
were  thus  made  extremely  diificult,  a 
recent  report  from  the  physician  in 
charge  is  entirely  satisfactory,  a  result 
that  under  the  circumstances  is  largely 
due  to  the  faithful  post-operative  care  of 
Dr.  M.  C.  Smith. 

Dr.  George  C.  Ainsworth,  Boston. 
*'A  Compound  Bicuspid  or  Molar  Filling, 

Using  the  Matrix  and  Soft  or  Semi- 
cohesive  Gold  at  the  Cervical  Wall,  Ex- 
tending Up  Two-thirds  of  the  Filling, 
and  Finishing  with  Cohesive  Gold  under 
the  Mallet." 
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The  advantages  of  this  method  are: 
Hnch  saving  of  time  and  strain  upon  the 
part  of  boui  patient  and  operator,  be- 
side a  far  better  insurance  against 
future  caries  at  the  cervical  wall,  by 
virtue  of  the  soft  gold  used  at  the  points 
most  liable  to  recurrent  decay.  It  also 
leaves  that  part  of  the  filling  ordinarily 
moet  difficult  of  access  to  the  finishing 
process,  well-nigh  finished,  requiring 
scarcely  more  than  a  careful  burnishing 
at  the  cervical  wall.  This  method  has 
been  his  constant  practice  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  during  which  time  he  has 
become  more  and  more  convinced  that  a 
proper  matrix  correctly  applied  is  one  of 
the  greatest  assistants  in  modern  den- 
tistry. 

Dr.  C.  D.  Beedle,  T^minster.  "A 
Bridge,  Using  S.  S.  White  or  Justi  Dia- 
toric  Teeth  for  the  Facings,  and  Gold 
Inlays  for  the  Abutments." 

A  plaster  impression  and  bite  of  the 
teeth  are  taken  with  the  inlays  in  place. 
The  inlays  are  removed  from  the  teeth 
and  placed  in  proper  position  in  the  im- 
pression, and  a  cast  made.  A  suitable 
tooth  is  selected,  and  88-k.  gold,  No.  32 
or  34  gage,  is  burnished  to  the  back  and 
into  the  opening  of  the  diatoric  tooth. 
The  inlays  are  removed  from  the  cast, 
and  slots  drilled  in  them  at  right  angles 
to  the  long  axis  of  the  tooth,  as  near  to 
the  cervical  edge  of  the  inlay  as  is  con- 
Bistent  with  strength,  and  a  flat  platinum 
and  iridium  bar  is  fitted  to  the  slots. 
The  inlays  and  bar  are  then  replaced  on 
the  caatj  and  the  teeth  and  backings 
are  adjusted  and  fastened  with  sticky- 
was.  The  whole  piece  is  then  removed ; 
the  inlays  and  teeth  are  taken  from  the 
bar  and  backing,  which  are  invested 
aod  soldered.  The  inlays  and  bar  are 
cemented  in  place.  When  hard,  the  sur- 
plus cement  is  removed  and  the  teeth 
are  cemented  to  the  backing. 

Dr.  George  T.  Baker,  Boston.  "Or- 
thodontia, Showing  Appliances  in  the 
Mouth." 

A  patient  was  shown  with  appliances  in 
position  for  the  correction  of  positional 
irregnlarities  of  the  teeth.   The  patient 


was  a  boy,  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  the 
malposition  was  attributed  to  three 
causes:  (1)  Mouth-breathing,  due  to 
adenoids  and  enlarged  tonsils;  (2)  too 
long  retention  of  the  deciduous  teeth; 
(3)  a  habit  of  biting  the  lower  lip. 

These  combined  causes  had  resulted  in 
an  abnormal  protrusion  of  the  upper  in- 
cisors, a  contraction  of  the  maxilla  and 
mandible,  and  a  developing  retrusion  of 
the  lower  teeth.  The  adenoids  and  tonsils 
had  been  excised,  and  normal  breathing 
was  restored.  The  lower  second  deciduous 
molars  had  been  extracted  to  make  way 
for  the  bicuspid,  which  soon  erupted. 
Appliances  were  made  of  German  silver 
spring  wire  for  both  upper  and  lower 
teeth  (Jackson).  Thus  the  arches  were 
spread,  the  upper  incisors  retracted,  and 
normal  occlusion  restored.  Plaster  casts 
were  shown  representing  the  mouth  both 
before  and  after  the  treatment.  Atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  clean  and  healthy 
condition  of  the  mouth,  the  absence  of 
all  inftammation,  and  the  ease  and  com- 
fort with  which  the  appliances  were 
worn,  being  easily  removed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  brushing  the  teeth. 

Dr.  C.  Edson  Abbott,  Franklin. 
"Porcelain  Inlay  in  Approximo-incisal 
Restoration  in  Anterior  Teeth,  with 
Special  Reference  to  Strength/' 

Patient,  Dr.  K.  Palmer,  Mass.  The 
cavity,  a  large  approximo-incisal  one  in 
an  upper  right  central,  including  the 
lingual  pit  and  embracing  one-third  of 
the  width  of  the  tooth. 

Cavity  preparation.  The  tooth  and 
neighboring  territory  were  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  the  mouth  was  sprayed.  All 
decay  was  removed  with  sharp  burs.  A 
flat  cervical  seat  was  obtained  with  the 
square  fissure  burs.  A  deep  depression 
was  cut  in  the  tooth  throughout  its  ex- 
tent, so  as  to  retain  the  inlay  by  a  large 
tongue  of  porcelain  extending  through- 
out the  cavity.  The  margins  were  shaped 
and  finished  with  finishing  burs,  stones, 
and  disks  to  the  utmost  smoothness,  and 
at  right  angles  with  the  tooth-surfaces. 

Matrix  formation.  The  matrix  was 
prepared  by  forcing  the  center  of  a  large 
piece  of  annealed  platinum  foil,  1/1000, 
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into  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  with  a  ball 
of  cotton.  The  cotton  was  removed,  and 
the  matrix  was  held  in  place  with  a  strip 
of  rubber  dam  and  burnished  to  an  ac- 
curate fit.  The  final  burnishing  being 
direct  on  the  platinum  foil  at  the  maT- 
giuB,  made  it  thinnest  at  that  point, 
thus  giving  the  best  possible  joint.  The 
matrix  is  held  firmly  with  the  fingers 
over  the  margin,  the  excess  foil  is  bent 
free,  and  the  matrix  teased  out. 

Baking.  The  first  bake  was  a  thin  film 
of  yellow  foundation  body;  the  second 
bake  was  of  the  same  material,  and  re- 
stored the  dentin  of  the  tooth  in  color 
and  shape.  Two  bakes  of  No.  A  enamel 
body  finished  the  inlay,  the  contour 
being  determined  by  geometrically  pro- 
jecting the  tooth-surfaces  shown  by  the 
matrix. 

Cementation.  The  matrix  was  peeled 
off  the  moistened  inlay,  and  tooth  and 
inlay  undercut  with  wheel  burs  and  car- 
borundum disk,  sprayed  and  dried,  and 
the  inlay  cemented  in  position  with 
creamy  Harvard  special  inlay  cement  of 
the  same  shade  as  the  enamel.  The  inlay 
was  held  firmly  in  place  with  springy 
steel  instruments  until  the  cement  had 
hardened,  and  paraffin  was  then  flowed 
over  the  completed  operation. 


The  special  point  of  novelty  in  the 
operation  is  the  retention  of  the  matrix 
in  the  cavity  with  strips  of  rubber  dam, 
which  hold  it  firmly  against  the  margins 
at  all  points,  preventing  tears  and  dis- 
tortion, and  allowing  perfect  vision  of 
the  cavit}',  and  a  slight  rounding  of  the 
ineisal  margins  of  the  tooth  and  inlay 
with  disks  before  setting.  The  cavity 
was  made  with  a  joint  square  across  the 
cutting  edge,  and  with  a  slight  half- 
round  groove  between  the  enamel  plates 
made  by  a  small  finishing  fissure  bur  held 
parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  tooth.  All 
ineisal  margins  being  rounded,  the  blunt 
margins  resist  wear,  and  although  in 
appearance  like  the  tubercle  of  a  tooth, 
yet  show  no  break  in  the  continuity  of  ap- 
pearance, and  in  addition  the  joint  is 
somewhat  sheltered  from  direct  stress. 

I  would  recommend  a  trial  of  the 
principle  of  the  blunt  margin  method  in 
margins  exposed  to  the  stress  of  mastica- 
tion. 

Dr.  I.  J.  Wetherbee,  Boston.  "Tin 
and  Gold." 

Dr.  Wetherbee's  clinic  consisted  of  a 
combination  tin  and  gold  filling  in  a 
mesio-occlusal  cavity  of  a  bicuspid 
tooth. 


NATIONAIi  DIOTTAX  ASSOCIATION. 


Tenth  Annual  Heetlngr,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  September  18>21,  1006. 


General  Sessions. 


Tuesday — First  Session. 

The  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Dental  Association  was  held  at 
Atlanta,  Qa.,  September  IS  to  21,  1906, 
in  the  ball-room  of  the  New  Kimball 
House. 

The  first  general  session  was  called  to 
order  at  10  o'clock  Tuesday,  September 
18th,  by  the  president.  Dr.  M.  F.  Finley, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Eev.  Dr.  Junius  W.  Millard,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  invoked  divine  blessings  on  the  de- 
liberations of  the  association. 

The  President  then  introduced  Gov- 
ernor J.  M.  Terrell,  who  delivered  the 
address  of  welcome  to  the  association. 

Following  the  address  of  the  Governor, 
the  President  of  the  association.  Dr.  M. 
P.  Finley,  introduced  Dr.  D.  D.  Atkinson 
of  Brunswick,  Ga.,  who  delivered  an  ad- 
dress of  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  dentists 
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of  the  state  of  Georgia;  at  the  close  of 
which. 

The  response  to  both  addresses  on  be- 
half of  the  National  Dental  Association 
was  made  in  felicitous  terms  by  Dr.  B. 
Holly  Smith  of  Baltimore. 

At  the  close  of  Dr.  Smith's  address 
the  Executive  Comicil  made  a  brief  re- 

g)rt  through  its  chairman.  Dr.  H.  J. 
urkhart  of  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  upon  some 
matters  of  business  routine  and  announ- 
cing the  reading  of  the  President's  ad- 
dress, to  be  followed  by  the  reading  of 
a  paper  by  Dr.  C.  S.  Butler  of  Buffalo, 
X.  Y.,  as  the  program  for  the  meeting  as 
then  in  session.  This  report  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Council  having  been  formally 
adopted. 

Dr.  Frank  Holland,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  vice- 
president  from  the  South,  was  called  to 
the  chair,  and  the  president,  Dr.  M.  F. 
FiXLET,  read  his  annual  address,  as  fol- 
lows: 

President's  Address. 

The  pleasant  privilege  of  welcoming  so 
large  a  number  of  professional  brethren 
to  this  the  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Dental  Association  is  a  source 
of  extreme  gratification  to  me. 

The  warm-hearted  greetings  from  the 
chief  executive  of  this  state  and  from  a 
local  professional  brother,  voicing  the 
sentiments  of  this  community,  which 
ranks  so  high  commercially,  politically, 
socially,  and  educationally,  ought  to  in- 
spire us  to  be  faithful  and  earnest  in  our 
work  while  here,  to  measure  up  to  the 
full  standard  of  our  obligations  in  seek- 
ing out  the  truths  of  nature  and  science 
and  promulgating  them  for  the  benefit 
of  humanity.  Your  very  presence  means 
that  such  will  be  the  case,  for  only  those 
devoted  to  the  best  interests  of  their  pro- 
fession will  make  the  sacrifices  necessary 
to  attend  such  gatherings. 

I  congratulate  you  all  upon  this  auspi- 
cious occasion  in  that  so  many  are  here, 
and  that  so  many  are  to  take  part  in  the 
program  of  papers  and  clinics;  such  la- 
bors indicate  a  genuine  love  for  the  pro- 
fession of  dentistry,  the  profession  yon 
have  chosoi  for  your  life-work  and  which 
is  surely  worthy  of  your  best  efforts. 

TOU  XLIX.— 13 


On  behalf  of  the  National  Dental  As- 
sociation I  take  great  pleasure  in  extend- 
ing to  you  all  a  most  hearty  welcome  and 
a  cordial  invitation  to  participate  in  the 
deliberations  of  this  meeting.  This  occa- 
sion is  one  that  I  cannot  let  pass  without 
again  voicing  the  strongest  sentiments  of 
appreciation  of  the  honor  with  which  this 
great  association  invested  me  in  Buffalo 
last  year,  and  without  again  sincerely 
thanking  you  for  the  confi,dence  thus 
manifested.  For  twenty-seven  years  my 
name  has  been  on  the  rolls  of  this  asso- 
ciation and  its  predecessors,  and  thus  it 
has  been  my  privilege  to  know  the 
great  lights  in  dentistry  of  that  period 
— which  knowledge  has  been  to  me  a  con- 
stant source  of  inspiration  and  pleasure. 
This  association  and  its  predecessors 
have  made  enviable  records  in  history 
through  the  efforts  put  forth  in  their 
name. 

With  these  influences  as  incentives  it 
has  been  my  earnest  desire  and  utmost 
endeavor  to  fulfil  the  obligations  of  this 
high  ofiBce  with  truth  and  justice  as 
guides.  I  realize  the  limitations  placed 
upon  human  individual  effort,  and,  so 
doing,  have  sought  advice  and  counsel 
from  those  more  experienced  before  tak- 
ing action  upon  any  matter  which  came 
to  my  notice. 

Since  the  Buffalo  meeting  a  series  of 
important  events  have  occurred  demand- 
ing deliberation  and  action  to  which  I 
will  now  invite  your  attention.  The  first 
matter  requiring  coiuideratiou  was  in 
consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  yellow 
fever  in  the  ports  of  the  southern  states 
last  summer  and  fall,  and  a  request  came 
from  members  and  officers  of  the  associa- 
tion for  a  change  of  date  of  the  Atlanta 
meeting  to  avoid  what  seemed  a  danger 
for  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  South  in 
September.  A  postal-card  vote  was  sug- 
gested to  make  the  date  of  meeting  in 
October  instead  of  the  date  fixed  by  vote 
of  the  association  at  Buffalo. 

To  remove  the  necessity  for  a  change 
of  date,  which  is  always  so  disastrous  to 
the  attendance  on  such  occasions,  I  de- 
termined to  seek  information  and  advice 
from  the  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hos- 
pital Service,  and  forthwith  wrote  to  the 
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Snrgeon-general  of  tliat  service  and  re- 
ceived the  following  reply : 

TbEASUBT  DeFARTUEKT,  WASHtirGTOS, 

November  27,  1903. 
Db.  M.  F.  Finlet.  President  National  Dratal 
Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 

5ir,— The  Bureau  is  in  receipt  of  your 
communication  of  November  2S,  I&05,  request- 
ing to  be  informed,  in  the  interest  of  the 
dental  profession,  whose  National  Associa- 
tion meets  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  next  September, 
what  the  probabilities  are  for  a  return  of 
yellow  fever  next  summer  in  the  ports  of 
the  southtTQ  states. 

In  reply,  you  are  informed,  that  while 
there  is  always  a  possibility  of  a  recrudes- 
cence of  the  disease,  the  Bureau  does  not 
regard  a  recurrence  of  the  fever  as  a  prob- 
ability, nnd  measures  are  now  being  taken 
and  will  be  continued  throughout  the  winter 
to  prevent  such  a  contingency.  While  not 
assured  of  tlie  success  of  such  measures,  the 
Bureau  has  faith  in  their  efficacy. 

Respectfully, 

A.  il.  Glexnax, 
Acting  Surgeon-general. 

This  reply  was  communicated  to  those 
who  had  written  me  about  clianging  the 
date  of  the  meetings  and  was  the  assur- 
ance needed  to  quiet  anxiety  and  settle 
that  point. 

Another  matter  of  great  import  was 
the  appalling  disaster  which  befell  San 
Francisco  and  other  near-by  cities  of 
California  when  the  earthquake  and  fire 
made  such  havoc. 

Communications  both  by  wire  and  by 
mail  reached  me  from  the  chairman  of 
your  Executive  Committee  and  Executive 
Council,  suggesting  a  contribution  from 
the  funds  of  this  association  to  aid  our 
suffering  professional  brethren.  After 
considerable  correspondence  with  other 
officers  of  the  association  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  funds  available^  an  order  for 
$350  was  drawn  on  the  treasurer,  to  he 
sent  to  Dr.  Leander  Van  Orden,  San 
Francisco,  secretary  of  the  Dentists'  Ee- 
lief  Committee,  to  assist  the  distressed  in 
our  profession.  Indorsement  by  the  asso- 
ciation of  this  action  is  hoped  for.  Also, 
after  a)nsult»tion  among  the  members  of 
the  Committee  of  Fifteen  of  the  Fourth 
International  Dental  Congress,  it  was  de- 


termined to  send  from  the  funds  of  that 
organization  the  sum  of  $750  for  the 
same  object,  viz,  relief  of  earthquake  suf- 
ferers in  California.  Following  is  Dr. 
Van  Orden's  letter  of  acknowledgment : 

2417  WASHINeiON  ST., 

Sam  Fbancisco,  California, 

May  22,  1906. 

Db.  M.  F,  FurtET,  Treasurer  Fourth  Intei^ 
national  Congress,  1928  I  st..  X.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Dr.  Finlcy, — Please  accept  our  grate- 
ful acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  the 
most  generous  gift,  $750.  through  your  hands, 
from  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  of  the  Fourth 
International  Dental  Congress.  It  comes 
most  opportunely,  for  we  have  exhausted  the 
money  so  generously  sent  from  Chicago. 
While  our  men  are  baring  themselves  bravely 
in  the  face  of  disaster,  we  fear  that  there  are 
some  cases  of  serious  distress,  which  we  hope 
to  justly  seek  out.  We  will  be  glad  to  try 
to  limit  the  benefaction  to  ethical  practi- 
tioners, though  every  class  of  us  must  be  im- 
pressed with  the  deep-down  satisfaction  that 
comes  only  from  generous,  unselfish  fraternal 
co-operation.  We  can  only  hope  that  the 
great  geographical  distance  of  California  will 
be  offset  in  the  future  by  the  short  road  of 
fraternal  effort,  and  that  our  memories  may 
be  long  ones.  We  will  gratefully  acknowledge 
the  donation  from  the  National  Dental  Asso- 
ciation. 

Witli  personal  appreciation,  I  am 

Yours  sincerely  and  hopefully, 

Leandeb  Van  Ohden. 
Sec'y  Dentists'  Relief  Committer. 

Again :  Information  was  brought  to 
my  attention,  in  rumors,  of  a  determina- 
tion to  supersede  the  National  Dental  As- 
sociation by  organizing  another  associa- 
tion of  a  national  character,  or  reviving 
one  of  the  old  associations  to  which  the 
National  Dental  Association  succeeded. 

After  careful  thought,  consultation, 
and  advice,  it  was  determined  to  incor- 
porate the  National  Dental  Association  as 
successor  to  the  American  Dental  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Southern  Dental  Associa- 
tion, in  order  to  protect  this  organization 
in  its  rights  and  perpetuate  it  for  the  good 
it  had  done  and  might  hereafter  accom- 
plish. Herewith  is  the  document  setting 
forth  that  action : 
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Cbbtificate  of  Incorforation  or  the 

Natiohal  Deivtal  Association. 

The  undersigned,  Mark  F.  Fimuit,  J.  H. 
LoNDOTi,  and  W.  N.  Cogan,  all  being  of  full 
'Age,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  resi- 
dents of  the  District  of  Columbia,  desiring  to 
associate  themselves  and  the  present  members 
of  the  unincorporated  society  known  as  the 
"Natioiwl  Dental  Association"  (toccessors  of 
the  anincoiporated  societies  known  as  the 
"American  Dental  Association"  and  the 
"Southern  Dental  Association"),  in  the  for- 
maticm  of  an  incorporated  society,  for  the  pur- 
poses and  objects  hereinafter  set  forth,  do 
hereby  certify  as  follows: 

Firtt:  The  name  which  this  incorpor- 
ated society  shall  be  known  in  law  shall  be 
The  Natiorai.  Deittal  Association. 

Second:  The  term  for  which  this  society 
is  organized  shall  be  perpetual. 

Third:  The  particular  business  and  objects 
of  this  society  shall  be  to  cultivate  the  science 
and  art  of  dentistiy  and  of  its  collateral 
branches,  to  elevate  and  sustain  the  profes- 
sional character  of  dentists,  to  promote 
among  them  mutual  improvement,  social 
intercourse  and  good  feeling,  and,  collectively, 
to  represent  and  have  cognizance  of  the 
common  interests  of  the  dental  profession. 

Fourth:  The  number  of  its  Trustees,  Di- 
rectors, or  Managers,  for  the  first  year  of  ite 
existence,  shall  be  sixteen  (16),  who  shall  be 
divided  into  an  Executive  Committee,  consist- 
ing of  nine  (9)  members,  as  follows,  to  wit: 

J.  D.  Patteesox,  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

C.  N.  Johnson,  of  Chicago,  Illinois. 

H.  B.  McFaddbn,  of  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

V.  H.  Jackson,  of  Kew  York,  N.  Y. 

C.  J.  Grieves,  of  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

W.  N.  CoGAN,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

C.  S.  BuxLEB,  of  Buffalo,  New  York. 

G.  V.  I,  Bkown,  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

T.  P.  HiNUAN,  of  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

And  an  Executive  Council,  consisting  of  seven 
( 7  )  members,  as  follows,  to  wit : 

U.  J.  Burehart,  Chairman,  of  Batavia, 
N.  Y. 

J.  Y.  Cbawfobd,  of  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Chas.  McManus,  of  Hartford,  Conn. 
i\  O.  Hetrick,  of  Ottawa,  Kan. 
E.  K.  Biaib,  of  Waverly,  111. 
M.  F.  FiNLET,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
A.  H.  Peck,  of  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Fifth:  It  is  hereby  particularly  provided 
that  all  present  permanent  members  of  the 
unincorporated  society  known  as  the  National 
Dental  Association  shall  be  considered  as 
permanent  members  of  this  incorporated  so- 
ciety, known  as  the  National  Dental  Associa- 
tion, and  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges 


of  the  class  to  which  thejr  haUmib  without 
further  acUon. 

Biath:  The  above-named  incorporated  so< 
ciety  shall  have  no  capital  stock. 

Bwenth:  the  present  Ooiutitution  and 
Rules  of  Order  of  the  unincorporated  society 
known  as  the  National  Dental  Association 
are  hereby  adopted  as  the  Oonstttutdon  and 
Rules  of  Order  of  the  incorporated  society 
known  as  the  Nati<Hial  Dental  Association, 
in  so  for  as  the  same  are  not  in  conflict  with 
any  law  now  in  force  enacted  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

Eighth:  The  officers  of  this  incorporated 
society  shall  be  the  present  officers  of  the 
unincorporated  society  known  as  the  Na- 
tional Dental  Association,  and  all  commit- 
tees elected  or  appointed  by  the  said  National 
Dental  Association,  at  its  last  annual  meet- 
ing, held  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  state  of  New 
York,  on  the  25th,  26th,  and  27th  days  of 
July  1905,  shall  be  considered  the  officers  and 
committees  of  this  incorporated  society  known 
as  the  National  Dental  Association,  until 
their  successors  shall  be  elected  or  appointed, 
in  accordance  with  the  Constitution  and  By- 
laws. 

In  Wf(ne«  wh«reof,  we  have  hereunto  set 
our  bands  and  seals  this  fifth  day  of  March, 
A.  D.  1900. 

{Mark  F.  Fctuet.  [Seal.] 
J.  H.  LoHDOir.  [Seal.] 
W.  N.  CoGAN.  [Seal.] 


City  of  Washington,  i 
District  op  Columbia,  f  **' 

I,  Mason  N.  Richardson,  a  Notary  Public 
in  and  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
do  hereby  certify  that  Mark  F.  Finley, 
J.  H.  London,  and  W.  N.  Cogan,  per> 
sonally  well  known  unto  me  as  being 
the  parties  who  executed  the  forcing 
and  annexed  Certificate  of  Incorpora- 
tion of  the  National  Dental  Associa- 
tion, personally  appeared  before  me,  in 
said  District,  and  acknowledged  the 
same  to  be  their  act  and  deed,  and  the 
act  and  deed  of  each  of  them. 

In  toitnesa  whereof,  1  have  hereunto  af- 
fixed my  official  seal,  this  fifth  day  of 
March,  A.  D.  1906. 
(Signed)    Mason  N.  Richardson, 
[Seal.]  Notary  Public,  D.  C. 

Further:  False  criticisms  of  the  work 
of  one  of  the  most  important  committees 
of  this  aBSociation  were  made,  published^ 
and  circulated;  in  an  effort  to  defeat  the 
very  purpose  for  which  this  committee 
was  called  into  existence  and  for  which 
it  had  so  assiduously  labored. 
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Besolutions  have  been  passed  by  this 
association  directing  <that  sX\  matters  per- 
taining to  the  Tork  of  legislation  should 

be  transacted  through  this  same  commit- 
tee. Had  those  critjcisms  been  left  to 
stand,  and  those  making  and  circulating 
them  left  to  pursue  their  plans,  the  work 
of  this  important  committee,  which  had 
been  ably  supplemented  by  some  of  the 
best  men  in  the  profession  and  by  the 
authorities  of  the  best  educational  insti- 
tutions of  the  country,  would  have  been 
nullified  and  the  profession's  dignity 
belittled  and  degraded. 

Consequently,  after  due  consideration 
and  consultation  a  special  committee  was 
appointed  to  look  into  and  consider  all 
questions  involved.  This  special  com- 
mittee has  prepared  a  report,  and  at 
a  time  to  be  designated  it  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  association. 

At  the  union  meeting  of  the  Maryland 
State  Dental  Association  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  Dental  Society  held  in  June, 
a  paper  was  presented  on  'Tharmacopeial 
Revision,"  by  Edward  Hoffmeister  of 
Baltimore,  which  contained  a  suggestion 
that  the  National  Dental  Association  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  sending  delegates 
to  the  next  convention  for  revision  of  the 
U.  S.  Pharmacopeia. 

This  suggestion  seemed  to  me  a  good 
one,  and  to  further  the  project  I  wish  to 
present  a  few  items  of  history.  In 
Dr.  Lyman  Spalding  of  New  York  city 
submitted  to  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
County  of  New  York  a  project  for  the 
formation  of  a  National  Pharmacopeia. 
The  first  general  convention  for  forma- 
tion of  a  National  Pharmacopeia  assem- 
bled in  Washington,  D.  C,  January  1. 
1820,  and  published  the  Pharmacopeia 
adopted  at  that  convention  on  December 
15,  1820,  since  which  time,  at  regular 
intervals,  revisions  have  been  made.  The 
membership  of  the  Convention  for  Phar- 
macopeial  Bevision  is  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Medical  Departments 
of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Hospital 
Service;  medical  societies  and  associa- 
tions, medical  colleges  and  universities; 
pharmaceutical  associations,  colleges  and 
universities  of  pharmacy. 


The  dental  profession  has  so  far  ad- 
vanced, and  is  so  interested  in  the  ques- 
tions to  come  before  this  convention  of 

revision,  that  I  determined  to  write  to  the 
president  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopeial 
Convention  to  ascertain  if  delegates 
would  be  received  from  the  National 
Dental  Association  in  the  next  Phar- 
macopeial Convention.  Following  is  a 
reply: 

LONQFOBT,  N.  J., 

Jtdy  25,  1900. 
Db.  M.  F.  Futlgt,  President,  I92B  I  st.,N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir,— Your  letter  of  July  12th  has 
been  handed  to  me  for  reply,  Dr.  H.  C.  Wood, 
president  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopeial  Con- 
vention being  out  of  town  on  his  vacation 
at  Rangely,  Me. 

The  next  coDvention  for  the  revision  of  the 
U.  S.  Pbamuicopeia  will  asBemble  in  the  citj 
of  Washington  on  the  first  Monday  of  May 
1910.  My  personal  opinion  is  that  the  Na- 
tional  Dental  Association  delegates  would  be 
given  a  welcome  at  the  convention,  with  the 
privilege  of  the  floor.  I  think  it  would  re- 
quire a  resolution  passed  by  the  oonvention 
to  receive  the  delegates  as  full  members.  I 
would  advise  writing  to  the  president  of  the 
convention.  Dr.  H.  C.  Wood,  about  January 
1910.  He  will  probably  authorise  the  ap- 
pointmrat  of  delegates  from  your  body. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Joseph  F.  Reuinoton, 
Chairman  Committee  of  ReviHon. 

I  would  suggest  that  this  associa- 
tion seriously  consider  this  opportunity 
and  prepare  to  send  delegates  to  the  con- 
vention. 

Since  our  last  meeting  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Fourth  International  Dental 
Congress  have  appeared,  and  are  a  glori- 
ous monument  to  the  credit  of  this  asso- 
ciation, which  authorized  and  fostered 
that  congress.  The  publishers  should 
also  be  congratulated  on  such  splendid 
work  as  is  manifest  in  the  nuike-up  of 
those  three  volimies. 

A  full  and  final  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Fifteen,  which  had  in  charge  the 
organization  and  conduct  of  this  great 
Fourth  Intemaitional  Dental  Congress, 
will  be  made  at  this  meeting,  every  detail 
of  the  work  intrusted  to  that  Committee 
having  been  completed. 
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AEMY  MEDICAL  MUSEUM  AND  LIBEART. 

Especial  attention  is  invited  to  the 
valuable  exhibit  pertaining  to  dentistry, 
in  both  the  Army  Medical  Museum  and 
Library,  and  again,  I  would  urge  every 
member  of  the  association  to  m^  con- 
tributions, to  this  vast  storehouse,  of 
specimens  which  are  of  value  and  which 
otherwise  may  be  lost  to  the  profession — ■ 
where  they  will  be  made  of  permanent 
benefit  by  their  proper  arrangement,  dis- 
play, and  care,  and  will  be  a  source  of 
education,  and  will  also  in  a  most  distinct 
way  enable  dentistry  to  make  a  record 
comparable  to  that  of  medicine. 

The  record  already  there  is  due  to 
the  earnest  efforts  of  the  conunittee  of 
this  association,  whose  hands  should  be 
strengthened  by  more  and  better  support 
from  the  entire  membership.  I  would 
fl<i£S^t  a  revival  of  the  effort  by  this  as- 
sociation to  induce  Congress  to  appropri- 
ate for  and  establish  the  position  of  den- 
t^  assistant  curator  in  that  institution. 
This  plan  was  tried  several  years  ago, 
and,  with  proper  effort  now,  it  is  my  opin- 
ion that  our  profession  would  be  .recog- 
nized at  this  time  by  Congress  to  that 
extent.  Such  a  position  would  afford 
wtmderful  opportunity  for  research  work 
in  many  directions,  and  annual  reports 
could  be  made  which  would  stimulate  and 
arouse  zeal  in  the  profession. 

In  the  National  Museum,  an  institu- 
tion adjoining  the  Army  Medical  Muse- 
um and  Library,  there  is  also  great  op- 
portunity for  research  work  in  both  medi- 
cine and  denti^ry,  but  advantage  is  not 
being  taken  as  it  should  be  by  the  pro- 
fessions, of  the  available  material  the 
government  is  there  collecting  and  ar- 
ranging. Through  an  introduction  by 
Dr.  Bc^e  to  an  official  there^  it  has  been 
my  privily  to  note  the  possibilities  for 
enabling  valuable  knowledge  to  be  dug 
out  of  those  collections,  in  a  direction 
other  than  the  course  which  those  in  the 
employ  of  the  government  are  now  pursu- 
ing. It  is  my  suggestion,  also,  that  this 
association  establish  a  chair  or  found  a 
professorship  in  research  work  in  these 
govemment  institutions,  and  make  it  per- 
manent by  appropriating  a  fixed  sum 


therefor,  believing  that  in  so  doing  we 
will  ms^e  a  record  to  the  everlasting 
credit  of  our  association  and  our  profes- 
sion. Bepeatedly  have  the  members  of 
the  dental  profession  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  conducted  members  of  this  and 
other  societies  through  the  above-men- 
tioned museums  and  library,  and  in  the 
interest  of  progress  have  endeavored  to 
spread  as  broaiUy  as  possible  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  usefulness  of  the  collections 
there  accumulating. 

COMMITTEE  OX  HISTOBT. 

This  association  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  success  which  has  attended  the  ef- 
forts of  its  Committee  on  History,  which 
has,  in  the  interim  since  our  last  meeting, 
offered  to  the  members  a  volume  of  valu- 
able historical  interest  to  the  professipn. 
The  membership  should  show  their  full 
appreciation  of  this  committee's  efforts, 
by  quickly  responding  to  the  appeal 
which  has  been  made  for  funds  to  publish 
this  work.  In  fact,  better  and  more 
unanimous  and  more  unselfish  support 
should  be  given  to  every  committee  of  this 
association  in  their  work  if  true  progress 
is  to  be  made  in  dentistry,  and  if  that 
progress  is  to  accomplish  the  most  good 
that  can  be  made  of  it.  Your  committee 
on  History  further  states  that  when  this 
first  volume  is  successfully  published,  a 
second  and  companion  volume  will  be  u- 
sued,  Isreating  of  the  more  modem  aspect 
of  dentistry.  How  essential,  then,  that  we 
come  forward  generously  and  place  the 
sinews  of  war  in  the  hands  of  our  hard- 
working Committee  on  History. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ORAL  HTOIEXE. 

I  cordially  indorse  the  work  of  the 
Committee  on  Oral  Hygiene,  which  has 
labored  assiduously  since  its  first  estab- 
lishment. A  very  interesting  and  valu- 
able presentation  of  material  for  your 
consideration  will  be  made  at  this  meet- 
ing, and  a  solution  is  offered  to  the  prob- 
lem which  has  been  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  the  leaders  of  the  work  of  this 
committee,  by  a  resolution  to  be  offered 
and  which  was  placed  on  the  program 
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that  all  might  see  it  and  be  favorablv 
impressed  by  it.  The  resolution  is  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Dental  Asso- 
ciation authorize  their  Committee  on  Oral 
Hygiene  to  formulate  and  publish  a  "first 
edition"  of  a  treatise  on  Oral  Hygiene  for  the 
public;  the  total  cos't  of  compilation  and  pub- 
lication to  be  not  more  than  $250. 

I  recommend  that  this  resolution  be 
adopted  after  the  Comnutt«e  on  Oral 
Hygiene  has  made  its  presentation,  as  I 
think  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
which  has  (too  long  been  delayed.  The 
chairman  of  this  committee  has  offered 
to  undertake  the  compilation  of  this 
treatise  for  love  of  his  profession,  vhich 
simply  leaves  the  cost  of  publication  to  be 
borne  by  this  association. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMY  AND  NAVY 
LEGISLATION. 

The  association  is  more  or  less  familiar 
with  the  work  of  this  committee,  which 
was  first  appointed  at  Omaha  in  1898, 
and  which  has  labored  in  season  and  out 
to  obtain  a  proper  recognition  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  its  military  and  naval  services 
of  the  profession  of  dentistry,  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  dental  corps  with  rank 
and  right  of  promotion  and  retirement. 
A  full  and  succiqct  account  of  the  efforts 
of  this  committee  will  be  presented  to  y^ou 
in  the  report  of  its  chairman. 

DENTAL  JOURNAL. 

If  a  plan  shall  develop  at  this  meeting 
to  start  a  journal  of  the  association,  a 
consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished,  T 
would  favor  the  idea  of  our  making  a  sep- 
arate contribution  of  one  dollar,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  dues  of  the  association  as  they 
now  stand,  for  the  support  of  the  journal. 
This  would  instantly  place  a  considerable 
sum  at  the  disposfd  of  a  committee  of 
publication,  and  would  also  make  a  legit- 
imate list  of  subscriber  to  aid  in  secur- 
ing postal  concessions.  Furttier,  it  would 
be  my  idea  that  the  journal  should  be 
entirely  owned  and  managed  by  this 
association,  with  no  partnership  arrange- 
ments with  other  associations  or  societies. 


SECTIOXS. 

The  question  of  how  best  to  arrange 
the  work  of  the  sections  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  our  membership  has  been  a  seri- 
ous proposition  for  a  good  many  years, 
and  nas  been  alluded  to  in  the  annual 
addresses  of  former  presidents,  and  has 
been  handled  by  the  committees  of  re- 
vision of  the  constitution  many  times. 
It  certainly  would  be  advantageous  if  the 
opinion  of  this  association  could  be  made 
unanimous  as  to  a  final  plan  of  proce- 
dure. To  avoid  some  of  the  objections  of 
the  simultaneous  meetings  of  the  three 
sections,  your  Program  Committee  this 
year  ask  your  co-operation  and  earnest 
assistance  in  the  trial  of  the  scheme  of 
one  section  at  a  time,  and  the  sections 
alternating  instead  of  being  in  continu- 
ous session,  thus  avoiding  the  possibility 
of  one  of  the  SKitions  not  being  reached  at 
all,  as  was  the  case  in  the  American  Asso- 
ciation. 

I  will  repeat  what  appears  in  the 
announcement  of  the  program.  It  is 
deemed  wise  by  the  Program  Committee 
— in  consequence  of  the  seemingly  pre- 
vailing sentiment  that  all  papers  be  read 
so  that  the  entire  membership  shall  have 
an  opportunity  to  hear  and  discuss  them 
— to  so  arrange  that  only  one  section 
will  be  in  session  at  a  time ;  and,  to  make 
the  plan  feasible,  an  appeal  is  made,  first, 
to  essayists,  to  make  their  papers  con- 
cise, crisp,  and  limited  in  length;  sec- 
ondly, to  all  those  taking  part  in  the 
discussions,  to  make  them  concise  and 
crisp — ^to  the  end  that  the  entire  pro- 
gram may  be  carried  out,  thus  giving  to 
those  who  have  been  sufficiently  inter- 
ested to  prepare  papers  an  opportunity 
to  read  them  and  nave  them  creditably 
discussed. 

To  make  the  discussion  more  general 
and  give  it  direction,  a  synopsis  of  sev- 
eral papers  was  printed  in  the  program 
for  the  benefit  of  those  most  interested  in 
the  subjects  handled,  and  1  would  recom- 
mend that  it  be  the  policy  of  the  associa- 
tion in  the  future  to  print  a  synopsis  of 
all  papers  in  the  program.  There  will  be 
sufficient  time  allowed  for  carrying  out 
the  program,  so  that  each  section  will 
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have  two  sesBions  of  at  least  three  hours' 
duration,  which  should  be  ample  time  to 
compass  the  work  mapped  out  if  the 
members  will  be  prompt  in  attendance, 
and  will  show  an  interest  and  make  con- 
certed effort  to  assist  the  committee. 

Juat  here  let  me  acknowledge  with  ex- 
treme gratitude,  the  very  generous  and 
hearty  assistance  and  support  of  section 
and  committee  officers  in  securing  and 
arranging  the  scientific  matter  for  the 
program,  and  the  same  character  of  as- 
sistance and  support  from  the  general  of- 
ficer and  committees,  in  arranging  the 
,  details  of  preparation  for  carrying  ont 
the  work  of  the  convention,  and  likewise 
from  the  membership  in  all  that  has 
been  done  in  the  interest  and  welfare  of 
this  meeting  of  the  association — all  of 
which  will  help  toward  the  general  eleva- 
tion and  upbuilding  of  the  profession  in 
its  Tsrious  ramifications. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

In  the  interest  of  increasing  the  mem- 
bership of  this  associatioUj  which  is  sadly 
in  need  of  arithmetical  or  geometrical 
progression  in  order  to  make  the  figures 
commensurate  with  the  number  in  the 
profession  which  it  represents,  I  would 
recommend  a  change  in  Section  I  of  Ar- 
ticle IV  of  the  Constitution,  which 
reads,  "Any  permanently  organized  state 
dented  society  may  send  one  for  every  six 
of  its  active  members  as  delegates,"  etc., 
by  eliminating  the  words  "one  for  every 
six  of" — making  it  read,  "Any  perma- 
nently organized  state  dental  society  may 
send  its  active  members  as  delegates," 
etc.  I  suggest  this  in  the  belief  that  it 
will  stimidate  an  interest  on  the  part  of 
different  state  societies  in  this  association. 
There  is  a  committee  of  >this  association 
on  state  societies,  and  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  with  the  limitation  removed  as 
to  representation  from  those  societies, 
there  might  be  some  riTslry  engendered, 
which  would  encourage  an  increase  in 
dele^tes;  and  I  would  further  suggest, 
thBt  a  prize  in  the  shape  of  a  medal  or 
certificate  be  offered  to  the  state  society 
sending  the  Iai^;est  number  of  new  mem- 
bers as  delegates  each  year. 


It  is  with  very  great  regret  that  I  note 
the  absence  of  so  many  of  our  members 
because  of  unfortunate  circumstances — 
such  as  sickness,  calamities  by  earthquake 
and  fire,  and  the  wrecking  of  financial  in- 
stitutions—who, but  for  the  interference 
of  these  untoward  events,  would  be 
unong  us  battling  for  the  success  of  this 
meeting.  I  can  but  note  with  sadness 
and  regret  the  removal  from  our  midst, 
by  Divine  Providence,  of  so  many  of 
our  faithful,  conscientious,  and  devoted 
workers,  whose  remarkably  lovable  traits 
of  character  displayed  upon  all  occasions 
were  so  lavishly  manifested  toward  those 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  enjoy 
the  acquaintance  of  these  departed  ones. 
I  must  mention  by  name  two  at  least, with 
whom  I  have  been  so  intimately  associ- 
ated for  a  goodly  number  of  years  in  the 
work  of  this  body — Chas.  C.  Chittenden 
and  J.  A.  Chappie,  as  to  whom  it  can  be 
justly  said  that  we  are  each  of  us  better 
for  having  known  them.  The  latter  of 
these  we  had  all  looked  forward  to  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  at  his  own  home, 
where  alone  the  true  genius  of  the  man 
was  displayed  to  its  full  capacity.  We 
here  offer  our  sincei'e  tribute  to  all  those 
who  have  left  us  since  our  last  meeting, 
and  deposit  upon  their  tombs  a  wreath  of 
perpetual  remembrance ;  and  we  also  hope 
that  through  spirit  communication  they 
may  be  made  aware  of  the  genuine  mani- 
festations of  regret  at  the  loss  those  who 
remain  have  sustained. 

But,  to  come  back  to  the  duties  before 
us,  we  are  assembled  for  a  specific  pur- 
pose, each  with  a  task  assigned — 'to  do  the 
utmost  for  the  elevation  and  upbuilding 
of  the  profession  of  dentistry.  By  always 
maintaining  the  truth  and  actuated  by 
motives  of  justice,  striving  to  conform  to 
the  tenets  of  the  code  of  ethics,  in  the 
hope  of  seeing  this  profession,  through  its 
membership,  constantly  moving  upward 
and  onward  in  the  scale  of  development, 
are  we  encouraged  to  the  belief  that  right 
will  prevail,  that  success  will  attend  our 
efforts,  and  that  dentistry  will  attain  to 
the  high  ideals  set  for  it  by  the  most  san- 
guine deyotees  in  the  profession. 

Dr.  B.  Holly  Smith.  I  move  you,  sir, 
that  this  address  be  referred  to  a  commit- 
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tee  of  three  to  report  to  the  association  on 
the  recommendations  therein  contained. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

Dr.  Holland  appointed  as  such  com- 
mittee the  following :  Dr.  B.  Holly 
Smith,  Baltimore ;  Dr.  John  I.  Hart,  New 
York,  and  Dr.  H.  B.  Tileston,  Louisville. 

Dr.  Finley  resumed  the  chair  and  in- 
troduced Dr.CHAS.  S.  Butler  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  who  read  a  paper  entitled  "The 
Educational  Problem/'  as  follows : 

The  Educational  Pbobleu. 

I  have  prepared  this  paper  on  the  Edu- 
cational Problem  at  the  earnest  request 
of  the  chairman  of  Section  II,  and  in  its 
presentation  shall  offer  for  your  consid- 
eration four  propositions,  the  combination 
of  which,  in  their  working  out,  is  de- 
signed to  effect  a  complete  though  per- 
haps not  a  perfect  chsmge  in  our  entire 
educational  system. 

(1)  The  abolition,  by  gradual  absorp- 
tion  and  elimination,  of  all  our  present 
schools,  and  the  substitution  therefor  of 
departments  in  strong  imiversities,  with 
faculties  selected  by  the  profession  itself, 
and  for  which  each  teacher  shall  be 
chosen  with  due  consideration  as  to  his 
known  fitness  to  fill  the  position  he  is  to 
occupy. 

(2)  The  abolition  of  state  examining 
boards  as  being  superfluous  and  of 
doubtful  utility  in  any  system  of  profes- 
sional education. 

(3)  The  creation  of  a  national  com- 
mission with  plenary  powers  in  regard  to 
location  of  tiie  schools,  curriculum  of 
study,  and  entrance  requirements,  as  well" 
as  general  oversight  of  their  affaire. 

(4)  The  diploma  of  said  schools,  when 
granted  in  course  and  indorsed  by  the 
national  commission,  to  be  accepted  as  a 
license  to  practice  in  any  state  or  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States. 

When,  in  1839,  men  desiring  facilities 
for  adequate  instruction  in  dental  sub- 
jects were  denied  admission  to  medical 
schools,  and  their  suggestion  of  a  dental 
science  was  spurned  with  contempt  as 
being  beneath  the  dignity  of  men  in 
charge  of  those  institutions,  the  great 
science  of  medicine  and  surgery  was  set 


forward  to  a  degree  not  easily  understood 
by  any  at  that  time,  and  scarcely  realized 
or  appreciated  by  us  today ;  for  it  is  to  the 
enforced  establishment  of  separate  and 
independent  schools  for  teaching  dentis- 
try that  is  due  in  large  measure  the  de- 
velopment of  microscopy  and  the  marvel- 
ous advance  in  our  knowledge  of  bistolgy, 
patholo^  and  kindred  sciences^  as  well 
as  the  wide  application  of  antiseptics — ^for 
it  was  men  engaged  in  the  study  of  dental 
sciences  who  led  the  way  and  gave  the 
impetus  to  their  development.  To  it  also 
may  be  traced  the  wide  introduction  into 
the  curriculum  of  our  public  schools,  of 
a  system  of  manual  training,  the  applica- 
tion and  thoroughness  of  which  is  pre- 
paring as  never  before  a  generation  of 
youths  to  enter  upon  a  life-work  of  use- 
fulness and  profit.  But  great  and  far- 
reaching  as  these  have  been,  its  greatest 
influence,  undoubtedly,  has  been  in  lead- 
ing to  the  development  of  a  system  of 
dental  instruction,  peculiar  to  itself  and 
in  some  ways  not  surpassed  in  efficiency 
in  any  other  field  of  intellectual  activity. 

But  notwithstanding  its  efficiency  and 
apparent  thoroughness,  it  is  a  serious 
question  whether  its  limit  of  proficiency 
has  not  been  reached;  whether,  indeed, 
there  has  not  been  a  marked  retrogression 
in  -the  results  of  its  operations  during  the 
past  five  years  or  more.  To  one  who  has 
been  a  close  student  for  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  and  always  deeply  in- 
terested in  eve^hing  pertaining  to  our 
educational  matters,  this  seems  to  be 
true ;  or  to  state  it  in  another  way — ^that 
our  entire  educational  fabric  is  falling 
apart  under  the  slress  of  its  own  weight. 
But,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  certainly  is  true 
that  the  time  has  fully  come  when  the 
profession  itself  should  lay  hold  of  this 
whole  question  seriously  and  with  a  de- 
termination to  put  our  educational  affairs 
on  a  plane  relatively  as  high  as  that  of 
the  other  learned  professions.  To  do  this 
some  radical  change  of  methods  most 
needs  be  adopted;  the  number  of  the 
schools  should  be  gradually  reduced,  and 
the  quality  and  character  of  those  remain- 
ing greatly  enhanced.  This  may  be  done 
in  two  ways,  but  preferably,  perhaps,  by 
a  gradual  elimination  of  those  sdioob  now 
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in  existence  by  their  combination  with  and 
absorption  into  departments  in  strong 
uniTeiflities  centrally  located  in  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  country,  thoroughly 
establislied  and  well  grounded  in  the  true 
unirersity  spirit,  and  in  the  midst  of 
large  and  prosperous  communities. 

Those  of  you  who  have  observed  closely 
the  trend  of  educational  matters  during 
the  past  half-dozen  years  must  have  been 
impressed  with  two  things — ^first^  the 
inability  of  our  present  system  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  profefflion;  and  sec- 
ondly, the  unmistakable  tendency  toward 
university  departments  in  the  schools 
themselves.  That  these  things  are  ob- 
aervable  is  matter  for  congratulation, 
as  at  least  showing  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  schools  and  of  the  profession 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  present  conditions, 
and  is  a  healthful  and  encouraging 
sign.  It  is  a  new  spirit  with  us,  and 
should  not  be  repressed  or  discouraged; 
on  the  contrary,  we  should  welcome  it  and 
eeek  to  direct  its  energy.  It  does  not  fol- 
low that  because  men  are  dissatisfied  that 
they  are  disaffected.  All  reforms  and 
changes  are  awakened  by  dissatisfied  men, 
but  by  disaffected  inen,  never.  This  trend 
toward  university  departments,  therefore, 
awakened  by  men  dissatisfied  with  pres- 
ent conditions,  is  evidence  of  their  own 
earnestness,  and  is  readily  explained  and 
easily  understood  when  the  alliance  is 
songht  with  universities  where  all  of  the 
departments  are  under  one  general  man- 
agement, where  all  of  the  teachers  are 
employed  at  fixed  salaries,  and  where  the 
funds  are  used  for  the  symmetrical  de- 
velopment of  the  whole  university. 

The  advantages  growing  out  of  an  al- 
liance of  that  character  are  so  obvious 
that  no  institution  concerned  at  all  in  its 
own  welfare  could  afford  to  neglect  it. 
But  if  it  were  possible  for  all  our  schools 
to  be  thus  situated,  which  of  coarse  it  is 
not,  even  then  not  all  that  is  needed  by 
the  schools  or  is  demanded  by  the  pro- 
feasiott  could  be  realized;  so  that>  while 
we  may  congratulate  ourselves  on  this 
nianifestation  of  a  desire  for  better 
things,  we  cannot  rest  satisfied  with  this 
alone,  even  though  it  does  offer  advantages 
not  easily  obtainable  by  schools  otherwise 


situated.  The  community  of  interests 
necessarily  existing  in  the  several  depart- 
ments of  a  university — ^the  interdepen- 
dence of  these  departments,  but  more 
particularly  the  "fraternity  spirit,"  which 
means  so  much  and  which  is  so  difficult  to 
define  or  understand,  and  which  can  be 
developed  in  its  hi^est  and  best  sense 
only  amid  such  surroundings,  are  some 
of  the  indispensable  Oonditions  necessary 
in  the  building  up  of  schools  of  the  high- 
«t  ^Sdency  and  usefulness.  Educa- 
tionally spending,  we  do  not  appreciate  at 
its  full  value  the  true  fraternity  spirit. 
This  is  not  strange;  we  see  so  little  of  it,, 
for  it  is  only  to  be  found  amid  real  uni- 
versity surroundings. 

A  recent  writer  in  one  of  our  maga- 
zines, speaking  of  Oxford,  said:  "This 
fraternity  spirit  is  one  of  the  greatest 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  this  old  uni- 
versity. While  it  is  not  tangible  or  visi- 
ble, nevertheless  it  is  a  living  reality,  and 
its  potent  force  can  be  readily  felt.  It 
is  a  subtle  influence,  which  enthuses  one 
and  gives  him  that  true  love  of  knowl- 
edge which  at  once  marks  him  as  a 
scholar.  It  wears  down  rough  posi- 
tiveness,  softens  the  severity  of  preju- 
diced criticism,  and  cultures  and  re- 
fines thought — that  is,  true  intellectual 
thought." 

Under  our  present  system,  if  there  be 
any  one  thing  more  pronounced  than  an- 
other, it  is  that  "rough  positiveness"  here 
referred  to,  for  our  entire  educational 
training,  as  well  as  our  professional  prac- 
tice, is  made  up  almost  wholly  of  dog- 
matics, and  it  is  only  by  widening  our  in- 
tellectual horizon,  through  the  medium  of 
a  truer  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the 
interdependence  one  npon  anc^er  of  the 
various  departments  in  great  universities, 
that  we  as  a  profession  can  hope  to  grow. 

No  profession  can  live  unto  itself 
alone,  and  continue  to  live.  If  it  try  to 
do  so  it  will  inevitably  become,  sooner  or 
later,  a  dying  profession.  It  must  yield 
something  for  the  general  good,  and  it 
cannot  retain  the  good  it  has  already 
accomplished  without  striving  for  more. 
"In  the  lives  of  professions  as  in  the  lives 
of  men,  there  is  no  level  place,  nor  is 
there  any  brake  to  hold  them  at  rest  on 
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the  slopes  where  th^  are  set."  They  must 
climb  or  they  must  slip.  To  mount  or  to 
fall,  to  grow  or  to  decay,  to  graap  more 
of  the  spirit  of  progress  or  less,  more  of 
personal  self-sacrifice  or  less — these  are 
matters  of  choice;  but  we  must  choose, 
and  upon  the  choice  we  make  will  depend, 
in  large  measure,  the  future  advancement 
or  certain  decay  of  our  profession. 

The  growth  of  a  profession,  like  the 
growth  of  general  education,  is  a  part  of 
development  of  the  whole  intellectual 
life  of  the  nation ;  and  that  nation  grows 
best  which  harmoniously  and  aggressiTely 
identifies  itself  with  the  educational  needs 
of  its  people.  It  is  in  the  recognition  of 
this  law  of  the  intellectual  growth  of  the 
nation — or  rather,  the  recognition  of  the 
needs  of  a  people  in  their  intellectual 
development— that  the  foundations  of 
our  universities  are  laid ;  a  fact  which  we, 
though  one  of  the  younger  of  the  profes- 
sions, should  be  quick  to  recognize  and 
appreciate. 

Other  and  very  marked  advantages  ac- 
cruing to  these  departments  would  be 
found,  not  only  in  the  curtailing  of 
the  number  of  schools,  but  also  in  the 
superior  equipment,  enhanced  facilities 
by  reason  of  location,  environment,  etc., 
and  not  the  least  of  all  in  the  concentra- 
tion of  patronage,  thereby  affording  ad- 
vantages not  usually  recognized,  namely, 
in  the  stimulus  to  both  teacher  and  pupil 
that  comes  with  large  numbers.  It  must 
always  be  remembered  that  it  not  infre- 
quently happens  that  the  very  best  work 
in  any  school  is  done  by  the  individual 
teacher  with  the  individual  pupil,  but 
yet  it  should  not  be  forgotten  mat  the 
stimulus  and  encouragement  that  come 
with  well-organized  and  flourishing  insti- 
tutions, where  all  the  activities  are  run- 
ning at  ilood  tide,  are  fai*  greater  than 
with  small,  struggling,  and  oftentimes 
poorly  equipped  schools,  no  matter  how 
high  their  ambitions  or  how  honest  their 
intentions.  But  the  great  problem  to  be 
worked  out  in  this  proposed  change  is  not 
the  recognition  and  utilization  of  the  ad- 
vantages accruing  from  its  adoption,  but 
how  best  to  appropriate  and  assimilate  all 
that  is  worthy  and  of  value  in  our  present 
schools.   They  all  have  vested  interests 


which  must  be  conserved,  and  of  which 
each  and  all  will  be  required  to  yield 
something  for  the  general  good.  Just 
how  this  is  to  be  accomplished  is  matter 
for  future  consideration.  It  is  no  part 
of  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  discuss 
that  phase  of  the  question,  beyond  saying 
that  a  fair  and  a  workable  solution  of  it 
is  certainly  within  the  bounds  of  reason- 
able probability. 

(2)  As  to  the  abolition  of  Slate  Ex- 
amining Boards.  In  any  system  of  pro- 
fessional education,  examination,  as  by 
our  exunining  boards,  placed  upon  the 
products  of  the  ^hools  from  wiuiout,  is 
unnatural,  indicating  lack  of  confidence, 
if  not  actual  distrust  and  condemnation. 
The  examination  and  oversight  by  the 
profession  should  be  placed  upon  the 
schools  themselves,  and  should  be  so 
effective  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
vicious  and  incompetent  men  to  be  grad- 
uated. This  would  at  once  eliminate  any 
possible  or  fancied  necessity  for  state  ex- 
amining boards,  the  existence  of  which 
has  been  a  direct  censure  upon  our  en- 
tire educational  system.  These  boards, 
through  the  influence  of  their  national 
association,  have  done  much  to  lower  the 
standards  and  to  bring  the  dental  degree 
into  disfavor  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
besides  harassing  many  of  the  schools, 
without  accomplishing  any  useful  pur- 
pose. 

.  To  some  this  may  seem  like  a  harsh 
criticism,  and  particularly  so  when  we 
recall  the  many  earnest,  unselfish,  and  de- 
voted men  who  have  been  active  in  the 
work  of  that  association,  and  who  have 
always  intended  and  desired  the  very  best, 
both  for  dental  education  and  for  the  pro- 
fession itself.  The  criticism  is  not  of  the 
men,  but  of  the  false  conception  on  which 
the  association  was  founded,  and  the  fan- 
cied functions  it  was  assumed  that  it  had 
to  perform.  It  is  possible  that  had  the 
association  confined  its  efforts  to  the 
work  of  organizing  and  building  up  the 
state  boards,  perfecting  and  unifying 
methods  of  examinations,  and  in  ways 
that  were  legitimately  possible  encoura- 
ging and  assisting  the  schools  in  the  reat 
business  of  education,  instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  dictate  as  to  their  internal  man- 
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agement  and  to  prescribe  their  standing 
and  reputability,  its  field  of  usefulness 
might  have  been  enhanced,  education  ad- 
vanced,  and  its  formation  and  existence 
seemingly  justified.  I  say  "seemingly 
justified,"  by  which  I  mean  under  our 
present  system. 

But  all  this  as  touching  the  N^ational 
Association  of  Dental  Examiners  has 
really  no  place  in  this  discussion,  and  I 
have  introduced  it  here  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  dear  the  unscientific  and 
unbusiness-Iike  conditions  under  which 
our  students  are  trained. 

(3)  As  to  the  creation  of  a  National 
Commission.  The  desirability  of  such  a 
commission  and  something  of  the  func- 
tions it  might  legitimately  assume  have 
already  been  hinted  at,  and  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  point  out  specifically  its  special 
field  of  usefulness  to  make  its  impor- 
tance, in  any  system  of  education  such  as 
ours,  at  once  apparent.  And  first  of  all 
— and  this  undoubtedly  would  be  its 
greatest  work — would  be  the  preparation 
and  adoption  of  uniform  equipments, 
uniform  preliminary  requirements,  nni- 
foim  curricula  of  study,  and  uniform 
intermediate  and  final  examinations  as  to 
proficiency — this  for  all  the  schools,  and 
as  a  basis  upon  which  to  begin  the  erec- 
tion of  a  modernized  system  of  educa- 
tion that  would  be  commensurate  with 
the  needs  of  our  profession.  To  these 
aXao  would  be  added  a  general  superin- 
tendence or  oversight  of  the  schools,  with 
authority  to  veto  unworthy  faculty  ap- 
pointments, and  the  right  of  review  of 
all  graduation  examinations,  etc. 

(4)  The  diploma,  when  indorsed  by 
the  National  Commission,  to  he  accepted 
as  a  license  to  practice  in  any  state  or  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States  This  would 
at  once  invest  our  degree  with  a  dignity 
and  value  not  possessed  by  any  other  pro- 
fession. It  would  also  prepare  the  way 
for  the  acceptance  of  a  univereal  degree, 
and  would  become  a  strong,  stimulating 
force  in  bnilding  up  a  system  of  educa- 
tion for  our  studente  which  should  equal 
that  of  any  of  the  learned  professions, 
and  at  the  same  time  widen  the  scope  of 
individual  usefulness  of  all  our  members. 

The  training  of  the  human  mind. 


whether  in  primary  or  secondary  edu- 
cation, has  ever  been  deemed  the  highest 
duty  and  privilege  of  man,  and  the 
greatest  intellects  and  first  scholars  of 
every  age  have  not  deemed  it  derogatory 
to  their  dignity  to  devote  themselves  to  its 
consideration,  and  have  ever  held  it  to 
be  the  highest  duty  of  the  state  and  na- 
tion to  provide  liberally  for  the  care  and 
development  of  the  people  in  their  physi- 
cal, moral,  and  intellectual  life. 

"Educate  the  people"  was  the  first  ad- 
monition of  Penn  to  the  colony  he  had 
founded.  "Educate  the  people"  was 
Washington's  richest  legacy  to  the  nation. 
"Educate  the  people"  was  the  unceasing 
exhortation  of  Jefferson,  whose  last  years 
were  concerned  chiefly  in  establishing  in 
Virginia  a  system  of  public  inBtructi<m, 
the  fruits  of  which  are  seen  in  her  splen- 
did institutions  of  today.  So  too  with  the 
arts  and  sciences.  From  the  earliest  days, 
liberal  provision  by  the  state  and  nation 
has  been  made  for  their  establishment 
and  maintenance  at  government  expense. 
Astronomy,  geo!(^,  and  climatology, 
not  to  mention  their  kindred  sciences, 
have  received  substantial  encouragement 
and  support  from  the  public  treasury. 
Not  so,  however,  with  the  great  science  of 
medicine  and  surgery.  Prom  the  days  of 
Hippocrates  to  the  present,  medical 
science  has  fought  its  own  way,  developed 
its  own  progress,  and  establi^ed  its  own 
B^tems.  And  especially  is  this  true  of 
our  own  department  in  that  great  science. 
'*Like  the  spider  spinning  its  web  out  of 
its  own  inwardness,"  it  has  developed  and 
expanded,  unaided  and  alone,  till  it 
stands  today  as  one  of  the  foremost  pro- 
fessions of  the  world.  The  great  problem 
of  education,  of  whatever  character,  has 
ever  been,  and  still  is,  to  secure  in  due 
proportions  instruction  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mental  faculties.  It  is  this 
which  constitutes  the  chief  difficulty,  both 
in  the  common  education  of  childhood 
and  the  special  education  of  later  life. 

The  human  mind  can  be  trained  only 
by  facts  imparted  to  it,  and  the  first 
object  of  all  teaching  is  to  bo  impart 
facts  as  to  educate  the  mind  in  scientific 
thought  that  it  may  be  able  to  found  a 
judgment  on  the  facts  presented.   To  ac- 
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cept  ae  true  all  that  established  authority 
■  says  is  true,  or  to  fill  the  mind  with  such 
statements  by  an  effort  of  the  memory,  is 
false  teaching,  since  by  it  the  mind  may 
become  stored  with  error  instead  of 
truth.  To  determine  that  which  is  true 
or  false,  and  to  arrive  at  just  conclu- 
sions, is  of  far  higher  value  than  a  mere 
memorizing  of  facts,  and  should  be  the 
primary  and  ultimate  object  of  all  teach- 
ing. "And  to  thus  teach,"  says  Dr. 
Watts,  "the  instructors  should  not  only 
be  learned  in  the  sciences  which  they 
teach,  but  have  skill  in  the  method  of 
teaching,  and  patience  in  their  presenta- 
tion." 

No  intelligent  man  doubts  for  a  mo- 
ment that  one  hour's  teaching  by  an  ex- 
pert is  far  more  valuable  to  a  pupil  than 
two  hour's  instruction  by  a  mere  routine 
teacher,  or  that  truths  are  far  more  effec- 
tively taught  by  those  who  have  been  tem- 
pered for  their  work  by  the  glow  that 
comes  from  a  growing  insight  into  some 
chosen  mental  field,  and  who  know  what 
devotion  to  truth  for  its  own  sake  means. 
It  is  men  thus  trained  and  desciplined 
that  are  desired  as  teachers  in  our  profes- 
sion. Not  that  many  of  those  hitherto 
and  at  present  connected  with  our  insti- 
tutions of  learning  are  not  men  of  ex- 
perience, education,  and  devotion ;  they 
certainly  are  all  of  these,  and  deserve 
the  highest  commendation  and  respect 
for  what  has  thus  far  been  accom- 
plished through  their  efforts  and  skill; 
but  who  of  them  all  is  not  required  to 
divide  his  time,  energy,  and  thoughts 
between  his  daily  practice  and  his  hours 
of  teaching? — between  a  necessity  for 
bread  and  a  desire  to  impart  knowledge  ? 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  no  artist, 
however  skilful,  who  paints  his  pictures 
for  so  much  apiece,  or  who  is  required  to 
paint  that  he  may  live,  can  produce  his 
best  results.  His  must  be  a  labor  of  love ; 
he  must  be  above  financial  necessity ;  his 
mind  and  energies  must  be  given  without 
pollution  to  the  study  of  the  true  science 
of  his  art,  if  he  is  to  exercise  and  display 
his  greatest  genius.  And  what  is  true  of 
the  artist  is  equally  true  of  teachers  and 
institutions.  Any  system  of  education 
which  does  not  keep  men  constantly  at 


their  best  work  is  nnbusiness-like  and 

wasteful;  and  who  can  estimate  the  loss 
already  sustained,  in  that  Miller,  Black, 
Williams,  Andrews,  Truman — not  to 
mention  scores  of  other  equally  consci- 
entious though  perhaps  less-known  work- 
ers— have  been  unable  to  give  themselvea 
wholly  to  study,  investigation,  and  in* 
struction  ? 

That  the  agitation  for  higher  dental 
education  and  improved  facilities  for  ac- 
quiring it  is  to  become  widespread  and 
permanent,  I  fully  believe.  That  it  will 
also  receive  opposition  and  discourage- 
ment is  safe  to  predict,  for  there  are  al- 
ways those  who,  while  not  openly  opposed 
to  a  forward  movement,  nevertheless  do 
not  accord  to  it  the  encouragement  and 
support  necessary  for  its  accomplishment. 

Among  the  many  fallacies  of  the  day 
that  pass  unquestioned  there  is  none  more 
fallacious  than  that  change  is  popular. 
The  truth  is,  he  who  seeks  to  alter  the  es- 
tablished order  of  things  is  likely  to  be, 
for  a  time  a;t  least,  the  most  unpopular 
man  in  the  community.  He  will  be  hated 
by  those  who  are  satisfied  with  the  old 
evils ;  he  will  be  disliked  by  the  timid  and 
lazy,  who  dread  the  perils  and  troubles 
of  a  change;  and  he  will  receive  little 
encouragement  from  those  most  con- 
scious of  the  evils,  because  his  remedies 
will  not  act  as  a  charm  and  remove  in  an 
instant  the  accumulated  ills  of  centuries. 
We  are  not  always  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  in  man  the  love  of  ease  is  far  supe- 
rior to  the  love  of  change.  In  the  serious 
concerns  of  life,  change  is  never  desired 
for  its  own  sake;  habit  becomes  second 
nature,  and  it  is  only  by  the  positive 
pressure  of  evil  that  we  are  driven  to 
any  reform.  An  old  system  must  ever 
have  two  -advantages  over  a  new  one — 
it  is  established  and  it  is  understood.  We 
ought  not  therefore  to  be  over-anxious  to 
encourage  a  change  in  case  of  doubtful 
improvement ;  but  in  undertaking  to 
bring  about  an  improved  condition  in  our 
educational  system  we  are  seeking  that 
which  will  confer  upon  our  profession 
and  humanity  benefits  which  cannot  be 
properly  estimated. 

We  are  living  in  the  present,  but  we 
must  think  in  the  future,  and  strive  to 
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build  for  those  who  are  yet  to  come. 
The  present  becomeB  the  past,  and  the  fu- 
ture the  present;  in  such  rapid  succession 
that  the  man  who  in  any  of  the  serious 
concerns  of  life  does  not  think  and  live 
in  the  future,  is  certain  sooner  or  later 
to  find  himself  hopelessly  in  the  past. 
And  what  greater  incentive  is  there  than 
this  knowledge  to  awaken  in  us  an  irre- 
sistible desire  and  earnest  purpose  to  lay 
broad  and  deep  the  foundation  of  that 
system  which  underlies  all  other  systems 
— ^namely,  the  system  which  educates  our 
students,  and  determines  the  character  of 
the  education  which  they  receive? 

Years  undoubtedly  will  be  needed  for 
its  complete  accomplishment;  but  the 
gain  of  a  little  here  and  a  little  there, 
and  the  a^regate  brought  together  into 
one  complete,  uniform,  homogeneous 
whole,  in  which  each  and  all  are  striving 
to  encourage  and  assist  in  every  honor- 
able way,  must  eventually  result  in  edu- 
cational facilities  for  our  profession 
which  shall,  in  a  larger  measure,  meet 
our  peculiar  needs. 

Discussion. 

Dr.  Charles  McManus,  Hartford, 
Conn.  The  thing  that  strikes  me  most 
forcibly  in  the  paper  is  that  it  is  a  radi- 
cal study  of  the  educational  question  pre- 
sented in  a  very  high-minded  way.  In 
tiie  consideration  of  this  subject,  it  is  of 
course  necessary  to  deal  with  several 
classes  in  the  profession :  those  connected 
with  the  colleges,  those  connected  with 
the  boards  of  examiners,  and  perhaps  a 
third  class,  which  comprises  what  we  may 
the  plain  dentist,  to  which  class  I 
sometimes  ask  the  privilege  to  belong, 
although,  as  Mark  Twain  said,  I  have 
friends  in  both  of  the  other  classes. 

Evolution,  of  course,  is  something 
which  looks  to  the  future.  It  is  certainly 
a  fact  that  in  the  past  many  of  the  older 
colleges  have  had  to  depend  for  their 
strength  largely  on  the  personality  of  the 
great  men  connected  with  them ;  but  pos- 
sibly in  the  future,  when  our  colleges  will 
have  become  departmmts  of  the  great 
universities,  this  will  not  obtain  so  gen- 
erallv. 


As  to  dental  examiners,  I  believe  that 
there  are  some  of  them  unworthy  of  the 
name.  It  seems  necessary  that  we  should 
have  them  under  the  present  system; 
they  must  be  there  as  a  sort  of  dental 
policeman,  but  if  our  educational  sya- 
tem  can  be  placed  on  the  high  plane 
spoken  of  by  Dr.  Butler,  there  will  be  no 
necessity  for  the  state  dental  examiner, 
and  the  best  of  them  will  be  glad  to  find 
their  occupation  gone. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  speak  of  one  par- 
ticular phase  of  the  paper — that  in  refer- 
ence to  the  men  who  are  dissatisfied  but 
not  disaffected;  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
therein  lies  the  hope  of  dentistry  or  any 
other  calling  which  desires  to  progress. 
The  man  who  is  dissatisfied  is  ambitious ; 
he  is  a  constructionist — a  builder-up ;  but 
the  man  who  is  disaffected  is  what  we  call 
a  pessimist — one  who  tears  down,  and 
that  phrase  is  the  keynote  of  the  paper — 
that  there  are  so  many  in  the  profession 
who  are  dissatisfied  but  not  disaffected. 

Dr.  S.  H.  GuiLFOBD,  Philadelphia. 
Like  Dr.  McManus,  I  listened  with  great 
pleasure  to  Dr.  Butler's  paper,  and  if  I 
were  to  criticize  it,  I  should  say  that  the 
best  part  of  it  was  the  rhetoric  and  the 
delivery,  and  that  the  poorest  part  was 
the  ideas  it  contained.  When  I  say  this, 
I  do  not  mean  the  general  ideas  to  which 
Dr.  McManus  referred,  as  I  think  they 
are  commendable.  Dr.  Butler  is  reach- 
ing toward  something  in  the  future; 
something  both  great  and  grand,  but 
when  we  consider  his  suggestions  as  to 
how  to  realize  these  high  ideals,  I  regard 
them  as  utterly  impractical  and  impracti- 
cable. It  is  very  easy  to  present  ideas  and 
ideals,  but  we  should  have  some  knowl- 
edge as  to  how  to  bring  them  about. 
We  should  go  into  details,  because  with- 
out details  we  cannot  hope  to  hare  the 
superstructure  we  are  lookmg  for. 

In  regard  to  the  problem  of  eliminat- 
ing the  independent  colleges — ^the  small 
eoUeges — and  establishing  others  in  cer- 
tain districts,  and  having  them  give  all 
the  dental  instruction,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  proposition  is  very  much  as  though 
the  board  of  trade  in  some  city  should 
say.  ^'We  have  too  many  retail  stores  in 
this  city.   We  want  to  eliminate  the 
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smaller  shopkeepers  and  have  only  large 
department  stores — one  here  and  one 
there,  readily  accessible  to  the  people." 
Now,  would  such  a  thing  as  that  be  prac- 
ticable? Could  we  rob  the  small  store- 
keeper of  the  privilege  of  conducting  his 
business  to  the  satis^tion  of  the  people 
who  trade  with  him?  I  say  it  cannot  be 
done.  The  next  question  is.  Would  it  be 
desirable  to  eliminate  the  small  stores 
and  have  the  work  concentrated  in  the 
larger  ones  ?  Or,  to  make  a  similar  appli- 
cation in  matters  of  education.  Would  it 
be  well  to  eliminate  the  small  institutions 
of  learning,  and  have  them  all  concen- 
trated in  larger  schools  of  education? 
I  think  that  in  order  to  decide  this  ques- 
tion, it  would  be  well  to  consider  what 
has  been  done,  or  what  has  been  tried  in 
other  ways.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  gen- 
eral education.  The  question  as  to 
whether  education  is  best  conducted  in 
large  universities,  or  in  the  ranaller  col- 
leges has  been  a  living  one  in  this  coun- 
try for  many  years.  There  are  two  things 
to  be  considered  in  regard  to  that  matter ; 
one  is  that  in  the  larger  institutions 
there  exists  a  sort  of  fraternity  spirit — 
that  spirit  which  counts  for  something. 
The  young  man  comes  in  contact  witii 
many  other  young  men,  he  nibs  against 
them  and  becomes  polished,^  and  the  in- 
fluence is  a  good  one.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  man  who  enters  the  smaller  college 
does  not  acquire  that  great  spirit  that 
pervades  the  universities,  but  he  comes 
into  closer  contact  with  his  instructors; 
as  the  classes  are  smaller,  the  teacher  gets 
nearer  to  the  young  men,  and  the  per- 
sonal influence  exerted  by  the  teacher 
over  them  is  important  and  valuable — 
far  more  valuable  than  that  which  comes 
from  what  we  call  the  university  spirit. 
Therefore,  this  question  has  two  sides — 
one  in  favor  of  the  larger  imiversity,  and 
the  other  in  favor  of  tihe  smaller  colleges 
— and  as  it  has  not  as  yet  been  setUed  for 
general  education,  I  do  not  think  it  will 
ever  be  settled  in  our  time  for  profes- 
sional education. 

Now  the  presumption  is,  as  I  take  it, 
that  if  our  educational  institutions  were 
incorporated  in  a  few  large  universities, 
better  results  would  be  attained  so  far  as 


teaching  is  concerned.  This  plan  has  not 
been  productive  of  such  results  in  other 
professional  schools.  We  have  many  pro- 
fessional colleges  that  do  not  have  such  a 
great  number  of  students,  but  many  of 
the  students  graduated  by  these  schools 
become  very  remarkable  men.  For  in- 
stance, in  Philadelphia  we  have  the  Jef- 
ferson Medical  College,  which  is  not  con- 
nected with  any  other  institution  what- 
ever; it  is  not  under  the  supervision  of 
the  state  authorities,  and  yet  from  it  are 
turned  out  as  many  eminent  men  as  from 
any  medical  school  in  the  country.  The 
teachers  are  great  teacherd,  and  nobody 
questions  their  ability  or  success  as  teach- 
ers. When  we  come  to  the  question  of  the 
fitness  of  the  men  educated  by  the  difEer- 
ent  schools,  if  you  look  throughout  the 
dental  profession  today,  select  its  best 
teachers  and  find  out  where  they  received 
their  education,  you  will  find  that  most  of 
them  have  come  from  the  smaller  col- 
leges. 

I  consider  Dr.  Butler's  ideas  with  re- 
gard to  incorporating  the  independent 
schools  in  the  universities  as  impracti- 
cal. How  are  we  going  to  bring  about 
this  combination?  We  have  throughout 
the  country  many  colleges — ^fifty  or  more, 
and  how  were  these  coU^es  established  ? 
They  were  established  by  a  number  of 
dental  practitioners  who  were  willing  to 
give  their  time  and  money  for  the  pur- 
pose of  founding  them  and  building 
them  up  so  that  proper  education  might 
be  given  to  the  young  men  entering  the 
profession.  How  would  you  dispose  of 
these  men?  Many  of  them  have  been 
teaching  in  these  collies  for  years,  and 
are  dependent  on  the  salary  they  receive 
for  their  teaching.  They  have  given  time 
from  their  private  practices  to  devote  it 
to  the  teaching  of  students,  and  in  many 
instances  their  practices  have  greatly  suf- 
fered thereby,  and  in  others  have  dwin- 
dled down  to  almost  nothing.  Now,  what 
are  you  going  to  do  with  these  men? 
You  cannot  care  for  them  except  in  one 
way,  and  that  way  Dr.  Butler  did  not 
suggest,  namely,  that  we  gather  together 
in  some  mysterious  way  a  large  fund  to 
reimburse  these  men  for  the  sacrifices 
they  have  made. 
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In  r^ard  to  the  question  of  the  boards 
of  examiners,  or  the  interchange  of  li- 
censes— ^perhaps  I  can  throw  a  little  light 
on  that  subject  by  illustration.  Quite 
recently  I  was  in  Canada,  and  I  learned 
there  what  interested  me  greatly.  They 
have  been,  straggling  with  the  problem 
of  state  boards  or  interchange  of  licenses, 
and  they  have  brought  about  a  tangible 
result.  The  Dominion  of  Canada  is  di- 
vided into  nine  provinces,  and  they  have 
agreed  that  its  own  legislative  body  shall 
make  the  dental  laws  for  each  province. 
They  have  established  in  each  province  a 
board  of  examiners,  which  conducts  the 
dental  affairs  of  that  province  in  the  same 
way  as  the  state  boards  in  this  country 
conduct  the  affairs  in  each  state.  They 
may  adopt  a  high  standard  or  a  low  one 
as  they  please.  When  a  man  wants  to 
practice  in  a  certain  province,  he  must 
pass  the  examination  prracribed  by  the 
board  of  that  province,  and  if  sncoeMful 
he  is  licensed  to  practice  in  that  prov- 
ince and  in  no  other.  But  the  boards  in 
these  provinces  have  come  together  and 
agreed  to  form  what  is  known  as  the  Bo- 
minion  Dental  Council.  That  council 
is  composed  of  two  representatives  from 
each  province,  being  selected  by  the  high- 
est dental  organization  therein.  These 
eighteen  men  constitute  the  Dominion 
£>ental  Council.  They  hold  examination 
at  certain  places  at  certain  times,  and  if 
a  man  who  is  practicing  in  any  province 
wants  to  appear  before  that  council,  be 
can  go  there  and  be  examined,  provided 
fae  has  previously  obtuned  a  certificate 
in  one  of  the  provinces ;  and  if  he  passes 
the  examination  of  this  council  satisfac- 
torily, he  is  given  a  certificate  which  en- 
titles him  to  practice  in  any  of  the  prov- 
inces of  Canada.  There,  gentlemen,  is  a 
practical  result.  Now  that  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  bring  about  in  bur  own  country 
because  of  so  many  states,  and  yet  they 
tell  me  in  Canada  that  in  order  to  get 
this  interchange  among  those  few  prov- 
inces they  have  been  working  for  years 
with  the  different  legislatures  until  they 
finally  accomplished  this  result.  Though 
this  represents  long  and  arduous  work, 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  an  idea  that  we 
might  appropriate  with  advantage,  and 


in  that  way  overcome  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties mentioned  by  Dr.  Butler. 

Dr.  S.  L.  Goldsmith,  New  York.  I 
think  we  should  hail  Dr.  Butler  as  being 
in  the  same  class  with  such  men  as  Jules 
Verne — as  a  man  with  a  visionary  im- 
agination. I  thiak,  however,  that  he  is 
nearer  the  realization  of  bis  ideas  than 
Jules  Verne  was,  because  it  seems  to  me 
■that  Dr.  Butler  ia  going  to  see  his  hopes 
realized  during  his  lifetime. 

In  speaking  of  the  profession  as  being 
divided  into  two  classes — those  who  are 
dissatisfied  and  those  who  are  disaffected 
— I  think  he  should  add  one  more  classi- 
fication, namely,  that  of  those  who  are 
disinterested.  The  discussions  of  the 
men  who  speak  on  this  subject  must  be 
weighed.  We  must  consider  what  power 
is  behind  the  throne;  what  is  the  power 
actuating  the  man,  and  then  we  may 
read  between  the  lines. 

The  gentleman  who  preceded  me,  and 
whom  I  have  known  and  respected  for 
many  years,  has  made  comparisons  be- 
tween the  dental  educational  problem  and 
the  workings  of  a  board  of  trade.  Gen- 
tlemen, are  you  willing  to  be  classified 
with  anything  that  is  commerciad?  Can 
there  be  any  comparison  between  com- 
mercialism and  professionalism?  There 
should  be  no  competition  between  col- 
leges except  in  matters  of  education. 
The  great  trouble  with  the  colleges  is 
the  question  of  being  able  to  pay  the 
professors  adequate  salaries.  They  must 
make  the  revenues  from  the  clinic  room 
and  the  students*  fees  su£Scient  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  remunerating  the  profes- 
sors; and  by  what  right  does  an  asso- 
ciation of  colleges  assume  to  dictate  to 
its  members  the  fees  they  shall  charge? 
The  only  question  should  be  the  question 
of  educational  standard  of  the  different 
colleges.  Is  it  in  commercialism  or  in 
the  maintenance  of  education  and  pro- 
fessional standards  that  the  National 
Association  of  Dental  Faculties  has  an 
excuse  for  its  existence? 

The  question  of  the  classes  being  too 
laige  in  the  larger  institutions  is  simply  a 
question  of  economics.  It  is  true  that  if 
you  have  very  large  classes  under  the 
instruction  of  one  man,  the  personal  as- 
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sociation  of  the  professors  and  students 
will  be  less  close ;  but  it  is  possible  to  pre- 
serve that  educational  feature  in  large 
classes  by  subdividing  them  into  a  number 
of  sections  each  under  the  supervision  of 
a  teacher.  No  educational  institution 
should  be  expected  to  be  self-supporting, 
and  in  my  opinion  only  such  colleges  as 
are  fully  endowed,  and  those  under  gov- 
ernmental c«re,  can  lead  a  useful  exist- 
ence. 

Dr.  J.  V.  CoNZETT,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 
I  have  nothing  but  commendation  for  the 
paper.  It  may  be  true  that  Dr.  Butler's 
ideals  may  not  be  possible  of  attainment, 
but  nevertheless  tnat  is  no  reason  for 
denouncing  them,  or  for  saying  that  an 
ideal  should  not  dominate  the  minds  of 
the  profession.  It  seems  to  be  the  best 
ideal  we  could  have,  although  it  may  re- 
quire many  years  to  reach  it,  because  our 
system  of  education  must  be  of  necessity 
a  process  of  evolution.  It  is  true  that 
great  things  have  been  accomplished  by 
our  present  system  of  education;  great 
and  honorable  men  have  been  turned  out 
under  it  by  the  small  colleges ;  and  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  likewise  true  to  a 
very  large  extent  that  the  commercial 
spirit  has  been  fostered  by  these  small 
colleges.  They  of  necessity  must  depend 
for  their  existence  on  the  fees  received 
from  students,  and  on  the  receipts  from 
their  clinics.  Everyone  is  influenced  by 
his  environments,  and  this  is  where  the 
student  acquires  the  commercial  spirit. 

In  the  state  of  Iowa  we  have  had  three 
schools,  and  every  man  who  is  not  con- 
nected with  the  schools  regrets  that  there 
should  be  more  than  one  school.  One  of 
them,  however,  has  recently  gone  out  of 
existence,  wnich  I  think  is  cause  for 
congratulation.  There  should  be  but 
one  school  in  the  state,  and  the  university 
school  will  not  be  what  it  should  be  un- 
til the  others  are  eliminated.  The  small 
schools  do  not  have  t^e  highest  dass  of 
men,  simply  because  they  have  to  depend 
on  the  fees  received  from  their  students, 
and  they  cannot  be  as  strict  as  they 
should  be  in  their  requirements  for  en- 
trance. The  small  schools  must  have 
men  because  of  the  dollars  and  cents 
they  mean  to  the  school  ;  and  men  have 


come  to  me  and  asked  the  standard  of 
preliminary  requirements  of  such  and 
such  a  school,  and  after  being  told  have 

gone  to  other  schools  where  the  standard 
was  not  so  high,  and  been  accepted. 
There  are  many  of  these  men  who  can  do 
little  more  than  read  and  write,  practi- 
cing dentistry  in  our  state  today,  who 
have  been  graduated  by  the  commercial 
schools,  as  we  call  them.  While  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  eliminate  these 
schools,  I  believe  our  efforts  should  be 
for  elimination  as  far  as  possible. 

Dr.  Guilford  has  cited  the  case  of  the 
Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Philadel- 
phia as  a  successful  professional  Bchool 
not  connected  with  any  university.  Un- 
doubtedly there  are  some  good  schools 
which  are  not  affiliated  with  any  univer- 
sity, and  yet  these  schools  are  hopelessly 
in  the  minority.  Because  of  the  fact  that 
these  schools  must  stand  alone,  it  is  al- 
most impossible  for  them  to  stand  on  the 
highest  professional  basis. 

With  regard  to  the  examining  boards, 
they  are  a  necessity,  but  if  we  are  ever 
able  to  attain  to  the  high  ideal  given  us 
by  the  essayist,  I  do  not  believe  the  exam- 
ining board  will  be  a  necessity. 

Dr.  Guilford  spoke  of  Canada  and  the 
interchange  of  licenses  there.  I  believe 
that  is  in  direct  line  with  Dr.  Butler's 
idefd,  and  if  we  are  able  to  work  out  that 
idea  in  this  country  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary for  us  to  spend  so  much  time  in  at- 
tempting to  obtain  reciprocity  between 
the  states.  If  we  had  our  education  con- 
centrated in  the  universities,  they  could 
readily  agree  upon  a  plan  by  whidi  some 
such  board  as  that  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Gull- 
ford  could  come  into  existence,  and  then 
ail  would  be  able  to  practice  in  any  com- 
munity whatsoever. 

Dr.  W.  R.  Clack,  Clear  Lake,  Iowa. 
Dr.  Butler  has  said  some  very  disagree- 
able truths  in  a  very  pleasant  manner. 
Not  all  of  us  are  able  to  say  these  things 
in  the  nice  way  he  has  said  them.  Even 
Dr.  Guilford  has  subjected  himself  to 
criticism  when  he  gave  the  illustration 
he  did.  I  do  not  believe  that  he  really 
intended  to  put  the  dental  profession  of 
this  nation  on  a  par  with  the  keeper  of 
the  small  stores.  Mv  father  was  a  minis- 
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t«r,  and  he  need  to  say  that  when  Qod 
csUed  a  man  to  preach.  He  at  the  same 
time  called  a  congregation  to  hear  him. 
I  believe  when  the  Lord  calls  a  school 
into  existence.  He  is  also  going  to  call 
students  to  support  that  school,  but  a 
great  many  of  these  schools  have  not  been 
called  by  the  Lord,  they  hare  been  called 
by  men,  and  by  men  who  have  only  a 
commercial  interest  in  view.  I  know 
whereof  I  am  talking,  in  one  particular 
instance  at  least.  A  university  in  the 
northern  part  of  Iowa  thought  they 
should  have  a  dental  department  in  order 
to  give  the  nniveruty  the  proper  standing 
before  the  world.  To  that  end  they  called 
a  meeting  of  the  medical  men  of  the  pro- 
fession in  that  district,  and  while  I  am 
Dot  a  physician,  I  was  invited  to  attend 
the  meeting,  and  at  that  meeting  I  heard 
things  unwittingly  laid  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  dental  profession  that  made  my 
face  bum  with  r^hteons  indignation. 
They  said  the  university  needed  money  to 
SQCceed,  and  they  believed  the  greatest 
money-maker  they  could  get  would  be 
a  dent^  department.  They  said,  "The 
dental  clinic  always  is  a  money-maker, 
and  we  can  make  that  money  carry  along 
the  other  departments  of  the  university." 
There  was  a  man  present  who  had  been 
tendered  the  deanship  of  that  proposed 
dental  department,  and  he  rose  and  said, 
"Gentlemen,  a  mistaken  idea  of  the  ethics 
of  dentistry  obtains  among  you  here  to- 
night. I  was  asked  here  under  the  sup- 
position that  you  wished  to  organize  a 
draital  school  upon  a  high  plane,  and  my 
only  answer  to  you  is  this :  that  if  you 
wish  to  organize  a  dental  school  which 
shall  be  better  and  higher  than  any  den- 
tal school  in  Iowa,  I  am  with  you  heart 
and  soul;  but  if  you  wish  to  merely  or- 
ganize another  dental  school,  I  am  not 
with  you." 

I  tieliere  that  course  taken  by  the  pro- 
fession at  large  would  eliminate  many 
of  these  schools  that  have  been  called  by 
man.  There  are  so  many  of  these  smaller 
schools,  that  they  are  tempted  by  lack 
of  funds  to  take  any  man  who  applies 
for  matriculation.  The  profession  of 
any  state  can  have  a  dental  school  that  is 
entirely  above  &umcial  considerations, 

[VOL.  XLIX. — 14] 


if  we  will  all  put  our  shoulders  to  the 
wheel  and  work — a  school  the  possession 
of  a  dipl«na  from  whidi  will  he  **letters 
patent  on  its  face  that  the  man  has  not 
merely  completed  the  course  of  study,  but 
that  he  is  qualified  to  practice  dentistry. 
And  in  order  to  do  this  these  institutions 
will  have  to  have  men  able  and  competent 
to  sftow. these  students  what  they  are  try- 
ing to  teach  them.  The  practice  of  den- 
tistry is  very  hard  indeed  to  learn  from 
text-books.  The  schools  must  have  men 
that  can  show  the  students  what  they 
mean,  and  they  must  have  men  of  the 
high^t  order,  so  that  these  students  may 
be  shown  the  highest  ideals  of  dentistry. 

Dr.  Butler's  ideas  were  spoken  of  by 
Dr.  Conzett  as  being  visionary.  Gentle- 
men, you  must  have  visions.  It  is  not 
within  the  power  of  every  man  to  see 
these  things  clearly,  and  we  must  set  our 
target  high  or  we  will  never  shoot  high. 

Dr.  Tbdman  W.  Bropuy,  Chicago,  111. 
I  have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest and  pleasure  to  the  paper  presented 
by  Dr.  Butler,  and  in  it  I  find  very  much 
material  for  careful  consideration  by  men 
engaged  in  dental  educational  work.  Cer- 
tain passages  in  the  paper  I  think  were 
somewhat  theoretical,  and  cannot  be  well 
put  into  practice,  especially  under  the 
present  conditions.  What  Dr.  Butler 
needs  to  master  in  the  carrying  out  of 
his  views  on  this  subject  is  that  which 
some  men  have  been  pleased  to  call  com- 
mercialism. I  have  found  that  men  who 
discuss  the  subject  of  dental  education 
and  make  reference  to  commercialism — 
if  I  understand  what  the  word  means — 
are  men  who  have  never  been  in  the  har- 
ness and  learned  what  it  is  to  struggle 
for  the  procuring  of  funds  to  equip  an 
institution,  to  supply  the  necessary  ma- 
terials for  carrying  on  the  work  and 
for  the  paying  of  demonstrators  and 
teachers  who  must  give  up  their  time  for 
teaching.  Commercialism  so  looked  upon 
and  discussed  should  not  be  brought  into 
consideration  in  this  connection.  What 
Dr.  Butler  requires  would  be  millions  of 
money,  with  which  to  endow  these  insti- 
tution^  so  that  they  would  never  feel  the 
need  of  funds  for  carrying  on  t^eir  col- 
lege work  as  it  should  be  done.  And  tell 
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me,  gentlemen,  if  you  can,  where  there  is 
a  dental  institution  in  this  world  that  has 
an  endowment  of  a  dollar  ?  Kame  a  state 
in  this  Union  which  appropriates  a  fund 
for  the  carrying  on  of  dental  work  ?  And 
failing,  as  you  must,  to  answer  my  ques- 
tion in  the  affirmative,  and  realizing  that 
you  must  have  money  for  the  carry- 
ing on  of  dental  education,  then  you 
must  consider  the  source  from  which  this 
money  comes.  There  is  only  one  source, 
and  that  is  the  fees  paid  by  the  students 
for  their  education.  Can  anyone  name 
an  institution  that  has  an  endowment 
or  receives  an  appropriation  from  the 
state? 

A  Mehbeb.  The  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania Dental  Department. 

Dr.  Bbophy.  The  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania Dental  Department  has  not  a 
dollar  of  endowment.  I  am  willing  to 
submit  this  question  to  the  trustees  of 
the  university  for  an  answer,  and  that 
board  will  say  that  there  is  not  a  dol- 
lar of  endowment  for  the  dental  school. 
This  information  was  given  to  me 
direct  from  Dr.  Kirk,  the  dean,  and 
there  are  many  here  who  can  verify 
my  statement.  Two  years  ago — before 
preparing  a  paper  on  the  subject — I 
wrote  to  the  dean  of  every  dental  college 
in  the  United  States,  and  asked  this  ques- 
tion, "Have  you  an  endowment  for  car- 
rying on  college  work?"  And  the  ques- 
tion was  invariably  answered,  "No."  If 
there  is  anyone  here  who  will  rise  and  say 
that  there  are  schools  that  have  endow- 
ments, then  I  stand  corrected. 

Dr.  QoLDSMiTH.  Is  an  endowment 
only  possible  in  dollars  and  cents?  Is 
not  land  considered  as  an  endowment? 

Dr.  Beopht.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
the  Dental  Department  of  the  University 
has  land  ? 

Dr.  Goldsmith.  I  mean  to  say  that 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania  has  given  large 
tracts  of  land  to  the  university,  and  that 
in  return  the  latter  has  scholarships 
which  it  allows  to  high-school  graduates 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia;  and  I  happen 
to  be  one  of  them. 

Dr.  Bropht.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
the  Universitv  of  Pennsylvania  is  a  de- 
partment of  the  state  ? 


Dr.  Goldsmith.   I  mean  to  say  that 
it  has  the  indorsement  of  the  state. 
Dr.  Guilford.  You  mean  the  ci^  of 

Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Bbophy.  The  young  man  is  mis- 
informed, and  I  will  try  and  set  him 
right.  I  want  to  say  that  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  is  not  a  department  of 
the  state — ^it  is  not  a  state  institution. 
I  will  go  fartiier,  and  state  that  it  is  not 
a  state  imiversity,  and  I  challenge  anyone 
to  refute  the  statement. 

Dr.  C.  M.  Work,  Ottumwa,  Iowa.  The 
Univereity  of  Iowa  is  one  of  those  insti- 
tutions which  Dr.  Brophy  says  does  not 
exist.  It  is  governed  by  a  board  of  re- 
gents appointed  by  the  governor,  bemg 
recommended  for  appointment  by  elec- 
tion from  each  of  the  eleven  congressional 
districts.  The  fees  which  that  university 
receives  from  clinics  and  from  students 
is  turned  into  the  state  treasury. 

Dr.  Bbophy.  There  are  four  state 
universities  that  have  dental  departments 
— ^lowa,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Cali- 
fornia. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  a  na- 
tional board  or  a  commission,  I  believe 
that  such  a  board  or  commission  is  desir- 
able in  this  country.  The  only  draw- 
back is  that  it  would  interfere  with  the 
legislation  of  the  different  states.  We  are 
like  a  number  of  different  governments 
rather  than  like  one  government.  A  gen- 
tleman in  another  country  asks  what  the 
qualifications  for  practice  are  in  this 
country ;  and  what  are  you  going  to  say  ? 
We  know  that  when  a  man  qualifies  in 
one  state,  and  goes  into  another  and  at- 
tempts to  practice,  he  is  likely  to  be 
arrested  as  a  violator  of  the  law  of  that 
state;  and  yet  if  he  has  a  qualification 
entitling  him  to  practice  in  one  state  he 
should  be  allowed  to  practice  in  any 
state.  He  cannot  do  it,  however,  as  the 
laws  of  the  different  states  forbid.  If 
my  friend  Dr.  Butler  will  put  himself  to 
work  on  this  question,  and  get  tliat  set- 
tled, 80  that  we  will  be  like  one  nation 
instead  of  many;  so  that  a  man  who 
qualifies  to  practice  in  New  York  may  go 
to  Michigan  or  Pennsylvani'i  or  any  other 
state  and  practice,  then  he  will  have  ac- 
complished a  great  work.    As  it  is,  we 
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are  the  topic  of  adverse  criticism  through- 
out the  world,  because  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  no  national  qualification.  I  would 
like  to  see  this  rectified,  and  I  will  join 
in  a  movement  for  creatii^  a  national 
commisBion,  made  up  of  men  who  have 
ability  and  standing  in  the  profession, 
before  whom  a  man  may  go  for  qualifica- 
tions that  will  stand  anywhere  and  be  a 
guarantee  of  his  ability.  I  feel  that  this 
subject,  discussed  as  it  has  been  and 
presented  in  such  a  manner  as  the  essay- 
ist has  presented  it,  will  result  in  great 
good.  While  none  of  us  may  live  long 
enough  to  see  the  provisions  of  the  paper 
carried  out,  we  may  live  to  s^  steps  in 
advance  that  will  result  in  benefit  to  the 
profession  in  general. 

Before  I  sit  down,  I  wuit  to  say  that 
the  dental  institutions  of  this  country 
stand  today  on  an  equality  with  any  of  the 
professional  schools  that  we  have.  I  am 
proud  of  the  fact,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  dental  colleges  .of  the  United  States 
in  the  last  twenty-two  years  have  created 
a  condition  of  things  far  beyond  that 
which  the  most  earnest  workers  in  den- 
tal education  deemed  possible.  We  have 
advanced  the  standard  of  dental  educa- 
tion to  where  it  is  at  the  present  time. 
We  have  extended  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion from  one  course  of  four  months  to 
a  course  which  now  means  something 
definite.  And  in  this  connection,  I  want 
to  say  that  the  standard  of  dental  edu- 
cation as  adopted  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Dental  Faculties  is  better 
than  any  ever  proposed  before  in  the 
United  States.  We  have  a  standard  that 
means  something.  We  have  a  standard 
in  days  and  hours  of  time.  We  have  a 
standard,  not  in  an  uncertain  term  of 
years  which  means  nothing  definite;  we 
have  a  course  of  instruction  extending 
over  thirty  weeks  of  six  days  each  in  each 
year,  and  continuing  for  three  years, 
whidi  gives  as  much  as  a  four  years' 
coarse  of  seven  months,  leas  about  forty 
days.  Some  of  the  schools  have  adopted 
the  thirty-two  weeks'  course,  and  if  you 
will  consider  that,  you  will  see  that  thir- 
ty-two weeks  of  six  days  each  week,  ex- 
dosive  of  holidays,  means  the  same  as 
the  four  vears'  course  of  seven  months. 


Now,  when  we  consider  that,  we  cannot 
say  that  the  colleges  of  this  country  are 
encouraging  a  retrograde  movement.  If 
you  had  seen  at  our  meeting  the  number 
of  colleges  desiring  to  advance  the  stand- 
ard, you  would  have  been  convinced  that 
we  are  working  to  hold'  the  institutions 
together,  to  increase  their  usefulness,  and 
lift  the  standard  so  that  America  will  be 
in  the  future  as  it  has  always  been  in  the 
past — among  the  first  in  the  world  in 
matters  pertaining  to  the  advancement 
of  the  dental  profession. 

Dr.  C.  W.  RoDOERS,  Boston,  Mass.  I 
rise  to  discuss  that  portion  of  the  essay- 
ist's paper  with  reference  to  the  abolition 
of  the  state  boards. 

I  desire  to  state  that  I  come  from  a 
section  of  this  country  where  the  condi- 
tion that  the  essayist  wishes  for  actually 
exists.  I  have  reference  to  university 
connections.  In  the  New  England  States 
we  have  but  two  dental  schools,  and  they 
are  both  connected  with  universities.  I 
believe  that  this  fact  in  itself  has  not 
helped  to  place  dentistry  in  New  England 
on  a  higher  plane  than  have  the  various 
non-university  schools  of  Philadephia. 
Also  this  university  connection  has  not 
carried  with  it  any  call  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  state  boards. 

The  essayist  seems  to  think  that  if  we 
could  have  this  national  commission  ap- 
pointed we  would  not  require  the  state 
boards.  Now,  the  fact  is  that  the  state 
boards  have  been  of  the  greatest  aid  to 
the  two  schools  in  New  England.  They 
have  constantly  kept  them  aimiog  higher. 
Another  fact :  If  you  go  before  the  state 
legislatures  and  ask  for  the  elimination 
of  the  state  examining  boards,  and  ask 
their  approval  of  a  national  commission 
such  as  the  essayist  desires,  you  will  run 
across  a  hard  proposition.  You  would 
aim  at  destructive  legislation  and  inter- 
ference with  states'  rights,  of  the  main- 
tenance of  which  the  state  legislatures  are 
individually  very  jealous. 

The  proposed  '  legislation  would  be 
destructive,  because  its  intent  is  con- 
trary to  the  genius  of  our  institutions, 
and  if  enacted  would  tend  to  aid  in  un- 
dermining our  whole  democratic  system 
of  government.   Why,  gentlemen,  it  is 
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possible  at  the  present  time  for  a  boy  to 
ascend  to  the  presidency  of  the  United 
States  without  having  seen  the  inside  of 
a  primary  school^  and  you  would  aak  l^al 
aid  to  have  conditions  snch  that  the 
boy  with  the  ability  to  rise  to  the  presi- 
dency could  not  rise  to  the  practice  of 
dentistry  unless  he  be  a  graduate  of  a 
dental  school.  Our  New  England  legis- 
latures, when  they  gave  authority  to  the 
state  boards  to  examine  applicants,  did 
not  say  to  them  that  they  should  examine 
graduates  only,  and  it  is  none  of  the 
business  of  the  board  where  a  man  gets 
his  education,  so  long  as  he  has  it.  That 
is  the  point  we  should  not  forget.  The 
same  idea  is  carried  out  in  the  catalogs 
of  the  various  dental  schools.  They  re- 
quire a  h^h-school  certificate  or  its 
equivalent,  and  the  word  "equivalent" 
stands  for  an  important  principle. 

I  consider  that  the  suggestion  of  a  na- 
tional commission  supervising  the  system 
of  dental  education  is  all  wrong. 

Dr.  Butler  (closing  the  discussion). 
In  closing  this  discussion,  there  is  very 
little  to  be  said  in  addition  to  what  has 
already  been  presented  in  the  paper  it- 
self. 

I  am  not  at  all  surprised  or  disap- 
pointed that  those  who  have  discussed  it 
have  failed  to  grasp  its  conception,  or  to 
rise  to  the  level  of  its  thought.  I  scarcely 
expected  them  to  do  so,  as  it  looks 
rather  to  the  future  than  to  the  present, 
and  is  along  lines  which  have  not  hereto- 
fore engaged  the  attention  of  the  profes- 
sion, and  on  which  our  educators  have  not 
been  thinking.  Hence  it  was  hardly  to 
be  thought  that  a  change  so  radical,  no 
matter  how  commendable,  would  at  once 
meet  with  favor. 

We  fail  to  realize,  also,  that  all  our  ad- 
vancement has  been  attained  only  after 
long,  earnest,  and  sometimes  contentious 
effort,  and  that  it  is  always  necessary  for 
someone,  even  at  the  risk  of  unpopu- 
larity, to  lead  in  any  forward  movement. 

That  reforms  in  our  educational  sys- 
tem are  needed  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  profession  all  admit ;  that  they  are 
to  come  I  am  sure  we  all  believe ;  but 
how  and  in  what  way  is  for  the  wisdom  of 
the  profession  to  determine.  Just  at  pre- 


sent the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  oi 
reform  is  the  fear  among  our  college  men 
that  any  chaqge,  however  simple,  which 
will  disturb  tiie  preset  condition  of 
things  will  be  harmful,  and  therefore  is 
to  be  avoided.  These  men  seem  not  to 
appreciate  that  our  whole  educational  de- 
velopment has  been,  and  must  continue 
to  be,  a  matter  of  slow  growth.  But  as 
I  said  in  the  paper,  we  must  grow,  and  to 
this  end  there  must  be  constant  unremit- 
tent  and  intelligent  effort ;  and  while  tlw 
wisest  advancement  may  not  be  along  the 
lines  I  have  indicated,  yet  it  must  be 
along  some  lines  that  will  lead  to  a 
deeper,  broader,  and  more  comprehensive 
system. 

To  me  it  means  much  that  within  the 
past  six  years  England  has  organized, 
equipped,  and  put  into  active  operation 
not  less  than  five  universities  for  general 

and  special  education.  And  not  the  least 
interesting  thing  about  these  colleges  is 
the  fact  that  they  are  organized  along 
the  lines  of  our  American  universities, 
and  that  the  dominant  department  in 
each  partakes  of  the  character  of  the 
principal  industry  of  the  town  in  which 
it  is  situated.  For  instance:  Birming- 
ham— Metallurgy  and  mining.  Liver- 
pool— Tropical  medicine,  marine  biology, 
fisheries,  electrotechnics  and  physical 
chemistry.  Manchester — Chemistry  and 
physics  as  they  relate  to  cotton  industries, 
and  with  a  department  in  dentistry. 
Leeds — Cloth-weaving  with  a  depart- 
ment in  textile  dyeing,  coloring,  etc. 
Sheffield — Ironmongery,  cutlery,  and 
mining. 

Of  course  all  this  has  no  bearing  upon 
the  question  of  dental  education,  except 
as  showing  the  general  tendency  along 
special  educational  lines  in  the  industrial 
world.  But  are  we  to  expect  less  in  the 
professional  world?  It  seems  to  me,  not. 
On  the  contrary,  should  not  professional 
advancement  and  the  special  education 
attending  it  lead  everything  else? 

There  is  just  one  thing,  I  am  pleading 
for  today,  namely,  a  wider  interest  in  the 
profession  itself  in  behalf  of  dental  edu- 
cation. 

Our  college  men  are  interested  now; 
but  we  need  more  than  this.   With  the 
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whole  profession  actively  and  earnestly 

interested^  there  can  be  no  question  about 
the  future.  That  the  suggestions  of  the 
paper  are  entirely  practicable,  I  have  no 
doubt ;  that  they  are  the  best  that  could 
be  adopted  at  th^  time,  is  for  onr  wisest 


men  to  determine ;  but  in  any  case  it  is 
for  this  association  to  lead  the  profes- 
sion out  into  wider  and  more  adequate 
facilities  for  acquiring  the  education  our 
specialty  demands. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Montlily  Meetlnflr,  October  1906. 


A  KEOULAB  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Odontological  Society  was  held  on  Tues- 
day evening,  October  16,  1906,  at  the 
Academy  of  Medicine,  No.  17  West  Foriy- 
third  steet.  New  York  city.  The  presi- 
dent, Dr.  Van  Woert,  occupied  the  chair, 
and  called  the  meeting  to  order. 

The  Secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the 
last  regular  meeting  (that  of  April), 
which  were  approved. 

The  Secretary  read  the  resignation  of 
Dr.  I.  Franklin  Wardwell.  On  motion  of 
Dr.  W.  W.  Walker,  the  same  was  received 
with  regret. 

Dr.  Walker.  I  know  the  members 
will  all  be  sorry  to  learn  that  our  friend. 
Dr.  S.  G.  Perry,  has  been  very  ill.  About 
ten  days  ago  he  was  lying  at  the  point  of 
death,  and  had  it  not  Ijeen  for  the  efforts 
of  his  old  physician,  in  consultation  with 
three  others,  I  doubt  whether  he  would 
have  pulled  through  the  crisis.  However, 
I  received  a  telephone  message  today 
from  Mrs.  Perry,  saying  he  was  a  little 
better  and  able  to  walk  around.  It  would 
have  been  a  very  sad  thing  to  have  lost 
that  dear,  sweet  man,  who  has  been  so 
kind  and  good  to  all  of  us,  and  I  am  sure 
yon  will  be  glad  to  know  that  he  is  get- 
ting better. 

Dr.  Dailey  says  we  might  send  a  tele- 
gram to  him,  saying  we  are  sorry  to  hear 
of  his  illness,  and  glad  that  he  is  on  the 
road  to  recovery.  I  would  make  a  mo- 
tion to  that  effect. 

The  motion  was  carried  and  the  secre- 
tary was  requested  to  send  such  a  tele- 
gram. 


Dr.  Walker.  The  other  incident  I 
would  like  to  relate  is  that  Dr.  A.  L. 
Northrop,  our  old  friend  and  associate, 
has  retired  from  practice.  He  ought  to 
thank  God  that  he  can  do  so,  and  that  he 
does  not  have  to  keep  on  looking  after 
buccal  cavities,  nerve-canals,  etc.  He 
will  spend  the  balance  of  his  days  in 
peace  on  his  farm  in  Ridgefield.  I  would 
move  that  a  committee  of  three  be  ap- 
pointed to  make  arrangements  for  pre- 
paring an  h(morary  membership  certifi- 
cate, and  to  have  the  same  presented  to 
him  -in  due  time. 

The  motion  was  carried,  and  the  Presi- 
dent appointed  Dr.  Walker,  Dr.  Dailey, 
and  Dr.  Sanger  as  such  committee. 

Dr.  F.  B.  Keppy.  I  would  like  to 
move  that  a  committee  of  three  from 
Brooklyn  be  appointed  to  draft  suitable 
resolutions  for  making  Dr.  Jarvie  an  hon- 
orary member  of  this  society.  He  has 
also  retired  from  practice. 

The  motion  was  carried,  and  the  Presi- 
dent appointed  Drs.  Keppy,  Schmidt, 
and  Quinlan  on  such  committee. 

The  paper  of  the  evening,  entitled 
"Operative  Dentistry,"  was  then  read  by 
Dr.  Nelson  T.  Shields,  as  follows : 

Operative  Dentistry. 

From  the  above  title  it  will  be  seen  that 
I  purpose  to  describe  in  a  brief  paper  the 
surgical  care  and  treatment  of  teeth  from 
childhood  to  old  age. 

Surgery  is  precise,  and  we  can  accu- 
rately calculate  the  result  of  the  oper- 
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ation,  be  it  large  or  small.  In  all  op- 
erations every  effort  should  be  made  to 
preserve  the  structural  features  of  the 
teeth. 

Should  deciduous  teeth  become  af- 
fected by  caries,  our  firet  thought  should 
be  the  preservation  of  the  dental  pulp, 
remembering  the  size  of  deciduous  pulps 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  teeth. 
These  cavities  should  be  prepared  without 
mutilation,  and  filled  with  the  material 
that  is  most  compatible  with  tooth-struc- 
ture, under  no  condition  using  the  mallet. 
To  save  the  deciduous  pulp  by  most  care- 
ful manipulation  is  not  oiidy  the  best 
treatment  for  the  tooth,  but  it  enables 
the  root  to  be  physiologically  absorbed  as 
its  permanent  successor  approaches  the 
erupting  period. 

At  the  time  the  deciduous  teeth  become 
a  little  tender  under  the  stress  of  hard 
mwtication,  the  largest  permanent  molars 
erupt — at  about  the  sixth  year.  It  be- 
hooves us  particularly  at  this  time  to  ad- 
vise thorough  prophylaxis,  in  order  to  en- 
able the  saliva  to  come  in  better  contact 
with  these  teeth,  thus  neutralizing  the 
acids  and  preventing  decay ;  and  the  same 
care  should  be  advised  regarding  decidu- 
ous teeth. 

Should  decay  or  disintegration  com- 
mence on  the  anterior  approximal  surface 
of  a  first  molar  before  the  eruption  of  ihe 
second  bicuspid  has  begun,  we  must  re- 
member that  irritation  has  already  com- 
menced in  the  molar  pulp  by  transmis- 
sion through  the  dentinal  fibrillse,  odon- 
toblasts having  formed  a  calcified  layer 
within  the  pulp-chamber  nearest  the  de- 
cayed spot.  The  reduction  of  irritation 
to  the  dental  pulp  should  be  our  first  con- 
sideration, and  the  prevention  of  further 
irritation  through  further  decay  the  sec- 
ond. In  the  preservation  of  normal  con- 
ditions I  most  strongly  advise  the  re- 
moval of  the  decay  ordy — ^but  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  affected  enamel — extending 
the  cavity  only  deep  enough  to  allow  for 
the  introduction  and  stability  of  a  perfect 
filling.  Now  we  have  a  filling  on  the 
anterior  approximal  surface  of  a  first 
molar  before  the  patient  is  ten  years  old, 
with  tooth-structure  clear  and  healthy  all 
around  this  filling. 


Through  the  agency  of  the  saliva,  and 
through  prophylaxis,  we  may  never  have 
caries  appear  on  this  surface  again,  but 
should  decay  appear  five  or  six  years 
afterward,  the  walls  of  the  tooth  will 
have  become  so  much  thicker  and  so 
much  more  dense  by  the  natural  recession 
of  the  pulp  that  we  can  at  this  time  pre- 
pare the  cavity,  and  if  necessary  extend 
it  through  the  occlusal  surface,  remov- 
ing all  decay  from  the  fissures  and  not 
allowing  the  filling  to  end  in  a  fissure. 
But  not  even  at  this  time  should 
the  cavity  be  extended  by  cutting 
solid  tooth-structure,  and  unnecessarily 
irritating  the  dental  pulp,  which  will 
contain  calcified  formations  in  the 
pulp-chamber  beneath  the  grinding  sur- 
face and  along  the  anterior  approximal 
wall. 

After  the  eruption  of  the  second  molar, 
at  about  the  twelfth  year,  the  first  molar 
may  decay  on  the  posterior  approximal 
surface,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  extend 
the  cavity  to  the  occlusal  surface,  which 
should  be  done  without  too  much  cutting, 
especially  in  the  direction  of  the  cusps, 
where  the  irritation  to  the  pulp  would  be 
greatest.  This  filling  contoured  to  the 
anatomical  form  of  the  tooth,  and  the 
material  thoroughly  adapted  to  the  walls 
will  surely,  under  ordinarily  healthy  con- 
ditions, preserve  this  tooth  until  the  pa- 
tient's thirtieth  year  or  longer.  Should 
decay  appear  at  this  time,  we  know  that 
every  care  .had  been  exercised  in  the  pre- 
vention of  irritation  to  the  pulp,  and 
that  the  calcifications  have  formed  at  a 
point  farthest  away  from  the  foramina 
or  entrances  leading  from  the  pulp-cham- 
ber to  the  root-canals,  and  we  can  without 
fear  of  subsequent  irritation  extend  the 
cavity  beyond  the  contact  point  of  the  ap- 
proximating tootli,  and  introduce  tiie  fill- 
ing with  ihe  expectation  of  a  permanent 
result.  In  the  preparation  of  this  cavity 
for  permanent  filling  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  excavate  below  the  cervical  mar- 
gin, neither  will  it  be  necessary  to  cut  a 
great  flat  slot  in  the  grinding  surface  for 
strengthening  the  filling,  as  a  very  much 
smaller  occlusal  excavation,  with  a  slight 
stay  or  undercut  in  the  direction  of 
each  cusp,  will  be  just  as  strong  and  will 
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obviate  the  necessity  of  anntilating  the 
tooth. 

For  permanent  work  it  is  not  necessar}' 
to  bevel  the  buccal,  lingual,  and  palatal 
vails,  as  a  straight  wall  free  from  ap- 
proximal  contact  is  more  artistic  in  ap- 
pearance. Such  a  technique  results  in  a 
stronger  tooth  and  in  less  irfitation  being 
inflicted  on  the  pulp,  but  the  enamel  be- 
ing thickest  at  the  grinding  surface  can 
be  beveled  beyond  the  contact  point  and 
contoured  at  this  time  with  perfect  safety. 
The  enamel  could  have  been  beveled  in 
the  previous  operation,  if  additional  an- 
chorage in  the  dentin  were  not  required. 

Unfortunately,  patients  come  to  us 
in  all  conditions,  and  the  selection  of  our 
filling  material  should  be  made  with  the 
view  of  saving  first  the  pulp,  and  then  the 
tooth.  Combination  fillings  and  com- 
bination of  mallets  should  be  used  when 
it  is  best.  In  eases  of  nearly  exposed 
pulps,  the  cavity  can  be  lined  with  ce- 
ment, and  a  crystal  gold  embedded  or 
pressed  into  the  cement,  to  be  subse- 
quently used  as  anchorage  and  finished 
with  foil,  first  using  the  automatic  mallet, 
and  finishing  with  the  electric  mallet. 
Shallow  cavities  may  be  filled  in  the  same 
way,  but  where  strength  is  required  the 
foil  form  of  gold  should  always  be  used. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  have  a  stereotyped 
form  of  cavi^  in  mind,  and  to  form 
all  cavities  posterior  to  the  canines  after 
that  model,  regardless  of  conditions.  T 
have  in  mind  a  case  of  very  irregular 
teeth  where  the  approximating  surfaces 
are  in  close  contact,  practically  through- 
out the  entire  surface.  This  patient,  a 
Mrs.  S.,  is  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  and 
the  cavities  in  her  teeth  were  filled  when 
she  was  about  fifteen  years  of  age.  Al- 
though the  cavities  were  very  small  and 
the  tooth -structure  touched  the  approxi- 
mal  surface  of  the  approximating  tooth 
all  around  the  filling,  there  is  today  no 
sign  of  further  decay.  The  same  state- 
ment can  be  made  regarding  her  upper 
incsors.  These  cavities  were  filled  with 
non-cohesive  gold,  cohesive  gold  being 
wedged  or  malleted  into  two  folds  of  the 
non-cohesive  gold,  and  although  the  teeth 
are  very  irregular,  their  natural  artistic 
appearance  has  been  preserved. 


Non-cohesive  gold  has  a  most  impor- 
tant place  in  commencing  a  fiilling  at  the 
cervical  portion  of  large  cavities,  and  in 
producing  perfect  contact  in  all  cavities 
with  good  walls.  In  difficult  posterior 
cavities  in  third  molars  involving  the 
whole  cervical  and  posterior  lingual  or 
posterior  buccal  cusps  and  grinding  sur- 
face, a  gold  inlay  can  be  used  to  great 
advantage,  but  the  general  use  of  either 
the  gold  inlay— and  more  especially  of 
the  porcelain  inlay — should  be  avoided. 
Crystal  gold  should  never  he  allowed  to 
come  in  contact  with  dentin,  on  account 
of  its  extreme  incompatibility.. 

Ascher's  enamel  has  so  far  given  great 
satisfaction  in  restoring  suitable  cavities 
in  canines  and  incisors.  Last,  but  not 
least,  we  occasionally  find  amalgam  in 
combination  with  cement  advisable  in 
bad  posterior  cavities  where  the  expense 
of  the  operation  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion. 

In  the  preceding  remarks  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  normal  condition  of  the 
pulp  has  been  discussed  but  now  we  shall 
consider  the  subject  from  a  different 

aspect. 

Had  the  anterior  approximal  cavity 
of  the  first  molar  been  filled  before  the 
eruption  of  the  second  bicuspid  had  oc- 
curred, by  an  operator  advocating  the 
''extension  for  prevention"  principle,  the 
whole  anterior  approximal  surface  would 
have  been  removed  below  the  cervical  mar- 
gin, and  in  all  likelihood  he  would  have 
extended  over  most  of  the  grinding  sur- 
face, with  a  large  slot  cut  into  the  grind- 
ing surface  for  strength;  and  without 
question  the  operation  would  be  veri' 
much  more  permanent.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  the  cervical 
margin  at  that  time  was  not  the  cervi- 
cal margin  of  ten  or  even  five  years  later, 
and  large  calcified  bodies  would  rapidly 
form  at  a  point  very  much  nearer  the 
foramina  of  the  anterior  root-canals,  and 
from  this  irritation  pulp-stones  would  be 
liable  to  form  throughout  tiie  entire  pulp, 
causing  congestion  of  that  organ  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five  or  thirty — or  at  any 
period  before — and  necessitating  the  ex- 
tirpation of  the  pulp.  The  same  result 
would  be  likely  to  follow  had  the  cavity 
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been  filled  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
yeaiB. 

Cemco*labial  and  cervfco-buccal  caTi- 
ties  in  the  anterior  teeth,  whether  caused 
by  caries  or  acid  erosion,  may  be  filled 
with  either  porcelain  or  Ascher's  enamel 
with  good  results.  These  cavities  are 
very  irritating  to  the  pulps  of  all  teeth, 
for  the  reason  that  the  blood  has  to  circu- 
late around  the  calcification,  and  conges- 
tion is  more  liable  to  follow  a  few  years 
later.  I  will  state  here  that  I  have  seen 
many  cases  of  uric  acid  diathesis  where 
the  crowns  of  the  teeth  had  been  reduced 
one-third  of  their  original  diameter  from 
the  labial  and  buccal  surfaces  without 
the  roots  being  exposed,  the  teeth  remain- 
ing absolutely  tight,  for  the  reason  that 
the  calcified  formations  were  confined  to 
the  crowns. 

Even  with  the  best  of  care  we  are 
liable  to  have  congestion  in  the  dental 
pulp,  and  when  it  is  recognized,  through 
such  symptoms  as  sore  teeth,  pain  in 
the  arms,  nervousness,  headache,  pain  in 
taking  an3rthing  hot  or  cold,  recession  of 
the  gum,  ulceration,  etc.,  then  carefully 
ascertain  the  affected  tooth  or  teeth,  open 
into  the  pulp  without  causing  pain,  em- 
ploying sharp  burs  and  correct  manip- 
ulation, and  extirpate  under  cocain  this 
wonderful  tooth-builder,  which  has  now 
become  a  tooth-destroyer. 

The  fact  that  the  vital  nature  of  the 
teeth  demand  careful  steps  to  avoid  and 
to  allay  all  irritation  is  offered  as  my 
reason  for  this  positive  stand  against  the 
indiscriminate  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  "extension  for  prevention." 

Discussion. 

Dr.  John  A.  Schmidt.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  reading  a  copy  of  Dr.  Shields' 
paper.  It  is  opportune  in  this  age  of 
extension  for  prevention.  The  paper  is 
an  excellent  one,  and  shows  the  essayist 
to  be  not  only  conservative,  but  humane. 
It  is  well  to  consider  the  points  he  has 
raised,  and  to  follow  the  sequence  of  irri- 
tation to  the  dentinal  fibriUse,  viz,  second*- 
ary  dentin,  pulp-nodules,  neuroses,  and 
death  of  the  pulp,  with  its  sequelae. 

Regarding  the  care  and  treatment  of 


the  teeth  of  young  children,  it  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  have  them  carry  out  the 
instructions  regarding  prophylaxis.  This 
I  have  found  to  be  the  case  with  my  own 
children,  and  though  time  and  care  have 
been  given  to  their  teeth  in  this  matter, 
the  results  are  not  much  better  than  with 
my  other  little  patients.  As  Dr.  Shields 
has  said,  to  cause  the  roots  of  the  decidu- 
ous teeth  to  be  physiologically  absorbed 
we  must  preserve  the  life  of  their  pulpa. 

What  does  he  consider  a  compatible 
filling  material  in  deep-seated  cavities  of 
the  deciduous  teeth?  Take  for  example 
two  compound  cavities  extending  to  the 
gingiva  in  the  approximal  surfaces  of 
the  first  and  second  molars. 

The  pulp  of  the  first  molar,  at  the  age 
mentioned  by  the  speaker,  is  highly 
vascular.  Avoidance  of  irritation  of  the 
fibrillte,  and  also  of  strain  on  the  nervous 
system  of  the  little  patient — the  latter  a 
very  important  factor — must  be  taken 
into  consideration.  Would  Dr.  Shields 
fill  such  a  cavity  with  gold?  I  believe — 
for  the  reason  that  prophylaxis  is  not 
carried  out  as  fully  as  is  desirable — 
that  these  casra  usually  require  another 
filling  in  four  or  five  years. 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  essayist  in 
placing  a  gold  inlay  in  a  third  molar,  the 
cavity  involving  the  whole  cervical,  pos- 
tero-lingual,  or  postero-buccal  and  grind- 
ii^  surfaces.  This  I  deem  an  unfavor- 
able place  for  an  inlay  of  any  material, 
and  it  is  the  selection  of  such  cases  that 
gives  a  black-eye  to  inlay  work. 

I  have  had  a  large  experience  with  in- 
lay work,  and  my  failures  have  been 
where  I  have  attempted  it  in  cavities 
where  I  would  not  attempt  to  use  gold. 
Inlay  work  is  all  right,  used  in  proper 
places  and  under  proper  conditions;  my 
own  failures  have  been  in  just  such  in- 
stances of  poor  judgment.  The  use  of 
the  rubber  dam  is  as  necessary  for  success 
in  this  work  as  in  gold  work. 

That  third  molar  can  best  be  saved  by 
the  use  of  a  combination  cement  and 
amalgam  filling,  working  the  amalgam 
uito  the  soft  cement,  and  giving  special 
care  to  the  edges.  The  cement  affords 
adhesion,  avoids  the  use  of  deep  un- 
dercuts, and  lessens  the  susceptibiUtjr  to 
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thermal  changes;  but  be  sure  to  place  a 
J..  thin  gutta-percha  layer  over  the  deep- 

1  seated  portion,  as  the  oxyphosphate  is 

liable  to  be  irritating,  although  the  oxy- 
phospfaates  of  today  axe  far  superior  to 
those  we  formerly  were  compelleii  to  use, 
and  are  claimed  to  be  free  from  the 
slightest  trace  of  arsenic.  I  put  in  many 
of  these  fillings,  not  to  avoid  expense, 
but  because  I  know  that  it  is  the  material 
best  adapted  to  the  case. 

Why  is  crystal  gold  more  incompatible 
with  dentin  than  are  other  forms  of 
gold?  Is  it  not  entirely  free  from  the 
acids  used  in  the  process  of  electrolysis  ? 

The  method  followed  by  many  of  our 
best  operators,  of  using  a  creamy  oxy- 
phosphate  and  working  into  it  the  moss 
fiber  gold,  finishing  with  gold  foil,  has  a 
tendency  to  eliminate  to  a  large  degree 
the  irritation  produced  by  extension  for 
prevention,  deep  undercuts,  and  thermal 
changes. 

Regarding  Ascher's  cement,  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  others  as  to  its  value. 
I  have  used  it  but  a  few  months.  It  is 
easy  to  insert,  of  low  conductivity,  and 
can  be  mixed  to  match  almost  any  tooth ; 
however,  I  have  used  it  sparingly,  thinS- 
iug  that  possibly  it  may  be  an  improved 
Archife  cement. 

Another  cause  of  secondary  deposits 
and  their  sequehe  is  the  proper  prepara- 
tion of  a  living  tooth  for  a  gold  or  a 
porcelain  jacket  crown.  This  is  possible 
even  when  the  crown  is  set  with  gutta- 
percha; as  for  example  in  the  case  of  bell- 
shaped  crowns.  We  frequently  cut  close 
to  a  horn  of  the  pulp.  Regarding  the  life 
of  pulps  after  the  beginning  of  secondary 
deposits,  I  will  quote  Dr.  Black :  "Life 
may  extend  from  a  year  or  two  to  half 
a  lifetime  or  more,  but  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  these  pulps  are  lost  within  ten 
years.  Some  of  these  cases  will  result  in 
abscess,  but  very  many  pass  on  for  years 
in  a  state  of  perfect  tranquillity,  giving 
no  indication  of  death  of  the  organ." 

Dr.  M.  L.  Rhein.  It  is  rather  a  diffi- 
cult paper  to  discuss,  as  the  title  covers 
almost  everything.  We  all  know  the  re- 
sults and  qiudlty  of  Dr.  Shields'  work. 
There  is  a  vaat  difference  between  theory 
and  practice  in  operative  dentistry.  For 


my  part,  it  is  an  impossibility  to  lay  down 
to  any  student  or  practitioner  a  method 
of  preparing  or  filling  any  theoretical  line 
of  cavities,  because  in  my  own  limited 
experience  I  have  never  seen  two  cases 
that  called  for  the  insertion  of  exactly 
the  same  kind  of  filling.  I  say  that  with 
about  as  much  emphasis  as  anything  I 
could  on  this  subject,  and  if  it  be 
true,  it  is  the  strongest  argument  that 
can  be  brought  against  the  acceptance 
of  the  main  portion  of  what  the  essay- 
ist has  said  tonight.  Dr.  Shields  has 
not  presented  this  matter  to  us  for  the 
sake  of  being  complimented  on  what  he 
has  done,  but  no  doubt  desires  to  have 
what  he  has  said  criticized;  and  what 
little  I  have  to  say  will  tend  in  that  di- 
rection. 

There  would  be  a  great  many  more 
works  on  operative  dentistry  before  the 
profession  if  it  were  not  that  we  mmt 
study  each  individual  cavity  that  presents 
itself,  in  order  to  decide  what  is  best  for 
each  case,  taking  into  consideration  not 
only  the  condition  of  the  mouth,  but  the 
age  and  temperament  of  the  patient,  and 
every  small  contiguous  circumstance  that 
relates  to  the  operation. 

Of  course  we  do  have  a  general  variety 
of  cases  that  resemble  each  otiier  to  some 
degree,  and  in  regard  to  those  cases  the 
essayist  has  promulgated  a  form  of  pa- 
thology this  evening  that  is  astonishingly 
new  to  me.  The  study  of  diseases  of  the 
pulp — and,  when  I  say  that,  I  mean  any 
variation  of  the  pulp  from  its  physiologi- 
cal and  normal  character — ^is  in  its  in- 
fancy. It  is  one  mystery  that  dentist^ 
has  not  solved  up  to  the  present,  and  it 
is  to  my  mind  a  most  interesting  sub- 
ject for  scientific  investigation.  In  a 
few  words,  the  essayist  claims  to  have 
solved  this  question :  I  doubt  it  very  se- 
riously. He  said  dogmatically  that  pulp- 
calcification  starts  in  certain  positions  in 
the  pulp  when  certain  things  are  done, 
and  that  it  does  not  start  in  this  position 
when  other  things  are  done.  My  experi- 
ence is  at  variance  with  that.  I  might 
say  without  boasting  that  I  have  given 
a  great  many  ye&n  of  careful  study,  al- 
though not  as  much  as  I  would  have  liked 
in  this  busv  bread-and-butter  existence 
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we  must  lead,  to  classifying  the  different 
forms  of  divergence  of  the  pulp  from  the 
normal. 

Br.  Vida  A.  Latham  of  Chicago,  who  I 
believe  has  giren  more  attention  to  this 
subject  than  all  the  rest  of  the  dental 
scientists  of  the  world,  has  told  me  how 

little — notwithstanding  the  amount  of 
time  she  has  spent  at  such  work — she 
has  really  accomplished,  and  what  a  vast 
amount  of  work  there  is  still  to  be  done. 
It  is  idle  for  anyone  to  set  up  a  dogmatic 
statement,  based  purely  on  clinical  deduc- 
tions, as  to  the  pathological  conditions  of 
an  organ  in  which  the  variations  are  so 
microscopic  as  is  the  case  in  the  pulp. 
In  those  first  and  second  molars  which 
the  essayist  has  mentioned,  where  at- 
tempts had  been  made  to  just  help  the 
teeth  along,  inserting  fillings  that  would 
save  them  for  a  certain  time,  without  at- 
tempting to  put  in  what  may  be  termed 
permanent  fillings — whether  they  were 
cement  fillings,  or  amalgam,  or  gold — 
the  sum  of  my  observations  is  that  fol- 
lowing such  procedure  I  have  found 
the  most  puli^-diseaae  and  the  greatest 
amount  of  calcic  formation  that  ended 
in  pulp-destruction;  and  vice  versa,  in 
those  cases  where  it  was  feasible  to  fill 
those  teeth  permanently  with  gold  I 
have  found  the  least  amount  of  subse- 
quent pulp-inflammation. 

Here  we  are — two  operators  giving  our 
own  entirely  different  dogmatic  opinions 
and  observations.  I  hare  no  doubt  that 
Dr.  Shields*  observations  are  fully  as 
honest  as  ray  own,  and  I  do  not  say  this 
to  set  up  my  own  observations  as  having 
any  great  amount  of  value,  but  to  sup- 
port the  assertion  that  this  is  a  sub- 
ject on  which  we  are  unable  to  speak 
with  any  degree  of  authority.  I  refer 
to  the  question  of  the  etiology  of  diseases 
of  the  pulp.  Let  us  stop  for  a  moment, 
and  think  what  happens  when  caries  at- 
tacks a  tooth.  As  soon  as  the  smallest 
amount  of  that  tooth-substance  is  in- 
volved, irritation  has  started,  and  we 
know  that  inflammation  must  result ;  and 
we  also  know  from  microscopical  exam- 
inations of  thousands  of  pulps  that  no 
such  tooth  will  contain  a  healthy  pulp. 
That  we  can  say  dogmatically,  because  in 


the  thousands  of  teeth  in  which  the  pulps 
have  been  examined,  that  one  matter  has 
been  settled ;  but  to  what  does  the  disease 
of  the  pulp  ie&di  and  how  can  such  a  pulp 
be  retained,  even  if  it  be  at  variance  with 
the  normal  type,  so  that  it  should  not  be 
lost  and  so  that  extensive  calcic  interfer- 
ence should  not  take  place?  These  are 
mysteries  to  us  at  the  present  time- 
There  is  no  doubt  that  exaggerated 
extension  of  cavities  in  young  people  with 
certain  temperaments  and  in  certain  con- 
ditions of  health  is  not  only  uncalled  for, 
but  would  be  brutal  if  attempted.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  caries  presents  itself 
in  the  mesio-ap proximal  surface  of  a 
first  molar  before  the  second  bicuspid 
has  erupted,  and  the  patient  is  a  sturdy 
child  with  a  temperament  such  as  many 
children  have,  looking  upon,  operative 
dentistry  as  a  pastime  if  it  be  properly 
presented  to  them — and  I  have  seen  hun- 
dreds of  such  children — the  extension 
of  such  cavities  on  the  plan  outlined 
by  Professor  Black — and  followed  for  so 
many  years  by  Dr.  Marshall  H.  Webb 
and  some  of  the  operators  who  antedated 
him — if  properly  completed  should  result 
ib  the  introduction  of  a  filling  that  will 
save  such  a  tooth  permanently,  with  less 
discomfort  to  the  future  of  the  patient 
than  any  of  the  means  advocated  by  the 
essayist.  No  one  here  will  attempt  to  deny 
that  the  contouring  of  the  approximal 
surface  is  an  easy  matter  at  this  time. 
It  can  be  done  in  less  time  and  with 
more  ease  than  later  in  life,  when 
the  bicuspids  are  in  position.  This  is 
one  of  the  strong  arguments  for  a 
permanent  operation  at  such  an  age.  The 
argument  as  to  its  greater  detrimental 
effect  upon  the  pulp  I  positively  deny, 
because  the  essayist  has  absolutely  noth- 
ing but  his  own  experi^ce  to  substantiate 
such  an  argument,  and  it  is  entirely 
contrary  to  fee  experience  of  many  good 
operators. 

In  Teference  to  the  other  point  made, 
as  to  further  extension  of  pulp-disease, 
80  that  ultimately  the  pulp  is  lost,  which 
will  and  does  often  happen,  I  might  as 
well  tell  you  my  theoiy;  it  is  a  simple 
one.  If  the  child  grows  to  manhood  or 
womanhood  strong  and  robust,  there  will 
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be  no  trouble  with  the  pulp;  but  if  beset 
with  ills  and  woes — has  grippe,  pneu- 
monia, or  scarlet  fever,  and  all  that  sort 
of  trouble^  the  diseased  pulp  Till  be  more 
diseased  and  in  a  worse  condition.  It 
is  the  weak  point  in  such  a  patient's 
mouth,  and  will  be  the  seat  of  trouble 
that  would  not  affect  it  if  the  child 
vent  on  to  maturity  as  a  robust,  healthy 
person.  If  such  a  pulp  becomes  diseased 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  necessitate  it, 
its  removal  is  more  easily  and  more  cor- 
rectly done  through  the  occlusal  portion 
of  the  tooth,  without  disturbing  the  orig- 
inal contour  of  the  approsimal  restora- 
tion. It  is  then  possible  to  thoroughly 
and  aseptically  cleanse  and  fill  such  root- 
cauals,  thus  placing  the  tooth  in  a  con- 
dition where  it  will  not  give  trouble 
later  in  life.  It  is  certainly  easier  than 
this  constant  re-filling  of  teeth. 

As  far  as  I  can  make  out,  the  main  ten- 
dency of  the  paper  was  a  plea  against 
what  I  have  just  advocated — a  plea 
against  the  permanant  filling  of  such 
teeth  at  a  youthful  age.  In  what  I  have 
said  I  want  it  distinctly  understood  that 
there  are  many  cases  where  the  essayist 
is  right ;  but  his  method  is  excusable  only 
when  the  temperament  of  the  patient 
and  the  surrounding  conditions  are  ab- 
normal. Where  those  conditions  do  not 
exist,  I  do  not  consider  that  it  is  good 
dentistry  as  regarded  in  its  present  ad- 
vanced stage. 

One  last  point  I  will  touch  on  is  where 
the  essayist  speaks  of  starting  a  filling 
with  soft  gold,  using  foil  first  with 
the  autoniatic  mallet  and  then  finishing 
with  the  electric  mallet.  When  he  said  he 
would  finish  with  the  electro-magnetic 
mallet,  I  supposed  it  was  because  he 
believes  he  would  get  in  these  posterior 
teeth  a  stronger  and  better  filling;  but 
I  cannot  understand  why  he  should  want 
to  use  an  instrument  such  as  the  auto- 
matic mallet  at  the  ontset,  when  the  elec- 
tric m^et,  used  as  soon  as  a  mallet 
should  foe  used,  would  not  only  do  the 
work  more  rapidly,  but  condense  the  gold 
more  thoroughly.  He  may  have  some  rea- 
son for  doing  so,  but  to  my  mind  the 
blow  of  the  automatic  mallet  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  tooth  is  about  as  bad  a  thing 


as  I  know  for  causing  shock  to  a  patient. 
The  greatest  advantage  of  the  electro- 
magnetic mallet  is  tlutt  with  the  enor- 
mous rapidity  of  its  blows — from  3300 
to  3500  a  minute — shock  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  and  condensation  of  the  gold 
carried  to  a  maximum  degree. 

Dr.  Ottolenoui.  I  believe  that  if  we 
had  many  papers  like  the  one  of  tonight, 
we  would  suddenly  hear  of  a  new  school 
in  operative  dentistry,  with  a  system  of 
its  own,  and  Dr.  Shields  would  belong  to 
the  old  school,  because  the  gist  of  his  pa- 
per, as  I  get  it,  is  an  antagonism  of  the 
new  system.  It  is  true,  as  Dr.  Ehein  said, 
that  every  cavity  is  a  law  unto  itself; 
but  all  cavities  are  amenable  to  a  definite 
system  of  work.  Teeth  can  he  filled,  as 
was  said  long  before  I  was  bom,  not  only 
with  method  but  with  judgment,  and 
one  must  use  judgment  whether  one  has 
a  system  or  not.  It  is  a  mistake  to  oppose 
a  system  of  filling  teeth  merely  because 
a  few  extremists  have  possibly  carried  it 
too  far.  It  would 'have  been  much  better 
to  have  upheld  the  system,  eliminated  its 
faults,  and  brought  out  the  good  that  is 
in  it. 

In  one  of  the  western  societies  last 
year,  ten  men  from  the  West  gave  a  very 
interesting  clinic.  They  placed  their 
chairs  in  a  row,  and  started  to  operate 
on  their  patients  simultaneously.  £ach 
prepared  a  cavity.  As  soon  as  his  cavity 
was  prepared,  he  laid  aside  his  instru- 
ments, and  empty-handed,  walked  one 
chair  up — a  sort  of  progressive  filling 
party.  He  then  operated  on  the  next 
patient,  and  without  altering  the  shape 
of  the  cavity,  filled  it.  Having  done  this, 
he  left  that  chair  and  walked  to  the 
next,  and  finished  and  polished  the  work 
which  his  predecessors  had  done;  and 
when  the  work  was  all  finished,  the  ten 
were  pronounced  perfect  fillings. 

Now,  gentlemen,  you  cannot  object 
to  a  system  which  enables  men  to  fill 
teeth  in  that  way.  I  enter  my  protest 
against  that  portion  of  the  paper  in  which 
it  is  said  that  we  cannot  have  a  definite 
method  of  filling  teeth.  It  used  to  be  said 
that  we  could  not  have  a  definite  method 
of  filling  root-canals,  but  we  have. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  about  children's 
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teeth  being  filled  with  gold.  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  much  better  to  fill  a  tooth 
once  than  ten  times.  There  is  no  more 
danger — or  very  little  more — in  filling  a 
deep  cavity  in  the  young  tooth  than  in 
filling  a  cavity  the  same  distance  from  the 
pulp  later.  The  depth  of  the  cavity  should 
be  measured  from  the  ijotto-m  to  the  pulp, 
and  whatever  one  would  do  to  protect  the 
pulp  which  is  nearly  approached  in  a 
young  tooth,  is  just  as  essential  to  carry 
out  in  an  adult  tooth.  The  pathology  is 
just  the  same,  and  the  danger  of  mistakes 
is  ]ust  as  great.  There  is  no  reason  why 
a  young  tooth  should  not  be  as  finally 
filled  as  a  tooth  in  an  adult  mouth.  The 
only  point  is,  that  it  is  generally  consid- 
ered that  young  people  will  not  submit  to 
the  operation  as  the  older  ones  will,  but 
that  is  a  matter  of  personal  equation — 
a  matter  of  the  abiuty  of  the  operator 
to  manage  his  patients.  In  many  prac- 
tices men  can  manage  adults  better  j  I 
have  rather  made  a  specialty  of  children, 
and  long  ago,  when  people  asked  me  how 
I  succeeded  with  the  young,  I  would  say, 
"1  treat  childr^  like  grown  people."  The 
children  end  of  my  practice  I  find  is 
growing.  And  when  it  comes  to  saying 
how  I  manage  adults,  I  must  say  that  I 
treat  grown  people  as  I  do  children — 
and  that  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
whole  thing.  Teeth  are  teeth,  and  each 
cavity  must  be  considered  in  coxmection 
with  the  temperament  of  the  child  and 
the  possibility  of  making  a  perfect  filling, 
regardless  of  the  youth  or  age  of  the  pa- 
tient. If  a  perfect  filling  can  be  put  in 
the  tooth,  put  it  in  when  the  patient  first 
comes  to  yon.  Take  one  fee  for  it  in- 
stead of  many,  and  you  will  earn  not 
only  your  money,  but  the  gratitude  of  the 
patient. 

I  never  have  tinkered  with  teeth  in 
my  practice  of  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  I  have  not  found  those  dead  pulps 
with  which  you  are  all  threatened.  I  do 
believe  that  we  look  too  closely  to  the 
tooth,  forgetting  that  it  is  pfurt  of  the 
body  and  subject  to  the  same  diseases; 
and  very  often,  when  pulpitis  ensues  and 
a  dead  pulp  is  found,  a  man  is  blamed  for 
having  inserted  a  gold  filling  too  close  to 
the  pulp,  when  the  pulp  really  died  from 


constitutional  causes,  from  infection,  or 
from  some  other  source  than  the  prox- 
imity of  the  filling. 

Dr.  JoHy  I.  hIbi.  There  seems  to 
have  been  a  misconception  of  what  the 
essayist  said.  If  Dr.  Rhein  understood 
the  essayist  correctly,  then  I  must  have 
misunderstood  him,  and  I  am  going  to 
state  the  proposition  as  it  seemed  to  me. 
My  understanding  of  what  the  essayist 
said  about  the  filling  of  the  mesial  sur- 
face of  a  first  molar  was  that  he  would 
place  in  that  cavity,  after  having  pre- 
pared it,  a  perfect  gold  filling;  but  he 
would  not  extend  it  "for  prevention." 

Dr.  Rhein  stated  that  it  was  his  under- 
standing that  the  essayist  might  put  in 
that  cavity  amalgam  or  one  of  the  oxy- 
phosphates,  and  that  he  (Dr.  Bhein) 
would  extend  the  cavity  according  to  the 
Black  theory.  If  the  essayists  remarks 
were  as  Dr.  Rhein  quoted  them,  then 
ray  leaning  would  be  toward  Dr.  Rhein's 
practice ;  but  if  my  understanding  of  the 
essayist  is  correct,  then  my  leaning  in 
practice  and  teaching  would  be  toward 
the  theory  advanced  by  our  essayist.  In 
spite  of  what  the  last  speaker  has  said, 
that  pulp-irritation  may  be  started  even 
though  we  do  not  approach  the  pulp 
closely,  I  think  he  will  concede  that  for 
the  proper  anchorage  of  a  filling,  where 
the  cavily  has  been  extended  for  preven- 
tion, we  must  approach  the  pulp  more 
closely  than  we  wonld  for  the  simpler 
form  of  filling,  and  that  the  pulp  is  much 
larger  in  a  first  molar,  at  say  eleven  years, 
than  we  would  expect  to  find  it  at  twenty- 
five  years;  consequently  I  do  not  think 
we  are  justified  in  extending  the  par- 
ticular cavities  we  are  speaking  of  so  as 
to  include  the  whole  mesial  snnace  and  a 
portion  of  the  morsal  surface. 

Dr.  Shields.  I  heartily  thank  you  for 
the  earnestness  of  this  discussion,  and  I 
am  very  glad  that  the  subject  interested 
you  to  such  an  extent. 

I  consider.  Dr.  Schmidt,  that  gutta- 
percha is  a  very  compatible  filling  for 
deciduous  teeth  wherever  we  can  nse  it. 
In  an  anterior  approximal  cavity  in  a 
first  molar  before  the  eruption  of  the 
second  bicuspid,  I  certainly  should  use 
gold,  filling  the  greater  portion  of  the 
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cavity  with  non-cohesive  gold  in  folds, 
and  wedging  the  cohesiTe  gold  into  the 
latter,  making  an  absolutely  tight  fill- 
ing that  can  be  contoured  correctly  and 
which  when  finished  will  cause  nothing 
but  beautiful  yellow  refiections  that  wilt 
never  turn  dark. 

In  regard  to  crystal  gold,  the  reason 
it  is  80  very  incompatible  is  simply  be- 
cause the  gold  is  formed  of  crystals 
matted  together,  and  when  made  cohe- 
sive these  sharp  crystals  actually  pene- 
trate into  the  dentinal  fibers,  and  are  ex- 
tremely irritating.  I  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  remove  many,  and  have  found 
this  to  be  the  case.  Whenever  the  neces- 
sity arises  for  using  the  crystal  gold,  it 
is  easy  to  just  touch  the  bottom  of  the 
cavity  with  a  little  cement,  thus  making 
it  impossible  for  the  crystal  gold  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  tissues. 

Dr.  Black  has  been  quoted,  and  I  am 
only  too  glad  to  use  Dr.  Black's  quota- 
tion in  my  own  answer.  I  learned  a 
great  deal  from  his  lantern  slides,  and 
tiiey  verify  my  own  clinical  experience. 
I  also  learned  a  great  deal  from  Dr. 
Kirk's  slides,  and  will  tell  you  how  I 
have  applied  the  information  thus 
gained.  Take  teeth  without  any  cavities 
at  all — the  lower  incisors  are  the  ones 
to  which  I  bare  particular  reference. 
After  the  age  of  twenty-five,  at  any  time 
when  the  little  line  of  dentin  becomes  ex- 
p<»ed  the  patient  has  not  the  slightest 
cognizance  of  any  irritation.  From  Dr. 
Kirk's  and  from  Dr.  Black's  slides  yon 
will  see  right  over  the  pulp  that  calcified 
mass.  Yon  can  verify  other  statements 
made  in  this  paper  from  the  able  demon- 
strations of  Dr.  Kirk  and  Dr.  Black. 

Dr.  OTTOLEKaui.  I  think  if  I  remem- 
ber that  paper  of  Dr.  Black's,  that  he 
made  the  following  statement :  he  showed 
pictures  on  the  screen  of  what  you  call 
calcified  masses,  but  said  that  they  were 
shadows;  that  they  did  not  appear  in  the 
specimens,  but  oidy  in  the  photographs, 
80  X  am  not  sure  that  they  are  calcified 
masses.  Dr.  Black  has  not  decided  what 
they  are. 

Dr.  Shields.  They  are  inflamed  den- 
tinal fibrillse — this  is  confirmed  by  simi- 
lar slides  exhibited  by  Dr.  Eirk.  In  nei' 


ther  of  those  papers  did  I  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  the  subject^  or  I  would 
have  brought  up  the  matter  then. 

It  has  been  stated  in  the  discussion  why 
it  is  best  not  to  put  permanent  fillings 
in  young  teeth  where  the  pulps  are  so 
large  and  irritation  is  extremely  dan- 
gerous. Take  the  case  of  a  patient  of 
forty-five  years,  where  there  is  a  small  ap- 
proximal  cavity,  with  scarcely  any  decay 
about  the  tooth ;  also  a  small  cavity  in  the 
fissure  of  the  tooth.  I  had  such  a  case  last 
week,  and  I  filled  it,  because  there  was  a 
space  where  the  first  molar  had  been  ex- 
tracted. So  small  was  the  space  that  I 
contoured  it  to  prevent  the  molar  from 
coming  forwwd  and  injuring  the  articu- 
lation. That  was  an  operation  where  it 
would  have  been  advisable  to  cut  deeply 
into  the  posterior  approxiraal  surface, 
because  the  contour  would  have  been 
more  graceful.  It  was  much  more  abrupt 
to  end  it  where  I  did  than  to  make  that 
extension.  This  man  was  forty-five  years 
old,  and  there  was  no  caries  whatever  in 
that  tooth.  The  tooth  Was  extremely 
sensitive  just  beneath  the  enamel,  and 
rather  than  extend  the  cavity,  the  lia- 
bility of  congestion  of  a  pulp  being  so 
great,  I  made  this  abrupt  extension — 
not  square,  of  course,  but  not  so  beautiful 
as  one  buUt  from  the  cervical  margin — 
so  sure  was  I  as  to  the  irritation  caused 
by  cutting. 

"  The  pulps  found  in  a  state  of  conges- 
tion are  usually  under  large  gold  and 
amalgam  fillings,  more  particularly  be- 
neath large  amalgam  fillings. 

Dr.  Bhein.  I  understood  you  to  say 
that  yon  agreed  with  what  I  had  to  say. 
Under  the  circumstances,  I  want  to  know 
about  this  condition  of  congestion  you 
repeatedly  speak  of — allaying  this  con- 
gestion.  Will  you  tell  us  how  you  do  it  ? 

Dr.  Shields.  I  spoke  of  allaying  it 
when  the  cavity  was  first  formed.  I 
stated  that  at  the  first  presence  of  decay 
calcified  masses  have  begun  to  form^  and 
irritation  of  the  pulp  has  started  nearest 
the  spot  of  irritation.  The  way  to  allay 
it  is  to  excavate  all  the  decay,  including 
all  affected  enamel,  and  to  insert  a  non- 
cohesive  filling  with  a  cohesive  filling  an- 
chored into  it. 
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Dr.  Rhein.  How  do  you  know  it  al- 
lays it? 

Dr.  Shields.  From  the  compatibiliiy 

of  noQ-cobesiTe  gold. 

Dr.  Rhein.  You  admit  that  the  pulp 
is  diseased  after  you  have  capped  it.  Do 
I  understand  that  by  the  placing  in  of  the 
non-cohesive  gold  you  cure  that  disease  ? 

Dr.  Shields.  By  cutting  the  smallest 
part,  instead  of  mutilating  it,  you  do  the 
best  thing  for  it. 

Dr.  Rhein.  Do  you  claim  that  you 
bring  it  into  normal  condition? 

Dr.  Shields.  No,  but  in  the  best  con- 
dition that  is  within  human  power  to 
attain;  by  having  the  cavity  as  small  as 
possible  the  irritation  is  bound  to  be  less 
than  otherwise. 

Dr.  Rhein.  There  are  numerous  cavi- 
ties from  which  the  patient  does  not  feel 
any  irritation.  How  do  you  know  that 
this  irritation  is  allayed?  The  fact  that 
the  filling  has  become  comfortable  is  no 
proof.  How  do  you  find  out  that  that 
disease  of  the  pulp  has  disappeared? 
I  would  like  the  essayist  to  answer  this 
question  upon  a  practical  basis. 

Dr.  Shields.  When  a  tooth  is  formed, 
it  certainly  is  perfect,  the  enamel  cells 
being  first  secreted,  and  the  tooth  form- 
ing from  without  inward.  The  less  the 
disturbance  to  the  mechanism  from 
which  ^at  tooth  was  originally  made, 
the  better  for  the  tooth.  That  is  the 
point  of  the  paper. 


Dr.  Rhein.  You  did  not  examine  the 
pulp  microscopically? 

Dr.  Shields.  No;  but  a  small  fill- 
ing will  preserve  the  pulp  infinitely  bet- 
ter than  a  large  one. 

Dr.  Ottolengui.  The  last  speaker  has 
just  made  a  statement,  which  if  true  I 
would  like  to  know  about.  I  thought  at 
first  that  he  would  not  fill  those  ante- 
rior approximal  cavities  in  the  first 
molars  with  a  metallic  filling.  He  now 
says  that  he  would  fill  them  with  a  com- 
patible filling  of  non-cohesive  gold  cov- 
ered over  with  cohesive  gold.  1  am  not 
sure  what  he  means  by  compatible,  and 
I  want  to  know  why  a  filling  which  first 
has  some  non-cohesive  gold  and  then  co- 
hesive gold  over  it,  is  more  compatible  to 
the  tooth  than  one  made  altogether  of 
cohesive  gold,  because  I  understand  the 
incompatibility  of  gold  is  in  its  high 
conductivity.  Is  non-cohesive  gold  any 
less  conductive  than  cohesive?  Will  it 
conduct  heat  less  rapidly? 
'  Dr.  Shields.  Yes. 

Dr,  Ottolengui.  You  could  not  prove 
it  in  a  thousand  years. 

The  Secretary  moved  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  essayist  for  his  interesting  paper, 
which  was  carried. 

Adjournment. 

Wm.  B.  Dunning,  D.D.S., 
Editor  N.  Y.  Odont.  Soc. 
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(Continued  from  vol.  xlvili,  page  1245.) 


CUNICS. 

Dr.  S.  T.  Clay,  Philadelphia.  "A 
New  Appliance  for  Spreading  the  Upper 
Arch." 

Dr.  Clay  used  for  this  purpose  a  piece 
of  thin  saw-steel,  which  was  fitted  to  the 


cast  by  filing  and  bending,  after  which 
the  steel  was  tempered  to  give  it  the  re- 
quired degree  of  spring  force  for  spread- 
ing the  arches.  Holes  were  made  in  the 
steel  plate  into  which  to  engage  a  clamp 
forceps  when  placing  the  appliance  is 
position. 
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Dr.  Cha&l£s  H.  Jaco,  Fhiladephia. 
"Gold  FiUings." 

Dr.  Jaco  demoDstrated  the  making  of 
sereral  gold  fillings,  in  which  soft  foil 
was  used  for  beginning  the  fillings  and 
cohesive  gold  for  completing  them.  The 
clinician  laid  special  stress  on  prepara- 
tion of  the  cavities  and  on  the  principle 
of  packing  the  gold.  He  also  empha- 
sized the  advutage  on  using  a  soft  copper 
matrix  (anneal^),  in  filling  all  disto- 
occlusal  cavities  in  bicuspids  and  molars. 

Dr.  D.  O.  M.  LeChon,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
"Porcelain  Inlays.'* 

Dr.  LeCron  had  an  interesting  display 
of  cavity  preparation  for  inlay  work, 
irhich  was  presented  in  his  charac- 
teristic and  painstaking  manner.  £n- 
larged  models  illustrating  the  prepara- 
tion of  difficult  cavities  with  inlays  fitted 
to  them  were  shown,  plaster  being  used 
to  simulate  the  porcelain  and  brass  the 
gold.  An  ingenious  arrangement  of  steps 
and  grooves  was  used  to  ^monstrate  the 
direction  of  the  forces  developed  during 
mastication  and  the  great  amount  of  me- 
chanical retention  secured  by-  the  clin- 
ician's method  of  cavity  preparation. 

Dr.  C.  S.  Van  Horn,  Bloomsburg. 
"Cavity  Preparation  for  Porcelain  In- 
lays, Illustrating  Principles  Conducive 
to  Betention  and  Adaptation." 

Plaster  models  were  exhibited,  in  which 
(Mvities  had  been  prepared  to  illustrate 
the  principles  employed  by  the  clinician. 
In  cervical  cavities  the  floor  was  flat  or 
convex,  the  cervical  wall  at  right  angles 
to  the  floor,  and  the  wall  toward  the  in- 
cisal  edge  of  the  tooth  was  beveled  at  an 
angle  bnt  slightly  greater  than  a  right 
angle. 

Cavities  subject  to  occlusal  force  had 
broad  flat  gingival  seats,  into  which  a 
groove  was  cut,  the  labial  wall  being 
formed  at  right  angles  to  the  flat  axial 
floor.  Inclined  planes  were  so  placed 
that  adaption  was  facilitated,  the  inlay 
going  to  place  in  the  direction  in  which 
occlusal  force  was  applied,  the  greater 
the  force  the  closer  being  the  adaptation 
of  the  inlay  to  the  cavity  walls  and  mar- 
gin. 


It  was  a  noticeable  feature  that  in  each 
instance  tooth-structm*e  was  depended 
upon  to  resist,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, the  occlusal  force,  cement  being 
used  only  as  a  necessary  adjunct. 

Dr.  C.  C.  YoELKLEB,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
"A  Method  of  Making  Hollow' Gold  In- 
lays." 

After  the  cavity  has  been  properly  pre- 
pared, an  impression  of  it  is  taken  in 
Perfection  modeling  compound.  From 
this  a  die  is  made  either  with  amalgam, 
or  preferably  Whites'  inlay  metal,  the 
latter  being  poured  directly  into  the  com- 
pound impression.  The  die  is  invested 
in  "dental  lac"  in  one  of  the  steel  cups 
of  the  Brewster  swaging  press.  To  form 
the  "inner  piece,"  a  piece  of  No.  36  gage 
pure  gold,  cut  down  to  within  a  milli- 
raeter  of  the  cavity  margins,  is  swaged 
over  this  die.  It  is  now  placed  in  the 
cavity,  a  stiff  mix  of  quick-setting  ce- 
ment is  made  and  placed  over  it,  and  the 
patient  is  told  to  close  the  mouth  in  order 
to  obtain  a  correct  occlusion.  A  piece 
of  softened  compound  may  also  be  used 
for  this  purpose  in  small  inlays. 

The  inner  piece,  with  "contour  form" 
of  cement  or  compound  in  place,  is  re- 
moved from  the  cavity,  and  the  latter  is 
carved  to  shape,  witii  proper  contour, 
sulci,  etc.,  but  in  the  restoration  of  the 
anatomical  form  of  the  tooth  allowance 
should  be  made  for  a  thickness  of  gold, 
No.  34  gage,  of  which  material  the  "outer 
piece"  will  be  prepared. 

The  inner  piece  and  contour  form  are 
now  replaced  on  the  die,  and  a  piece  of 
pure  gold  No.  34  gage  is  swaged  over 
them.  This  forms  the  out^  piece, 
which  is  cut  down  to  within  a  millimeter 
of  the  inner  piece. 

The  three  pieces,  namely,  the  inner 
piece,  the  contour  form,  and  the  outer 
piece,  are  now  placed  in  their  relative 
positions  in  the  cavity  in  the  month  and 
thoroughly  burnished. 

The  outer  piece  and  contour  form  are 
removed,  the  inner  piece  is  replaced  on 
the  die,  and  a  large  piece  is  cut  out  from 
its  center,  thus  making  a  hole  through 
which  the  solder  may  be  introduced  when 
the  two  parts  of  the  inlay  are  in  position. 
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The  inner  piece  is  then  annealed, 
placed  in  the  cavity  in  the  tooth,  and 
thoroughly  burnished.  The  piece  is  now 
ready  for  soldering  and  finl^ing.  Place 
the  inner  piece  in  position  on  the  outer 
piece,  grasp  it  with  fine  pliers,  put 
a  tiny  piece  of  23-k.  solder,  slightly 
fluxed,  in  one  corner  where  the  two  edges 
of  the  metal  meet,  and  hold  in  a  Bunsen 
flame  until  the  solder  runs.  Bepeat  this 
until  the  two  pieces  are  joined  all  around 
with  22-k.  solder.  Then  fill  in  the  hol- 
low with  18-  or  20-k.  solder  to  any  desired 
thickness,  and  finish  the  inlay  roughly 
on  the  die.  The  inlay  is  then  set  with  ce- 
ment and  finished  as  a  gold  filling,  care 
being  taken  to  run  the  finishing  burs, 
disks,  etc.,  from  the  gold  toward  the 
enamel  margins  in  order  to  get  perfect 
edges. 

The  advanta^s  of  this  method  may 
be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows:  Sim- 
plicity ;  no  investing ;  economy  of  time — 
large  fillings  which  would  require  from 
ten  to  fifteen  sheets  of  No.  4  foil  may  be 
made,  set,  and  finished  in  from  an  hour 
to  an  hour  and  a  half;  economy  of  ner- 
vous strain  on  patient  and  operator,  most 
of  the  work  being  done  out  of  the  mouth, 
with  no  malleting,  and  a  degree  of  beauty 
and  finish  not  obtainable  in  either  gold 
fillings  or  in  most  solid  fused  inlays. 

Dr.  F.  B.  Hicks,  Brookline,  Mass. 
"Orthodontia  Appliances  for  Expand- 
ing the  Arch  and  Regulating  the  Teeth." 

[This  clinic  consisted  of  appliances  for 
the  expanding  of  arches  and  regulating 
the  teeth  by  the  method  described  and 
illustrated  in  Cosmos  for  February  1906, 
page  185.] 

Dr.  A.  McAlpix,  Bradford.  "An- 
chors." 

Dr.  McAlpin  showed  several  very  in- 
genious methods  of  using  screw  posts  for 
the  anchorages  of  crowns  for  teeth  with 
broken-down  roots,  and  also  for  the  an- 
chorage of  large  fUIings. 

Dr.  L.  M.  HoMBUROER,  New  York, 
X.  Y.   "Gold  Inlays." 

[The  method  employed  by  Dr.  Hom- 
burger  for  the  making  of  inlays  was  the 


same  as  that  described  above  by  Dr. 

Voelkler.] 

Dr.  E.  C.  Jones,  Philadelphia*.  **The 
Anesthetizer." 

Dr.  Jones  exhibited  an  anesthetizer 
suitable  for  the  administration  of  any 
anesthetic.  It  comprised  a  combination 
face-piece,  nose-piece,  and  mouth-piece. 
The  anesthetic  by  means  of  this  appara- 
tus may  be  administered  through  the  nose 
alone,  the  mouth  alone,  or  through  both 
the  mouth  and  nose.  The  apparatus  is 
supplied  with  valves  for  the  admission 
and  control  of  air  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  anesthetic. 

Dr.  D.  M.  Hitch,  Philadelphia.  'In- 
visible Bands  for  the  Correction  of 
Irregularities ;  also  Anchor  Bands." 

Dr.  Hitch  demonstrated  the  makmg  of 
bands  for  correcting  irregularities,  cover- 
ing them  with  porcelain  body  to  render 
them  inconspicuous.  The  bands  are  made 
of  iridio-platinum,  soldered  with  pure 
gold,  and  over  this  high-fnsing  body  is 
baked,  the  band  having  been  roughened 
so  that  the  porcelain  will  adhere  to  the 
metal. 

Dr.  E.  R.  Sausser,  Philadelphia. 
"Porcelain  Veneering." 

Dr.  Sausser  demonstrated  the  method 
of  porcelain  veneering  or  hooding  of 
teeth  in  cases  of  erosion,  peg,  or  "rice" 
teeth,  etc.,  aa  suggested  by  Dr.  Chas.  H. 
Land,  with  a  modification  in  the  prepara- 
tion, viz,  the  addition  of  two  grooves, 
one  running  axially  on  each  side  of  the 
teelii,  and  of  an  inclined  plane  on  the 
tip,  giving  increased  resistance  to  lin- 
gual stress.  The  veneers  were  built  of 
high-fusing  porcelain  on  a  1/1000  plati- 
num foil  matrix.  The  advantage  claimed 
for  this  method  are  as  follows : 

(1)  Nature's  joint,  that  of  the  enamel 
and  cementum,  is  left  intact,  eliminating 
the  accumulation  of  foreign  materials, 
etc.,  under  the  gum,  thus  maintainm^  a 
healthy  condition  of  the  gum  and  ginng 
the  tooth-brush  full  play  at  the  vitd 
point.  (3)  Easy  access  to  the  pulp- 
chamber,  if  needed,  without  destruction 
of  the  veneer,  it  only  covering  two-thirds 
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of  the  crown  of  the  tooth,  the  lingual  sur- 
face being  exposed.  (3)  Al^nc6  of 
metal,  and  therefore  greater  tolerance 
by  tooth  and  gum.  (4)  Strength  and 
darabiliJy.  (5)  Esthetic  qualities.  (G) 
Xtm-deatruction  of  the  pulp. 

Dr.  C.  S.  Blaejeeb,  Philadelphia. 
"Porcelain  Inlays." 

Dr.  Blaker's  clinic  consisted  in  the  in- 
sertion of  inlays  by  the  ordinary  method, 
except  that  he  used  Ascher's  artificial 
enamel  cement  for  the  setting  of  the  in- 
lays. 

Dr.  Walter  Riohabds,  Slatington. 
"Diatoric  Teeth  in.  Crown  and  Bridge 
Work." 

Dr.  Richards  demonstrated  the  use  of 
diatoric  teeth  in  bridge  work,  without 
the  necessity  of  subjecting  them  to  the 
flame.  His  method  of  making  the  at- 
tachments for  the  teeth  was  to  burnish  a 
piece  of  thin  platinum  into  the  opening 
in  the  tooth,  as  when  preparing  an  or- 
dinary matrix.  This  platinum  matrix 
was  then  filled  with  moss  fiber  gold,  over 
which  solder  was  flowed.  It  was  then 
used  in  the  building  of  the  bridge  in 
the  ordinary  way,  the  teeth  being  ce- 
mented into  place  after  the  soldering  of 
the  entire  bridge. 

Dr.  H.  E.  HosLEY,  Springfield,  Mass. 
"Why  the  Bridge  Binds,  and  a  Method  to 
Insure  Success." 

The  clinician  claims  that  the  cause  for 
the  bridge  binding  is  the  shrinkage  oc- 
curring in  soldering,  and  to  overcome 
this  he  cuts  the  cast,  and  spreads  the 
abutments  apart  enough  to  allow  for  this 
shrinkage.  The  size  of  the  space  pro- 
vided for  the  shrinkage  is  of  course 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  bridge 
to  be  made.  A  groove  is  made  in  the 
bottom  of  the  cast  to  insure  the  proper 
position  of  the  abutments  when  the  cast 
IS  again  fastened  together. 

Dr.  W.  G.  Chase,  Philadelphia. 
'Torcelain  Bridges  and  Pinless  Crowns." 

The  clinician  demonstrated  a  method 
of  setting  pinless  crowns  by  cutting  away 
the  back  of  Davis  or  other  pinless  crowns 
VOL.  xux. — 15 


and  fusing  porcelain  into  the  space  cut 
away,  with  a  pin  set  into  the  crown.  He 
also  demonstrated  the  making  of  porce- 
lain bridges  by  the  use  of  Davis  crowns 
or  facings  attached  to  a  platinum  saddle. 
In  using  the  Davis  crowns,  the  pins 
are  attached  to  the  saddle,  upon  which 
the  crowns  are  set  after  having  cut  out 
the  backs  of  the  crowns  in  order  to  have 
a  good  body  of  porcelain  around  the  pins 
and  crowns.  When  facings  are  used, 
the  pins  are  attached  to  a  continuous  bar 
and  the  porcelain  is  built  up  and  carved 
to  the  shape  of  the  tooth.  Platinum  N'o. 
30  gage  is  used  for  the  saddle.  The  Davis 
crowns  are  first  articulated  in  order 
to  find  the  praition  in  which  the  pins  are 
to  be  set  on  the  saddle.  In  crown  work 
the  platinum  is  first  burnished  to  the 
root;  the  pin  is  then  set,  the  crown  is 
fitted,  and  all  attached  with  wax,  re- 
moved, and  invested,  care  being  taken 
that  the  pins  may  be  e^ily  removed  from 
the  investment.  Porcelain  body  is  then 
[Kicked  into  the  space  cut  out  of  the 
crowns,  and  the  crown  is  put  into  the 
furnace  and  baked. 

Dr.  E.  J.  DoNNEGAN,  Scran  ton. 
"Repairing  Continuous  Gum,  Gum  Sec- 
tions, and  Facings." 

Dr.  Donnegan  demonstrated  a  method 
of  mending  broken  gum  sections,  over- 
coming the  joint  between  two  gum  sec- 
tion blocks,  etc.  His  method  is  to  stick 
the  two  pieces  together  with  liquid  silex, 
and  then  fuse  the  two  together  in  the 
furnace.  Broken  facings  can  be  mended 
in  the  same  way. 

Dr.  W.  M.  Fine,  Philadelphia.  "A 
Method  of  Reproducing  the  Natural  Con- 
tour of  Teeth  on  the  Lingual  and  Pala- 
tal Surfaces  of  Artificial  Dentures." 

[This  clinic  is  practically  the  same  as 
that  described  in  full  at  page  551  of  the 
Dental  Cosmos  for  May  1906.] 

Dr.  J.  E.  Ddnwoody,  Philadelphia. 
"A  Way  to  Obtain  Correctly  Occluding 
Cusps  for  Gold  Caps." 

After  the  band  for  the  crown  has  been 
made  it  is  put  on  the  tooth,  and  after 
placing  in  it  a  small  amount  of  model- 
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ing  compwition,  the  patient  is  instructed 
to  close  the  teeth.  The  band  is  removed, 
together  with  the  modeling  composition, 
and  the  cusp  is  properly  carved  to  articu- 
late with  the  opposing  teeth  and  to  fit 
the  shape  of  the  band.  After  removing 
all  the  composition  from  the  inside  of 
the  band,  leaving  only  the  cusp  to  be 
reproduced,  the  latter  is  placed  3at  side 
down  on  a  glass  slab,  and  a  mixture  of 
two-thirds  plaster  and  one-third  medium 
marble  dust  is  poured  over  it.  After  it 
has  hardened,  and  without  using  borax, 
gold  u  melted  into  the  impression  of 
the  cusp  until  the  latter  is  full,  and  is 
then  forced  down  into  the  impression 
with  a  piece  of  charcoal  to  insure  the 
copying  of  every  indentation  of  the  cusp. 
The  resulting  cusp  will  be  a  perfect  re- 
production of  the  modeling  composition, 
and  will  be  found  to  have  the  exact  cir- 
cmnference  of  the  band  and  to  articulate 
correctly. 

Dr.  N.  H.  Myebs,  Wilkes-Barre. 
"How  to  Make  a  Perfect  Joint  Between 
Root  and  Porcelain  Crown." 

After  preparing  the  root  in  the  usual 
way  for  the  reception  of  a  porcelain 
crown,  place  a  small  quantity  of  base- 
plate gtttto-percha  in  the  root-canal ;  then 
heat  the  dowel  sufficiently  to  sof  t^  the 
gutta-percha  and  insert  it  in  the  root- 
canal,  care  being  taken  to  place  the  crown 
in  proper  alignment  with  the  adjoining 
teeth.  After  the  gutta-percha  has  har- 
dened sufficiently,  gently  loosen  and  re- 
move the  crown  and  pin  from  the  root, 
thus  forming  nearly  a  perf-ect  mold  of 
the  pin  in  the  root-canal,  which  will 
serve  to  hold  the  crown  in  the  same  posi- 
tion in  the  arch  at  each  subsequent  inser- 
tion. I  now  take  a  small  strip  of  carbon 
paper,  the  thinner  the  better,  and  make 
a  hole  through  it  with  the  rubber-dam 
punch  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate 
the  pin.  By  passing  the  .pin  through 
the  hole,  returning  it  to  the  root-canal, 
and  pressing  gently  on  the  crown,  your 
carbon  paper  will  show  the  parts  that 
touch  first.  By  the  use  of  stones  or  burs 
remove  these  darkened  spots  and  bring 
the  crown  to  place  again,  repeating  this 
until  the  carbon  shows  itself  on  the  entire 


surface  of  the  root  or  crown;  then  a 
perfect  joint  will  exist.  Whether  one 
wishes  to  set  the  crown  with  gutta-percha 
or  cement,  the  previously  inserted  gutta- 
percha should  be  allowed  to  remain  in- 
tact  in  the  root-canal. 

Dr.  W.  W.  MoKat,  Philadelphia. 
'^Porcelain  Inlay,  Using  High-fusing 
Body." 

This  clinic  consisted  of  the  restoration 
of  the  mesial  half  of  a  lateral  incisor,  in- 
cluding the  cutting  edge.  The  clinic  was 
for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the 
translucency  and  lifelike  appearance  of 
high-fusing  porcelain,  the  method  of 
shading  an  illlay  from  the  cervix  to  the 
cutting  edge,  and  the  cavity  preparation 
for  m»hanical  retention  of  ti^  inlay. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Capon,  Philadelphia. 
"High-fusing  Porcelain  Carviiu;." 

The  carving  of  molars  and  bicuspids 
for  practical  cases  is  made  by  using  a 
foundation  of  platinum  which  serves  as  a 
gage  to  show  the  limit  of  the  crown  base. 
After  the  base  is  fitted  to  the  face  of  the 
root,  a  layer  of  porcelain  of  dark  shade 
corresponding  with  the  natural  neck 
color  of  the  adjoining  teeth  is  first  ap- 
plied, and  over  this  a  lighter  shade  i& 
added,  which  will  give  the  color  of  the 
tooth  proper.  The  carving  is  now  done 
with  a  sharp-pointed  spatula,  and  the 
manipulation  is  facilitated  by  mixing 
porcelain  with  a  gummy  substance  such 
as  cornstarch  or  gum  tragacanth.  The 
first  fusing  reduces  the  original  size 
about  one-quarter,  but  the  second  addi- 
tion of  material  restores  the  loss  from 
shrinkage,  and  secures  in  the  repro- 
duction a  tooth  of  natural  character, 
providing  the  operator  has  the  artistic 
tendency  required  for  a  successful  re- 
sult. 

Dr.  V.  H.  Jackson.  "Orthodontia." 
The  clinician  demonstrated  his  system 

of  correcting  irregularities  of  the  teeth. 
He  showed  the  method  of  constructing 
appliances,  first  describing  the  manner  of 
preparing  a  cast.  An  accurate  cast  ia 
made,  and  the  teeth  are  carved  slightly 
at  the  neck,  which  causes  the  appliance. 
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when  made,  to  fit  closely,  thus  insnring 
good  anchorage. 

The  appliance  consists  of  partial 
clasps,  spring  clasps,  base-wire,  finger 
springs,  Ings,  etc.,  assembled  on  an  accu- 
rate plaster  model,  on  which  they  are  fi- 
nally soldered.  Spring-clasp  attachments 
retain  the  appliance  in  position  by  grasp- 
mg  the  anchorage  teeth.  They  are  made 
by  first  arranging  paitiid  clasps  on  the 
Ikgnal  sides  of  the  molars  and  bicuspids 
used  for  anchorage.  The  partial  clasps 
are  made  of  pieces  of  IS-k.  gold  plate, 
Ko.  36  standard  wire  gage,  contoured  to 
fit  the  side  of  the  too&,  usually  the  lin- 
gual side.  The  gold  is  roughened  on  the 
side  on  which  the  solder  is  to  be  applied. 

The  spring  clasps  are  of  No.  21  or  20 
wire,  ei&er  of  gold,  silver-nickel,  plati- 
noid, or  Gennan  silver.  They  are  shaped 
to  fit  the  side  of  the  tooth  opposite  to  that 
against  which  rest  the  partifd  clasps  near 
the  gum.  The  ends  of  the  spring  clasps 
passing  over  the  arch  follow  closely  at 
the  junction  of  the  teeth,  and  rest  on  the 
partial  clasps,  to  which  they  are  finally 
Boldered.  A  large  wire  known  as  the 
base-wire  or  body  of  the  appliance  is 
shaped  to  cross  the  arch,  following  the 
palatal  curve,  and  the  ends  of  the  wire 
are  bent  at  nearly  a  right  angle,  forming 
tbe  "arms."  These  arms  rest  on  the 
partial  clasps,  to  which  they  are  soldered 
with  spring  clasps.  To  ttiis  anchorage 
portion  of  the  appliance,  springs  of  any 
form  are  united  with  solder.  They  are 
shaped  to  extend  like  fingers  for  moving 
any  of  the  teeth  in  the  arch  as  desired. 

The  base-wire  croasing  the  palatal  arch 
is  termed  the  palatal  luse-wire;  when  it 
follows  &e  lingual  curve  of  the  teeth  it 
is  termed  a  lingual  base-wire,  and  when  it 
is  arranged  to  pass  on  the  labial  and 
buccal  sides  of  the  teeth  in  the  arch  a 
labio-buccal  base-wire. 

The  method  of  soldering  with  chemi- 
cally pure  tin,  using  the  soldering  iron, 
was  described. 

Casts  and  apparatus  were  presented 
showing  the  ease  with  which  the  arches  of 
the  jaws  and  teeth  are  equalized  with 
the  Jackson  appliances  and  rubber  elas- 
tics. Casts  and  appliances  of  numerous 
cases  were  piesentea,  showing  the  condi- 


tions before  and  after  regulating,  and 
the  extensive  movement  accompli^ed  in 
from  two  to  eight  visits. 

Dr.  W.  C.  HoEFFER,  PottsviUe. 
"Method  of  Making  Hollow  Inlays." 

After  having  prepared  the  cavity  the 
same  as  for  a  porcelain  inlay,  viz,  avoid- 
ing all  undercuts,  and  having  all  margins 
as  nearly  at  right  angles  as  possible,  the 
edges  are  then  stoned  with  the  Arkansas 
stone  points.  This  will  correct  any  and 
all  irregular  surfaces  left  by  the  bur, 
and  at  the  same  time  will  allow  the  im- 
pr^ion  to  be  withdrawn  more  readily. 

A  piece  of  "dental  lac""  or  modeling 
compound  is  now  taken  and  heated,  and 
shaped  into  a  cone,  the  base  of  which  is 
chiUed  in  cold  water.  (Chilling  of  the 
base  prevents  the  compound  from  spread- 
ing over  the  adjoining  teeth.)  The 
point  being  left  soft,  it  is  then  pressed 
into  the  cavity,  and  held  there  until  it 
has  been  thoroughly  chilled  with  cold 
water.  It  is  now  withdrawn  from  the 
cavity ;  if  it  does  not  come  away  readily, 
or  if  there  be  any  drawing  of  the  impres- 
sion, it  is  the  result  of  undercuts,  which 
must  be  corrected  before  proceeding  any 
farther.  The  impression  is  now  embed- 
ded in  Melotte's  moldine,  well  lubricated 
with  some  thin  oil,  and  the  cast  or  die 
is  poured  of  S.  S.  W.  inlay  metid. 

Upon  this  the  matrix  may  either  be 
burnished,  or  preferably  swaged,  using 
1/1000  platinum  foil.  After  the  matrix 
has  been  completed,  a  mixture  of  two- 
thirds  silex  (fine  powder)  and  one-third 
plaster  and  water  is  mixed  to  the  con- 
sistence of  putty,  kneaded  in  the  fingers, 
and  pressed  into  the  matrix,  leaving  the 
matrix  in  the  die.  After  it  has  hardened 
it  is  carved  away  sufficiently  on  the 
surface  to  allow  for  the  thickness  de- 
sired for  the  inlay,  carving  from  around 
the  margins  of  the  cavity  so  that  an 
undercut  at  these  points  is  obtained. 
This  will  give  to  the  finished  inlay  an  un- 
dercut to  which  the  cement  takes  hold. 

After  the  core  has  thoroughly  har- 
dened, moss  fiber  gold  is  annealed  and 
pressed  into  the  matrix  over  the  core  of 
silex  and  plaster,  and  condensed  just 
sufficiently  with  a  broad  plugger  so  that 
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it  will  hold.  Sufficient  moss  fiber  is  now 
added  to  restore  the  contour.  At  this 
point  the  inlay  can  be  placed  in  the 
mouth,  and  the  articulation  taken,  or,  if 
the  work  be  done  out  of  the  mouth,  it  can 
be  placed  on  a  east  and  the  proper  occlu- 
sion prepared.  It  is  now  invested -in  the 
same  proportion  of  silex  and  plaster  as 
that  of  the  mixture  of  which  the  core  was 
made.  The  exposed  edges  of  the  plati- 
num matrix  are  now  coated  with  an  anti- 
flux  just  to  the  margins  of  the  cavity. 
Gold  solder,  23-k.,  cut  in  small  pieces, 
is  now  placed  over  the  moss  fiber,  and 
the  flame  of  a  blowpipe  is  applied  and 
solder  added  until  the  moss  fiber  becomes 
saturated,  the  moss  fiber  taking  up  the 
molten  solder  as  a  sponge  does  water. 
It  is  now  taken  out  of  the  investment, 
replaced  on  the  original  die,  and  with  a 
disk  it  is  finished  and  subsequently  pol- 
ished. The  platinum  on  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  inlay  is  now  cut  away,  and  the 
core  taken  out,  the  cavity  dried  and  ce- 
ment placed  in  both  inlay  and  cavity,  and 
the  inlay  pressed  to  place.  It  is  held 
there  until  the  cement  sets,  when  the 
filling  will  be  complete. 

This  method  alleviates  the  strain  on 
both  patient  and  operator,  also  the  un- 
pleasant use  of  strips  and  disks  in  the 
mouth,  which  relief  I  have  found  to  be 
a  great  factor  from  the  patient's  stand- 
point ;  and  it  is,  at  the  saime  time,  a  great 
saving  in  material  as  compared  with  the 
solid  gold  inlay  or  filling.  The  method 
is  applicable  to  any  cavity  from  which 
a  perfect  impression  can  be  obtained. 
In  connection  with  this  description,  I 
would  like  to  state  that  the  patients  call 
in  the  morning,  at  which  time  I  prepare 
the  cavities,  take  the  impressions,  and 
fill  with  temporary  stopping.  Either  the 
same  day,  or  whenever  convenient,  I  have 
them  return  to  set  the  inlays  one  after 
the  other,  as  it  takes  only  a  few  minutes 
to  complete  the  work  after  the  inlay  has 
been  made. 

Dr.  A.  D.  Gritman,  Philadelphia. 
"Why  an  Anatomical  Articulator  Should 
be  Used." 

The  word  prosthesis  meims  replace- 
ment; but  artificial  dentures  do  not  or- 


dinarily fulfil  all  the  conditions  that  are 
properly  implied  by  that  term.  We  may 
imitate  the  natural  teeth  in  size,  shape, 
shade,  and  arrangement,  and  thus  satisfy 
the  conditions  so  far  as  the  esthetic  part 
is  concerned,  but  the  effort  to  fulfil  the 
requirements  must  stop  with  this. 

Important  and  desirable  as  the  esthetic 
or  cosmetic  features  of  a  dental  restora- 
tion may  be,  the  question  of  its  usefulness 
is  still  greater,  and  therefore  the  produc- 
tion of  an  artificial  denture  which  shall 
restore  to  the  patient  the  function  of 
normal  mastication  as  nearly  as  may 
be  possible  becomes  of  first  importance. 
The  proper  arrangement  and  articulation 
does  not,  as  a  rule,  receive  -due  considera- 
tion. The  articulation  may  seem  to  be 
right  when  the  teeth  are  in  normal  con- 
tact, but  the  moment  the  mandible  is 
moved  in  any  way,  the  teeth  will  have  but 
a  single  point  of  contact,  the  result  being 
that  the  atmospheric  adhesion  will  be 
broken,  and  the  teeth  instead  of  being 
a  comfort  will  be  an  annoyance  to  the 
patient.  The  using  of  a  full  upper  and 
lo.wer  denture,  especially,  is  a  mechanical 
operation,  and  unless  the  arrangement  of 
the  teeth  is  based  upon  a  mechanical 
principle,  the  patient  will  not  derive  the 
maximum  comfort  from  their  use. 

The  face-bow  and  anatomical  articu- 
lator, if  used  properly,  make  it  possible 
to  obtain  an  articulation  that  will  give 
at  least  five  points  of  contact  during 
mastication.  Thus  the  pressure,  being 
distributed  evenly  over  the  curves  of  oc- 
clusion, will  hold  the  lower  plate  in  posi- 
tion and  prevent  the  breaking  of  the 
atmospheric  adhesion  in  the  upper  den- 
ture. The  use  of  the  face-bow  is  for  the 
purpose  of  transferrii^  the  bite-plates 
from  the  patient's  mouth  to  the  articula- 
tor, so  that  the  casts  will  bear  to  the  pivo- 
tal points  of  the  articulator  the  same  re- 
lation as  the  alveolar  border  bears  to  the 
centers  of  the  tempore- maxillary  articu- 
lation ;  thus  placing  the  casts  in  a  correct 
anatomical  relation  to  one  another. 

The  upper  ten  anterior  teeth  are  then 
arranged  in  relation  to  the  lower  bite,  and 
the  lower  second  bicuspids  are  placed  in 
proper  position.  Next  are  set,  in  the  fol- 
lowing order,  the  first  bicuspids,  the  ca- 
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Dtnes,  the  laterals,  and  the  centrals.  As  will  be  in  contact ;  then,  as  the  mandible 
each  tooth  is  articulated,  the  oscillating  is  moved  laterally,  there  will  still  be  at 
motion  of  the  articulator  is  used  to  deter-  least  five  points  of  contact, 
mine  its  correct  position.  The  lower  Thus,  the  arrangement  of  artificial 
molan  are  then  arranged  on  a  slightly  dentures  receiving  the  proper  considera- 
upvard  curve  known  as  the  compensating  tion  from  a  mechanical  standpoint  as 
erne.  The  upper  molars  are  properly  well  as  from  an  esthetic  point  of  view, 
arranged  so  that  when  the  mandible  is  the  patient  will  derive  the  maximum 
throffn  forward,  and  the  bicuspids  are  amount  of  benefit  from  them,  and  the  re- 
raised on  the  points  of  the  cusps,  the  placement  will  be  worthy  the  name  of 
central  incisors  and  the  posterior  teeth  a  prosthetic  operation. 
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EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


*«THE  SDUCATIOKAIi  FBOBI.1EM.*' 

In  this  issue  appears  the  paper  by  Dr.  O.  S.  Butler  bearing 
the  above-quoted  title,  together  with  the  discussion  thereon  which 
followed  its  reading  before  the  Atlanta  meeting  of  the  National 
Dental  Association.  We  dislike  to  take  issue  editorially  with  the 
views  expressed  by  the  author  of  the  paper  in  question,  but  as 
through  force  of  circumstances  we  were  unable  to  accept  his  invi- 
tation to  open  the  discussion  upon  the  paper  at  the  time  it  was 
read,  we  here  take  the  liberty  of  expressing  an  opinion  upon  the 
several  points  raised. 

We  yield  to  no  man  in  degree  or  extent  of  appreciation  of 
what  dentistry  has  accomplished,  in  respect  for  its  attainment,  or 
in  belief  as  to  its  future  possibilities  as  a  scientific  and  humanita- 
rian calling.  The  story  of  its  achievement  is  romantic  and  inter- 
esting enough,  and  the  records  of  the  growth  of  dentistry  from  its 
crude  beginnings  to  its  present  dimensions  as  an  exponent  of  both 
science  and  art  are  inspiring  enough  to  stand  squarely  upon  their 
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own  foundations  ol  fact,  requiring  no  adventitious  aid  for  their 
illumination.  Hence  it  is  that  we  think  that  the  author  in  his 
opening  paragraphs  has  gone  wide  of  the  mark  in  attributing  to 
the  effect  of  the  dental  impulse  the  "marvelous  advance  in  our 
knowledge  of  histology,  pathology,  and  kindred  sciences,  as  well  as 
the  wide  application  of  antiseptics."  For,  if  it  was  "men  engaged 
in  the  study  of  dental  sciences  who  led  the  way  and  gave  the 
impetus  to  the  movement,"  what  becomes  of  the  work  of  Nasmythr 
of  Retzius,  Pasteur,  Koch,  Metschnikoff,  and  the  host  of  scientific 
minds,  medical  and  otherwise,  that  were  pioneers  in  the  creation 
and  development  of  our  earlier  knowledge  of  these  subjects?  Or  to 
what  place  shall  we  assign  the  work  of  Pestalozzi,  of  Froebel, 
S^in^  Prang,  Krapotkin,  Adler,  and  their  co-laborers  in  the  cause 
of  manual  training  as  a  means  for  mind-training?  Nor  do  we 
agree  with  the  author  that  the  system  of  instruction  now  in  vogue 
in  dental  educational  institutions  is  a  peculiar  system  or  of  a 
d^ree  of  efficiency  "not  surpassed  in  any  other  field  of  intellec- 
tual activity.'*  Making  all  due  allowances  for  oratorical  effect  and 
personal  enthusiasm,  this  view  of  dental  education  strikes  us  as 
being  rather  too  roseate  in  hue,  to  say  the  least  Indeed,  the 
defects  of  the  system  are  apparently  the  points  d'appui  at  which  the 
author^s  rather  radical,  not  to  say  revolutionary,  su^estions  are 
directed ;  otherwise  why  their  expressed  purpose,  as  is  stated  in 
the  beginning  of  the  article,  "  to  effect  a  complete  though  perhaps 
not  a  perfect  change  in  our  entire  educational  system"? 

Dr.  Butler's  suggestions  are  four  in  number.  First,  he  would 
abolish  by  gradual  absorption  and  elimination  all  of  our  present 
schools,  and  substitute  therefor  dental  departments  of  strong  uni- 
versities with  faculties  selected  by  the  dental  profession.  i^Second, 
he  would  abolish  state  examining  boards,  which  he  regards  as 
being  superfluous  and  of  doubtful  utility.Vfhird,  he  would  cre- 
ate a  national  commission  with  plenary  powers  as  to  location  of 
schoob,  curriculum  of  study,  and  entrance  requirements.  Fourth, 
he  would  provide  for  general  reciprocity  among  the  several  states 
with  regard  to  the  license  to  practice  dentistry,  by  providing  that 
the  diploma  of  his  proposed  schools,  when  granted  in  course  and 
indorsed  by  the  national  commission  which  he  suggests,  shall  be 
accepted  as  license  to  practice  in  any  state  or  territory  in  the 
United  States. 
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These  suggestions  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  victual  situation 
to  be  met  on  the  other,  seem  to  us  to  famish  a  striking  example 
of  the  tremendous  hiatus  which  is  popularly  believed  to  exist 
between  so-called  theory  and  practice.  The  difficulty  in  this  case, 
as  in  similar  cases  which  give  rise  to  such  an  hiatus,  is  that  it  is 
not  a  theory  which  is  involved,  but  a  suggestion  or  hypothesis. 
The  obstacles  which  stand  in  the  way  of  a  practical  realization 
of  Dr.  Butler's  suggestions  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them 
apparently  insurmountable.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  group  of  dental  educational  institutions  which  our 
author  proposes  to  wipe  out  of  existence  by  a  graceful  wave  of 
his  hand  are  institutions  that  have  certain  vested  rights  and  in 
the  aggregate  large  property  interests.  They  are  conducted  by 
men  who  are  not  on  the  whole  animated  by  Utopian  ideals,  but 
who  while  engaged  in  the  work  of  dental  education  with  at  least  as 
much  professional  pride  and  interest  as  those  who  are  endeavoring 
to  make  a  living  at  the  practice  of  dentistry,  have  a  natur.al  de- 
sire to  obtain  a  reasonable  amount  of  material  compensation  for 
their  work.  Their  philanthropy  is  probably  of  about  normal 
professional  dimensions.  They  are  interested  in  producing  the 
very  best  educational  result  that  they  can  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  among  the  circumstances  is  the  practical  one  that 
they  are  obliged  to  find  the  sinews  of  war  in  a  financial  way 
in  order  to  carry  on  the  business  of  dental  education.  It  is 
therefore  practically- certain  that  the  owners  of  these  dental  edu- 
cational plants  and  those  engaged  in  their  work  could  not  be 
induced  to  fall  in  with  Dr.  Butler's  project  of  "gradual  absorption 
and  elimination"  unless  in  the  course  of  this  metabolic  process 
provision  were  made  for  compensating  them  for  the  material  loss 
which  such  a  process  would  otherwise  entail.  It  is  doubtless  quite 
probable  that  in  the  evolution  of  events  the  development  of  higher 
educational  ideals  and  the  consequent  elaboration  of  the  curriculum, 
with  the  added  cost  such  elaboration  necessitates,  will  slowly  bring 
about  the  elimination  of  the  unfit  among  dental  educational  insti- 
tutions, just  as  evolutionary  processes  succeed  in  eliminating  the 
unfit  in  a  biological  way.  But  we  think  that  the  factor  above 
referred  to,  viz,  the  vested  rights  and  interests  of  the  dental 
colleges,  will  continue  to  act  as  an  insuperable  obstacle  to 
any  sudden  or  drastic  movement  tending  to  eliminate  them  or 
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absorb  them  othervrise  than  as  the  eventual  process  of  evolution 
shall  determine. 

We  disagree  with  the  author*s  views  with  respect  to  state 
examining  boards  and  their  usefulness.  Indeed,  we  should  regard 
the  elimination  of  the  state  examining  board  principle  as  one  of 
the  direst  calamities  that  could  befall  dental  education.  It  is  net 
the  legitimate  functioning  of  the  examining  board  that  is  of  doubt- 
ful utility  or  superfluous;  it  is  the  ignorant  or  mistaken  use  of 
the  state  board  principle  which  is  the  cause  at  times  of  friction. 
Ijet  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  state  examining  board  is  in  prin- 
ciple an  executive  body,  not  le^slative ;  the  warrant  for  its  activi- 
ties is  the  dental  statute,  and  the  dental  statute  is  or  should  be 
the  crystallized  sentiment  of  the  dental  profession  of  the  state  with 
respect  to  the  qualifications  that  shall  be  demanded  of  the  practi- 
tioner of  dentistiy  and  the  limitations  which  shall  surround  him 
in  the  exercise  of  his  profession  in  a  given  locality.  The  dental 
profession  can  have  any  kind  of  a  dental  law  that  it  desires  to 
have,  provided  always  that  what  it  desires  is  what  in  the  nature 
of  the  case  it  ought  to  desire;  and  if  the  dental  law  of  a  state  is 
imperfect,  if  it  does  not  accomplish  'what  it  ought  to  accomplish, 
and  if  the  board  executing  imperfect  laws  becomes  a  source  of 
irritation  and  annoyance  to  the  dental  profession,  then  the  said 
dental  profession  has  no  one  to  blame  for  the  state  of  affairs  but 
itself  We  have  repeatedly  contended  in  these  pages  that  the  state 
laws  through  their  executive  boards  are  not  a  detriment  but  a 
help  to  dental  education.  The  openness  of  their  proceedings,  as  a 
rule,  and  their  power  to  examine  into  the  educational  product  of 
the  colleges,  creates  and  maintains  a  most  healthy  stimulus  upon 
the  part  of  the  educating  bodies,  tending  to  improve  their  work 
and  accomplish  the  definite  purpose  for  which  the  state  dental  law 
was  enacted,  viz,  to  protect  the  public  from  the  baneful  effects  of 
incompetent  dental  practice,  which  includes  likewise  the  protection 
of  the  public  from  the  baneful  effects  of  imperfect  dental  educa- 
tion. No  dental  college  conducting  its  work  honestly  and  thoroughly 
should  object  to  having  that  work  pa?sed  upon  by  a  competent 
board  of  revision,  nor  should  any  right-thinking  student  object  to 
the  additional  examination  which  the  state  board  imposes  for 
license  after  he  has  passed  the  faculty  examination  for  his  degree ; 
for  in  both  instances  the  result  is  an  indorsement  of  fitness  equiva- 
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lent  in  character  to  the  favorable  report  of  the  bank  examiner  who 
has  passed  upon  the  condition  of  a  bank  and  found  it  to  be  sada- 
factory — a  result  which  inspires  public  confidence  and  which  is  m 
no  small  degree  the  warrant  for  public  patronage.  Acting  under 
a  correctly  framed  dental  law,  its  board  of  examiners  becomes  the 
connecting  link  between  the  dental  profession  and  the  dental 
educational  system — the  agent  of  the  dental  profession,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  see  that  the  educational  system  is  efficiently  working  and 
turning  into  the  ranks  of  dentistry  graduates  who  will  not  dis- 
credit it  If  the  machinery  of  dental  education  fails  to  accomplish 
this  result  the  fault  is  in  the  construction  of  the  machinery  or  its 
operation,  and  not  in  the  principle  upon  which  the  creation  of  the 
machinery  is  based. 

Dr.  Butler  proposes  to  reverse  this  method  and  go  back  to 
first  principles  by  creating  a  national  commission  with  plenary 
powers;  that  is  to  say,  to  get  rid  of  all  boards  but  one  and  make 
that  a  national  board.  If  such  a  step  were  feasible,  it  is  a  highly 
debatable  question  whether  the  single  national  board  would  have 
any  particular  advantage  over  the  many  state  boards,  for  the  reason 
that  it  would  involve  the  cotocentration  of  power  in  a  small  body 
of  men  who — ^be  they  the  best  of  their  kind,  the  fiower  of  the 
whole  profession — would  still  be  human  beings  susceptible  in  their 
degree  to  the  insidious  temptation  toward  autocracy  and  that 
enlargement  of  the  cranium  which  has  been  denominated  megalo- 
cephalus,  called  by  the  vulgar  "swelled  head,''  and  with  the 
temptation,  in  view  of  the  tremendous  possibilities  of  their  powers, 
to  exercise  them  either  in  an  autocratic,  bureaucratic,  or  faddish 
way  to  the  detriment  rather  than  to  the  betterment  of  the 
situation. 

But  one  of  the  functions  of  this  proposed  national  board,  as 

stated  in  the  fourth  suggestion  of  the  author,  is  that  they  shall 
indorse  the  diplomas  of  these  selected  and  idealized  schools,  and 
that  when  so  indorsed  the  said  diplomas  are  to  be  accepted  as  a 
license  to  practice  in  any  state  or  territory  of  the  United  States. 
We  should  be  glad  if  it  were  unnecessary  for  us  to  reiterate,  as  we 
have  many  times  done  in  this  journal,  that  the  creation  of  a 
national  board  having  such  powers  as  Dr.  Butler  suggests  could 
not  be  accomplished  without  an  amendment  to  our  federal  Consti- 
tution for  that  purpose.    The  main  obstacle  in  the  way  of  secur- 
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ing  such  an  amendment  to  the  police  power  clause  of  the  federal 
Constitution  is  that  if  it  were  done  for  dentistry  or  medicine  or 
any  department  of  the  art  of  healing,  it  would  establish  a  prece- 
dent which  would  open  the  door  for  an  interference  with  the 
police  power  clause  that  would  create  irresistible  antagonisms 
throughout  the  nation  by  direct  interference  with  the  so-called 
states  rights.  This  has  been  tried  and  is  constantly  being  tried  in 
other  departments  which  bear  directly  upon  the  question  of  the 
police  powers  of  the  states,  and  hitherto  without  success  so  far  as 
we  are  aware.  In  the  absence,  then,  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment conferring  the  plenary  power  that  Dr.  Butler  advocates,  the 
commission  could  have  no  power  at  all,  and  would  be  a  national 
commission  only  in  name,  with  nothing  more  than  a  moral  status 
and  possibly  the  force  of  professional  opinion  back  of  it  to  enable 
it  to  carry  on  its  work.  Reciprocity,  as  we  have  many  times 
pointed  out— and  we  have  no  reason  as  yet  to  change  our  opinion 
in  regard  to  that  matter — can  in  the  absence  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  only  be  achieved  upon  the  principle  of  uniformity  of 
dental  legislation  throughout  the  states  of  the  Union.  Upon  any 
other  basis  reciprocity  if  forced  to  an  issue  would  result,  as  was 
veiy  clearly  stated  by  Dr.  L.  D.  Shepard  of  Boston  in  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  the  address  of  the  President  of  the  National 
Dental  Association  at  its  meeting  held  in  Saratoga  Springs,  N,  Y., 
in  1892,  by  "leveling  downward  rather  than  leveling  upward." 

We  have  discussed  Dr.  Butler's  paper  at  some  length  in  order 
that  some  of  the  objections  to  his  plan  which  seem  to  us  impor- 
tant may  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  other  points  which 
have  been  brought  out  in  the  discussion  thereof,  and  because  we 
do  not  wish  these  su^estions  to  go  forth  and  possibly  give  rise  to 
activities  based  upon  the  false  hope  that  the  difficulties,  impeifec- 
tions,  and  unsatisfactory  conditions  connected  with  dental  education 
and  the  license  to  practice  dentistry  are  to  be  corrected  in  any 
such  summary  manner. 
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[Arckiv  fUr  Zahnheilkttnde.    Berlin,  Novem- 
ber 1906.] 

SOME  USEFUL  REMEDIES.  By  H.  W.  C. 
BOdeckeb. 

In  the  oommunieation  under  the  above  title, 
the  author  diseusses  among  other  agents  co- 
cain  phenate  and  a  preparation  which  he 
designates  as  "zinc  iodid."  Coeain  phenate  is 
prepared  by  adding  to  a  small  quantity  of 
carbolic  acid — say  about  5  cc. — an  equal  vol- 
ume of  crystals  of  cocain  hydrochlorid.  As 
soon  as  the  latter  are  dissolved  more  cocain 
is  added,  until  the  carbolic  acid  is  saturated. 
Some  undissolved  cocain  crystals  should  re- 
main at  the  bottom  of  the  container,  while 
the  supernatant  liquid  should  be  perfectly 
clear,  and  of  a  thick  syrupy  consistence. 

Cocain  phenate  may  be  used  to  advantage 
as  an  application  under  the  gum  before  re- 
moving deep-seated  calculi  from  the  roots  of 
teeth  affected  by  pyorrhea;  as  an  applica- 
tion to  relieve  the  pain  caused  by  the  entrance 
into  the  mucous  tissues  of  a  hypodermic 
needle;  for  the  relief  of  pulpitis;  to  relieve 
the  sensitivity  of  pulp-remnants  after  partial 
extirpation  tmder  arsenic;  in  the  treatment 
of  post-extraction  pain,  ulcers  in  the  mouth, 
etc.,  and  to  diminish  the  pain  caused  by  lig- 
atures, by  clamps,  etc.  Generally  speaking, 
whenever  pain  results  throu^  injury  to  the 
mucous  membrane  in  the  course  of  operations, 
cocain  phenate  judiciously  applied  will  be 
found  to  be  a  useful  agent,  being  obtundent 
as  well  as  antiseptic. 

Another  remedy  to  which  Dr.  Biidecker 
calls  attention  is  an  iodin  preparation,  which 
according  to  his  opinion  acts  better  than  tinc- 
ture of  iodin,  iodin  and  carbolic  acid,  or  iodin 
and  aconite.  For  the  sake  of  convenience  it 
has  been  termed  "sine  iodid,"  although  prop- 
erly speaking  it  is  not  exactly  that.  This  so- 
called  zinc  iodid  was,  as  nearly  as  can  be  as- 
certained, first  recommended  by  Dr.  A.  L. 
Northrop  of  New  York  in  1877.    It  is  pre- 


pared by  mixing  a  saturated  solution  of  po- 
tassium iodid  with  an  equal  volume  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  zinc  sulfate,  and  iodin 
crystals  to  complete  saturatim  are  added. 
The  iodin  crystals  must  be  added  immediately 
after  mixing  the  two  solutions,  for  otherwise 
but  very  little  of  the  pure  iodin  will  pass 
into  solution.  The  author  employs  this  pre- 
paration after  the  removal  of  calculi,  even  in 
the  presence  of  healthy  gum,  that  the  latter 
may  more  perfectly  adapt  itself  to  the  necks 
of  the  teeth;  whenever  the  gum  is  inflamed, 
appears  purplish,  and  bleeds  easily;  in  the 
treatment  of  pyorrhea  alveolaris  and  aphthous 
stomatitis.  In  the  latter  disturbance,  if  the 
zinc  iodid  be  preceded  by  treatment  with 
cocain  phenate  no  pain  will  follow  its  appli- 
cation. It  has  also  been  found  to  give  sat- 
isfactory results  in  the  treatment  of  sensitive 
dentin  at  the  necks  of  teeth,  whether  due  to 
erosion  or  caused  by  the  metal  clasps  of^den- 
tures. 

lArchivea  de  Stomatologic,  Paris,  September 
1006.] 

SUBLINGUAL    LEUOOKERATOSIS.  Bt 
Db.  J.  V.  KoT,  MoimtEAi^  Cajtada. 

The  essayist  describes  the  case  of  a  man 
who  sought  his  services  for  the  relief  of  a 
peculiar  condition  of  his  mouth.  For  a 
period  of  two  years  prior  to  his  visiting  Dr. 
Roy,  the  patient  had  observed  a  progressive 
hardness  of  the  tongue,  which,  although 
causing  a  prickly  sensation,  did  not  inter- 
fere with  mastication  or  deglutition. 

Upon  examination  it  was  found  that  the 
disease,  which  had  originated  in  the  gum, 
had  now  spread  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth. 
The  sublingual  mucous  membrane  on  the  left 
side  was  the  seat  of  a  pseudo-cartilagraious 
degeneration,  and  the  gum  on  the  correspond- 
ing side — which  was  likewise  undergoing  a 
similar  degenerative  change — was  covered  by 
grayish  bands,  which  projected  beyond  the 
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gingival  surface.  On  the  right  side,  with 
the  exception  of  a  decolorized  area  of  the 
siae  of  a  ten -cent  piece,  aimulating  the  ef- 
fect of  cauterization  with  Bllver  nitrate,  no 
patholc^cal  sign  could  be  detected.  The 
clinical  history  and  habits  of  the  patient 
were  good.  He  had  never  made  use  of  either 
alcohol — in  any  of  its  forms — or  tobacco,  but 
bis  teeth  had  been  badly  neglected,  many 
of  them  having  been  rendered  useless  by 
caries.  The  case  was  successfully  treated  by 
means  of  several  applications  of  the  galvano- 
cautery,  and  the  leuooteratosis  disappeared 
completely. 

In  concluding  his  communication,  the 
author  comments  on  the  obscure  etiology  of 
the  lesion. 

[ArOiivct  de  Stomatologie,  Paris,  September 
1906.] 

CONGENITAL  FISTULA  OF  THE  LOWER 

LIP-   Bt  De,  a.  Stieda. 

The  author  has  observed  the  case  of  a 
young  child  who  presented,  in  addition  to  a 
hare-lip  and  complete  palatal  cleft,  tvo  small 
nnuses  symmetrically  located  on  each  side 
of  the  median  line.  The  sinuses  opened  on  the 
external  surface  of  the  lip,  and  terminated 
backward  in  a  cul-de-sac  under  the  labial 
mucous  membrane.  One  of  these  canals  was 
extirpated  and  examined  microscopically.  Its 
opening  and  anterior  segment  were  histologi- 
cally of  the  same  character  as  the  free  sur- 
face of  the  lip;  while  the  posterior  s^ment 
was  constituted  of  elements  similar  to  those 
of  the  buccal  mucous  membrane.  These  lis- 
tulie  are  very  rare,  thus  far  only  twenty  cases 
having  been  recorded. 

The  ancient  authors,  such  as  Demarquay 
and  B4raud,  attributed  them  to  disturbances 
in  the  mucous  glands  during  fetal  life;  while 
Bose  and  Madelung  traced  their  {wthogeneais 
to  an  arrest  of  development.  In  their  opinion 
the  mandible  is  developed  from  two  lateral 
and  a  median  segments,  and  if  the  three  por- 
tions do  not  become  consolidated,  one  or  two 
fistule  may  result. 

Stieda  does  not  accept  the  developmental 
theory,  for  he  claims  tiiat  at  no  time  are 
there  to  be  found  in  Uiose  locations  any  ca- 
nals, such  as  would  by  not  becoming  united 
give  rise  to  the  formation  of  sinuses.  In 
bis  opinion  it  is  due  to  a  faulty  development 
of  tiie  lip.    It  could  not  be  due  to  a  non- 


fusion  of  the  two  arms  of  the  first  branchial 
arch,  for  as  a  matter  of  fact  this  arch  is 
from  the  beginning  formed  from  a  single 
piece,  and  not  by  a  fusion  of  its  halves.  But, 
on  the  upper  or  cranial  border  of  the  mandib- 
ular arch,  at  the  expense  of  which  the  lower 
lip  is  formed,  there  appear  at  times,  as  the 
result  of  uneven  development  of  the  upper 
border,  two,  and  at  other  times  four,  small 
lobes  separated  from  each  other  by  three 
sagittal  grooves.  If  the  growth  of  these  lobes 
should  be  exaggerated,  it  is  easy  to  unda> 
stand  how  tl^y  might  unite  to  form  the 
canals  observed  in  the  case  here  recorded.  As 
the  grooves  extend  throughout  the  thickness 
of  the  mandibular  arch,  when  from  the  latter 
structure  the  differentiation  of  the  structures 
of  the  lip  takes  place,  the  structure '  of  the 
canals  will  also  undergo  differentiation,  the 
anterior  portion  and  external  opening  assum- 
ing the  characteristics  of  the  external  sur- 
face of  the  lip,  and  the  posterior  portion  that 
of  the  oral  mucous  membrane. 

[Dental  Practice,  Toronto,  October  1906.] 
A  PORCELAIN  Tip.   Bt  Fbed  R.  Mallobt, 

TOBONTO. 

The  author  advocates  the  substitution  of 
the  tip  of  an  incisor  with  porcelain  by  a 
method  which  be  describes  as  follows: 

Preparation  of  the  cavitjf.  First  square 
up  the  edge  of  the  tooth  and  make  it  as 
flat  as  possible,  and  with  a  sharp  round  bur 
cut  out  part  of  the  dentin.  Take  out  the 
fullest  width  it  will  stand  without  weakening 
the  enamel,  and  make  the  walls  of  the  cavity 
parallel  and  at  right  angles  with  the  floor 
of  the  cavity. 

Matrix  and  staple.  To  assist  in  retain- 
ing the  tip  a  staple  is  used  of  24-gage  iridio- 
platinum  wire,  wide  enough  to  reach  the  floor 
of  the  cavity,  and  long  enough  to  extend 
from  the  cavity  about  three-fourths  the  length 
of  the  tip.  The  ends  of  the  staple  should 
be  bent  outwardly.  Cut  a  piece  of  1/1000 
platinum  foil — well  annealed  and  sufficiently 
large  to  cover  the  end  of  the  tooth — and  bur- 
nish it  over  the  end  of  the  tooth  and  into 
the  cavity.  The  platinum  will  be  pimctured 
in  the  cavity,  but  that  will  only  further  the 
ultimate  purpose  of  the  method. 

Application  of  the  porcelain.  The  staple 
is  now  put  in  place,  and  a  foundation  body, 
slightly  darker  than  the  tooth,  is  added.  The 
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porcelain  is  forced  into  the  cavity  and 
enough  is  put  on  to  cover  the  ends  of  the 
itaple.  The  whole  is  now  carefully  dried, 
remored,  and  biaeuited.  After  the  biaeuit 
bake,  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  there 
is  a  slight  opening  between  the  poroelain  and 
the  top  of  the  staple.  It  can  now  be  put 
back,  re-bumlshed,  and  enamel  body  of  the 
color  of  the  tooth  added  and  fused  until 
the  required  length  and  contour  are  obtained. 

[Amwioan  Journal  of  Surgerjf,  New  York, 
September  1906.]  * 

AN  INTERESTING  CASE  OF  CX)NGENI- 
TAL  MALFORMATION  OF  THE  MOUTH. 
Bt  E.  K.  Maooicbbb,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Aicsnft- 
DAU,  N.  Y. 

The  author  reports  the  case  of  an  infant 
which  at  birth  presented  several  curious  mal- 
formations. The  first  abnormality  observed 
after  the  birth  of  the  head  was  a  tumor  pro- 
trading  from  the  mouth.  Next  a  lower  in- 
cisor was  seen.  The  tumor  was  found  to  be 
about  one  inch  in  length  and  one-half  inch 
in  diameter,  and  was  attached  to  the  roof  of 
the  mouth,  opposite  the  maxillary  suture, 
near  its  middle  point.  The  tumor  was  cov- 
ered with  skin  and  lanugo,  and  It*  free  end 
protraded  just  beycmd  the  lips.  The  tooth 
was  as  perfectly  formed  as  in  a  child  two 
years  of  age,  except  that  it  was  freely  mov- 
able, there  being  no  alveolar  process  to  sup- 
port it.  On  raising  the  tumor  and  looking 
into  the  month,  there  were  found  two  com- 
pletely formed  tongues,  each  with  a  median 
raphe  and  a  separate  frenum,  but  with  a 
single  root.  The  inner  borders  of  these 
tongues  encroached  upon  each  other  in  the 
median  line  of  the  mouth,  causing  their  edges 
to  be  slightly  raised  and  bringing  their  unjer 
surfaoes  into  apposition  for  a  short  distance 
from  their  bifurcation.  *  From  underneath 
these  edges,  and  springing  from  their  bifur- 
cation, was  a  third  or  rudimentary  tongue, 
which  extended  down  between  the  other 
tongues  to  an  equal  distance,  separating  them 
at  their  distal  extremities,  thus  giving  the 
appearance  of  a  three-lobed  tongue.  This 
median  lobe  was  broader  and  thinner  at  its 
distal  than  at  its  approximal  end.  and  had 
no  distinct  frenum  or  median  raphe,  yet  it 
showed  tile  papillsB  on  its  dorsum  the  same 
as  tbe  other  tongues. 

As  the  mouth  was  so  full  that  it  was 


difficult  for  the  child  to  breathe  or  reoetve 
nourishment.  Dr.  Macomber  removed  the 
tooth,  placed  pedicle  ligatures  on  the  tumor 
and  rudimentary  tongue,  and  removed  them 
at  once.  After  these  were  removed,  a  more 
tboTOu^  examination  of  the  mouth  could  be 
made,  and  this  revealed  two  soft  palates  and 
two  uvulee.  Each  soft  palate  extended  up- 
ward from  the  pillars  to  the  median  line, 
where  they  formed  by  their  union  almost  a 
right  angle.  From  the  middle  of  each  velum 
came  the  uvula,  extending  downward  and  in- 
ward. On  each  side  of  tumor  and  pos- 
terior to  the  base  of  it  was  a  groove  about 
one-eighth  inch  deep,  giving  the  impression 
that  tiie  tumor  had  sprung  from  between  the 
maxillary  bones,  and  bad  prevented  their 
union  at  this  point.  Behind  this,  however, 
uni(m  was  complete,  and  consequently  there 
was  no  cleft  of  the  |wlate.  On  account  of 
the  bifurcation  €i  the  tongue,  the  child  was 
unable  to  nurse,  althou^  its  attempts  were 
vigorous.  Otherwise  the  child  was  well 
formed  and  weighed  six  pounds.  The  tumor 
was  examined  and  was  found  to  be  a  lipoma 
covered  with  normal  skin. 

The  author  operated  successfully  on  the 
tongue,  cutting  each  frenum  and  removing 
sufBcient  frofn  the  inner  borders  to  leave  a 
normal  size  tongue  when  united.  Bdore  the 
operation  the  child  was  unable  to  cry  aloud, 
but  immediately  after  the  tongue  was  su- 
tured it  could  cry  as  lustily  as  any  other 
child.  Its  prospects  for  being  able  to  talk 
were  good,  for  the  roof  of  the  mouth  was  in 
good  condition ;  there  was  ample  room  in  the 
pharynx  and  the  tongue  was  of  normal  sise 
and  shape.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  child 
was  taken  with  whooping-cough,  and  died  at 
the  age  of  four  months  and  twenty-three  days. 
This  is  apparently  the  only  case  on  record 
of  two  palates  and  two  utuUb. 

[La  Revue  d»  Btomatologio,  Paris,  October 
1906.] 

ON  THE  INPLXJENCE  OF  SYSTEMIC 
CONDITIONS  ON  CERTAIN  SERIOUS 
COMPLICATIONS  OP  DENTAL  CARIES. 
Bt  Db.  v.  Gaijppb,  Pabib,  FBAncE. 

In  the  present  article  Dr.  Oalippe  discusses 
one  of  the  most  important  phases  of  dental 
pathology,  namely,  the  onnplicatiima  of  den- 
tal caries  as  affected  by  the  systemic  con- 
dition of  the  patient.   The  sereri^  of  this 
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dmm  of  disorders  depends  not  so  much  on 
the  intooai^  of  the  local  infection,  aa  it 
does  upon  the  eonstitutional  state,  «.«.  the 
abili^  of  the  human  economy  to  repulae  tiie 
attadc  of  the  invading  organisms.  He  de- 
scribes several  interesting  clinical  obserra- 
tions  of  patients  in  whom  the  severity  of 
the  caries  complications  were  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  degree  of  local  infection.  From 
among  these  observations  we  republish  the 
following  in  full,  aa  being  a  typical  por- 
trayal of  the  pathological  phenomena  which 
the  author  has  elucidated: 

MtUtipte  abaeeuea  of  th«  face  in  the  region 
of  the  neck,  preaumably  caused  bjf  the  root 
of  a  lower  molar.  In  June  1891,  he  was  called 
in  to  examine  a  patient,  aged  forty  years, 
a  restaurant  waiter  by  occupation.  Since  Xo- 
▼ember  1890  he  had  been  aufferiug  from  a 
aeries  of  abscesses,  the  cause  of  which  up  to 
that  time  remained  obscure,  ^le  ri^^t  side 
at  the  faoe  was  red  and  edematous,  and 
aented  a  number  of  cicatrices,  several  of 
which  were  fistulous  and  discharged  in  abun- 
dant quantities  pua  of  a  serous  character. 
The  orifices  of  the  flstulse  were  fungous.  The 
(TS  was  partially  closed,  owing  to  the  pres- 
ence of  an  abscess  upon  the  lid.  The  patient 
bad  been  in  this  condition  for  seven  months 
prior  to  the  examination.  The  onset  of  the 
trouble  was  marked  by  toothache,  originating 
in  several  teeth,  and  by  swelling  of  the  right 
aide  of  the  mandible.  The  attending  physician 
ordered  the  application  of  poultices  and  of 
iodin  ointment  on  the  painful  area,  but 
this  treatment  was  without  avail. 

Later  on  he  entered  the  surgical  ward  of 
the  hospital,  and  was  subsequently  operated 
apon  with  the  view  of  draining  the  part  He 
remained  then  for  ten  days,  but,  as  his  con- 
dition did  not  improve  after  leaving  the  bos- 
pitsi,  he  was  compelled  to  return  six  days 
afterward.  He  was  again  operated  upon,  the 
operation  M>n8isting,  as  in  the  previous  in- 
stance of  an  incision  over  the  swollen  area. 


He  remained  in  the  hospital  a  month,  but 
upon  leaving,  his  conditio*  still  remained 
unchanged,  and  it  wae  only  after  waiting 
another  month  that  he  decided  to  follow  the 
advice  of  his-  physicians  and  submit  to  the 
extractioe  of  a  number  of  the  supposedly 
offwding  teeth.  This  time  he  likewise 
waited  a  month,  and  finding  thait  no  improve- 
ment was  noticeable,  again  applied  for  ad- 
mission into  the  hospital,  where  he  remained 
for  several  months  before  coming  under  the 
writer's  observation.  All  upper  and  lover 
carious  teeth  had  already  been  removed. 
Owing  to  a  marked  contraction  of  the  mas- 
seter  muscles,  it  was  found  *  necessary,  in 
order  to  extract  the  teeth,  to  slit  the  tissues 
from  the  commissure  of  the  lips  to  the  an- 
terior border  of  the  masseter.  The  tissues 
overlying  the  maxilla  were  dissected  away, 
and  a  number  of  fnngosities  were  removed 
from  tiie  alveolar  groove. 

Notwithstanding  tiie  number  of  surgical 
interventions  to  which  the  patient  had  been 
subjected,  bis  condition  still  remaining  sta- 
tionary, his  mouth  was  again  carefully  ex- 
amined, this  time  by  Dr.  Qalippe,  who 
found  a  small  root  hidden  under  a  gingival 
fungosity,  which  had  escaped  the  attention 
of  the  previous  practitioners  under  whose 
care  the  patient  had  bem.  By  means  of 
antiseptic  washes  frequently  applied,  the 
contraction  of  the  masseters  was  great^  re- 
duced, thus  enabling  him  to  remove  the  of- 
fending organ,  which  proved  to  be  the  an- 
terior root  of  the  lower  right  first  molar. 
After  the  extraction  the  patient  improved 
ra^ly  and  eventually  recovered. 

This  ease  shows  plainly  what  the  effects  of 
an  alveolar  abeoess,  the  result  of  caries, 
be  in  individuals  offering  a  suitable  field 
for  the  development  of  micro-organisms.  The 
patient  under  discussion  was  probably  an  al- 
coholic, and  in  addition  the  state  of  his 
health  had  always  been  below  par. 
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PERISCOPK 


Soldering  Clamp.— The  clamp  made  of 
iron  wire  is  just  the  thing  to  hold  two  pieces 
of  metal  or  in  wiring  a  plate.  Take  iron  wire 
one  and  one-half  inches  in  length,  about  No. 
16  gage,  flatten  the  ends,  and  witii  flat-nosed 
pHers  double-flare  a  loop  at  the  end. — ^Db. 
Haskeij.,  Dentist's  Magazine. 

To  Reduce  the  Pain  Incident  to  the  Re- 
moval of  Calculi. — For  the  purpose  of  redu- 
cing the  pain  incident  to  scaling,  I  recommend 
pocking  the  pocket  with  a  rope  of  cotton  satu- 
rated in  a  one  per  cent  eoeain-adrenlin  solu- 
tion and  allow  it  to  remain  five  minutes.— 
Elgin  MAWHinnET,  Amerioan  Dental  Jour- 
nal. 

Perfectly  Swaged  Cnsps.~Arter  a  piece 
of  gold  has  been  swaged  into  the  lead  counter- 
die,  remove  and  anneal  it,  and  place  it  back  in 
the  coanter<die,  with  a  piece  of  rubber  dam 
doubled  between  the  lead  counter  and  tiie 
gold.  Place  the  die  in  position  and  strike 
hard.  Tlie  cusps  wUl  be  found  very  sharp 
and  close-fitting.  Take  care  not  to  get  the 
rubber  between  the  gold  and  the  die  instead 
of  between  the  gold  and  the  lead  counter- 
die.— J.  8.,  Pacific  Dental  Oaxette. 

Preparing  Sensitive  Cavities.— A  com- 
paratively painless  method  of  cutting  away  a 
large  body  of  sensitive  dentin  consists  in 
running  the  stones  or  burs  under  water.  I 
think  that  about  the  most  painful  thing  which 
could  be  done  to  a  patient  is  to  run  a  bur 
at  a  high  speed  in  a  dry  cavity.  I  am  able 
to  do  this  so-called  heroic  cutting  by  running 
a  stream  of  water  upon  the  bur  or  stone 
run  at  a  high  rate  of  speed. — E.  J.  Pebbt, 
Dental  Review. 

Strength  of  Tincture  of  Aconite.— The 

most  important  change  in  the  strength  of 
tinctures  is  that  of  Tinctura  aconiti.  This 
preparation  in  the  U.  S.  P.  of  1890  was  di- 
rected to  be  thirty-five  per  cent.  In  the  U. 
S.  P.  of  1900  it  has  been  reduced  to  ten  per 
cent.  It  is  well  to  keep  this  change  in  mind, 
for  tincture  of  aconite  is  an  important  con- 
stituent in  liniments  *U3ed  in  the  local  treat- 
ment of  many  diseased  dental  conditions, 
especially  pericementitis  and  facial  neuralgia. 
—-J.  P.  Bdcklet,  Dentisi*a  Magazine. 


Hints  to  Avoid  Wrongly  Placing  the 
Cast  on  the  Articulator. — A  cast  may  be 
placed  wrongly  on  an  articulator  In  various 
ways,  thus:  (1)  By  being  placed  too  far 
forward  or  too  far  back;  (2)  by  being  placed 
so  that  the  plane  of  occlusion  of  the  teeth 
will  not  be  directed  to  the  joint;  (3)  by 
being  placed  askew,  so  that  its  heels  are  not 
equi-distant  from  the  joint  adjoining  each; 
(4)  and  by  being  tilted,  so  that  the  left  side 
is  higher  proportionately  than  the  right  side 
or  vice  versa.  And  lastly,  the  error  may  be  in 
a  combination  of  one  or  more  of  these  four 
malpositions. — Stewart  J.  Sfence,  DentisVt 
Magasnne. 

Origin  of  "Doctor.**— The  term  "doctor" 
was  invented  in  the  twelfth  century,  about 
the  time  of  the  first  establishment  of  uni- 
versities. Hie  first  person  upon  whom  thu 
title  was  eonfored  was  Imerius,  a  professor 
of  law  at  Bologna  University.  The  title  was 
created  by  Emperor  Lothair  II,  but  was  sug- 
gested by  Imerius  himself.  The  term  ex- 
tended to  the  faculty  of  theology,  and  was 
first  given  by  the  University  of  Paris  to  Peter 
Lombard,  the  famous  theologian.  In  1329 
the  College  of  Asti  conferred  the  first  title  of 
doctor  of  medicine  upon  William  Gordcnio. 
— Medical  Fortnightly. 

Cuq>s    for    Bridge    Teeth.  —  Another 

method  of  forming  cusps  on  bridge-teeth  other 
than  swaging  in  gold  plate,  and  which  I  con- 
sider much  stronger  than  the  latter,  is  the 
following:  Having  the  gold  crowns  on  an 
articulator,  grind  the  facings,  and  back  them 
with  pure  gold,  as  usual  flowing  a  "starter" 
on  the  occlusal  tip  to  insure  perfect  results; 
after  filing  the  pins  more  than  half  in  two. 
and  bending  over  firmly,  burnishing  a  last 
time  to  insure  perfect  adaptation,  wax  the 
facings  in  situ,  forming  all  the  occluding 
cusps,  and  while  the  wax — Parr'a  hard  wax 
flux  is  excellent  for  waxing  all  cases  to  be 
soldered — is  still  soft,  bring  the  occluding 
teeth  down  into  the  wax  in  the  normal  bite- 
position  ;  trim  the  cusps  up,  as  you  would  for 
a  seam  crown,  invest — t  find  three  parts  yel- 
low ooher  and  two  parts  model  plaster  very 
good  as  an  investing  material,  with  no  haz- 
ardous effects — and  heat  well,  being  sure  to 
get  the  case  sufficiently  hot,  and  flow  your 
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18-lc  or  20-k.  solder  right  Into  the  euBps 
formed.  If  properly  heated^  a  few  touches 
Tith  a  tmall  carbonmdnm  stone  will  give  you 
pleasing  results  and  a  firm,  substanthil  piece 
of  work,  with  xio  airspace  betvreen  the  aal- 
der  and  smged  ensps.  I  find  it  is  always' 
better  to  leare  quite  a  heavy  cusp  to  take  tJte 
strain  in  lieu  cf  Vbe  facii^;.  For  final  polish- 
ing of  ennraa  and  bridge  work  I  have  found 
nothing  more  saUsfactory  tiian  eleetro-silieon. 
— Stdnty  a.  SiaiH,  Paoifie  Dental  QaeetU. 

Thmpentlcs  of  Pyorrhea  Alveolarls. — 

In  all  eases  of  deep  pockets,  diflScult  of 
teeesB,  I  simplify  the  work  by  previously 
packing  the  pocket  with  gauze  saturated  in 
twmty-five  per  cent,  phenol-sulfonie  acid — 
or  aromatic  sulfuric  acid  will  oftm  do  quite 
as  well.  The  paddng  should  be  left  for 
twenfy-fonr  hours,  when  the  gum  will  be 
crowded  away  from  the  tooth-neck  where  the 
podcet  is,  so  as  to  enable  one  to  see  to  a  great 
extent  exactly  what  is  being  done,  and  to  scale 
the  root  without  much  pain  or  laceration  of 
tissue. — ELonr  MaWHinNET,^menoan  Dental 
Jtmrnat. 

Treatment  for  Sensitive  Cavities.— I 
have  frequently  been  surprised  at  the  results 
obtained  from  sealing  in  a  sensitive  cavity 
a  preparation  of  equal  parts  of  oil  of  doves 
and  carbolic  acid,  to  which  has  been  added 
twenty  grains  of  cocain  to  the  ounce.  I  have 
found  many  times  that  after  this  prepara- 
tion has  been  in  the  tooth  for  twenty-four 
hoars,  I  have  been  able  to  prepare  extremely 
sensitive  cavities  without  causing  any  pain 
whatever.  I  do  not  claim  that  this  will 
answer  in  all  cases,  nor  that  it  is  a  method  to 
be  relied  upon  to  any  great  extent,  but  I  do 
know  that  it  is  well  worthy  of  consideration, 
and  one  which,  if  followed,  will  make  all 
cavities  less  sensitive  for  exploring  purposes. 
— W.  G.       Dentist's  Magazine. 

Cootrt^ing  a  Hypersensitive  Palate 
Wl»a  Taking  impressions.— A  gentleman, 
about  sixty  years  ai  sge,  called  at  my  office, 
elsiming  that  he  had  been  unable  to  get  a 
Mt  of  teeth  because  no  dentist  had  been  able 
to  get  the  impressions,  his  throat  and  palate 
being  so  sensitive.  The  last  dentist  he  had 
visited,  after  trying  cocain  as  a  spray,  and 
various  other  methods,  told  him  to  go  home 
t&d  tickle  his  throat  with  a  long  feather. 
This  he  did,  with  the  result  that  his  stomach 
and  nervous  system  were  in  a  very  bad  con- 
dition when  he  applied  to  me.  I  was  once  ad- 
vised by  a  physician  to  use  chloretone  in  such 
cases.  After  giving  the  man  the  following 
doses  nf  chlmretone,  I  was  enabled  to  take  my 
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impressions  with  no  unpleasant  symptoms 
whatever.  I  gave  him  three  powders'of  chlore- 
tone, each  containing  five  grains,  and  directed 
him  to  tain  them  as  follows;  upon  getting  up 
in  the  morning  he  was  to  take  one  powder; 
two  hours  thmafter  another,  and  eat  a  very 
lig^t  breakfast,  after  which  he  was  to  take 
ibm  lart  powder,  and  report  to  me.  When 
he  arrived  at  my  office  I  gave  him  a  very 
small  dose  of  ehloretone — say  two  grains — 
and  proceeded  to  take  my  impressions,  as  I 
have  stated,  without  the  least  trouble.  The 
man  will  sing  my  praises  for  doing  what  so 
many  failed  to  do,  and  which  they  could  have 
done  had  they  only  used  chloretone.  To  any 
one  who  may  ask,  I  would  be  glad  to  recount 
my  experiences  in  other  cases  in  which  I 
have  used  this  most  important  compound. — 
A.  £.  FuirKLlN,  Dental  Register, 

lodin  as  a  Germicide. — In  a  solution  of 
iodin  varying  from  0.2  to  1  per  cent,  we 
have  a  very  potent  germicidal  agent,  far 
superior  to  mercury  bichlorid — the  acknowl- 
edged leader  of  all  other  antiseptics.  It  ap- 
proaches nearly  to  the  ideal  antiseptic  in  that 
(a)  it  is  easily  prepared  and  is  stable;  (b) 
is  non-toxic  and  non-irritating,  in  the  strength 
effective,  being  only  one-fourth  as  toxic  as 
mercury  bichlorid;  (c)  it  does  not  coagu- 
late albumin  or  form  inert  compounds  with 
tissues;  (d)  it  is  effective  in  a  very  brief 
time;  (e)  the  stain  it  produces  soon  disap- 
pears; (f)  last  and  most  important,  it  pos- 
sesses a  remarkable  penetrating  power.  A 
O.S  per  cent,  solution  is  amply  strong  for  all 
practical  purposes. — St.  Louis  Medical  Re- 


A  Few  Ideas  on  **Taidng  tlie  BHe.**— 
In  "taking  the  bite"  the  greatest  difficulty 
to  be  overcome  is  the  tendency  the  patient 
exhibits — apparently  from  over-anxiety  to  do 
the  thing  right— of  protruding  tJie  mandible 
in  closing,  and  this  is  particularly  the  ease 
if  the  term  "bite"  is  used  in  giving  instruc- 
tions to  the  patient  as  to  how  to  close  the 
jaws.  Avoid  the  term  "bite,"  then,  and  in- 
stead, direct  the  patient  to  turn  the  tip  of 
the  tongue  upward  and  backward  as  far  as 
possible.  It  is  well  to  have  the  patient  do 
this  a  time  or  two  before  placing  the  trial- 
plates  in  position  in  the  mouth,  also  after 
these  are  in  position.  Then,  when  the  patient 
understands  what  is  required  of  him  or  her, 
and  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  back,  as  far  as 
it  can  go,  direct  the  patient  to  "close  the 
jaws,"  This  "upward"  and  "backward"  move- 
ment will  be  found  to  follow  the  median  line 
of  the  vault  of  the  oral  cavity  directly,  as  we 
cannot  place  the  tongue's  tip  upward  and 
backward  as  far  as  possible  without  foUow- 
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ing  the  median  line,  and  this  overcomes  the 
side  bite— either  to  the  left  or  to  the  right. 
It  is  therefore  an  inadrertent  act  on  the  {^rt 
of  the  patient.  Moreover,  this  method  brings 
into  requisition  all  the  muscles  which  are 
connected  either  directly  or  indirectly  with 
the  tongue,  and  I  might  saj  that  these  are 
many — -the  genio-hyo-gloBsus,  the  hyo-glosBus, 
the  stylo-glossus,  the  Btylo-phaiyngeua,  the 
middle  constrictor  of  the  pharynx,  the  stylo- 
hyoid ligament;  and  even  such  muscles  as 
the  mylo-hyoid,  digastric,  stemo-hyoid  and 
omo-hyoid  seem  to  be  indirectly  concerned. 
All  these  muscles,  by  this  method,  seem  to  be 
employed  in  bringing  the  mandible  into  ita 
normal  relation  to  the  maxilla,  and  in  so 
doing  they  all  seem  to  act  together. — W; 
Nelson  Cuthbebt,  Dental  Practice. 

The  Mixing  of  Zinc  Oxyphosphate  Ce- 
ment.— ^The  problem  of  mixing  a  zinc  oxy- 
phosphate cement  is  one  which  must  be  largely 
worked  out  by  the  individual  operator.  One 
cognizant  of  the  proper  feel  of  the  cement 
beneath  the  spatula  is  in  position  to  get  good 
results.  In  a  general  way,  some  points  of 
value  can  be  given.  Most  often  cement  does 
not  receive  enough  of  careful  spatulation,  yet 
it  can  be  utterly  ruined  by  over-spatulation. 
Too  little  spatulation  gives  a  quick-setting, 
granular  result,  and  over-spatulation  gives 
cement  which  will  never  properly  crystallize. 
Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  these  features  must 
be  kept  in  mind,  and  that  the  opentor  must 
become  familiar  with  the  proper  feel  of  the 
cement  beneath  the  spatula.— W.  V-B.  Axxs, 
Dental  Era. 

A  Liquid  Praparatlon  of  Iodoform.— M. 

Blanchi  has  published  a  formula  for  the  pre- 
paration of  iodoform  in  a  liquid  state  which 
from  a  therapeutical  point  of  view  offers^  cer- 
tain advantages  over  an  emulsion  of  iodo- 
form. It  is  a  syrupy,  yellowish  liquid,  hav- 
ing an  odor  of  iodoform,  and  is  miscible  with 
water,  alcohol,  et^r,  glycerin,  chloroform, 
essential  oils,  benzol,  etnalyptol,  and  crea^ 
sote.  It  dissolves  guaiacol  and  several  other 
drugs,  and  is  easily  absorbed  through  the 
skin,  iodin  having  been  found  in  the  urine  six 
hours  after  the  application  of  the  liquid.  It) 
is  easily  prepared  by  dissolving  35  parts  of 
caustic  potash  in  25  parts  of  water,  adding 
first  50  parts  of  oleic  acid  and  30  parts  of  95 
per  cent,  alcohol,  and  then  30  parts  of  iodin 
in  small  portions.  On  warming  the  mixture, 
iodin  is  absorbed,  and  a  brownish  liquid  is 
obtained.  If  necessary,  the  brown  tint  may 
be  destroyed  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops 
of  caustic  potash.  After  n  few  days  the  liquid 
is  decanted  and  kept  in  a  dark  place. — 
Lancet. 


Apply  tfie  Fomps  Carefully  and  thw 
Avoid  Serloua  Mlihap*. — One  it  the  errors 
most  frequently  made  is  hastening  to  apply 

the  forceps  as  soon  as  the  tooth  or  root  hu 
been  condemned  to  extraction,  without  mak- 
ing sufficiently  careful  examination  of  the  case. 
The  fracture  of  teeth  or  roots  often  results 
from  the  too  hasty  and  inconsiderate  appli- 
cation of  force — a  mishap  that  may  be  avoided 
by  first  making  a  thorough  study  of  the  case. 
Frequently  too  much  force  is  applied,  or  too 
much  cutting  of  the  alveolar  process,  when  a 
testing  of  the  solidity  of  the  root  before  ap- 
plying the  forceps  would  have  revealed  its 
weakness  and  perhaps  have  led  to  a  different 
method  altogether — possibly  the  elevator  in- 
stead of  the  forceps.  Hie  careless  operator 
has  often  felt  shame  for  the  heroic  bite  he 
has  taken  with  the  alveolar  forceps  to  ex- 
tract a  contemptible  little  stump  that  be 
could  easily  have  overturned  with  the  eleva- 
tor.— Exchange. 

Little  Helps. — When  polishing  posterior 
fillings,  to  avoid  scratching  the  mirror,  and 
to  keep  tongue  and  cheeks  away  while  doing 
the  work,  I  find  nothing  better  than  a 
medium  size  teaspoon.  Insert  it  always  with 
the  concave  side  toward  the  surface  to  be 
polished,  and  you  will  find  with  what  ease 
the  work  can  be  accomplished,  and  will  be 
surprised  at  almost  complete  shutting  out 
of  saliva. 

After  temporary  stopping  has  been  inserted 
in  an  approximal  cavity,  take  a  fine  polishing 
strip,  moisten  it  with  eucalyptus  oil,  and  pass 
it  into  the  embrasure  to  and  fro  several  times. 
The  filling  will  become  smooth  and  a  better 
retention  will  be  secured. 

A  few  drops  of  compound  tincture  of  ben- 
zoin rubbed  on  the  hand  will  prevent  the 
forceps  handles  from  slipping,  which  they  do 
many  times  on  sultry  and  muggy  days. — 
Ggobgb  Zedebhauic,  Dental  Register. 

*Tlie  Frequency  of  Caries  and  its  Rda- 
tion  to  the  Quali^  of  Bread  Used.— It  is 

well  known  that  in  all  civilized  countries 
carious  teeth  are  extremely  common.  There 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  evil  is  greater 
in  Germany  and  Switzerland  than  it  is  here, 
but  it  has  received  much  more  attention  in 
those  countries  than  here  (England).  Exam- 
inations of  a  large  number  of  children  in  ele- 
mentary schools  showed  that  in  Aschaffen- 
burg  99  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  bad 
decayed  teeth,'  and  that  on  an  average  the 
children  with  such  teeth  had  33  per  cent,  of 
their  teeth  decayed.  The  proportions  in  Ber- 
lin were  99  per  cent,  and  31  per  cent;  in 
Freiburg  99  per  cent  and  35  per  cent.;  in 
Augsburg  in  1904,  it  was  found  that  only 
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0.59  per  cent,  of  the  scholars  had  teeth  free 
from  decay.  The  Strasburg  authorities  ex- 
amined 4000  acbolais  in  1903  ;  97.6  per  cent, 
of  the  children  had  decayed  teeth,  the  average 
proportion  of  bad  teeth  being  31  per  cent 
Bad  teeth  are  not  only  an  effect  of  wnmg  eon- 
ditims,  but  are  also  a  cause  of  innumerable 
other  evils.  For  example,  in  Stra^urg,  decay 
of  the  teeth  was  accompanied  by  swelling  of 
the  glands  in  the  neck  in  70  per  cent  of  the 
children.  In  1002  the  first  German  school 
dental  institution  was  opened  in  Strasburg 
for  the  gratuitous  treatment  of  children's 
teeth.  In  the  second  year  of  its  existence 
6900  children  had  their  teeth  examined,  4822 
teeth  were  filled,  and  6530  were  extracted. 
This  systematic  examination  of  children's 
teeth  has  led  to  a  striking  and  very  impor- 


tant discovery.  There  is  an  orphanage  for 
girls  in  the  tovUj  in  the  dietary  of  which  good 
hard  rye  bread  forms  a  part  Some  of  the 
girls  have  been  in  the  orphanage  since  they 
Were  two  or  three  years  of  age — that  is,  from 
an  age  when  th^  still  had  their  firat  or 
deciduous  teeth.  These  ^rls  have  faultless 
teeth.  But  some  others  of  these  girls  liad 
loat  their  deciduous  teeth  before  they  entered 
the  orphanage;  they  have  a  considerable 
number  of  decayed  teeth.  These  facts  seem 
to  prove  the  soundness  of  the  belief  held  by 
a  good  many  observers,  that  the  quality  of 
the  permanent  teeth  depends  in  great  meas- 
Mfe  on  that  of  tjw  d^duous  teeth,  and 
that  if  the  latter  are  to  remain  sound,  they 
must  be  well  used.— T.  C.  Hobbfall,  Dental 
Record. 
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A  METHOD  OF  RB8BTTIKG  A 
BBIDGE  WITHOUT  BBMOVING 
IT  FROM  THB  MOUTH  WHBBE 
ONE  OF  THE  ANCHORAGE 
FOIKTS  HAS  BECOME  I.008. 
JEITED. 

Mrs.  M.  presented  herself  to  me  for  treat- 
ment. On  examination  I  found  a  bridge  ex- 
tending from  the  upper  right  canine  to  the 
left  canine,  and  thence  to  the  second  molar. 
The  canine  roots  were  supplied  with  Rich- 
inond  crowns  and  the  molar  with  a  gold 
crown.  The  left  canine  had  loosened  and 
the  wei^t  and  leverage  were  so  great  that 
the  molar  had  also  become  loosened  and 
would  drop  out  of  the  socket  as  far  as  the 
bridge  would  allow — that  being  about  half  the 
length  of  the  root.  There  was  a  profuse  dis- 
cbarge of  pus  from  the  molar  socket.  The 
molar  crown  was  tight  to  the  tooth,  and 
it  would  have  been  an  impossibility  to  have 
split  the  crown  and  removed  it  without  risk 
of  the  tooth  dropping  out  of  the  alveolus. 

The  right  canine  being  tight,  I  decided  to 
drill  through  the  gold  on  the  lingual  surface 
of  the  left  canine  crown.  After  drilling 
throug^i  the  solder  and  cap  of  the  Richmond, 
I  extracted  the  loose  post  and  fitted  a  Justi 
post  throu|^  the  gold  into  the  canal.  After 


sterilizing  the  root  and  cap,  I  cemented  the 
post  in  [tosition,  holding  the  bridge  until  the 
oement  had  hardened.  1  then  drilled  a 
pocket  around  the  end  of  the  post,  saturated 
the  same  with  phosphoric  acid,  and  filled 
the  pocket  with  quick-setting  amalgam.  I 
then  began  the  treatment  of  the  molar  socket, 
using  the  compressed-air  atomizer  with  a 
Parke-Davis  hypodermic  needle  as  a  nozsle, 
and  washed  the  soclcet  once  a  day  with  diox- 
ogen,  glyco-tbymolin,  and  campbo-phenique. 
The  composition  of  the  formula  is  as  follows : 


C^mpho-ph£nique, 
Dioxogen, 
Glyco-thymoHn, 
Water, 


3): 
Sj: 
3iij; 
q.s.  ad  $vj. 

After  twelve  treatments  the  abutments  of 
the  bridge  were  firm  and  in  correct  position. 

With  the  small  nozzle  on  the  atomizer  it 
is  not  difficult  to  reach  the  apex  of  the  socket, 
and  to  wash  out  alt  pus  and  foreign  matter, 
thereby  stimulating  a  healthy  granulation. 
The  detachable  point  of  a  Parke-Davis  hypo- 
dermic needle  passed  through  a  small  piece 
of  unvulcanized  rubber  and  placed  in  the  tip 
of  an  atomizer  is  useful  in  treating  pockets 
around  the  teeth,  as  well  as  fistulous  tracts. 

P.  Ketf  Mtebs,  D.D.S. 

Allegheny,  Pa. 
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DR.  JOSEPH  li.  FfiRKIKS. 

Died,  at,  St.  Johnabury,  Vt.,  March  19, 
1906,  of  heart  failure,  Joseph  L.  Perkins, 
D.D.S.,  M.D.,  in  his  seventy-second  year. 

Dr.  Perkins  ^^■as  the  son  of  Joseph  and 
Lucretia  K.  (Hovey)  Perkins,  and  was  bom 
in  Brookfleld,  FebruaTy  0,  1835.  He  was 
educated  at  the  public  Bchools  and  Newbury 
Seminary,  and  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out 
was  a  student  in  the  medical  department  of 
the  University  of  Vermont,  from  which  insti- 
tution he  eventually  received  the  degree  in 
medicine.  He  enlisted  in  the  First  Regiment 
Vermont  Volunteers,  and  was  a  participant 
in  the  first  engagement  of  the  war  at  Big 
Bethel,  Va. 

Choosing  dentistry  as  his  profession,  he 
was  graduated  from  the  Pennsylvania  College 
of  Dental  Surgery  in  1862.  He  married  on 
November  6,  1802,  Miss  Abbie  J.  Peck  of 
Barre,  a  sister  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Oramel 
Peck,  an  eminent  Methodist  bishop.  Dr. 
Perkins  came  to  St.  Johnsbury  in  1863,  and 
for  over  forty  years  was  a  successful  practi- 
tioner of  dentistry  in  that  locality. 

Dr.  Perkins  was  an  enthusiastic  and  able 
worker  in  the  ranks  of  his  chosen  profession. 
His  professional  attainments  and  general 
learning  were  upon  more  than  one  occasion 
suitably  recognized  and  appreciated  by  his 
colleagues  and  co-workers,  by  intrusting  to 
him  the  discharge  of  honorable  offices  in  the 
several  professional  associations  and  secret 
orders  of  which  he  was  a  member  and  inde- 
fatigable supporter. 

He  had  held  membership  in  the  Vermont 
State  Dental  Society,  and  was  its  presiding 
officer  for  several  years.  He  was  lil»wise 
during  several  annual  terms  a  member  and 
also  president  of  the  Vermont  State  Board  of 
Dental  Examiners. 

Dr.  Perkins  was  a  contributor  to  the  lit- 
erature of  his  profession,  his  literary  pro- 
ductions being  on  record  in  several  of  the 
dental  periodicals  of  the  country.  A  man  of 
genial  temperament  and  kind  disposition, 
friendly  instincts,  and  sympathetic  nature, 


the  territory  of  his  worldly  activities  was 
made  brighter  by  his  presence  therein. 

In  passing  to  his  eternal  reward  he  has  left 
in  the  hearts  of  friends  and  acquaintances  a 
vacancy  which  time  will  but  partially  oblit- 
erate; but  the  stimulus  of  his  example  mil 
continue  to  work  out  its  influence  in  the  lives 
of  those  who  knew  and  loved  him,  tempering 
the  sorrow  of  their  loss  and  strengthening 
them  in  those  qualities  and  virtues  whidi 
make  for  good  and  helpful  citizenship. 

He  is  survived  by  his  devoted  wife,  a  axm, 
Karl  D.,  a  daugfat«r,  Miss  Isabel  W.  Perkins, 
and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Charles  Cook. 


DR.  FRANCIS  D.  KEXiLIS. 

Died,  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  November  19, 
1906,  of  heart  failure,  Feajvcis  Davis  Neujs, 
M.D.S.,  in  his  seventy-second  year. 

Francis  David  Nellis  was  bom  in  the 
town  of  Seward.  Schoharie  county,  N.  Y. 
October  1,  1835,  of  Dutch  ancestry.  His 
father,  Joseph  Nellis,  served  in  the  war  ol 
1812,  and  his  mother,  Damy  Dewey,  was  a 
relative  of  Admiral  Dewey. 

He  b^n  the  study  of  dentistry  in  the  office 
of  his  brother,  Jacob  NelUs.  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  in 
Schoharie  county,  and  practiced  in  Schoharie 
Delaware,  and  Otsego  counties  prior  to  his 
going  to  Syracuse  in  1866,  where  he  was  en- 
gaged in  active  work  till  October  6,  1906. 

Id  early  life  he  married  Eva  Eliza  Gar- 
diner of  Schoharie  county,  who  died  August 
13,  1883.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
Fraternity,  Syracuse  Lodge,  No.  501,  of  the 
Masonic  Veterans  of  Central  New  York,  and 
of  the  Citizens'  Club. 

Dr.  Nellis  was  a  contemporaiy  of  Westcott, 
Palmer,  Smith,  and  Barnes,  and  a  pioneer  in 
the  history  of  the  New  York  State  Dental  So- 
ciety, the  Fifth  IHstrict  and  the  Syracuse 
Dental  Societies,  and  a  loved  and  honorvd 
woricer  in  the  front  rank  until  tbe  last.  A 
banquet  was  given  in  his  honor  1^  the  Syrtr 
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CUM  Dental  Society  upon  the  completion  of 
bia  fiftieth  year  of  dental  practice. 

He  was  conservative,  steadfast,  and  consist- 
ent, and  these  qualities,  combined  with  a  de- 
votion to  the  best  interests  of  his  chosen  pro- 
fession, made  him  a  source  of  inspiration  to 
his  fellow  practitioneiB,  to  whom  be  endeared 
himself  by  his  genial  and  friendlj  nature. 

After  an  illness  of  six  Tceeks,  he  died  at  bis 
home  of  heart  failure,  leaving  two  children — 
Franklin  Dewey  Nellis  of  Auburn,  and  Mrs. 
Louie  Fritcher  of  Syracuse — and  three 
jrandchildren,  Eva  Liza  NelUs,  Theodora 
and  Joseph  Nellis  Fritcher. 


DB.  U.  D.  BIIiIiMETBB. 

Died,  at  Asheville,  N.  0..  November  24. 
1906.  in  bis  fifty-second  year,  U.  D.  BlLL- 
HETEB,  D.D.S.,  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Dr.  Billmeyer  was  bom  and  spent  his 
youth  in  Michigan.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  State  Normal  School  at  Ypsilanti  in  1876, 
and  from  the  College  of  Dental  Surgeiy  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  in  1880.  Imme- 
diately after  graduation  be  was  chosen  as- 
sistant to  the  professor  of  operative  dentistry 
in  his  alma  mater,  in  which  capacity  he 
served  with  honor  and  distinction  for  two 
years,  at  which  time  he  resigned  to  go  to 
a  warmer  climate  in  search  of  health. 

In  1883  Dr.  Billm^er  settled  permanently 
in  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and  became  promi- 
nently identified  with  the  business  and  social 
interests  of  that  city.  His  sterling  qualities 
as  a  gentleman,  scholar,  and  operator  soon 
attracted  to  him  the  best  and  most  cultured 
portion  of  the  community. 

Dr.  Billmeyer  was  an  unusually  skilful 
operator,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
activities  of  the  dental  societies  of  which  he 
was  a  member.  He  was  elected  president 
of  the  Tennessee  State  Dental  Society  in  1897, 
and  in  1901  was  tendered,  and  accepted,  the 
chair  of  professor  of  operative  dentistry  in 
Tanderbilt  University,  which  position  he 
was  compelled  to  resign  two  years  later  on 
account  of  poor  health.  Never  robust,  and 
fighting  from  youth  that  scourge  of  the 
bnman  family,  tuberculosis,  he  finally,  in 
1901,  gave  up  practice,  and  devoted  bis  time 
exelueirely  to  a  vain  search  for  health. 


Dr.  Billmeyer  loved  his  profession,  and 

worked  always  by  precept  and  example  to 
raise  it  to  a  higher  plane.  He  was  a  Knight 
Templar  and  a  Shriner. 

The  world  has  lost  in  him  a  valuable  citi- 
zen, and  the  dental  profession  one  of  its  most 
brilliant  and  honorable  members. 

R.  M.  P. 


BB.  JAHEB  OlilVEB  FI.OWEB. 

Died,  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  November  8,  1906, 
after  a  long  illness.  Dr.  Jaues  Oliveb 
Floweb,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Flower  was  bora  August  17,  1842,  in 
the  old  Edgeworth  Seminary,  Sewiekley.  Pa., 
which  was  founded  and  built  by  his  grand- 
mother, Mrs.  Mary  P.  Oliver.  He  began  the 
study  of  dentistry  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Robert 
Vandervort,  one  of  Pitteburg's  oldest  den- 
tists. 

At  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  Dr.  Flower 
joined  the  three  years'  service  men,  and 
went  to  the  front.  In  1862  he  was  mustered 
out  on  account  of  illness,  and  shortly  after- 
ward again  took  up  the  duties  of  his  call- 
ing. After  serving  an  apprenticeship  of 
fourteen  years.  Dr.  Flower  became  a  partner 
of  his  preceptor,  and  subsequently  entered 
upon  the  career  which  brought  him  prom- 
inence and  professional  success. 

In  1868  Dr.  Flower  married  Miss  S.  L. 
Schinner,  who  died  in  1898.  Four  children 
survive  him:  G.  O.  Flower,  Dr.  Will  S. 
Flower,  and  the  Misses  Mercedes  and  Vir- 
ginia Flower. 


DB  BAIiFH  N.  BETT8. 

Died,  at  bis  home  in  Sandy  Hook,  Conn., 
October  19,  1906,  of  kidney  disease.  Dr. 
Ralph  X.  Beits,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of 
his  age. 

Dr.  Betts  had  practiced  dentistry  for  many 
years,  but  of  late,  his  health  having  failed,  he 
discontinued  bis  professional  work  and  drifted 
into  commercial  pursuits.  He  was  a  thorough 
and  conscientious  practitioner,  and  those 
who  Imew  him  realize  that  in  his  death  they 
have  lost  a  kind  and  sympathetic  friend. 
Five  sons  and  one  daughter  sun*ive  him. 
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G.  T.  BIiACK  BKNTAIi  CJ^TTB 
CMNIC. 

Tee  annual  Midvinter  Clinic  of  the  Q.  V. 
Blaok  Dental  Club  will  be  held  at  the  Old 
Ci4>itol  building,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  on  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday,  Februaiy  20  and  27, 
1807. 

The  clinic  committee  has  prepared  the  best 
program  possible  for  it  to  arrange.  The  op- 
erative clinie  and  the  list  of  essaTists  speak 
for  thenuelTes.  The  list  of  table  clinicians 
has  not  been  completed.  Correspondence 
with  exhibitors  leads  us  to  the  bdief  that 
much  which  is  new  will  be  displayed  for 
those  coming  from  a  distance. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  progressive 
dentistry  are  most  cordially  invited  to  attend 
our  meeting,  and  take  part  in  the  discussion 
of  the  clinics  and  the  ideu  which  will  be 
presented  by  the  essayists. 

Special  rates  are  given  on  all  ndlnwds. 
As  there  will  be  other  eonvraitions  held  in  St. 
Paul  at  the  same  time,  it  is  suggested  that 
arrangements  be  made  iu  advance  for  rooms. 
The  Merchants  Hotal  and  the  Ryan  Hotel 
have  made  a  special  rate  for  those  attending 
the  meeting.  The  secretary  will  gladly  re- 
serve rooms  for  all  writing  him. 

TuzBDAT,  February  26th,  10  am. 

Progressive  clinic:  Gold  filling  in  mesio- 
occlusal  surfaces  of  upper  first  molar  and 
upper  bicuspids. 

1.  Dr.  A.  C.  Searl,  Owatonna,  Minn. 

2.  Dr.  F.  S.  JamM,  Winona,  Minn. 

3.  Dr.  J.  W.  S.  Gallagher,  Winona,  Minn. 
Dr.  Wm.  Finn,  Cedar  Bapids,  Iowa,  will 

demonstrate  the  entire  method  of  procedure 
as  followed  by  these  clinicians,  using  for  this 
purpose  a  Urge  wooden  tooth,  clay,  etc. 

Pn^pi^ive  clinic:  Gold  filling  in  mesio- 
incisal  surface  of  upper  canine,  lateral  and 
central  incisors. 

4.  Dr.  G.  N.  Beemer,  Maara  City,  Iowa. 


6.  Dr.  W.  R.  Clack,  Clear  lAke,  Iowa. 

6.  Dr.  F.  G.  Ridiardson,  Mason  City,  Iowa. 
Dr.  F.  S.  Robinson,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis., 

demonstrator. 

Pr(^;re8sive  clinic:  Gold  filling  in  mesial 
or  distal  surface  of  ui^r  canine  and  lateral 
and  central  incisors. 

7.  Dr..  S.  Bond,  Anoktt,  Minn. 

8.  Dr.  A.  C.  Fawcett,  Rochester,  Minn. 

9.  Dr.  C  H.  Robinson,  Wabasha,  Minn. 
Dr.  A.  M.  Lewis,  Austin,  Minn.,  demon- 
strator. 

10.  Gold  filling,  occlusal  surface  of  an 
upper  or  lower  molar,  demonstrating  use  of 
ooheaive  and  non-coheeive  gold.  Dr.  W.  H.  K. 
Moyer,  Little  Falls,  Minn.,  demonstrator. 

11.  Porcelain  demonstration.  Dr.  J.  0. 
Wells,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

12.  Amalgam  demonstration.  Dr.  G.  D. 
Ifoyer,  Montevideo,  Minn. 

Afttmwm,  2  v.u. 

Ist.  President's  Address.  Dr.  A.  C.  Searl. 
2d.  Report  of  Clinics. 

3d.  Essay,  "Points  of  Contact,  Their  Use 
and  Abuse,"  by  Dr.  W.  H.  K.  Moyer. 

4th.  Essay,  "Specific  Gravity  of  Gold  Fill- 
ing," by  Dr.  K.  £.  Carlson.  (Dr.  Carls<»  will 
report  the  results  of  some  experiments  which 
he  has  made  and  is  still  making.) 

Evening,  8  P.x. 

Illustrated  lecture  by  Dr.  G.  V.  Black, 

Chicago,  111. 

Wednesday,  February  27th,  0  A.)i. 

The  first  three  clinics  are  the  same  as  those 
which  will  be  made  Tuesday  morning. 
Progressive  clinic: 

1.  Dr.  0.  N.  Booth,  Cedar  Bapids,  Iowa. 

2.  Dr.  Wm.  Finn,  Cedar  Bapids,  Iowa. 
8.   Dr.  J.  V.  Contttt,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 
Dr.  J.  W.  S.  Gallagher,  demonstrator. 
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Progressive  clinic: 
i.   Dr.  J.  J.  Booth,  Marion,  Iowa. 
6.   Dr.  T.  F.  Cooke.  Burtington,  Iowa. 

6.  Dr.  W.  G.  Crandall,  Spencer,  Iowa. 
Dr.  F.  S.  James,  demonstrator. 

Progressive  clinic: 

7.  Dr.  S.  R.  Holden,  Dulutii,  Minn. 

8.  Dr.  A.  M.  Lewis,  Austin,  Minn. 

9.  Dr.  F.  8.  Bobinaon,  Chippewa  Falls, 
Wis. 

Dr.  W.  R.  Clack,  demonstrator. 

10.  Amalgam  demonstration.  Dr.  J.  B. 
Pherrin,  Central  Ciljr,  Iowa. 

11.  Porcelain  demonstration.  Dr.  F.  8. 
Ta^r,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

12.  Gold  inl^.  Dr.  C.  £.  Woodbury, 
Coondl  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Afterwion,  2  P.ic. 

Ut.   Report  of  Clinics. 

2d.  Essay,  "Tfae  Relation  of  the  Den- 
tist to  the  Public  and  to  His  Patients,"  by 
Dr.  T.  F.  Cooke,  Mediapolis,  Iowa. 

3d.  Essay,  "The  Treatment  of  the  Teeth 
of  Childnn,"  by  Dr.  C.  N.  Johnaon,  Chicago, 
III. 

It  is  an  impo88ibili<7  to  give  a  list  of  the 
table  clinicians.  A  number  of  men  have  sig- 
nified their  intention  to  be  witii  and  give 
tiAle  demonstrations,  which  will  be  of  the 
greatest  value  to  all.  This  portion  of  the 
prt^Ttm  has  not  been  completed. 

The  secretary  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  any 
information  neoessaiy. 

R.  B.  WiLSOir,  5eo^, 
Am.  Nat.  Bank  bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


AMERICAlf  DKNTAIi  80CIETT 
OF  BUBOPB. 

The  American  Dental  Sociefy  of  Europe 
will  hold  its  next  annual  meeUng  in  Rome, 
Italy,  <m  March  29  and  30  and  April  1,  1907. 
A  very  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  mem- 
bers d  the  profeesion  to  be  present. 

As  it  is  the  first  meeting  of  the  society  in 
the  Eternal  City,  it  is  hoped  it  may  he  the 
most  enji^yable  one  in  its  history. 

J.  W.  Oaz^  Hon.  Seo'y, 
79  Hofaenzollem-Ring,  Cologne  (Rhine) ,  Ger. 


[Jahesvowh   Bxpdsitkht,    Nobvou:,  Va., 
1907.] 

JAMESTOWN  DENTAIi  CON- 
VENTION, 

TO  BE  HiXD  AT 

Norfblk,  Va.,  Sept.  10-12,  190T. 


Committee  of  Organieation,' 

Bdbton  Leb  THOnra,  St  Louis,  Mo.,  Chair- 
man. 

H.  Wood  Caicpbeli^  Suffolk.  Va.,  Secretary. 

T.  W.  Stdt,  Richmond,  Va.,  Treaaurer. 

R.  H.  Walkkb,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Thos.  P.  HiNUAN,  Atlanta,  Oa. 

J.  E.  Chace,  Ocala,  Fla. 

CiJLBENCE  J.  GniEVEa,  Baltimore,  Md. 


The  Jamestown  Dental  Convention,  to  be 
held  under  the  auspicea  of  the  Jamestown 
Exposition  Company,  the  Southern  Branch  of 
the  N.  D.  A,  and  the  Virginia  State  Dental 
Association,  will  convene  at  NorfoUc,  Va.,  Sep- 
tember 10  to  12,  1907.  The  Jamestown  Ex* 
position  Company  have  appointed  the  above 
named  gentlemen  as  a  Committee  on  Organiza- 
tion, to  elect  officers  in  advance  of  the  meet- 
ing, to  appoint  all  committees,  to  finance  the 
meeting,  and  to  bring  it  to  a  Buccessful  ter- 
mination. 

The  Committee  on  Organization  have  ap- 
pointed Dr.  Clarence  J.  Grieves,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  general  chainnan  of  Uie  Clinic  Com- 
mittee and  Supervisor  of  Clinics. 

A  nomber  of  well-known  men  will  aasist 
him  on  the  General  Committee.  State  clinic 
chairmen  have  been  selected  from  every  state 
in  the  Union.  The  clinics  are  to  be  the  princi- 
pal feature  of  the  convention,  and  it  is  .ex- 
pected to  bring  about  the  largest  and  most 
instructive  dental  clinics  ever  held.  A  surgi- 
cal  clinic  will  also  be  held  under  the  super- 
vision of  Dr.  Ii.  M.  Cowardin,  Richmond,  Va. 
The  other  members  of  this  committee  an 
J.  Y.  Crawford,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  A.  G. 
Friedrichs,  New  Orleans,  La.  Dr.  F.  W.  Stiff, 
Richmond,  Va.,  is  general  chairman  of  the 
MemberBhip  Committee. 

AsBistant  state  chairmen '  hav»  been  ap- 
pointed from  every  state  in  the  Union.  Al* 
ready  membership  fees  are  being  s^t  in,  and 
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th«  promise  is  for  the  largest  gathering  of 
dentists  ever  held.  Only  five  essays  will  be 
read  at  the  ecniTeiitioii,  one  by  Prof.  W.  D. 
Miller,  another  by  Prof.  G.  V.  Black,  and 
the  other  three  by  well-known  soutbem  den- 
tists. 

Several  exhibits  of  much  interest  to  the 
profession  will  be  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  convention ;  among  them  the  dental  manu- 
facture exhibit  in  charge  of  Dr.  John  W. 
Manning,  chairman,  Norfolk,  Va.;  a  com- 
parative anatomy  exhibit,  in  charge  of  Dr. 
W.  M.  Bebb,  chairman,  Iioa  Angeles,  Cal., 
which  exhibit  will  consist  of  three  thousand 
comparative  anatomy  speduens,  and  also  nil* 
merous  other  collections  of  interest;  a  dental 
historical  exhibit,  consisting  of  ancient  instru- 
ments, operative  and  prosthetic  work,  books 
and  photographs,  under  the  chaimmnship  of 
Dr.  Wm.  H.  Tmeman,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  the 
orthodontia  exhibit,  showing  a  large  collec- 
tion of  models,  etc.,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Dr.  H.  E.  Kels«y,  Baltimore.  Md.  The 
U.  S.  Naval  dental  exhibit,  showing  3000 
charts  of  the  mouths  of  midshipmen,  will  be 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Richard 
Grady,  the  U.  S.  dental  surgeon  of  Annapolis, 
Md.  The  exhibit  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Dental 
Corps,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  John 
S.  Marshall,  San  Francisco,  CaL,  will  also 
show  the  equipment,  method  of  keeping 
records,  etc.,  used  by  the  dental  corps." 

A  full  list  of  the  various  officers,  who  are 
to  be  elected  in  advance  by  the  Committee  on 
Organization  at  their  next  meeting  in  Febru- 
ary 1907,  and  of  the  committees,  will  appear 
in  due  time  in  the  various  dental  joumala. 
The  Committee  of  Organization  is  expected  to- 
select  officers  in  advance  in  order  that  tho 
officers  may  he  prepared  for  their  duties  before 
the  actual  meeting  of  the  convention. 

A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all 
reputable  members  of  the  profession  to  be- 
come members  of  this  convention,  and  to  as- 
sist the  Committee  on  Organization  in  bring- 
ing about  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  den- 
tal meeting  ever  held. 


The  Exposition  itself  olTera  an  excellent  op- 
portuni^  for  the  busy  practitioner  to  take 
a  deiij^tiul  vacation,  see  the  wonderful  his- 
torical and  naval  and  military  exhibits  at  the 
^Exposititm,  and  also  to  participate  in  this 
meeting.  The  membership  fee,  which  is  $5.00, 
should  be  sent  to  Dr.  P.  W.  Stiff,  treasurer, 
600  East  Grace  st.,  Richmond,  Va. 

For  furttier  information  address 

H.  W.  Cahpbill,  Sec^u, 
SuiTolk,  Ta. 


•[Owing  to  an  unfortunate  omission  in  the 
typewritten  copy  furnished  ua  by  the  secre- 
tary, the  announcement  of  the  convention 
published  in  our  January  issue  mixed  these 
two  U.  S.  exhibits,  and  failed  to  mention 
that,  as  above  stated,  the  naval  exhibit  will 
be  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Richard  Grady. 
— Ed.  Cobhob.] 


A  PUBLIC  DEXTAIi  lilBBABT 
iir  iHB 

City  of  Columbus,  OUo. 

The  Trustees  of  the  new  Columbus  Carnegie 
Libraiy  Building,  a  handsome  structure  cost- 
ing $250,000,  have  set  apart  a  room  40  by  60 
feet  for  the  exclusive  use  of  a  Dental  and 
Medical  Libraiy. 

Columbus  being  centrally  located  and  of 
easy  access  to  the  majority  of  the  dentists  in 
the  state,  should  be  the  home  of  what  the 
dental  profession  has  hitherto  been  witbovt: 
a  library  complete  in  all  the  literature  of  the 
profession,  making  it  invaluable  for  research 
and  reference. 

The  local  dentists  have  organized  a  Dental 
Library  Association  for  the  express  purpose 
of  bringing  this  matter  to  a  successful  issue, 
and  the  work  thus  far  accomplished  far  ex- 
ceeds our  expectations.  The  Columbus  den- 
tists alone  have  donated  $600  in  cash  and  a 
number  of  books  and  magazines. 

To  make  this  library  complete  in  embra- 
cing all  known  works  pertaining  to  our  spe- 
cialty and  complete  files  of  all  the  journals 
published,  we  desire  the  co-operation  of  every 
dentist  in  the  state.  Any  old  and  rare  works, 
copies  of  old  journala,  etc.,  will  be  gratefully 
received,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  do- 
nor, and  recorded  to  his  credit  in  the  library 
catalog.  Please  communicate  with  us  con- 
cerning any  literature  you  may  have  that  you 
can  donate  to  this  cause,  giving  titles  and 
authors  of  books;  names  and  dates  of  jour- 
nals, etc  In  case  of  duplication  they  will  be 
valuable  for  exchange  with  other  libraries. 
W.  H.  T«>D,  Pres., 

190  S.  High  St. 
Edwabd  0.  Mills,  Sco'y, 
10  Y.  M.  O.  A.  Udg. 
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NATIONAI*  DBNTAI.  ASHOCIA- 
TIOW. 

Coinirmae  on  Histobt  or  Dektibtrt. 

Soon  after  the  Buffalo  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tiraal  Dental  Association  in  1905,  this  com- 
mittee announced,  through  the  dental  jour- 
nals and  otherwise  the  ac^tional  oppor- 
tunity which  had  nude  it  possible  to  place 
before  the  dental  profession  a  comprehensive 
history  of  dentistry  from  the  earliest  times 
down  to  the  early  days  of  the  nineteenth  oen* 
tury.  Dr.  Vincenzo  Ouerini  of  Naples,  Italy, 
well  known  as  a  dental  historian  and  arche- 
oli^ist,  had  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the 
eonunittee  the  result  of  his  labors  in  the 
field  of  dental  history,  which  has  formed  a 
large  and  important  part  of  his  life-work. 

It  was  the  desire  of  the  distinguish^  au- 
thor to  bring  out  this  book  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  National  Dental  Association  as  a 
material  expression  of  bis  appreciation  of  the 
contributions  which' America  had  made  to  the 
progress  of  dentistry  as  a  profession. 

This  tribute  of  the  author  was  sympathet- 
ically reeeiTed  by  the  Committee  <m  History  of 
the  N.  D.  A.,  not  only  because  of  its  excep- 
tional merit  and  the  generous  sympathy  and 
appreciation  which  it  expressed,  but,  further, 
because  it  furnished  in  available  form  and  at 
once  the  result  for  which  the  committee  bad 
been  created,  and  for  which  its  members  were 
indiTidnally  and  oolleetiTcly  laboring. 

Upon  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on 
History,  the  National  Dental  Association  foi^ 
mally  accepted  this  trust,  and  pledged  its 
moral  support  to  the  enterprise  of  securing  as 
soon  as  possible  the  publication  of  the  work 
of  Dr.  Querini.  A  thorough  canvass  of  the 
question  from  a  business  point  of  view  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  without  a  definite,  in- 
deed guaranteed  market  for  the  book,  no 
publisher  could  be  found  willing  to  under- 
let the  assumed  risk  of  financing  the  pub- 
lication, and  it  was  therefore  determined  by 
the  committee  to  solicit  subscriptions  for  the 
work,  in  order  to  assure  the  cost  of  its  publi- 
cation in  advance.  Accordingly,  and  based 
upon  careful  estimates,  the  price  of  subscrip- 
tion was  placed  at  five  dollars  per  copy,  and 
it  was  found  that  not  less  than  700  copies 
would  have  to  be  subscribed  for  in  advance, 
hi  order  to  guarantee  the  cost  of  publication. 

By  the  aid  of  announcements  in  the  jour- 
nab,  by  personal  solicitation,  and  direct  ap- 
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peal  by  circulars,  etc.,  the  present  total  num- 
ber of  subscriptions  received  by  the  treasurer 
is  400,  leaving  300  yet  to  be  obtained  before 
the  work  of  publication  can  be  begun. 

The  committee  asks  that  all  who  have  not 
yet  subscribed  will  do  so  at  onoe.  Surely 
there  are  mough  men  in  our  profession  who 
are  interested  in  its  history,  and  willing  to  de- 
vote five  dollars  to  the  securing  of  such  an 
historical  record  as  has  never  heretofore  been 
attempted.  The  matter  is  ready  to  put  in 
type,  and  the  book  can  and  will  be  rapidly  put 
through  the  press  just  as  soon  as  the  amount 
neoessaiy  to  accomplish  that  end  is  available 
for  use  by  the  committee. 

Send  your  subscription  without  further  de- 
lay to  Dr.  Cbas.  S.  BunxB,  treasurer,  "The 
Frontenac,"  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Speak  of  the  mat- 
ter favorably  to  your  colleagues  and  induce 
them  to  do  likewise,  so  that  this  much-desired 
object  may  be  consummated  without  ai^  un- 
due delay.  The  omnmittee  asks  that  the  edi- 
tors of  all  dental  journals  make  note  of 
this  appeal,  and  thus  lend  their  important 
aid  to  the  cause  which  the  committee  hopes 
soon  to  bring  to  a  successful  issue  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  dental  profession. 

Edward  C.  Kirk,  Philadelphia. 

Wu.  H.  Tbueuan,  Philadelphia. 

Gordon  Whitk,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

H.  h.  AMBTiKB,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Jas.  MoBlAiroa,  Hartford,  Conn. 

J.  Y.  OuwiOBD,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

A.  H.  FcLUB,  St.  Louis,  Ifo. 

S.  A.  Fbbeuan,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

W.  E.  BoABDMAW,  Boston,  Mass. 

Cbablbs  8.  Buim,  BuffaU^  N.  Y. 
BuBTON  In  TH<»n,  Beefjf,  St.  Louis,  Ma 
Chas.  McManus,  Ch'man,  Hartford,  Conn. 


vmrssTSjVjjnA.  coixiEGXi  of 

DEKTAIj  sttbgebt. 
Notice  to  the  Ai.uuni. 

Ant  alumnus  not  having  received  a  copy 
of  the  souvenir  number  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Dental  Timee,  giving  the  proceedings  of  the 
golden  anniversary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Col- 
lege of  Dental  Surgery,  may  secure  the  same 
by  sending  his  name  and  address  to 
WiXBCB  F.  LrrCH,  Dean, 

Eleventh  ft  Clinton  sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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THE  DENTAL  C08U0S. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
BBNTAIi  BXAUINEBS. 

The  National  Association  of  Dental  Ex- 
aminers will  hold  their  twenty-fifth  annual 
meeting  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.>  beginning 
Friday,  July  26th,  and  continuing  through  the 
27th  and  20th.  A  large  attendance  of  dele- 
gates is  earnestly  requested. 

Accommodations  have  been  secured  In  the 
leading  hotel  of  Klinneapolia — The  West 
Hotel.  Rates  will  be  as  follows:  Rooms 
without  bath,  $1.00  per  day  for  each  occu- 
pant; with  bath,  $2.00  per  day  for  one  per- 
son, and  $1.50  per  day  for  each  additional 
person  in  room.  The  hotel  is  run  on  the 
European  plan.  Any  room  in  the  hotel  is 
capable  of  accommodating  two  people.  All 
the  rooms  have  telephone  connection,  and  hot 
and  cold  water.  Railroad  rates  will  be  given 
later. 

The  Committee  on  Colleges,  Joint  Confer- 
ence Committee,  Tabulation  of  Examining 

Boards'  Reports,  and  the  Committee  for  Pro- 
moting a  System  of  Credits  and  Uniformity 
of  Examinations  will  all  give  exceedingly  in- 
teresting reports,  valuable  to  all  the  members 
of  the  assooiation. 

Chas.  a.  Meekeh,  Seo'y-Treasurer, 

29  Fuiton  st.,  Newarlc.  N.  J. 


CONNECTICUT  STATEj  DENTAIi 
ASSOCIATION. 

Thi  forty-third  annual  oouTeiitlou  of  the 

Connecticut  State  Dental  Association  will  be 
held  at  New  Ixindon,  Conn.,  April  16  and  17, 
1907. 

An  excellent  program  is  assured. 

Edwabd  S.  Robknbluth,  Be&tf, 
1061  Vain  St.,  Bridgeport,  Ctmn. 


MONTANA  STATE  BENTAIi 

SOCIETT. 

A  MEETING  of  the  Montana  State  Dental 
Society  will  be  held  in  Helena,  April  12  and 
13,  1907. 

W.  E.  Tbebtse,  Beo'y, 
Helena,  Mont. 


ONTABIO  I>ENTAIi  SOCIETT. 

The  eighteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  On- 
tario Dental  Society  will  be  held  in  the  Obt 
lege  Building,  Toronto,  Out,  February  26, 

28,  and  27,  1907. 

A  E.  WiBBTBB,  Set^y  Program  Oonmittee, 

Tbronto,  Out 


ARKANSAS  STATE  DENTAI. 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  Arkansas  State  Dental  Association 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at  Eureka 
Springs,  Ark.,  May  29,  30,  and  31,  1907. 

Hekbt  p.  Hopkiks,  8e&jf-TrMt^ 
Argenta,  Ark. 


DETROIT  DENTAX  SOCIETY. 
CuNio  AND  Banquet. 

1^  twenty-fifth  annivenary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  Detroit  Dental  Society  will  be 
celebrated  February  16,  1907. 

A  splendid  program  has  been  arranged,  in- 
cluding a  clinic,  banquet,  and  a  lecture  by 
Dr.  0.  N.  Johnson,  the  guest  of  honor,  on  a 
subject  in  which  all  prt^ressive  men  are 
interested — cavity  preparation  for  inlays.  A 
vBiy  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all 
reputable  practitioners  to. attend  this  meet- 
ing. 

^  For  any  further  information  apply  to 
Geobqe  F.  BtJBKB,  Ba^jf, 
315  Stevens  bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  BENTAIi 
SOCIETY. 

The  thirty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Dental  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York  will 
be  held  in  Albany,  May  10  and  11,  1907. 

Essays  will  be  presented  by  the  following 
members  of  the  profession:  W.  D.  Miller, 
Berlin;  A.  H.  Peck,  Chicago;  Charles  Mc- 
Manus,  Hartford;  Clarence  J.  Grieves,  Bal- 
timore; G.  V.  I.  Brown,  Milwaukee;  L.  C.  F. 
Hugo,  Washington;  Nelson  T.  Shields,  New 
York;  I.  C.  CurUs.  Fulton;  S.  L.  Goldsmith, 
New  York  (Report  of  Correspondent) ;  E. 
Howard  Babcock,  Brooklyn  (Report  of  Com- 
mittee on  Practice) ;  Emanuel  Munts,  Buf- 
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{do  {Report  of  Goinuittee  <m  Seientiflo  Re- 
seiirdi). 

A  full  list  of  clinics  is  being  arranged, 
and  a  complete  program  will  be  announced 

later. 

W.  A.  WrilTK,  President, 
Phelpa.  N.  Y. 

Ghas.  S.  Butleb,  iSeo*y, 
Buffalo.  N.  T. 


KBNTUCKT  STATE  BBNTAI* 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Kentud^ 
Btate  Dental  Association  will  convene  at 
LcmisTiUe,  Ey.,  May  20,  21,  and  22,  1907. 
We  anticipate  a  most  interesting  and  profit* 
able  meeting.  A  cordial  invitation  is  ex* 
tended  to  the  profession. 

W.  M.  Kandaii^  8e&jf, 
Louisville,  Ky. 


YBBUONT  STATE  DEMTAIi 
SOCIETY. 

The  thirty-firat  annual  meeting  of  the  Ver- 
mont State  Dental  Society  will  be  held  in 
Burlington,  Vt.,  May  15,  16,  and  17,  1907. 

The  society  has  in  the  past  held  moat 
mceessful  meetings,  and  we  have  evei^  reason 
to  expect  Uiat  this  will  surpass  any  previous 
one,  as  a  very  interesting  program  has  been 
prepared  by  the  committee,  and  will  be  mailed 
in  due  time.  Vermont  has  the  largest  per 
cent  of  membership  in  its  state  society  of 
any  state  in  New  England,  and  we  hope  to 
see  every  dentist  in  the  state  who  is  eligible 
a  nmnber. 

Thomas  Mohhd,  fTec'y, 
Rutland.  Vt. 


BAN  FBANCISCO  DBNTAI^ 
SOCIETY. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  San  Fran- 
ciaoo  Dental  Society  the  following>named 
officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
H.  A  Frederick,  president;  L.  V.  Levinger, 
Tiee-ptesident;  L.  C.  Heller,  recording  sec- 
retary; F.  J.  Lane,  financial  secretary;  W. 
A.  L.  Knowles,  treasurer;  M  A.  Greenlaw, 
librarian. 

L.  C.  Helleb,  Bec'y, 
Sui  Francisco,  Cal. 


SOIITHIEBN  CAIiIFOBNZA  DEN- 
TAL ASSOCIATION. 

The  tenth  annual  session  of  the  Southern 
California  Dental  Association  will  be  held  in 
Los  Angeles,  May  6,  7,  and  8.  1907,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  Imperial  Council  of  Mys- 
tic Shrine  meets  here,  and  all  members  of 
the  dental  profession  contemplating  visiting 
southern  California  at  that  time  will  confer 
a  favor  upon  the  association  by  notifying 
Ghas.  M.  Benbbooe,  Sec'jf, 
465  S.  Broadway,  Los  Aiigeles,  Cal. 


ST.  liOUIS  SOCIETY  OF  DENTAI. 
SCIENCE. 

CcnVSOLXDATIOIT  OW  TOt  FUTEBNAL  DlKTAL 
SOCnSTT    AND    THB    SOCIETY    OT  DBHTAI. 

ScDEifCB  OP  St.  Louis. 

At  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Fraternal  Dental 
Society  and  the  Society  of  Dental  Science  of 
St.  Louis,  held  December  18,  1900,  a  consol- 
idation of  the  two  societies  was  effected,  the 
consolidated  body  to  be  known  in  the  future 
as  The  St.  Louis  Societt  op  Dbntai. 
Science. 

The  officers  and  committees  for  the  ensuing 
year  are  D.  O.  M.  Le  Cron,  president;  Kicbard 
Summa,  vice-president;  Clarence  O.  Simpson, 
secretary;  W.  E.  Brown,  treasurer.  Execu- 
tive Committee— W.  L.  Whipple,  £.  E. 
Haverstick,  and  Herman  F.  Cassel.  Advisory 
Council — George  A.  Bowman,  A.  H.  Fuller, 
Adam  Flickinger,  Wm.  Conrad,  Burton  Lee 
Thorpe,  Edward  H.  Angle,  and  E.  P.  Dameron. 

Clabbncb  O.  Simpson,  8ec% 
467  Century  bldg.,  St.  Louis. 


IOWA  BOARD  OF  DENTAIi 
EXAMINERS. 

The  Iowa  State  Board  of  Dental  Exam- 
iners will  hold  their  next  meeting  for  exam- 
ination at  Iowa  City,  Febnury  8,  7,  8,  and  9, 
1907.  Candidates  will  he  furnished  with 
proper  blanks  and  such  other  information  aa 
is  necessary  upon  application  to  the  secretly. 
All  applications  must  be  filed  with  the  sec- 
retary five  days  prior  to  the  data  of  exam- 
ioatlon. 

Address  all  conununicatioiui  to 

E.  D.  Bbowib,  Setfjf,  Le  Mars,  Iowa. 
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KABBACHUSETTS  BOABD  OI* 
BBOISTRATIOK. 

A  iCEBTino  of  tile  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Re^stration  in  Dentistry  will  be  held  in 
Boston.  March  6,  7,  and  8,  1007,  for  the  ex- 
amination of  candidates.  Application  blanks 
and  further  information  may  be  obtained 
from 

G.  E.  MrrcKEix,  8eo% 
Haverhill,  Mass. 


hikkesota  board  ot  dx!2f- 
taIj  examiners. 

The  Minnesota  State  Board  o[  Dental  Ex- 
aminers will  hold  its  next  regular  meeting  at 
MinneapotiB,  in  the  Medical  Building  of  the 
State  Univeraity,  on  April  2,  3,  and  4,  1907. 
All  applications  must  be  in  the  aecretary's 
hands  by  11  o'clock  ot  April  2nd.  Candidates 
will  be  furnished  all  necessary  bluiks  and 
such  other  information  as  is  necessary,  upon 
application  to 

Geo.  S.  'Todd,  Bee'y, 
Lake  Cify,  Minn. 


ARKANSAS  BOARD  OF  DENTAL 

EXAMINERS. 

The  Arkansas  State  Board  of  Dental  Ex- 
aminers will  hold  examinations  at  Eureka 
Springs,  Ark.,  May  27  and  28,  1907. 

A.  T.  MoMxLun,  Sec'y, 
Little  Bock,  Ark. 


BOARD   OF  DENTAIi  EXAMI- 
NERS OF  CALIFORNIA. 

The  Board  of  Dental  Examiners  of  Cali- 
fornia held  its  last  meeting  in  lios  Angeles 
in  December  1906,  at  which  time  there  were 
forty-seven  applicants  for  examination,  of 
whom  twenty-four  were  successful. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year:  Garrett  Newkiik,  M.D., 
Pasadena,  president;  0.  A.  Herrick,  D.D.S., 
Jackson,  secretary;  Joseph  Loran  Pease, 
D.D.S.,  Oakland,  treasurer. 

The  next  examination  will  be  held  in  Los 
Angeles  beginning  June  10,  and  in  San  Fran- 
cisco banning  June  17,  1907. 

C.  A.  Hebbick,  Bec'y, 
Jackson,  Cal. 


DNITED  STATES  PATENTS 

PBRTAININa-  OR  APPUOABIjII  TO  DHNTISTRT 

ISSUED  DURING  DECEMBER  1906. 


December  4- 

No.  837,422,  to  JuuUB  RoEiCEB.  Thread-cut- 
ting device. 


December  11, 


Tool 


No.  838,027,  to  Fredebick  L.  Hunt. 

for  handling  artificial  teeth. 
No.  838,296,  to  Habbison  D.  Best.  Dental 

work. 


Xo.  838,299,  to  Abthub  W.  Bbowne.  Head- 
rest. 

No.  838,418,  to  John  H.  Jackson.  Artificial 
tooth. 

December  18. 
No.  838,648,  to  OuvBB  T.  ROBEBraoN.  Com- 
bination hand  mouth-mirror  and  chip- 
blower  and  flushing  and  spraying  de- 
vice. 

No.  838,849,  to  Chables  A.  Davis.  Porce- 
lain and  metallic  crown. 
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(Continued  from  page  124.) 
(    HI.  ) 


BEFORE  taking  up  the  discussion 
at  the  point  where  it  was  broken  oil 
ftt  page  124  of  the  February  issue  of 
the  Cosmos,  I  wish  to  correct  an  error 
of  omission  by  adding  the  mucic  acid 
theory  of  Dr.  Cook  to  the  list  given  on 
page  2.  I  beg  further  to  call  attention 
10  the  case  of  wasting  shown  in  Fig.  31, 
where  the  teeth  have  been  shortened  and 
m  open  bite  produced  by  the  action  of 
the  brush  and  powder.  The  patient  is  a 
man  thirty-eight  years  of  age  who  has 
always  been  in  perfect  health  and  shows 
no  symptoms  of  any  general  malcondi- 
tion.  He  claims  that  he  brushes  his  teeth 
ten  minutes  at  a  time  twice  daily,  and 
uses  a  French  preparation  containing  a 

VOL.  XLIX. — 18 


fair  amount  of  grit.  Making  all  due  al- 
lowance for  exaggeration  we  may  safely 
estimate  the  total  amount  of  time  spent 
daily  as  at  least  four  minutes,  whjeh  is 
quite  sufficient.  That  which  stamps  the 
case  as  undoubted  wasting  is  the  pro- 
nounced wearing  of  the  gold  fillings.  The 
filling  in  a  is  very  nnich  rounded  off  and 
on  a  lower  level  than  the  enamel.  In  e 
and  /  both  fillings  are  worn  down  until 
they  are  as  thin  as  paper,  and  in  /  partic- 
ularly the  gold  is  worn  quite  through  at 
one  point  near  the  center  of  the  filling, 
exposing  the  dentin  on  the  floor  of  the 
cavity.  A  very  similar  condition  can  be 
produced  artificially,  as  in  the  case  shown 
in  Fig.  20  (page  113),  where  the  teeth 
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were  very  much  shortened  by  brushing  for 
eighteen  hours  with  a  well-known  Eng- 
lish tootli-paste.  In  another  experiment 
the  teeth  of  both  the  upper  and  lower 


Fig.  31. 


Sliinteiiing  of  the  tec-th  and  open  bite  pro- 
iluced  by  immoderate  use  of  bninli  nnd  pow- 
der. 


jaw.-;  wore  bi-iishod  at  the  muw  lime,  imi- 
tating as  nearly  as  possi))lc  the  manner 
of  brushing  practiced  in  the  ca.«e  shown 
in  Fig.  31.  fillings  nf  porceliiin.  phosphate 
cement,  silicate  cunient  and  gold  liaving 
been  inserted.  Brushing  for  thirty-five 
hours  with  pumice  not  only  produced 
wedge-shaped  defects  in  all  of  the  teeth 
to  the  first  molars,  hut  shortened  all  of 
the  incisors  so  as  to  produce  a  distinctly 
open  bite,  and  at  the  same  time  removed 
the  greater  part  of  the  enamel  from  the 
labial  surface'.  The  porcelain  filling 
withstood  the  wear  much  bettor  tluin  the 
enamel,  the  cements  less  well. 

Experiments  relating  to  the  action  of 
carbonic  acid  upon  the  teeth  were  re- 
ported upon  in  the  February  issue  of  this 
journal.  In  continuation  of  the  same  T 
found  that  when  carbonic  acid  was  made 
to  bubble  through  a  shallow  layer  of 
water  from  a  glass  tube  drawn  out  to  a 
fine  point,  and  to  impinge  upon  the  sur- 
face of  a  tooth  placed  one-half  inch  above 


the  surface  of  the  water,  a  very  marked 
action  upon  the  dentin  as  well  as  the 
enamel  was  observed  in  four  days.  (Fig. 
32.)  The  tooth  was  ground  down  on  one 
side  before  the  experiment,  in  order  to 
exptwe  the  dentin,  and  kept  moist  by  a 
strip  of  paper  hung  across  it  so  that  both 
ends  dipped  into  the  water.  The  result 
is  significant  with  reference  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  carbonic  acid  exhaled 
nuxy  possibly  in  the  course  of  years  have 
a  slight  effect  upon  the  surface  of  the 
teeth  against  which  it  impinges  in 
mouth-breathing.  As  already  stated,  it 
is  but  a  thought  thrown  out,  and  I  am 
not  prepared  at  this  writing  to  say  that 
it  is  of  any  particular  importance,  though 
it  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  suppose 
tliat,  in  conjunction  with  mechanical  ac- 
tion, as  in  the  case  of  wasting  of  the  lin- 
gual surface  of  the  upper  incisors  re- 
ported in  tlie  preceding  issue  of  this  jour- 
nal, a  certain  effect  might  be  brought 
about. 

Wc  conje  now  to  the  question;  'What 
are  the  acids  or  acid  bodies  which  may  he 
concerned  tn  chemico-abrasionf 

Wc  have  the  following  sources  of  acids 

to  deal  with : 

(1)  Acids  poured  into  the  mouth  with 
the  saliva  in  certain  diseased  condition.^ 
of  the  body. 

(2)  Acid  substances  secreted  by  the 
glands  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

(3)  Acids  produced  by  the  fermenta- 
tion of  foods. 

(4)  Acids  produced  by  the  fermenta- 
tion of  mucin. 

(5)  Acids  taken  into  the  mouth  with 
food  or  medicine. 

(6)  Acid  vapors. 

(1)  It  is  improbable  that  any  general 
acid  condition  of  the  secretion  of  the  sali- 
vary glands  can  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances be  an  important  factor  in  the 
production  of  wasting  of  the  teeth.  Any 
such  condition  would  manifest  its  decal- 
cifying action  on  all  of  the  teeth,  and  in 
particular  on  those  surfaces  most  exposed 
to  it,  that  is.  on  the  buccal  surfaces  of 
the  upper  molars  and  the  lingual  surfaces 
of  the  lower  incisors.    But  these  are 
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places  where  wu  very  seldom  see  wast- 
ing. 

The  fact  that  different  authore  liave 
come  to  diametrically  opposite  conclu- 
sions regarding  the  reaction  of  the  saliva 
would  also  seen  to  indicate  that  this  can- 
not be  an  important  element  in  ordinary 
cases  of  wasting.    Personally  I  am  de- 


ing  on  a  bit  of  non-medicated  cotton  a 
few  ccni.  of  saliva  may  easily  be  gathered 
iu  a  clean  bottle  and  the  reaction  taken. 
It  must  of  course  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  reaction  of  the  saliva  varies  at  differ- 
ent times  of  the  day,  and  that  the  alka- 
linity is  most  pronounced  immediately 
after  eating  and  is  least  so  when  the 


Fio.  32. 


Decalcifying  action  of  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid  on  dentin  and  enamel. 


cidedly  of  the  opinion  that  wasting  of 
the  teeth  is  not  necessarily  accompanied 
by  an  acid  reaction  of  the  saliva.  In  53 
eases  in  which  the  reaction  of  the  saliva 
was  taken  I  found  it  alkaline  in  40,  neu- 
tral or  amphoteric  in  10,  and  acid  in  2. 
I  fancy  that  a  great  many  make  a  mis- 
take in  testing  the  saliva  by  simply  apply- 
ing a  strip  of  blue  litmus  paper  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  which 
nearly  always  shows  an  acid  reaction. 
Before  making  a  test  of  the  saliva  the 
mouth  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed,  or 
at  least  rinsed  wifh  pure  water  to  remove 
all  particles  of  food,  mucus,  and  acids 
produced  by  fermentation ;  then,  by  cliew- 


stomach  is  empty.  The  majority  of  ray 
tests  were  made  in  the  forenoon  about  1 1 
o'clock;  none  of  them  very  soon  after 

eating. 

In  my  own  case  the  difference  in  the 
reaction  of  the  saliva  before  and  after 
eating  might  bo  called  astonishing,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  accompanying 
illustration.  It  is,  however,  not  always 
as  marked  as  in  this  case. 

A  similar  oscillation  in  the  reaction  of 
the  urine  is  said  to  exist,  and  it  would  be 
well  worth  while  to  examine  the  buccal 
mucus  with  reference  to  the  same  mat- 
ter. The  few  tests  which  I  have  been  able 
to  make  were  not  conclusive. 
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Various  cases  have  been  reported  in 
dental  journals  and  in  text-boc^s  on  den- 
tistry, under  the  title  "erosion,"  in  which 
after  some  severe  illness  (typhus,  gastric 
disturbance,  etc.)  a  general  decalcifica- 
tion of  the  teeth  with  wasting  of  the  en- 
amel was  observed.  These  are  rare  cases 
which  the  dentist  may  meet  with  once  or 
twice  in  his  lifetime,  or  not  at  all.  They 
are  due  to  an  intense  action  of  an  acid 
accompanied  by  the  friction  of  the  tooth- 
brush, and  we  find  the  waatmg  usually 
associated  with  more  or  less  softening  of 
the  dentin,  especially  at  the  necks,  or 
even  on  the  crowns  of  the  teeth. 

In  this  connection  we  must  not  forget 
that  a  general  acid  condition  in  the 
mouth  may  lead  to  a  wearing  down  of  the 
teeth  on  the  morsal  surface,  as  the  direct 
force  of  mastication  is  not  only  sufficient 
to  wear  away  the  disintegrated  enamel 
but  also  the  dentin,  decalcified  as  well 
as  non-decalcified.  I  have  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  while  the  tooth-brush 
attacks  decalcified  dentin  less  readily 
than  non-decalcified,  a  hard  object  such 
as  a  wire  brush  has  just  the  opposite 
action  in  that  it  tears  away  the  decalcified 
tissue  more  readily.  It  is  well  to  bear  this 
fact  in  mind — as  well  as  the  inference 
to  be  drawn  from  it,  that  even  softened 
dentin  on  the  grinding  surface  may  be 
worn  away  by  the  force  of  mastication 
acting  directly  upon  it.  We  see  evidence 
of  this  in  the  wearing  of  the  dentin  which 
takes  place  in  the  spontaneous  healing  of 
caries,  although  we  are  not  able  as  yet  to 
say'  whether  changes  may  not  have  taken 
place  in  the  carious  dentin  which  makes 
it  more  susceptible  to  wear. 

(3)  One  of  the  most  difficult  and  intri- 
cate problems  associated  with  the  ques- 
tion of  wasting  of  the  teeth  is  the  agency 
of  certain  acid  substances  which  are  said 
to  be  produced  by  the  labial  glands  under 
certain  conditions,  and  undoubtedly  we 
meet  with  an  acid  reaction  here  much 
more  commonly  than  in  the  saliva. 

In  testing  the  mucus  there  are  three 
things  to  be  taken  into  consideration: 

(1)  The  reaction  of  the  fresh  mucus; 

(2)  The  reaction  possibly  produced  by 
the  fermentation  of  the  mucus;  (3)  The 


modification  of  the  reaction  by  the  fer- 
mentation of  small  particles  of  food  ad- 
hering to  the  mucous  membrane.  My 

own  mucus,  which  I  have  tested  some 
hundreds  of  times,  has  an  acid  reaction 
at  all  times  of  the  day.  It  seems  to  be 
capable  of  undergoing  fermentation  by 
which  the  acid  reaction  is  increased  (see 
Dental  Cosmos,  1905,  p.  1301).  I  con- 
sequently find  the  reaction  strongest  in 
the  morning,  before  rinsing  the  mouthy 
and  a  few  hours  after  meals  at  which  I 
have  eaten  soft  carbohydrates.  I  suspect 
accordingly  that  my  mucus  contains  at 
different  times  different  acids,  and  in  dif- 
ferent quantities.  The  reaction  is  fur- 
thermore stronger  in  the  upper  than  in 
the  lower  lip,  and  about  equal  on 
lip  and  on  the  gums.  In  spite  of  the 
comparatively  strong  acid  reaction  of  my 
own  mucus  I  have  been  unable  to  detect 
any  action  on  the  enamel,  the  only  result 
being  a  softening  of  the  dentin  at  the 
necks  of  the  teeth,  and  brushing  my  teeth 
twice  daily  without  powder  seems  to  have 
no  effect  on  the  decalcified  dentin  and 
no  wasting  is  produced. 

The  reaction  of  the  mucus  of  the  upper 
as  well  as  of  the  lower  lip  should  be  taken 
by  lifting  up  the  lip  and  inserting  a  strip 
of  blue  litmus  paper  on  one  side  of  the 
jaw  and  the  red  on  the  other,  leaving  it 
there  until  it  becomes  saturated.  To  de- 
termine whether  the  acid  comes  from  the 
lip  or  from  the  gums,  insert  two  pieces 
of  litmus  paper  separated  by  any  imper- 
meable substance  which  does  not  affect 
the  reaction.  The  reaction  should  be 
taken  before  rinsing  the  mouth,  as  in  this 
way  only  do  we  obtain  true  information 
as  to  the  condition  present  at  the  time. 
If  we  wish  to  obtain  the  reaction  of  the 
fresh  mucus  alone  we  must  of  course 
thoroughly  free  the  parts  from  all  accu- 
mulations before  making  the  test.  In 
53  cases  where  I  made  the  test  after  the 
patient  had  simply  rinsed  the  mouth  I 
found  the  mucus  alkaline  in  8,  ampho- 
teric or  neutral  in  18,  and  acid  in  26. 
We  must  not,  however,  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  mere  power  of  the  mucus  or 
saliva  to  redden  blue  litmus  paper  does 
not  necessarily  indicate  a  particularly  del- 
eterious action  of  that  mncus  upon  thp- 
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teeth.  This  depends  altogether  upon  the 
nature  of  the  acid  in  the  mucus,  and  as  to 
this  our  knowledge  is  at  present  incom- 
plete. In  36  eases  of  chronic  rheumatism 
I  foond  23  with  acid  mucus.  Hy  own  mu- 
cus is  as  acid  as  any  I  ever  met  with; 
and  80,  too,  we  find  as  a  rule  that  the 
mucus  has  an  acid  reaction  quite  indepen- 
dently of  the  presence  or  non-presence 
of  wasting.  I  have  never  yet  met  with  a 
case  in  which  a  piece  of  blue  litmus  paper 
inserted  between  the  upper  lip  and  the 
alveolar  process  on  rising  in  the  morning 
did  not  become  reddened,  and  in  35  case.s 
tested  at  the  dental  clinic  by  Mr.  Brusen- 
dorf  between  one  and  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  the  mouth  not  having  been 
rinsed,  the  litmus  was  invariably  red- 
dened. 

The  acidity  of  the  fresh  mucus  not 
contaminated  by  acids  of  fermentation 
or  otherwise  may  be  due  to  different 
causes.  It  is  more  particularly  the  acid 
smlium  phosphate  which  is  looked  upon 
by  many  as  the  substance  which  gives  the 
mucus  its  acidity  and  which  is  respon- 
sible for  chemico-abrasion. 

Brubaker  (International  Dental  Jour- 
nal, 1894,  p.  743)  proposes  an  ingeni- 
ous theory  to  account  for  the  supposed 
presence  of  acid  phosphates  in  the  buccal 
mucus.  According  to  him  the  di-sodiuni 
ph<»phate  present  in  it  is  converted  by 
carbonic  acid  into  the  acid  sodium  phos- 
phate and  sodium  bicarbonate : 

Na,HPO,  4-  H,CO,  =  NaH,PO.  +  NaHCO, 

The  acid  sodium  phosphate  (NaHjPO^) 
brings  about  a  disintegration  of  the  en- 
amel. 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that 
XaHjPO,  and  NaHCOj  mixed  in  the 
proportions  demanded  by  the  formula 
are  rapidly  decomposed,  with  evolution  of 
COj,  and  a  solution  results  which  has  no 
action  on  either  dentin  or  enamel.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  theoretically  no 
reason  for  rejecting  the  suggestion  that 
the  acid  phosphate  alone  ra&y  be  elimi- 
nated by  the  glands  and  the  bicarbonate 
returned  to  the  blood — as  has  been  em- 
phasized, I  believe,  by  Kirk. 

Likewise,  Burchwd  ("Dental  Pathol- 
ogy and  Therapeutics"),  Truman^  Kirk, 


and  others  incline  to  the  view  that  the 
acid  which  may  be  concerned  in  wasting 
of  the  teeth  is  secreted  by  the  mucous 
glands.  Under  normal  conditions  the 
secretion  of  these  glands  is  often  said  to 
have  an  alkaline  reaction,  but  in  the  case 
of  certain  derangements  the  secretion  be- 
comes acid  owing  to  the  presence  of  acid 
sodium  phosphate.  The  acid  calcium 
phosphate  has  also  been  detected  in  the 
oral  secretions  under  morbid  conditions. 

The  assumption,  however,  that  the 
secretions  of  the  labial  glands  have  an 
alkaline  reaction  under  normal  conditions 
seems  to  rest  upon  some  error  of  obser- 
vation. The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
whole  mouth  will  nearly  always  be  found 
to  have  an  acid  reaction  at  all  times  of 
the  day,  as  already  pointed  out  above, 
and  that,  too,  quite  independently  of  the 
presence  or  absence  of  wasting.  This 
reaction  is  due  in  part  to  processes  of  fer- 
mentation going  on  on  the  surface,  but 
even  after  thoroughly  rinsing  the  mouth 
we  find  as  a  rule  that  the  mucous  secre- 
tion reddens  blue  litmus  paper. 

Whether  this  acidity  normally  present 
is  really  produced  by  acid  sodium  phos- 
phate, in  whole  or  in  part,  we  are  not 
able  to  decide  witli  certainty  at  pres- 
ent. According  to  Kirk  it  is  particularly 
in  morbid  conditions  that  we  have  to  ex- 
pect the  acid  phosphates. 

With  my  present  understanding  of  the 
subject  I  have  some  difficulty  in  recog- 
nizing the  acid  sodium  phosphate  as  a 
potent  agent  in  the  process  of  chemico- 
abrasion,  because  of  its  comparatively 
slight  action  upon  the  hard  tissues  of  the 
tooth. 

A  1  per  cent,  solution  of  the  acid  so- 
dium phosphate,  obtained  from  the  well- 
known  firm  of  Kahlbaum,  Berlin,  acting 
upon  a  section  of  a  tooth  for  six  weeks 
at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  did  not 
produce  the  slightest  visible  effect  on  the 
dentin  or  the  enamel.  Likewise  a  3  per 
cent,  solution  in  seven  weeks  produced 
so  slight  an  effect  even  upon  the  cut  sur- 
face of  the  enamel  that  it  could  only  be 
determined  with  a  magnifying  glass. 

Also  a  1  per  cent,  solution  acting  for 
three  months  left  the  surface  perfectly 
smooth  and  bright.  Again,  a  1  per  cent. 
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solution  dropping  from  15-20  hours  a 
day  for  10  days  upon  the  ground  surface 
of  a  tooth  showed  no  effect  whatever  on 
either  the  dentin  or  enamel. 

Finally,  a  sound  tooth  kept  for  over  a 
year  in  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  acid 
sodium  phosphate  was  only  superficially 
disintegrated  on  the  external  surface. 

The  acid  calcium  phosphate  has  a 
much  stronger  action  in  the  same  con- 
centration, and  for  this  reason  as  well 
as  for  others  to  be  given  later,  I  should 
be  inclined,  of  the  two  bodies,  to  attrib- 
ute the  greater  importance  to  this  one. 
Attempts  to  collect  the  mucus  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  admit  of  a  reliable  analysis 
have  up  to  the  present  time  but  imper- 
fectly succeeded,  and  we  shall  probably 
have  to  depend  upon  the  methods  intro- 
duced by  Michaels  and  Kirk  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  more  definite  knowledge 
of  the  chemical  character  of  the  oral  mu- 
cus under  normal  as  well  as  under  patho- 
logical conditions. 

A  second  cause  of  the  acid  reaction  of 
the  buccal  mucus  is  to  be  found  in  mucin. 

Mucin^  an  important  constituent  of  the 
secretion  of  the  mucous  glands,  is  an  acid 
occurring  in  combination  with  sodium 
or  calcium  or  both.  It  is  possible  that 
there  may  also  be  free  mucin  present  in 
the  secretion.  Its  affinity  for  calcimn 
salts  is  so  slight,  however,  that  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  even  when  present  it  has  the 
qualities  capable  of  attacking  the  enamel. 
It  can  hardly,  therefore,  be  looked  upon 
as  an  agent  of  importance  in  the  produc- 
tion of  wasting,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
fact  that  clinical  observations  have  taught 
us  that  wasting  of  the  teeth  is  not  in  the 
majority  of  cases  accompanied  by  the 
production  of  large  quantities  of  muein. 

In  my  Investigations  I  have  found  vis- 
cidity of  the  saliva  in  only  45  per  cent, 
of  the  cases  examined. 

(3)  Processes  of  fermentation  which 
take  place  in  particles  of  food  retained 
between  the  lip  and  the  upper  front  teeth 
lead  to  disintegration  of  the  enamel  and 
to  caries.  If  the  brush  and  powder  vere 
only  used  vigorously  enough  to  brush 
away  the  enamel  as  fast  as  it  is  disinte- 


grated, we  should  in  all  such  cases  get 
wasting  instead  of  caries,  but  this  same 
brushing  would  free  the  surface  from 

food,  and  for  the  time  being  at  least 
stop  the  fermentation.  We  can  readily 
understand,  however,  how  a  person  who 
brushes  his  teeth  only  in  the  morning, 
and  leaves  them  subjected  to  the  action 
of  fermenting  particles  of  food  over 
night,  might  bring  about  a  wasting  of  the 
enamel  in  this  way.  Likewise,  if  one 
whose  enamel  has  become  disintegrated 
on  the  labial  surface,  as  a  result  of  lack 
of  care  of  the  teeth,  should  take  to  brush- 
ing with  powder,  he  may  wear  away  the 
disintegrated  ti^ue  and  bring  about  the 
appearances  characteristic  of  wasting.  I 
have  met  with  a  few  cases  which  admitted 
of  an  explanation  on  this  basis. 

(4)  With  regard  to  the  very  important 
question  as  to  whether  mucin,  or  the  car- 
bohydrate (chitosamin)  which  forms  25 
per  cent,  of  it,  is  capable  of  undergoing 
an  acid  fermentation,  I  refer  the  reader 
to  my  experiments  reported  in  the  Den- 
tal Cosmos  for  1905,  vol.  xlvii,  p.  1301, 
no  further  investigations  in  this  line  hav- 
ing been  since  made. 

(5)  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a 
grape  or  orange  cure  may  have  a  most 
deleterious  effect  upon  the  teeth,  and 
Schlenker  (''LJntersuchungen  iiber  das 
Wesen  der  Zahnverderbnis,"  1883) 
pointed  out  that  it  may  produce  a  condi- 
tion apparently  identical  with  wasting, 
provided  the  teeth  are  regularly  brushed. 
Two  eases  came  under  my  notice  recently 
that  are  sufficiently  interesting  to  merit 
closer  study. 

For  the  first  case  I  am  indebted  to  Dr. 
Watson  of  Berlin.  An  Italian  lady, 
thirty-one,  states  that  she  is  in  perfect 
health  with  the  exception  of  chronic  ob- 
stipation, and  uses  the  brush  moderately 
with  a  mild  tooth-powder.  Her  teeth 
are  affected  in  an  unusual  fashion,  inas- 
much as  the  labial  surfaces  show  pecu- 
liar cavities  closely  approaching  a  half- 
circle  in  shape  with  the  base  at  the  neck 
of  the  tooth.  These  cavities  have  fairly 
smooth  borders  and  bottoms,  and  look 
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almost  as  though  they  had  been  prepared 
for  porcelain  inlays  except  that  they  are 
too  shallow.  The  lingual  sui^aces  of  the 

teeth  are  completely  denuded  of  their 
enamel  and  present  a  fairly  smooth 
though  not  sliining  surface.  Similar  ef- 
fects are  beginning  to  appear  on  the  ca- 
nines and  bicuspids.  The  molars  and  to 
a  certain  extent  the  bicuspids  in  the 
upper  jaw  are  considerably  worn  down 
and  present  cup-shaped  surfaces.  In  the 
lower  jaw  the  leeth  show  no  defects  ex- 
cept a  slight  wearing  down  of  the  inci- 
sors and  canines. 

Examination  of  the  saliva  gave  the 
following  result?:  Quantity  normal, 
a^limy,  strongly  alkaline,  ammonia  weak, 
i'hlorid?  normal,  potassium  sulfocyanid 
weak,  phosphates  under  normal,  alkaline 
palts  abundant,  and  among  others  the 
basic  potassium  phosphate.  The  patient 
is  a  vegetarian,  eats  two  or  three  oranges 
four  times  a  day,  sucking  or  squet-'zing  the 
juice  out  of  the  segments  by  pressing 
them  against  the  upper  teeth  with  the 
tongue.  During  the  grape  season  she 
1  ives  almost  ent  i  rely  on  grapes ;  when 
these  arc  not  to  be  had.  apples,  figs, 
strawberries,  etc.,  take  their  place. 

The  other  case  referred  to  is  similar 
to  that  just  described.  All  of  the  upper 
front  teeth  present  slight  defects  (loss  of 
substance)  of  the  enamel,  involving  about 
one-third  of  the  labial  surface  toward  the 
neck.  The  defects  have  hard  surfaces 
and  are  present  in  the  lower  teeth  in  a 
slighter  degree.  In  this  case,  too,  the 
patient  suffers  from  indigestion,  but 
shows  no  trace  of  gout  or  rheumatism. 
He  eats  six  oranges  every  evening,  and 
occasionally  considerable  quantities  of 
^^rapes.  Saliva  and  mucus  are  very 
slightly  acid.  He  brushes  once  a  day 
with  powder. 

In  both  these  eases  I  think  that  there 
is  little  room  for  doubt  that  the  food  is 
responsible  in  a  great  measure  for  the 
characteristic  defects  of  the  teeth. 

I  have  recently  met  with  two  cases  in 
which  there  was  softening  of  the  dentin 
at  ike  neck  of  ike  upper  incisors  com- 
bined with  poluthed  defects  on  the  surface 
of  the  enamel.   In  the  one  case  a  neuras- 


thenic of  forty-five  years  ate  excessive 
quantities  of  fruit;  there  was  wasting  to 
a  marked  extent  on  both  the  upper  and 
the  lower  teeth.  At  the  necks  of  all  the 
upper  incisors  the  dentin  was  softened  to 
a  depth  of  about  i  to  ^  mm.  and  showed 
no  wearing  away;  at  the  same  time  there 
was  an  evident  loss  of  substance  of  the 
enamel,  and  on  the  left  central  a  smooth 
defect  about  8  ram.  below  the  cervical 
margin.  In  a  second  similar  case  of 
wasting  I  found  softening  at  the  neck  of 
the  upper  left  central  where  the  gums 
had  receded,  and  a  sort  of  pocket  was 
formed  in  which  particles  of  food  were 
retained.  In  both  eases  the  teeth  were 
brushed  vigorously,  in  one  with  a  powder 
containing  about  5  per  cent,  of  pumice. 

(6)  The  action  of  vapors  given  off 
from  powerful  acids  in  the  production  of 
wasting  has  been  discussed  above. 

Dr.  Cook  (Dental  Review,  May  1906, 
p.  461)  following  up  a  suggestion  of  Mr. 
McGuigan,  comes  to  the  c>onclusion  that 
mucic  acid  is  an  important  element  in 
wasting.  This  acid  is  presumed  to  be  pro- 
duced by  a  complicated  series  of  changes 
from  lactose,  and  its  production  is  said  to 
be  governed  at  least  by  enzymes.  Or  mu- 
cin may  give  rise  to  mucic  acid.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen,  however,  whether  mucic 
acid  really  occurs  in  the  mouth.  By  the 
aid  of  mucic  acid  in  connection  with  the 
mechanical  action  of  a  stiff  brush.  Dr. 
Cook  succeeded  in  producing  wedge- 
shaped  defects  at  the  neck  of  the  tooth, 
but  this  experiment  hardly  proves  that 
mucic  acid  is  really  a  factor  in  wasting, 
especially  at  the  neck  of  the  tooth.  We 
shall  await  with  much  interest  further  re- 
ports from  Dr.  Cook.  The  results  which 
I  personally  obtained  with  mucic  acid 
were  similar  to  those  produced  by  weak 
solutions  of  oxalic,  tartaric,  etc.,  acids. 
All  of  these  are  similar  in  their  action 
in  that  they  attack  the  enamel  more  vig- 
orously than  the  dentin,  and  do  not  cause 
the  marked  softening  produced  by  hy- 
drochloric, lactic,  acetic,  and  other  acicU. 
The  first  two  form  insoluble  compounds 
with  calcium  salts,  and  I  suspect  that 
such  is  the  case  with  mucic  acid  also. 
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DIAOXOSTIC  VALUE  OF  FILLINGS. 

(a)  Gold  and  amalgam. 

I  have  already  dealt  with  the  compara- 
tive rapidity  with  which  the  tissues  of 

tlic  teeth  and  filling  materials  are  worn 
down,  and  liave  referred  to  the  fact  that 
under  the  action  of  acids  in  conjunction 
with  friction  we  obtain  very  different  re- 
sults, '['his  is  illustrated  by  Figs.  33-35. 

In  Fig.  33  we  see  the  wearing  down 
and  slight  cupping  of  a  gold  filling  on 

Fio.  33. 


Cupping  of  gold  filling  on  external  surface 
of  enamel  produced  by  friction  of  brush  and 
powder. 

the  buccal  surface  of  a  molar  brushed  for 
two  hours  with  pumice. 

Fig.  34  is  a  section  of  a  tooth  filled 
with  amalgam  and  subjected  to  the  action 
of  a  1  por  cent,  solution  of  lactic  acid, 
brushed  twice  daily  with  chalk  for  six 
days.  The  filling  stands  here  far  above 
the  surface  of  the  enamel. 

Fig.  35  is  a  tooth  filled  with  gold  and 
subjected  to  action  of  oxalic  acid  1 : 1000 
for  four  weeks,  brushed  twice  daily  with 
chalk.  Here  again  the  filling  stands 
higher  tlian  the  surface  of  the  enamel. 

Similar  results  were  obtained  with  hy- 
drochloric, lactic,  and  phosphoric  acids, 
1 : 1000. 

In  all  cases  where  we  find  a  gold  or 
amalgam  filling  standing  out  above  the 


enamel  surface,  as  in  Figs.  3-1  and  35,  we 
may  be  sure  that  there  has  been  strong 
acid  action  upon  the  enamel;  and  wh«n, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  gold  filling  is  cupped 
and  its  surface  lies  lower  than  that  of 
the  enamel,  the  acid  is  very  weak  or  alto- 
gether wanting.  N^aturally  a  badly  con- 
densed gold  filling  wears  faster  than  one 
properly  made.  A  case  illustrating  the 
above  fact  was  reported  by  Mr.  Hern  at  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Odontological  So- 
ciety of  Great  Britain.  A  patient  had 
been  ordered  nitro-hydrochloric  acid  for 
some  acute  trouble.  He  went  on  taking 
it  for  six  months.  Mr.  Hern  found  al! 
of  tho  gold  fillings  standing  out  above  the 
surface  of  the  enamel. 

The  above  criterion  may  be  applied, 
however,  only  in  case  of  sound  enamel, 
and  where  the  brush  acts  at  right  angles 
to  the  direction  of  the  enamel  prisms. 
When  the  brush  strikes  the  sides  of  the 
prisms  they  wear  down  as  fast  as  and 
usually  faster  than  gold  without  the  ac- 
companying action  of  an  acid.  This  fact, 
too,  is  illustrated  by  Figs.  36  and  37. 

The  way  in  which  recurrent  wasting 
appears  around  gold  fillings  is  illustrated 
by  Figs.  38  and  39.  A  bicuspid  was  filled 
with  gold  on  the  buccal  surface,  as  seen 
in  the  figures.  Fig.  38  shows  the  appear- 
ance of  the  tooth  and  filling  after  it  had 
been  brushed  for  five  hours  with  pumice. 
The  enamel  and  gold  wore  down  with 
about  the  same  rapidity,  the  gold  a  little 
bit  faster,  until  toward  the  end  of  the 
fourth  hour  the  enamel  had  become  much 
thinned  down  and  that  part  lying  be- 
tween the  filling  and  the  cervical  border 
was  entirely  brushed  away.  The  enamel 
being  gone,  a  deep  groove  was  soon  cut 
into  the  dentin  on  the  cervical  wall  of  the 
gold  filling,  with  two  horns  which  ex- 
tended gradually  along  the  sides  of  the 
filling  until  in  six  and  one-half  hours 
they  met  in  the  median  line  (Fig.  39), 
thus  isolating  the  filling  completely  and 
leaving  it  projecting  considerably  above 
the  surface  of  the  dentin. 

(b)  Cement  filings. 

The  condition  of  (»ment  fillings  in 
cavities  produced  by  wasting  may  fur- 
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FlO.  34. 


Action  nf  frirtion  in  conjunction  with  lactic  acid   1  per  cent,  on  filled  tooth. 
(Compare  with  Fig.  31.) 

Fio.  35. 
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nish  a  valuable  indication  as  to  the  cause 

of  the  process.  This  fact  is  illustrated 
by  the  case  of  a  woman  in  the  forties, 


a  small  filling  of  Ascher's  cement,  one 
of  the  new  silicate  cements,  near  the  neck 
of  the  tooth,  and  that  filling  is  now  pro- 


Fjg.  36. 


Effect  of  brusli  and  powder  acting  parallel 
to  direction  of  enamel  prisms:  (a)  enamel, 
{b)  dentin,  (c)  amalgam,  (d)  gold. 

whose  upper  centrals  in  particular  had 
been  suffering  from  progressive  wasting 
for  many  years,  laying  the  dentin  bare 
on  the  labial  surface.    Three  years  ago 

Fig.  87. 


Excessive  action  of  brush  and  powder  on 
tooth  tissue  compared  with  gold  filling:  (a) 
filling,  (6)  enamel,  (c)  dentin.  They  were 
on  exactly  the  same  level  at  the  banning. 

I  prescribed  for  her  a  soft  brush  and  a 
powder  consisting  of  precipitated  calcium 
carbonate.  Notwithstanding  this,  she  as 
well  as  the  dentist  now  treating  her  af- 
firms that  the  wasting  is  still  continuing. 
Some  two  years  ago  her  dentist  had  made 


Fio.  38. 


14 


Secondary  wasting  (abrasion)   produced  by 
brush  and  pumice  in  four  hours. 


Fig.  39. 


Secondary  wasting  (abrasion)  after  six  and 
one-half  hours'  brushing. 

jecting  above  the  surface  of  the  dentin 
like  the  head  of  a  pin.  It  was  clear  to  me 
that  whatever  the  cause  of  this  continued 
wasting,  it  attacked  the  dentin  more  rap- 
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idly  than  it  did  Ascher's  cement.  I  ac- 
cordingly ground  away  the  enamel  from 
the  labial  surfaces  of  a  number  of  upper 
incisors  and  bored  little  holes  near  the 
necks,  filling  them  with  Aseher's  cement. 
On  brushing  these  teeth  with  the  same 
brush  and  powder  used  by  ike  patient,  the 
dentin  wore  down,  leaving  the  filling  pro- 
jecting as  described  above  in  one  and  one- 
half  hours,  so  that  if  the  patient  brushed 
her  teeth  but  for  five  or  ten  seconds  a  day 
only  she  could  well  have  produced  tlie 
wasting  observed  in  two  or  three  years. 
Still  the  question  was  not  disposed  of  as 
to  whether,  after  all,  some  chemical  snb- 
etance  may  not  be  active  in  the  process. 
I  accordingly  subjected  teeth  treated  as 
described  to  dilute  solutions  of  oxalic, 
tartaric,  and  mucic  acids,  to  acid  sodium 
phosphate  and  acid  calcium  phosphate, 
also  to  alkaline  solutions:  caustic  potash 
and  carbonate  of  potassium.  The  action 
of  the  oxalic  acid  was  particularly  re- 
markable inasmuch  as  the  filling  became 
fo  disintegrated  in  twenty-four  hours  that 
oD  passing  over  the  surface  with  the 
brurfi  it  disappeared  totally.  Tartaric 
acid,  as  well  as  grape-juice  and  mu- 
cic acid,  acted  similarly  though  not  so 
rapidly.  In  all,  however,  there  was  a 
pronounced  solution  and  wasting  of  the 
filling  inside  of  a  week.  Likewise  oxalic 
acid  1:1000  caused  rapid  disintegration 
of  the  filling.  Further,  lemon- juice  1  to 
4  water,  apple-juice,  white  wine,  acid  cal- 
cium phosphate  1  per  cent.,  formic  acid 
1  per  cent,  all  caused  cupping  of  filling, 
likewise  stronger  solutions  of  acid  so- 
dium phosphate ;  a  1  to  2  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  this  salt  had  but  slight  effect  one 
way  or  the  other.  At  the  close  of  the  ex- 
periment the  fillings  stood  higher  than 
the  surfaces  of  the  dentin,  but  the  differ- 
ence was  not  so  pronoxmced  as  where  the 
bmsh  was  used  alone.  Most  of  the  al- 
kalis produced  no  effect  so  far  as  could  be 
determined.  These  results  leave  no  room 
for  doubt  that  it  is  a  case  of  abrasion 
simply,  which  is  not  surprising  after  all, 
since  we  have  already  seen  that  precip- 
itated chalk  may  attack  the  dentin  vigor- 
ously. 

I  would  advise  the  prosecution  of  simi- 
lar experiments  wherever  the  opportunity 


presents  itself,  as  the  results  obtained  are 
certainly  very  instructive  and  suggestive. 

The  behavior  of  tartar  in  wasting  is 
likewise  significant,  and  may  sometimes 
be  made  use  of  as  a  means  of  diagnosis. 
The  dark  brown  or  greenish  variety  of 
tartar  is  very  tough  and  resists  the  action 
of  the  brush  more  stubbornly  even  than 
does  dentin,  but  the  softer  yellowish  tar- 
tar brushes  away  more  rapidly,  and  we 
find  that  if  a  tooth  whose  root  is  covered 
with  tartar  be  brushed  with  powder  the 
tartar  will  be  rounded  off  on  the  edges. 
Where  two  teeth  stand  very  close  together 
and  the  space  between  them  is  filled  out 
with  tartar,  it  wears  away  nearly  on  a 
level  with  the  dentin,  showing  perhaps 
but  slight  cupping.  If  we  act  upon  the 
tooth  with  a  weak  acid  in  the  manner 
usually  adopted  in  my  experiments,  we 
shall  find  the  tartar  receding  much  more 
rapidly  under  the  brush  than  the  dentin. 
In  a  number  of  teeth  in  my  collection  the 
tartar  on  the  root  is  on  the  same  plane 
with  the  surface  of  the  cavity  of  erosion, 
and  does  not  show  the  rounding  off  that 
is  produced  by  the  action  of  the  brush. 
These  are  cases  where  the  wearing  away 
has  been  produced  by  some  rigid  object 
such  as  an  artificial  denture.  In  other 
cases  the  tfuiiar  is  distinctly  rounded  off^ 
at  the  margins. 


This  relation  may  best  be  considered 
in  the  present  connection,  since  the  sup- 
posed causal  connection  of  these  disturb- 
ances with  wasting  of  the  teeth  is  made 
to  depend  upon  the  vitiated  secretions  of 
the  salivary  or  buccal  glands. 

The  majority  of  authors  on  the  sub- 
ject of  wasting  call  special  attention  to 
the  causal  connection  of  gout,  rheuma- 
tism, arthritis,  etc.,  to  the  same,  without^ 
however,  having  definitely  established  the 
fact  that  such  a  relation  really  exists. 
Nor  is  there  uniformity  of  opinion  among 
those  who  adhere  to  this  view  in  a  general 
way.  Burchard  ("Dental  Pathology  and 
Therapeutics,"  p.  349)  emphasizes  gout 
in  particular  as  a  fruitful  cause  of 
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wasting.  "Most  of  the  patients  have  a 
family  history  of  gout,  etc.,  and  very 
commonly  a  personal  or  contemporary 
family  history  of  rheumatoid  arthritis  or 
rheumatism.  Even  when  the  existence  of 
rheumatoid  or  gouty  affections  is  denied 
by  both  patient  and  medical  attendant, 
it  is  rare  that  the  patient  does  not  com- 
plain of  some  general  disorder.'^  Darby, 
Jack,  Kirk,  and  many  others  express 
similar  views,  while  Michaels  ('Du  Rdle 
de  THyperacidit^  organique  et  des  Sul- 
focyanures  salivaires  dans  I'Abrasion 
chimique  des  Dents,"  page  10)  writes, 
that  in  the  urinary  and  salivary  analysis 
of  persons  suffering  from  chemico-abra- 
sion  the  measure  {taux)  of  total  acidity 
is  less  than  in  the  full  (francs)  hyper- 
acids (gouty  and  rheumatic).  From  this 
it  would  seem  that  Michaels  does  not 
recognize  chemico-abrasion  as  an  accom- 
panying symptom  of  either  of  these 
troubles.  (Page  18,  loc.  cit.)  However, 
he  distinguishes  sharply  between  the  den- 
tal manifestations  accompanying  rheuma- 
tism and  gout.  ''The  arthritic  diathesis 
accounts  for  (explique)  other  manifesta- 
tions upon  the  tissues  of  the  mouth — 
glossy  gums,  tophi  deforming  the  jaws, 
pyorrhea,  degeneration  of  the  ligaments, 
agomphiasis,  affections  peculiar  to  the 
gouty  diathesis."  *' Among  the  rheumatics 
the  diaracteristic  alterations  are  entirely 
different.  The  acidity  of  the  saliva  is  in 
correlation  with  the  sulfocyanid  of  so- 
dium or  ammonium.  The  local  manifes- 
tations arc — desmodynie  alveolaire,  la 
constriction  nerveuse  palatale,  I'aptyalie 
ou  acrinie  salivaire,  I'hemodie,  I'arthral- 
gie  maxillaire,  penetrating  caries,  and 
chemical  abrasion." 

Then  again,  page  20:  "According  to 
my  analyses  and  observations  among  the 
majority  of  hyperacids  the  reagents  read- 
ily show  sulfocyanid  of  ammonium  or  of 
sodium,  and  these  may  be  easily  deter- 
mined in  the  microscopic  preparations. 
But  also  among  those  subjects  there  is 
not  a  trace  of  chemico-abrasion." 

In  the  "Essai  de  Sialo-Semeiologie," 
at  page  65,  he  goes  on  to  say  that  in  the 
gouty  diathesis  only  traces  of  the  sulfocy- 
anid are  to  be  found  in  the  saliva — by 
which  again  he  excludes  gout,  since  he 


distinctly  states  that  wasting  is  due  to  the 
action  of  potassium  sulfocyanid. 
I  gather  from  the  above  that  Michaels 

recognizes  a  relation  between  chemical 
abrasion  and  those  rheumatics  only  who 
have  potassium  sulfocyanid  in  their  sa- 
liva. 

1  am  inclined  to  believe  that,  on  tlie 
whole,  perhaps  too  much  importance  has 
been  attached  to  gout  and  rheumatism  as 
predisposing  or  active  factors  in  the  pro- 
duction of  wasting.  It  is  true  that  wc 
frequently  find  a  history  of  gout  or  rheu- 
matism, or  both  in  cases  of  wasting;  but 
these  troubles,  and  especially  rheumatism, 
arc  so  common  that  I  fancy  the  majority 
of  human  beings  advanced  in  years  caa 
recall  some  time  or  other  when  they  or 
their  forefathers  suffered  from  one  or  the 
other  of  them.  Personally  I  have  not 
found  a  preponderance  of  rheumatic  or 
gouty  persons  among  my  patients.  Of 
53  cases  in  which  an  examination  was 
made  with  reference  to  this  question,  6 
confessed  to  gout  or  showed  evident  signs 
of  it,  8  were  rheomatics,  X  complained 
of  both  of  these  troubles,  6  suffered  from 
some  digestive  trouble,  two  of  these  being 
at  the  same  time  neurasthenics,  and  33 
denied  all  personal  experience  of  either 
gout  or  rheumatism.  In  all  cases  in 
which  wasting  was  associated  with  rheu- 
matism or  gout  observed  by  me,  the  tooth- 
brush and  some  gritty  tooth-powder  had 
been  made  use  of  in  cleaning  the  teeth, 
so  that  it  was  difficult  to  determine 
whether  any  causal  connection  existed 
or  not.  It  accordingly  became  necessary 
to  examine  a  number  of  patients  who 
made  no  use  of  brush  and  powder.  In 
this  examination  I  was  assisted  by  my 
friend  Stanley  P.  Mummery  of  London. 
We  examined  together,  in  the  hospitals 
of  Berlin  and  London,  34  cases  of  gont 
and  99  of  rheumatism,  89  chronic  and  10 
acute.  Among  all  of  these  there  was  not 
in  any  single  case  a  trace  of  wasting,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  in  many  the 
secretions,  as  far  as  could  be  determined 
by  testing  with  litmus  paper,  showed  a 
stronger  acid  reaction  than  we  find  under 
normal  conditions. 

There  was  perhaps  more  than  a  usual 
amount  of  caries  at  the  necks  of  the 
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teeth,  but  no  disintegration  of  the  enamel 
surfaces. 

The  cases  which  I  examined  person- 
aIly,18goutand  83  articular  rlieumatisni, 
were  all  very  severe  eases  of  hospital  pa- 
tients, mostly  advanced  in  years  and  very 
many  of  them  so  deformed  by  the  dis- 
ease as  to  be  rendered  utterly  unable  to  do 
any  work.  In  11  eases  there  were  no 
teeth  left,  in  the  remaining  72  the  num- 
ber varied  from  2  to  28 ;  the  majority, 
however,  being  limited  to  from  6  to  18, 
and  many  of  those  decayed,  especially 
lihowing  much  decay  at  the  necks,  which 
were  invariably  found  in  a  very  dirty 
i-ondition,  the  tooth-brush  never  being 
used. 

Professor  Riegner  of  Breslau  has  re- 
cently examined  2  cases  of  gout  and  115 
cases  of  articular  rheumatism,  all  hos- 
pital patients,  and  although  he  set  out  in 
the  hope  and  expectation  of  finding  the 
defects  under  consideration,  he  writes  me  . 
that  the  results  were  absolutely  negative. 

Xow,  while  the  number  of  cases  of 
gout  examined  (26)  may  be  too  small  to 
admit  of  drawing  a  definite  conclusion,  I 
think  we  must  agree  that  the  causal  con- 
nection of  this  trouble  with  wasting  ap- 
pears doubtful.  Especially,  however,  is 
this  true  of  arthritis  deformans  (articu- 
lar rheumatism),  where  the  number  of 
cases  examined  (203)  appears  to  be  quite 
iiufficient  to  establish  the  conclusion. 

In  view  of  these  results,  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  see  how  we  are  going  to  establish  an 
important  relation  between  the  arthritic 
diathesis  and  wasting.  The  only  escape 
is  to  be  found  in  the  suppontion  that  if 
these  arthritics  had  made  use  of  the  brush 
and  powder  they  would  have  suffered 
more  from  wasting  than  others  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  the  teeth  in  arthritis 
are  predisposed  to  wasting.  That  this 
supposition  does  not  lie  outside  of  the 
range  of  possibility  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing experiments : 

Th^  teefli  were  immersed  in  grape- 
jnice  that  was  kept  at  room  temperature 
and  renewed  from  time  to  time ;  two  of 
them  were  brushed  daily  for  one-quarter 
minute  without  powder  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  insoluble  crystals  which 
form  on  the  surface  of  the  teeth  in  con- 


junction with  the  brush  might  not  cause 
wasting.  As  the  effect  produced  after 
two  months  was  only  minimal,  I  began 
brushing  one  of  the  teeth  twice  a  day  for 
fifteen  seconds  with  chalk;  one  month 
later  the  second  tooth  was  subjected  to 
the  same  treatment.  At  the  end  of  the 
fourth  month  the  first  tooth  was  com- 
pletely denuded  of  its  enamel  on  the  sur- 
face where  it  had  been  brushed.  The  sec- 
ond tooth  was  likewise  denuded  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  The  third  (unbrushed 
tooth )  showed  a  nu  tuber  of  chalky 
spots  on  its  surface,  where  there  was  a 
slight  loss  of  substance;  otherwise  it  ap- 
pears to  have  suffered  little  change.  I 
now  brushed  this  tooth  for  one-half 
hour  with  chalk,  this  being  equivalent 
to  the  total  amount  of  brushing  received 
by  the  first  tooth,  which  was  brushed 
twice  daily  for  fifteen  seconds  for  two 
months.  The  effect  was  scarcely  notice- 
able, and  in  no  way  to  be  compared  with 
that  produced  on  the  first  and  second 
teeth. 

These  results  seem  to  justify  the  con- 
clusion that  chemical  and  mechanical 
agents  acting  alternately  at  short  inter- 
vals produce  much  more  disastrous  effects 
than  when  the  chemical  agent  is  allowed 
to  act  through  a  long  period  of  time,  and 
the  total  mechanical  action  is  applied 
afterward. 

On  the  basis  obtained  by  the  results  of 
this  experiment  one  might  say  that  al- 
though the  teeth  of  the  arthritics  exam- 
ined by  me  showed  no  indication  of  the 
wasting  process,  had  they  been  brushed 
daily  a  destruction  of  the  enamel  might 
have  been  brought  about  in  a  manner 
.'similar  to  that  in  the  experiment  re- 
corded above.  I  am  not  prepared  to  state, 
however,  that  I  am  convinced  as  to  the 
conclusive  nature  of  this  argument  I 
reser\'e  the  right  to  give  a  more  definite 
opinion  on  a  subsequent  occasion. 

IV.  Action  of  Substances  which 
Attack  the  Organic  Constituents 
OF  thb  Tooth. 

As  already  indicated  at  the  beginning 
of  this  series  of  articles,  there  are  not  a 
few  authors  of  high  repute  (Znamensky, 
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Preiswerk,  Michaels,  A.  Bastyr)  who 

break  with  the  historic  conception  that 
acids  play  the  paramount  role  in  the  pro- 
cess of  wasting,  and  who  attribute  this 
role  to  substances  which  attack  the  or- 
ganic constituents  of  the  hard  tissues  of 
the  teeth.  It  was  in  the  hope  of  adding 
somewhat  to  our  knowledge  of  this  phase 
of  the  subject  that  the  experiments  re- 
corded under  divisions  IV  to  VI  were 
undertaken. 

(l)  ACTION  ON  SOUND  TEETH. 

In  the  Ohio  Dental  Journal  for  Octo- 
ber 1899,  under  the  title  "The  Effect  of 
Heat  on  Dentin,"  I  gave  the  result  of 

experiments  showing  the  eifoct  of  tem- 
peratures of  above  100°  Celsius  on  dentin 
and  enamel.  When  carious  teeth  were 
subjected  to  higher  temperatures  than 
160*  C.  for  ten  minutes  the  carious  parts 
were  completely  destroyed  and  the  whole 
teeth  were  so  brittle  as  to  be  easily  bro- 
ken in  the  fingers.  The  enamel  suffered 
comparatively  but  slight  change.  Zna- 
mensky  has  pointed  out  that  teeth  in  this 
condition  readily  developed  defects  simi- 
lar to  wa-sting  when  brushed,  and  there 
can  of  course  be  no  question  that  such 
U'cth  would  yiehl  more  readily  lo  me- 
chanical force  of  any  nature  whatever- 
than  would  normal  teeth.  Of  course  we 
never  have  to  do  in  the  mouth  with  tem- 
peratures anywiicie  approaching  the  boil- 
ing-point, and  yot  the  tliougiit  suggests 
itself  that  possibly  the  habit  of  drinking 
tea  or  coffee  at  temperatures  about  70°  C. 
might  have  upon  the  teeth  a  certain  del- 
eterious effect  of  the  above  nature.  It 
seems,  however,  very  doubtful. 

In  various  communications  to  this 
journal — the  first  in  1890  (Cosmos,  vol. 
xxxii,  p.  2.")3),  I  have  culled  attention  to 
the  fact  that  sulistanci  s  which  have  a 
strong  afiinity  for  organic  matter  may 
prove  injurious  to  the  teeth  by  df.^troying 
the  basis  substance  and  leaving  the  tooth 
friable  and  consequently  much  more  sus- 
ceptible to  mechanical  action  of  any  na- 
ture whatevpi'.  Bone  becomes  so  disinte- 
grated in  a  10  ])er  cent,  solution  of  hydro- 
gen diosid.  or  in  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of 
caustic  potash,  that  it  may  readily  be 


crumbled  between  the  fingers.  Sound  den- 
tin is  likewise  acted  upon  by  the  samv 
solutions.  A  block  of  ivory  was  suspended 
for  six  months,  at  first  in  a  1  per  cent., 
subsequently  in  a  5  per  cent,  solutioa 
of  caustic  potash.  The  ivory  swelled  up 
and  became  soft,  almost  cheesy,  so  that  it 
could  be  easily  cut  with  a  knife.  A 
chemical  analysis  gave — Water  26.3  per 
cent.,  salts  47.6  per  cent.,  organic  matter 
26.1  per  cent. 

A  sound  human  molar  was  kept  for 
three  days  in  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of 
caustic  potash.  The  cement  in  pan 
crumbled  away,  and  its  attachment  to 
the  root  was  broken  up  so  that  it  could 
be  removed  in  ioto.  Sound  teeth  wen' 
kept  in  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  caustic 
potash  for  three  weeks.  The  roots  bp- 
came  brittle  and  crumbled  between  tlie 
fingers.  There  was  no  visible  action  upon 
the  enamel. 

Sections  of  sound  dentin  in  solutions 
of  6  to  10  per  cent  of  porhydrol  or  hy- 
drogen dioxid  became  brittle  in  the  cours' 
of  a  few  weeks,  the  solutions  being  re- 
newed from  time  to  time. 

Other  less  powerful  chemical  sub- 
stances seem  also  to  have  the  power  of 
acting  upon  the  organic  matter  of  the 
dentin.  If  we  treat  ivory  turnings  for 
twenty-four  hours  with  a  3  per  cent, 
solution  of  potassium  sulfocyanid  the  fil- 
trate will  give  a  flocculent  precipitate 
with  tannic  acid;  a  similar  result  will 
be  obtained  with  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of 
sodium  chlorid  or  even  with  water,  which 
shows  that  all  of  the  substances  have  the 
power  of  extracting  traces  of  glutin  from 
the  superficial  layers  of  hard  dentin. 
The  action  is,  however,  very  slight,  being 
highly  magnified  in  the  experiments  just 
reported  upon,  by  the  comparatively 
enormous  surface  of  the  ivory  turnings 
exposed  to  the  sohitions.  The  solvent 
action  also  decreases  gradually,  and  in 
the  majority  of  my  experiments  practi- 
cally ceased  in  three  days.  Xone  of  these 
substances  act  upon  the  enamel,  so  far  as 
I  have  observed. 

(ll)  AOTIOX  ox  DECALCIFIED  DENTIX- 

The  action  of  the  above  and  varioui' 
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otiier  substances  upon  decalcified  dentin 
is  much  more  pronounced. 

If  carious  teeth  are  placed  in  a  5  per 
cent,  solution  of  caustic  potash  or  in  hy- 
drogen dioxid  the  carious  dentin  will  be 
dissolved  out,  leaving  the  cavity  aa  clean 
as  though  it  had  been  prepared  for  filling. 

Decalcified  dentin  is  readily  dissolved 
in  vapors  of  nitric  or  nitro-hydrochloric 


to  pieces  in  three  weeks.  All  or  nearly 
all  of  the  substances  which  occur  in  the 
mouth  were  tested  in  various  strengths 
with  reference  to  their  action  upon  de- 
calcified dentin.  The  most  remarkable  re- 
sults were  obtained  by  the  action  of  solu- 
tions of  oxalic  acid.  A  tooth  with  a 
large  cavity  on  the  grinding  surface  hav- 
ing a  thick  layer  of  leathery  dentin  was 


Fro.  40. 


A  section  of  decalrifled  dentin  20  microns  thick,  undergoing  complpte  dissolution 
under  the  action  of  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  oxalic  acid. 


acid,  or  in  the  vapui's  arising  from  the 
mi.xlurc  of  nitric  and  sulfuric  acid. 
Five  per  cent,  solutions  of  sulfuric  acid 
rendered  decalcified  dentin  brittle  in 
eighteen  days,  while  solutions  of  acetic 
and  nitric  acid  produced  little  change. 

Decalcified  ivory  turnings  treated  for 
twenty-four  hours  with  1  to  2  per  cent, 
solutions  of  caustic  potash,  hydrogen  di- 
oxid,  potasfiinm  sulfocyanid,  or  even  with 
common  salt.  t'tc.  give  dense  precipitates 
in  their  filtrates  with  tannic  acid,  as  well 
^  a  beautiful  pur])le  color  on  treating 
wiih  caustic  potash  and  a  trace  of  copper 
sulfate.    (Biuret  reaction.) 

In  a  3  per  cent,  soluhon  of  hydrogen 
dioxid  thin  sections  of  dentin  crumbled 


placed  in  a  test  tube  with  a  concentrated 

solution  of  oxalic  acid,  and  kept  in  the 
incubator.  At  the  end  of  four  days  the 
carious  dentin  had  become  quite  rotten 
and  could  be  brushed  away  with  a  tooth- 
brush. A  5  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium 
sulfocyanid  had  a  like  effect  in  thirteen 
days,  but  this  experiment  must  be  re- 
peated. Sections  of  decalcified  dentin 
20  microns  (1-50  mm.)  thick  were  per- 
forated or  completely  dissolved  in  2  per 
cent,  solutions  of  oxalic  acid  in  six  to 
eight  weeks  and  in  5  per  cent,  solutions 
comparatively  sooner.    (Fig.  40.) 

A  slight  macerating  action  on  thin 
sections  was  manifested  also  by  solutions 
of  potassium  sulfocyanid  in  acid  cal- 
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cium  phosphate.  Indeed  these  substances 
sometimes  completely  destroyed  pieces  of 
decalcified  dentin  in  a  few  weeks,  perfor- 
ating them  in  every  direction  very  much 
as  represented  in  Fig.  41.  I  noticed, 
however,  in  these  cases,  that  the  pieces  of 
dentin  were  subject  to  a  growth  about 
them  of  a  fine  mycelium  which  Bometimes 
escaped  notice  in  the  macroscopic  exam- 
ination. This  on  cultivation  proved  to  be 
an  aspergillus.  In  a  few  drops  of  a  1 
per  cent,  solution  of  lactic  acid  this  organ- 
ism completely  dissolved  thin  pieces  of 
decalcified  dentin  in  eight  days.  {Fig. 
42.)  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that 
the  action  which  took  place  in  the  two 
solutions  last  mentioned  was  due  to  the 
aspergillus  and  not  to  the  solutions  them- 
selves. In  experiments  in  which  the 
mycelium  was  successfully  avoided  the 
action  of  the  solutions  in  six  weeks  was 
very  slight. 

Physiological  solutions  of  sodium 
chlorid,  aa  well  as  saliva,  to  which  chloro- 
fom  had  been  added  to  prevent  bacterial 
action,  showed  no  dissolution.  Sodium 
sulfate  1 : 200,  ammonium  oxalate  1 : 200, 
ammonium  ehlorid  1 :200.  had  no  visible 
action  except  where  a  development  of 
bacteria  took  place.  The  amount  of  work 
necessary  in  carrying  out  these  experi- 
ments was  so  great  that  a  definite  solution 
of  the  questions  involved  could  not  be  ac- 
complished up  to  the  present,  but  must 
be  reserved  for  a  future  occasion.  I  may 
say,  however,  that  in  no  case  have  I  ever 
observed  even  such  powerful  solvents  as 
hydrogen  dioxid  or  caustic  potash  pro- 
duce a  smooth,  polished  surface.  This 
can  only  be  brou^t  about  in  conjunction 
with  mechanical  agents,  as  dealt  with 
under  division  V. 

V.  Action  of  Substances  which  At- 
tack THE  Obganic  Constituents 
OF  THE  Teeth  in  Conjunction 
with  Mechanical  Agents. 

There  is  scarcely  any  room  for  doubt 
that  any  substance  which  has  the  power 
of  extracting  the  basis  substance  from 
the  enamel  or  dentin,  making  them 
thereby  friable,  would  render  them  more 
susceptible  to  mechanical  action  of  what- 


ever nature  in  the  mouth,  and  thus  con- 
tribute to  the  production  of  wasting. 
This  theoretical  deduction  is  confirmed 
by  the  results  of  experiments. 

A  block  of  ivory  was  immersed  for  one- 
half  its  length  in  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of 
caustic  potash,  and  daily  removed  and 
brushed  with  10  per  cent,  pumice.  The 
part  acted  upon  by  the  alkali  brushed 
away  much  more  rapidly  than  the  other. 
Again,  the  facial  surfaces  of  the  teeth  of 
a  lower  jaw  were  covered  with  a  thin 
layer  of  cotton,  which  was  kept  moist 
with  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  hydrogen 
dioxid  for  one  year  and  three  months. 
Every  day  the  cotton  was  removetl  and 
the  teeth  brushed  for  approximately  fif- 
teen seconds  with  o  per  cent,  pumice. 
Deep  grooves  were  worn  in  the  teeth  at 
the  necks,  somewhat  deeper  than  accord- 
ing to  my  experience  would  have  been 
produced  by  the  brushing  without  the 
dioxid.  The  grooves  were  typically 
wedge-shaped,  in  some  cases  slightly  un- 
dermining the  enamel.  Brush-murk^ 
were  plainly  visible  on  the  surface  of  tW 
enamel,  but  I  cannot  .*ay  definitely  thai 
they  are  more  pronounced  than  would 
have  been  produced  by  the  brush  and 
powder  alone.  The  emmiel  margins  are 
sharp,  and  in  two  of  the  teeth  more 
jagged  than  we  are  accustomed  to  see 
them  in  natural  wasting. 

Three  teeth  in  a  5  per  cent,  solution 
of  caustic  potash,  brushed  twice  daily 
with  20  per  cent,  pumice  for  five  weeks, 
showed,  on  the  other  hand,  no  more  ac- 
tion of  the  brush  than  where  the  brush- 
ing took  place  with  pumice  and  water 
only. 

In  a  second  experiment,  four  teeth  were 
fixed  in  sealing-wax  and  treated  severally 
with  10  per  cent.,  5  per  cent.,  and  1  per 
cent,  solutions  of  caustic  potash,  to  com- 
pare with  the  control,  which  was  treated 
with  water  only.  All  were  brushed  alike 
twice  daily  for  from  fifteen  to  twenty  sec- 
onds with  chalk.  At  the  end  of  six  weeks 
no  difference  could  be  detected  in  the 
amount  of  wearing. 

We  may  conclude  from  the  above  re- 
sults that  while  theoretically  the  wasting 
process  may  be  accelerated  by  all  sub- 
stances that  attack  the  organic  matter 
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A  awtion  of  decnlcified  deotin  about  100  microns  thick  uDdergoing  dissolution 
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Fig.  42. 


Action  of  a  pure  culture  of  asperjcillus  in  n  few  dropa  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution 

of  lactic  acid,  nn  decalcified  dentin. 
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of  the  dentin  or  enamel,  practically  this 
acceleration  is  but  slight,  even  where  so- 
lutions are  used  which  are  many  times 
more  powerful  than  any  which  are  found 
in  the  mouth.  In  the  mouth  itself  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  this  action  is  a 
quantity  altogether  negligible. 

From  a  telcological  point  of  view  it 
seems  highly  improbable  that  compounds 
normally  occurring  in  the  mouth,  of  what- 
ever nature,  have  any  deleterious  effects 
on  the  teeth,  and  in  particular  on  the  en- 
amel ;  we  should,  furthermore,  be  forced 
to  expect  such  effects  to  appear  in  exces- 
sive degree  in  the  dog,  horse,  and  other 
animals  whose  saliva  is  intensely  alkaline 
as  compared  with  human  saliva.  Still 
less  probable  does  it  appear  that  other 
neutral  or  iodifferent  constituents  of  tlie 
saliva  have  any  deleterious  effect  upon 
the  hard  tooth  tissue,  or  take  any  part 
in  the  production  of  wasting. 

The  only  substance  thus  far  examined 
to  which  I  am  prepared  to  concede  a  cer- 
tain influence  in  this  direction  is  oxalic 
acid.  Should  it  really  occur  in  the  mouth 
in  appreciable  strength,  it  might  welt 
have  the  effect  of  rendering  decalcified 
dentin  rotten,  so  to  speak,  or  of  assisting 
in  its  total  dissolution,  thereby  influen- 
cing the  character  of  caries  as  well  as  the 
progress  of  wasting. 

Even  sections  of  hard  dentin  in  so- 
lutions of  oxalic  acid  do  not  undergo  the 
ordinary  process  of  decalcification  as  pro- 
duced by  otlicr  acids,  but  become  rather 
brittle  and  rotten,  or  fall  to  pieces  in  a 
number  of  weeks,  depending  upon  the 
strength  of  the  acid  and  the  thickness 
of  the  solution.  ]^[ucic  acid  seems  to  have 
a  similar  though  less  pronounced  effect, 
but  I  cannot  speak  definitely  on  that 
point  at  present. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  call  spe- 
cial attention  to  that  mysterious  sub- 
stance to  which  so  much  both  good  and 
evil  in  the  human  mouth  has  been  attrib- 
uted— potassium  sulfocyanid. 

THE  ACTION  OF  POTASSIUM  SULFOCYANID 
UPON  SOUND  TEETH. 

Potassium  sulfocyanid  has  been 
brought  into  prominence  by  Michel  of 


Wiirzburg,  who  declares  it  to  he  the  pro- 
tecting influence  in  the  saliva  against 
caries,  and  in  particular  by  Michaels  of 
Paris,  who  puts  it  down  as  tlie  cause  of 
abrasion  chimique  of  the  teeth  (page  21, 
"Du  Rdle  de  l'Hyperacidit6,"  etc.).  He 
Myites,  "Potassium  and  ammonium  snl- 
focyanids  dissolve  the  ossein  of  the  dental 
organs  and  expose  the  mineral  elements, 
forming  with  them  a  calcium  sulfocyanid 
and  soluble  ammonium  and  potassium 
phosphates."  On  page  20  he  writes.  "Il 
is  this  last  element  (potassium  sulfocy- 
anid) which  in  my  opinion  is  the  cause  of 
the  process";  and  finally  ("Essai  de 
Sialo-Semeiologie,"  page  GG)  :  "Potas- 
sium sulfocyanid  causes  wasting."  Tliis 
conclusion  of  Michaels  does  not,  however, 
agi-ec  with  the  results  obtained  by  Gau- 
trolet  (pages  19,  30,  of  the  "Essai"),  who 
states  that  in  cases  of  chemico-abrasion 
the  base  of  the  sulfocyanid  is  not  potas- 
sium, but  ammonium.  Also  in  the  case 
shown  by  Michaels  in  Fig.  1,  Gautrelet 
found  ammonium  sulfocyanid  in  the 
saliva  of  the  patient  (pages  21  and  23). 

Personally  I  have  considerable  diifi- 
culty  in  recognizing  any  action  of  potas- 
sium sulfocyanid  on  sound  teeth.  1  have 
subjected  teeth  in  every  form — wliole 
teeth,  halved  teeth,  sections  of  teeth — to 
the  action  of  potassium  sulfocyanid  in 
various  concentrations  for  as  much  as  six 
weeks  in  succession  without  the  slightest 
visible  effect.  Also  potassium  sulfocy- 
anid 1 : 1000  applied  after  the  manner 
described  in  the  experiments  of  MichaeU 
(page  24)  did  not  have  any  effect  upon 
the  enamel  or  dentin.  A  molar  was 
ground  down  on  one  side  so  as  to  expose 
the  dentin,  and  1 : 1000  solution  of  potas- 
sium sulfocyanid  made  to  drop  at  the  rate 
of  40  to  80  drops  a  minute  u[>on  the  sitlo 
of  the  tooth  for  ten  days.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  solution  of  double  strength— 
2:1000 — for  fourteen  days,  and  thi^ 
again  by  a  solution  of  quadruple  strength 
— 4 ;  1000 — for  five  days.  Xo  sign  of  any 
loss  of  substance  could  be  detected  at  the 
close  of  the  experiment. 

Again,  Michaels  states  tliat  abrasion 
chimique  is  caused  by  secretions  of  the 
labial  glands,  but  according  to  Hougo- 
nenq  the  buccal  mucus  does  not  contain 
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any  sulfocyanid,  nor  have  I  been  able  to 
detect  it  in  fifteen  different  tests  where 
pains  were  taken  to  prevent  the  access 
of  saliva. 

Bemembering,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
potassium  sulfocyanid  is  secreted  in  par- 
ticular by  the  parotid,  and  keeps  con- 
stantly trickling  down  the  surfaces  of  the 
upper  molars,  we  would  expect  to  find 
those  teeth  riddled  if  potassium  sulfocy- 
uiid  had  any  eroding  action  on  them. 
We  have  here  a  beautiful  experiment  go- 
ing on  through  life  with  negative  results, 
which  alone  seems  sufficient  to  put  po- 
tassium sulfocyanid  as  a  cause  of  wasting 
out  of  the  question. 

1  doubt  very  much  whether  there  is 
any  substance  in  the  saliva,  either  in 
healthy  or  diseased  conditions,  belonging 
to  the  group  treated  under  division  IV. 
which  materially  influences  the  process 
of  wasting  in  otherwise  sound — undecal- 
fified — teeth.  It  lies  much  more  within 
the  bounds  of  possibility  that  the  sub- 
Ftances  under  di-scussion  may,  in  connec- 
tion with  acids,  have  a  certain  influence 
over  the  progress  of  wasting,  namely,  by 
dissolving  the  dentin  decalcified  by  the 
acid,  or  at  least  by  rendering  it  brittle 
and  therefore  more  susceptible  to  the 
action  of  mechanical  agents.  This  point 
is  more  clearly  brought  out  under  divi- 
sion VI  below. 


VI.  Action  of  Acids  Altehnatino 
WITH  Substances  which  Destroy 
THE  Okgaxic  Tissue  of  the  Tooth. 

From 'all  of  these  experimental  results 
it  seems  that  certain  substances  in  the 
mouth  have  a  macerating  action  on  de- 
calcified dentin,  exceedingly  slight  in 
most  cases,  but  in  some  possibly  strong 
enough  to  merit  consideration.  An  ac- 
tion of  this  kind  would  tend  to  accelerate 
not  only  the  process  of  dissolution  in  the 
second  stage  of  caries,  but  also  render 
such  thin  layers  of  dentin  as  may  be 
softened  by  the  action  of  acids  more  sus- 
ceptible to  the  action  of  the  brush,  and 
thereby  accentuate  also  the  process  of 
wasting. 

This  fact  is  demonstrated  bv  the  re- 


sults of  the  following  experiment:  A 
section  of  the  lower  jaw  containing  three 
teeth  was  subjected  to  the  action  of  |  per 
cent,  solution  of  lactic  acid,  alternating 
daily  with  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  hy- 
drogen dioxid.  In  the  course  of  six 
weeks  defects  were  produced  at  the  necks, 
extending  quite  around  the  teeth.  (Fig. 
43.)    The  defects  are  strikingly  similar 

Fio.  43. 


Action  of  acid  and  hydrogen  dioxid  alter- 
nating. 

to  cases  which  have  been  reported  of  wast- 
ing of  the  approximal  surfaces  of  the 
lower  incisors.  (No  instance  of  this  has 
come  to  my  personal  notice,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  tliat  I  have  examined  over  300 
cases  of  wasting  within  the  last  three 
years.)  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether 
these  substances  are  found  in  the  saliva 
in  sufficient  concentration  to  produce 
this  effect.  Further  experiments  with 
more  dilute  solutions  are  necessary  to 
clear  up  this  question.  The  fact  that 
thin  sections  of  decalcified  dentin  are 
not  dissolved  in  human  saliva,  so  long  as 
it  is  kept  free  from  bacteria,  seems  to 
indicate  that  under  normal  conditions 
this  process,  if  present  at  all,  is  re- 
duced to  a  minimum ;  under  certain 
pathological  conditions,  and  in  rare  cases, 
it  may  possibly  acquire  greater  impor- 
tance. 

On  the  whole,  I  am  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  agents  which  attack  the  or- 
ganic constituents  of  the  hard  tissues  of 
the  teeth  are  of  very  minor  importance 
in  the  causation  of  wasting. 
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VII.  AcTiox  OF  Ferments  in  the 
PaoDUCTiON  OF  Wasting. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  many  bac- 
teria produce  ferments  of  the  nature  of 
trypsin  by  means  of  which  they  can  dis- 
solve albuminous  and  albuminoid  sub- 
stances in  the  presence  of  an  alkaline  re- 
action. I  have  already  referred  to  the 
views  of  Arkiivy  and  Preiswerk  in  rela- 
tion to  this  question  in  the  Dental  Cos- 
mos, 1905,  vol.  xlvii,  p.  1394. 

Preiswerk  inclined  to  the  idea  that  cer- 
tain bacteria  might  produce  caries  of  the 
teeth  by  acting  upon  the  organic  matter 
first,  instead  of  upon  the  inorganic,  as 
the  generally  accepted  theory  states.  He 
also  is  inclined  to  believe  that  wasting, 
particularly  at  the  neck  of  the  tooth,  is  a 
kind  of  caries  produced  by  the  proteolytic 
(proteid-dissolving)  power  of  bacterial 
enzymes.  {Schweizerische  Vierteljahrs- 
Kclirift  fur  Zahnheilkunde,  April  1903, 
p.  127.) 

The  question  accordingly  arises 
whether  bacterial  ferments  may  extract 
the  organic  constituents  of  the  enamel  or 
dentin,  and  so  make  it  brittle  or  more 
susceptible  to  mechanical  action.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  much  more  powerful 
chemical  bodies — such  as  caustic  potash 
and  hydrogen  dioxid — affect  the  enamel 
very  slowly,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
al»ove  question  must  be  answered  in  the 
negative  so  far  as  the  enamel  is  concerned; 
nor  docs  it  seem  probable  that  tlieir  ac- 
tion on  the  sound  dentin  can  be  more 
than  very  minimal,  especially  as  wasting 
always  occurs  at  points  where  there  is 
no  accumulation  of  bacteria.  So  that 
I  am  inclined  to  exclude  bacterial  fer- 
ments altogether  so  far  as  their  action  on 
the  sound  tissue  is  concerned.  The  pos- 
sibility of  a  certain  action  on  the  de- 
calcified dentin  cannot  be  denied,  particu- 
larly as  we  know  that  the  second  stage  of 
caries  is  for  the  most  part  nothing  more 
or  less  than  the  dissolution  of  the  de- 
calcified dentin  by  bacterial  ferments.  We 
might  theix'fore  conceive  that  bacterial 
ferments  acting  in  conjunction  with  acids 
would  dissolve  the  dentin  as  fast  as  it  is 
decalcified,  leaving  a  hard  surface  be- 
neath to  be  kept  polished  by  the  friction 


of  the  lips  and  food.  Inasmuch,  however. 

as  the  surfaces  affected  by  the  process  of 
wasting  are  kept  almost  absolutely  free 
from  bacteria,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
any  action  of  this  kind  can  take  place. 
We  know,  on  the  other  hand,  that  when- 
ever the  gums  begin  to  grow  over  cavi- 
ties of  wasting  so  that  food  and  bacteria 
may  accumulate,  the  wearing  away  stops, 
and  we  get  softening  and  caries.  I  see  no 
way  at  present  of  establishing  evidence 
in  favor  of  the  view  that  bacterial  fer- 
ments are  factors  of  importance  in  the 
matter  in  question. 

VIII.  Er.FXTiticAL  Action  in  the 
Mouth  as  a  Cause  of  Wasting. 

I  have  tlnis  far  been  able  to  obtain  no 
evidence  in  support  of  the  theory  that 
wasting  u  caused  by  the  electrolyses  of 
the  salts  contained  in  the  oral  fluids. 
The  following  experiments  were  made: 
A  bicuspid  was  connected  by  means  of  a 
platinum  wire,  bound  around  the  crown 
near  the  neck,  with  the  positive  pole  of 
a  Siemens  battery  of  3  units,  and  another 
bicuspid  in  the  same  way  with  the  nega- 
tive pole.  The  teeth  were  now  dipped 
into  the  two  arms  of  a  F-shaped  tube 
.filled  with  a  physiological  solution  of 
common  salt.  On  closing  the  circle  a 
galvanometer  having  a  multiplicator  of 
1000  turns  and  a  resistance  of  200  Sie- 
mens units  showed  a  deflection  of  31°;  at 
the  end  of  two  weeks  this  deflection 
amounted  to  8°.  During  this  time  a 
groove  about  ^  mm.  deep  had  been  eaten 
into  the  neck  of  the  tooth  connected  with 
the  positive  pole ;  the  other  tooth  showed 
no  change.  This  experiment  was  made 
in  the  year  1881,  and  reported  in  the 
Deutsche  medizinische  Wochenschrift, 
Xo.  29. 

In  a  second  experiment  recently  made, 
a  battery  of  3  dry  cells  was  used,  and  the 
experiment  continued  in  the  same  way  for 
two  weeks.  In  this  case  the  platinum 
wire  had  eaten  its  way  through  the  en- 
amel, and  had  caused  considerable  soft- 
ening of  the  dentin.  This  was  only  the 
natural  effect  of  the  chlorin  which  is  lib- 
erated upon  the  surface  of  the  tooth  in 
contact  with  the  platinum  wire.  The 
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result  was  simply  decalcification.  It  h 
possible  that  by  modifying  the  experi- 
laent  so  that  the  current  passes  through 
a  solution  alternately  in  opposite  diree- 

tioas.  the  tissue,  in  this  case  decalcified 
bv  the  chlorin,  might  be  destroyed  by  the 
caustic  soda  liberated  on  reversing  the 
current.  I  have  had  as  yet  no  opportu- 
nitj'  of  performing  this  experiment. 


Tekatment  of  Abrasion  and  Chemico- 

ABRASION  OF  THE  TEETH. 

The  treatment  may  be  either  thera- 
peutic or  prophylactic,  or  both.  The 
therapeutic  treatment  consists  in  restor- 
ing the  lost  portions  by  means  of  porce- 
lain or  gold,  and  occasionally  amalgam. 
Porcelain  fillings  protect  the  surrounding 
tissue  better  than  gold.  Pink  gutta-per- 
cha, otherwise  an  excellent  material,  is 
debarred  by  its  color  and  by  the  difficulty 
of  anchoring  it  in  shallow  smooth-bot- 
tomed cavities. 

In  deciding  upon  the  prophylactic 
treatment  to  be  adopted  we  must  be 
guided  by  the  results  of  the  examination 
as  to  whether  it  be  a  case  of  abrasion 
only,  or  of  chemieo-abrasion.  We  must 
determine  also  whether  the  process  is  one 
of  long  standing  or  of  recent  origin,  and 
the  rate  at  which  it  is  at  present  progres- 
sing. 

We  examine  the  tooth-powder  and  the 
brush,  and  inform  ourselves  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  teeth  are  brushed, 
whether  once  or  more  daily;  how  long 
at  a  time ;  how  often  powder  is  used ; 
whether  the  brush  is  dipped  once  into 
the  powder  or  several  times;  the  amount 
of  pressure  applied,  etc.  The  teeth 
should  be  dried  and  examined  with  a 
magnifying  glass,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  surfaces  carefully  noted.  Particular 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  condition 
of  old  fillings. 

The  treatment  consists  in  prohibiting 
the  use  of  all  gritty  powders  or  pastes, 
and  limiting  the  use  of  other  powders 
to  once  a  day,  or,  where  the  enamel  has 
been  destroyed,  to  three  times  a  week. 
The  brush  without  powder  may  be  used 


after  every  meal,  or  as  often  as  may  be 
necessary  in  order  to  keep  the  teeth  free 
from  particles  of  food.  ■ 

If  evidences  of  acid  action  (chemieo- 
abrasion)  are  present  from  whatever 
source,  it  should  be  counteracted  by  such 
means  as  are  indicated  in  each  individ- 
ual case.  Usually  the  free  use  of  sodium 
bicarbonate  or  milk  of  magnesia  may 
have  a  beneficial  action,  and  if  the  acid 
condition  results  from  some  systemic 
derangement  the  treatment  must  be  di- 
rected at  the  same  time  against  the  latter. 
The  tooth-brush  should  be  sparingly  used 
and  tooth-powders  avoided  during  re- 
course to  grape  and  similar  cures. 

I  have  attempted  in  the  foregoing 
series  of  communications  to  make  an  ab- 
solutely objective  presentation  of  the  re- 
sults of  observations  and  experi-ments 
which  I  think  everyone  will  acknowledge 
to  1)6  exceptionally  extensive  and  pains- 
taking. The  great  difficulties  which  are 
encountered  in  dealing  with  many  prob- 
lems relating  to  the  pathology  of  the 
teeth  and  contiguous  parts  were  encoun- 
tered here  in  full  measure.  For  this  rea- 
("on  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  it 
was  not  possible  to  present  a  definite  an- 
swer to  many  of  the  questions  which 
came  up  in  the  course  of  the  work.  I 
trust,  however,  that  the  workers  in  this 
particular  field— of  whom  there  are  many 
at  present  in  America — may  find  some 
help  in  my  pages,  as  I  have  found  in 
theirs. 

I  propose  to  return  to  this  subject 
later,  after  the  mass  of  evidence  which 
has  been  accumulated  has  become  more 
thoroughly  digested. 

I  wish  to  express  my  indebtedness  to 
all  who  have  done  good  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  study  of  wasting,  especially 
to  Drs.  Truman,  Darby,  Kirk,  Burchard, 
Zsigmondy,  Bastyr,  Cook,  and  a  host  of 
others ;  also  to  those  who  have  made  it 
])osaible  for  me  to  examine  an  exception- 
ally large  number  of  cases  in  practice: 
Drs,  Abbott,  Barrows,  Brausewald,  Dav- 
enport, Dcntz,  Freund,  Frohmann,  Go- 
don,  Grevers,  Hayden,  Heydenhauss, 
Jenkins,  Korbitz,  Hielscher,  Mamlock, 
Stanlev.  Mummers*.  Pulvermaeher,  Rieg- 
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uer,  Kosenberg,  Schramm,  Ramsey,  Wat- 
son, Watling,  Wittkowdty,  Wamekros, 
York. 

I  deduce  the  following  conclusions 
from  the  results  of  my  investigations : 

CONCLDSIOXS. 

(1)  Wasting  of  the  teeth  is  for  the 
most  part  a  purely  mechanical  process 
(abrasion),  in  which  the  chief  and  often 
only  factor  concerned  is  the  tooth-brush 
in  conjunction  with  tooth-powder.  While 
all  powders  or  pastes  containing  pumice, 
cutUefish  bone,  or  oyster-shell  are  par- 
ticularly injurious,  excessive  brushing 
with  milder  preparations  may  severely 
abrade  tlie  dentin,  and  in  the  course  of 
years  even  the  enamel.  Abrasion  may  be 
leadily  produced  artificiaUy  by  the  action 
of  brusli  and  powder. 

(2)  By  far  the  great  majority  of  cases 
of  so-called  wasting  of  the  lingual  surface 
of  incisors  and  canines  are  produced  by 
the  friction  of  artificial  plates  or  clasps. 

( 3 )  It  lias  not  been  conclusively 
proved  tliat  wasting  may  occur,  even  in 
isolated  cases,  without  the  use  of  the 
tooth-brush  or  some  corresponding  me- 
chanical agent. 

(4)  Coarse  foodstuffs,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  as  well  as  the  crystallized 
suits  of  the  saliva  in  general,  are  factors 
of  but  very  minor  importance;  likewise 
the  friction  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

(5)  Acids  in  general,  especially  in  the 
strength  in  which  they  occur  in  the 
mouth,  cannot  produce  wasting.  They 
decalcify  the  tissue,  rendering  the  enamel 
chalky  and  friable,  and  tlie  dentin  soft. 
Further  than  that  their,  action  does  not 
go.  Erosion  in  other  words  is  never  iden- 
tical with  wasting.  Only  vapors  of  pow- 
erful acids — strong  nitric  acid,  mixtures 
of  nitric  and  sulfuric  acids,  etc..  which 
attack  the  organic  constituents  of  the  tis- 
sue about  as  readily  as  the  inorganic — 
can  produce  effects  resembling  wasting 
with  a  minimal  amount  of  friction. 

(0)  Acids  in  motion — running,  trick- 
ling, dropping — act  much  more  intensely 
on  tlie  enamel  than  acids  at  rest.  Car- 
bonic acid  attacks  both  dentin  and  enamel 
vigorously. 


(7)  Enamel  which  has  been  disinte- 
grated by  an  acid  becomes  thereby  much 
more  susceptible  to  wearing  by  mechani- 
cal agents.  Decalcified  dentin,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  less  susceptible  than  noi^ 
mal. 

It  results  from  this  that  wasting  of  the 
enamel  is  accelerated  by  the  action  of 
acids,  I.e.  chemico-abrasion  of  the  enamel 
is  more  readily  produced  than  simple 
abrasion.  Wasting  of  the  dentin  is  not 
accelerated  by  the  action  of  acid ;  it  mav 
even  be  retaivded  or  prevented  altogether. 

(8)  Only  those  acids,  however,  that 
have  a  strong  decalcifying  power  over  the 
dentin  retard  wasting ;  oxalic  and  tartaric 
acid,  and  possibly  certain  others,  are  de- 
void of  this  action.  Whether  the  acid 
only  dissolves  the  calcium  salts  of  the 
tooth  or  decomposes  them,  and  whether 
it  forms  soluble  or  insoluble  compounds 
with  them,  probably  influences  their  ac- 
tion materially. 

In  order  to  produce  wasting  under  the 
iniluence  of  acids  a  certain  relation  must 
be  maintained  between  the  mechanical 
and  chemical  action.  If  the  latter  pre- 
dominate, we  get  decalcification  and  ca- 
ries but  not  wasting,  or  we  may  have  both 
occurring  side  by  side. 

(9)  Under  the  continued  action  of  an 
acid  the  repeated  application  of  friction 
at  short  intervals  produces  more  effect 
than  the  application  of  the  total  amount 
of  friction  at  one  time. 

(10)  There  is  no  specific  acid  con- 
cerned in  the  production  of  chemico-abra- 
sion. Any  acid  occurring  in  the  mouth — 
that  is,  any  which  has  tlie  power  of  at- 
tacking the  enamel — 'may  take  part  in 
the  process. 

(11)  Chemico-abrasion  differs  from 
abrasion  in  its  greater  tendency  to  attack 
the  enamel  of  the  teeth. 

(12)  Destructive  processes  sometimes 
observed  in  connection  with  typhus, 
chronic  gastritis,  etc.,  or  as  a  result  of  ex- 
cessive use  of  grapes.  lemons,  or  sour 
oranges,  or  of  the  injudicious  use  of  acid 
medicines,  assume  a  character  more  or 
less  resembling  chemical  abrasion,  pro- 
vided the  brush  and  powder  are  diligently 
employed. 

(13)  The  relative  rapidity  with  which 
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the  difiEerent  tissues  of  the  tootli  wear 
away  in  comparison  with  fillings  may 
furnish  a  means  of  determining  whether 
we  have  to  do  with  a  simple  case  of  abra- 
sion, or  whether  an  acid  is  concerned  in 
the  process  (ehemico-abrasion). 

(14)  Substances  that  attack  the  or- 
ganic constituents  of  the  teeth  (heat,  hy- 
dro^n  dioxid,  strong  alkalis)  make  the 
teeth  friable  and  consequently  more  liable 
to  wear  by  friction.  The  effect  of  alka- 
li- (occurring  in  the  saliva  is,  however,  ex- 
ceedingly slight,  if  indeed  it  can  bo  said 
to  exist  at  alL 

(15)  The  substances  enumerated  un- 
der 14  have  a  much  more  pronounced  ef- 
fect upon  decalcifietl  dentin.  Likewise 
oxalic  acid — and  possibly  to  a  slight  ex- 
tent certain  other  substances  enumerated 
— disintegrates  sections  of  decalcified 
dentin  in  the  course  of  time,  and  when 
present  in  appreciable  quantities  may, 


apart  from  its  decalcifying  action,  influ- 
ence the  progress  of  caries  as  well  as 
that  of  ehemico-abrasion. 

Substances  which  attack  the  or- 
ganic and  anorganic  constituents  of  the 
dentin  alternately  may  produce  wasting 
with  a  minimal  application  of  mechani- 
cal action. 

(17)  I  was  not  able  to  find  any  action 
on  the  part  of  potassium  sulfocyanid, 
either  in  producing  wasting  or  in  predis- 
posing the  teeth  to  it. 

(18)  The  connection  between  the  acid 
diathesis — in  particular  gout  and  rheu- 
matism— and  wasting,  does  not  appear  to 
be  as  intimate  as  has  generally  been  sup- 
posed. 

(19)  No   satisfactory  evidence  has 

been  produced  up  to  the  present  in  sup- 
port of  the  view  that  bacterial  enzymes 
or  electrolytic  processes  perform  an  im- 
portant role  in  wasting  of  the  teeth. 


TRKATinBKT  OF  FTOBBHR^  AIiVEOIlABIS. 


Br  GORDON  WHITB,  D.D.8.,  NMhTlllc.  Tena. 


(Read  before  Section  III  of  the  National  Dental  Awoclatlon,  Atlanta,  Ga., 

September  18,  1909.) 


I ESTEEM  it  an  honor  to  be  asked  to 
tell  how  I  cure  pyorrhea  alveolaris, 
since  mx'  have  many  gifted  men  in  our 
association  who  have  done  so  much  in  the 
line  of  pathology  and  treatment  of  this 
destructive  disease,  I  bring  to  you  no 
untried  theories,  but  will  briefly  describe 
the  treatment  which  has  given  nic  the  re- 
sults which  I  will  later  place  before  you 
on  the  screen. 

So  disease  with  which  we  come  in  con- 
tact so  absolutely  bafHes  our  skill  and  lias 
its  own  way  in  ridding  our  patients  of 
their  teeth  and  health  as  does  pyorrhea. 
I  think  I  state  a  fact  when  I  say  that  the 
larger  percentage  of  our  profession  say 
unequirocally  to  their  patients,  "It  can- 
not be  cured ;  you  will  lose  your 
teeth."    .\ny  other  statement  to  patients 


who  continually  do  those  things  which 
lower  their  vitality — such  as  overeating, 
using  alcoholic  drinks  and  tobacco,  or 
who  are  indifferent  to  the  hygiene  of 
their  mouths  and  disregard  serious  func- 
tional disturbances,  such  as  intestinal  in- 
digestion, etc. — would  be  reckless  in  the 
extreme,  and  would  place  a  man  who  has 
promised  a  cure  in  a  most  embarrassing 
position  toward  his  practice ;  yet  one 
might  as  well  say  that  tooth-decay  or  ma- 
laria cannot  be  cured  under  treatment 
and  changed  conditions. 

Few  there  arc,  if  any,  among  us  who 
have  not  seen  clearly  manifested  in  the 
gums  the  effect  of  nearly  all  constitu- 
tional lesions  or  auto-poisoning,  of 
whatever  nature.  Any  lowered  vital  or 
abnormal   condition   is  shown   in  the 
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mouth,  and  tliere  is  scarcely  any  patho- 
logical condition  that  an  inflamed  or 
suppurating  condition  of  the  mouth  will 
not  accelerate  or  produce. 

Indeed,  in  its  poisoning  effects  it  works 
as  automatically  as  does  any  law  of  me- 
chanics. 

My  observation  is  that  nearly  all  the 
gum  troubles  lead  to  pyorrhea,  and  in 
its  treatment,  even  before  a  thorough  ex- 
amination is  made,  the  mouth  is  mopped^ 
sprayed,  or  rinsed  with  some  antiseptic, 
such  as  dioxogen,  for  cleansing.  After- 
ward a  general  and  thorough  examination 
with  a  smooth  instrument  is  made  of  all 
the  teeth  so  affected,  and  treatment  is 
begun  upon  the  most  important  ones, 
or  those  most  involved,  by  applying  to  the 
gum  and  injecting  into  the  pockets  any 
one  of  the  reliable  local  anesthetics,  and 
after  a  few  minutes  removing  the  deposits 
with  a  rigid,  delicate  instrument.  The 
success  of  this  operation,  in  many  in- 
stances the  most  delicate  in  the  field  of 
surgery,  is  greatly  dependent  upon  the 
thoroughness  with  which  it  is  performed, 
for  the  thin  layer  of  what  is  commonly 
called  serumal  calculus  can  rarely  be  seen, 
and  yet  can  be  scraped  to  an  infinitesimal 
tliinness,  even  with  well-adapted  instru- 
ments, without  its  removal  being  accom- 
plished. For  do  what  we  may  in  the 
treatment,  surgically  and  medicinally, 
so  surely  as  any  of  the  deposits  remain, 
just  so  surely  will  every  effort  at  cure 
meet  with  failure. 

During  the  surgical  operation  of  re- 
moving these  deposits,  the  patient  is 
])ermitted  at  intervals  to  rinse  the  mouth 
thoroughly  with  some  antiseptic  wash, 
the  anesthesia  being  kept  up  by  dipping 
the  instniinent  in  use  in  a  few  drops  of 
the  anesthetic  agent  conveniently  placed^ 
thereby  carrying  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pocket  on  the  point  of  the  instrument  a 
minum  of  the  drug  each  time  it  is  in- 
serted. 

Of  course  teeth  which  are  loose  must, 
in  the  way  deemed  best  by  the  operator, 
l>e  fixed  in  their  positions — ^bad  occlu- 
sions corrected  by  disarticulation,  and  the 
teeth  placed  at  rest ;  for  it  is  difficult  to 
estimate  the  nervous  strain  this  defect 
alone  produces. 


There  are  many  ways  of  fixing  the 
teeth.  The  means  most  frequently  used 
are  silk  ligatures,  united  bands,  united 
crowns,  and  spring  splints.  The  latter, 
which  in  nuny  instances  hare  given  great 
satisfaction,  are  constructed  by  swaging 
a  piece  of  gold  plate  to  the  lingual  and 
buccal  or  palatal  and  labial  surfaces,  ac- 
cording to  the  location  of  the  affected 
teeth,  and  subsequently  uniting  these 
plates  with  platino-iridium  or  clasp- 
metal  spring  wire,  which  when  snapped 
over  both  sides  of  the  teeth  is  a  most  ex- 
cellent method  of  securing  them,  and  af- 
fording easy  removal  for  cleansing.  The 
wire  or  spring  is  of  course  passed  from 
one  plate  to  the  other  between  the  mesio- 
disto-occlusal  surfaces. 

When  some  of  the  teeth  are  missing, 
the  remaining  loose  teeth  can  be  made 
most  serviceable  by  bridges.  All  roots 
of  molar  teeth  not  attached  to  their  alve- 
oli should  be  amputated,  for  the  re- 
maining roots,  properly  treated,  can 
be  made  to  do  valuable  service  for 
years  in  the  support  of  crowns  and 
bridges,  and  where  bridges  are  neces- 
sary, they  of  course  make  the  best  possible 
stays  or  8i)lint8.  The  cusps  of  these 
crown  abutments,  however,  as  well  as  the 
intervening  crowns,  should  be  short  or 
flat,  in  order  to  lesson  the  strain  on  the 
delicate  roots  which  always  occurs  when 
the  cusps  are  long  or  high.  The  bands  of 
these  crowns  should  never  be  allowed  to 
extend  under  the  gums,  for  constant  local 
irritation  will  cause  a  return  of  the 
trouble  at  these  points. 

It  has  been  my  custom  for  years  to  put 
on  bridges  that  can  be  removed  without 
difiiculty.  This  is  done  by  lining  the 
cit)\vns  and  covering  the  pins  with  a 
chloroform  solution  of  gutta-])ercha  or 
Evans*  gutta-percha  cement,  and  as  the 
chloroform  evaporates,  the  crowns  will  fit 
closely  on  the  prepared  wet  stumps,  Tliis 
accomplislied,  the  gutta-percha  is  dried 
with  alcohol,  and  the  bridge  is  set  with 
cement  as  though  no  lining  had  been 
used.  I  prefer  Evans*  gutta-percha  ce- 
ment, however,  because  it  melts  more 
easily  upon  heating  than  does  gutta-per- 
cha, should  the  removal  of  the  bridge 
ever  }te  necessary. 
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I  do  not  liesitate  to  remove  the  pulp 
from  any  of  the  teeth  greatly  affected, 
and  where  there  is  enough  bone  remain- 
ing to  justify  an  effort  to  save  the  tooth. 
I  have  rarely  known  a  case  that  was  not 
benefited  and  the  usefulness  of  the  tooth 
prolonged  by  tlie  extirpation  of  the  pulp. 
Just  why  this  is  I  do  not  know,  neither 
do  I  know  of  anyone  who  does.  It  may 
be  due  to  some  change  in  the  blood  sup- 
ply to  the  locality,  for  among  teeth  in- 
volved to  that  extent,  few  contain  nor- 
mal puli». 

After  a  thorough  removal  of  all  de- 
pofiits,  the  pockets  are  washed  with  warm 
water.  This  is  followed  by  injecting  very 
gently  a  drop  or  two  of  pure  lactic  acid, 
10  which  have  been  added  four  drops  of 
formalin  to  the  ounce.  As  both  the  acid 
and  the  formalin  are  somewhat  painful 
in  their  action,  being  rather  escliarotie. 
the  shallow  pockets  are  usually  swabbed 
out  with  a  little  cotton  wrapped  on  the 
point  of  such  an  instrument  as  a  broken 
Donaldson  broach,  thus  keeping  so  much 
of  the  acid  from  coming  in  contact  with 
the  mucous  membrane.  Just  here  I  wish 
to  say  that  there  is  nothing  better  for  de- 
tecting any  remaining  deposits,  however 
small,  than  this  little  cotton-covered  in- 
stmmcnt. 

Before  applying  the  acid,  however,  the 
lips— indeed  a  considerable  area  about 
the  mouth — should  be  smeared  with  m 
little  oleostearate  of  zinc — now  called 
emoleo — to  prevent  tlie  acid  from  burn- 
ing, for  should  it  come  in  contact  witii 
the  lips  or  chin  it  is  almost  sure  to  pr<»- 
duce  what  the  patient  calls  "a  fever  blis- 
ter" or  "cold  sore" — although  we  of 
course  know  it  to  be  an  eschar. 

When  the  syringe  is  used,  rolls  of  bibu- 
lous paper  should  be  so  placed  about  the 
pockets  as  to  absorb  the  surplus  acid. 
I  have  found  nothing  better  for  neutral- 
izing the  effect  of  the  acid  on  the  mucous 
surfaces,  or  more  soothing  to  the  mem- 
brane, than  to  rinse  the  mouth  with  milk 
of  magnesia. 

These  precautionary  measures  are 
worth  while,  for  the  subsequent  suffering 
is  such  as  to  make  it  a  duty  to  prevent 
all  that  is  avoidable. 

Lactic  acid  was  suggested  to  the  pro- 


fession for  the  treatment  of  this  disease 
a  number  of  years  ago  by  Dr.  W.  J. 
Younger.  This,  combined  with  a  few 
drops  of  formalin,  as  I  have  suggested, 
gives  me  results  that  I  have  not  been  able 
to  obtain  from  any  other  agent.  How- 
ever, when  the  roots  are  sensitive,  I  have 
for  many  years  applied  zinc  chlorid  or 
a  saturated  solution  of  silver  lactate,  with 
most  satisfactory  results.  The  silver  lac- 
tate has  much  the  effect  of  the  nitrate, 
without  apparently  causing  so  much  or 
so  dark  a  discoloration. 

After  the  surgical  and  medicinal  treat- 
ment the  pockets  are  not  disturbed  for  a 
week  or  ten  days,  but  the  official  tinc- 
ture of  iodin  is  applied  to  the  gum  about 
every  other  day,  and  the  ])atient  directed 
to  use  some  antiseptic  inouth-wash  half 
a  dozen  times  daily.  Should  the  pockets 
then  show  no  sign  of  healing,  it  is  per- 
fectly certain  that  there  is  something  re- 
maining in  them  which  should  be  re- 
moved, either  a  scale  of  deposit  or  some 
foreign  substance  which  has  lodged  and 
acts  as  an  irritant,  and  which  demands 
that  the  surgical  treatment  be  repented 
from  time  to  time  until  healing  occurs. 

1 1  is  my  practice  to  keep  under  my  ob- 
servation each  case  until  the  recover}- 
is  manifest,  for  in  no  other  way  can  the 
wound  be  kept  clean  from  irritating 
agents,  such  as  particles  of  food,  etc.  I 
consider  it  quite  as  necessary  that  the 
dental  surgeon  should  look  after  his  cases 
of  jiyorrhea  after  the  operation  as  it  is 
for  the  general  surgeon  to  see  his  cases 
after  major  interventions.  As  the  latter's 
cases  niH.>d  dressing,  just  so  do  our  cases 
of  pyorrhea  need  attention.  Absolute 
cleanliness  is  necessary.  As  nothing  so 
delays  a  viuv  or  causes  a  return  of  the 
disease  a.s  filth,  I  show  my  patients  how 
to  clean  their  teeth,  and  insist  on  their 
doing  80  with  a  good  stiff  brush,  for  three 
minutes,  not  less  than  five  times  a  day ; 
on  arising  in  the  morning,  after  each 
meal,  and  just  before  retiring. 

Massaging  the  gums  with  the  fingers 
is  always  of  the  greatest  benefit,  and  I 
demand  that  this  be  done  frequently,  and 
as  thoiDughly  as  possible.  Let  me  say 
that  on  the  dismissal  of  the  ca.-«e  I  always 
urge  an  occasional  visit,  and  the  hygiene 
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Case  I.   Right  side  before  ireatment. 


Fro.  2. 


Case  I.   Left  side  before  treatment. 
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Fig.  3. 


Case  I.    Biffht  side  after  Ireatment. 
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of  the  mouth  may  be  looked  after  and  ir- 
ritations relieved,  to  prevent  any  recur- 
ring inflammation;  for  should  the  pa- 
tients again  become  indifferent  to  tlieir 
general  condition,  and  careless  as  to  the 
tare  of  their  mouth  and  teeth,  the  osteo- 
clasts will  resume  business. 

As  to  constitutional  treatment,  nnicli 
more  depends  upon  the  manner  of  living 
than  upon  the  administration  of  drugs. 
To  quote  Dr.  0.  N.  Peirce,  "When 
I  have  gotten  my  patient  to  drinking 
water,  T  think  I  have  accomplished  mucli 
toward  a  cure  of  this  dreaded  gum  dis- 
ease;" so  one  of  my  most  urgent  injunc- 
tions is  to  flusli  the  sewers,  taJce  an  inter- 
nal bath. 

The  customary  diet  of  white  bread, 
red  meats,  starches,  sweets,  etc.,  is 
changed  for  one  of  coarse  breads — 
made  of  pure  graham  flour  and  country 
corn  meal — nuts,  fruits,  and  vegetables, 
with  the  caution  against  overeating. 

The  importance  of  deep  breathing,  ex- 
ercise in  the  open  air,  and  well-ventilated 
sleeping  apartments  is  insisted  upon.  In 
other  words,  the  patients  are  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  wholesome  living, 
and  made  to  feel  that  conditions  must 
be  changed,  and  that  their  co-operation 
is  a  necessary  factor  to  the  success  of 
the  treatment. 

Occasionally  one  of  the  tonics  or  alka- 
line agents  is  prescribed,  with  more  or 
less  favorable  results.  In  cases  of  a  tor- 
pid liver,  calomel  is  often  a  valuable 
agent.  My  general  practice  of  late  years, 
however,  has  been  to  put  as  few  drugs 
as  possible  into  my  patients'  stomachs. 


CASE  I. 

Figs.  1  and  2.  These  casts  represent 
the  mouth  of  a  lady  fifty-seven  years  of 
age,  anemic  and  rheumatic,  who  had  for 
years  lived  principally  on  iiieats  and 
sweets,  white  bread,  pastries,  etc.  It 
practically  shows  the  case  as  it  fell  into 
my  hands,  wearing  an  old  celluloid  plate 
to  All  the  spaces  caused  by  the  loss  of 
teeth,  except  in  the  case  of  the  crowns  of 
the  upper  right  first  bicuspid  and  upper 


right  second  molar,  upper  left  second  bi- 
cuspid and  upper  left  third  molar,  and 
lower  bicuspids,  the  roots  of  these  teeth 
having  been  prepared  to  receive  artificial 
crowns,  and  side  bridges  were  made  be- 
fore saving  the  cast  was  thought  of.  As 
you  see  from  the  illustration,  it  is  a  pro- 
nounced and  serious  case  of  pyorrhea 
alveolaris ;  the  gums  are  greatly  swollen 
and  pus  is  oozing  from  the  socket  of  every 
tooth;  all  the  teeth  are  very  loose,  save 
the  lower  bicuspids  and  upper  left  second 
bicuspid ;  the  alveolar  septa  between  the 
upper  right  second  and  third  molars  is 
entirely  gone;  also  from  tlie  mesial  sur- 
faces of  the  upper  left  third  and  lower 
third  molars  the  instrument  could  be 
easily  passed  to  the  cunes  of  the  apical 
ends  of  the  roots.  There  was  a  great 
waste  of  process  around  both  the  upper 
canines  and  lower  incisors,  as  can  be 
i-eadily  seen  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration ;  indeed  the  upper  canines  were  so 
loose  that  the  cusps  could  bo  brought 
about  half  an  inch  nearer  to  each  other 
with  the  thumb  and  finger;  besides,  the 
right  canine  was  the  seat  of  a  chronic 
abscess,  discharging  at  the  margin  of  the 
gum.  This  tract  was  thoroughly  scraped, 
also  the  apical  end,  the  canal  was  filled 
in  my  usual  way,  and  the  pyorrhea 
treated  as  heretofore  described.  The 
crown  was  disarticulated,  which,  in  a 
measure,  put  the  tooth  at  rest. 

The  molars  and  bicuspids  were  cut  off, 
one  side  at  a  time,  which  put  those  roots 
at  rest. 

Notice  that  after  the  upper  left  third 
molar  was  prepared  for  the  band,  it  was 
much  lower  than  the  summit  of  the  ridge. 
I  hesitated  before  undertaking  the  treat- 
ment of  this  tooth,  so  great  was  the  waste 
of  process  and  so  loose  was  the  tooth. 
The  lower  incisors  were  ligated  with 
silk  thread  for  four  months,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  they  had  become  tight  and 
comfortable.  The  side  bridges  having 
been  made  one  at  a  time,  thereby  pre- 
serving the  natural  bite,  the  bridge  to 
supply  the  lost  upper  incisors  and  bone 
under  the  lip  was  now  made.  For  this, 
jnirpose  you  will  see  from  Figs.  3  and  4 
tliiU  a  two-incisor  gum  section  for  vul- 
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tanile  work  was  made  use  of,  and  an- 
swered the  purpose  admirably.  This  la»t 
l)ridge,  liowever,  was  loeked  to  the  side 
brido;es  l)y  lugs  put  into  the  crowns  or 
the  gold  grinding  surfaces  of  the  bicus- 
pids, thereby  making  a  continuous  bridge 
of  the  entire  upper  jaw  exeept  tlie  rlglit 
third  molar.  The  lower  bridges  were 
made  of  the  "saddle-baek"'  teeth,  except 
the  crowns  of  the  third  molars,  which  of 
«)ur('c  Tix're  supplied  with  the  usual  gold 
shell  crowns. 

Six  months  were  consumed  in  the 
treatment  of  this  ease,  soon  after  which 
lime  the  patient  had  gained  twenty-seven 
pounds.  She  had  regained  her  former 
agility  of  step,  the  roses  had  returned 
to  her  cheeks,  and  she  looked  to  be  thirty- 
seven  instead  of  fifty-seven.  This  was 
eight  years  ago.  I  saw  her  recently,  and 
ean  assure  you  that  her  mouth  is  in 
a  thoroughly  healthy  condition.  Xeod- 
li'ss  to  state  that  the  diet  and  her  entire 
habit  of  living  were  changed  in  the  course 
of  treatment,  and  that  no  drugs  were 
given  internally.  Fig.s.  3  and  4  show  the 
ea<ie  an  I  dismissed  it,  and  as  it  is  today. 


CASE  II. 

Figs.  5  and  (i  show  the  casts  of  the 
mouth  of  a  maiden  lady  forty-seven  years 
of  age,  suffering  from  one  of  the  most 
!*rious  cases  of  pyorrhea  I  have  ever  seen. 
Even'  tooth  was  loose  save  the  lower  right 
third"  molar.  She  also  suffered  from  tor- 
pidity of  the  liver,  constipation,  intes- 
tinal indigestion  to  a  rather  unusual  de- 
gree, and  was  a  typical  ease  of  uric  acid 
diathesis.  Before  the  impressions  were 
taken,  that  I  might  not  remove  some  of 
the  teeth  with  the  impression,  an  old 
upper  bridge  anchored  to  the  upper  right 
second  bicuspid  and  first  molar  was  re- 
moved, the  bicuspid  root  coming  away 
with  the  bridge.  Finding  no  attachment, 
distally  and  lingually,  of  the  lower  left 
bicuspids,  the  crowns  were  cut  off  at  their 
necks,  disarticulating  and  putting  theni 
at  rest ;  the  pulps  were  extirpated  and  the 
eanals  filled.  The  lower  left  second 
molar  was  split  with  a  dentate  fissurt; 
btir,  and  on  removing  the  distal  root,  no 


bone  whatever  was  found  on  the  distal 
side  of  the  remaining  mesial  root,  or  the 
mesial  surface  of  the  mesial  root  of  the 
third  molar^  nor  was  there  any  process  to 
be  found  on  the  disto-buccal  and  lingual 
sides  of  the  lower  right  second  bicuspid, 
or  the  mesial  surface  of  the  mesial  root 
of  the  lower  right  first  molar.  The  roots 
of  the  upPer  right  molar,  which  had  held 
the  bridge,  were  resting  in  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  of  bone,  and  consequently 
the  bifurcations  were  greatly  exposed, 
both  mesially  and  buceally,  allowing  the 
instrument  to  pass  readily  in  both  direc- 
tions. The  buccal  plate  of  the  alveolar 
l)rocess  over  the  roots  of  the  upper  left 
first  molar  was  entirely  gone,  and  natu- 
rally the  buccal  bifurcation,  as  well  as 
the  buccal  surface  of  the  buccal  roots,  was 
wholly  exposed. 

I  extracted  in  this  ease  the  uj)per  right 
lateral,  the  lower  left  central  and  lateral 
incisors,  and  the  canine,  as  each  of  these 
teeth,  by  reason  of  its  slight  attachment, 
wtmld  liave  dropped  out  at  the  least 
prov(K'ation.  As  I  progressed  in  my 
study  of  the  case,  I  found  I  could  not 
use  the  lower  right  third  molar,  and 
though  it  was  the  only  firm  tooth  in  the 
mouth  it  was  extracted. 

After  removing  the  pulp  from  the 
lower  left  third  molar — a  procedure 
which  in  connection  with  bridge  work  T 
always  follow — ^and  filling  the  canal  of 
the  remaining  root  of  the  second  molar, 
gold  crowns  werc  made,  gold  caps  being 
made  for  the  bicuspids  and  lower  right 
central  and  lateral,  using  no  pins.  Thus 
a  bridge  was  constructed  for  the  entire 
left  side  of  the  mandilile,  extending  to 
the  lower  right  canine,  using  the  saddle- 
back teeth  for  the  bicuspids  and  for  the 
molar  dummy.  Of  course  the  lower  right 
canine,  bicuspids,  and  molars,  and  the 
upper  left  teeth  were  artistically  treated 
before  the  im])reRsion  for  the  bridge  was 
taken. 

The  up|)er  right  first  molar  roots  hav- 
ing now  become  quite  firm,  the  bi  idge  was 
made,  and  anchored  to  the.-«'  roots,  to  the 
canine,  and  to  the  central  of  the  same 
side,  as  shown  in  Figs.  7  and  8.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  say  that  quantities  of  pus 
flowed  from  under  the  gum,  and  that  it 
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was  in  no  way  an  encouraging  caso.  it 
was  treated  aa  set  forth  in  my  paper,  and 


llio  lil'ili  iiKnith  ilii!  case  presented  the 
appeaz-ance  seen  in  Figs.  7  and  8,  with  not 


Case  II.    Ki^ht  side  betore  treatment. 
FIQ.  fl; 


Gase  II.  Left  side  before  ireatmeot. 

tha  patient  was  at  first  instructed  to  take  a  sin<rle  rt'd  spot  on  the  gum.  When  aeen 
a  fnil  dose  of  calomel.    At  the  end  of    again,  about  sixty  days  afterward,  the 
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patient  had  regained  her  health  and  in-  minated.  I  saw  the  case  again,  how- 
creased  her  weight  about  twenty-three    ever,  about  two  months  ago,  and  both  the 


Pig.  7. 


Case  II.   Rlg^t  side  after  treatment 


Fig.  8. 


Case  II.   Left  side  after  treatnaent. 


pounds.  About  six  years  have  elapsed  mouth  and  the  general  health  seemed  to 
stoce  the  treatment  of  this  case  was  ter-    be  perfect. 
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Fig.  0. 


Case  III.    Right  side  before  treatment. 


FlQ.  10. 


Case  III.    Left  nide  before  treatment. 

CASR  in,  noiiiK-L'd  by  a  spoeialist  in  (mirrltca.  The 

Figs.  9  and  10,  I  found  tliip  case  ap-  teeth  seemed  to  liave  almost  no  attach- 
parently  hopeless,  and  it  had  been  so  pro-    ment  to  their  soekets.  The  upper  rontmls. 
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however,  were  comparatively  firm  for  a 
mouth  in  this  condition.   The  patient^  a 


any  of  her  teeth  at  all.  She  bad  swal- 
lowed such  an  amount  of  pus  that  her 


Fio.  11. 


Case  III.   Right  side  after  treatment. 


Fig.  12. 


Case  III.   Left  side  after  treatment. 


maiden  lady  aged  forty-six,  was  in  poor 
gpneral  health,  and  in  every  way  the  out- 
look was  most  discouraging  for  saving 

[vol.  XUX.— 20] 


face  was  of  the  same  color  as  the  pus. 
Upon  a  thorou^rli  examination  it  was 
considered  useless  to  try  to  save  the  upper 
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left  first  bicuspid  and  first  molar.  The 
other  molars  of  the  jaw  had  long  since 


was  made  to  save  the  right  first  and  the 
left  second  molar.    After  the  surgical 


Fia.  13. 


Oase  IV.    Ri)!;ht  side  before  treatment 


FlO.  14. 


Case  TV.  Left  side  before  treatment. 


dropped  out,  as  well  as  the  upper  right 
bicuspids  and  first  molar.  So  loose  were 
the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  that  no  attempt 


treatment  and  general  directions  as  to 
living  had  been  given,  the  patient  waa 
sent  to  the  mountains  for  two  nionthB. 
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On  her  return.  I  tos  delighted  to  find 
the  teeth  which  had  been  left  in  the 


root  of  the  second  molar  was  by  this 
time  wholly  unattached,  and  the  distal 


Fig.  15. 


Cue  IV.   Right  side  after  treatment. 

Fio.  16. 


9%n 


Case  IV.    Lett  side  after  treatment. 


month  aatonishingly  tight,  except  the  up- 
per right  second  and  third  molars,  which 
were  rtiU  very  loose.   The  mesio^buccal 


root  was  attached  only  on  the  lingual 
side,  the  attachment  fortunately  extend- 
ing to  and  including  the  apex  of  the  root. 
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As  clearly  shown  by  Figs.  11  and  12,  the 
niesio-buccal  and  distal  surfaces  were  en- 
tirely exposed,  save  the  apex  it.<elf.  After 
filling  the  canals  of  the  roots  the  niesial 
root  was  amputated  at  the  bifurcation, 
and  though  the  distal  root  was  greatly 
exposed,  the  two  remaining  roots  of  this 
molar,  as  well  as  those  of  tbe  third  molar 
— which  was  greatly  involved,  with  prae- 
tieally  no  bone  left  on  the  mesial  surface 
— very  soon  iK'came  sutticiently  tijfht  to 
justify  bridging  along  with  the  canine 
and  lateral.  For  tlie  left  side  of  the  max- 
illa a  bridge  was  made,  anchored  to  the 
lateral  incisor,  canine,  and  sef(m<l  bicus- 
])id  roots,  with  a  poreelain-facc<l  dummy 
molar  extension,  the  mesial  half  of  tbe 
occlusal  surface  striking  the  distal  half  of 
the  gold  crown  below,  this  crown  being 
united  to  a  gold  crown  on  the  first  bicus- 
pid, tbe  swond  bicuspid  having  been  lost 
i-arly  in  life.  On  the  right  side  of  the 
mandible  was  constructed  a  small  gold 
bridge  of  three  teeth,  uniting  the  second 
bicuspid  and  second  molar  to  a  small  gold 
dummy  tilling  the  space  of  the  extracted 
first  molar. 

Referring  to  Figs.  11  and  12.  it  will 
be  seen  tbat  these  gold  bands  wi-re  made 
very  short,  so  as  not  to  cover  tbe  bifurca- 
tions of  the  roots  of  the  molars ;  for  after 
the  gums  liad  regained  their  liealth  there 
was  an  unusual  exposure  of  all  the  roots 
in  the  entire  lower  jaw. 

Having  artistically  treated  the  lower 
anterior  teeth  and  the  two  upper  centrals, 
the  case  was  dismissed.  In  two  or  thret> 
m<mtlis  tbe  ])aticnt  was  greatly  restored 
in  health,  and  liad  gained  twenty-five 
]ic)unds  in  weiglit.  This  was  four  years 
ago,  and  when  last  seen,  about  eighteen 
montlis  ago,  the  mouth  was  in  excellent 
condition,  the  teeth  much  tightened,  and 
there  was  no  redness  of  the  gums  what- 
ever. 

CASE  IV. 

Figs.  \:i  and  14.  Tbis  ease  sliows  great 
loss  in  the  numlter  of  teeth,  as  well  as 
considerable  loss  of  the  alveolar  process, 
especially  in  the  left  side  of  the  upper 
and  lower  jaws.  The  upper  right  first 
and  third  molars,  the  h)wer  right  .*ceond 


molar  and  first  bicuspid  were  very  loose. 
These  teeth  were  disarticulated,  except 
the  bicuspid,  and  as  no  attachment  was 
found  of  the  palatal  root  of  the  upper 
right  first  molar  and  the  distal  root  of  the 
lower  second  molar,  the  teeth  were  split, 
and  the  roots  were  removed  before  an  im- 
))ression  was  taken.  The  left  third  molars 
were  also  loose ;  indeed,  she  had  been 
advised  to  have  all  the  remaining  pos- 
terior teeth  extracted  and  plates  made 
to  carry  the  artificial  substitutes.  The 
lower  six  anterior  teeth  were  found  Ioopc. 
the  central  incisors  being  almost  readv 
to  fail  from  their  sockets.  These  wt're 
inmiediately  disartieulnteil,  and  after  tlie 
surgical  and  tberapeutie  treatirient  began 
to  tighten.  The  mesial  root  of  the  lower 
right  second  molar,  I  think,  was  the  mn^t 
hoijeless  case  1  have  ever  saved.  There 
was  absolutely  no  attachment  whatever, 
except  on  tbe  mesial  surfaw,  and  as  it 
had  leaned  forward  so  much  it  appeared 
as  thougli  lying  on  its  belly,  theR'by  al- 
lowing an  instrument  to  pass  over  tbe  em! 
of  tlie  root  without  the  least  resistance. 

Soon  after  the  removal  of  the  distal 
root,  however,  it  straightened  up  in  its 
position  astonishingly,  after  a  time  be- 
coming quite  firm,  and  joined  tbe  bicus- 
j)id  in  supi)orting  a  very  substantia! 
bridge,  opposing  the  bridge  of  tbe  upper 
jaw  supported  by  the  canine,  buccal  tqoU 
of  the  first  molar,  and  the  third  molar, 
as  clearly  seen  at  Figs.  15  and  The 
upper  front  teeth  were  in  comparative 
Iiealth  though  loose,  and  there  was  prac- 
tically no  waste  of  the  alveoli.  There 
was  some  waste  on  tlie  mesial  surface  of 
the  upper  left  third  molar.  Tbe  lower 
left  molar  was  very  different,  there  being 
much  waste  of  bone,  involving  both  the 
mesial  and  lingual  sides  and  extending 
almost  to  the  end  of  the  mesial  root. 
The  root-canals  of  these  molars  having 
been  filled,  as  well  as  tliose  of  the  ca- 
nines. \inusually  long  i)ri(lges  were  maili' 
to  restore  the  extensive  loss,  as  mav 
seen  in  Figs,  lo  and  Hi. 

The  patient  is  a  lady  about  forty-eight 
years  of  age.  wlio  had  suflFered  for  a  long 
time  from  in<ligestion  and  rheumatism 
and  was  in  a  low  state  of  healtli.  She  fell 
into  mv  bands  about  two  vears  apo- 
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After  a  year,  more  or  less,  of  irregular  case  v. 

treatment,   we   reached   the   condition        Figs.  17  and  18  show  the  condition  of 

slioffn  in  Figs.  15  and  16.    I  have  seen  the  lower  teeth  of  a  patient  under  treat- 

^tt  a  number  of  times  within  the  past  ment. 


KiG.  17. 


Case  V.   Lower  ri^ht  aide  after  treatment. 


Fig.  18. 


Case  V.    Lower  left  side  after  treatment. 


Fio.  19. 


year,  and  apon  the  occasion  of  each  visit 
!  am  forced  to  stand  a  good  round  scold- 
ing—not for  her  good  liealth,  hut  on  ac- 
amui  of  an  increase  in  weight  of  thirty- 
tive  pounds. 


Fig.  19  shows  one  of  those  splint? 

referred  to  in  my  paper,  which  was  worn 
in  tlie  early  part  of  3897  for  six  months 
to  support  two  upper  (Tutrals.  Those 
two  teeth  are  now  in  excellent  condition. 
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REFOBT  OF  A  CASE  OF  EXTENSIVE  INJUBT  TO  THE  BOKEB  OF 
THE  FACE,  AKD  OF  A  CASE  OF  POST-TYPHOID  08TB0- 
MTEUTI8  OF  THE  MANB1BI.E. 


Br  P.  PIASC7HI,  UJ>.y  D.D.!I.,  Hew  VarlE,  H.  Y. 


(Read  at  Ibe  meeting  of  the  Pint  District  Dental  Societr  of  the  SUte  of  New  York, 

March  18,  1908.) 


^^A8E  1.  The  history  of  this  ease 
W  briefly  is  as  follows :  E.  fc.,  age 
thirty-five  years,  elevator  ma- 
chinist, was  admitted  to  the  service  of 
Dr.  Francis  Markoe  at  the  New  York 
Hospital,  November  8,  1903.  It  ap- 
fjears  that  while  repairing  an  elevator 
in  a  building  in  the  downtown  section  of 
the  city,  through  some  misunderstanding 
of  the  directions  given  to  the  elevator 
operator,  the  patient,  who  had  his  head 
and  part  of  his  shoulders  projecting 
through  a  small  window  in  the  wall  of 
the  elevator  shaft — past  which  the  coun- 
terbalance, weighing  1500  lbs.,  ascended 
and  descended — was  struck  by  the  de- 
scending counterbalance  in  the  occipital 
region  as  he  was  looking  downward.  His 
head  was  carried  downward  and  forcibly 
compressed  against  the  brick  wall  of  the 
shaft,  in  a  space  which  certainly  did  not 
correspond  with  the  occipito-mental  di- 
ameter. He  was  held  with  his  head 
pinned  in  by  the  counterbalance  for  about 
a  space  of  twenty  seconds  as  it  came  to  a 
stop  just  below  the  level  of  the  window 
wlien  the  elevator  had  stopped  at  one  of 
the  floors.  The  elevator  going  down,  and 
the  counterbalance  going  up,  allovred  the 
liead  to  be  released  and  the  shouldera  to 
be  carried  backward  out  through  the 
small  window. 

On  admission,  examination  showed  the 
whole  front  of  the  face  below  the  nasal 
jjroeess  of  the  frontal  bone  down  to  the 
lower  border  of  the  mandible  to  be 
crushed,  lacerated,  and  displaced  back- 
ward for  a  distance  of  one  inch.  Both 
malar  bones  and  both  nasal  bones  were 
movable  and  were  crushed  backward ;  the 


maxillse  were  movable  on  the  adjacent 
bones  and  on  each  other ;  and  in  addition 
there  was  a  fracture  of  the  bard  palate, 
passing  backward  from  the  anterior  teeth 
slightly  to  the  left  of  the  median  line,  in- 
cluding a  fracture  of  the  horizontal  plates 
of  the  palate  bones.  The  left  maxilla 
was  displaced  downward  five  eighths  of 
an  inch;  the  left  lower  orbital  ridge  was 
broken  and  entirely  loose.  The  patient 
also  presented  a  compound  fracture  of  the 
external  angular  process  of  the  left  fron- 
tal bone,  and  a  compound  fracture  of  the 
mandible  between  the  right  central  and 
lateral  incisors.  There  was  a  lacerated 
wound  extending  from  the  inner  canthus 
of  the  left  eye  outward,  about  one  and 
one-quarter  inches  in  length,  and  the  left 
eyeball  sagged  (lownward  three-quarters 
of  an  inch,  besides  a  lacerated  wound  of 
the  upper  lip  through  which  two  fingers 
could  be  passed  into  the  mouth. 

The  left  ala  of  the  nose  was  torn  free 
from  the  cheek ;  there  were  also  lacerated 
wounds  of  the  supra-orbital  region  and 
lower  lip.  The  upper  right  central  and 
lateral  incisors  and  the  two  lower  central 
incisors  were  missing.  There  was  also 
bleeding  from  both  ears,  pointing  to  a 
fracture  of  the  base  of  the  cranium,  and 
numerous  contusions  were  noted  over  the 
back  of  the  head  and  neck. 

There  was  no  paralysis;  the  pulse  was 
slow  and  full,  and  the  patient  unable  to 
articulate;  there  was  considerable  hem- 
orrhage, and  the  man  was  in  profound 
shock. 

An  operation  was  performed  by  Dr. 
Markoe  shortly  after  admission.  The 
face  was  washed,  the  left  posterior  nares 
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was  plugged,  and  traction  was  made 
thereon  to  draw  the  bones  forward.  The 
wound  under  the  left  eye  drained  into 
the  nares.  The  mouth,  nares,  and  eyes 
were  thoroughly  irrigated  with  salt  solu- 
tion, and  some  fragments  of  the  ethmoid 
Iwne  were  removed  from  inside  the  nose. 
A  rubber  tube  wound  around  with  plain 


the  hospital  November  2ii,  1902,  in  an 
improved  condition.  The  double-arch 
splint  was  worn  for  three  and  a  half 
weeks,  when  good  consolidation  of  all  the 
bones  except  of  the  fragments  of  the 
mandible  had  occurred.  A  cap  splint 
M'as  made  and  cemented  on  to  the  man- 
dible.  He  wore  this  splint  for  four  weeks 


FiQ.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


gauze  was  placed  in  each  nostril  and  dry 
dressings  were  applied. 

The  patient  was  seen  not  long  after- 
ward, and  on  account  of  the  pain,  the 
extent  of  his  injuries,  and  bis  poor  con- 
dition, he  was  put  under  chloroform  an- 
wthesia,  in  order  that  the  cheeks  might 
be  widely  retracted  and  impressions  be 
taken  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaws.  From 
these  impressions  casts  were  obtained, 
and  a  rubber  splint  was  made  secundum 
iirtrm.  bringing  the  bite  close  together 
anil  embracing  the  teeth  of  both  jaws. 
This  was  adjusted  the  following  day  and 
a  traction  apparatus  passing  around  the 
vertex  and  chin  was  applied  so  as  to  draw 
the  fractured  bones  well  up  in  place,  es- 
pecially the  prolapsed  left  maxilla. 

He  was  delirious,  off  and  on,  for  a 
ftw  days  following  the  accident,  but  left 


longer,  during  which  time  a  solid  bony 
union  had  formed  and  articulation  was 

restored. 

On  account  of  the  fracture  of  the 
hard  palate,  a  spicule  of  bone  sloughed 
out  of  the  line  of  fracture,  from  about 
the  center  of  that  line,  between  the  fourth 
and  fifth  week  after  the  injury.  This 
loss  of  osseous  substance  left  an  elliptic 
communication  between  the  left  nasal 
fossa  and  the  mouth,  which  channel  is 
now  about  five-eighths  of  an  inch  antero- 
posterioriy  and  almost  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  across  its  widest  diameter.  To 
cover  this  defect  a  rubber  plate  was  made, 
which  he  has  since  continued  to  wear. 

Fig.  1  is  a  photograph  of  the  patient 
taken  some  time  before  the  accident,  and 
Fig.  2  is  another  taken  five  months  after 
it. 
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Dr.  John  S.  Marshall,  in  his  well- 
known  monograph,  has  collected  nineteen 
cases  of  fracture  of  the  maxillse  and 
upper  bones  of  the  face,  from  tlic  litera- 
ture on  the  subject  and  from  his  own 
observation.  He  estimates  that  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  all  recorded  cases  of  frac- 
ture of  the  upper  bones  would  come 
under  this  class  of  injury.  Almost  every 
one  of  the  cases  of  fracture  of  the  max- 
illsE  I  have  seeu  in  this  city  were  re- 
ceived in  elevator  accidents. 

1  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Markoe  for  the 
data  which  have  made  possible  the  prep- 
aration of  this  report. 

PCST-TYPHOIU    OSTEOilVKLITIK    OF  TllK 
M.VXDIBLE. 

Case  11.  The  mandible  is  rarely  in- 
volved in  the  bone  lesions  which  may  fol- 
low typhoid  fever,  as  compared  with  the 
frequency  in  which  the  long  pipe  bones 
— such  as  the  tibia,  femur,  ulna,  and  hu- 
merus— and  the  ribs  are  attacked.  This 
may  be  readily  seen  in  looking  over  the 
cases  collected  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Keen*  of 
Philadelphia,  as  in  the  total  number  of 
cases  collected  by  him  (21ti)  there  are 
only  two  reported  in  which  the  mandible 
was  affected;  and  furthermore,  in  the 
very  large  number  of  cases  of  typhoid 
fever  carefully  observed  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital,  in  Baltimore,  there 
is  no  mention,  in  the  studies  of  Parsons- 
on  post-typlioid  bone  lesions,  of  a  case  in 
A\hich  the  mandible  was  involved. 

The  following  ca-^e  illustrates  the 
pathologic  condition  under  discussion: 

D.  G.,  age  nine  and  one-half  years, 
was  admitted  to  the  service  of  Dr.  Frank 
Hartley  at  the  Xew  York  Hospital,  June 
!>.  1905,  with  the  following  history:  Ho 
had  enjoyed  good  health  until  March 
1905.  when  he  was  taken  ill  with  pneu- 
monia, followed  April  25,  1905.  by  ty- 
]iboid  fever.  During  the  third  or  fourtli 
week  of  the  attack  he  began  to  experience 
pain  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  left  side 
of  the  mandible.  Iwtween  the  last  molar 
and  the  angle,  which  was  followed  by 
80]iie  swelling  of  the  face  externally  over 
the  site  of  the  angle;  thiri,  however,  soon 
diminished.    The  parents  state  that  he 


had  no  pain  or  trouble  at  this  time  with 
any  of  the  posterior  teeth.  Tlie  physi- 
cian, thinking  that  the  trouble  was  of 
dental  origin,  had  the  last  molar  on 
the  left  side  extracted,  and  then  opened 
into  a  swollen  area  behind  this  tooth, 
from  which  a  discharge  of  pus  soon  fol- 
lowed. A  few  days  afterward  the  boy 
himself  removed  a  portion  of  dead  bone 
of  about  the  size  of  a  nickel  from  the  sup- 
purating cavity;  after  that  the  pain  di- 
minished, but  the  swelling  increased. 

A  general  examination  of  the  patient 
showed  a  fairly  well-nourished  but  rather 
anemic  small  boy ;  heart  and  lungs  nor- 
mal. The  angle  of  the  left  side  of  the 
mandible  was  markedly  swollen  and 
slightly  tender,  and  the  mouth  could  be 
opened  only  about  one  inch.  There  is  a 
tooth  missing  from  the  socket  of  the  last 
molar,  and  considerable  discharge  of 
thick  pus  from  a  sinus  located  behind 
that  tooth.  A  probe  introduced  into  the 
sinus  touched  bare  and  roughened  bone. 

An  operation  was  performed  by  T)r. 
Hartley,  June  12,  1906.  With  the  jaws 
widely  separated  by  a  suitable  mouth- 
gag,  the  first  molar  on  the  left  side  of  the 
mandible  was  extracted,  and  a  number  of 
necrotic  pieces  of  bone  were  removeil 
from  the  horizontal  and  descending  rami, 
the  cavity  being  thoroughly  curetted  and 
packed  with  iodoform  gauze.  An  area  of 
about  one  and  one-eighth  inches  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  descending  ramus 
and  of  the  posterior  part  of  tlie  horizon- 
tal ramus  and  angle  was  thus  removed. 
On  account  of  the  removal  of  this  amount 
of  bone,  the  jaw  naturally  deviated  at 
once  to  the  left.  To  overcome  this,  a 
retaining  appliance  of  rubber  similar  to 
a  double-arch  interdental  splint  was  sub- 
sequently made,  to  hold  the  mandible  in 
correct  articulation  with  the  maxilla  and 
to  secure  a  close  bite. 

The  patient  left  the  hospital  June  3-1. 
1!M)0.  Since  then  he  has  worn  the  retain- 
ing appliance  for  three  and  a.  half  or 
four  months  about  as  diligently  as  this 
class  of  hospital  cases  may  be  expected  to 
do;  at  that  time  he  stopped  wearing  it. 
a?  he  found  that  he  had  a  good  articula- 
tion and  couhl  use  the  mandible  freely. 
On  the  following  October  the  area  re- 
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luoved  from  the  mandible  was  found  to 
have  been  completely  regenerated,  and 
was  firm  and  solid.  The  deviation  of  the 
median  line  of  the  mandible  from  that  of 
the  maxilla  amoimts  to  about  one-half 
the  width  of  the  lower  central  incisor, 
whereas  immediately  after  the  operation 
it  was  almost  three-quarters  of  an  inch. 
An  X-ray  plate  (Fig.  3)  taken  at  this 
time  shows  the  area  of  regenerated  bone 
\ery  plainly,  and  also  a  faint  line  across 
the  descending  ramus,  where  apparently 
calcification  has  not  yet  become  com- 
plete. The  interior  of  the  mouth  is 
healthy  with  the  exception  that  the  bone 
at  the  angle  does  not  on  bimanual  palpa- 
tion feel  as  thick  as  on  the  right  side, 
there  being  in  appearance  no  difference 
tjetween  the  two  sides.   Bacteriologic  ex- 


amination for  the  bacillus  of  Eberth  was 
negative. 

I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  ex- 
ceedingly fine  result  Dr.  Hartley  has  ob- 
tained in  operating  on  the  case  from 
within  the  mouth,  whereas  in  hospitals. 

cases  of  this  class  are  generally  treated 
by  incision  and  scraping  from  the  out- 
side. 

This  is  the  second  case  of  this  kind  fol- 
hwing  typhoid  that  I  have  seen;  the 
other,  which  I  observed  some  two  years 
ago,  involved  the  symphysis,  but  not  the 
whole  depth  of  the  bone  at  that  point. 


Works  consulted:  C)  KiXN,  W.  W.  "Surgi- 
cal Complications  of  Typhoid  Fever."  (') 
Pabsons,  H.  C.  "Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 
Reports."  vol.  v,  1805. 


FORCIKG  EBTTFTIOK:  A  CASE  IS  FBACTICB. 


Br  H.  HBRBBRT  JOHHtOK,  UJ>S«  IfaMB,  Oa. 


(Read  before  Section  II  of  the  National  Dental  Asaociatifni,  Atlanta,  Ua., 

.September  18,  1906.) 


IT  having  occurred  to  me  that  there 
might  be  enough  features  of  novelty 
connected  with  the  management  of 
this  little  case  to  bring  out  some  points 
in  the  treatment  of  irregularity,  I  have 
decided  to  present  it  in  this  short  illus- 
trated account.  The  case  consists  of  one 
of  these  slight  complications  of  dentition, 
often  i)roduced  by  the  disobedient  neglect 
of  patients.  This  young  lady,  having  no 
other  immediate  trouble  to  force  her  to 
])ay  the  usual  visit  to  the  dentist,  neg- 
lected to  come  until  the  fifteenth  year, 
when  she  made  a  visit  for  examination 
and  advice. 

On  examinalion  I  found  both  decidu- 
ous canines  in  place  and  quite  firm,  and 
the  most  searching  examination  I  could 
make  did  not  reveal  to  a  possible  cer- 
tainty the  position  or  even  presence  of 
the  permanent  canines.  Knowing  that 
some  day.  iK.'rluip^  right  in  the  midst  of 


her  young  womanhood,  these  deciduous 
teeth  would  loosen  and  come  out,  I 
thought  best  to  extract  them  at  once. 
Before  doing  so,  however,  I  decided  to  in- 
form myself  absolutely  of  the  position 
and  presence  of  the  permanent  teeth. 
1  therefore  had  her  go  to  Dr.  Thos.  P. 
Hinman,  who  very  kindly  made  for  me 
some  beautifully  plain  skiagraph  views, 
one  of  each  side  of  the  mouth. 

The  presence  and  position  of  the  teeth 
were  now  perfectly  revealed.  The  one 
on  the  right  side  was  pointing  straight 
for  its  position,  and  it  was  very  evident 
that  no  trouble  would  be  experienced 
with  that  one,  as  is  shown  in  the  skia- 
graph reproduced  in  Fig.  1.  The  oni' 
on  the  left,  however,  was  not  in  the 
least  assuring.  This  tooth  was  lying  very 
flat  on  the  palatal  side  of  the  ridge,  its 
crown  resting  opposite  the  apex  of  the 
lateral  incisor,  and  the  end  of  the  root 
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resting  nearly  opposite  the  apex  of  the 
first  bicuspid,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference 
to  the  skiagraph,  Fig.  2. 


ence  to  Fig.  4  the  conditions  will  be  seen 
as  they  existed  after  waiting  one  year, 
when  the  permanent  canme  on  the  right 


FlQ.  1. 


Fia.  2. 


FiQ.  3. 


Fia.  4 


The  condition  of  the  mouth  imme- 
diately after  extracting  the  deciduous 
canines  is  shown  in  Fig.  3,  and  by  refcr- 


side  had  come  down  to  its  proper  place, 
while  the  one  on  the  left  had  not  as  yet 
appeared.    It  was  then  determined  to 
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cut  through  and  open  up  tlie  tissues  and 
force  it  down.  I  began  by  making  a  cir- 
cular incision  of  about  a  half-inch  in 
diameter  directly  over  the  crown,  taking 
out  a  plug  of  gum  tissue,  and  using  the 
skiagraph  as  a  guide.    I  then  chiseled 


platinum  hook  for  fastening  a  rubber 
band. 

The  little  appliance  shown  at  Fig.  5 
was  then  made  and  cemented  into  place 
on  the  first  bicuspid  and  lateral  incisor, 
making  a  kind  of  bar  or  bridge  with  a 


Fig.  5. 


Fio,  0. 


away  a  thin  plate  of  bone  exposed  l)y  re- 
moving the  gum  tissue,  and  eame  directly 
to  the  crown  of  the  tooth.  The  opening 
was  tlicn  packed  for  a  few  days  until  the 
hemorrhage  could  be  chocked,  when  a 
small  hole  was  drilled  into  the  surface 
of  the  crown  which  presented  upward — 
which  when  the  tooth  was  righted  be- 
came the  disto-approximal  surface.  Into 
this  hole  was  cemented  a  small  iridio- 


hook  in  the  center,  from  which  a  rubber 
band  could  be  stretched  to  the  hook  in 
the  tooth.  The  result  was  entirely  satis- 
factory. The  tooth  eame  down  »s 
pmmptly  as  it  >vould  have  been  safe  for 
it  to  do,  or  as  fast  as  it  would  have 
been  possible,  to  avoid  destroying  the 
pulp.  After  getting  it  well  down  with 
the  pulling  appliance,  the  position  ol 
which  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  Fig- 
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6.  a  rest  was  taken  to  allow  nature  to  in  Figs.  7  and  8.  The  principal  difficulty 
adjust  matters  awhile.  encountered  was  in  keeping  the  wound 


Fio.  7. 


Fio.  8. 


By  means  of  a  jack^erew,  extending 
from  and  attached  to  the  opposite  bicus- 
pids and  molars,  it  was  then  pushed  into 
its  projKr  position  in  the  arch,  as  is  seen 


from  healing  and  closing  up  tlie  opening, 
thus  making  it  troublesome  to  adjust  the 
little  rubber  bands,  which  had  to  be  re- 
newed quite  often. 
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THE  BAin>ED  VBBaUS  THE  BAlTDIiESS  CBOWK. 


Br  SAHUBL  D08K0W,  D.D.S.t  Wfel««  H«t«b,  Pa. 


(Read  before  the  Luxerne  and  Lackawanna  Dental  Hociety,  at  Wilkea-Barre.  Pa-, 

May  15,  1906.) 


THE  subjoct  of  root-erowning  }ias  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  profes- 
sion from  its  earliest  history,  result- 
ing in  a  multiplicity  of  methods  and  con- 
flict of  opinions  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. That  inherent  human  characteris- 
tic— the  individual's  belief  in  his  particu- 
lar way — is  a  condition  that  always  has 
obtained  and  probably  alwaj's  will.  The 
spirit  of  this  persistence  is  regrettable 
as  a  factor  in  impeding  progress  and 
lowering  the  dignity  of  discourse.  One 
truth,  however,  is  made  apparent  by  this 
crown  controversy,  in  that,  in  this  con- 
Hiet  of  opinions,  the  absence  of  a  scien- 
fific  standard  of  measurement  is  still 
clearly  apparent.  The  monthly  review 
of  methods  or  modifications  of  details  all 
show  a  dickering  with  a  superstructure 
based  upon  the  original  principle — which 
is  probably  wrong,  and  therefore  suscep- 
tible of  indifferent  refinement. 

Beginning  with  the  pivot  teeth  of  Fau- 
chard  and  Dubois  de  Chemant,  the 
wooden  pivot  teeth,  and  the  crowns  of 
Hiehmond,  Bonwill,  Logan,  Downey,  and 
Davis,  we  can  trace  distinct  phases  in 
development.  The  apparent  faults  of 
one  were  overcome  in  the  other,  and  so  on 
down  tlie  whole  line,  each  according  to 
his  ingenuity  and  skill  in  production. 

While  some  general  methods  were  thus 
evolved  that  are  applicable  in  a  majority 
of  cases,  yet  strictly  speaking,  no  one 
methotl  in  vogue  is  applicable  in  every 
case,  either  because  of  some  fault  in  the 
principle  underlying  it,  or  through  the 
lack  of  ability  in  the  average  practitioner 
to  produce  that  which  nothing  but 
the  highest  skill  is  capable  of  accomplish- 
ing.   It  is  readily  seen,  therefore,  that 


something  different  from  the  methods 
practiced  at  present  is  needed,  in  order 
that  one  method  applied  with  the  average 
skill  may  answer  for  every  case. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  different 
attitudes  taken  by  the  leading  dentists  in 
regard  to  this  subject,  the  more  so  since 
the  entire  profession  is  divided  into  dif- 
ferent camps  on  -this  point  in  particular, 
consciously  or  unconsciously  followiDg 
the  lead  of  one  or  the  other.  For  in- 
stance, Dr.  Walter  H.  Neal  {Denlai 
Brief,  October  1901)  makes  a  radical  and 
thorough  sweeping  statement  against  the 
use  of  the  band  around  the  root  in  the 
making  of  crowns.  His  denunciation  of 
this  method  is  so  sharp  and  4)itter  that 
in  no  place  could  he  find  any  use  for  it. 
Much  in  the  same  line,  but  not  so  poi- 
gnant a  criticism,  comes  from  Dr.  H.  C. 
Register  (International  Dental  Journal 
February  1902)  who  says  that  there  are 
many,  if  not  more,  roots  destroyed  bv 
this  method  of  crowning  than  are  saved 
by  it,  because  of  the  production  of  irrita- 
tion which  induces  gingivitis,  leading  to 
pericementitis  and  other  ills  that  follow 
irritation  of  the  pericementum,  and  that 
the  band  should  be  used  with  extreme 
care  and  only  in  exceptional  cases.  Dr. 
Joseph  Head  (Dental  Cosmos,  Juh 
1904)  finds  cause  from  quite  another 
standpoint  for  advising  against  the  use  of 
bands.  He  claims,  and  in  this  he  h^  my 
hearty  approval,  that  theoretically  it  i? 
possible  to  fit  a  band  around  a  root  anil 
make  it  perfectly  smooth  with  the  con- 
tour of  the  root,  but  is  that  the  case  in 
practice  ?  And  if  in  practice  it  is  not  pos- 
sible, then  every  band  is  a  source  of  in- 
fection.   Nevertheless,  in  the  cases  of 
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split  roots,  he  admits  that  it  fills  a  want 
that  can  hardly  be  filled  by  any  other 

device. 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Hart  J.  (Joslee 
(Dental  Cosmos, January  1901)  writes: 
"As  the  result  of  experience  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  profession  now  agree  that 
a  crown  with  a  band  encompassing  the 
end  of  the  root  is  essential  to  permanence, 
because  of  the  immunity  from  the  pene- 
tration of  secretions  into  the  joint,  the 
protection  to  the  root  from  subsequent 
decay  or  fracture  thus  afforded,  and  the 
increased  stability.  Hence  it  seems  need- 
less to  more  than  mention  with  emphasis 
that  a  perfect-fitting  band  is  the  first  es- 
sential." 

Dr.  P.  H.  Metcalf  (Pacific  Dental  Ga- 
zette) while  favoring  the  bandless  crown, 
yet  holds  that  for  strength  and  durability 
(tie  banded  crown  still  leads,  and  claims 
that  with  the  careful  operator  it  m  to  bo 
preferred  in  all  cases.  And  from  what  I 
can  recall  of  the  teachings  of  Dr.  F.  A. 
l*t?eeo,  I  gather  that  every  root  that  is 
worth  crowning  at  ail  should  have  a  band 
■round  it. 

From  the  data  thus  quoted,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  not  only  the  novice,  but  the 
average  practitioner,  is  so  bewildered  thajt 
he  does  not  know  the  exact  course  to  pur- 
sue and  is,  as  stated  above,  a  follower  of 
one  camp  or  another.  And  yet  both  are 
not  far  from  the  truth,  for  if  they  were, 
the  resnltfi  obtained  by  bath  methods 
would  be  far  from  being  as  favorable  as 
they  really  are.  For  in  spite  of  all  the 
objections  to  the  banded  crown,  there  are 
probably  thousands  of  cases  in  which,  al- 
though the  band  was  employed  indiscrim- 
inately.everythingelse  having  been  equal, 
satisfactory  results  have  followed  its  use. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  especially  within 
the  last  decade,  just  as  large  a  number  of 
manufactured  crowns  have  been  inserted, 
that  have,  from  all  reports,  proved  to  be 
likewise  satisfactory. 

It  would  therefore  be  in  place  to  con- 
sider the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  vari- 
ous crowns  now  in  use,  and  to  deduce 
from  them  a  method  that  would  possess 
all  the  requirements,  viz,  strength,  dura- 
bility, esthetic  qualifications,  ease  of  con- 
struction, and  applicability  to  all  cases. 


To  this  end  1  shall  refer  to  all  the  porce- 
lain crowns  on  the  market  under  the 
name  of  manufactured  crowns,  as  there  is 
not  much  difference  between  them,  and 
also  because  they  are  familiar  to  all. 

As  above  stated,  the  chief  claim  in  fa- 
vor of  the  banded  crown  is  that  it  is  more 
reliable  and  has  a  wider  range  of  applica- 
tion. Let  us  now  pass  in  review  the  open 
objections  to  this  form  of  crown: 

First:  The  proper  mechanical  fitting 
of  a  hand  around  any  shaped  body  is  only 
possible  where  the  sides  of  that  Ijody  are 
parallel,  or  as  in  the  case  of  a  cone,  where 
the  fitting  is  done  by  forcing  the  band 
from  the  point  toward  the  base.  Neither 
of  these  conditions  holds  true  in  the  case 
of  a  root.  In  the  fitting  of  a  band  around 
the  root  in  the  mouth  we  have  to  do  with 
the  base  of  a  cone,  and  the  higher  the 
band  is  carried  along  the  root,  the  poorer 
is  the  fit. 

Second:  Even  if  a  proiwr  fit  were 
practicable  it  would  be  impossihlo  to  tell 
wlien  the  band  impinges  upon  the  peri- 
dental membrane,  causing  irritation,  re- 
sulting in  pericementitis  and  the  sub- 
sequent ills  that  may  follow  this  disturb- 
ance. 

Third:  The  thickness  and  width  of 
the  band  that  is  usually  employed,  in 
order  that  it  may  effectively  produce  the 
results  claimed  for  and  demanded  of  it, 
are  far  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  tissue 
removed  by  the  cleaving  away  of  the 
enamel,  thus  necessarily  acting  as  an  ir- 
ritant upon  the  gum.  It  is  nothing  un- 
common to  find  that  part  of  the  gum 
immediately  overlying  the  band  con- 
gested, purplish  blue,  and  puffy,  in  those 
cases  where  no  appreciable  recession  has 
taken  place,  or  else  the  gum  so  receded  as 
to  expose  the  free  edge  of  the  band. 

Fourth :  The  floor  of  the  cap  can  sel- 
dom be  formed  perfectly  flat  for  the 
proper  fitting  of  a  facing  against  it,  and 
in  order  to  preserve  its  surface  from 
checking  during  soldering.  In  forcing 
the  post  through  the  floor  of  the  cap  pre- 
paratory to  soldering,  a  shallow  depres- 
sion is  invariably  formed  that  could  be, 
but  usually  is  not.  covered  by  the  ordi- 
nary method  of  backing.  This  depression 
forms  a  handy  pocket  for  the  trickling 
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down  of  borax,  and  is  the  cause  of  many 
checked  and  cracked  facings. 

In  view  of  all  these  objections,  it 
would  seem  advisable  that  the  profession 
set  to  work  to  evolve  a  different  method. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  are  supplied 
through  the  agency  of  the  manufacturer 
with  porcelain  crowns  under  va3*iouB 
names,  but  which  in  reality  differ  very 
little  or  not  at  all  in  principle.  Let  us 
look  into  the  vulnerable  points  of  these 
crowns : 

(1)  Bearing  in  mind  the  motto  laid 
down  by  the  late  Professor  Harris  that 
"the  base  of  the  crown  should  touch  every 
part  of  the  extremity  of  the  root,"  we  are 
at  once  confronted  by  a  serious  objection 
to  this  form  of  crown.  How  many  of  us 
can  say,  in  every  case  where  a  manufac- 
tured crown  was  employed,  that  absolute 
contact  at  all  points  of  both  surfaces  was 
obtained. 

(2)  Granting  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment that  perfect  adaptation  of  the 

crown  to  the  root  is  possible,  its  retention 
is  not  thereby  strengthened.  As  is  to  be 
c.xpecteti,  the  line  of  cement  between 
crown  and  root  is  very  thin — indeed, 
theoretically  it  is  only  of  microscopic 
thickness — and  soon  dissolves  out,  thus 
providing  a  suitable  and  inviting  space 
for  the  invasion  of  micro-organisms. 
Kven  if  it  should  chance  that  the  reaction 
of  the  secretions  of  the  mouth  is  such  that 
it  will  not  have  any  deteriorating  effect 
on  the  cement,  no  strength  is  added  to 
the  retention  of  the  crown,  for  according 
to  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Joseph  Head 
(see  Dental  Cosmos.  July  1905),  the 
strength  of  cement  is  dependent  upon  its 
bulk. 

(3)  The  pin  and  tooth  united  is  as  a 
lever.  The  fulcrum  is  the  fixed  base  over 
which  the  lever  works,  resulting  either 
in  the  splitting  of  the  root  if  the  pin  be 
made  of  a  stiff  material  such  as  German 
silver,  or  in  the  bending  of  the  pin  and 
the  forcing  of  the  crown  labially,  placing 
it  out  of  alignment,  if  the  pin  be  made  of 
a  soft  material  such  as  platinum.  In 
addition  a  suitable  pocket  is  formed  for 
the  lodgment  of  food  debris,  followed 
by  the  inevitable  destruction  of  the  root. 

(4)  The  number  of  molds  is  not  suffi- 


cient to  fit  every  case.  All  the  crowns 
manufactured  are  made  from  standard — 
or  what  is  adopted  by  the  manufacturers 
as  staiidard — molds.  Very  seldom  can  a 
crown  be  found  to  suit  the  case  in  hand. 
Time  and  again  do  we  come  across  crowm 
— intended  to  replace  missing  incisors— 
that  will  be  wider  than  the  root  mesio- 
distally  and  narrower  labio-Iingually,  or 
rice  versa;  while  as  regards  the  appear- 
ance, nothing  better  could  be  desired. 

(5)  In  cases  of  close  bite,  or  where  the 
natural  teeth  are  very  thin  labio-pala- 
tally,  it  becomes  necesswy,  in  order  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  bite, 
to  grind  away  the  crown  on  the  palatal 
surface.  The  crown  is  thereby  weakened 
in  proportion  to  the  thinness  of  the  porce 
lain  overlying  the  part  of  the  pin  era- 
bedded  in  its  body — either  baked  or  ce- 
mented in.  The  breaking  of  a  majority 
of  crowns  could  be  traced  to  this  cause. 

(6)  The  disregard  of  the  anatomical 
characteristics  of  the  root  and  of  the  me- 
chanical value  of  the  pin  is  shown  in 
those  instances  when  the  patient  appear? 
with  the  crown  in  his  hand  and  the  pin 
in  the  root.  This  is  a  frequent  occur- 
rence with  the  crown  that  has  a  threaded 
pin,  which  is  screwed  into  tlie  crown  and 
fastened  by  cement.  It  usually  breaks 
even,  if  the  last  thread  is  on  a  line  with 
the  cervical  surface  of  the  crown. 

(7)  The  applicability  of  manufac- 
tured crowns  is  limited  to  sound  roots, 
where  the  decay  has  not  extended  beyond 
the  gingival  margin.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  conservative  dentist  meets 
with  very  few  cases  that  present  thw 
favorable  condition,  for  wherever  they  are 
encountered  the  tooth  could  probably  be 
saved  without  resorting  to  crowning, 

(8)  Although  some  attempt  has  been 
made  by  the  manufacturers  to  furnish 
substitutes  for  teeth  placed  irregularly 
in  the  arch,  and  especially  those  eases  of 
overlapping  central  and  lateral  incisore, 
we  can  safely  say  that  they  have  not  only 
fallen  short  of  the  mark,  but  have  not 
even  approached  it  sufficiently  near  to  be 
entitled  to  the  claim  of  an  imitation. 
Those  who  have  made  an  extensive  use  of 
these  crowns  will  admit  tlie  total  helpless- 
ness of  such  cases. 
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(9)  Last,  but  not  least,  the  slovenly 
effect  upon  dentists.  The  number  of 
crowns  met  with  in  the  mouths  of  pa- 
tients where  they  extend  beyond  the 
periphery  of  the  roots  and  act  as  irritants 
upon  the  gums,  and  the  reverse  ease, 
where  the  roots  extend  beyond  the  mar- 
gins of  the  crowns  and  thus  are  exposed 
to  the  action  of  micro-organisms,  is  so 
large  that  it  is  of  sufficient  cause  to  war- 
nnt  the  abandonment  of  their  use. 

In  the  spirit  of  compromise  to  the  ob- 
jections to  both  the  Richmond  and  the 
mannfactured  porcelain  crowns,  another 
known  as  the  *'haif-cap  crown"  was  in- 
troduced by  Prof.  W.  F.  Litch  and 
recently  revived  by  Dr.  R.  M.  Sanger 
(Dental  Cosmos,  August  1903).  The 
advantages  claimed  for  this  form  of 
crown  are  that  it  overcomes  the  chief  ob- 
jection to  the  Bichmond,  viz,  the  unsight- 
lioess  of  the  exposure  of  the  gold  baud  in 
front,  caused  by  the  recession  of  the  gum, 
and  that  it  is  stronger  than  a  bandless 
crown  in  that  a  large  part  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  root  is  encircled  by  a  band. 
This  argument  is  wrong  both  in  theory 
and  principle.  The  force  of  the  bite  is  up- 
ward and  outward,  while  the  band  covers 
only  the  palatal  and  parts  of  the  approx- 
imai  walls,  thus  not  offering  any  resis- 
tance to  the  force  of  the  bite.  A  common 
result  is  that  with  the  continued  force  of 
the  bite  it  is  forced  outward,  carrying 
with  it  the  band,  and  forming,  as  in  the 
bandless  crown,  a  favorable  place  for  the 
development  of  caries. 

Another  claim  made  in  its  favor  is 
that  the  band  of  enamel  surrounding 
the  root  under  the  gum  adds  sufficient 
strength  to  the  labial  part  of  the  root, 
so  that  a  full  band  is  uncalled  for.  I 
think  that  all  will  agree  that  the  strength 
of  the  enamel,  like  that  of  porcelain,  de- 
pends upon  bulk;  and  that  the  amount 
left  after  the  root  is  ground  level  with  the 
gmn  is  so  little  that  it  cannot  be  regarded 
as  sufficiently  strong  to  protect  the  root 
agamst  splitting.  The  ease  with  which 
it  yields  to  the  cleaver  is  sufficient  proof. 

And  again,  even  if  it  were  sufficiently 
strong  to  fulfill  all  the  claims  made  in 
its  favor,  the  adjustment  of  a  band  to  the 
palatal  half  of  the  root  over  the  intact 
vou  xux. — 21 


enamel  is  a  source  of  irritation  to  the 
gum  and  peridental  membrane.  Whether 
it  is  made  according  to  the  method  ad- 
vocated by  Dr.  Litch  or  according  to  that 
advocated  by  Dr.  Sanger,  it  is  bound  to 
produce  the  same  results  as  regards  the 
gum  and  peridental  membrane,  and  in 
addition  forms  a  lump — bulky  and  cum- 
bersome to  the  tongue — on  the  palatal 
surface,  extending  beyond  the  natural 
line  of  the  teeth. 

Another  crown  that  was  devised  to 
fill  the  need  is  the  Williams  crown.  It  is 
made  by  forming  a  groove  around  the 
canal  by  means  of  a  trephine,  and  fitting 
into  it  a  ferrule  that  is  furnished  by  the 
dental  depots. 

The  fallacy  of  this  principle  is  obvious. 
The  root  is  materially  weakened  by  the 
circular  groove  cut  around  the  canal,  so 
that  instead  of  adding  strength,  which  is 
the  main  requisite,  the  root  is  thereby 
rendered  more  apt  to  split.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  roots  are 
not  round,  and  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
apply  a  round  trephine  in  all  cases.  The 
difficulty  of  applying  a  manufactured 
article  to  all  cases  in  the  mouth  forms  as 
valid  an  objection  in  this  case  as  in  the 
case  of  manufactured  crowns. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  gratitude  toward 
its  author  that  I  have  undertaken  to  pre- 
sent before  you  a  crown  devised  by  Dr. 
P.  B.  McCullough  of  Philadelphia.  Al- 
though it  was  presented  to  the  profession 
about  five  years  ago,  and  has  since  been 
demonstrated  before  vurious  dental  con* 
ventions,  I  can  safely  say  that  it  is  still 
unknown  to  a  large  majority  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  even  were  it  not  so,  it  would 
bear  repetition  because  of  its  merit.  As 
stated  above  it  is  a  method  that  will  an- 
swer for  every  case  and  requires  no  more 
than  the  average  skill  for  its  application; 
in  this  respect  the  McCullough,  or  as  he 
terms  it,  "the  burnished  cap  crown," 
fully  comes  up  to  the  standard. 

The  chief  features  of  merit  in  this 
method  are  that  the  entire  work  is  done 
on  a  cast  made  from  oxyphosphate  ce- 
ment, the  strain  on  the  nervous  system 
of  the  patient  and  the  amount  of  pain 
inflicted  are  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
and  it  contains  all  the  virtues  of  a  band- 
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less  crown  and  the  advantages  of  a 
banded  crown. 

The  root  is  ground  down  by  meam  of 
carborundum  stones  slightly  below  the 
gum  margin,  following  the  festoon  of  the 
gum,  and  the  remaining  enamel  is  cleaved 
off.  The  root  is  then  beveled  with  a  cone 
bur,  thereby  converting  it  into  an  in- 
verted truncated  cone.  (Fig.  1.)  Any  in- 
Btrument  whose  strength  depends  upon 
bulk,  or  that  has  to  be  used  as  a  lever 
to  form  a  bevel,  is  contra-indicated  for 
that  purpose.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
difficult  to  insert  it  between  the  approx- 
imal  spaces,  and  in  the  second  place,  an 
instrument  that  works  on  a  fulcrum  will 
never  produce  a  straight-line  bevel,  but 

Fig.  1. 


invariably  one  that  is  slightly  curved.  To 
overcome  this  difficulty  the  cone  bur  is 
used.  It  comes  in  various  sizes,  and  is 
therefore  easy  of  manipulation  in  all 
places.  The  approximal  spaces  as  well  as 
badly  decayed  roots  that  extend  for  some 
considerable  distance  beyond  the  gum 
margin  can  be  reached  with  it  and  bev- 
eled, as  easily  as  can  the  labial  and  pala- 
tal surfaces.  The  bleeding  from  the  gums 
that  usually  accompanies  all  operations 
of  this  nature  is  easily  checked  by  a 
stream  of  cold  water  from  a  syringe, 
which  also  cleans  the  part  from  the  debri-s 
caused  by  the  bur. 

An  impression  tube,  funnel-shaped,  is 
made  from  a  thin  piece  of  German  silver 
cut  in  the  shape  of  a  keystone,  the  edges 
of  which  are  bent  together  and  soldered 
with  silver  solder.  By  means  of  pliers 
and  shears,  it  is  made  to  fit  loosely  around 
the  bevel  and  under  the  gums.  It  is  then 


filled  with  wax  to  within  one-quarter  inch 
of  its  wide  surface.  (Fig.  2.)  Any 
cheap  quick-setting  cement  is  then  mixed 
to  a  medium  consistence,  placed  in  the 

Fio.  2. 


tube,  and  pressed  against  the  face  and 
bevel  of  the  root.  The  tube  is  held  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  the  first  and  middle 
fingers,  the  other  fingers  resting  against 
the  adjoining  teeth  'or  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  so  as  to  keep  the  tube  in  balance. 

An  impression  of  the  root  and  bevel 
thus  taken,  a  facsimile  of  the  root  in  ce- 
ment is  the  next  desired  step.  As  a  sep- 
arating medium,  the  soaking  of  the  im- 
pression for  about  ten  minutes  in  for- 
malin or  the  coating  of  its  surface  with 
glycerin  can  be  employed.  The  glycerin 
works  better  in  my  hands,  and  is  there- 
fore always  used.  As  the  outer  edge  of 
the  bevel  is  usually  on  a  line  with  the 
edge  of  the  impression  tube,  in  order  that 
a  cast  of  a  suitable  size  may  be  ob- 
tained, it  is  necessary  to  form  a  matrix 
around  the  impression.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  holding  the  tube  in  the  comer 
of  a  piece  of  paper  about  the  size  of  a 
prescription  blank,  and  rolling  until  it 
is  well  wrapped.  A  wax  thread  is  wound 
around  the  paper  tube  to  hold  it  in  place. 
The  matrix  is  then  trimmed  to  within  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  impression 
(Fig.  3),  and  the  surface  of  the  impres- 
sion is  moistened  with  glycerin.  Any  ce- 
ment, such  as  Weston's  or  Climax,  is 
mixed  to  a  thick  consistence  and  packed 
into  it.  It  is  then  held  under  pressure  be- 
tween thumb  and  finger  for  about  ten 
minutes  to  prevent  it  'from  warping. 
When  the  cement  has  set,  the  mathx  is 
removed,  and  the  cast  and  impression  are 
separated  by  pulling  them  apart. 
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The  excess  cement  is  cut  away  with  a 
coarse  stonej  care  being  taken  not  to 
grind  beyond  the  upper  edge  of  the  bevel. 
For  the  sake  of  convenience  in  handling. 


Fio.  3. 


the  east  is  mounted  on  a  bloek  of  plaster 
or  wood  and  fastened  with  hard  wax. 
(Fig-  4.) 

Fio.  4. 


A  piece  of  inlay  platinum  of  suitable 
size  is  placed  over  the  cast,  held  firmly 


Fio.  5. 


by  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  and  with  a 
laige  burnisher  the  edges  are  burnished 
down  the  bevel  and  beyond  it.  This  forms 


a  fairly  fitting  cap  to  cover  the  end  of  the 
root.  (Fig.  5.)  It  is  now  laid  aside,  and 
a  strip  of  82-k.  gold,  No.  30  gage  and 
about  one-eighth  inch  in  width,  with  an- 
gular ends,  is  measured  loosely  around 
the  outer  edge  of  the  bevel.  The  ends  are 
soldered  together  with  22-k.  solder,  and 
the  band  thus  formed  is  shaped  by  press- 
ing it  over  the  cast.  In  thus  shaping 
the  band,  it  is  always  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind  that  its  walls  should  be  parallel 
with  a  line  drawn  vertically  through  the 
center  of  the  cast.  The  band  is  then 
removed,  the  cap  annealed,  placed  on  the 
cast,  and  the  band  pressed  into  place 

Fig.  6. 


over  the  cap,  drawing  it  tight  over  the 
cast.  The  cap  and  band  are  then  re- 
moved and  soldered  together  with  22-k. 
solder,  freely  covering  the  cap  with  sol- 
der from  the  surface  to  which  the  porce- 
lain is  to  be  attached.  The  overhanging 
edges  of  the  platinum  are  then  trimmed 
even  with  the  outer  edge  of  the  bevel, 
and  the  outside  of  the  band  beveled 
toward  the  roots.  This  makes  the  band 
perfectly  smooth  with  the  contour  of  the 
root,  and  overcomes  some  of  the  objec- 
tions to  the  banded  crown,  and  in  addi- 
tion restores  the  amount  of  tissue  re- 
moved in  preparation.   (Fig.  6.) 

The  pin  is  formed  by  filing  flat  at  an 
angle  a  round  piece  of  iridio-platinum 
wire  No.  18,  about  two-thirds  tiie  length 
of  the  canal,  and  soldering  its  flat  surface 
with  22-k.  gold  to  another  piece  of  the 
same  thickness,  about  one  and  one-half 
times  its  length.  (Fig.  7,  a.)  It  is  then 
filed  flat  into  the  shape  of  an  obelisk. 
(Fig.  7,  b.)  It  conld  also  be  made  from 
two  wedge-shaped  pieces  of  clasp  metal 
soldered  together.  Thus  a  pin  is  formed 
that  will  be  strongest  in  the  direction  of 
greatest  force,  and  will  be  equidistant 
from  the  periphery  of  the  root.  A  hole 
is  then  punched  in  the  center  of  the  cap 
and  enlarged  by  means  of  a  bur  to  admit 
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one-half  the  length  of  the  pin.  This  is 
done  so  as  to  prevent  the  turning  up  of 
the  edges  when  the  pin  is  forced  into 
place. 

At  the  next  visit  of  the  patient  the  cap 
is  placed  over  the  root  and — assuming 
that  the  canal  has  been  previously  en- 
larged— the  pin  is  forced  through  the 


Fig.  7. 


hole  in  the  center  of  the  cap  into  the 
canal  as  far  as  it  will  go.  By  slightly 
pulling  on  the  cap  with  thumb  and  first 
finger,  the  cap  and  pin  can  be  removed 
together  and  soldered  with  22-k.  solder. 
This  is  beat  accomplished  by  resting  the 
cap  over  two  pieces  of  charcoal,  fire-clay, 
or  pumice,  with  the  pin  suspended  be- 
tween them,  or  by  previously  drilling  a 
hole  in  the  asbestos  block  sufficiently  wide 
and  deep  to  admit  of  the  free  suspension 
of  the  pin  without  any  tendency  to  dis- 
lodge it,  the  edges  of  the  cap  resting  on 
the  block. 

The  pin  being  soldered  fast,  and  pro- 
viding a  hold  for  the  fingers,  the  cap  is 
held  against  the  flat  surface  of  the  lathe 
stone,  and  the  band  extending  beyond  the 
cap  is  ground  flat  at  the  angle  that  will 
be  narrowest  labially  and  widest  palatally. 
It  can  usually  be  ground  so  that  labially 
the  band  will  be  cut  away  beyond  the 
inner  edge  of  the  bevel,  thus  insuring  the 
absolute  covering  of  the  gold  by  the  gum, 
and  overcoming  another  valid  objection 
to  the  banded  crown.  (Fig.  8.)  It  also — 
in  the  least  amount  of  time — forms  a  flat 
surface  against  which  a  porcelain  facing 
can  be  ground  to  fit  accurately. 

The  section  thus  completed  is  placed 
upon  the  root,  an  impression  taken, 
casts  made,  and  the  bite  taken  in  the 


usual  way.  A  facing  of  the  proper  mold 
and  shade  is  selected  and  ground  into 
place,  and  attached  by  means  of  hard 
wax.  It  is  now  removed  from  the  cast, 
and  lines  are  drawn  with  a  sharp  knife 
on  the  walls  of  the  cap  in  line  with  the 
fiat  surface  of  the  facing.  To  facilitate 
the  removal  of  the  cap  and  pin  from  the 
cast,  it  is  well,  prior  to  the  pouring  of 
the  cast,  to  cover  the  pin  with  a  thin 
layer  of  wax.    On  heating  the  cast 

Fn>.  8. 


slightly  prior  to  the  attachment  of  the 
facing,  the  wax  is  softened,  and  the  cap 
can  be  easily  lifted  from  its  place  with- 
out disturbing  the  relationship  of  the 
facing  and  cap. 

The  next  step  is  tlw  formation  of  a 
backing.  For  this  purpose  32-gage  plati- 
num is  used.  It  is  made  to  extend  at 
least  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  around 
the  free  edges  of  the  tooth,  and  is  swaged 
against  the  facing  by  striking  a  soft 
wooden  stick  placed  on  the  labial  surface 
of  the  facing  with  a  light  horn  mallet 
into  moldine.  This  outlines  the  margins 
of  the  facing  distinctly,  and  protects  it 
on  all  the  free  edges  against  coming  in 
contact  with  the  flux  during  the  process 
of  soldering.  The  remaining  edge  of  the 
backing  is  cut  flush  with  the  ground  sur- 
face of  the  facing.  For  the  protection 
of  this  surface,  crown  metal — gold  on 
one  side  and  platinum  on  the  other- 
rolled  to  a  thickness  of  0.001  in.  is  used. 
The  backing  is  removed  from  the  facing, 
and  placed  on  the  soldering  block,  with 
the  surface  that  comes  into  contact  with 
the  porcelain  downward.  A  piece  of 
crown  metal  of  suitable  size  is  placed 
over  it  about  one-sixteenth  inch  below  the 
upper  margin  of  the  backing,  gold  side 
downward.  With  the  blowpipe  the  gold 
of  the  crown  metal  is  made  to  mel^ 
soldering  the  metal  to  the  backing.  Tt 
is  then  returned  to  the  facing,  and 
with  the  finger,  the  crown  metal  is  bent 
over  the  ground  surface  of  the  facing, 
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the  free  edges  extending  beyond  its  la- 
bial surface.  Another  advantage  gained 
by  the  addition  of  the  crown  metal  is  that 
the  gold  surface  coming  in  contact  with 
the  ground  surface  of  the  facing  lends  to 
it  a  yellowish  tinge,  which  at  that  part 
of  the  facing  is  very  desirable.  To 
insure  against  the  probable  leak  of  flux 
around  the  pins,  in  case  the  holes 
punched  in  the  backing  for  their  admit- 
tance are  slightly  larger  than  the  thick- 
ness of  the  pins,  small  washers  made  of 
36-gage  pure  gold  and  punched  out  with 
a  £arp-pointed  instrument  are  alipped 
over  tbem.  The  washers  are  carefully 
bnmighed  down  with  an  instrument  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose.    (Fig.  9.) 


Fig.  9. 


The  immediately  adjoining  teeth  in 
&e  cast  are  now  partially  cut  away  to  al- 
low for  the  extension  of  the  edges  of  the 
backing  beyond  the  margins  of  the  fa- 
cing. With  the  lines  on  the  sides  of  the 
cap  as  guides,  the  facing  is  waxed  into 
place.  It  is  then  removed  from  the  cast 
and  invested.  When  hardened,  the  wax 
is  washed  out  with  a  stream  of  boiling 
water.  Small  pieces  of  solder  covered 
with  borax  are  placed  at  the  points  of 
contact  of  the  crown  metal  and  the  cap. 
A  few  pieces  of  platinum  or  clasp  metal 
are  placed  at  the  various  points  in  order 
to  djaw  the  solder  for  the  reproduction 
of  the  anatomical  contour,  over  which 
laige  pieces  of  solder  are  placed.  The  in- 
vestment is  heated  up  in  the  usual  way, 
the  heat  being  applied  to  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  investment  immediately  be- 
neath the  joint  of  the  facing  and  the  cap, 
until  the  small  pieces  of  solder  placed  at 
that  point  melt  and  flow  down,  when  the 


flame  can  be  applied  on  the  surface  to 
facilitate  the  flow  of  the  solder,  and  the 
covering  with  it  of  the  entire  surface  of 
the  backing.  If  these  precautions  are 
carried  out,  a  most  perfect  joint  between 
th.e  facing  and  the  cap  will  be  obtained, 
and  checking  of  the  facing,  even  of  mi- 
croscopical character,  will  be  avoided. 

The  incisal  edge  of  the  facings  to  be 
selected  in  this  work  should  be  of  the 
knife-edge  order.  When  the  contour  is 
properly  restored  with  solder,  the  danger 
of  snapping  of!  a  facing  during  mastica- 
tion is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  as  the  op- 
posing teeth  always  come  in  contact  with 
the  gold  first,  and  with  no  unsightly 
showing  of  gold  at  that  point. 

The  excess  of  platinum  and  solder  is 
cut  away  with  a  stone.  The  grinding 
should  be  done  against  the  facing,  as  it 
tends  to  the  production  of  an  absolutely 
fine  joint.  It  is  then  finished  in  the 
usual  way.    (Fig.  10.) 


Pig.  10. 


In  favorable  cases,  or  where  the  dentist 
is  a  porcelain  enthusiast,  an  all-porcelain 
crown  can  be  constructed  on  this  prin- 
ciple. The  cap  is  made  in  the  way  al- 
ready described.  A  detachable-pin  porce- 
lain crown  of  the  proper  shade  and  mold 
is  selected  and  ground  flat  to  fit  the  flat 
surface  of  the  cap.  The  detached  pin  is 
cut,  the  part  belonging  to  the  crown  is 
replaced  in  the  space  provided  for  it  in 
the  crown,  and  filed  flat  with  the  base  of 
the  crown.  A  small  piece  of  hard  wax 
is  placed  on  the  pin,  the  cap  is  heated, 
and  the  crown  placed  on  it.  In  a  minute 
the  crown  is  removed  from  the  pin. 
The  latter,  waxed  in  place  to  the  cap, 
is  removed  with  it  from  the  cast,  in- 
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vested,  and  soldered.  The  crovn  is  then 
fastened  to  the  pin  and  cap  with  cement. 

Fio.  11. 


When  set  it  is  ground  wherever  neces- 
sary in  order  that  it  may  fit  flush  with 
the  cap.    (Fig.  11.) 


In  casra  of  edge-to-edge  bites  we  have 
observed  that  a  porcelain  crown  attached 
to  a  cap  will  in  some  instances  hold  better 
than  a  soldered  crown.  A  case  that  came 
to  my  notice  about  a  year  ago  illustrated 
this  fact  plainly.  Both  upper  central 
incisors  were  replaced  with  crowns  by 
different  dentists.  One  was  a.  Richmond 
crovn,  and  the  other  a  porcelain  crown 
attached  to  a  Richmond  cap.  The  latter 
did  good  service  for  about  five  years, 
while  the  former  only  lasted  one  year. 
While  one  case  is  not  sufficient  data  for 
conclusive  purposes,  yet  it  is  worth  bear- 
ing in  mind  and  comparing  it  with  other 
cases  that  may  be  heard  of  from  time  to 
time. 


A  KEW  METHOD  OF  OBTAINING  FliASTER  IUFBE88IONS  IN 

DIFFXCUIiT  CASES. 


Br  R>  MACDONALD,  D.D.S.  VbIt,  Pa.,  Brlabane.  Autnll*. 


THE  difficulty  attending  the  obtaining 
of  plaster  impressions  is  in  ordinary 
cases  overcome  by  the  use  of  perfectly 
fitting  cups  and  good  impression  plaster ; 
but  certam  cases,  which  come,  regularly, 
cause  the  most  skilful  operator  to  hesi- 
tate OB  to  the  propriety  and  expediency  of 
using  plaster.  I  refer  to  those  patients 
well  on  in  life  whose  teeth  are  extremely 
elongated  and  somewhat  irregular,  some 
of  them  with  a  slight  tendency  to  loose- 
ness, but  not  sufficiently  so  to  warrant 
extraction. 

As  to  the  particular  material  to  use  in 
these  and  all  other  cases,  I  presume  that 
there  can  be  no  question  £is  to  the  incom- 
parable superiority  of  plaster.  The  well- 
known  method  of  oiling  the  cup,  drawing 
it  away  from  the  impression  in  the 
mouth,  and  then  breaking  up  the  im- 
pression into  sections  or  pieces  and  re- 
])Iacing  in  the  cup,  is  to  any  others  than 
the  skilful  a  very  difficult  operation,  and 
calculated  in  many  patients  to  occasion 
considerable  discomfort  and  alarm.  The 


chance  of  a  dislodged  piece  of  plaster 
getting  back  into  the  throat  and  larynx, 
as  well  as  the  general  difficulty,  often  in- 
duces many  operators  in  these  specially 
difficult  cases  to  resort  to  modeling  com- 
pound or  other  inferior  impression  com- 
pounds. 

I  have  recently  in  my  practice  had  oc- 
casion to  construct  dentures  for  some 
cases  of  the  nature  mentioned, 
elderly  people  with  very  elongated  ir- 
regular teeth,  somewhat  loose,  and  I  have 
adopted  a  method  which  has  given  such 
good  results  that  1  respectfully  beg  to 
lay  it  before  the  readers  of  the  Cosifos. 

First  I  obtain  a  modeling  compound 
impression,  and  run  a  plaster  oast  in 
the  ordinary  way.  Having  obtained  this 
cast  1  build  on  it  a  thick  wax  plate  as 
if  for  a  bite,  but  which  goes  only  about 
one-quarter  up  fhe  height  of  the  teeth 
from  their  cervical  portion,  and  with  a 
small  knife  trim  away  the  wax  where 
it  embraces  the  teeth,  so  as  to  leave  a 
clear  space  of  say  one-eighth  inch  around 
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all  the  teeth ;  then  with  an  excavator  the 
vaz  plate  is  scratched  on  its  interior  or 
palatal  surface,  and  also  on  the  cut-out 
portion  encircliDg  the  teeth.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  scratching  is  to  alloT  the  im- 
pression plaster  to  attach  itself.  I  then 
mix  some  S.  S.  White  impression  plaster 
in  the  ordinary  way,  put  some  all  over  the 
palatal  surface  of  this  specially  impro- 
vieed  wax  cup  and  insert  it  in  the  mouth. 
Some  of  the  plaster  is  forced  through 
the  cut-away  spaces  of  the  wax  around 
the  teeth.  A  perfect  plaster  impression 
is  thus  obtained  of  the  pidate^  alveolar 
ridge,  and  portions  of  the  teeth.  As  the 
wax  plate  only  goes  up  one-quarter  the 
height  of  the  natural  teeth  from  the 
cer\'ical  edge,  the  impression  ends  there. 
It  is  easily  withdrawn.  Indeed,  extra 
time  may  be  given  as  regards  the  setting 
of  the  plaster^  and  only  the  slightest  frac- 
ture of  the  plaster  takes  place  even  in  the 
most  difficult  cases.  A  clear  sharp  plas- 
ter impression  is  thus  obtained  for  the 
basis  and  foundation  of  the  work.  The 
impression  after  being  withdrawn  from 
the  mouth  is  painted  in  the  usual  way, 
and  a  cast  run,  the  palate,  alveolar  ridge, 
and  one-quarter  of  the  teeth  from  the 
cervical  margin  being  reproduced. 

In  tlie  event  of  its  being  a  gold  den- 
ture, this  is  all  that  is  required  for  the 
sand  castings,  which  are  duly  made,  and 
the  gold  plate  swaged.  The  swaged  plate 
is  now  put  in  the  mouth,  and  will  be  seen 
to  go  unerringly  to  its  place,  owing  to 
the  great  accuracy  of  the  plaster  impres- 
sion. A  modeling  compound  impression 
is  now  taken  with  an  ordinary  cup.  the 
gold  plate  being  in  its  position  in  the 
month,  and  the  cast  is  run  from  this. 
It  is  then  pet  up  on  the  articulator  and 
the  case  is  finished. 

In  the  event  of  the  denture  being  vul- 
canite throughout,  I  proceed  as  follows : 
Having  obtained  the  plaster  impression 
in  the  specially  improvised  wax  cup,  the 
cast  is  run  in  the  ordinary  way;  the 
palate  and  alveolar  ridge  are  thereby  re- 
produced with  all  the  teeth  to  one-quarter 
of  their  height  from  the  cervical  margin. 
In  other  words,  a  cast  of  the  mouth  is 
reproduced,  except  that  the  teeth  are 
reproduced  only  to  a  height  of  say  one- 


quarter  of  an  inch  from  their  cervical 
margins — they  appear  as  if  they  were  cut 
off  at  that  height  above  the  gum. 

Instead  of  making  a  swaged  gold  plate, 
rubber  is  run  on  and  vulcanized,  so  as  to 
produce  a  solid  base  about  two  or  three 
times  the  thickness  of  an  ordinary  gold 
plate.  This  vulcanized  base  is  now  tried 
in  the  mouth,  and  owing  to  the  perfect 
plaster  impression,  it  will  be  seen  to  go 
exactly  to  its  place,  to  be  absolutely 
steady,  and  fit  closely  against  the  teeth. 
The  case  is  then  treated  as  the  gold  case 
was,  the  vulcanized  base  is  put  in  the 
mouth,  and  a  modeling  compound  im- 
pression taken  with  an  ordinary  impres- 
sion cup.  The  cast  is  run  in  the  usual 
way,  then  set  up  in  the  articulator  and 
the  case  finished.  The  taking  of  the 
modeling  compound  impression  is  only  an 
auxiliary,  and  subsidiary  in  importance^ 
as  the  basis  of  the  work  has  been  secured 
by  the  first  impression  taken  in  plaster. 

The  undercut  or  overhang  of  the  na- 
tural teeth  will — especially  where  the 
vulcanized  base  is  used — be  modified, 
owing  to  the  presence  in  the  mouth  of  the 
vulcanized  base-plate,  which  rises  to  one- 
quarter  the  height  of  the  teeth,  thereby 
doing  away  with  some  of  the  undercut. 
The  tendency  to  distortion  of  the  model- 
ing compound  will  consequently  be  less- 
ened ;  if,  however,  the  modeling  com- 
pound does  catch,  as  is  inevitable  in  these 
irregular  cases  under  consideration,  the 
distortion  will  in  no  way  affect  the  base 
or  foundation  of  the  plate,  which  has 
been  already  exactly  secured  by  the  plas- 
ter impression. 

There  are  one  or  two  points  which  may 
be  mentioned  as  regards  the  details  of  the 
work.  The  vulcanized  base  should  be 
roughened  by  cuts  on  its  external  or 
lingual  surface  from  the  fret  saw,  so  as 
to  insure  the  attachment  of  the  rubber 
used  in  the  second  vulcanization.  An- 
other point  is,  that  before  taking  the  plas- 
ter impression  in  the  specially  impro- 
vised wax  cup,  I  put  three  little  pellets 
of  wax  on  different  points  of  the  interior 
or  palatal  surface  of  the  wax  cup — 
i.e.  on  the  surface  which  is  in  contact 
with  the  palate — the  object  being  to  pre- 
vent too  close  contact  of  the  wax  plate 
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to  the  palate.  In  this  way  I.  insure  a 
certain  definite  thickness  of  impression 
plaster.  I  have  found  it  an  advantage 
also  to  strengthen  the  specially  impro- 
vised wax  cup  in  lower  cases  by  putting 
a  thin  sheet  of  modeling  compound  along 
its  external  surface. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  state  that  I  have 
tried  this  method  in  various  cases  during 
the  last  three  months,  and  it  has  given 
absolutely  satisfactory  results.  Its  diief 
claim  is  that  it  simplifies  and  makes  easy 
the  obtaining  of  perfect  plaster  impres- 
sions for  the  basis  and  foundation  of  the 


work  in  the  most  difficult  cases.  The 
use  of  this  method  also  carries  out  a 
well-known  principle  mentioned  in  tiie 
"American  Text-book  of  Prosthetic  Den- 
tistry," namely,  that  "the  plaster  covering 
the  vault  and  arch  should  be  of  uniform 
thickness  in  order  to  insure  the  beat  re- 
sults." An  operator  of  ordinary  ability 
can  by  this  method  obtain  the  most  exact 
results  in  his  work,  and  give  a  comfort 
and  satisfaction  to  the  patient  whidi 
would  be  denied  him  were  he  to  rely  on 
any  impression  material  other  than  plas- 
ter. 


A  METHOD  OF  BEFAIR  THAT  CAN  StrCCBSSFUIiIiT  BE  AFFIillCD 
TO  SOME  CASES  OF  FRACTUBED  BRIDGE  OR 
CROWN  FACINGS. 


Br  HBRBBRT  H.  BBTHBI^  A.M.,  D.D.S.,  Fhlladelpbla,  Pa. 


A CASE  once  presented  itself  in  my 
practice  in  which  circumstances  ren- 
dered it  inexpedient  for  me  to  re- 
move a  piece  of  bridge  work  in  order  that 
two  bicuspid  facings  which  had  broken 
off  might  be  repaired.  The  bite  was  such 
that  it  would  not  admit  of  any  extra 
metal  linguo-occlusally,  and  the  backings 
were  so  thin  that  I  could  not  hope  to  use 
such  a  method  as  Zentner's  riveting  or 
Bryant's  screws  and  nuts. 

I  may  say  here  that  the  facings  had 
broken  out  on  account  of  too  thin  a  back- 
ing and  exposure  of  the  facings  to  a  very 
heavy  bite. 

Realizing  that  I  could  not  employ  any 
of  the  usual  methods,  I  thought  out  the 
following,  which  may  be  in  use  by  many, 
although  I  had  not  before  heard  of  it, 
and  a  claim  to  originality  is  of  less  mo- 
ment than  the  usefulness  of  the  idea: 

I  trimmed  the  old  jagged  backing  and 
bent  it  with  pliers  until  I  had  nothing 
more  to  fear  from  the  bite.  Then  I 
straightened  the  pins,  and  filed  the  little 
heads  up,  so  that  they  were  of  the  same 
gage  as  the  pin.   Of  course,  in  cases  in 


which  the  pins  in  soldering  have  been 
crystallized,  and  snap  off  in  the  porce- 
lain, this  method  cannot  be  employed. 
The  pins  must  be  intact  after  the  re- 
maining chips  of  broken  facing  have  been 
cleared  away. 

Now  prepare  to  bake  porcelain-inlay 
facings.  A  matrix  is  needed.  This  can 
be  burnished  directly  on  the  bridge,  or  a 
dental  lac  or  modeling  compound  im- 
pression taken  and  the  matrix  burnished 
to  the  model.  I  can  suggest  but  two 
methods  to  obtain  the  holes  in  the  porce- 
lain facings  so  as  to  allow  the  new  facing 
to  fit  down  over  the  pins : 

( 1 )  Take  platinum  tubing  that  fits  ac- 
curately over  the  pins.  Cut  off  little 
pieces  a  trifle  longer  than  the  pins,  and 
pinch  this  trifle  in  the  pliers  while  the 
tube  is  still  on  the  pin.  This  closes  the 
one  end  of  the  tube.  See  that  the  tubes, 
two  to  each  tooth,  come  readily  away 
from  the  pins.  Now  burnish  the  foil- 
either  No.  30  gold  for  low-fusing  or  rhv 
platinum  for  high-fusing  body — to  the 
old  backing  and  the  gum,  allowing  the 
pins  to  puncture  it.    When  well  bnr- 
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niehed  replace  the  little  tubes,  and  with 
jelloT  beeswax — as  hard  as  it  can  be 
worked — remove  the  matrix  and  tubes 

together.  Carefully,  and  without  dis- 
turbing the  position  of  the  tube  in  the 
wax,  slip  steel  pins  one-fourth  to  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  length  into  the  tubes 
and  pour  the  impression  with  powdered 
asbestos  2  parts,  plaster  of  Paris  1  part, 
engsgiDg  the  protruding  pin  ends.  The 
pins  should  be  selected  beforehand  and 
should  accurately  fit  the  tubes.  Coat 
with  moistened  whiting  the  end  that  goes 
in  the  tube.  Dry  the  cast  gently,  re- 
move the  wax  by  dry  heat  and  cotton 
fiber,  and  bake  on  the  porcelain  body  in 
sQch  a  way  as  to  avoid  drawing  the  tubes 
awry,  and  contour  carefully  at  the  cervix. 

(2)  This  method  is  similar  to  the 
first  in  the  general  method  of  procedure, 
e.xcept  that  instead  of  platinum  tubed, 


gold-wire  pins  a  little  heavier  thui  the 
tooth-pins  are  baked  in  the  new  facing. 
These  pins  of  pure  gold  are  slipped  into 
the  wax  impression  through  the  punc- 
tures in  the  matrix,  no  tubes  having 
been  used  in  the  procedure. 

The  pins  are  long  enough  to  be  held 
by  the  investing  material,  and  are  after- 
ward cut  off  and  with  the  engine  bored 
out  of  the  porcelain.  As  the  gold  is  so 
soft,  this  can  be  readily  accomplished. 
Set  the  facings  with  cement  as  carefully 
as  for  an  inlay,  roughening  the  pins, 
backings,  and  bsck  of  the  facing.  Pro- 
tect well  while  the  cement  is  setting. 

If  the  bite  is  judiciously  handled,  the 
work  will  be  successful,  and  although 
the  account  is  somewhat  lengthy,  IJhe 
method  is  really  a  verv  easy  one  to  a 
man  accustomed  to  working  with  porce- 
lain. 


THE  BIiUlG  I.IGHT  AND  HBAT  AS  THEBAPEUTXC  AOBNTB. 


Br  A.  W.  HARLAH,  H.D.,  D.D.a.,  Hew  York,  It.  V. 


(Read  before  tbe  National  Dental  Association,  in  general  Bession,  at  its  tenth  annual  meeting, 
AtlanU,  Qa.,  September  10,  1900.) 


FOB  several  years  hints  as  to  the  use- 
fulness of  the  blue  light  have  ap- 
peared in  our  journals  and  the  daily 
papers,  without  much  thought  as  to  its 
utility  as  a  therapeutic  agent.  Many 
years  ago,  from  the  experiments  of  Gen- 
eral Alfred  Pleasanton,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Prof.  John  W.  Draper,  Schellen,  Pan- 
coast,  and  others,  some  things  were 
learned  with  reference  to  the  action  of 
flie  blue  light  on  vegetation  and  fruit- 
growing, but  not  much  was  obtained  rela- 
Hre  to  its  action  in  inducing  relaxation 
of  the  nervous  system  as  a  whole.  It  was 
found  that  in  all  cases  of  "excessively 
accelerated  tension,"  much  relief  was 
experienced  when  the  blue  ray  was  used. 

It  remained  for  Professor  Redard  to 
demonstrate  by  this  means  a  sort  of  anes- 
thesia which  wonld  enable  the  operator 


to  extract  a  tooth  or  two  after  an  expo- 
sure of  the  eyes  to  a  blue  ray  through  an 
electric  lamp.  This  was  done  by  'using 
a  sixteen-candle  lamp,  with  a  bright 
metal  reflector,  held  at  about  four  inches 
from  the  open  eyes  of  the  patient.  The 
head  and  the  lamp  were  covered  with 
some  dark  blue  cloth,  and  the  room  was 
darkened  for  about  two  or  three  minutes, 
when  the  anesthesia  was  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent pain  in  the  extraction  of  two  or  more 
teeth. 

After  reading  Professor  Bedard's  ar- 
ticle a  little  more  than  two  years  ago,  I 
had  a  blue  lamp  installed;  for  some  rea- 
son, however,  it  did  not  act  perfectly  well, 
so  I  used  a  reflector  composed  of  a  series 
of  mirrors,  which  gave  me  much  better 
results. 

After  a  time  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
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that  I  could  improve  upon  this,  so  I 
had  a  lamp  case  constructed  of  tin,  lined 
with  a  thin  sheet  of  asbestos,  and  the  out- 
side and  inside  painted  and  varnished  a 
dark  blue.  After  the  lamp  was  adjusted, 
I  had  a  blue  glass  slide  so  that  the  light 
would  pass  through  the  lamp  and  the 
slide,  making  it  more  efEective.  It  now 
works  very  well,  and  I  hope  that  it  will 
enable  many  of  you  to  perform  small 
operations  on  the  teeth  and  gums  pain- 
lessly, without  using  drugs.  In  all  cases 
of  pain  in  the  jaws  an  exposure  of  from 
two  to  three  minutes  will  arrest  it  for 
several  hours.  This  is  true  also  when  it 
is  applied  to  bruises  and  sprains,  or 
lacerations.  I  have  extracted  several 
teeth,  one  at  a  time,  with  this  improved 
lamp,  and  have  removed  deposits  from 
the  roots  of  teeth  that  were  very  sensi- 
tive before  the  exposure. 

It  may  be  that  the  series  of  mirrors 
will  be  an  addition  to  the  efficiency  of  this 
lamp,  but  I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  say 
that  it  is  a  necessity  to  obtain  the  best 
results. 

TlIB  BLUE  LIGHT  AXD  HEAT  ON  THE 
GUMS. 

For  more  than  two  years  I  have  used 
a  small  blue  light  on  the  gums  for  two 

purposes :  The  first  is  to  cause  a  relaxa- 
tion of  the  nervous  tension ;  and  the 
second,  for  the  purpose  of  applying  heat 
in  connection  with  the  blue  light,  so  as 
to  effect  a  double  object — to  prevent  the 
development  of  organisms  and  to  stimu- 
late the  tissues  to  a  return  to  health. 
If  the  deposits  are  removed  from  the  root 
of  a  tooth,  and  if  they  are  carefully 
w^hed  out  of  the  pocket  and  around  the 
gingival  margin,  this  small  blue  lamp 


may  be  held  within  one-half  to  one-quar- 
ter of  an  inch  from  the  gum  for  from 
two  to  three  minutes,  when  the  operation 
is  suspended  until  the  next  day. 

After  six  daily  exposures,  I  allow  the 
patient  to  rest  for  a  week,  when  upon  a 
close  examination,  if  the  deposils  are 
found  to  have  been  zraiored,  I  repeat  the 
exposure  for  another  six  days  and  the 
case  will  be  practically  cured.  Great 
care  must  be  used  not  to  bum  the  gum 
tissue.  If  it  be  found  that  all  discharges 
of  pus  from  the  pockets  have  not  been 
arrested  by  these  exposures,  I  give  an- 
other period  of  rest  to  the  patient  and  re- 
peat the  exposure.  Durmg  the  treat- 
ments no  medicines  are  used  at  all,  but 
I  thoroughly  massage  the  gums,  and  the 
patient  brushes  the  teeth,  using  a  simple 
powder.  There  is  no  objection  to  the 
use  of  any  of  the  non-irritating  washes 
during  the  treament. 

The  ancients  were  in  the  habit  of 
using  various  colored  lights  in  the  treat- 
ment of  diseases,  but  their  systems  fell 
into  disrepu  te  because  they  enveloped 
them  with  so  much  secrecy  that  only 
charlatans  and  impostors  applied  them. 
It  was  not  imtil  Finsen  and  Roentgen 
placed  before  the  world  their  discoveries 
that  a  renewed  interest  was  displayed  in 
the  utilization  of  varioxis  rays  in  the 
treatment  of  disease,  as  well  as  the  diag- 
nosis of  obscure  lesions. 

These  few  observations  are  presented 
to  you  with  the  hope  that  operations 
around  the  roots  of  teeth  and  treatment 
of  diseases  of  the  gums  may  be  much 
simplified,  and  that  the  dread  of  the 
chair  may  not  deter  so  many  persons 
from  obtaining  satisfactory  dental  ser- 
vice. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


AN  IITBTANCE  OF  THB  SNBOWMEKT  OF  A  DKNTAIi 

SCHOOXi. 


To  THE  Editor  of  the  Dbntai.  Cosmos: 

Sir, — In  the  discuasion  that  followed 
Dr.  Butler's  paper  on  "The  Educational 
Problem"  [CosMOS  for  February,  page 
172],  Dr.  Brophy  is  reported  to  have 
asked  this  question  [page  182]  :  "Tell 
me,  gentlemen,  if  you  can,  where  there  is 
a  dental  institution  in  this  world  that  has 
an  endowment  of  a  dollar 

No  one  present  at  that  meeting  seemed 
able  to  name  a  dental  school  that  had  an 
endowment.  I  wish,  therefore,  through 
your  columns  to  say  that  the  Harvard 
Dental  School  has  an  endowment  of 
twenty-six  thousand  dollars.  Twenty 


thousand  of  this  sum  was  given  by  one 
man,  and  is  known  as  the  "Henry  C. 
Warren  endowment." 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  fact,  if  made 
known,  may  serve  to  help  others  inter- 
ested in  dental  schools  to  obtain  endow- 
ments. You  will,  I  think,  agree  with  me 
that  it  is  only  through  the  medium  of 
lai^  endowments  for  onr  dental  schools 
that  we  can  obtain  the  best  in  dental  edu- 
cation. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Eugene  H.  Smith,  Dean, 
Harvard  University  Dental  School. 
Boston,  Februaiy  11,  1907. 


MIXTURE  OF  GASES  IN  OXTHTDBOGEI7  BI.OWFIFE. 


To  THE  Editob  or  THE  Dental  Cosmos  : 

Sir, — The  recent  announcement  in  a 
scientific  journal  of  a  new  oxyhydrogen 
blowpipe  may  be  of  interest  to  dentists. 
It  is  said  that  hitherto,  in  the  oxyhydro- 
gen bbwpipe,  a  thorough  mixture  of  the 
gases  previous  to  combustion  was  not 
feasible,  owing  to  the  liability  of  the 
flames  traveling  back  and  causing  an  ex- 
plosion in"  the  mixing  chamber. 

The  inventors  (of  the  Society  TO-xyhy- 
drique),  knowing  that  the  propagation 
of  the  flame  in  the  tube  is  not  instantane- 
ous, but  proceeds  at  a  definite  calcula- 
ble rate,  get  over  the  explosion  difficulty 
by  making  the  mixed  gases  travel  toward 
the  flame  orifice  at  a  higher  speed  than 
the  rate  of  the  propagation  backward 
Tithin  the  tube.  So  long  as  this  speed  is 


kept  up,  combustion  proceeds  only  at  the 
orifice,  the  flame  cannot  penetrate  to  the 
mixing  chamber,  and  internal  explosion 
is  impossible. 

On  reading  this,  I  naturally  thought 
of  the  BoUo-Knapp  blowpipe,  which  I 
nsed  a  great  deal  about  twelve  years  ago. 
Here  we  have  practically  an  oxyhydrogen 
blowpipe  in  which  the  gases  certainly  are 
effectively  mixed  in  a  chamber  which  is 
a  foot  or  two  away  from  the  flame  orifice. 

A  point  of  interest  is.  Did  Dr.  Knapp 
just  miss  the  idea  of  applying  the  prin- 
ciple alluded  to  ?  That  seems  to  be  quite 
probable,  as  I  remember  well  that  one  of 
OUT  reasons  for  abandoning  the  use  of 
the  blowpipe  was  that  the  flame  did  occa- 
sionally "strike  back"  and  cause  an  ex- 
plosion, the  pistol-like  crack  of  which  was 
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rather  disconcerting,  although  it  did  no 
material  damage  to  the  instrument. 

It  is  easy  now  to  see  that  such  explo- 
sions took  place  whenever  the  pressure  of 
one  or  both  of  the  gases  fell  below  that 
required  to  produce  the  necessary  speed 
of  travel.  But  were  the  instructions 
given  as  to  the  use  of  the  Knapp  blow- 
pipe such  as  would  lead  one  to  believe 


that  its  inventor  knew  the  importance  of 
the  speed  relation,  the  application  of 
which  we  are  told  has  recently  been  pat- 
ented in  all  the  chief  countries  ? 

Yours  truly, 

D.  M.  Shaw. 

RoTAL  Dektal  Hospital,  Iaicbstsb  Sq., 
London,  W.  C.  July  24, 1906. 


BBNTAX.  INSTRUMENTS  INCI-UDBD  IN  SUBGIGAL  BQ0IP- 
MENT  OF  RUSSIAN  WARSHIPS. 


To  THE  EdITOB  or  THE  DENTAL  OOBUOS : 

Sir, — It  is  an  item  of  special  interest 
to  note  that  in  the  "Report  on  the  Rus- 
sian Medical  and  Sanitary  Features  of 
the  Russo-Jap  War,"  by  Surgeon  Ray- 
mond Spear,  TJ.  S.  N".,  it  appears  (see 
page  77)  that  according  to  hia  observa- 
tions in  Manchuria  the  instruments  sup- 
plied to  the  Russian  ships  included  in  his 
report  consisted  of  a  general  operating 
case  and  a  dental  ease.   No  special  eye, 


ear,  throat,  or  nose  instrument  cases  were 
allowed.  With  the  instruments  on  board, 
however,  almost  any  ordinary  operation 
could  be  performed. 

This  report  was  upon  Buasian  ships  in 
the  harbor  at  Vladivostok  that  saw  ser- 
vice during  the  war. 

Yours  truly, 

Wm.  C.  Fishee. 
New  Yobk,  Norember  26,  1006. 


FOBBIALIN  AND  TBICRESOIi  FOR  PUTRBSCBITr  PUIiPd. 


To  THE  EdITOB  of  THE  DeNTAL  COSHOS  : 

Sir, — I  can  add  my  favorable  expres- 
sions to  those  of  Dr.  C.  L.  Rion  (Cosmos, 
February  issue,  page  1S8)  in  relation  to 
the  use  of  formalin  and  tricresol.  In 
fact,  I  consider  it  a  specific  in  such  cases. 
I  have  used  the  remedy  for  about  two 
years,  and  cannot  recall  any  number  of 
cases  that  did  not  respond  to  this  treat- 
ment. 


I  have  applied  it  to  teeth  containing 
badly  putresced  pulps  accompanied  by 
pericementitis ;  and  although  it  is  contra- 
indicated  to  hermetically  seal  such  cavi- 
ties with  any  other  drug,  I  have  done  so 
with  this  combination  and  obtained  ex- 
cellent results. 

Yours  truly, 

M.  J.  OllTMAN. 
New  York,  N,  Y.,  Febmaiy  7,  1907. 
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Tentb  Annual  Heetlngr,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  September  18-21,  1906. 


Cteneral  Sessions. 


(Continued  fi«m  page  185.) 


Tuesday — First  Session. 
(Oontinued.) 

The  subject  of  Dr.  Butler's  paper  was 
passed,  and  the  next  order  of  business 
was  the  report  of  the  Executive  Council, 
by  the  chairman,  Dr.  Burkhaht,  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Council  recommends  that  a  resolution 
vhich  was  submitted  to  them  by  the  delates 
to  the  International  Dental  Federation  rep- 
resenting this  association,  to  the  effoet  that 
an  invitation  be  extended  to  the  International 
Dental  Federation  to  meet  in  the  United 
States  in  1908,  be  adopted,  and  that  we  ex- 
tend to  the  Federation  an  invitation  to  meet 
here  at  that  time,  and  that  the  officers  of  this 
association  be  instructed  to  formulate  tbat 
inritatiMi  in  due  form.  The  Council  aUo 
reennmends  that  the  usual  appropriation  of 
fStf  dollars  be  made  to  the  International 
Dmtal  Federation. 

We  also  wish  to  report  that  the  ehairmaD 
of  the  Committee  on  Joumal^  Dr.  Kimball, 
lias  made  a  report  to  tbe  Council,  and  that 
this  matter,  together  with  the  president's 
neominendations,  will  be  presented  to  the 
Conncit  this  afternoon  by  a  special  eom- 
ffiittee. 

We  also  wish  to  report  that  the  resigna- 
tioDS  of  Dr.  A.  t.  Northrop  of  New  Yoric  city 
ud  Dr.  W.  P.  Dickinson  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  have  been  accepted. 

The  r^rt  of  the  Council  was  on  mo- 
tion adopted. 

Dr.  C.  N.  Johnson,  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  being  absent,  the 
President  appointed  in  his  stead  Dr.  C. 
M.  Work  of  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 


The  general  session  then  adjourned 
until  7.30  P.M. 


Tuesday— Second  Session. 

The  second  general  session  was  called 
to  order  by  the  president,  Dr.  M.  F.  Fin- 
lej,  at  8  o'clock  Tuesday  evening,  Sep- 
tember 18th. 

The  Executive  Council,  through  its 
chairman.  Dr.  Bubkhart,  reported  as 
follows : 

The  Executive  Council  reports  that  at  its 
meeting  this  aftemocai  reports  were  received 
from  the  delates  of  the  association  to  the 
International  Dental  Federation,  which  re- 
port was  rrferred  to  the  Publication  Com- 
mittee to  be  printed  in  the  Transactions. 

The  Cbuncil  also  reports  that  in  deference 
to  the  wishes  of  a  very  considerable  number 
of  the  members  of  the  association,  who  have 
felt  that  the  election  of  officers  was  held  at 
a  time  when  many  could  not  be  present,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  all  an  opportunity 
to  express  tjiemselves,  we  recommend  the  sus- 
pension of  the  rules,  and  that  the  election  be 
held  tomorrow,  Wednesday,  at  one  o'clock. 

On  motion  the  report  of  the  Council 
was  adopted. 

The  general  session  then  adjonrned 
until  Wednesday  at  1  o'clock. 


Wednesday — Third  Session. 

The  third  general  session  was  called 
to  order  on  Wednesday  morning  Septem- 
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ber  19th,  at  12  o'clock,  by  the  president, 
Dr.  M.  F.  Finley. 

The  first  order  of  business  was  the 
reading  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Harlan, 
New  York,  on  "The  Blue  Ijight  and  Heat 
as  Therapeutic  Agents." 

[This  paper  ia  printed  in  full  at  page 
381  of  the  present  issue  of  the  Cos- 
mos.] 

Discussion. 

Dr.  QoRDON  White,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
We  all  know  that  the  Roentgen  ray  has 
been  used  very  extensively  and  success- 
fully in  lupus ;  and  we  know,  or  rather  we 
are  supposed  to  understand,  that  many 
cases  have  been  cured  in  that  way.  That 
the  various  rays  have  therapeutic  power  is 
perhaps  not  questioned.  It  is,  however, 
a  question  in  my  mind  whether  the  law 
of  suggestion  does  not  play  a  part  in  the 
production  of  anesthesia  by  the  blue 
light.  This  is  a  subject  worthy  of  consid- 
eriation,  as  I  said,  which  may  prove  of 
great  value  to  us,  and  I  hope  that  some- 
one will  discuss  the  subject  who  knows 
more  about  it. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Smith,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Experiences  have  been  called  for  from 
those  who  have  made  use  of  the  blue 
light.  I  need  it  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
ago.  I  was  called  upon  once  to  extract 
some  teeth  for  a  lady,  and  it  was  done 
under  the  influence  of  the  blue  light  from 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  The  lady 
was  nervous  and  motional  to  an  ex- 
treme degree,  and  being  a  believer  in  the 
effects  of  the  blue  light,  had  bad  built 
an  extension  to  her  sittiug  room,  which 
was  lined  with  glass  of  a  blue  shade — 
quite  a  deep  blue — especially  in  the  ceil- 
ing. She  sent  for  me  to  have  several  teeth 
extracted  in  this  room.  I  visited  the 
house,  and  extracted  two  teeth  on  the  first 
occasion  without,  she  said,  causing  her 
any  pain  whatever.  In  a  few  months 
afterward  she  sent  for  me  a  second  time, 
and  I  extracted  three  teeth,  again  without 
giving  her  any  pain. 

I  simply  mention  this  to  show  that  it 
ii  not  a  new  idea  or  method.  The  con- 
centration of  the  light  upon  special  tis- 
sue I  think  is  new,  but  there  is  a  class 
of  physicians  who  have  great  faith  in  the 


use  of  the  blue  lig^t  for  its  general  effect 
upon  the  human  body,  and  this  lady  was 
a  believer  in  that  theory. 
Dr.  N.  G.  Slaughter,  Athens,  Ga.  I 

would  like  to  ask  the  essayist  if  he  has 
ever  attempted  to  extract  a  pulp-  under 
this  light  ? 

Dr.  Harlak  (closing  the  discussion). 
The  idea  of  the  use  of  the  blue  light  is 
BO  ancient  that  there  is  not  a  man  in  this 
room  old  enough  to  be  the  great-great- 
grandson  of  the  man  who  first  advaiu^ 
the  theory.  There  have  been  many  people 
who  have  installed  in  their  houses  rooms 
in  which  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  different 
kinds  of  light,  principally  the  benefit  ot 
the  blue-light  bath.  When  a  person  is  to 
take  this  bath  he  sits  in  the  room  for 
two  hours  at  a  time,  with  the  back,  arm, 
or  whatever  portion  of  the  body  he  de- 
sires to  receive  its  benefits  exposed  to  the 
blue  light.  We  all  know  that  if  you  sit 
in  front  of  a  blue  light  for  any  length  of 
time  you  will  become  drowsy  and  thor- 
oughly relaxed.  If  you  sit  in  front  of  a 
red  light  it  excites,  makes  you  restless  and 
wakeful.  I  have  experimented  a  great 
deal  with  this  blue  light,  and  it  has  been 
a  wonderful  aid  to  me.  When  I  am  to  op- 
erate on  a  patient,  I  simply  tell  him  that 
I  will  not  hurt  him.  I  then  darken  the 
room,  and  turn  on  this  blue  light,  and 
when  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  go  to 
work  without  saying  anything,  and  the 
patient  says  it  Aoea  not  hurt.  I  have 
not  attempted  to  extract  a  pulp  under 
this  light,  but  I  have  been  experiment- 
ing with  it  for  about  three  years,  and 
Dr.  Gordon  White  was  in  my  office  about 
two  years  ago  and  saw  some  of  the  in- 
complete lamps,  which  are  now  more 
complete. 

It  affords  me  a  great  deal  of  plea^ 

ure  to  present  a  thought  in  connection 
with  the  utilization  of  an  agent  that 
anybody  can  handle  without  delete- 
rious effects  to  the  patient,  unless  the 
lamp  be  placed  too  close  to  the  face, 
when  it  will  bum  the  same  as  any  other 
ray  would. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  the 

report  of  the  Executive  Council,  throagh 
its  chairman.  Dr.  H.  J.  Bchkhart: 
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I  would  ask  the  members  of  the  aasociation 
to  give  close  attention  to  the  matters  which 
I  will  bring  before  jou  at  this  time,  because 
in  the  ju^ment  of  the  Council  they  affect 
the  asscciaiion  members  more  vitally  thui  any 
matters  which  have  come  before  the  asso- 
ciation in  a  long^  tbne.  The  matter  of  pnh- 
lishing  a  dental  journal  has  been  agitated 
for  acme  time,  and  I  am  hapi^  to  tell  you 
that  after  a  considerable  amount  of  time  spent 
in  consultation  and  discuBSion,  the  Council 
ia  of  the  opinion  that  with  the  amendments 
which  are  to  be  offered  today,  and  with  what 
can  be  accomplished  1^  the  officers  of  the  as- 
sociation before  the  next  meeting,  that,  com- 
niencing  with  the  next  meeting  of  the  asso- 
ciation in  July  or  August,  you  will  have  a 
journal  of  your  own.  The  committee  recom- 
mends the  following  amendments  to  the  by- 
laws, which  under  the  rules  will  have  to  be 
laid  over  until  next  year  before  final  action 
thereon : 

Art.  V,  Sect.  2: 

Add  to  the  geelion — 'of  which  so  much 
■ball  be  set  aside  as  shall  be  necMsary  to 
secure  for  the  member  a  subscription  to  the 
Journal  of  the  National  Dental  Association." 

Art.  V,  Sect.  3: 

Insert  after  "branches" — "nor  be  entitled 
to  receive  the  Journal  of  the  National  Dental 
AMOciation." 

(Signed)    Chab.  O.  Kiuball,  Chairman, 
E.  K.  Blaib, 
J.  Y.  Cbawford, 

Committee. 

The  Council  recommend  that  these  amend- 
ments be  presented,  and  laid  over  under  the 
rules  until  next  year. 

I  wish  to  bring  another  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  association.  It  was  ordered  by 
the  Committee  of  Fifteen  of  the  Fourth  Inter- 
national Dental  Congress  that  the  cases  con- 
taining models,  etc.,  which  were  exhibited 
at  the  St.  Louis  Congress,  he  turned  over  to 
the  Army  Medical  Museum  at  Washinjj^ton. 
We  are  informed  that  that  has  not  been  done, 
and  it  is  rttcommended  by  the  Executive  Coun- 
ril  that  the  association  instruct  its  secretary 
to  request  the  gentlemen  who  has  charge  of 
these  models  and  eases  to  at  once  turn  them 
over  to  the  Army  Medical  Museum. 

On  motion  the  report  of  the  Executive 
Council  was  adopted. 

Dr.  BcRKHART  then  made  a  report 
from  the  Committee  of  Organization  of 


the  Fourth  International  Dental  Con- 
gress, as  follows : 

It  was  agreed  by  this  association  and  the 
committee  acting  for  it,  that  a  full  and  de- 
tailed statement  would  be  made  to  this  asso- 
ciation and  to  the  profession  at  large  at  the 
close  of  the  congress  with  reference  to  the 
receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  congress 
funds.  I  have  here  the  report  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee,  which  gives 
in  detail  all  the  sources  of  revenue  to  the 
congress.  I  have  to  present  also  the  report 
of  the  treasurer  of  the  congress: 

Heport  of  the  Finance  Commitiee,  Foubtu 
Internatioxal  Dental  Conobess. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen, — In  sub- 
mitting herewith  the  report  of  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Fourth  International  .Den- 
tal Congress,  we  desire  first  of  all  to  express 
our  appreciation  of  the  courtesy,  consider- 
ation, and  uniform  confidence  displayed  to- 
ward us  by  your  committee,  and  the  wide- 
spread and  universal  trust  in  our  integrity 
and  purpose  by  the  profession  at  large.  This 
mutual  trust  and  confidence  left  the  commit- 
tee with  a  free  hand  and  enabled  it  to  enter 
upon  and  prosecute  its  important  work  to  a 
successful  conclusion.  On  accepting  appoint- 
ment on  this  committee  our  first  duty  ap- 
peared to  be  to  study  the  scope  and  finan- 
cial need  of  the  congress,  and  to  formulate, 
as  nearly  as  might  be,  an  estimate  of  the 
probable  expense  attending  its  organization 
and  work.  Naturally  we  turned  first  of  all  to 
the  published  proceedings  of  the  Columbian 
Congress,  thinking  that  the  expense  and  re- 
sults of  that  gathering  would  assist  us  ma- 
terially in  the  work  we  had  undertaken;  but 
to  our  surprise  and  astonishment,  no  financial 
report  of  that  congress  could  be  found,  and 
an  appeal  to  the  ofiicera,  charged  with  the 
duty  ot  financing  it,  threw  no  light  upon  the 
subject  whatsoever,  so  that  we  were  com- 
pelled to  devise  and  develop  measures  of  rais- 
ing money  without  any  assistance  from  the 
experience  of  those  preceding  us  in  similar 
undertakings.  The  first  work  of  your  com- 
mittee, therefore,  and  that  as  a  basis  upon 
which  to  found  their  efforts,  was  to  formulate 
a  careful  estimate  of  the  total  expenses  prob- 
ably necessary  to  organize,  conduct,  and  com- 
plete the  work  of  such  a  congress;  secondly, 
what  percentage  of  the  required  amount  could 
be  derived  from  membership  fees ;  and  thirdly, 
from  what  sources  the  balance  of  the  funds 
mi^t  be  procured. 

After  giving  to  these  questions  such  study 
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as  time  and  available  experience  would  per- 
mit, it  was  estimated  that  from  $28,000  to 
$30,000  would  be  necessary  to  complete  the 
work  along  the  lines  already  projected  by 
your  oommittee;  and  that  from  $15,000  to 
$18,000  of  this  amount  could  probably  be  de- 
rived from  membership  fees  (see  minutes  of 
the  Chicago  meeting  of  your  committee).  But 
just  here  aroee  an  unexpected  and  most  per- 
plexing problem,  occasioned  by  the  decision 
of  your  committee  already  announced,  to 
present  to  each  member  the  bound  proceed- 
ings of  the  congress,  for  a  fee  of  ten  dollaTB, 
we  having  estimated  that  to  report,  edif^ 
print,  bind,  and  deliver  the  Transactions, 
would  cost  a  sum  equal  to  if  not  in  excess  of 
that  fee,  bo  that  we  were  confronted  at  the 
start  with  the  necessity  for  raising  from 
$12,000  to  $15,000  from  sources  other  than 
that  of  membership  fees.  This,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  your  committee,  should  be  done  if 
possible,  without  asking  for  personal  Bub- 
icriptiona  from  individual  members  of  the 
profession,  as  ia  usual  with  such  ^theringa. 

Four  avenues  for  raising  this  amount 
seemed  open  to  us,  namely — First,  dental  ex- 
hibits; second,  dental  Bocieties;  third,  dental 
eollf|^;  and  fourth,  dental  manufacturers 
and  dealers.  The  first  of  these  was  eertain 
to  yield  something,  as  it  had  been  already 
decided  to  make  d^tal  exhibits  a  future  of 
the  congress;  the  second  seemed  reasonably 
certain,  as  we  felt  sure  that  the  whole  pro- 
feraion  was  deeply  interested,  and  through 
its  oiganization  would  do  what  it  could  to 
make  the  congress  a  success.  The  third  was 
somewhat  problematic,  as  most  if  not  all  of 
our  schools  were  experiencing  difficulty  in 
meeting  their  own  necessary  expenses;  while 
the  fourth  was  felt  by  many  to  be  without  any 
promise  whatsoever.  However,  the  needs 
were  imperative,  the  objects  worthy,  and  it 
was  believed  by  your  committee  that  upon 
a  fair  presentation  of  the  matter  the,  manu- 
facturers and  dealers  would  willingly  come 
to  our  assistance,  and  it  is  with  the  greatest 
gratification  that  we  are  able  to  report  that 
in  this,  as  in  all  other  matters  pertaining  to 
the  finances  of  the  congress,  we  were  not 
disappointed,  as  will  be  shown  by  a  detailed 
statement  of  receipts  appended  to  this  report. 

In  all  the  work  of  your  committee  there 
was  nothing  more  gratifying  than  the  encour- 
agement and  assistance  which  we  received 
from  the  dental  manufacturers  and  dealers, 
and  we  are  glad  to  believe  that,  in  their  cor- 
dial response  to  our  appeal,  something  of  the 
unwarranted  though  real  antagonism  between 
them  and  the  profession  existing  through  so 
many  years  has  been  broken  down;  and  if 


we  are  right  in  thus  believing,  this  result,  if 
it  were  the  only  one  growing  out  of  this  most 
successful  congress,  would  be  worth  its  en- 
tire cost  of  mon^  and  effort.  Two  other  ex- 
periences were  also  extremely  gratifying  to 
your  committee,  and  we  believe  they  will  be 
also  to  the  entire  profession — namely,  first, 
that  every  subscription  to  the  Congress  Ex- 
pense Fund  that  was  made  unconditionally 
was  paid  promptly  and  in  full;  and  second, 
that  out  of  the  hundreds  of  personal  checks 
received  from  almost  every  city  and  town  in 
the  United  States,  not  a  single  one  was  pro 
tested— a  showing  we  believe  not  experienced 
in  any  other  enterprise  of  like  magnitude, 
and  testifying  to  the  high  character  and 
honest  purpose  of  the  individual  members  of 
the  congress;  and  your  committee  feels  that 
it  would  be  derelict  to  its  privilege  and  op- 
portimity  did  it  not  in  this  public  manner 
bear  testimony  to  this  expression  of  profes- 
sional integrity. 

Hie  itemized  statement  of  the  receipts  of 
the  congress  from  all  sources  is  as  follows: 

Dental  EahihiU. 

1904. 

April   11.   Dr.    Gallie,  ehairman 

committee   $1,000.00 

May     28.    Dr.  Gallic    850.00 

Sept.      2.     "       "      cash   258.00 

"         2.     "       "     checks    2,707.« 

"         2.     "       '          "    178.31 

21.     "       "         "    181.90 

Oct.      17.     "                 "    39.72 

Nov.       3.     "       "      (B.  Holly 

Smith)    700.00 

$5,913.42 

Contributions  from  Dental  Societies. 
1903. 

Sept.    28.    National  Dental  Asso- 
ciation   $500.00 

Oct.      14.    Buffalo  Dental  Associa- 
tion   25.00 

"       28.   Fourth  District  Dental 

Society,  N.  Y.   25.00 

Nov.     14.   First   District  DenUl 

Society,  N.  Y.   250.00 

"        19.    Pennsylvania  State 

Dental  Society   250.00 

Dec.       I.   Eighth  District  Dental 

Society,  N.  Y   lOO.OO 

1904. 

Jan.     27.   Syracuse    Dental  So- 
ciety, N.  Y   26.00 

Feb.       0.   Chester  and  Delaware 

County  Societies,  Fa.  10.00 

"        16.   Khode    Island  Stete 

Dental  Society   15.00 

"        16.   Colorado  SUte  Dental 

Association.    50.00 

"        15.   Denver  Dental  Associa- 
tion   50.00 
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2».   Maine  Dental  Society 
20.   Fraternal   Dental  So- 
ciety, St.  Louis  

lUnb    3.    Odontfi^phics,  Kan- 
sas City  

"  9.  Beaming  DenUl  Society 
"     18.    American    Society  of 

Orthodontists   

**     22.    District  Columbia  Den- 
tal Socie^   

"     28.   Virginia  State  Dental 

Auociation   

April   11.   Institute  Dental  Peda- 

gopcs   

11,   Maryland  State  Dental 

Society   

"      18.   Detroit  DenUl  Society 
"      18.   Jean  J.  Loizeaux,  Bos- 
ton   

22.   New    York  Institute 

Stomatology   

"     29.   Metropolitan  District 
Dental  Society,  Mass. 
May     3.   New  York  Odontologi- 

cal  Society   

4.    Fifth    District  Dental 

Society,  N.  Y  

"  4.  American  Academy  of 
Dental  Science,  Bos- 
ton   

"  6.  Valley  District  Dental 
Society,  Jtoss  

6.  S.  E.  District  Dental 

Society,  Mass  

7.  Rochester    Dental  So- 

ciety. N.  Y  

11.    Central  District  DenUl 

„  Society,  Mass  

17.    Iowa  State  Dental  So- 
«  ciety   

19.  Third   District  Dental 

Society,  N.  Y  

20.  Harries  Dental  Society, 

Pa  

21.  Sixth    Disitrict  Dental 

Society,  N.  Y  

2l.    Illinois    State  Dental 
Society   

24.  Lake  Erie  Dental  So- 

ciety, Pa  

25.  Eastern  Dental  Society 

26.  Texas  State  Dental  So- 

ciety   

31.   Kentucky  State  Dental 

Association   

31.   Utah  State  Dental  As 

sociation   

3.    Susquehanna  Dental 

Aasociation   

8.  Second  District  Dental 

Society   

13.  Southern  Wisconsin 

Dental  Association . . 

14.  Lebanon  Valley  Dental 

Association,  Pa.   

17.   Columbus   Dental  So- 
ciety   

▼vn.  XXIX.— ^ 


$2S.OO 

June 

17. 

60.00 

(. 

20. 

50.00 

15.00 

(1 

20. 

50.00 

11 

24. 

100.00 

II 

28. 

25.00 

u 

29. 

SlW.UU 

oU.UU 

July 

1. 
7. 

41.00 

7. 

1.00 

8. 

50.00 

SO.OO 

11. 

200.00 

(1 

if 

12. 
12. 

60.00 

" 

13. 

50.00 

13. 

16.00 

II 

13. 

10.00 

K 

16. 

28.00 

It 

18. 

25.00 

It 

18. 

100.00 

« 

19. 

60.00 

(1 

19. 

10.00 

I. 

25. 

60.00 

tl 

26. 

300.00 

II 

29. 

50.00 

II 

29. 

26.00 
200.00 
100.00 
22.00 
25.00 
100.00 
25.00 
16.00 
20.00 


Aug. 


ciety    $50.00 

Alumni  Association.  N. 
Y.  College  of  Den- 
tistry  . . .  .*   26.00 

Pennsylvania  Associa- 
tion Dental  Surgery  43.00 
Milwaukee  Dental  So- 
ciety   10.00 

Lehigh  Vall^  Dental 

Society    10.00 

Ifossaehusetts  Dental 

Society    60.00 

Dallas  Dental  Society  16.00 
North  Carolina  Dental 

Society    169.00 

Dental  Society  of  the 

State  of  New  York. .  400.00 
Luzerne    and  Lacka- 
wanna  Dental  Soci- 
ety, Pa     10.00 

Indiana    State  Dental 

Aasociation    SO.DO 

Tbiedo  Dental  Society  25.00 
Academy  of  Stomatol- 
ogy, Philadelphia  . . .  69.00 
Ditto  (June  7,  1905)  ..  31.00 
Southern  California 

Dental  Association  ■ .  12.50 
Los    Angeles  Associa- 
tion of  Dental  Alumni  12.50 
California  State  Dental 

Association    60.00 

Chicago  Dental  Soci- 
ety   100.00 

Harvard  Odontological 

Society    10.00 

Jefferson  County  Den- 
tal Society.  N.  Y   10.00 

Psi  Omega  Fraternity, 

Pittsburg,  Pa   150.00 

Lynn   Dental  Society, 

Mass   10.00 

Wisconsin  State  Dental 

Society    100.00 

New  Hampshire  Dental 

Society    25.00 

Georgia    State  Dental 

Society    100.00 

Lycoming  County  Den- 
tal Society,  Pa   10.00 

3.  Connecticut  State  Den- 

tal Association    200.00 

4.  Odontological  Society, 

Cincinnati,  0   26.00 

10.  Kansas    State  Dental 

Association    100.00 

11.  New  Haven  Dental  So- 

ciety   26.00 

16.    South   Carolina  SUte 

Dental  Society    .  60.00 

15.  San  rraneiaco  Dental 

Aasociation    20.00 

16.  Michigan  State  Dental 

Association    100.00 

17.  Ohio  SUte  DenUl  So- 

ciety   100.00 
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17.   Northern  Ohio  Dental 

Association    950.00 

"       18.   Seventh  ZNstrict  Den-  Oct 

tal  Society,  N.  Y....  fiO.00 
"       22.   Tesmesaee  State  Dental  Jan. 

Association    100.00 

23.    Southern    Branch,  N. 

D.  A.   160.00 

*'        26.    Mississippi  State  Den-  " 

tal  Society    50.00 

"       29.   Southern    Branch,  N. 

D.  A.  (second)   ....  160.00 
29.   Odontological  Society, 

Chicago    200.00 

Sept.  1.  New  Jersey  Stat«  Den- 
tal Association   200.00 

"       21.   Detroit  Dental  Society 

(second)    1.00 

"       27.   National  Dental  Asso- 
ciation (second)    ...  500.00 

1906. 

Jan.  19.  Utah  State  Dental  So- 
ciety   6.00 

March  20.  Northeastern  Dental 
Association,  Connec- 
ticut   100.00 


Total   n,i»i.oo 

Oontributtona  from  Dental  College*, 
1904. 

March    4.   PhUadelphia  Dental 

OoUege    950.00 

"      23.    Kansas     City  Dental 

College    10.00 

■*      26.    Dental  Department 

University  of  Buffalo  60.00 
April    11.    Ohio  OoUege  Dental 

Surgeons    40.00 

"      11.   College   of  Dentistry, 
Un&eraity  of  Bouth- 

era  California   20.00 

'<      27.    Indiana  Dental  College  26.00 
hfay     12.    Dental  Department, 
University  of  Califor- 
nia   

"        18.    Baltimore    College  of 


Dental  Surgery 

o  r  k 
School   


21.    New  Y 


Dental 


June  17.  New  York  College  of 
Dentistry  

July  6.  H  a  r  T  a  ra  UniTersity, 
Dental  Department.. 
"  9.  Medico-Chirurgical  Col- 
lege, Dental  Depart- 
ment   

••  13.  College  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  San  Fran- 
cisco   

Not.     11.   University  Ann  Arhor. 

Dratal  Department. . 

Dec.  '  10.  University  of  Tennes- 
see, Dental  Depart- 
ment   


60.00 
50.00 
25.00 
60.00 
50.00 

100.00 

50.00 
20.00 

25.00 


ContribuUona  from  Dental  Dealert. 
1004. 

31.   The  S.  S.  White  Dental 

Mfg.  Co   9500.00 

9.   E.   de  Trey  &  Sons, 

Philadelphia   

13.    Kress    &    Owen  Co., 

New  York   

13.    John  T.  Nolde  Mfg  Co., 

St.  Louis   

16.   Dentists'   Supply  Co., 

New  York   

20.   Mrs.  W.  M.  Herriot  & 


Son,  Indianapolis  . . . 
March  23.   McKesson   &  Robbins, 
New  Yotk  . . . 
"     29.   Oakland  Chemic 
April 


10.00 

20.00 
100.00 
26.00 
25.00 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


29.   Oakland  Chemical  Co. 

2.  Friend   

2.    Sanitol  Co.,  St.  Louis 
"      18.   Dental  Protective  Sup- 
ply Co.    100.00 

June     17.    CoBBwetl  Dental  Supply 


July 
It 

Aug. 


Sept  7. 


28.   W.  V-B.  Ames,  Chicago 

28.  Lambert  Pharmacal 

Co.,  N.  Y  

1.  Noah  Spears  Co.,  Dal- 
las, Tex  

1.  Lee  S.  Smith  &  Son, 
Pittsburg   

11.  J.  W.  Ivory,  Philadel- 
phia   

22.  Dutro  ft  Hewitt  Doital 
Depot   

22.  Johnson  ft  Lund  Dental 
Depot   

24.  Hance  Bros.  &  White, 
Philadelphia   

29.  Consolidated  Dental 
Mig.  Co.,  Cleveland . , 


iftUg. 

A.    C.    Clark   ft  Co., 

Chicago   

8.   Dental  Brief   (L.  D. 

Oaulk,  Philadelphia) 
13.   Buffalo  Dental  Mfg.  Co. 


Oct 
1906. 

March    9.   Hisey  Dental  Mfg.  Co., 
St.  Louis   


25.00 
26.00 

25.00 

10.00 

50X0 

50.00 

2eilO 

26.00 

5.00 

10.00 

25.00 

50.00 
100.00 

25.00 
91,430.00 


Total  contributions  from  all  sources  916,149.tf 
1587  members  at  910.00  each   15,870.00 


Making  a  grand  total  of  931.019.4S 

Received  for  medals    110.00 

"        "  cases    9.00 


Total  receipts   93U38.42 


Total    9616.00 


This,  as  your  Treasurer's  report  will  show, 
is  ample  to  meet  all  the  financial  obligations 
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of  the  congress  in  full,  leaving  a  small  balance 
in  the  treasury. 

In  conclusion,  your  committee  owes  it  to 
itwlf  to  state  that  the  total  expense  for  rais> 
ing  this  large  sum  of  money,  registering  the 
membership,  and  the  many  expenses  at- 
tending it,  was  about  0.04  per  cent.,  an  ex- 
hibition in  financing  dental  congresses  not 
previously  realized,  and  only  obtainable  in 
this  instance  because  of  the  fact  that  the  great 
bulk  of  the  clerical  work  was  performed  by 
the  chairman  and  his  secretary,  without  ez- 
poue  to  the  congress. 

Bsspectfully  submitted, 

Chabics  S.  Bunm,  Chairman, 

WaUW  E.  BOABDlUjr, 

Chasus  MaKlAaua, 
R.  Hahhx  D.  Swihg, 
R.  M.  Sanqkb, 

Congntt  FinaiMe  OommtK«e. 

BiFOBT     or     TraASUBEB,     FOUSTH  INTEB- 
NAIICHf  AX,  ItaNTAL  GOHOBBSS. 

To  September  17,  1906. 
BEOEIFTS. 

Dr.  C.  S.  Butler,  Chairman  Ti- 

nance  Committee   $31,138.42 

Dr.  Arthur  S.  Block,  refund;  sec- 
tion expenses   3.00 

Bank  interest   407.47 

931,548.89 

EXPENOrrUBES. 

Committee  of  Organization   $8,712.25 

State  Chairmen   1,336.37 

Sections,  clinics,   and   St.  Louis 

Exposition    2,814.33 

Finance   Committee   1,701.96 

BecreUry's  office   2,920.20 

Bailejr,  Banks   &   Biddle,  prize 

medals    250.00 

8.  S.  White  Co.,  Transactions   .11,799.91 

National  Dental  Association,  re- 
fund   500.00 

Sonthem  Branch,  N.  D.  A.,  refund  .  300.00 

Galifoniia  earthquake  sufferers. . .  750.00 

$31,085.01 

Total  reeeipU   $31,648.89 

"     expoiditures  ....  31,085.01 

BaUnce    $463.88 

Respectfully  submitted, 

M.  F.  FiNMT, 

Tmuurer  Fourth  Oongreat. 


Atlanta,  Oa.,  Sept.  17,  1906. 
To  the  Organisation  Committee  of  the  Fourth 

International  Dental  Congreee: 

Omtlemen, — Hie  undersigned  committee, 
appointed  by  the  president  of  the  National 
Dental  Assoetatfon  to  audit  the  finance  ac- 
counts of  the  Pourth  International  Dental 
Congrese,  would  report  that  they  have  care- 
fully gme  over  the  books,  Touchers,  receipts, 
and  cheeks  of  the  treasurer  and  of  the  chair* 
man  of  the  Finance  Committee,  and  have 
found  them  correct  in  every  particular. 

8.  H.  OtJILTOBD, 

J.  P.  Geat, 
V.  H.  Jacksor, 

AudMnff  Oontmittee* 

The  Oongress  Committee  baa  this  recom- 
mendation to  make  with  regard  to  the  balance 
in  the  treasury.  We  recommend  that  the  sum 
of  $447.78,  which  will  be  turned  over  to  the 
association,  shall  be  set  aside  as  a  fund  to 
be  used  in  the  interests  and  for  the  purpose 
of  establisbing  a  dental  journal,  and  that  tliis 
shall  be  used  for  no  other  purpose  withoi^ 
a  majority  vote  of  this  association. 

This  completes  the  report  of  the  Committee 
of  Organization  of  the  Fourth  International 
Dental  Oongress,  and  we  have  only  to  say 
that  we  return  to  you  who  commissioned  us 
as  your  representatives,  our  most  hearty  and 
sincere  thanks  for  the  manner  in  which  you 
supported  us  in  our  work.  We  received  from 
you  our  commission,  and  we  now  return  it 
to  you. 

Motion  was  made  and  carried  that  the 
report  be  adopted. 

Br.  James  McManus/  Hartford, 
Conn.  I  wish  to  offer  the  motion  that 
this  association  tender  its  sincere  thante 
to  the  Committee  of  Organization  of  the 
Fourth  International  Dental  Congress 
for  the  very  efficient  and  noble  work  they 
did  during  the  holding  of  that  congress. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  the 
election  of  officers,  and  the  selection  of 
the  time  and  place  of  meeting  for  the 
next  annual  session. 

Dr.  C.  S.  BuTLXB  moved  that  the  time 
of  the  next  meeting  be  set  for  the  last 
Tuesday  in  the  month  of  July. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

Dr.  Butler  also  moved  that  the  next 
place  of  meeting  be  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

The  motion  was  carried. 
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ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

The  election  of  of&cers  for  the  ensuing 
year  resulted  as  follows: 

Preaideni—A..  H.  Veek,  Chicago,  111. 

Viee-preaidmt  from  the  Weat — ^D.  J.  Mc- 
Millen,  KanuB  City. 

Viee-preaident  from  the  Boat — George  E. 
Hunt,  LidianapoIiB. 

Vice-president  from  the  South — George  S. 
Vana,  Gadsden,  Ala. 

Recording  Beeretary — C.  S.  Butler,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Oorreaponding  Seoretarjf — B.  L.  Iliorpe,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Treojurcr — ^A.  R.  Melindy,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Bceeoutvoe  Council — H.  J.  Burkbart,  chair- 
man; Charles  McManus,  B.  Holly  Smith,  J. 
Y,  Crawford,  F.  O.  Hetrick. 

Executive  Committee— T.  P.  Hinman,  V.  H. 
Jackson,  C.  M.  Work. 

Dr.  Cakr  moved  that  the  officers  of  the 
sections  and  the  other  committees  to  be 
appointed  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
Executive  Council. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

The  general  session  then  adjourned 
until  Thursday  morning. 


Thursday — Fourth  Session. 

The  fourth  general  session  was  called 
to  order  Thursday  morning,  September 
20th,  at  12  o*clock,  by  the  president,  Dr. 
M.  F.  Finley. 

The  first .  order  of  business  was  the 
reading  of  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Oral  Hygiene,  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Oorlet, 
Qreensboro,  Ala.,  as  follows: 

REPOST  of  THB  COICUITISB  ON  OBAX.  HtOIEHE. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  National 
Dental  Association, — ^The  dental  profession 
has  univerBally  accepted  the  fact  that  dental 
caries  is  possible  only  in  th^  continued  pres- 
ence of  decomposing  organic  matter.  The 
source  of  immunity  is,  therefore,  simple  and 
definite.  It  is  logical  to  suppose  that  a 
scientific  profession  would,  in  the  light  of  this 
truth,  adopt  a  system  of  prophylaxis;  but  has 
it  done  so? 

The  status  of  dentistry  finds  expression  in 
the  school,  the  journal,  and  the  association. 
How  many  schools  have  a  lectureship  on 
hygiene  and  prophylaxis  T  Some  of  the 
more  progressive  provide  a  few  lectures, 
but  I  know  of  none  that  require  a  special 
ocamination  on  this  subject.    The  joumalB 


occasionally  contain  a  good  article  on  hy- 
giene and  prophylaxis,  but  when  compared 
with  the  volume  of  reading  matter  which 
they  present,  preventive  dentistry  is  in  but 
scant  evidence. 

But,  most  important  of  all,  that  organiza- 
tion which  should  embody  the  very  acme  of 
dental  scientific  thought,  the  National  Den- 
tal Association — composed  as  it  is  of  the  lead- 
ers in  the  profession,  with  no  purpose  save 
the  service  of  their  fellow  men — spends  at 
least  nine-tenths  of  its  time  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  OttFs  instead  of  the  prevention  of 
disease.  And  when  we  remember  that  the 
object  of  the  association  is  to  evolve  the 
highest  order  of  service,  we  are  amazed  and 
chagrined. 

The  clinical  feature  of  the  association  is  a 
fairly  accurate  index  to  the  clinical  status  of 
dentistry.  If  you  will  review  the  clinic  of 
any  dental  society,  from  the  dental  congress 
down  to  the  smallest  local  association,  you 
will  find  that  the  burden  of  dental  technique 
is  cure  instead  of  prevention.  However,  based 
upon  the  i^esent  conception  of  the  etiology 
of  dmtal  caries,  a  school  vAich  does  look 
toward  prevention  has  oome  into  prominence, 
but  their  method  and  watchword  is  exten- 
sion instead  of  sanitation.  It  is  more  rational 
to  eliminate  the  area  of  susceptibilily  1^  im- 
proving the  toilet,  than  by  cutting  it  out  and 
replacing  it  with  a  filling  material. 

However,  if  the  time  required,  the  labor  in- 
volved, the  punishment  infiicted,  tiie  mental, 
moral,  and  physical  energy  exerdsed  in  from 
one  to  a  docok  extension  restorations  would 
not  insure  tixe  adoption  of  a  hygienic  regime, 
ihen  I  agree  that  efztmsirai  is  not  only  justi- 
flaliJe  but  commendable.  But  the  average 
patient  can  make  extension  anterior  to  the 
first  molar  unnecessary.  It  is  ramuteble 
that  the  men  who  attract  the  most  attmtira, 
and  who  appropriate  the  most  time  are  thoH 
who  are  most  expert  in  handeraft  and  ma- 
nipulative technique;  while  the  map  iriio 
teaches  his  patients  to  care  for  th^  teeth, 
thus  keeiting  them  healthy  and  sonnd,  has  no 
"beaten  path  to  his  door.'* 

One  of  the  most  important  discoveries  devel- 
oped by  the  study  of  hygiene  is  the  fact  that 
the  perfect  denture  in  normal  use  is  practical^ 
self -cleansing;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
imperfect  denture  is  not  only  not  self-cleans- 
ing, but  it  presents  in  addition  serious  diffi- 
culties to  the  maintenance  of  a  sanitary  state. 

This  fact  has  brought  into  conspicuous 
prominence  the  science  of  orthodontia.  In 
fact,  it  stands  by  its  own  merit  at  the  very 
"head  of  the  river"  in  dento-surgical  science. 
If  we  would  insure  immunity  from  dental  illi, 
we  must  institute  and  maintain  a  state  of 
consistent,  cleanliness,  and  in  order  to  main 
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this  condition  maintainable  the  denture  must 
be  complete,  the  arch  symmetrical,  the  occlu- 
sion  perfect,  and  mastication  normal. 

The  next  important  system  contemplated 
by  the  hygienist  is  the  construction  of  all 
restorations — whether  it  be  of  crown  contour 
or  the  entire  crown,  by  crowning,  bridge,  or 
plate — as  nearly  self-cleansing  as  possible. 
Thus  the  banded  crown  is  falling  into  disuse, 
and  the  gold  crown  is  giving  way  to  the  inlay 
restoration.  Unhygienic  bridge  and  plate 
work,  too,  are  condemned  by  the  honest,  in- 
telligent dentist. 

The  third  field  opened  up  by  the  study  of 
hygiene  is  the  tremendous  importance  attrib- 
Died  to  function.  The  part  played  by  a 
grindable  dietary  and  vigorous  mastication 
upon  the  int^rit^  as  well  as  the  environment 
of  the  teeth,  is  just  beginning  to  receive  due 
attention. 

The  medical  world,  too,  is  recognizing  the 
profomtd  systemic  influence  of  wholesome, 
vigorous,  enjoyable  mastication;  and,  con 
sequently,  is  compelling  the  food  manufac 
turera  to  put  grindable  food  upon  the  market 
Wholesome,  vigorous,  enjoyable  mastication 
vritfaout  an  efficient  dental  armature  is  diffi 
cult,  therefore  the  greater  need,  from  a  sya 
temic  standpoint,  of  an  efficient  masticating 
apparatus. 

We  have  evolved  three  systems  of  prophy- 
lactic treatment,  which  differ  more  in  the 
method  of  application  than  in  the  treatment 
itself.  Briefly,  the  treatmoit  contemplates 
that  every  free  surface  of  every  tooth  shall  be 
perfectly  clean  and  polished,  and  that  this 
Gonditi<Hi  shall  be  consiBtently  maintained. 
The  patient  is  required  to  remove  all  oi^anio 
matter  before  fermentation  takes  place,  and 
also  to  keep  all  salivary  deposit!  carefully 
brushed  off  the  teeth  and  the  gums  mauaged. 
The  system  doe»  not  assume,  however,  fbat  the 
patient  will  be  able  to  do  this  so  perfeetly 
that  eariei  will  be  entirely  prevented;  there- 
foR  he  is  directed,  even  required,  to  make 
periodical  visits  to  tiie  dental  oflSce,  where 
the  aanitaiy  work  may  be  done  by  an  expert 
■sdstant,  who  is  doiominated  the  "doital 
Bnrae."  The  man  who  has  done  the  most  to 
introduce  and  establish  this  system  is  I>r. 
U.  L.  Rhdn  of  New  York  oity. 

The  next  school  pleases  to  call  its  work 
the  prophylaxis  treatment,  and  differs  from 
the  one  just  mentioned  mainly  In  that  it 
^t^nses  that  the  sanitary  work  shall  be  done 
hf  a  regular  practitioner  of  dentistry.  The 
most  pronounced  advocate  of  this  system  is 
Dr.  D.  D.  Smith  of  Philadelphia. 

The  third  school  undertakee  to  explain  to 
the  patient  the  merits  of  the  prophylactic 
8yBt«m,  and  the  evils  which  result  tiom  its 
non-observance.   If  he  manifests  sufficient  in- 


terest to  warrant  his  adoption  of  the  system, 
he  is  instructed  in  the  technique  of  the  sani- 
tary regime.  He  is  then  required  to  do  all 
of  the  preliminary  work  of  putting  the  mouth 
in  a  sanitary  state.  The  dentist  completes 
the  operation,  probably  extending  the  pro- 
cedure over  several  weeks*  time,  until  the 
teeth  are  free  from  all  deposits,  pits,  over- 
hanging fillings,  etc.,  and  the  patient  has  fully 
mastered  the  art  of  caring  for  the  teeth.  He 
is  then  dismissed  with  instructions  to  return 
when  he  becomes  aware  that  his  work  is 
failing  in  efficiency.  In  cases  where  incor- 
rectable  asymmetries  or  excessive  destruction 
of  the  gum  and  alveoli  make  it  impossible  for 
the  patient  to  maintain  a  state  of  cleanliness, 
he  must  needs  be  referred  to  one  of  the  two 
previously  mentioned  schools. 

But  of  the  forty  thousand  dentists  practi- 
cing in  the  United  States,  only  a  small  per 
cent,  belong  to  any  one  of  these  three  classes. 
During  the  past  month  I  have  examined 
patients  hailing  from  thirteen  states,  from 
New  York  to  New  Mexico,  and  a  conserva- 
tive estimate  would  place  the  number  of  den- 
tists who  give  any  instruction  in  oral  sani- 
tation, or  who  require  their  patients  to  ob- 
serve a  prophylactic  regime,  at  less  than  ten 
per  cent.  I  have  had  opportunity  ta  observe 
the  methods  practiced  by  the  "hay"  dentist, 
and  my  opinion  is  that  the  average  dental 
practitioner  does  not  know  what  a  clean 
mouth  looks  like. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  have  a  patient  say 
that  his  dentist  told  him  that  the  stains  on 
his  teeth  were  a  protection,  and  should  not 
be  lemond.  It  is  still  more  common  to  hear 
him  say  that  he  has  been  warned  against  the 
too  frequoit  use  of  abrasive  powders,  for  fear 
of  wearing  the  enamel  off  of  the  teeth ;  many 
laymen  give  the  same  reason  as  their  excuse 
for  not  using  the  tooth-brush. 

The  subject  of  a  popular  treatise  on  oral 
hygiene  has  been  before  this  body  for  several 
yMTs.  It  offers  many  possibilities,  but  its 
accomplishment  is  attended  with  many  diffi- 
culties. The  treatise  would  deal  extensively 
in  details,  and  in  this  field  there  is  such  a 
diversity  of  opinion,  even  among  recognized 
authorities,  that  the  work  must  necessarily 
be  done  by  one  man.  However,  should  a 
practical  treatise  be  once  published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Dental  Association, 
it  would  undoubtedly  be  accepted  by  a  ma< 
jority  of  the  ethical  practitioners  of  dentistry, 
both  within  and  wiUiout  the  association,  and 
would  find  no  competitor  in  the  field. 

If  the  association  adopts  the  President's 
suggestion  that  the  sum  of  $250  be  appro- 
priated to  defray  the  expense  of  publish- 
ing a  first  edition  of  one  thousand  copies  to 
be  distributed  among  the  profession,  giving 
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one  to  each  member  of  the  National  Associ- 
ation, and  placing  the  rest  in  the  hands  of 
the  state  and  local  societies,  with  a  subscrip- 
tion blank  attached,  it  is  posBihle  that  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  sales  coald  be  secured  to  pay 
the  expense  of  another  and  larger  edition. 
There  are  thousands  of  patients  who  would 
gladly  pay  for  such  a  work,  and  it  would  save 
the  dentist  many  tedious  hours  of  instruction. 

I  believe  that  a  satisfactory  work  could  be 
sold  at  twenty-five  cents,  provided  the  author 
gave  his  services  without  remuneration.  I 
think  that  such  a  proposition  would  be  forth- 
coming, especially  if  he  were  promised  a  small 
royalty  on  all  editions  after  the  first.  Thti 
scheme  is  well  worth  the  experiment,  for  it 
would  at  least  open  the  way  to  somethinff 
better.  r  ^  s 

The  National  Dental  Association  should  ex- 
ercise a  paternal  interest  in  every  dental  as- 
sooiation  and  every  dental  practitioner  in  the 
United  States.  Whatsoever  helps  to  shape  the 
status  of  dentistiy,  whether  it  be  the  ooUe^, 
the  examining  board,  or  the  society,  oomes 
within  the  association's  legitimate  field.  The 
committees  of  the  National  should  so  dlieet 
their  efforts  that  every  dental  organization  in 
the  country  would  be  inspired  to  do  better 
work. 

The  Committee  on  Oral  Hygiene,  in  order  to 
accomplish  work  of  definite  value,  should  have 
an  auxiliary  oiganixation  in  eveiy  state  so- 
ciety. These  subcommittees  sfaouM  have  im- 
mediate ehai^  of  the  work  in  their  several 
territories.  Th^  eould  apporti<m  it  out  to 
loeal  eodeties  or  to  individuals,  as  oppor- 
tunity and  ezpedi«ni7  suggested. 

The  central  committee  would  study  the 
question  in  a  general  way,  make  general  rules 
and  suggestions,  and  collect  annual  reports 
for  data.  The  National  Dental  Association 
could  in  this  -way  do  a  wcnrk  of  evangelizatiMi 
which  would  contribute  more  to  the  real  sci- 
ence of  dentistry  than  could  be  done  throuj^ 
any  other  channel. 

The  persofinej  of  this  ocoumittea  should  be 
constituted  of  men  of  prominraoe  who  are 
practical  and  nothnsiastie,  willing  to  work 
without  the  fear  of  punishmoit  or  the  hope 
of  reward.  The  nnnmittee  ahoold  be  ap- 
pointed from  the  members  presoit  before  the 
adjournment  of  the  meeting,  so  that  they 
might  hold  a  meeting  before  adjournment,  fmr 
the  purpose  of  organiziiig  and  planning  the 
year's  work.  Each  man  could  be  assigned  to 
some  special  feature  of  the  program,  Hau  re- 
lieving the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the 
burden  of  the  work,  and  at  the  same  time 
accomplishing  it  in  a  more  systematic  and 
influential  way. 

The  committee  should  he  composed  of  men 
of  broad-minded  liberality,  or  else  it  would 


be  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  definite  agree- 
ment as  to  the  plan  of  action.  This  wu 
abundantly  demonstrated  in  the  experience  of 
the  present  administration.  The  work  of  the 
committee  was  effectiially  blocked  by  one  man, 
who  would  neither  sugj^t  a  plan  nor  agree 
to  any  plan  suggested  and  indorsed  by  all  the 
other  members  of  the  oommittee.  Owing  to  a 
lack  of  unanimity  the  committee  could  under- 
take nothing  as  a  body,  otmsequmtly  about 
the  only  work  done  was  that  for  which  the 
chairman  assumed  the  responsibilify. 

The  following  circular  letter  was  sent  to  all 
state  associations,  by  the  secretary.  Dr.  Stiff: 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  

Btate  Dental  Aesooiation: 

Inasmuch  as  the  purpose  of  dental  science 
is  to  put  into  operaticnt  the  laws  of  oral  hy- 
giene, and  remembering  that  many  practiticm- 
ers  of  dentistiy,  as  well  u  the  general  public 
are  unvened  in  the  seienes  ot  proi^iylaxis, 
the  ehauman  oi  tha  National  Aasoeiation's 
Committee  on  Chnal  ^giane  requests  that  eidi 
state  association  create  a  standing  oommittee 
on  oral  hygiene,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
promote  the  cause  among  the  members  of  the 
profession,  and  through  them  to  educate  the 
public. 

He  desires,  further,  that  theas  eommittsM 
shall  oonsUtnte  a  subeommittae  to  cooperate 
with  the  oommittee  from  the  Naticoal,  in  as 
effort  to  establish  the  fact  that  oral  hypcna 
is  the  very  basis  of  dental  protection. 

Please  notify  me^  through  the  seeretaiy, 
Dr.  Stiff,  what  action  you  may  take  in  the 
mattMT. 

J.  P.  CoRLET,  Chairman, 
Oommittee  on  Oral  Bygiene,  JiJ>A. 

The  following  letter  was  also  sent  to  all 
state  associations: 

Mr.  Pretident  and  Jfember*  of  the  

State  Dental  Jiaeooiation: 

I  am  requesting  that  your  state  examinisg 
board  g^ve  a  practical  and  theor^eal  ex* 
amination  on  ml  hygiene  and  dental  pn^- 
laxis.  I  am  also  requesting  the  dental  ool- 
leget  to  put  in  a  professorship,  or  at  least  s 
lectureship  on  the  lubjeet 

I  desire  thrt  you  duill  pass  resohitioiu  hi- 
doning  the  measnrfc  Please  notify  vWi 
thiouj^  Dr.  Stiff,  the  seoretazy  of  the  com- 
mittee, whai  action  you  may  take  hi  the 

J.  P.  CoBLBT,  CfM*rmm, 
Committee  on  Oral  Hygiene,  yJ>J- 

The  following  letter  was  sent  to  the  varioui 
state  examining  boards : 

Universal  recognition  of  projAylaxis  as  the 
bluest  expressim  of  dental  science  impdi 
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tbe  ehuiman  of  the  National  Dental  ABSoda- 
tion's  Committee  on  Oral  Hygiene  to  request 

that  the    Stmte  Dental  Eraminlng 

Board  give  a  theoretical  examhiaition  on  the 
fondunental  piineiplefl  of  oral  hyi^ene  and 
dental  prophylaxis^  and  that  each  applicant 
for  license  at  the  oonelusitm  of  his  specimoi 
elini^  be  required  to  point  out  and  describe 
the  procedure  necessary  to  put  the  patient's 
month  in  a  thoroughly  hygienic  condition. 
Also,  that  he  instruct,  in  your  hearing,  the 
patient  in  the  best  method  of  keeping  the 
teeth  and  moafli  In  a  healthful  condition. 

Please  notify  me,  through  the  secretary. 
Dr.  Stiff,  what  action  you  may  take  in  the 
matter.  ^        Corlet,  Ohairman, 

Committee  on  Oral  Eygiene,  2fJ}.A. 

Howerer,  the  matter  was  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  aeentary  so  late  that  action  by  most 
of  the  associations  had  to  be  deferred  until 
next  year.  The  Alabama  association  elected 
a  eommittee  and  indorsed  l^e  request  made  to 
tbe  examining  board  and  colleges.  Their 
committee  is  now  at  work  canvassing  the  den- 
tists of  the  state  endeavoring  to  get  the  "rank 
and  file"  into  line. 

Tbe  chairman  of  your  eommittee  requested 
of  the  NiUional  Association  of  Dental  Facul- 
ties and  the  National  Assoeiatifni  of  Dental 
Examiners  the  privily  of  presenting  the  mat- 
ter suggested  in  the  foregoing  circular  letters. 

Tbe  Natimial  Association  of  Dental  Facul- 
ties had  saeh  a  full  prggnm  that  they  were 
unable  to  entertain  the  request,  but  through 
tbe  good  offices  of  Dr.  Chase,  a  member  of  the 
eommittee  and  also  a  member  of  the  National 
Assodation  of  Dental  Examiners,  the  matter 
was  preaented  to  the  Dental  Examiners,  who 
T«7  kindly  extended  the  courtesies  of  the 
floor  to  the  chairman  of  your  committee,  and 
after  an  interesting  discussion  by  a  majority 
of  the  association,  the  foUfnring  motion  pre- 
vailed: 

"ResoLTiD,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  th«  Na- 
tional Association  ot  Dental  Examiners  thai 
taeh  state  dental  examining  board  include  in 
its  cnrriculum  five  questions  on  Oral  Hygiene 
sad  Dental  Prophylaxis.'* 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  National 
Association  of  Dental  Examiners  and  the 
National  Association  of  Dental  Faculties,  tbe 
conference  committee  of  the  Examiners  As- 
sociation presented  the  matter  to  the  confer- 
ence committee  of  the  Faculties  Association, 
who  approved  of  their  action  and  agreed  to 
give  the  matter  dne  attention.  This  is  the 
most  substantial  encouragement  which  your 
committee  has  received. 

The  latitude  and  functions  of  this  commit- 
tee have  never  been  discussed  by  the  asso- 


ciation. My  closing  request  is  that  the  mat* 
ter  be  taken  up  and  talty  canvassed  at  this 
time,  so  that  your  next  committee  may  plan 
their  work  witii  tbe  conscious  approval  of  the 
association. 

Dr.  H.  J.  Bdbkhart,  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Council,  presented  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Journal,  as  follows : 

SkFORT  (n>  THX  COUHITTEB  ON  JODBITAL. 

To  the  National  Dontal  Association: 

During  the  meeting  of  the  National  Dental 
Association  at  Asheville,  N.  C,  in  1903,  the 
suggestion  was  made  that  the  National  Den- 
tal Association  should  take  over  the  Inter- 
national Dental  Journal,  free  of  all  debt,  with 
an  assured  position,  with  a  list  of  subscribers 
and  advertisers;  and  an  expression  of  the 
stockholders  of  that  journal  present  showed 
that  all  except  Dr.  Grouse  were  in  favor  of 
giving  that  journal  to  the  National  Dental 
Association. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
matter  and  report.  The  next  year,  1904,  being 
the  International  Dental  Congress  at  St. 
Louis,  there  was  no  meeting  of  tiie  National 
Dental  Association  and  no  report  from  this 
committee. 

At  the  Buffalo  meeting  in  1906,  the  presi- 
dent in  his  annual  address  recommended  that 
the  International  Dental  Journal  he  taken 
over,  and  that  a  committee  be  appointed  with 
power  to  act.  The  Committee  on  the  Presi- 
dent's Address  recommended  that  the  associ- 
ation should  have  a  journal  of  its  own,  and  a 
committee  of  three  ^ould  be  appointed  to  de- 
vise ways  and  means  to  this  end.  At  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Croiise  the  number  was  in- 
creased to  five. 

Dr.  H.  L.  Wheeler  then  offered  a  resolution 
"That  the  report  be  adopted  witii  the  amend- 
ment as  offered,  and  that  a  committee  of 
five  be  appobntcd  by  the  ehair  to  consider 
ways  and  means  to  bring  this  about,  and  if 
necessary  with  power  to  act."  Thia  was  car- 
ried. At  the  evening  session  of  tiie  same  chqr 
the  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of 
Drs.  C.  O.  Kimball,  W.  H.  Potter,  Herbert  L. 
Wheeler,  L.  Q.  Noel,  and  E.  MaWhinney. 
The  last  named  not  being  a  member  of  the 
National  Dental  Association,  Dr.  B.  Holly 
Smith  was  appointed  by  Dr.  Finley  to  ^1  the 
vacancy. 

The  Committee  on  the  Journal,  at  the  very 
moment  of  its  appointment,  fotmd  upon  in- 
quiry not  enough  funds  in  the  treasury  to 
'warrant  it  in  accepting  the  offer  of  any  of  the 
publishers  who  submitted  figure  for  pub- 
lishing the  International  Journal,  the  Lip- 
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pincott  prices  being  the  highest  of  any,  much 
greater  than  they  had  been  receiving.  Besides 
this,  at  the  first  session  of  the  association, 
action  bad  been  taken  shutting  out  various 
reputable  and  independent  societies  from 
membership  in  the  National  body,  several  of 
these  societies  being  the  ones  that  had  pledged 
moral  and  financial  support  for  the  hoped-for 
independent  journal.  These  were  forced  by 
the  action  of  the  National  Dental  Assoeiatitm 
itself  to  withdraw  the  offer  of  support  they 
had  80  generously  made. 

The  action  of  the  National  Dental  Asso- 
ciation— giving  away  their  proceedings,  and 
excluding  the  independent  societies,  and  the 
low  state  of  the  treasury — made  it  ahsolntely 
impossible  for  the  committee  to  secure  either 
publishing  material  or  financial  support 
enough  to  warrant  them  in  taking  over  or  se- 
curing by  contract  the  International  Dental 
Journal. 

Meanwhile  the  board  of  directors  of  the  /n- 
femafional  Dental  Journal  had  taken  action 
so  as  to  legally  turn  that  journal  over  to  the 
National  Dental  Association  in  case  their  of- 
fer to  give  it  to  the  association  was  accepted, 
but.  finding  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Na- 
tional Dental  Association  for  the  year  1905 
had  been  given  away  and  their  offer  not 
promptly  accepted,  they  decided  to  close  up 
the  affairs  of  the  International  Dental  Journal 
and  suspend  ifa  publication.  Your  committee 
endeavored  to  induce  them  (the  board  of  pub- 
lishers of  the  International  Dental  Journal) 
to  keep  the  journal  alive  for  another  year, 
until  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Dental 
Association  for  the  year  1906  would  become 
available,  and  to  give  the  time  necessary  to 
effect  the  change  of  ownership  and  manage- 
ment, and  various  members  of  the  New  York 
Institute  of  Stomatology,  who  were  also  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  International 
Dental  Journal,  endeavored  by  every  means 
possible  to  persuade  the  magazine  to  continue 
another  year,  even  promising  substantial 
financial  support.  This  was  done  in  the  hope 
that  on  second  thought  the  National  Dental 
Association  might  rmcind  its  action  of  1905 
and  again  n-elcome  members  from  reputable 
independent  societies.  All  was  of  no  avail. 
The  board  of  directors  of  the  International 
Dental  Journal  refused  positively  to  continue 
publishing  the  journal  for  another  year;  so 
that  it  would  cease  in  December  1905 — ^unless 
at  three  weeks'  notice  your  committee  would 
undertake  the  whole  management  of  the 
journal,  finding  editor,  publisher,  and  adver- 
tising, without  material  from  the  association 
to  publish  or  funds  to  draw  upon. 


Your  committee  believes  that  the  offer  of 
the  International  Dental  Journal  was  s 
generous  and  useful  one,  but  that  it  was  nude 
under  such  peremptory  conditions  as  to  make 
it  practically  impossible  to  accept  it,  uoleu 
the  proceedings  for  the  year  had  been  placed 
at  its  disposal  and  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  set  aside  to  meet  necessary  expenses 
connected  with  its  management,  and  this  done 
immediately,  without  thorough  investigation 
or  preparation  for  the  transfer  on  the  part 
of  the  association — ^whlch  it  seems  to  ua  wai 
unreasonable. 

Being  unable  to  obtain  a  new  lease  of  life 
for  the  International  Dental  Journal,  various 
independent  societies  immediately  took  steps 
to  organize  some  form  of  journal  in  which 
to  publish  their  several  proceedings,  as  the; 
were  unwilling  to  give  the  control  of  their 
proceedings  to  any  journal  controlled  by  and 
issued  in  the  interests  of  a  supply  house. 

Those  societies  have  decided  to  publish  their 
proceedings  themselves,  making  the  annual 
dues  of  each  member  cover  his  subscription 
and  pay  for  the  e^pMises  of  publicati<m  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  pages  of  matter 
furnished  by  each  society  and  the  number  ot 
copies  sent  to  members,  the  contribution  of 
each  society  being  controlled  by  its  own 
editor,  each  society  being  responsible  for  its 
own  utterances;  the  general  management 
being  vested  in  a  committee  from  all  so- 
cieties. 

Your  committee  knowing  what  was  being 
done  in  this  line,  met  in  New  York  on  De- 
cember 5th,  and  after  much  discussion  on  the 
subject  it  was  resolved  to  "defer  action  until 
we  have  the  results  of  the  attempt  of  the  New 
York  Institute  of  Stomatology  and  others  to 
publish  their  own  proceedings,  in  the  hope 
that  it  will  furnish  us  with  new  light  upon 
the  subject" 

The  first  number  of  this  new  journal  ap- 
peared in  April,  the  intention  being  to  pub- 
lish it  quarterly  unless  the  National  Dental 
Association  should  join  in  the  enterfHrise,  in 
which  case  it  would  be  published  oftener. 
The  second  number  should  have  appeared  in 
July,  but  owing  to  the  necessity  of  the  so- 
cieties joining  tn  the  publication  taking  for- 
mal action  to  set  apart  fimds  for  subscriptiiHi 
to  the  journal  for  its  members,  in  order  to 
comply  with  the  United  States  postal  laws, 
that  issue  has  been  greatly  delayed. 

The  cost  of  the  new  journal  (including 
printing  cover,  binding,  printing  text,  wrap- 
pers, directing,  and  mailing)  is  $1.80  per 
page  for  a  quarterly  publication  of  one  thou- 
sand copies.  Making  of  half-tone  plates  is 
extra.    Printing  illustrations,  cost  of  glazed 
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psper,  etc.,  amounts  to  $1.S7  per  page.  At 
this  rate  the  cost  of  publishing  the  contents 
of  the  "Transactions  of  the  National  Dental 
ABsoctation  for  1904  and  1905,"  in  magazine 
form,  would  have  been  about  $1000  or  $1100. 
This  doe&  not  include  cost  of  editing  the  trans- 
actions, but  on  the  other  hand  it  provides  for 
DO  advertisements,  which  would  more  than 
meet  the  total  expense.  So  that  when  the 
publication  is  fairly  under  way  there  should 
be  left  over  a  profit  for  the  association. 

Yonr  committee,  believing  that  it  ia  desir- 
able to  make  a  beginning  in  this  matter  now, 
to  that  end  recommends  that  arrangements  be 
made  with  the  Bocietiee  publishing  the  above 
jonnul,  to  join  with  them  in  publishing  its 
|»roceedings  under  the  same  conditions  upon 
which  they  do. 

And  in  order  to  conform  to  the  postal 
regulations  of  the  United  States,  we  recom- 
mend  that  an  alteration  be  made  in  the  con- 
stitution which  part  of  the  annual  dues 
of  each  member  be  set  aside  to  pay  for  his 
NubscriptioD  to  the  journal  (see  action  of  the 
American  Medical  AHOciation  June  16, 
1875),  and  if  neeeesaiy  ttiat  one  or  two  dol- 
tan  be  added  to  the  anmul  dues  of  this  as- 
sociation to  defray  the  aost  of  the  journal, 
and  that  the  Publication  Committee  be  in- 
ttnieted  to  carry  out  these  reeommendationB. 

We  also  recommend  that  steps  be  taken  to 
eala^  the  National  Dental  Association  by 
admitting  upon  equal  terms  all  reputable 
practitimers  of  good  standing  in  reputable 
NKieties,  and  to  this  end  we  Tecommend  that 
a  committee  be  appointed  at  this  meeting  to 
revise  the  Constitution  and  By-laws. 

Chas.  O.  Kiuball, 
Hbbbebt  L.  Wheelkr, 
B.  HoLLT  Smith, 
L.  G.  Noel, 

W.  H.  POTTEB, 

Committef. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Army  and 
Xavy  Dental  Legislation,  by  Dr.  Wms. 
DoNNALLY,  Washington,  chairman. 

[The  substance  of  this  report  has  al- 
ready appeared  in  the  communication  of 
Dr.  Domuilly  in  Cosmos  for  November 
1906— Tol.  xlviii,  p.  1104.  It  will  ap- 
pear in  full  in  the  volume  of  Transac- 
tions.] 

Dr.  Cbawpord.  In  view  of  the  very 
great  importance  of  this  question,  and  in 
view  of  the  limited  time  in  which  we  have 
to  consider  it,  and  the  great  danger  of 
moving  somewhat  precipitately,  I  make 

TOL  XUX. — 2S 


a  motion  that  we  extend  to  the  chairman 
of  this  committee,  and  the  members  of 
the  committee,  our  sincere  thanks  for  the 
constant  and  rigorous  efforts  that  they 
have  made  along  the  line  of  legislation 
pertaining  to  the  question  of  dental  sur- 
geons in  the  army  and  navy,  and  that 
a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  act  in 
conjunction  with  the  President  and  Ex- 
ecutive Council  to  control  the  matter  of 
legislation. 

The  motion  was  curied. 

Motion  to  adjourn  was  then  made  and 
carried.  * 


Thursday — Fifth  Session. 

The  fifth  general  session  was  called 
lo  order  Thursday  evening,  September 
20th,  at  8  o'clock,  by  the  president,  Dr. 
M.  F.  Finley. 

The  first  order  of  business  was  the  re- 
port of  the  Executive  Council  by  Dr.  A. 
H.  Peck,  secretary.  The  report  included 
the  following  item : 

On  behalf  of  the  Jamestown  Exposition 
Dr.  Thorpe  requested  a  provisional  loan  of 
five  hundred  dollars.  After  some  discussion 
the  Council  by  vote  recommended  that  if  aftor 
a  time  the  funds  in  the  treasury  permit,  one, 
twi^  or  three  hundred  dollars,  according  to 
which  amount  can  be  spared,  be  donated  to 
the  Jamestown  Congreas,  with  the  proviso 
that  the  amount  shall  he  refunded  said 
congress,  should  the  funds  of  the  latter  per- 
mit. 

On  motion  the  report  was  adopted. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Ne- 
crology was  next  presented,  embracing 
obituary  notices  and  appropriate  resolu- 
tions referring  to  the  decease  of  Drs. 
Chas.  C.  Chittenden  of  Madison,  Wis.. 
John  A.  Chappie  of  Atlanta,  Qa.,  and 
Chas.  W.  Stamton  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

On  motion  the  report  and  resolutions 
were  adopted. 

Dr.  C.  S.  Bi'TLER  moved  that  as 
there  was  no  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  President's  Address  present  to 
make  a  report,  the  report  be  referred 
to  the  Publication  Committee. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

The  report  as  subsequently  handed  to 
that  committee  was  as  follows: 
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Repobt  of  tub  Committee  on  the  Pbbbi- 

dent's  Address. 
Mr.  President  and  Qentlemen: 

Your  committee  desires  to  congratulate  the 
asnociation  upon  the  able  character  of  the 
President's  address.  It  exhibits  a  watchful 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  association  and 
the  profession  fjenerally. 

We  respectfully  report  the  following  rec- 
ommendations : 

(1)  We  recommend  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  assist  in  the  revision  of  the 
U.  S.  Pharmacopeia  that  may  confer  with  Dr. 
H.  C.  Wood  and  request  representation. 

(2)  We  recoiBmend  the  concurrence  of  this 
body  in  the  action  of  its  officers  in  incorpora- 
ting the  National  Dental  Association. 

(3)  We  also  recommend  the  approval  by 
this  body  of  the  action  of  its  officers  in  con- 
tributing $250  to  the  Son  Francisco  Den- 
tal Relief  Fund. 

(4)  We  recommend  the  appointment  of  n 
commiltee  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  law  ap- 
pointing a  dental  assi^itant  curator  for  the 
Army  Medical  Museum  and  Library,  who 
shall  be  a  dentist. 

(5)  We  approve  the  suggestion  of  employ- 
ing someone  to  devote  his  entire  time  to 
research  work,  but  your  .committee  does  not 
feel  that  the  funds  of  the  association  would 
warrant  any  appropriation  at  the  present 
time. 


(6)  We  heartily  rcMK>nunend  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  president  to  support  the  efforts 
of  the  Committee  on  History.  Every  member 
of  this  association  should  subscribe  to  Dr. 
Ouerinf's  work. 

(7)  Action  having  been  taken  bjr  the  Ex- 
ecutive Council  in  regard  to  the  pnblieatioR 
of  a  journal  by  this  body,  no  further  recom- 
mendation is  neeessai7  on  the  part  of  your 
committee. 

(8)  The  section  work  as  carried  out  at 
this  meeting  has  been  so  satisfactory  that  we 
heartily  concur  In  the  recommendation  of 
the  president,  and  suggest  the  continustion 
of  the  present  plan  until  the  membership  has 
so  increased  as  to  make  a  change  necessaiy. 

(0)  We  suggest  the  adoption  of  a  rule  re- 
quiring all  essayists  to  furnish  a  synopsis  of 
their  papers  In  time  for  the  appearance  of 
the  same  in  the  program  issued  prior  to  eaeli 
meeting. 

(Signed)    B.  Hollt  Smith,  Ch'man, 
Jno.  I.  Habt, 


R.  M.  Sanger, 


Committee. 


Tlierc  beinof  no  further  business  to 
Clime  before  the  association,  the  presi- 
dent. Dr.  Peck,  declared  the  meeting  ad- 
journed until  the  next  annual  meeting. 

A.  H.  Peck,  Recording  8e<fy. 


SEXynOTS  IIIi    Ora.\  Surgrery,  Anatomy-,  FhyslolosT*  Histology* 
FathologTf  Htlology,  Hygiene,  Prophylaxis,  Materia 
Medlca,  and  Allied  Subjects. 

Chairman — G.  V.  I.  Brown,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Secretory— W.  H.  G.  Looan,  Chicago,  III. 


The  first  meeting  of  Section  III  wa-s 
called  to  order  by  tlie  chairman,  Dr.  G. 
V.  I.  Brown,  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  Wednes- 
day evening  at  8  o'clock,  September  19th, 
1906. 

The  first  order  of  business  as  an- 
nounced by  the  chairman  was  the  reading 
of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Gokdon  White,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  on  "Treatment  of  Pyorrhea 
Alveolaris." 

[This  paper  is  printed  in  full  at  page 
247  of  the  present  issue  of  the  Den- 
tal Cosmos.] 


Discmsion. 

Dr.  L.  G.  Noel,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
I  believe  I  was  selected  to  open  tlie 
discussion  on  Dr.  White's  paper  becaiw 
I  was  at  one  time  associated  witli  Iiini. 
and  am  still  practicing  in  the  same  city 
with  him  and  can  tell  what  he  is  doin^' 
along  this  line.  He  has  produced  somi* 
very  marvelous  results  in  the  treatment  of 
these  cases,  and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  state  that  he  has  thoroughly  mastered 
many  cases  that  would  baffle  almost  any 
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of  116.  In  beginning  his  treatment  he 
succeeds  in  impressing  his  patients  witli 
the  fact  that  he  is  master  of  the  situation^ 
and  be  dominates  and  controls  them  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  will  do  any- 
thing he  demands  and  believe  anything 
he  says,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  he 
succeeds  so  well  with  his  cases. 

I  am  somewhat  inclined  to  criticize 
the  opening  sentence  of  the  paper,  in 
which  occurs  the  phrase,  "how  I  cure 
pyorrhea."  Now  I  object  to  that  because 
I  do  not  believe  anybody  ever  cures  py- 
orrhea, but  rather  only  relieves  the  condi- 
tion. The  essayist  states  farther  on  that 
the  patients  who  follow  his  suggestions  as 
to  constitutional  treatment,  and  come 
back  for  local  treatment  faithfully,  are 
the  cases  in  which  he  obtains  his  best 
results — a  statement  that  will  coincide 
with  the  observation  of  most  of  the  older 
practitioners. 

Dr.  White  succeeds  in  impressing  his 
patients  with  the  serious  nature  of  the 
ilisease,  and  I  can  say  that  he  gets  results 
that  are  very  wonderful  to  me,  and  which 
I  have  very  seldom  seen  in  the  hands  of 
other  practitioners.  I  wish  he  had  ex- 
hibited the  instruments  that  he  uses  to 
remove  the  tartar.  He  has  in  addition 
to  his  power  to  impress  the  patients  with 
the  evil  results  of  this  disease,  a  wonder- 
ful touch  in  the  removal  of  the  deposits. 
It  has  always  been  my  belief  when 
the  disease  has  extended  beyond  the  bi- 
furcation of  the  roots  that  the  case  is 
hopeless,  hut  Dr.  White  will  often  ampu- 
tate a  root  and  save  parts  of  teeth  only, 
for  the  attachment  of  the  crowns,  thus 
brmging  about  wonderful  results. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  state  that 
I  have  seen  many  of  the  cases  years  after 
his  treatment,  and  it  has  been  a  surprise 
to  me  that  the  original  condition  of  in- 
flammation in  the  gums  had  not  set  in 
again. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Harlan,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the 
pictures  presented  by  Dr.  White  and  have 
seen  some  of  the  models,  in  fact  I  have 
Been  all  of  them,  and  must  say  that  the 
resnlte  of  this  treatment  are  apparently 
very  satisfactory. 

In  the  treatment  of  loose  teeth  we  must 


recognize  certain  things.  At  the  present 
time  the  question  of  the  causation  of  this 
condition  is  still  in  dispute,  because  there 
are  many  factors  to  be  considered  in  the 
matter.  We  have  some  constitutional  dis- 
eases and  we  have  some  local  troubles  to 
contend  with  which  must  be  recognized. 
The  man  wlio,  when  standing  before  you, 
continually  blows  his  breath  at  you,  is 
one  who  is  a  victim  of  what  might  be 
considered  a  potent  factor  in  the  causa- 
tion of  loose  teeth — mouth-breathing. 

The  illustrations  in  Dr.  White's  paper 
explain  themselves,  but  we  must  go  back 
of  that.  There  are  many  conditions  con- 
tributing to  the  causation  of  loose  teeth, 
which  have  not  been  considered  fully  in 
any  paper  or  presentation  of  this  subject. 
I  only  have  to  say  that  1  believe,  in  order 
to  arrest  any  condition  that  will  cause 
the  loosening  of  the  teeth,  there  are  in 
addition  to  constitutional  treatment  some 
local  operations  that  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary. The  first  thing  is  that  the  teeth 
must  be  held  firmly  in  position;  secondly, 
the  roots  of  the  teeth  must  be  thoroughly 
deprived  of  any  extraneous  concretions  or 
accretions  of  deposits,  so  that  the  tissues 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  return  to 
their  normal  shape;  thirdly,  we  must 
have  cleanliness,  and  that  is  a  matter 
which  every  man  must  determine  for 
himself.  We  must  also  have  occlusion 
of  the  teeth  so  that  irritation  may  not  be 
kept  up  by  malocclusion,  and  our  object 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  cutting  and 
grinding,  all  of  which  I  think  Dr.  White 
has  brought  out  in  his  paper. 

Dr.  M.  L.  Rfiein,  Xew  York.  Before 
showing  some  slides  that  I  wish  to  ex- 
hibit, I  wish  to  personally  compliment 
Dr.  White  on  the  results  which  he  has 
presented  to  us.  What  1  have  to  say  this 
evening  is  entirely  on  this  subject,  but 
upon  a  somewhat  diiferent  phase  of  it. 
I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  pyorrhea  alveolaris,  loose  teeth,  Eiggs' 
disease,  pathological  conditions  of  the 
peridental  membrane,  or  any  other  name 
you  wish  to  use  in  discussing  this  sub- 
ject, the  important  point  to  consider  is 
the  one  that  presents  itself  to  every  den- 
tist and  every  physician  when  any  case 
of  disea.<^e  comes  before  him,  and  that  is 
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the  question  of  diagnosis,  and  what  is 
more  important  still,  the  question  of  dif- 
ferential diagnosis.  The  two  important 
points  to  be  considered  are  the  exciting 
cause  and  the  predisposing  cause.  I  wish 
to  especially  direct  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  difficulty  of  treatment  of 


that  if  you  know  what  you  are  treating, 
you  know  how  to  treat  the  case,  and  you 
are  also  able  to  tell  your  patient  in  ad- 
vance what  the  results  will  be  of  your 
treatment. 

The  slides  I  shall  show  you  are  nude 
from  radiographs — not  photographs— 


Fi«.  1. 


these  conditions — which  are  such  a  fac- 
tor in  the  destruction  of  teeth  and  the 
reason  why  the  profession  at  large  has 
met  with  the  poor  results  of  which  so 
many  complain — is  because  the  treat- 
ment has  been  pursued  in  an  empirical 
way.  Empiricism  has  been  the  retard- 
ing factor  in  the  progress  of  our  specialty 
since  I  can  remember,  and  as  we  leave 
its  realm  so  are  we  able  to  advance 
giaduaUy  toward  success  with  our  treat- 
ment, and  bring  such  results  as  Dr. 
White  has  shown  us,  not  occasionally,  but 
invariably  and  understandingly.  I  claim 


showing  absolutely  every  portion  of  the 
tissue  from  the  enamel  down  to  the  end 
of  the  root.  Necessarily,  and  unfortu- 
nately, slides  of  this  kind  on  account  of 
their  density  do  not  show  up  so  well  on 
the  screen  as  the  ordinary  photographic 
slide  can  be  made  to  show.  I  therefore  ask 
your  indulgence  for  ■them  in  this  respect, 
and  will  endeavor  to  make  clear  the 
points  more  easily  discernible  by  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  examine  and  in- 
terpret r^ographs. 

The  first  thing  necessary  in  order  to 
formulate  a  correct  diagnosis  of  condi- 
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tioos  of  this  kind  is  to  know  the  differ- 
ence between  the  physiological  normal  al- 
veolus and  the  one  in  which  pathological 
conditions  exist.  Now  I  shall  show  you 
two  slides  of  cases  where  there  was  a  local 
condition  that  might  be  called  pyorrhea, 
but  in  both  cases  the  alveolus  is  abso- 
lutely normal,  and  you  will  notice  the 
great  differentiation  in  the  alveoli  in 
these  two  cases  from  those  which  are 
pathological.  The  first.  Fig.  1,  is  the  case 
of  a  monkey  that  I  obtained  at  the  Bocke- 
feller  Institute  in  New  York.  He  was  in- 
Dcuiated  in  the  course  of  investigations 
on  spinal  meningitis.  This  monkey  died 
tinally  from  inanition,  and  the  director 
of  the  institute  called  my  attention  to  the 
great  amount  of  calculus  deposit  around 
the  teeth,  and  I  thought  we  had  a 
good  case  of  pyorrhea;  so  I  turned  the 
specimen  over  to  Professor  Broomell, 
and  to  our  astonishment  we  found  a 
normal  alveolus.  This  illustrates  what 
happens  so  often  in  practice,  where 
we  see  many  cases  in  which  deposits 
are  simply  the  localized  expression  of 
a  constitutional  disorder.  This  differ- 
ence can  be  seen  in  the  other  slides.  The 
density  of  the  radiograph  does  not  enable 
us  to  bring  it  out  so  clearly,  perhaps; 
however,  they  show  absolutely  all  of 
the  portions  of  the  alveolus,  which  is 
intact.  All  of  the  white  sub&tance  is  os- 
seous tissue,  and  there  appears  to  be  no 
destruction  of  any  portion  of  it.  It 
shows  a  perfectly  physiological  jaw,  al- 
though there  is  a  great  amount  of  calcu- 
lary  deposit,  and  it  is  therefore  a  most 
interesting  specimen  to  study  in  compari- 
son with  pathological  specimens. 

This  next  case,  Pig.  2,  was  one  of  a 
loose  bicuspid,  and  the  patient  was  re- 
ferred to  me  as  one  suffering  from  pyor- 
rhea and  demanding  attention.  The  ra- 
diograph, while  it  shows  an  absolutely 
healthy  condition  of  the  osseous  struc- 
ture, presents  one  pathological  point :  A 
careful  examination  of  the  radiograph 
shows  that  inflammation  of  the  perice- 
mentum had  existed,  and  that  the  loose- 
ness of  this  bicuspid  was  entirely  due  to 
local  irritation  brought  about  by  a  badly 
made  gold  shell  crown,  the  exciting  cause 
of  the  inflammation  in  the  peridental 


membrane.  The  removal  of  the  pulp  and 
the  proper  crowning  of  the  tooth  effec- 
tually cured  the  case. 

FlQ.  2. 


Xow  I  will  show  you  in  contradistinc- 
tion one  of  the  ordinary  types  of  pyor- 
rhea in  which  considerable  destruction  of 
the  tissues  had  taken  place.  (Fig.  3.) 
Here  is  the  neck  of  the  tooth;  the  bone 


Fio.  3. 


is  absorbed  down  to  this  point  [indicat- 
ing], and  although  in  these  cases  the  gum 
may  extend  to  its  normal  position,  the 
bony  septum  between  the  teeth  may,  as 
here,  be  lost.  The  value  of  the  X  ray  both 
in  diagnostic  work  and  in  treatment  is  ex- 
emplified in  this  case.  Dr.  Harlan  has 
mentioned  one  of  the  axioms  in  the  treat- 
ment of  cases  of  this  kind,  that  "Fvery 
particle  of  these  deposits  must  be  re- 
moved." Now  it  is  impossible  for  any  de- 
posits to  be  on  these  teeth  that  the  radio- 
graph would  not  show.  Very  frequently., 
however,  the  operator  is  deceived  about 
this  thing.  Often  the  patient,  as  Dr. 
White  has  said,  will  come  back,  which 
means  th&t  depceits  still  remain.  This  X 
ray  shows  the  accretion  on  the  side  of  the 
root  most  beautifully. 
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The  main  thing  1  have  to  say  is  that 
the  X  ray  is  an  aid  to  correct  diagnosis ; 
but  I  do  not  care  to  have  you  construe 
this  remark  as  meaning  that  tlie  X  ray 

can  be  absolutely  depended  upon,  for  that 
would  be  going  to  the  extreme,  and  would 
not  bo  warranted  by  the  facts.  In  the 
first  place,  you  iTiust  accustom  yourself 
to  the  examination  and  study  of  the  X 
ray  in  order  to  understand  what  you  see. 
and  even  then  we  are  sometimes  deceived. 
On  that  account  I  simply  pi-esent  it  to 
you  as  an  auxiliary  in  diagnosis. 

This  next  case.  Fig.  4,  is  one  that  I 
present  to  you  in  order  to  show  where  the 

FlQ.  4. 


-\  ray  in  itself  is  deceptive  in  it 
shows.  In  otiier  words,  even  one  who  is 
careful  in  making  a  study  of  radiograpln 
can  be  deceived  by  this  picture.  We  have 
an  upper  sei-ond  bicuspid,  witli  a  light 
line  surrounding  the  apex  of  the  root. 
When  you  see  an  area  of  this  natun- 
anywhere  around  the  root  of  a  toolh 
in  this  condition,  it  is  an  indication 
of  the  existence  of  an  abscessed  con- 
dition, and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
diagnostic  signs  we  may  obtain  with  the 
radiograph.  It  invariably  reveals  peri- 
cemental abscesses  in  teeth  with  vital 
pulps. 

This  is  a  case  that  was  transmitted  to 
my  care  by  my  father-in-law  about  fiflecii 
veal's  ago,  and  whicli  had  lieen  in  his 
hands  for  a  number  of  years.  (A  great 
many  of  the  members  present  will  un- 
doubtedly still  remember  the  name  of  Dr. 
Odell.)  In  the  treatment  of  that  pa- 
tient's mouth  1  was  careful  to  avoid  do- 
ing anything  to  this  tooth,  because  it  was 
a  beautiful  restoration  of  a  tooth  with 


a  gold  filling  that  had  been  in  place  up 
to  a  year  ago  for  over  thirty  years. 
About  a  year  ago  the  patient  complained 
of  neuralgic  symptoms  in  this  region. 
'  and  to  aid  in  diagnosis  I  made  this  radio- 
graph, which  fails  to  disclose  any  root- 
filling.  I  had  supposed  that  this  large 
gold  restoration  was  over  a  pulpless  tooth 
with  a  root-filling  in  it.  You  see  how 
plainly  the  radiograph  shows  a  loss  of 
root  tissue — the  tissue  being  absorbed  at 
the  end  of  the  root  with  this  long-stand- 
ing abscess  around  it.  This  had  finally 
proceeded  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause 
severe  pain  to  the  patient.  Now  here  is 
where  the  radiograph  deceived  me.  In  ex- 
ploring the  root-canal  I  found  to  my  as- 
tonishment that  that  root  was  thoroughly 
filled  to  the  end  with  cotton.  I  had  never 
seen  a  cotton  filling  before  that  did  not 
smell.  There  was  no  odor  from  it,  and  it 
was  packed  tightly  to  the  end  of  the  root, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  fillings 
I  ever  had  to  remove.  I  simply  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  cotton  root- 
filling  does  not  show  up. 

You  will  .notice  in  the  adjoining  first 
bicuspid  which  I  bad  crowned  some  years 
ago,  the  root-filling  extending  to  the  end 
of  the  root  quite  distinctly.  This  case 
was  entirely  cured  by  means  of  the  elec- 
trolytic treatment.  The  electrode  was 
Ijassed  through  the  opening  in  the  root 
into  the  surrounding  tissue,  the  area  ab- 
ijolutely  disinfected,  and  the  root-filling 
restored — a  very  satisfactory  result  ensu- 
ing. 

The  next  slide,  Fig.  5,  sliows  a  loose 
Fie.  6. 


lower  third  molar  with  deposits  and  pus, 
a  type  of  case  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
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profession  would  take  for  a  pyorrhea! 

case  pure  and  simple.  This  was  my 
opinion  until  I  took  an  X-ray  picture,  and 
found  this  amalgam  filling  entering  the 
pulp-cavity,  with  no  sign  of  the  pulp 
ever  having  been  interfered  with.  It 
turned  out  to  be  simply  a  case  where  the 
exciting  cause  was  an  improperly  inserted 
amalgam  filling  which  had  caused  the 
death  of  tlie  pulp. 

The  next  picture  I  ask  you  to  notice. 
Fig.  6,  shows  an  upper  hiteral  with  vital 
pulp  and  a  pericemeiitiil  abscess  at  the 
apical  region.   This  patient  is  a  member 

Fig.  8. 


of  the  New  York  State  Dental  Society, 
and  came  to  me  with  a  pyorrhea!  condi- 
tion of  the  mouth,  and  this  tooth,  a  lat- 
eral, was  the  one  most  affected.  The  pic- 
ture shows  the  pyorrhea!  condition  of  the 
tooth,  with  the  absorption  progressing 
at  the  end  of  the  tooth.  The  removal  of 
the  pulp  and  the  filling  of  the  root  cured 
the  case. 

The  next  case,  Fig.  7,  is  a  case  of 
marked  pyorrhea  that  I  would  designate 

Via.  7. 


The  pulps  are  almost  obliterftted  by  the 
filling  up  of  the  pulp-chamber  with  sec- 
cmdary  formations.  These  are  the  cases 
that  give  trouble  in  treatment,  because  of 
the  difficulty  in  filling  such  canals  to 
their  ends. 

The  next  slide,  Fig.  8,  is  a  case  show- 
ing a  marked  condition  of  pyorrhea 

Fig.  8. 


as  gouty — pyorrhea  arthritis — a  case  in 
which  the  condition  is  most  marked. 


around  a  lower  molar,  complicated  with 
an  alveolar  abscess.  The  next  molar  ha^ 
been  properly  treated  by  removing  the 
pulp  and  filling  the  canals.  1  want  to  call 
your  attention  in  this  radiograph  to  the 
differentiation  of  the  tissues,  and  also 
to  the  inferior  dental  canal,  which  is  dis- 
tinctly running  along  below  the  molar. 

The  next  case  is  a  very  interesting  one, 
and  will  be  shown  by  the  four  succeeding 
slides.  The  first  slide.  Fig.  9,  shows  an 
abscessed  condition  over  these  bicuspids. 
In  the  molar  is  the  evidence  of  an  old 
root-filling  of  one  of  our  ablest  dentists  in 
yew  York  city.  The  lingual  root  had  been 
partially  lost,  and  the  filling  is'seen  pro- 
truding beyond  the  absorbed  end  of  the 
root.  The  next  slide.  Fig.  10,  shows  the 
opposite  side  of  the  same  patient's  mouth, 
where  tlie  conditions  are  worse.  This  pa- 
tient was  referred  to  me  to  see  if  1  could 
possibly  save  these  two  loose  molars.  A 
great  manydentists  had  seen  the  case, and 
all  claimed  that  the  teeth  were  so  loose 
that  nothing  could  he  done  with  them. 
They  were  almost  ready  to  drop  out  of 
llieir  sockets;  it  is  hard  to  realize  how  lit- 
tle retention  they  had.  You  will  notice  that 
an  attempt  has  hi.!en  made  to  open  into 
the  buccal  and  lingual  canals  of  these 
teeth,  which  wa.s  unsuccessful  on  account 
of  the  filling  up  of  the  canals  with  see- 
ondarv  matter — but  it  is  useless  to  treat 
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such  cases  unless  the  canals  are  cleaned 

and  filled  to  the  ends.  The  next  slide, 
Fig.  11,  shows  these  two  molars  after  the 
buccal  canals  have  been  properly  filled. 
There  was  no  attention  paid  to  the  lin- 

Fio.  S. 


"I 

Via.  11. 

U 

1 

Fl«.  13. 


gual  roots  in  either  of  these  teeth,  because 
both  the  lingual  roots  had  lost  all  of 
their  attachment  and  had  become  necrotic 
appendages  which  had  to  be  amputated. 
After  removing  the  roots  I  replaced  them 
by  porcelain  substitutes,  as  I  have  de- 
scribed in  some  of  my  papers  in  years 
gone  by.    The  mere  treatment  of  these 


teeth,  the  simple  removal  of  the  pulps 
and  reproducing  the  lost  lingual  root, 
was  not  all  that  was  necessary.  It  was 
necessary,  as  the  preceding  gentleman 
has  said,  to  hold  the  teeth  fixed.  I  am 


Fie.  10. 


Pto.  IE. 


FlQ.  14. 


opposed  to  the  use  of  bands  for  that  pur- 
pose, for  reasons  which  I  will  not  enter 
into  now.  The  method  used  here  was 
to  run  a  platino-iridium  wire  into  the 
porcelain  root  that  was  placed  in  position 
in  the  second  molar,  running  it  up  across 
the  occlusal  surface  and  into  the  pulp 
cavity  of  the  first  molar.  The  same  con- 
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dition  was  observed  in  the  first  molar. 

A  platino-iridium  wire  in  the  porcelain 
root  waa  carried  across  the  occlusal  sur- 
face and  into  the  pulp-cavity  of  the 
second  molar.  All  this  was  done  at  one 
operation,  and  the  wires  were  cemented 
into  place  by  means  of  anialgaTn.  The 
illustration.  Fig.  12,  shows  the  finished 
operation.  It  shows  the  porcelain  root  of 
the  second  molar  and  the  platino-iridium 
pin  as  it  extends  and  crosses  over  into  the 
first  molar.  The  dark  mass  is  the  amal- 
gam restoration  which  firmly  holds  the 
two  teeth  together.  The  porcelain  root  on 
the  first  molar,  for  mechanical  reasons  I 
tbou^t  best  to  leave  at  the  angle  shown 
instead  of  at  right  angles,  believing  that 
I  should  thereby  get  better  retention. 

And  here  I  want  to  call  your  attention 
to  a  very  vital  point  in  the  treatment  of 
loosened  teeth  in  holding  them  together 
by  splinting.  It  is  usually  thought  when 
Tou  splmt  \ooee  teeth  together,  that  in' 
order  to  hold  them  firm  it  is  necessary 
that  they  should  be  attached  to  a  tooth 
that  is  not  loose.  That  is  a  common  error. 
Two  loosened  teeth  splinted  together  will 
be  firm,  for  the  reason  that  the  roots  pro- 
trade  through  the  alveolus  at  such  diver- 
gent angles  that  tJiey  pull  against  each 
other,  and  produce  tlw  finnness  which  we 
desure.  That  is  an  important  point  which 
I  do  not  believe  has  ever  been  brought 
clearly  before  the  profession. 

The  next  and  last  case  I  consider  also 
as  one  of  the  extreme  ones.  What  I  am 
trying  to  demonstrate  here  is  that  many 
cases  said  to  be  hopeless  can  be  saved. 
Fig.  13  shows  a  lower  central  incisor  in 
tiie  mouth  of  a  young  married  woman. 
The  alveolar  attachment  is  alm(»t  en- 
tirely lost.  The  pyorrheal  area  is  well 
marked.  The  pulps  of  this  and  of  the 
adjacent  teeth  were  removed  and  the  ends 
of  the  canals  filled.  A  splint  of  the  shape 
of  a  three-pronged  fork  was  then  made 
of  iridio-platinnm>  attached  to  three  in- 
hiys  filled  into  the  three  pulpal  open- 
ings and  then  cemented  into  the  three 
roots.  The  last  slide,  F^.  14,*  shows 
the  completed  operation. 

Further  discussion  of  Dr.  White's 
piper  was  deferred  until  after  the  read- 
ing of  the  next  paper. 

vol.  XtTS.— 24 


The  chairman  then  announced  as  the 
next  order  of  business  the  reading  of  a 
paper  by  Br.  H.  J.  Allen,  Washington, 
D.  C,  on  "Lymphatic  Stimulation  in 
Dental  Practice/'  as  follows: 

Ltuphatig  Stiuttlation  in  Dental 
Pbacticb. 

It  is  only  during  recent  years  that  the 
lymphatic  system  has  received  from 
physiologists  the  attention  which  its  im- 
portance demands.  All  the  older  physio- 
logical text-books  give  only  a  vague  con- 
ception of  the  melanism  of  the  svstem, 
and  few  venture  to  impart  any  informa- 
tion as  to  its  functions. 

The  development  of  special  knowledge 
of  these  functions  has  been,  consequent 
upon,  and  coincident  with,  our  increas- 
ing knowledge  of  the  bacterial  origin  of 
disease.  Pasteur,  Koch,  Behring,  Metch- 
nikoff,  and  Fbster  have  within  the  last 
decade  made  astounding  discoveries  re- 
lating to  the  functions  of  the  lymph 
stream,  which  have  revolutionized  the 
treatment  of  infective  diseases  in  general. 

As  one  of  the  results  of  these  discov- 
eries a  number  of  pseudo-scientific  geni- 
uses have  applied  the  forceps  to  their 
respective  imaginations,  and  delivered 
full-fledged  systems  of  lymphatic  thera- 
peutics which  they  are  certain  are  going 
to  revolutionize  the  accepted  theory  and 
principles  of  general  practice. 

Osteopathy,  which  is  the  pseudonym 
under  which  a  large  percentage  of  the 
public  are  at  present  having  their  lym- 
phatic systems  stimulated,  bears  i^out 
the  same  relation  to  the  regular  practice 
of  medicine  and  its  collateral  branches 
that  astrology  bears  to  the  science  of  as- 
tronomy. 

The  good  and  the  bad,  the  true  and  the 
false,  theories  and  facts,  are  merged  and 
cemented  together  by  the  imaginative 
intellects  of  second-hand  discoverers  and 
inventors  of  systems,  who  do  not  hesitate 
to  utilize  any  fad,  fact,  or  fancy,  in  order 
to  put  their  systems  on  a  dividend-pay- 
ing basis. 

Still,  under  the  spangles  of  the 
mountebank,  true  therapeutic  worth  lies 
concealed.    Vibration  administered  by 
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empirics  has  trnquestionably  produced  in 
some  cases  most  excellent  if  not  manrel- 
ous  resnlts,  and  it  must  folW  that  this 
physical  method  in  the  hands  of  a  con- 
scientious and  thorough  man — one  who 
pays  strict  attention  to  his  pathology, 
physiology,  and  anatomy — ^wiU  produce 
results  that  are  almost  miraculous  in  cer- 
tain cases. 

The  art  of  massage  and  manual  manip- 
ulation dates  from  the  most  remote  an- 
tiquity. Thousands  of  years  ago  the 
Chinese  had  written  treatises  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  Hippocrates  makes  frequent 
references  to  the  subject  in  his  writings. 
In  one  paragraph  he  says,  ''Rubbing  can 
bind  a  joint  that  is  too  loose,  and  loosen 
a  joint  that  is  too  rigid.  Much  rubbing 
causes  parts  to  waste,  wMle  moderate 
nibbing  makes  them  grow." 

Hippocrates  was  also  the  first  to  record 
the  employment  of  mechanical  vibration 
— "wrapping  one  end  of  a  saw  with  cloth 
that  was  applied  to  the  part  to  be  treated, 
while  sawing  a  piece  of  wood  with  the  un- 
covered portion,  thereby  producing  vibra^ 
tory  oscillations  in  the  affected  part." 

Qalen  and  Paracelsus  edso  used  and 
advocated  similar  metiiods  in  thar  prac- 
tices. 

From  these  remote  times  until  the 
present,  methods  of  vibration  or  massage 
have  waxed  and  waned,  until  at  the  pres- 
ent day  vibratory  massage  has  come  to  be 
recognized  by  the  mediieal  profession  as 
an  efficacious  procedure  in  the  treatment 
of  numerous  local  and  constitutional  dis- 
orders. And  yet  today's  researches  reveal 
only  how  much  more  complex  is  the 
body's  metabolism  than  yesterday  we 
iiiought  it  to  be,  and  in  the  problem  of 
vibratory  therapeutics  there  is  certainly 
much  m^  before  us  than  behind  us. 
Lyii^  as  it  does  on  the  border  zone  where 
the  physiologic  and  the  pathologic  meet, 
it  reaches  far  into  both,  and  obscures  the 
division  line  between  ^em. 

In  any  disease  the  organism  makes  a 
constant  effort  to  recover  *'that  just  bal- 
ance which  we  call  health,"  and  now  that 
it  is  possible  for  the  physiologic  and  met- 
abolic forces  of  the  body  to  be  marshalled 
and  intensified  in  order  to  assist  this  ef- 
fort by  vibratory  treatment  applied  with 


intelligent  persistence,  we  can  but  feel 
that  the  armamentarium  of  the  medioal 
and  of  the  dental  therapeutist  has  been 
greatly  increased  in  efficiency. 

A  succinct  review  of  the  lymphatic  sys- 
tem— ^which  is  the  main  function  of  die 
body  affected  by  vibratory  mnnnngp 
would  not  be  out  of  place  at  this  junc- 
ture. 

The  name  is  derived  from  the  lAtm 
word  lymphat  water,  and  in  view  of  the 
knowledge  on  the  subject  at  the  time  liiis 
name  was  given,  could  well  be  termed  the 
"water-system"  of  the  body. 

The  system  consists  of  vessels  and 
glands  that  commence  in  a  series  of 
lymph  capillaries  in  the  organs  and  tis- 
sues of  the  body,  and  terminate  in  tvo 
large  trunks  which  open  into  the  larger 
veins  near  the  heart — the  thoracic  duct  on 
the  left  and  the  right  subclavian  trunk 
on  the  right.  The  vessels  are  very  thin, 
vary  from  transparent  to  translucent,  and 
permeate  all  tissues  excepting  the  non- 
vascular structures,  such  as  the  hair, 
nails,  and  the  enamel  and  dentin  of  the 
teeth.  They  are  beaded  in  appearance, 
being  interrupted  in  their  course  by  con- 
strictions which  lately  Foster  and  Zieg- 
ler  have  agreed  are  valves  which  act  simi- 
larly to  those  of  the  veins,  and  serve  to 
give  impetus  to  the  flow  of  the  lymph. 

The  glands  of  the  system  vary  in  size 
from  t^t  of  a  small  seed  up  to  that  of 
an  almond,  and  are  situated  in  the  conise 
of  the  vessels.  A  lymphatic  vessel,  before 
entering  its  gland,  breaks  up  into  several 
branches  which  are  known  as  afferent. 
The  vessels  as  they  leave  the  gland  are 
called  efferent. 

The  lymph  capillaries  are  made  up  of 
a  single  layer  of  endothelia,  whereas  the 
larger  vessels  and  glands  have  a.  middle 
muscular  coat  and  an  outer  adventitiouB 
one.  This  structure  at  once  makes  ap- 
parent the  perfect  drainage  the  lymph 
capillaries  afford  the  tissues,  and  Uie 
mechanism  by  which  the  products  ab- 
sorbed by  the  capillaries  are  passed  on 
by  muscular  contraction  to  tlw  uxger  ves- 
sels en  route  to  the  point  of  elinusation. 

The  lymphatic  glands  are  now  confi- 
dently claimed  to  be  the  points  of  origin 
of  the  white  blood  corpuscles — or  phago- 
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eytea — and  Metchnikoff  was  the  first  in- 
TCstigator  to  direct  particular  attention 
to  tbe  important  part  played  by  these 
lymphocytes  or  corposclea  in  main- 
taining health  and  destroying  pathogenic 

Here  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
general  tendency  is  to  overlook  the  ab- 
wlate  importance  of  the  lymph  flow  of 
the  body,  and  to  think  of  the  blood  as  the 
sole  nutrient  fluid  of  the  economy,  but 
the  fact  is  that  the  blood  nourishes  the 
tiaBues  only  through  the  agency  of  the 
lymph.  Sir  Michael  Foster  calls  lymph 
^  *WddIe  man"  by  means  of  which 
a  double  interchange  of  material  takes 
place  between  the  blood  within  the  capil- 
Iiries  and  the  tisfiues  oytside  of  them. 
The  rapidity  of  the  process  can  be  partly 
comprehended  by  the  fact  that  it  is  es- 
tuoated  that  the  entire  volume  of  blood 
passes  through  the  lungs  once  in  every 
twenty-four  seconds. 

In  addition  to  giving  origin  to  the 
lymphocytes  and  acting  as  temporary  res- 
erroirs  for  the  lymph,  the  glands  also 
drain  the  tissues  adjacent  to  them,  and 
are  consequently  important  factors  in  the 
process  of  absorption. 

Lymph  comes  into  more  intimate  re- 
latvm  to  tissue  metabolism  than  even  the 
blood,  conveying  as  it  does  nutriment 
to  the  tissues,  and  receiving  from  them 
in  return  the  products  of  cellular  activity. 
Lymphatic  glands  are  therefore  both 
secretory — producing  the  lymphocytes 
which  become  convwted  into  phagocytes 
after  passing  into  the  blood — and  ezcre- 
toiy-'draining  the  waste  matter  from 
contiguous  tissues  and  discharging  them 
into  the  circulation ;  and  both  of  these 
functions  are  performed  simultaneously. 
They  are  prone  at  times  of  lessened  vital- 
ity to  become  overloaded  with  waste  or 
poisonous  products,  which  partly  inhibits 
their  function. 

These  glands,  although  ratiier  tlu^ish 
in  their  natural  action,  are  highly  respon- 
sire  to  stimulation,  and  their  excretory 
function  may  be  very  materially  in- 
creased thereby.  There  is  but  little  doubt 
that  their  natural  torpor  arises  from  the 
toxic  effect  of  the  waste  and  deleterious 
matter  which  drains  into  them  from  the 


surrounding  tissues,  and  for  which  they 
act  as  reservoirs. 

From  this  rather  hasty  review  of  the 
structure  and  functions  of  the  lymphatic 
system,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  it  is 
of  supreme  importance  in  the  general 
metabolism  of  tiie  body,  and  the  perfect 
functioning  of  the  economy  depends  ab- 
solutely upon  the  integrity  with  which 
the  lymphatic  system  performs  its  dual 
office. 

Now  as  to  the  therapeutic  aspect  of 
the  subject.  The  results  obtained  from 
the  practice  of  vibratory  massage  by  the 
most  aompetent  practitioners  may  be 
epitomized  as  follows:  (a)  Energetic 
stimulation  of  the  Ijrmphatic  and  arterial 
vessels  and  glands;  (b)  Dispersion  of 
exudations;  (c)  Increased  secretions  of 
ihe  mucous  membranes  and  glands. 

As  a  general  proposition  it  may  be 
said  that  the  method  can  be  used  with  the 
greatest  success  in  all  subacute  and 
chronic  diseases.  Dr.  Lorenz  has  recom- 
mended it  in  chronic  joint  diseases,  and 
has  also  suggested  its  employment  after 
any  operation  in  which  it  is  desired  to 
increase  the  nutrition  of  the  part  and  to 
hasten  recovery. 

Dr.  S.  J.  Meltzer  of  the  Harlem  Hos- 
pital, New  York  city,  has  stated,  as  a 
result  of  a  series  of  experiments,  that  the 
growth  of  bacteria  is  absolutely  inhibited 
by  .continued  vibrations.  Similar  reports 
have  been  made  by  foreign  investigators. 

In  view  of  such  a  range  of  therapeutic 
activity,  the  application  of  this  method 
to  the  treatment  of  pyorrhea  alveolaris 
and  alveolar  abacus  is  apparent. 

In  the  treatment  of  pyorrhea  alveo- 
laris, after  the  thorough  scaling  of  the 
roots  of  the  affected  teeth  and  the  com- 
plete disinfection  of  the  pockets  with  io- 
din,  zinc  iodid,  or  any  of  the  acids  used 
for  the  purpose,  the  patient  is  ordinarily 
dismissed  with  more  or  less  explicit  in- 
structions to  take  excellent  care  of  the 
teeth  and  mouth.  This  is  where  a  mis- 
take is  ordinarily  made.  The  operator 
should  not  dismiss  the  patient  until  after 
the  complete  convalescence  of  the  gums, 
and  until  he  is  assured  that  the  care  he 
has  advised  is  exactly  suited  to  the  indi- 
vidual case  under  treatment.   This  care 
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should  inTariably  include  stimulation  of 
the  lymphatics  of  the  gums  by  massage, 
administered  by  either  patient  or  opera- 
tor or  both — the  patient  using  either  a 
rubber  cot  brush,  towel,  or  finger ;  the 
operator  at  such  intervals  as  his  judg- 
ment dictates  either  applying  or  advising 
the  application  of  mechanical  Tibntory 
stimulation  by  the  appropriate  apparatus 
— a  variety  of  which  have  been  placed 
upon  the  market. 

Thus  the  lymphatic  system  of  the 
gums  will  be  kept  so  active  that  exuda- 
tions will  be  either  prevented  or  more 
readily  absorbed,  and  the  progress  of  the 
disease  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

I  tell  patients  suffering  from  this  dis- 
ease that  the  amount  of  trouble  they  will 
have  from  it  will  bear  a  persistent  ratio 
to  the  lack  of  personal  care  and  profes- 
sional treatment — emphasizing  both  per- 
sonal  and  professional  treatsunt  as  of 
equal  importance,  each  one  supplemen- 
tary to  but  under  no  circumstances  a  sub- 
titute  for  the  other. 

When  the  common  membrane  of  a 
tooth  and  its  socket  becomes  inflamed 
from  any  cause  and  its  structure  infil- 
trated with  serum,  how  is  the  surplus 
serum — that  amount  in  excess  of  what  is 
needed  to  repair  the  parte  or  restore  them 
to  a  normal  or  approximately  normal 
condition — ^how  is  that  excess  to  be  dis- 
posed of?  By  one  of  two  methods ;  either 
the  lymphatics  of  the  adjacent  tissue 
must  absorb  it  rapidly  enough  to  prevent 
disintegrating  changes  taking  place,  or 
else  the  accumulated  serum  becomes  the 
pabulum  of  an  innumerable  host  of  pyo- 
genic organisms  and  an  abscess  lesults, 
with  or  without  a  fistula,  according  to  the 
vitality  of  the  patient  or  the  activity  of 
the  lymphatics  involved. 

As  to  the  best  method  of  allaying  peri- 
dentfd  inflammation  and  absorbing  the 
prospective  abscess  in  such  cases:  If 
there  is  any  better  method  than  that  of 
first  removing  the  cause,  and  then  stimu- 
lating the  adjacent  lymphatic  glands,  it 
would  seem  that  it  is  yet  to  be  generally 
learned. 

Simply  removing  the  cause  will  result 
in  a  slow  cure  for  the  majority  of  cases, 
but  as  the  average  practitioner  always 


succeeds  in  a  majority  of  his  cases,  we  can 
consider  that  it  is  the  minority  that  tests 
his  therapeutic  wits,  and  it  is  in  reducing 
that  difficult  minority  that  lymphatic 
stimulation  gives  most  brilliant  results, 
and  successfully  carries  a  precarious  case 
to  a  speedy  convalescence  a  sufficient 
number  of  times  to  justify  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  treatment  in  all  indicated 
cases. 

In  those  cases  of  acute  alveolar  ab- 
scesses presenting  for  treatment  at  that 
stage  where  the  lightest  touch  is  sjpny 
for  the  patient,  the  quickest  method  of 
checking  the  iMammation  and  reducing 
it  to  the  point  of  permitting  instrument^ 
cleaning  of  tiie  root-canals  is  to  subject 
the  affected  side  of  the  jaw  to  several  ex- 
posures of  blue-  or  ultra-violet  light  rays, 
at  the  same  time  applying  the  rubber  ap- 
plicator of  an  electrical  vibrator  to  the 
cervical  lymphatic  glands  of  the  same 
side. 

In  lien  of  either  or  both  of  the  above- 
mentioned  methods,  it  is  well  to  instruct 
the  patient  to  refrain  from  putting  any 
sort  of  application  on  the  face,  but  to  sit, 
if  possible,  with  the  affected  side  exposed 
to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  for  five  or 
ten  minutes  several  times  a  day,  and  to 
stimulate  the  cervical  lymphatics  of  that 
side  by  the  use  of  a  little  haad  rubber 
massage  mallet — or  even  an  ordinary 
hollow  rubber  ball  inclosed  in  a  handker- 
chief could  be  used  for  the  purpose.  One 
to  two  hundred  quick,  gentle  strokes  are 
usually  sufficient  for  one  of  the  two  or 
three  treatments  necessary.  In  unusnallv 
severe  cases  the  patient  may  be  instructed 
to  stimulate  the  axillary  lymphatics  of 
the  affected  side  in  the  same  way. 

Aside  from  the  positive  benefit  that 
results  from  these  measures,  the  patient's 
attention  is  diverted  from  the  seat  of 
trouble,  and  he  is  kept  busy  with  a  pro- 
cess that  gives  relief  in  proportion  to  the 
enthusiasm  of  its  administnition. 

It  is  now  universally  admitted  that  the 
exposure  of  any  infected  tissue  to  the 
sun's  rays  unquestionably  inhibits,  and  in 
many  cases  of  continuous  exposure  d^ 
stroys,  the  pathogenic  bacteria  present— 
the  sun  being  the  world's  greatest  germi- 
cide— while  the  judicious  stimulation  oi 
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the  lymphatics  contiguous  to  the  affected 
area  increases  both  &eir  power  of  drain- 
age and  the  process  of  pnagocytosis. 

These  remedial  measures  are  suggested, 
and  have  been  successfully  used  in  per- 
sonal practice,  in  addition  to  the  classical 
local  treatment  in  general  vogue  for  the 
pathological  conditions  mentioned.  There 
ifl  no  intention  whatever  of  offering  any 
substitute  for  thorough  and  painstaking 
local  work  on  affect^  teeth,  but  rather 
that  we  shonld  add  to  our  present  meth- 
ods additional  means  of  more  speedily 
a<x;ompli9hing  the  return  of  diseased  con- 
ditions to  the  highest  degree  of  normality 
possible  under  the  circumstances.  In 
conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  experience 
justififfl  us  in  not  expecting  to  obtain  uni- 
form or  invaariable  results  from  aaj 
therapeutic  system ;  and  lymphatic  stimu- 
lation through  mechanical  vibration,  like 
all  other  therapeutic  measures,  demands 
for  its  successful  application  a  sound 
pathology,  accurate  deductive  reasoning, 
and  good  common  sense.  While  we  cannot 
positively  accept  all  that  has  been  as- 
serted regardii^  its  field  and  its  possi- 
biUties,  neither  can  we  reject  it,  and  fur- 
ther observation  will  be  required  before 
a  final  decision  can  be  reached. 

The  hope  is  expressed  that  this  article 
will  at  least  prove  fertile  in  its  sugges- 
tiveness,  rather  than  in  its  supply  of 
specific  detail. 

DtKussion. 

Dr.  J.  Y.  Cbawpoed,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
I  have  always  been  pleased  with  Dr. 
White's  work  in  dental  surgery,  as  he  ex- 
hibits a  very  high  type  of  excellence  in 
whatever  he  does.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  one  of  the  cases  exhibited  on  the 
screen,  and  I  can  say  that  the  results 
were  very  satisfactory  indeed,  from  the 
standpomt  of  my  judgment.  I  think, 
however,  that  the  principal  value  of  Dr. 
White's  paper,  added  to  its  pleasing 
presentation,  is  the  very  marked  sug- 
gestion that  he  threw  out — alluded  to 
also  by  Dr.  Bhein — as  to  the  importance 
attadung  to  the  question  of  differential 
physical  diagnosis.  I  am  very  well  satis- 
fied that  a  great  many  of  the  cases  that 
come  under  the  care  of  the  dental  sur- 


geon could  be  treated  by  pursuing  a 
more  conservative  course.  I  think  there 
is  a  tendency  to  go  a  little  too  far,  ow- 
ing to  the  anxiety  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  dental  sui^on. 

If  I  underatood  Dr.  Bhein  correctly — 
'  in  which  oase  I  must  hold  that  his  teach- 
ing is  erroneous — the  gist  of  Yob  remarks 
was  that  it  is  a  very  common  thing 
for  the  apical  end  of  a  root  of  a  tooth  to 
be  bathed  in  pus  with  a  living  pulp  in  it. 
According  to  my  experience  clinically,  I 
must  say  that  it  is  a  very  rare  thing  for 
the  end  of  the  root  of  a  tooth  to  be  en- 
veloped in  pus  and  the  pulp  remain  liv- 
ing in  that  canal.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say 
that  such  a  thing  does  not  exist  as  a  pus- 
investment  of  the  entire  end  of  a  root  of 
a  tooth,  and  yet  vitality  remain.  The 
vital  structures,  and  particularly  the 
nerve  tissue,  are  remarkable  in  their 
power  of  resistance  to  the  progress  of 
disease  action  as  a  rule;  but  how  often 
have  the  older  practitioners  seen  the 
vitality  in  the  palatal  root  of  an  upper 
molar  destroyed  and  a  provisional  zone  of 
partition  thrown  across  the  pulp-cham- 
ber, and  the  two  buccal  roots  living.  All 
men  have  seen  that  who  have  been  long 
in  practice.  Show  me  a  dental  surgeon 
who  has  not  observed  such  conditions, 
and  I  will  show  you  one  who  either  has 
not  had  much  practice,  or  else  he  is  a 
very  poor  observer.  These  things  do 
occur,  gentlemen,  but  to  say  that  they  are 
common  occurrences  in  practice  is  erro- 
neous teaching. 

With  regard  to  the  diagnostic  value  of 
the  radiograph:  If  I  understood  him 
correctly.  Dr.  Rhein  said  that  by  means 
of  the  radiograph  he  proposes  to  show 
the  different  pathological  changes  taking 
place  in  the  tissues  within  the  time  cov- 
ered by  that  radiograph.  Later  on  he 
told  us  that  that  white  zone  or  field  was 
an  indication  of  pus.  Now,  gentlemen, 
if  that  be  true  in  every  picture  that  he 
showed  us,  there  was  pus  all  around  the 
teeth. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the 
composition  and  statements  made  in  that 
last  paper,  for  if  there  is  anything  in  the 
world  I  like,  it  is  clinical  reports.  Not 
many  practitioners  know  how  to  make 
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a  clinical  report.  The  average  person 
presenting  a  case  announces  the  diagnosis 
and  then  reports  the  case.  He  should 
first  report  the  case,  and  then  give  his 
opinion  as  to  the  diagnosis.  Why  ?  Be- 
cause 70a  should  Tant  everybody  to  study 
the  case  with  you.  I  tried  to  cultivate 
my  powers  of  diagnosis  in  keeping  with 
the  valuable  suggestions  of  Dr.  Bhein, 
and  by  listening  to  the  statements  he 
made  and  looking  at  the  pictures,  tried 
to  make  up  a  diagnosis  of  the  cases,  but 
he  gave  his  diagnosis  before  he  told  us  aU. 

When  Dr.  Allen  read  his  paper,  I 
tried  to  determine  whether  it  was  hy- 
dropathy QT  osteopathy,  or  what  it  was  he 
was  teaching,  but  I  do  not  know.  But  I 
will  tell  you,  gentlemen,  if  I  had  a  case 
of  pulpitis  that  was  not  amenable,  not  in 
a  few  days  but  in  a  few  minutes — a  <itase 
where  the  lymphatics  were  involved — 
well,  bring  such  a  case  in  here  to  me  to- 
night, and  if  I  don't  afford  relief  to  that 
case  in  twenty  minntee,  I  will  quit  prac- 
ticing dental  surgeiy.  How  many  dental 
surgeons  have  not  bad  many  cases  of  the 
type  he  presented  here  tonight,  which 
were  the  result  of  pent-up  pus  1  One  step 
more,  clinically :  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
surgeons  of  the  world,  and  particularly 
the  dental  surgeons,  have  ever  grasped 
the  significance  of  the  immense  amount 
of  force  developed  in  the  process  of  in- 
flammation that  takes  place  in  and 
around  the  teeth.  The  amount  of  force 
developed  in  the  process  of  inflammation 
and  the  formation  of  an  abscess  is  often 
sufficient  to  burst  a  tooth,  and  many 
teeth  are  split  open  under  it.  Has  not 
every  dental  surgeon  observed  what  I  call 
your  attention  to  tonight?  If  not,  one 
of  two  things  is  sure;  either  he  has  not 
had  much  experience  in  such  cases,  or  he 
is  a  very  poor  observer.  Every  dental 
Burgeon  has  opened  an  upper  lateral  inci- 
sor and  seen  the  pns  come  boiling  out. 
Perhaps  in  another  case  they  will  open  a 
tooth  and  the  pus  will  not  come  out. 
Why?  The  elasticity  of  the  structures 
around  the  tooth  has  been  so  overcome 
that  they  do  not  respond;  while  in  the 
other  case  the  structures  are  so  elastic 
that  they  squeeze  the  pus  out.  Every 
practitioner  has  seen  this.  Now,  instead 


of  pummeling  that  fellow  with  a  son 
jaw,  give  vent  to  this  pus  area,  and  let 

nature  do  the  rest. 

Dr.  M.  F.  FiNLET,  Washington,  D.  C. 
I  would  like  to  say  just  a  word,  not  so 
much  on  the  paper  as  on  the  last  discos* 
sion.  It  seems  to  me  that  our  friend  Dr. 
Crawford  has  misinterpreted  the  cause 
of  pain  in  the  cases  that  the  essayist  pre- 
sented. In  a  great  many  cases  pain  is 
present  when  there  ia  no  pus,  or  we  might 
say  with  certainty  that  in  the  majority 
of  cases  where  pns  has  formed  the  pain 
ceases.  The  stages  preliminary  to  the  for- 
mation of  pus  are  the  ones  in  vhich  the 
greatest  pam  is  encountered.  I  think  it  ii 
quite  reasonable  in  a  ducussion  of  this 
kind  to  give  credit  for  discrimination 
in  the  diagnosis  to  the  one  who  prepares 
and  presents  a  paper.  One  of  the  great- 
est drawbacks  to  successful  practice  is  the 
failure  to  make  a  proper  diagnosis.  Dr. 
Crawford  would  have  us  believe  that  all 
cases  of  pain  result  from  pent-up  pus, 
when  in  reality  there  is  nearly  always  a 
cessation  of  pain  wh^  the  innammatiini 
has  existed  sufficiently  long  to  produce 
pus.  It  is  to  stop  the  inflammation  in  its 
early  stages  that  the  treatment  suggested 
by  the  essayist  is  here  offered,  in  the  hope 
of  cutting  short  suffering  and  pain.  Our 
main  effort  should  always  be  to  nve  re- 
lief at  the  earliest  moment  possiUe,  and 
it  seems  to  me  a  plan  is  here  suggested 
which  will  improve  our  present  methods. 
It  is  worthy  of  careful  consideration. 

Dr.  H.  T.  Stewabt,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
I  have  listened  to  a  good  many  discus* 
sums  on  Biggs'  disease,  or  so-called  pyor- 
rhea, but  I  have  not  heard  in  a  long  time 
so  interesting  a  discussion  as  we  have 
heard  tonight. 

I  want  to  take  exception  to  two  or 
three  things;  one  is  that  in  Dr.  White's 
paper,  as  in  nearly  all  papers  on  Bi^ 
disease,  we  flnd  emphasis  is  laid  on  the 
removal  of  deposits.  I  have  alwaprs  as- 
serted that  this  is  not  the  chief  tbmg  in 
the  cure  of  the  disease.  I  used  to  ihiok 
that  it  was  deposits,  and  I  labored  to  re- 
move the  deposits  only.  They  assuredly 
should  be  removed,  but  men.  who  remove 
deposits  only,  do  sometimes  what  we  do 
not  take  into  qnestum — ^they  tear  up  ^ 
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tissues  and  stimulate  new  tissue,  and 
afterward  apply  stimulaitiiig  me^cines 
to  the  edges  of  the  alveolar  border.  I 
hare  experimented  a  great  deal  along  thie 
line,  and  in  a  great  many  cases  I  have 
tried  to  see  what  results  I  could  get  by 
leaving  the  deposits  abne,  and  have 
often  obtained  results  that  would  astonish 
me. 

Another  thing :  I  think  it  is  altogether 
wrong  to  assume  that  it  is  local  treat- 
ment only  to  which  we  should  direct  our 
attention.  I  believe  that  is  false  teach- 
ing. A  good  many  years  ago,  when  I  read 
my  first  paper  on  fiiggs'  Ssease — and  by 
tlw  way  I  want  to  say  that  I  object 
strenuously  to  the  name  pyorrhea  as  be- 
ing misleading;  and  while  I  do  not  like 
the  name  of  Riggs'  disease,  it  is  at  least 
not  misleading — I  stated  that  in  a  large 
percentage  of  cases  we  have  no  pyorrhea 
at  all,  but  in  Kiggs'  disease  we  cover  the 
ground.  Whether  there  is  pus  present  or 
not,  it  is  Biggs'  disease.  I  wish  we  had 
a  better  name,  but  we  have  not.  Dr. 
Noel  took  me  to  task  at  the  southern 
meeting  in  Memphis  last  year  for  calling 
this  condition  Higgs'  disease.  I  asked 
for  a  better  name,  but  Dr.  Noel  has  not 
given  us  one.  Some  preset  have  heard 
me  before  cite  some  cases  in  which  ttie 
catarrhal  conditions  prevented  the  cure 
of  the  case.  I  want  to  say  today  that  the 
catarrhal  condition  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth  in  the  treatment  of 
Biggs'  disease  is  something  that  cannot 
be  controlled  by  lactic  acid  or  the  remov- 
iog  of  the  deposits ;  t^is  is  something  that 
is  not  taken  into  consideration  as  it 
should  be,  and  consequently  accounts  for 
the  retnm  uf  tiie  disease  in  many  in- 
stances. 

Dr.  Noel  says  it  cannot  be  cured,  but 
I  say  that  it  can  be  cured.  I  remember 
onecase  that  I  treated  in  which  I  obtained 
«ry  good  results  at  first  from  local  treat- 
ment, but  the  patient  returned.  A  spe- 
cialist from  New  York  city  examined  the 
we  and  found  a  deflected  septum,  which 
caused  the  man  to  breathe  through  luia 
mouth,  producing  an  unnatural  condition 
which  kept  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth  irritated,  and  which  prevented  the 
core  of  the  disease.  It  was  easy  to  cure 


after  the  man  was  operated  on,  and  his 
normal  breathing  restored. 

Dr.  White  says  he  gives  very  few  drugs. 
I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  to  give  dn^ 
when  it  is  e^ential  Several  years  ago 
I  was  a  most  radical  advocate  of  local 
treatment,  but  the  more  I  see  of  this  dis- 
ease the  more  I  am  inclined  to  enter  into 
the  systemic  treatment,  with  the  aid  of  the 
physician  when  necessary.  Dr.  White 
also  speaks  of  flushing  the  sewers  and 
getting  the  patients  to  drink  water — cold 
water  1  believe  he  said.  Is  that  right  ? 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  cold  water  but  not 
ice-water. 

Dr.  Stbwabt.  That  is  a  good  thing 
under  certain  circumstances,  but  there  are 
other  parts  of  the  body  to  be  considered 
besides  the  sewer.  Nature  calls  for  water 
when  she  needs  it,  and  the  way  to  get  pa- 
tients to  take  large  quantities  of  water  is 
to  have  them  take  plenty  of  exercise.  But 
the  thing  to  be  impr^sed  is  this:  they 
should  not  only  drink  water,  but  should 
put  their  bodies  in  a  condition  to  call 
for  water.  The  skin  should  be  stimulated 
and  the  blood  given  free  circulation,  and 
then  you  naturally  drink  water  and  in 
that  way  fiush  the  sewers,  and  not  only 
them,  but  the  bloodvessels,  arteries,  and 
the  veins.  I  have  seen  serious  systemic 
disturbances  follow  the  drinking  of  large 
quantities  of  cold  water  in  trying  to 
flush  the  system.  If  it  he  necessary  to 
drink  large  quantities  of  water,  it  should 
be  hot  water,  as  a  rule. 

Speaking  of  systemic  conditions  and 
systemic  treatment  reminds  me  of  a 
case  I  have  reported  several  times,  that  of 
a  banker;  and,  by  the  way,  there  were 
no  deposits  on  these  teeth  whatsoever, 
and  yet  it  was  one  of  the  worst  cases  of 
Riggs'  disease  I  ever  saw.  How  are  you 
going  to  cure  a  case  of  that  kind  by  sim- 
ple local  treatment — by  removing  the 
deposits?  I  treated  the  case,  meeting 
with  fairly  good  success,  and  thought  I 
was  getting  along  beautifully,  when  after 
a  little  while  I  had  a  reverse ;  there  was 
a  profuse  flow  of  pus  that  I  could  not 
manage  at  all.  The  patient  was  living  an 
indoor  life ;  I  tried  to  scare  him  into  get- 
ting out  of  doors,  by  telling  him  that  not 
only  hu  teeth  were  concerned  in  the 
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matter  but  his  entiie  vell-being.  He  be- 
gan to  take  outdoor  exercise  for  two  or 
three  hours  a  day,  and  I  again  had  fairly 
good  success.  However,  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  months  he  returned  to  me 
with  his  mouth  in  possibly  a  worse  con- 
dition than  it  was  in  the  beginning.  I 
tried  almost  everything  I  could  think  of, 
and  at  last  I  put  the  man  on  colchicin — 
something  we  know  very  little  about.  We 
do  not  know  the  effect  it  has  on  the  sys- 
tem, but  we  do  know  that  when  used 
empirically  it  often  has  a  wonderful  ef- 
fect on  gouty  conditions.  That  was  about 
five  years  ago,  and  that  procedure,  to- 
gether with  tiie  local  treatxoent,  produced 
a  cure,  and  we  have  had  no  further 
trouble  from  the  case  since. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  sitting  near  me 
tonight  calleU  to  my  attention  a  case  that 
I  mentioned  before  a  dental  society  some 
time  ago.  It  was  the  case  of  a  man  who 
had  suffered  from  Biggs'  disease  for  sev- 
eral years,  nntil  be  became  discouraged. 
He  came  to  me  and  I  began  local  treat- 
ment, but  met  with  very  little  success.  I 
inquired  into  his  habits,  which  seemed  to 
be  perfect.  He  was  almost  a  model  man 
— did  not  smoke,  kept  regular  hours,  took 
a  great  deal  of  outdoor  exercise,  living 
out  in  the  country — and  I  could  not  ac- 
count for  it.  He  seemed  to  have  no  par- 
ticular ailment,  and  in  obtaining  his  fam- 
ily history,  I  questioned  him  as  to  his  diet, 
and  was  told  he  was  very  fond  of  mo- 
lasses. I  asked  him  how  fond  he  was  of 
it,  and  he  told  me  he  ate  it  three  times  a 
day  and  a  great  deal  at  every  meal — that 
he  could  not  do  without  it.  I  suspected 
that  that  was  the  trouble,  and  I  at  once 
cut  off  the  molasses,  with  but  simple 
treatment,  and  the  man  recovered.  Dr. 
Johnson  told  me  shortly  afterward  that 
he  had  heard  of  many  fiendish  operations, 
but  he  had  never  before  heard  of  cutting 
off  a  man's  molasses  in  order  to  cure  his 
Biggs'  disease. 

Dr.  White  (closing  the  discussion  of 
his  paper).  I  tiiank  &e  association  very 
much  for  the  kindly  way  in  which  they 
have  received  my  paper.  I  am  free  to 
confess  that  I  am  somewhat  of  an  enthu- 
siast on  the  subject  of  pyorrhea,  and 
while  Dr.  Noel  does  not  agree  with  me 


as  to  its  cure,  I  still  believe  nevertheless 
that  it  is  like  many  other  diseases  is 
that  respect.  Pyorrhea  develops  under 
certain  conditions,  just  as  other  diseases 
do ;  when  we  change  these  conditions  and 
treat  the  patients,  we  cure  the  disease. 
If  the  patimt  is  negligent  and  adopts  a 
careless  way  of  living,  and  drifts  back 
into  this  same  condition — in  other  words 
the  condition  that  produced  that  diaease 
originally — he  will  naturally  have  a  re- 
turn of  the  disease.  As  I  said  in  my 
paper,  you  would  not  say  of  a  patient 
coming  from  a  malarial  district,  that  h« 
could  not  be  cured ;  for  if  you  change  the 
conditions  and  climate  he  will  be  cuied. 
while  if  he  goes  back  to  a  malarial  dis- 
trict he  may  have  malaria  again.  So  with 
many  other  diseases,  aad  this  has  been 
my  observation  with  regard  to  pyorrhea. 

As  regards  Dr.  Bhein'e  radiograph,  1 
think  there  is  possibly  a  field  for  it  in  the 
study  of  diagnosis,  but  I  also  think  that 
it  wUl  have  to  be  developed  to  a  very  much 
greater  degree  than  it  is  at  the  present 
time.  I  have  for  a  long  time  hoped  that 
we  might  have  a  light  of  some  kind  which 
we  could  pass  immediately  back  of  a 
tooth,  and  so  locate  perfectly  the  place 
where  the  deposits  happen  to  be.  It  may 
be  that  the  radiograph  will  reach  that 
state  of  perfection  where  it  can  be  de- 
pended upon,  but  I  do  not  think  at  pres- 
ent that  the  radiograph  is  distinct  enough 
to  be  of  very  much  value  to  us  in  the 
diagnosis  of  pyorrhea.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  it  is  a  very  valuable  adjunct 
in  surgery,  and  also  in  dental  surgery  in 
locating  impacted  third  molars  and  un- 
erupted  teeth. 

Dr.  Q.  V.  I.  Brovfn,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
I  am  very  glad  to  say  that  I  have  seen 
these  cases  of  Dr.  White's,  and  I  want  to 
say  that  they  look  better  in  the  mouths 
than  on  the  screen.  Such  results  as  I 
have  seen  in  Dr.  White's  office  I  think  I 
have  never  met  with  anywhere  else,  es- 
pecially when  I  have  had  the  opportunit}' 
of  discussing  with  the  patients  tiw 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  their 
conditions  during  the  course' of  five,  ten, 
and  fifteen  years  after  the  treatment.  I 
was  glad  to  have  Dr.  Allen  bring  the 
suggestion  to  this  section  along  the  hue 
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of  this  paper.  It  is  not  a  question  of  bov 
to  bring  about  this  lymphatic  Btimiil&- 
titni,  so  long  as  you  do  bring  it  about. 
We  have  had  several  papers  before  the 
section,  and  it  occurs  to  me  that  this  is  a 
timely  thought  that  we  have  our  atten- 
tion directed  along  that  line. 

Dr.  Allbn  (closing  the  discussion 
of  his  paper).  Dr.  Crawford  misinter- 
pietB  my  ideas,  as  I  never  thought  of  ad- 
vocating the  stimulation  or  the  pounding 
of  inflamed  tissues;  that  I  would  con- 
sider malpractice.  I  spoke  only  of  stimu- 
lating the  contiguous  tissues.  I  said  com- 
mon sense,  deductive  reasoning,  and 
sound  pathology  would  be  necessary  in 
order  to  have  good  results  from  this  treat- 
ment. One  wno  did  not  know  thoroughly 
what  he  was  doing  would  get  himself 
and  the  patient  into  trouble  by  the  care- 
less or  thoughtless  application  of  such 
methods  as  I  have  advocated,  and  I  am 
glad  to  make  this  point  clear,  that  any 
direct  stimulation  of  diseased  tissue  is 
likely  to  m^e  the  condition  worse.  We 
want  to  cb^w  away  the  senun  that  re- 
sults in  pressure  on  the  nerve  filaments 
and  causes  pain,  whether  an  abscess 
threatens  or  not.  I  thank  Dr.  Finley 
for  emphasizing  the  fact  that  where  there 
is  pain  there  is  not  always  necessarily 
pus.  When  the  adjacent  lymphatic 
dands  of  any  inflamed  tissue  are  stimu- 
uried,  then  unquestionably  the  inflam- 
mation will  be  affected  to  the  same  de- 
gree that  the  glands  are  stimulated. 
There  is,  however,  a  point  beyond  which 
the  glands  should  not  be  stimulated — a 
point  at  which  stimulation  ceases  and  ir- 
ritation b^^ins;  and  thwe  the  questions 
of  eomnum  sense  and  the  personal 
eqna^n  of  the  operator  become  para- 
monnt.  I  may  say  that  my  ideas  are  yet 
imperfect,  and  I  hope  some  day  to  present 
ctioical  examples,  and  make  more  clear 
the  ideas  that  I  am  now  stm^ling  with. 

The  next  order  of  business  as  an- 
nounced by  tiie  chairman  was  the  read- 
ing of  a  paper  by  Br.  E.  P.  Dakebozt, 
St  Louis,  Mo.,  on  "Oral  Hygiene  in  the 
State  Association."  Dr.  Dameron  was 
not  present,  and  his  paper  was  read  by 
Dr.  J.  P.  Corley.  An  abstract  follows : 


Obal  Hygiene  in  the  Statk 
Association. 

The  state  association  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  dental  surgeon  and 
to  the  public.  To  the  dental  sxirgeon  it 
is,  in  a  way,  a  clearing-house,  where 
practitioners  from  all  sections  of  the 
state  assemble  and  old  and  new  subjects 
in  dentistry  are  reviewed.  This  inter- 
change of  thought  and  the  demonstra* 
tions  of  operative  and  prosthetic  work  are 
of  undoubted  value,  and  as  the  dental 
surgeon  is  benefited,  so  in  turn  is  tiie 
public  benefited.  The  time  is  approaching 
when  every  active  member  of  the  profes- 
sion will  be  expected  to  belong  to  his 
state  society,  and  will  be  looked  upon 
with  suspicion  by  his  patients  if  he  does 
not. 

Dentistry  as  a  profession  is  advancing 
with  rapid  strides,  and  he  who  fails  to 
keep  in  touch  with  his  fellow  practi- 
tioners will  soon  be  left  behind  by  the 
onward  march  of  progress. 

One  of  the  many  topics  that  is  receive 
ing  much  attention  is  that  of  the  preser- 
vation of  the  health  of  the  teeth  and 
mouth.  Endeavoring  to  learn  what  work 
had  been  done  along  this  line  in  the  past 
year,  programs  of  state  society  meetings 
in  fourteen  states  were  examined,  and  in 
each  of  six  of  these  was  found  at  least 
one  paper  or  clinic — soinetimes  more — 
upon  the  subjects  of  oral  hygiene,  prophy- 
laxis, and  care  of  the  teeth,  being  nearly 
fifty  per  cent,  of  those  at  hand — a  very 
encouraging  outlook.  Several  state  as- 
sociations have  a  permanent  committee 
on  oral  hygiene,  as  should  every  state, 
sectional,  and  national  society. 

More  attention,  however,  is  as  yet  giv^ 
to  operative  and  prosthetic  technics  than 
to  prophylaxis ;  more  to  restoration  than 
to  prevention,  and  this  condition  will 
probably  continue  until  the  thought 
"clean  teeth  do  not  decay''  is  instilled  in 
every  person.  Every  individual  should 
know  that  by  his  own  neglig^ue  he  is 
subject  to  inconvenience.  A  majority  of 
the  people  of  high  and  low  degree  are  not 
sufiiciently  interested  in  the  care  of  their 
teeth;  oral  hygiene  is  not  widely  known 
and  fully  appreciated  by  them,  but  should 
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it  become  popularized,  instruction  would 
be  more  sought  after  than  disregarded. 

In  the  advancement  of  oral  hygiene 
three  things  in  particular  are  to  be  over- 
come: (1)  Lack. of  care  in  parents  or 
guardians;  (3)lack  of  interest,  and  per- 
haps knowledge,  on  the  part  of  the  fam- 
ily physician;  (3)  lade  of  instruction 
and  training  by  the  dental  surgeon.  In- 
difference, ignorance,  and  prejudice  in 
parents  often  prevent  the  benefits  that 
might  be  derived  by  children  from  proper 
education  in  the  public  Bchools  upon  this 
subject,  and  yet  there  is  perhaps  no  better 
way  to  overcome  these  obstacles  than  by 
pereistent  and  careful  instruction. 

Every  state  society  should  endeavor  to 
have  oral  hygiene  taught  in  the  public 
schools  of  its  state.  Much  good  has 
already  resulted  from  such  action.  The 
medical  profession  has  not  given  the  care 
of  the  teeth  and  mouth  as  much  attention 
as  should  be  given  to  this  subject,  but 
many  medical  schools  have  arranged  for 
lectures  upon  dental  topics,  so  that  in  the 
future  there  may  not  be  so  much  lack  of 
interest  and  knowledge  by  those  who 
enter  the  practice  of  medicine.  Those 
already  engaged  in  practice  are  not  to 
be  reached  in  this  way,  however,  and  there 
could  be  no  better  way  than  that  the  state 
dental  association  memorialize  the  state 
medical  society,  calling  special  attention 
to  oral  hygiene,  prophylaxis,  and  dental 
pathology. 

In  a  general  way  most  of  us  have  prac- 
ticed prophylaxis,  but  systematic  care  of 
the  teeth  and  mouth  with  a  view  of  pre- 
vention of  their  affections  has  been  advo- 
cated for  comparatively  but  a  few  years. 
As  our  knowledge  of  disease  increases, 
the  truth  of  the  old  saying  "an  ounce  of 
prevention  is  better  than  a  pound  of 
cure"  becomes  more  and  more  apparent. 
Preventive  dentistry  is  now  advocated  by 
many  of  our  progressive  dent^  surgeons, 
who  through  prophylactic  and  hygienic 
measures  have  accomplished  much  toward 
decreasing,  if  not  preventing,  caries  of 
the  teeth,  in  many  instances  reducing 
carious  action  fifty  per  cent,  and  reducing 
the  number  of  other  oral  ailments  to  an 
even  greater  degree.  But  there  are  many 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  dentistry  who 


do  not  attend  society  meetings,  and  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  read  a  dental  journal ;  thus 
within  the  confines  of  our  own  profession 
we  find  a  large  field  for  missionary  voA. 
Oral  hygiene  as  advocated  today  is  un* 
known  by  many.  How  then  can  they  give 
proper  instruction  and  training  to  those 
coming  to  them  for  treatment?  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  province  of 
the  state  association  to  look  after  these 
indifferent  brothers,  and  for  the  good  of 
the  public  supply  them  with  information 
pertaining  to  this  subject.  Many  state 
societies,  as  already  stated,  have  a  standing 
committee  on  oral  hygiene,  but  in  many 
instances  a  "walking  delegate"  with  a 
"big  stick"  would  be  required  to  spread 
our  gospel. 

The  general  apathy  of  the  public 
concerning  the  care  of  their  teeth  and 
mouth  is  to  be  deplored,  but  in  a  meas- 
ure is  excusable;  but  apathy  in  a  mem- 
ber of  the  profession  is  inexcusable, 
and  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned. 
While  many  state  societies  are  endeav- 
oring to  spread  a  knowledge  of  oral 
hygiene  and  the  outlook  is  most  fav- 
orable, they  are  somewhat  impeded  by 
lack  of  official  literature  upon  the  subject, 
and  it  would  no  doubt  be  a  good  plan 
for  the  National  Dental  Association  to 
supply  the  text  of  a  treatise  upon  onrf 
hygiene  and  prophylaxis,  which  the  vari- 
ous state  societies  could  adopt,  and  uige 
upon  hoards  of  education  to  adopt  as  the 
standard  in  dental  instruction. 

To  arouse  and  stimulate  interest  ia  this 
subject  among  members  of  the  prof eesion, 
each  state  association  might  arrange  an 
essay  contest,  in  charge  of  the  or^  hy- 
giene committee,  the  essayict  receiving 
the  highest  number  of  points  to  be  re- 
warded by  a  special  vote  of  commenda- 
tion by  the  society — or  by  any  plan  the 
society  saw  fit  to  adopt.  The  essential 
thing  is  to  create  interest  in  oral  hygiene 
in  the  profession,  in  the  medical  profcB- 
sion,  in  the  schools,  and  in  the  home. 

Articles  upon  the  care  of  the  mouth 
and  teeth  are  appearing  with  increasing 
frequency  in  many  periodicals  through- 
out the  country,  indicating  a  growing 
appreciation  of  this  work. 

Section  III  then  adjourned. 
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THB  CODE   or  ETHXCB. 

The  time  seems  to  be  ripe^  or  at  least  it  is  ripening,  when  it 
might  be  dearable  to  seriously  examine  our  code  of  ethics.  We 
have  a  code,  to  be  sure :  occaaional  reference  is  made  to  it  in  the 
routine  transaction  of  society  business;  a  standing  rule  of  the 
National  Association  makes  it  necessary  that  every  society 
sending  delates  to  the  national  body  shall  subscribe  to  and 
maintain  the  provisions  of  the  code ;  once  in  a  while  the  code  is 
published ;  nearly  every  practitioner  has  heard  about  it,  but  not 
one  in  a  himdred,  we  venture  to  state,  has  ever  read  it  carefully 
and  thoughtfully.  We  would  go  farther  and  express  the  belief 
that  ^t  few  relatively  have  any  clear  concrete  idea  concerning 
the  meaning  of  professional  ethics,  or  even  so  much  thereof  as 
the  code  embodies. 

We  are  of  this  belief  because  "ethics'"  and  "ethical"  are 
terms  which  have  sufiTered  much  the  same  sort  of  maltreatment 
that  has  been  visited  upon  the  terms  "science"  and  "scientific." 
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We  have  the  science  of  whitewashing,  of  pugiHsm,  of  base-ball, 
of  bridge  whist,  of  tight-rope  walking,  fly-fishing,  golf,  and  target 
shooting.  We  have  Christian  science,  ao  called,  possibly  on  the 
same  principle  that  we  call  ferrous  sulfate,  copperas — doubtless 
because  it  contains  no  copper.  So  by  the  same  type  of  inverted 
logic  we  have  ethical  dentiMces,  ethical  anesthetic  agents,  ethical 
nostrums  and  appliances,  irom  a  whirling  spray  to  a  cervix 
clamp,  which  one  may  purchase  ad  libitum.  All  of  which 
indicates  that  it  is  high  time  to  take  our  code  of  ethics  out  of 
the  archives,  dust  it  off  a  bit,  and  see  whether  it  really  is  a  code 
of  ethics,  and  how  fully  it  measures  up  to  the  needs  of  this  later 
generation  of  practitioners  that  is  making  such  liberal  interpretar 
tions  of  the  term  ethics  and  giving  it  such  a  variety  of  novel 
applications. 

Ethics  in  its  broad  sense  being  the  science  of  right  conduct 
and  right  character,  then  dental  ethics  becomes  merely  the 
application  of  this  doctrine  to  the  special  case  of  dental  profes- 
sional relations.  Unfortunately  our  code  has  attempted  to  deal 
only  with  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  dentist  in  the 
strictly  professional  sense  as  a  professional  or  biisiness  man,  and 
not  as  a  human  being,  a  social  unit  incidentally  practicing 
dentistry.  It  has  apparently  taken  for  granted,  for  the  most  part, 
that  the  ethical  considerations  which  should  in  general  govern  a 
man's  relations  to  his  fellow  men  need  not  be  repeated  in  the 
professional  code.  This  omission  we  deem  to  be  unfortunate. 
Why,  if  the  code  is  to  serve  as  the  standard  of  ethics  in 
dentistry,  should  it  not  be  more  comprehensive  in  its  specifica- 
tions, if  it  is  to  contain  any  specifications  at  all?  It  is  true  that 
the  code  distinctly  states  that  "The  person  and  office  arrangements 
of  the  dentist  should  indicate  that  he  is  a  gentleman,  and  he 
should  maintain  a  high-toned  moral  character" — which  is  indeed 
the  essence  of  the  whole  matter,  for  on  this  commandment  hang 
all  the  other  articles  of  the  code.  But  in  view  of  the  multiplicity 
of  conceptions  as  to  what  constitutes  a  gentleman,  the  j&aitiers  of 
the  code  evidently  believed  it  to  be  necessary  to  particularize  a 
few  instances  of  misconduct  which  fall  under  the  ban  of  unpro- 
fessionaHsm,  and  it  is  curious  to  note  that  nearly  every  one  of 
these  particular  specifications  has  a  bearing  more  or  less  direct 
upon  the  monetary  aspect  of  professional  work. 
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It  is  pronounced  by  the  code  to  be  unprofessional  to  resort 
to  public  advertisements  calling  attention  to  peculiar  styles  of 
work^  prices  for  services^  or  special  modes  of  operating,  or  to 
claim  superiority  over  neighboring  practitioners,  to  publish  reports 
of  cases  or  certificates  in  the  pubhc  prints,  to  go  from  house  to 
house  soliciting  or.  performing  operations,  to  circulate  or  recom- 
mend nostrums,  or  to  perform  any  other  similar  acts.  The  next 
following  section  of  the  code  provides  that  no  dentist  shall  do 
any  act  that  will  tend  to  take  a  patient  away  from  a  colleague ; 
and  the  concluding  section  of  Article  II  provides*  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  standard  fee  bill  agreed  upon  by  practitioners  of  a 
given  locality.  The  other  articles  of  the  code  are  general  in  the 
character  of  their  provisions. 

The  two  features  of  the  code  which  we  regard  as  being  open 
to  criticism  are  its  &ilure  to  include  definite  specifications  as  to 
the  foundation  principles  that  go  toward  the  making  of  profes- 
sional character,  and  the  undue  emphasis  that  is  particularly 
placed  upon  that  type  of  wrong-doing  which  is  an  offense  because 
it  strikes  at  the  pocket-book  rather  than  at  the  character  of  a 
colleague.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  code  should  be  amplified 
and  made  more  specific  upon  the  several  ethical  points  with 
which  it  deala  We  are  of  that  opinion  because,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  over  nineteen  centuries  have  elapsed  since  the  enun- 
ciation of  the  ethical  principles  which  we  claim  to  accept  as  the 
basis  of  our  civilization,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  those  same 
principles  which  we  pronounce  so  trippingly  on  the  tongue  are  not 
even  yet  the  true  coefficients  of  our  social  order ;  and  it  thus 
remains  also  true  that  the  greatest  sympathetic  nerve  of  the 
human  organism  has  its  deep  origin  in  the  pocket-book. 

One  cannot  fail  to  note  the  emphasis  which  the  code  gives 
to  all  misdemeanors  involving  the  filching  of  his  neighbor's  busi- 
ness, and  its  lack  of  emphasis  upon  all  matters  relating  to  the 
filching  of  his  character.  With  the  former  wrong  it  deals  specifi- 
cally and  at  length ;  the  latter  it  dismisses  with  glittering 
generalities.  If  the  code  simply  required  that  a  dentist  should  be 
a  gentleman  and  live  up  to  the  standard  of  the  golden  rule  it 
would  have  amply  covered  the  ground;  but  in  its  attempt  to 
paint  the  lily,  to  improve  on  the  most  comprehensive  ethical 
precept  given  to  man,  it  has  muddled  the  case  badly  by  entering 
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into  particulars,  choosing  as  the  most  important  for  spedficatioa 
those  acts  of  unprofeesionaHsm  growing  out  of  individual  greed 
for  the  property  or  material  possessions  of  another,  while  referring 
only  indirectly  to  all  other  and  more  important  ethical  considera- 
tions by  requiring  that  the  person  and  office  arrangements  of 
the  dentist  should  indicate  that  he  is  a  gentleman.  Would  it  not 
be  as  well  for  the  code  to  practically  recognize  the  professional 
importance  and  applicability  of  the  ethical  principle  laid  down  in 
the  command  "  Thou  shall  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy 
neighbor "  as  It  is  to  enforce  the  command  "  Thou  shalt  not 
steal"?  It  is  true  that  the  code  provides  that  a  dentist's  person 
and  his  office  arrangements  should  indicate  that  he  is  a  gentle- 
man, but  why  treat  the  point  involved  in  such  a  stepmotherly 
manner?  Why  not  say  that  a  dentist's  acts  as  well  as  his  profes- 
sional surroundings  should  demonstrate  that  he  is  a  gentleman. 
Surely  there  is  abundant  need  for  the  propagation  of  a  larger 
meaning  for  the  phrase  "  professional  ethics,"  and  something  more 
definite  should  be  done  to  emphasize  the  importance  in  everyday 
professional  life  of  the  principle  set  forth  in  the  ninth  command- 
ment of  the  Mosaic  code. 

To  those  who  know  and  appreciate  the  full  force  and  mean- 
ing of  the  word  gentleman^  and  live  up  to  that  standard,  no  other 
code  of  ethics  is  needed;  but  unfortunately  the  spirit  of  the 
Pharisee  is  still  in  evidence,  and  for  the  ethical  control  of  that 
spirit  in  humanity,  even  in  professional  humanity,  a  specific  code 
is  necessary — one  that  deals  not  only  with  principles  but  which 
particularizes  the  application  of  those  principles. 

For  these  reasons  we  regard  our  present  code  of  ethics  as 
imperfect  because  it  fails  to  reach  the  real  sources  of  professional 
wrong-doing,  and  because  it  is  concerned  mainly  with  protecting 
the  material  business  interests  of  the  profession  while  neglecting 
the  conservation  of  professional  character  individually  and  col- 
lectively. 
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REVIEW  OF  CURRENT  DENTAL  LITERATURE. 


Cowbctod  hf  JULIO  ENDELMAN.  DJ>^ 


[Selho0tMrt«oAe  Viert€ljahra$ohrift  fir  Zah»- 
heitkunde,  Zfiricb,  JanuaiT'  1907.] 

ON  CERTAIN  SPECIAL  FORMS  OF  NE- 
CROSIS  OF  THE  MAYTT.T.^.      Bt  Db. 

Hauugb  Bot,  Pbcoxbsob  at  the  kcoi£ 
Dkxtaib  or  Fabis,  ItemuT  ot  the  Hos- 
pital, Etc. 

Hie  type  of  osteitis  which  leads  to  necrosis 
of  the  maxillie  may  be  due  to  Tarious  causes, 
among  which  those  of  dental  origin  are  the 
most  frequently  enoountered.  Osteitis  of  the 
jaws  of  purely  dental  origin  erolutea  in  ways 
which  vary  aocording  to  the  eharacter  of  the 
tisBiMB  in  which  it  arises,  and  of  the  eausa- 
tire  microbio  elements.  The  author  reports 
in  detail  three  cases  of  maxillary  necrosis 
ts  represmting  three  different  types  of  the 
disturbance  under  consideration.  The  first 
eue  was  that  «f  a  nuui,  thir^nine  years  of 
sge,  of  excellent  dinieal  histoiy,  ^i^irae  teeth 
—both  upper  and  lower — were  free  from 
caries.  "Ibe  onset  of  the  disturbance  was 
marked  by  the  discharge  of  pus  through  a 
fistula,  the  outlet  of  which  was  situated  be- 
low the  lingual  surface  of  the  crown  of  the 
lower  left  first  bicuspid.  The  concealed  ab- 
scess had  to  all  sppearancee  healed  about 
twenfy-foor  houn  after  the  bc^iinning  of  the 
disehatge,  bat  it  had  eni  short  the  life  of  the 
tooth,  which  was  found  to  be  very  loose  and 
sorrouaded  Inflamed  and  receded  gum  tis- 
sue. The  same  condition  of  things  repeated 
itself  in  the  case  of  every  tooth  on  each  side 
9t  the  bicuspid,  and  eventually  caused  the 
shedding  of  the  teeth  from  the  lower  left 
third  molar  to  the  lower  rij^t  seetmd  bi- 
flnpid  iadusiTC.  All  possible  efforts  on  the 
part  of  Dr.  Roy  and  associates— «fforts  ther- 
apeutic and  surgical — ^were  of  no  avail  in 
averting  the  trouble,  which  came  to  a  halt 
following  a  rbetmiatie  periostitis  of  the  as- 
ceiriing  mandibnlar  ramus.  The  history  of 
the  ease  is  peculiar  on  sevenl  accounts,  and 


its  etiology  rather  obscure,  as  there  were  no 
carious  cavities  in  any  of  the  affected  teeth, 
and  also  because  any  other  plausible  cause  of 
maxillary  necrosis — including  actinomycosis 
— could  not  be  detected.  The  patient  was  of 
the  rheumatic  diathesis,  and  in  view  of  the 
occurrence  of  a  rheumatic  periostitis  and  of 
an  attack  of  general  rheumatism — the  latter 
coincident  with  the  onset  of  the  disturl>ance — 
a  diagnosis  of  rheumatic  osteitis  of  the  man- 
dible was  reached.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
while  the  usual  oral  manifestations  of  rheu- 
noatism  are  in  the  form  of  pyorrhea  alveo- 
laria,  recession  of  the  gum,  alveolar  resorp- 
tion, loosening  of  the  teeth,  and  occasionally 
small  sequestra,  in  the  case  under  considera- 
tion the  teeth  themselves  were  not  affected, 
as  the  entire  series  of  pathologic  phenomena 
was  localised  in  the  mandible  and  alveolar 
ridge. 

The  second  ease  was  that  of  a  man  twenty- 
four  years  of  i^ge,  who  had  been  suffering 
for  some  time  from  abscesses  in  the  maxills, 
and,  more  recently,  from  nasal  suppuration. 
An  examination  of  the  mouth  showed  that  the 
mucous  membrane  above  the  incisors  and 
canines  was  violaceous,  and  revealed  the 
presence  of  two  small  flstuUs  above  the 
lateral  incisors.  All  the  upper  teeth  were  of 
healthy  appearance,  although  the  incisors  and 
canines — especially  the  central  incisors — 
were  movable.  The  teeth  were  of  uniform 
grayish  color,  and  consequently  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  pulps 
of  the  affected  teeth.  There  was  no  history 
of  traumatism.  An  explorer  introduced  into 
the  fistulous  tracts  was  found  to  penetrate 
into  soft,  spongy  tissue.  The  exploring  opera- 
tion was  followed  by  slight  hnnorrhage  from 
the  mouth  and  nose,  and  a  second  examina- 
tion showed  that  the  mobility  of  the  teeth 
was  due  to  the  mobility  of  the  surrounding 
bone  area.  The  gingival  muoous  membrane 
was  of  normal  appearance  and  closely  ad- 
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hoent  to  the  neclu  of  tli«  teeth.  The  dis- 
turbance had  been  going  on  for  several 
months,  and  during  all  of  this  time  had  not 
given  rise  to  any  painful  sensations,  the  pa- 
tient, as  a  matter  of  fact,  being  discomforted 
onlj  hj  the  persistent  and  erer-inereasing 
suppuration. 

The  progress  of  the  disease  and  its  general 
aspect  pointed  at  once  to  a  diagnosis  of 
tuberculous  necrosis,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  general  appearance  of  the  pa- 
tient, as  well  as  his  antecedents,  tended  to 
corroborate  this  diagnosis.  A  general  exami- 
nation of  the  patient  confirmed  the  diagnosis 
in  so  far  as  it  brought  out  the  existence  of 
pulmonary  lesions.  The  foregoing  data,  and 
in  addition  the  caseous  character  of  the  bone, 
made  it  possible  to  confirm  the  diagnosis. 
In  view  of  the  absence  of  carious  cavities — 
the  ordinary  avenue  of  penetration  of  the 
tubercle  bacillus — it  is  not  perhaps  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  tuberculous  osteitis 
of  the  mandible  had  originated  in  an  intra- 
nasal infection.  The  patient  was  success- 
fully operated  upon,  and  while  both  the 
general  and  local  condition  improved  steadily, 
the  general  tuberculous  infection  eventually 
carried  him  off  about  five  years  after  the 
operation. 

The  third  case  reported  by  Dr.  Roy  was 
that  of  a  man  twenty-six  years  of  age,  in 
whom  the  infection  of  the  pericementum  of 
a  tower  left  bicuspid  spread  to  the  periosteum 
of  the  jaw  with  such  an  intensity  as  to  bring 
about  in  several  days  the  necrosis  en  nuMM  of 
almost  the  entire  osseous  area,  from  the  lower 
left  first  molar  to  the  canine  of  the  same  side. 
Nothing  in  the  general  condition  of  the  pa- 
tient was  found  that  could  have  been  con- 
sidered as  a  factor  in  the  etiology  of  the 
lesion,  which  as  above  stated,  was  the  out- 
come of  the  invasion  of  the  maxillary  peri- 
osteum aome  virulent  forms  of  micro- 
organisms. 

[La  Revue  de  Stomatologie,  Paris,  November 
1906.] 

ON  A  RARE  COMPLICATION  OF  PVOR- 
BHEA  ALVE0LARI8.    Bt  Db.  V.  Oa- 

LITPK. 

The  author  relates  the  eaM  of  an  aged  pa- 
tient, of  pale  and  waxy  complexion,  who  for 
a  long  time  past  had  been  suffering  from 
chronic  enteritis.   At  the  time  of  the  exami- 


nation by  Dr.  Galippe,  he  was  just  recovering 
from  an  attack  of  the  grippe,  and  presoited 
in  addition  to  an  intense  j^ryngitis  and  t 
pyorrheal  condition,  a  peculiar  form  of  gm- 
givo-stomatitis,  which  has  not  been  thus  far 
reported  or  observed.  Around  the  teeth,  and 
in  particular  at  the  level  of  the  uppa  left 
second  molar,  were  a  number  of  opal-coloRd 
plaques,  easily  detachable  and  reprodneiag 
themselves  by  auto-inoculation  from  the  up- 
per to  the  lower  jaw.  At  first,  judging  from 
the  general  condition  of  the  patient,  the 
author  believed  that  the  disturbance  was  of 
the  nature  of  a  superficial  sphacelus.  Then 
was  absence  of  fever,  and  when  the  membtan- 
ous  plaques  were  removed  the  underlying 
mucous  membranes  appeared,  altluni(^  in- 
tensely red,  by  no  means  deeply  nieerated. 

The  antiseptic  treatment  which  was  insti- 
tuted was  not  followed  by  the  rapid  improve- 
ment which  had  been  anticipated,  and  the 
membranous  plaques  oontinued  to  grow  and 
multiply,  although  the  newly  formed  aua 
were  smaller  and  fewer.  In  view  of  these 
derelopmmta  the  ori^^toal  diagnosis  had  to 
be  modified,  and  in  order  to  obtain  a  clearer 
view  of  the  case  Dr.  Galippe  requested  Dr. 
Malassez  to  examine  the  false  membranes, 
which  he  himself  thought  at  first  to  have 
been  constituted  by  the  buccal  mucous  nwn- 
brane.  After  repeated  examination*  Dr. 
Malassez  reported  that  the  membranes  were 
composed  exelndvely  of  white  blood  eor- 
puseles,  and  that  th^  contained  no  eouee- 
tive  tisBue,  vessels,  or  ^nds.  At  differrat 
areas  of  each  membrane  microUo  agglomera- 
tions could  be  seen,  but  the  exact  nature  of 
the  microbes  could  not  be  detected  through 
the  microsoopic  emunlnations  alone.  It  was 
not  the  mucous  membrane  that  had  wi/er- 
gone  a  necrobiotle  proeeas,  neither  were  there 
rschars,  as  are  nmally  formed  consequent 
upon  infiammatory  disorders  of  microbic 
origin  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  these  re- 
gions. The  plaques  were  precis^  of  the 
nature  of  false  membranes. 

In  the  meantime  the  patient  left  the  ei^ 
on  an  extended  trip,  and  upon  his  return, 
ditions  had  so  far  improved  that  a  painstak- 
ing bacteriological  examination  taj  Vineeat, 
the  well-known  authority  fm  tiie  baetaria  of 
the  oral  cavity,  resulted  in  the  isdatiaa  of 
the  pyc^mie  cocci  and  of  a  non-palhogseie 
anaerobic  baeillns.    Ibe  anther  of  this  re- 
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pact  eonsidm  it  adviaable  to  record  this  ob- 
Mmtkn,  BOtliTitlutaDding  the  r^prattabl* 
fact  tikftt  the  tma  wm  of  the  prodiietion  of 
tbe  membranes  still  remains  unknown.  It 
may  at  least  serve  the  purpoee  of  preventing 
aa  erroneouB  diagnosis  should  similar  eases 
occur  in  the  future. 

[Bmame  MMicaU,  Paris,  July  18,  1906.] 

oogahozation  of  the  inferior 
dental  nerve  for  the  pain- 
less extraction  of  mandibular 
TEETH.  Bt  Db.  NoouA. 
Hie  author  anesthetises  tbe  inferior  dental 
nem  by  tbe  method  described  in  the  recent 
thesis  of  Dr.  Pageix.  The  injection  may  be 
performed  by  means  of  a  Prana  syringe  and 
tbe  ordinary  hypodermic  needle,  but  it  is  ad- 
Tiiable  to  employ  a  cannula  of  about  7  cm.  in 
lagth,  bent  to  a  bayonet  shape,  and  provided 
at  itM  free  end  with  a  needle  of  about  1}  cm. 
ia  length,  in  lieu  of  the  hypodermic  needle 
of  Tegnla,Uon  size  and  form.  The  point  of 
election  for  the  injection  is  asontained  by 
iitfoducing  the  indoc  finger  into  the  mouth, 
aid  carrying  it  as  far  as  the  anterior  border 
of  the  asomding  ramus,  when  1^  alightly 
moving  it  toward  tbe  opposite  side  of  the  jaw, 
it  will  encounter  a  ligament  offering  a  high 
degree  of  resistance  to  any  effort  to  displace 
it  This  ligamentous  structure  is  the  internal 
ptuygoid  muscle,  and  in  the  groove  between 
it  uid  the  intemid  surfaee  of  the  nunua  is 
found  the  path  of  the  inferior  dentil  vessels 
aad  nerves.  The  needle  should  be  introduced 
at  a  point  as  close  as  possible  to  the  osseous 
■iTBcture  of  the  jaw,  and  from  1  to  2  ccm. 
of  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  cocain  hydro- 
eUoffid  iajerted  into  the  tissues. 

At  first  but  a  portion  of  the  solution  is 
injected,  the  renaainder  being  expelled  from 
the  lyriBge  after  carefully  moving  the  latter 
toward  the  labial  commissure  of  the  opposite 
tide,  in  order  to  thus  bring  the  point  of  the 
Beedle  in  eloaer  proximity  to  the  nerve 
tnufc.  From  three  to  six  minutes  after  the 
intradnetion  of  tbe  injection  the  patimt  ex- 
pcriwces  a  feding  of  formication  tm  the  cor- 
n^oadiag  si4e  of  the  lip  and  jaw,  and 
■boilj  Utenrard  the  entire  region  whieb 
bu  ban  the  seat  of  the  formication  becomes 
>bsohitely  anesthetized,  and  remains  so  for  an 
Nerral  of  about  twenty  minutes. 
The  falluies  whieb  have  beoi  observed  with 
[vol.  xux.— 25] 


the  method  under  consideration — about  one- 
third  of  the  cases  in  which  it  has  been  used — 
have  been  due,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author, 
to  an  imperfect  technique,  and  the  only  ac- 
cident that  has  been  recorded  up  to  date  was 
a  temporaty  contraction  of  the  muscles  of 
mastication,  caused  by  the  puncturing  of  the 
internal  pteiygoid  muscle  with  the  needle. 

[Deutaohe  Zt^m&retliche  Wochenaohr^,  Ber- 
lin, August  11,  IDOfl.] 

ECZEMA  OF  THE  LIP  AND  THE  R&LE 
OF  CERTAIN  MOUTH-WASHES  IN 
ITS  ETIOLOGY.    By  Alkbt  Keissneb, 

MUITIOH. 

Eczema,  in  the  etiology  of  which  the  in- 
gredient* of  month-mshes  play  an  important 
rOl^  is  not  so  rarely  met  with  as  Galewsky 
of  Dresden  is  inclined  to  believe.  The  author 
has  observed  eighty  cases  of  lip  eczema,  and 
reports  upon  them,  especially  in  their  bear- 
ing upon  tbe  central  subject  of  bis  investi- 
gations, namely,  the  rOle  which  mrtain 
mouth-vasbes  may  pli^  in  bringing  about  tbe 
disorder. 

It  occurs  with  greater  frequency  in  tbe 
autumn  months,  particularly  in  women  of 
very  thin  akin,  who  are  liable  to  suffer  from 
cracked  or  fissured  lips.  In  almost  all  cases 
the  onset  of  tbe  disturbance  is  marked  by  red- 
ness and  swelling  of  the  lower  lip— extending 
quite  frequently  to  the  labial  commissure — 
and  pain  and  a  sensation  of  tension.  As 
in  all  casea  of  eczema,  desquamation  soon 
follows.  Galewal^  ntentions  fissures  of  tbe 
lip  as  one  of  the  symptoms  of  labial  eczema, 
whereas  in  Mr.  Reiaaner's  opinion  they  are 
but  a  predisposing  cause— one  of  tiie  avenues 
through  which  penetrate  the  irritating  agents 
that  produce  hyperemia,  the  migration  of  the 
white  .corpuaelefl^  and  the  edenui  of  tbe  tia- 
auea. 

Certain  mouth-washes  have  been  said  to 
met  as  the  irritating  agent  in  cases  of  lip 
eczema,  particularly  those  which  contain 
salol  among  other  ingredients.  He  has  inves- 
tigated the  subject  by  operimenting  with  a 
number  of  pr^raticos,  and  has  found  Uuit 
a  mixture  of  aloohol  witii  a  few  eiyatala  of 
salol  never  acta  as  the  irritating  agent  in 
eczema,  but  that  tbe  use  of  a  solution  in 
which  oil  of  peppermint  is  present — in  the 
proportion  of  twenty-five  drops  of  the  oil  to 
about  three  and  one-third  ounces  of  tbe  salol 
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solution — is  followed  by  abnormal  manifes- 
tations in  the  lips,  which  cannot  be  differ- 
entiated from  the  characteristic  signs  of  the 
first  stages  of  eczema.  In  addition,  by  further 
investigation  of  the  subject,  he  was  led  to 
frame  the  conolusion  that  all  essmtial  oils 
under  similar  conditions,  will  cause  similar 
phenomena  about  the  mucous  membranes  of 
the  lips  and  adjacent  structures. 

The  only  method  of  treatment  suggested 
by  the  author  is  the  one  which  consists  in 
eliminating  the  source  of  irritation,  and  in 
the  frequent  external  application  of  ice.  The 
application  of  soothing  ointments  Mr.  Reiss- 
ner  considers  as  nnneeessaiy. 

[La  Revue  de  Stomatologie,  Paris,  November 
1906.] 

INTRADENTAL    ANESTHESIA  BT 
iHEANS   OF   EXTRA-DENTAL  INJEC- 
TIONS OF  COOAIN-ADRENALIN.  Br 
Db.  Cbos,  BSziereb,  Fbange. 
The  autlior  has  devoted  considerable  time 
to  the  stu^  of  the  question  of  abolishing  as 
much  M  possible  the  pain  which  in  ttie 
large  majority  of  cases  accompanies  the  per- 
formance of  dmtal  operations.    The  thera- 
peutic problem  of  rendering  painless  the 
curetting  of  the  dentin  he  has  carefully  in- 
vestigated, and  in  view  of  the  difficulties  ac- 
companying the  topical  application  of  ob- 
tundents, often  of  but  mediocre  value  in  so 
far  as  their  effects  are  concerned,  has  had  re- 
course to  a  method  which  has  given  him  most 
satisfactory  results,  and  which  he  outlines 
as  follows: 

He  injects  into  the  tissues  overlying  the 
tooth  to  be  operated  upon  from  3  to  4  cm. 
of  a  one  per  cent,  solution  of  cocain  hydro- 
chlorid,  to  which  one,  or  in  some  cases  two, 
drops  of  adrenalin  chlorid  solution  are  added. 
The  injection  is  performed  as  for  the  extmc 
tion  of  teeth,  with  the  slight  difference  in 
'technique  tiiat  instead  df  waiting  only  three 
or  four  minutes  before  operating,  Dr.  Cros 
postpones  operating  until  eight  or  ten  min- 
utes have  elapsed  from  the  time  the  injection 
is  made.  The  results  which  he  has  obtained 
have  thus  far  been  so  encouraging  that  at  tbt 
present  time  he  employs  the  method  eztoi- 
sivdy  in  eases  of  caries  of  the  second  disgree, 
pulpitis,  etc.,  and  to  prevent  the  pain  caused 
by  the  cutting  of  the  crown  of  a  live  tooth 
preparatoiy  to  crowning.    Cervical  cavities 


of  the  second  degree,  invariably  so  painful 
to  excavate,  specially  in  young  patients,  may 
be  prepared  by  the  method  in  questim  with- 
out causing  any  disagreeable  soisatimi,  and 
if  any  overiianging  gum-nuurgin  be  found 
crowded  Into  the  eavi^,  it  may  be  remond 
without  any  discomfort  whatever. 

The  author  concludes  his  article  with  s 
report  of  several  cases  in  which  the  extra- 
dental  injection  of  the  cocain-adrenalin  so- 
lution had  permitted  him  to  perform  pain- 
lessly operations  which  otherwise  would  hav» 
been  the  source  of  intense  discomfort. 

[Le  Laboratoire,  Paris,  January  6,  1907.J 
THE  WORK  OF  JOSEPH  AUDIBRAN.  Br 
B.  PUTSCHICK. 

Even  before  the  application  of  porcelain  to 
dental  art  had  been  completely  generalised 
or  accepted  without  discussion  by  the  ma- 
jority of  dentists,  spirited  polemics  had  al- 
ready arisen  regarding  the  priority  of  its 
invention.  Public  opinion  became  divided, 
owing  to  an  echoing  lawsuit  between  Duchi- 
teau  and  Dubois  de  Chemant,  each  of  whom 
pretended  to  be  the  invoitor.  Duchatean  had 
the  support  of  his  implacable  followen, 
while  Dubois  de  (Siemant  was  none  the  less 
fortunate  in  this  respect. 

The  discussion  r^;arding  the  priority  of 
the  invention  assumed  such  large  proportions 
that  it  led  to  the  publication  of  works  on  the 
subject  by  Duchateau  and  Dubois  de  Cbemsnt 
respectively,  in  which  each  endeavored  to  es- 
tablish his  rights  to  the  claim  of  being  the 
inventor  <rf  the  method  of  molcii^  mineral 
teeth,  and  to  innlidate  those  of  his  adversary. 
The  disciission  was  also  taken  up  by  some  <^ 
the  contemporaneous  writers,  and  especially 
by  J.  Audibran,  who  devotes  an  entire  chap- 
ter to  the  subject  in  his  "Historical  and 
Practical  Treatise  on  the  Incorruptible  Ar- 
tificial Teetii:  Containing  the  Methods  of 
K&inufacture  and  Application.  Work  ap- 
proved by  the  Society  of  Medicine.  Paris, 
1821."  According  to  Audibran,  the  sole  in- 
ventor is  the  apothecaiy  of  Saint-Germain — 
Duchateau — ^while  Dubois  de  Chemant  is  but 
a  vulgar  usurper.  But  in  order  to  record  the 
facts  as  accurately  as  possible,  it  must  be 
said  that  the  invention  belongs  not  evn  to 
Duehatwu,  for  it  eui  be  traced  back  to  the 
founder  of  the  dental  ari^  to  tiie  insplm  ef 
all  dentists,  to  the  genial  Fauehard,  who  li 
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will  bs  remembered,  in  Chapter  XIX  of  his 
treatii^  ^MKka  of  the  "enameling  <rf  den- 
tures made  of  hippopotamos  or  elephant  ivorjr 
to  replace  and  imitate  the  natural  Btmcture 
— for  while  the  natural  eyes  have  been 
imitated  with  eyes  compoeed  of  enamel, 
we  have  neglected  the  application  of  this 
art  to  the  making  of  artifleial  dCTtures." 
Even  in  the  absence  of  ai^  other  allusion 
bj  Fauehard,  that  remark  would  be  ample 
jnstiftcation  for  the  claim  which  gives  to  him 
the  priority  of  the  invention.  However,  ac- 
cording to  Audibran,  Faucbard  did  not  stop 
there,  for  while  he  does  not  specifically  refer 
to  "porcelain  teeth,"  it  is  evident  that  he  em- 
ployed in  the  preparation  of  his  fictitious 
euunel  ingredients  such  u  ni^t  be  employed 
m  the  manufaotura  of  artifleial  teeth.  Con- 
seqnaitly  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to 
■oppose  or  assume  that  he  was  the  first  to 
emplqr  porcelain  paste  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  '%ody"  of  artificial  teeth. 

It  is  therefore  possible,"  says  Audibran, 
"^o  justly  reclaim  for  this  dentist  the  merits 
of  priority,  or  at  least  those  of  having  sug- 
gested the  primitive  idea  that  led  to  the  in- 
vention of  inoomiptible  teeth."  Audibran 
Sives  in  addition  some  valuable  information 
concerning  one  Ouillemeau,  who  seems  to 
have  been  the  originator  of  a  paste  for  mak- 
ing artifleial  teeth  "which  never  became  yel- 
knr."  He  published  his  formula,  which  is 
«■  follows:  TTake  some  pure  white  wax 
melted  with  s  small  amount  of  gum,  and  add 
to  it  a  powder  consisting  of  white  mastic, 
cml,  and  mother  of  pearl."  Audibran  be- 
lieves that  Ouillemeau,  through  bis  published 
formula,  inspired  the  idea  of  manufacturing 
artificial  teeth  of  porcelain  paste.  "It  is 
possible,"  says  Platschick,  "to  admit  the 
plausibility  of  the  foregoing  statements  con- 
eoniag  Ouillemeau,  but  the  difficulty  lies  in 
the  fact  that  none  of  GhiiUemean's  eontempo- 
nuMOQs  authors  have  ever  mentioned  him  in 
tliii  or  any  other  connection."  Audibran 
<ioe8  not  seem  to  have  the  slightest  doubt  that 
Fauchard,  having  practiced  his  profession 
daring  a  period  of  thirty  years  after  the  pub- 
UeatioB  of  his  treatise,  and  having  been  im- 
piusul  daring  that  time  with  the  disadvan- 
taiN  of  using  pnteeseible  substances,  did  not 
limit  himself  to  the  manufacture  of  enamels. 
He  most  have  profited  by  the  beautiful  ex- 
periments of  Bteumnr,  whidi  eventually  made 


possible  the  founding  of  the  royal  manufac- 
tory of  porcelain  of  Sftvres.  Fauchard's  ideas 
of  the  advantages  at  the  porcelain  paste  in 
the  manufacture  of  complete  dentures  prob- 
ably led  him  to  experiment  with  porcelain. 
It  is  likewise  possible  that  the  discovery  by 
Fannay,  in  1740,  of  the  manner  of  app^ing 
the  red  color  on  porcelain,  mi^t  have  sug- 
gested  to  Faucbard  the  idea  <rf  maki|ig  den- 
tures with  artifleial  gums. 

Regarding  the  relation  of  Dubois  de  Che- 
mant  and  Ihichateau  to  the  introduction  of 
mineral  teeth,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
Dnehateau,  the  apothecary  of  Saint-Oennain- 
•n-Laye,  having  worn  a  denture  made  of  hip- 
popotamus ivory,  had  personally  ezperisaoed 
the  disadvantages,  from  a  hygienic  point  of 
view,  of  such  a  denture,  and  had  on  that  ac- 
count been  led,  in  1774,  to  construct  a  den- 
ture of  porcelain.  To  carry  out  his  plans 
he  sought  the  assistance  of  the  manufacturing 
establishment  of  which  a  Mr.  Guerrard  was 
the  proprietor.  The  work  having  succeeded 
beyond  all  expectations,  Duchateau  eommuni- 
oated  his  invention  to  the  Academy  of  Sur- 
gery in  1776.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
tests  subsequently  made  were  not  followed 
by  the  same  successful  results,  and  gradually 
the  invention  was  lost  sight  of.  In  1778  a 
dentist  of  Paris,  by  the  name  of  Nicolas  Du- 
bois de  Chemant,  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  Duchateau  by  virtue  of  whioh  he  was 
to  acquire  the  secret  of  the  hitter's  invention. 
Once  in  possession  of  the  secret,  Dubois  de 
C9ienuHit»  as  expressed  by  Audibran,  "blew  all 
the  trumpets  of  fame  to  announce  his  new 
teeth  of  mineral  paste,"  which  be  for  the  first 
time  designated  under  the  term  "incorrup- 
tible." He  published  a  pamphlet  in  1780 
under  the  title  of  "Dissertation  on  the  Ad- 
vantages of  the  New  Teeth  and  Deutures  with- 
out Odor,"  which  is  remarkable  on  account 
of  the  emphatic  way  in  which  it  condemns  all 
the  materials  employed  1^  bis  professional 
contemporaries. 

Notwithstanding  the  shrewd  advertising  of 
Dubois  de  Chemant  in  favor  of  the  invention, 
his  success  was  only  mediocre,  on  account  of 
the  crudeness  of  his  attempts  to  imitate 
natural  conditions.  Haring  foiled  in  so  far 
as  public  favor  was  concerned,  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  Academy  of  Su^ry,  where  he 
likewise  failed  in  securing  the  support  he 
was  in  vain  seeking  everywhere,  for  the  re- 
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port  of  tiie  commisaioners  of  the  Academy, 
Dubou-Fouoou  and  Sue — ^father  of  the 
celebrated  writer  Eugene  Sue — wai  unfavor- 
able to  him  and  hit  profeuional  interests. 
Hftwerer,  his  cUdms  vnrt  fsTored  by  the 
Royal  Society  of  Medicine,  and  by  its  action 
he  was  enabled  to  secure  a  patent  for  a  period 
of  fifteen  years.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
Ihichateau  carried  the  ease  before  the 
courts  of  the  land,  for  among  other  things 
Dubois  ds  ChMDant  had  failed  to  comply 
with  the  article  of  the  agreement  in  which 
he  pledged  himself  not  to  divulge  the  secret 
of  the  process  of  manufacture  of  artificial 
teeth  invented  by  I>uchateau.  A  patwt  being 
an  irrevocable  document,  and  having  been  so 
declared  by  the  court  before  which  the  case 
was  tried,  Ducbateau  lost  his  case,  and  Du- 
bois de  Ohemant,  although  unjustly,  still  re- 
mained before  (ha  eyes  of  the  public  as  the 
inventor  of  something  he  had  never  origi- 
nated. Shortly  afterward  Dubois  de  Cbemant 
secured  a  patent  in  England  which  protected 
his  invention  for  a  period  of  twelve  years. 

Dubois-Foucou,  on  the  other  hand,  seized 
the  porcelain  idea;  carried  on  investigaticms 
with  the  view  to  correct  imperfections; 
worited  indefatigabfy,  and  eventually  suc- 
ceeded. At  first  be  employed  hard  porcelain, 
but  being  unable  to  attain  in  his  furnace  the 
temperature  at  which  it  fuses,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  the  soft  porcelain  of  Sftvres. 
This  paste  not  being  suGftciently  resistant  to 
withstand  the  action  of  the  secretions  of 
the  mouth,  he  eventually  devised  an  improved 
formula,  containing  clay  of  Limoges  (kao- 
lin), amber  earth,  Belleville  sand,  terre  de 
Renard,  manganese,  cobalt,  and  petunse. 
With  these  different  substances  he  produced 
artificial  teeth  of  the  three  principal  colors — 


bluish  black,  gn^ish  white,  and  yellowiiA 
white. 

Althoui^  AudibrsA  speaks  of  the  first 
usurper,  Dubois  de  jOhemant,  in  a  tone  of  deep 
indignation,  yet  ot  the  second  usurper,  Da- 
bois-Foucou,  he  speaks  in  more  moderate 
terms  and  in  a  tone  of  indulgence;  for,  in 
his — as  it  seems  to  us— authoritative  opinion, 
while  Ducbateau  is  the  true  inventor  of  das- 
tal  porcelain,  Dubois-Foucou  was  the  first  to 
publish  and  improve  the  inventim. 

But  Dubois  de  Cawmant  and  Dub<^Fotuou 
were  by  no  means  the  wily  ones  who  st- 
tempted  to  ap|nt>priato  Duehateau's  invention. 
In  1808  Fonzi  announced  a  new  improvement 
in  porcelain  teeth,  consisting  in  that  ead> 
tooUi  was  made  sqwratoly  (individual  pom- 
lain  teeth)  and  provided  witii  platinum  phu. 
^eae  new  teeth  he  presented  at  the  AUiiwe 
des  Arts,  which  society  awarded  him  a  madat 
and  a  wreath. 

Audibran  does  not  question  the  merits  of 
Fonzi's  invention,  but  accuses  him — le  Sienr 
Fonzi,  dentists  Stranger — of  accepting  honors 
and  rewards  which  should  have  been  awarded 
to  the  real  inventor  and  his  sueosssois. 

In  1812  Dubois-FouooQ  anoi^mously  cre- 
ated a  fond  for  the  strlkii^  of  a  mttable 
medal  to  be  awarded  to  the  author  of  the 
answers  to  Ave  questions  oonoeming  the  im- 
provement of  artificial  teeth.  Two  memun 
were  presented  by  Maggiolo  of  Nancy  and 
Oomelio  of  Turin,  and  one  by  Audibran  in 
the  form  of  the  treatise  referred  to  in  the 
text  of  the  present  review.  Ibiggioio  rs- 
oeived  an  honorable  mention,  and  as  nothisg 
can  be  found  regarding  Audibran's  litsrsr; 
efforts,  it  would  seem  that  his  work  was  a- 
tirely  ignored. 
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Openins  Flasks.— The  fit  of  a  great  many 
rubber  pla^  has  been  spoiled  by  opening 
the  flask  too  soon  after  vulcanizatioo.  It 
should  be  thoroughly  cooled  before  the  flask 
bolta  are  removed,  or  warping  is  nearly  cer- 
tain to  take  place. — Weatvm  Dental  Journal. 

Treatment  of  Sensitive  Cervical  Mar- 
l^nt. — If  sodium  bicarbonate  is  incorporated 
in  the  tooth-powder  used  by  the  patient,  sen- 
litiveness  will  be  relieved,  and  he  will  be  en- 
abled to  thoroughly  masticate,  thus  bringing 
about  a  normal  condition  of  the  saliva. — 
D.  SPALDnro,  Dental  Register. 

Pain  After  Tooth-Extraction— The  ex- 
traction of  an  abscessed  tooth  is  generally  fol- 
lowed by  great  pain.  I  have  found  lysol  to 
be  the  ideal  remedy  in  such  conditions,  pla- 
cing it  undiluted  in  the  socket.  It  will  re- 
lieve the  pain  immediately,  help  to  check  the 
benwrrbage,  and  establish  antiseptic  con- 
ditions in  tbe  socket. — Q.  B.  Whtteb,  Dental 
Era. 

Am  Important  Phyiiolocical  Require* 
meat  in  Pnip-Capplnc.— In  order  to  encour- 
age  the  throwing  out  of  secondary  dentin  aa 
a  protective  to  tiie  pulp,  the  greatest  care 
must  be  used  to  preserre  the  superficial  soft- 
tiisue  layer  of  the  puIp*  from  which  the  sec- 
ondaty  dentin  is  fbrmed^  mudi  in  the  same 
way  as  a  surgeon  preserves  the  periosteum 
intact  for  future  bone-formation. — F.  Cchj;- 
nan,  Denial  Record. 

AttacUnt  Fadnca  to  Caps  with  Porce- 

Un.— Make  tbe  cap  of  platinum  soldered 
with  pore  gold.  The  post  should  be  of  plsti- 
Dum  or  iridio-platinum.  Let  the  facing  end 
of  the  post  extend  one-quarter  of  an  inch 
beyond  the  cap,  and  take  an  impression  with 
the  cap  and  poet  in  position  on  the  root. 
Take  a  bite  if  necessary.  Bet  the  cap  and 
post  in  the  impression  and  run  a  cast  of  in- 
nstmeoi  compound.  Orind  a  facing  to  fit 
the  cap  and  bend  the  pins  upward  and  out  of 
tbe  way,  but  closely  in  oontaot  with  the  pro- 
tmding  end  of  the  post.  Cut  off  the  end  of 
the  poet,  leaving  enough  to  be  reached  by 
pins.  Invest  and  attach  the  post  to  the  pins 
and  cap  with  a  little  pure  gold.   Remove  the 


investment  and  add  the  porcelain  body.  The 
first  baking  should  not  extend  higher  than 
the  pins,  or  the  contraction  upon  cooling 
might  check  the  facing.  This  makes  a  little 
stronger  crown  than  where  the  facing  is 
backed  and  soldered  to  the  cap,  is  hut  little 
more  trouble,  and  costs  less. — ^R.  E.  Spabks, 
Dental  iSeotew. 

Olycerin  and  Rose-water. — A 'bottle  of 
glycerin  diluted  to  half  strength  with  rose- 
water  should  be  kept  on  hand  constantly  to 
apply  to  the  patient's  lips  before  operating, 
as  it  overcomes  any  tendency  to  soreness. 
Smeared  over  the  holes  in  the  rubber  dam  it 
facilitates  passage  between  the  teeth,  and  is 
much  less  objectionable  -than  soap  or  vase- 
lin. — Dental  Revieio. 

The  Necessity  for  Dental  Ser^ces  In 
Pnhllc  Institutions.— There  should  be  a 
dentist  on  every 'hospital  staff,  on  the  medical 
staff  of  every  home  for  the  orphan  or  the 
aged,  and  on  the  staff  of  every  other  public 
or  eleemo^ary  institution.  I  will  go 
farther,  and  state  that  every  institution  that 
requires  a  physician  should  also  have  a  den- 
tist.—F.  W.  WiMMATf,  Dentot  Era. 

A  Qold  CMiier  on  a  Porcelain  Fadnt.-' 
Grind  off  the  comer  and  burnish  the  badcing 
over  the  spot;  nmove,  invest,  and  solder  on 
the  gold  comer.  Polish  and  r^lace  on  the 
porcelain.  By  this  method  a  diamond  drill 
is  not  required.  The  gold  comer  on  tiie  in- 
lay is  admissible  only  in  a  mouth  where 
otiier  teeth  are  already  contoured  with  gold. — 
L.  A.  Stehicb,  /tents  of  Intereat. 

Death  Caused  by  the  Swallowing  of  an 
Artificial  Denture. — The  Newa  and  Observer 
of  Haleigh,  N.  C,  the  l.eading  daily  paper  of 
that  city,  reports  on  January  29th  the  case 
of  a  lady  patient  in  the  Watts  Hospital  of 
Raleigh,  who  was  convalescing  from  an  opera- 
tion to  which  she  had  submitted  three  weeks 
previously,  and  had  recovered  rapidly  to  the 
point  where  she  was  considered  to  be  entirely 
out  of  danger.  She  had  been  seen  by  her 
physician,  who  had  just  left  ber,  when  he 
was  recalled  from  another  ward  by  tiie  nurse, 
and  hurried  to  the  patient's  bedside  to  find 
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that  she  wu  muiifeifciiig  eridoiGes  of  atraii' 

gulation. 

Suspecting  that  she  might  ptnsibly  have 
swallowed  her  artificial  teeth,  an  examination 
was  made,  and  the  artificial  fixture  was  found 
to  be  located  in  the  patient's  throat.  The 
plate  was  removed  as  quickly  as  possible, 
but  life  was  then  extinct.  The  physician  said 
that  she  had  either  strangled  to  death  or 
ruptured  a  bloodvessel  in  her  effort  to  remove 
the  plate.  The  small  plate  fitted  flatly  over 
the  windpipe.  But  a  few  minates  elapsed  be- 
tween the  time  when  the  doctor  left  her  and 
her  death. 

Inveating  Crowns  and  Bridfes.— Indif- 
ference and  slovenly  methods  used  in  investing 
crowns  and  bridges  produoe  too  frequently 
unsatiB&wtorily  fitting  bridges,  and  result  in 
broken  and  checked  facings.  The  habit  of 
pushing  a  case  into  a  soft,  moving  mass  of 
investment,  which  in  turn  rests  on  an  uneven 
or  soft  raiioce,  such  aa  blotting  paper,  or  even 
common  paper,  is  bad  practice.  Proper  size 
boxes,  from  the  ordinary  sandpaper  disk  boxes 
to  well-selected  ones  of  larger  sizes,  should 
be  nsed.  The  boxes  filled  about  two-thirds 
with  investment  material  will  firmly  hold  and 
securely  incase  every  line  and  crevice  of  the 
invested  bridge  or  crown.  Save  your  sand- 
paper disk  boxes;  they  are  useful  when  in- 
vesting a  single  crown  or  small  bridges. — ^A. 
FmorrAL  Bubkhabt,  Itmm  of  Intervt. 

Setting  Crowns  and  Bridges  with  Quttn- 
percha  Cement— During  many  years  the 
cementation  of  crowns  and  bridges  has  been 
with  me  a  subject  of  close  study,  and  many, 
many  times  I  have  wished  I  might  with 
ease  remove  a  crown  or  bridge.  One  of 
the  causes  I  may  say  was,  for  instance,  this 
•complaint:  "Doctor,  that  bridge  you  set  in 
my  mouth  bothers  me,  because  one  or  two 
of  the  abutoients  ache  at  times,  and  are  sen- 
sitive to  heat  and  cold";  or  the  patient  baa 
reported  a  cap  on  an  abutment  loose,  while  the 
others  remained  perfectly  firm.  To  remove  a 
bridge  under  such  etmdltions — and  yet  safety 
and  duty  suggest  it — means  tremendous  labor, 
particularly  if  it  include  (me  or  more  Rich- 
mond crowns.  The  conditions  mentioned  have 
•confronted  nearly  every  dentist,  whether  of 
limited  or  extensive  ^erienoe.  llany  valu- 
able abutments  are  destrtqred  beeause  of  the 
■difflcnlty  attending  the  timely  removal  of 
'bridges  set  with  crystal  cements.  So  far  as 
single  crowns  on  anterior  roots  are  concerned, 
ior  years  I  have  employed  gntta-percha,  and 
with  most  excellent  results;  but  for  bridges, 
tip  to  about  three  years  ago,  I  ocnttinued  using 
Ihe  ordinavy  crystal  cements.    Tbraa  yean 


ago  I  began  using  Evans'  gutta-percha  oement 
for  setting  bridges,  using  it  cautiously  at  flnt, 
but  now  I  use  it  almost  exclusive^.  Aa  a 
result  of  my  observation  and  experience,  I 
now  find  myself  in  a  position  to  remove  a 
bridge  easily  and  quickly  without  injury  to 
an  abutment.  I  make  it  a  rule  to  instruct 
my  patients  to  return  for  an  examination 
twice  each  year,  and  if  dangerous  symptoms 
should  be  present,  I  remove  the  bridge  and 
perform  such  services  as  will  best  benefit  tJie 
case.  Had  I  used  gutta-percha  cement  earlier 
in  my  practice,  and  observed  the  rules  I  now 
do,^  I  am  sure  numerous  valuable  abutments 
which  were  lost  would  now  be  in  a  good  state 
of  preservation. — ^A.  Pbrcital  Bubkhait, 
tt»m$  of  Intemt, 

Packing  and  Finishing  of  Cement  Fil- 
ings.— ^While  matrices  and  a  previous  sepa- 
ration may  be  of  value  in  making  some  fill- 
ings which  should  be  given  a  buckling  point 
of  contact,  clinical  evidence  indicates  that  a 
cement  filling  in  any  occluso-approximal  esv- 
ity  should  have  a  much  larger  contact  sur- 
face presented  to  the  adjoining  tooth.  He 
oement  should  be  packed  firmly  directly 
against  the  approximal  surface  of  the  adjoin- 
ing tooth,  and  in  finishing,  an  interdental 
space  created  at  the  cervical  third  only.  Bj 
dismissing  the  case  in  this  condition,  fioss  silk 
oan  be  carried  through  to  the  oerrical  space 
and  withdrawn  laterally  after  a  few  hours, 
and  the  history  will  be  that  food  will  not  be 
forced  against  the  gum  septa  for  a  series  of 
years,  provided  the  cement  was  mixed  to  the 
proper  degree  of  stiffness.— W.  V-B.  aw«i 
Dental  Era. 

Prosthetic  Hints.— A  good  pickling  outfit 
can  be  made  by  taking  a  large-sim  cigar 
box;  fill  it  two-thirds  full  of  plaster,  mixed 
fairly  thin,  and  while  it  is  still  soft  set  in 
it  three  common  crockery  cups.  When  the 
plaster  is  set,  these  can  be  removed  and 
cleaned,  and  when  in  their  place  cannot  be 
tipped  over.  One  is  for  the  acid,  the  next  lor 
sodium  bicarbonate  solution,  and  the  third 
for  plain  water;  the  cover  of  the  box.  keeps 
everything  clean. 

A  stock  solution  of  whiting  or  yellow  ocber 
in  alcohol  is  handy  to  coat  the  surftuMS  upon 
which  you  do  not  wish  the  solder  to  flow. 
This  same  solution  is  useful  as  a  separator 
for  MelottePs  metal  dies.  Vaselin  <m  strips 
and  disks  prevents  them  from  eatdiing  in 
the  rubber  dam,  and  thciy  will  not  beoome  hot 
If  saved,  they  will  eventnaDy  bring  a  f^ 
easy  dollars  from  ths  refiner.— Foozle  Daatel 
Oatette. 
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Ex|MBston  of  Muter  of  Paris  GasU 
ud  its  Compensatloo  hy  the  Contnctloa 
of  Zinc  Dies. — The  ocpansion  of  plaster  can 
be  Ksdilj  perceiTed  hj  unjau^  who  is  eslled 
npon  to  employ  this  material  in  the  labora- 
toij.  I  will  give  yon  a  little  of  my  perscnutl 
experience.  Out  oi  seven  plaster  impressions 
taken  at  Ave  different  moaths,  dies  made  of 
lov-fnsing  metal  resulted  in  Ave  misfits.  Of 
'  five  plaster  impresd<ms  of  the  same  five 
mouths — taken  as  most  of  us  take  these  plas* 
ter  impressions — sine  dies  made  from  those 
pbster  easts  resulted  in  five  fits;  that  is  to 
ttj,  the  patients  oould  wear  the  plates  oon- 
Btmcted  upon  these  diee.  We  all  know  that 
line  shrinks  considerably,  and  the  shrinkage 
of  the  sine  just  about  compensated  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  pla8ter.~-Z>efitaI  BegUter. 

Tke  ReliabiUty  of  Amalgwii.— During 
the  past  ten  years,  and  a  little  over,  I  have 
kept  up  my  work  with  this  material,  and  dur- 
ing that  ^e  I  can  say  that  I  know  of  many 
fillings  that  have  been  made  myself  and 
others  that  have  Iiept  as  clean  marji^s,  just 
M  free  from  any  d^ooloraitlon  of  ^  dentin 
or  ouunel,  as  have  ai^  gold  fillings,  and  be- 
lieve this  may  be  made  general.  I  do  not 
claim  that  this  can  be  done  with  the  same 
regularity  as  can  be  done  with  gold;  nor 
that  it  is  as  ea^  to  do  this  in  ai^  ordinary 
method  of  woricing  wi^  amalgam— the  ma- 
nipulation of  amalgam  to  produce  regularly 
fint-class  results  is  more'dUBcnlt  thui  the 
manipulation  of  gold,  therefore  it  is  in  that 
dqree  a  less  reliable  material — but  that  the 
operations  with  amalgam  which  you  perform 
for  your  patients  can  be  improved,  and  vastly 
Improved,  I  feel  confident,  without  ai^  pos- 
sSnlity  of  doubt.— G.  V.  Buck,  Dental  Prao- 
tice. 

A  Comparison  of  the  Pn^mHes  of  No- 
veodnaad  Alyptn  with  those  of  Cocaln.— 
In  the  Repertoire  de  PhannacU  of  September 
lOtb  and  October  10th,  M.  Paul  Lemaire  has 
^ven  a  useful  comparison  of  the  properties 
of  novocain  and  alypin  with  those  of  oooaln. 
These  substitutes  for  coeain  are  considered 
to  possess  similar  physiological  properties  to 
coeain,  sod  it  is  claimed  for  them  that  they 
possess  the  additional  advantage  of  with- 
standiDg  sterilization  at  the  boiling-point  or 
at  110°  C.  in  an  autoclave,  without  impair- 
ment of  their  anesthetic  properties.  Aqueous 
•olntionB  of  both  novocain  and  alypin  have  a 
neutral  reaction,  and  they  are  both  precipi- 
tated by  the  usual  alkaloidal  reagents  and  by 
ammonia,  caustic  soda,  lead  subacetate,  and 
silver  nitrate.  Alypin,  like  oocain  l^ro- 
ebknid  snd  stovain,  is  preeipitated  by  sodium 


earbonate  and  by  borax,  but  novocain  is  com- 
patible with  these  substances  Aid  with  potas* 
slum  iodid.  Henee  it  eaa  be  preeeribed  in 
the  form  ot  eye-drops  containing  novocain 
gm.  0.1,  borax  gm.  0.2,  and  distilled  water 
gm.  10;  as  a  subconjunctival  injeetkn  eon- 
taining  novocain  gm.  0.25,  potassium  iodid 
gm.  0.5,  and  distilled  water  sufficient  to  make 
10  ecm.  If  a  solution  of  novocain  acquires  a 
yellow  eok>r  it  should  be  tejeeted,  as  it  may 
then  cause  irritation.— i>ental  Record. 

SplInU  for  the  Anterior  Lower  Teeth. 

— ^A  few  years  ago  a  veiy  good-looking  young 
woman,  whose  lower  incisors  I  had  previously 
treated  for  pyorrhea,  returned  to  me  with  the 
gums  very  much  receded,  and  two  of  the  teeth 
BO  loose  that  I  feared  their  loss  very  soon. 
It  was  a  "condition,  and  not  a  theory,"  and 
demanded  prompt  and  definite  action.  The 
teeth  were  white,  rather  Iwig,  thin,  regular, 
and  much  in  evidence  when  talking.  To  em- 
ploy bands  or  other  appliances  showing  gold 
seemed  out  of  the  question.  As  a  temporaiy 
brace,  tiie  teeth  were  tied  together  with  silk 
ligature  down  close  to  the  gum.  Then  a 
model  was  obtained  from  a  plaster  impression, 
and  from  this  a  metal  die  was  made.  To  the 
lingual  surface  of  each  tooth  a  piece  of  pure 
gold  was  swaged  from  the  cutting  edge  to 
just  below  the  thickest  portion  of  the  tooth  at 
its  base.  Perpradicular  holes  were  drilled  in 
each  tooth,  one  at  the  base,  and  one,  and 
sometimes  two,  at  or  near  the  top.  The  gold 
backings  were  then  placed  on  the  teeth  and 
punctured  to  conform  to  the  drilled  holes.  A 
good  method  of  holding  them  to  their  posi- 
tions is  to  tie  them  with  a  silk  ligature. 

A  platlno-irldium  wire  of  sult^le  gage  and 
preferably  threaded  is  placed  in  each  hole, 
and  allowed  to  extend  above  the  backing 
from  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch. 
Plaster  is  then  flowed  over  the  pins  and  back- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  removing  them  intact. 
The  portion  of  the  pin  extenc&ig  above  the 
baddng  should  be  flattened  on  one  side,  or 
beveled  at  the  end,  as  a  guide  in  readjusting 
it,  in  case  it  pulls  or  is  displaoed  in  remov- 
ing. The  pins  are  then  soldered  to  the  back- 
ing, using  but  little  solder.  Hie  backing  is 
then  replaced  on  the  tooth  and  carefully  bur- 
nished to  place.  Reniove,  and  invest  the  back- 
ing and  reinforce  with  solder.  Now  replcuw 
them  on  the  teeth,  remove  in  a  plaster  im- 
pression, invest,  and  solder  them  together.  It 
is  advisable  to  adjust  the  rubber  dam  before 
cementing  the  piece  in  place.  I  have  set 
several  splints  constructed  in  this  manner, 
and  as  I  have  seen  them  from  time  to  time 
since,  they  were  apparently  holding  perfectly. 
— S.  I.  Blakeicait,  Dental  jETummary. 

[The  method  of  qilinting  teeth  loesened  1^ 
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pyorrhea,  above  outlined  by  Dr.  Blakeman, 
is  practically  identical  to  the  procedure  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  W.  V-B.  Ames,  and  published 
in  the  report  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Na- 
tional Dental  Association  for  1901,  and  in  the 
Dental  Cosmos  for  May  1903,  in  a  paper 
entitled  "Bridge  Work  in  the  Cure  of  Pyor- 
rhea Alveolaris."  Dr.  Blakeman  makes  no  al- 
lusion to  the  devitalization  of  the  loose  teeth 
to  be  splinted;  while  X)r.  Ames  for  reasons 
suffieieirily  warrantable,  and  In  aecord  with 
tlie  opinton  of  an  array  of  clinicians  and 
special  inveatigatora,  advocates  and  practices 
the  devitalization  of  the  diseased  organs  in  all 
eases  in  which  the  retention  calls  for  radical 
procedure. — Ed.] 

Prescription  for  ObtmuUnt  Sensitive 
Dentin.— 

9 — Menthol,  gr.  xx; 

Chloroformi,  fljas ; 

EtheriSj  flSj.  F. 

Sig. — Use  as  directed. 

This  will  not  completely  desensitize  all 
dentin,  but  in  large  cavities  where  there  is  an 
extensive  area  involved,  and  where  the  dentin 
is  extremely  sensitive,  take  a  little  pellet  of 
cotton,  saturate  it  with  the  above  liquid, 
place  it  in  the  cavity  after  the  rubber  dam 
has  beeii  adjusted,  and  you  will  find  by  the 
time  you  are  ready  to  excavate  the  dentin 
that  the  ether  and  chloroform  liave  volatilized. 
The  value  of  this  remedy  depends  largely 
upon  the  volatilization  of  tliese  fluids.  As  the 
two  liquids  are  volatilized  there  is  abstracted 
from  the  tooth-structures  a  certain  amount  of 
heat,  and  that  volatilization  drives  the  men- 
thol into  the  decayed  dentin.  You  cannot  re- 
move the  decay  painlessly  in  all  instances,  but 
you  will  be  surprised  to  find  at  times  how 
painlessly  you  can  remove  it  after  applying 
this  remedy.— J.  P.  BucKixr,  Am»ioan  Den- 
tal Journal. 

Technlqiw  M  AnuUgun  Restwvtlona.— 

In  restorations  with  amalgam  involving  more 
than  one  wall,  a  band  matrix  should  be  used. 
It  can  be  made  either  of  thin  copper  or  the 
Angle  band  material,  which  comes  in  different 
widths.  I  prefer  them  soldered  to  fit  the  case 
in  hand;  or  I  have  enough  made  up  of  differ- 
ent siaee  so  that  one  eon  be  seleeted  without 
undue  delay  to  fit  the  teeth  under  treatment. 
The  hand  ^ould  be  firm  enough  to  withstand 
the  lateral  pressure  of  heavy  eondmsation. 
They  should  fit  as  closely  as  possible  at  the 
e^ngiva,  and  yet  allow  for  contact  points.  An 
orangs-wood  wedge  will  nicely  preserve  the  in- 
terproximal ^lace,  and  help  to  hold  the  band. 
If  I  feel  that  I  can  not  (^tain  sufficient  an- 
chorage in  the  tooth  to  withstand  the  probable 
strain,  I  set  one  or  more  pins  in  the  canals. 
If  there  be  any  question  about  the  strength 


of  a  wall,  I  cut  it  off  far  enough  giagivally 
to  give  good  thickness  to  the  anuOgam  over  it 
I  feel  that  a  single  standing  wall  is  more  or 
less  a  menace  to  the  operation,  and  unless 
esthetics  require  its  preservation,  I  never  hesi- 
tate to  cut  backwaM  most  heroically.  If  it 
is  a  buccal  wall,  and  that  or  the  adjoining 
teeth  show  a  tendency  to  buccal  decay,  I  cut 
backward  under  the  free  margin  of  the  gum, 
reducing  the  area  of  liability  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. 

A  carborundum  stone  is  one  of  the  best 
instruments  for  cutting  down  the  walls  when 
the  whole  occlusal  surface  is  involved,  or  in 
many  eases  where  one  or  more  walls  are  left 
standing.  A  chisel  is  the  instrument  with 
which  to  test  a  wall  if  one  is  in  doubt.  If  a 
weak  wall  be  left  standing  for  cosmetic 
reasons,  it  should  be  supported  with  cement 

The  base  of  the  cavity  should  be  broad  and 
flat  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  filling. 
If  one  has  any  doubt  about  these  fillings 
standini^  Just  study  (or  a  minute  the  bue,  or 
anchorage,  with  the  etras  it  has  to  bear, 
and  compare  it  to  an  incisor  pin  erown.  In 
the  case  of  the  molar  there  is  a  broad  base, 
short  leverage,  and  stress  laigely  direct  In 
the  incisor  the  base  is  narrow,  the  leverage 
long,  and  the  lateral  stress  in  most  cases  is 
heavy.  Yet  no  one  hesitates  to  put  on  an 
incisor  pin  crown  without  a  band,  or  to  build 
up  large  contour  gold  fillings. 

The  walls  of  the  cavity  should  be  nearly 
parallel,  with  no  overhanging  margins  to  in- 
terfere with  access  in  placing  the  filling,  or 
to  fracture  in  the  future.  The  alloy  should  be 
packed  with  broad-faced  serrated  instruments, 
using  heavy  pressure.  A  foot  plugger  in  an 
automatic  mallet  packs  the  amalgam  well,  and 
is  especially  good  along  maigim,  and  for 
contouring  the  matrix. 

A  great  deal  of  care  should  be  used  in 
carving  the  cmps,  reproducing  the  anatomical 
features  of  the  particular  tooth,  and  to  secure 
a  good  articulation.  In  cases  where  the  cusps 
of  the  occluding  teeth  are  worn  flat,  I  think 
it  is  advisable  to  produce  more  definite  cusps 
than  the  articulation  actually  demands.  The 
carving  is  best  done  when  the  filling  is  partly 
set.  ^e  fissures  and  fine  lines  can  be  worked 
out  with  excavators  of  different  patterns,  or 
broken  instruments  ground  to  the  defied 
shape.  After  the  filling  is  finished  as  much 
as  it  can  he  with  the  matrix  on,  the  lattn 
should  be  left  on  for  twenty-four  hours.  Then 
remove  the  band  and  carefully  polish  the 
filling  with  disks  and  strips. 

In  summarizing,  I  would  say  that  these 
amalgam  restorations  are  strong,  permanent, 
hygienic,  and  serviceable  operations.  They 
fill  a  place  in  practice  that  cannot  be  filled 
by  crown  or  inlay*  because  of  either  hygisoie 
or  economic  reasons.— Obo.  R.  Wabkbb,  Ittmt 
of  tnierest. 
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Whkbb  porcelain  facings  check  or  break  in 
bridge  or  crown  vork,  it  is  a  difficult  matter 
to  remove  the  bridge  or  crown  (or  repairing; 
it,  especially  where  Richmond  crowns  are 
used  for  anchorage. 

By  the  following  method  porcelain  fa- 
dngB  can  be  replaced  very  satisfactorily 
without  removin;;  the  bridge,  or  without 
giving  any   diimmfort  to  the  patient: 

Select  a  facing  of  proper  size  and  shade  to 
leplaoe  the  broken  one,  and  drill  holes 
through  the  gold  backing  for  the  pins  of  the 
facing;  countersink  the  holea  on  both  sides 
of  the  backing  prepare  the  faeing  to  fit  the 
backing  properly,  then  cut  the  pins  so  that 


they  are  jnst  a  little  longer  than  the  thick- 
ness of  the  backing;  split  the  pins  of  the 
new  facing  with  a  thin  ribbon  saw,  half  the 
distance  of  the  thickness  of  the  backing. 

The  facing  is  now  ready  to  be  fastened  in 
place  by  using  a  little  medium-setting  alloy 
in  the  pinholes  that  come  next  to  the  porce- 
lain; then  press  the  facing  firmly  in  place, 
holding  it  until  the  operation  is  completed. 
With  a  little  hatchet-shaped  instrument 
spread  the  split  pins  firmly,  as  in  riveting, 
and  then  burnish  the  alloy  in  the  pinholes. 
After  the  alloy  has  sufficiently  hardened, 
grind  the  lingual  surface  down  to  the  original 
form,  and  a  very  sightly  and  durable  piece 
of  work  will  be  the  result. 

GUSTATTJS  KOBTH,  A.M.,  D.D.S. 
Cedar  Rapids,  loica. 


OBITUARY. 


SIB  MICHAKI<  FOSTER. 

We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Sib  Mi- 
chael Foster  of  Kinewells,  Great  Shelford, 
Eng.,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  lights  of  the 
scientific  world,  who  died  in  Ltmdon,  Janu- 
ary 28.  1907.  Sir  Michael  had  been  in  fail- 
ing hcAlth  for  some  time  past,  and  while  on 
a  visit  to  London  became  suddenly  worse, 
dying  of  heart  failure  following  hemorrhage. 

Sir  Michael  Foster.  K.C.B.,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
D.C.L.,  D.Sc..  LL.D.,  formerly  M.P.  for  Lon- 
don University,  was  bom  March  8,  1836,  at 
Htmtingdon,  and  was  therefore  seventy-one 
years  of  age.  He  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Michael 
Foster,  F.R.C.S.,  a  practicing  surgeon  of 
Huntingdon,  whose  family  had  gained  great 
wealth  and  social  position,  and  who  are  well 
known  in  the  eastern  counties. 

Sir  Michael  gained  his  early  education  at 
the  Huntingdon  Grammar  School  until  the  age 
of  thirteen  years,  when  be  went  to  London  to 


study  at  University  College  School  in  Gower 
street,  where  he  remained  until  sixteen  years 
of  age,  when  he  matriculated  at  London  Uni- 
versity and  entered  University  Collc^.  Be- 
fore taking  this  step  he  was  recommended  to 
compete  for  a  scholarship  at  Cambridge,  his 
tutor  being  confident  that  e\'en  youthful  as 
he  was  he  was  sure  to  succeed.  His  father, 
however,  being  a  nonconformist  to  the 
Church  of  England,  opposed  his  son's  going 
to  a  university  where  a  religious  test  would 
prevent  his  taking  a  degree.  He  therefore 
remained  in  Gower  street,  and  added  one 
more  brilliant  name  to  its  distinguished  roll 
of  students. 

Up  to  this  time  he  had  displayed  no  spe- 
cial scientific  aptitude,  but  showed  marked 
ability  in  every  study  in  which  he  engaged, 
taking  all  the  principal  prizes,  and  finally  in 
his  third  year  securing  all  the  honors.  In 
the  "honors"  examination  for  the  B.A.  degree 
he  carried  off  the  classical  scholarship;  and 
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having  received  his  d^ree  in  1854,  when  only 
«i^teen  yean  of  age,  he  decided  to  follow 
his  father's  profession,  and  consequently 
passed  over  to  the  medical  side  of  the  college. 
Here  he  took  the  prize  for  physiology,  and 
tboiceforth  devoted  himself  to  original  work. 

At  tlie  age  of  twenty-three  he  had  taken 
his  M.D.  d^ree,  and  this  done  he  retired  to 
Huntingdon  and  shared  his  father's  practice. 

In  1867  the  young  Huntingdon  surgeon 
went  to  London  and  obtained  employmrait  as 
teacher  of  practical  jdiysiology  at  University 
College,  where  two  years  later  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor.  In  oonaequence  of  symp- 
toms of  pulmonary  disease  showing  them- 
selves, he  spent  some  months  of  1869  on  board 
the  cruiser  Union,  empl(^ed  in  the  service  of 
the  Khedive  in  the  Red  Sea. 

Later  on,  in  1870,  he  was  recommended  by 
Professor  Hnxley  and  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter 
for  the  position  of  prelector  of  physiology  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  to  which  he  was 
elected.  The  authorities  there  offered  him  a 
Fellowship,  but  poBseasing  the  same  religious 
scruples  as  actuated  his  father,  and  again  re- 
fusing to  conform,  he  declined  the  honor. 

In  1872  Sir  Michael  was  elected  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  1881  succeeded 
Huxley — who  had  become  president — as  one 
of  its  secretaries,  which  position  he  retained 
until  1003.  In  18S3,  when  Cambridge  had 
founded  a  chair  of  physiology,  Sir  Michael 
was  appointed  professor,  being  the  first  non- 
conformist professor  appointed  after  the  uni-  ■ 
versky  religious  testa  were  abolished.  This 
post  he  held  for  twenty  years,  and  it  was  here 
that  his  greatest  work  was  accomplished. 
During  this  period  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
witnessing  the  establishment  of  the  National 
Physical  Laboratory  at  Bushey. 

In  1899  Sir  Michael  Foster  was  president 
of  the  British  Association,  and  in  the  same 
year  he  received  his  knighthood.  From  1900 
to  1906  he  sat  as  member  of  Parliament  for 
London  University. 

Sir  Michael  was  the  author  of  a  number  of 
physiolt^cal  works,  the  foremost  being  his 
"Text- book  of  Physiology,"  which  has  gone 
through  many  editions,  and  been  translated 
into  German,  Italian,  and  Russian.  He  was 
Joint  editor  of  Huxley's  "Scientific  Memoirs." 


Oxford  conferred  upon  him  Uw  honoraiy  de- 
gree of  D.C.L.,  and  Dublin  the  honoraiy  de- 
gree of  D.Sc. 

The  breadth  and  liberality  of  his  mind  was 
well  exemplified  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
second  annual  meeting  of  the  International 
Dental  Federatlim  in  Cambridge,  Eng,  b 
1901,  when  as  deputy  vioe-duuncellor  <tf  the 
university  of  Ccunbri^  he  delivered  his 
orable  address  of  welcome  on  behalf  of  the 
university  authorities  to  the  delegates  of  the 
deatal  profession  from  seventeen  differcDt 
nations.  His  utterances  on  that  occasion  ve 
have  frequently  referred  to  in  these  pages,  and 
whatever  exception  may  be  taken  to  the  vievs 
which  he  then  expressed,  there  can  be  no  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  their  brood  catho- 
licity, their  utter  freedom  from  professional 
prejudice,  and  their  intwse  portrayal  of  the 
loyalty  of  the  speaker  to  the  ideals  of  scien- 
tific truth  and  justice.  Not  only  that,  bat 
the  personal  attributes  of  his  character  dem- 
onstrated in  many  ways  the  greatness  of  hi* 
mind  and  heart,  and  in  that  noteworthy  in- 
temaUonal  gathering  be  conveyed  the  impra- 
sion  that  though  a  loyal  patriot,  a  lover  of 
his  country,  he  was  endowed  with  that  stiU 
greater  life-inspiration  the  love  of  mankind. 
His  words,  his  personality,  his  aggressive  in- 
ternationalism, will  ever  remain  as  inspira- 
tions to  all  who  were  so  happy  as  to  have  atr 
tended  the  Cambridge  meeting  of  the  F.  D.  1- 

On  the  occasion  of  the  entertainment  of  the 
Dutch  dentists  by  the  Eastern  Counties 
Branch  of  the  British  Dental  Association, 
at  Cambridge,  Sir  Michael  made  one  of  his 
characteristic  speeches,  in  which  he  coined 
the  phrase  'Tentente  intemationale,"  lus 
conviction  being  that  one  of  the  great  aims 
and  probable  achievmnents  of  science  should 
consist  in  bringing  the  nations  of  the  wwld 
together. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  nid- 
versity  to  take  up  the  study  of  Esperanto, 
of  which  he  was  an  enthueiastic  supporter, 
and  honoraiy  present  of  the  local  group. 

Sir  Michael  was  twioe  married,  flret  in 
1803  to  Georgina  Gregory,  who  died  in  1869, 
and  second,  to  Margaret  Sarah  Rush,  in  1872. 
He  leaves  a  son  and  dau^ter. 
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[JAUnOWH     EXFDSmON,     NOBPOCK,  Va^ 
1007.] 

JAKKSTOWN  PENTAIj  CON- 
VKNTION, 

TO  BC  HEU>  AT 

NorfollE,  Ta^  Sept.  lO-lZ,  1907. 


Oommitte*  of  OrgamtnUon. 
Bcnrar  Imk  Thwp^  Bt.  Louis,  Ho.,  OUtr- 


E.  Wood  Cajcpbiex,  SoflTolk,  Va.,  BtenUtry. 

J.  W.  Smv,  Kichmond,  Va.,  TrBOMirar. 

B.  H.  Wauob,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Xrob.  p.  HnruAjr,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

J.  E.  CuoB,  Oeala,  Fla. 

CLunrOB  J.  Onma,  Baltimore,  Md. 


The  Jamestown  Dental  OonTention,  to  be 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Jamestown 
Exposition  Company,  the  Southern  Branch  of 
the  N.  D.  A,  and  the  Virginia  State  Dental 
AisociaUoni  wUl  convene  at  Norfoll^  Va.,  Sep- 
tonber  10  to  12,  1007.  The  Jamestown  £z- 
poiiticn  Company  ban  appointed  the  above 
Bsmed  gentlemen  as  a  Committee  on  Organlza- 
tkn,  to  deet  offioeis  in  advaaoe  of  the  meet- 
ing to  appoint  all  committees,  to  flnsnoe  the 
meeting  and  to  bring  it  to  a  successful  ter- 
Mination. 

The  Committee  on  Organization  have  ap- 
pointed Dr.  Clarenee  J.  OrieveB,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  general  chairman  of  the  Clinic  Com- 
mittee and  Svperviaor  of  CHinies. 

A  number  of  well-known  men  will  assist 
kim  on  the  General  Committee.  State  clinic 
dudzmen  have  been  selected  from  every  state 
in  the  Union.  The  clinics  are  to  be  the  princi- 
ptl  feature  of  the  convention,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected to  bring  about  the  largest  and  most 
iwtnictfve  dental  oUnios  ever  held.  A  suzgi- 
Cil  elinie  will  also  be  held  under  the  Buper> 
▼idM  of  Dr.  L.  IL  OnranUn,  Ridunond,  Va. 


The  other  members  of  this  committee  are 
J.  Y.  Crawford,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  A.  G. 
Friedriehs,  New  Orleans,  La.  Dr.  F.  W.  Stiff, 
Biehmond,  Va.,  is  general  ehaiimsa  of  the 
Ibmbership  Committee. 

Aaeistant  state  ehairmen  have  been  ap- 
pointed from  every  state  in  the  Union.  Al- 
ready membership  fees  are  being  sent  in,  and 
the  promise  is  for  the  largest  gathering  of 
dentists  ever  held.  Only  five  essays  will  be 
read  at  the  oonv^tion,  t»w  hf  Prof.  W.  D. 
Miller,  another  by  Prof.  O.  V.  Blaek,  and 
the  other  three  by  well-known  southern  den- 
tists. 

Several  exhibits  of  much  interest  to  the 
profession  will  be  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  convention ;  among  them  the  dental  manu- 
facture exhibit  in  charge  of  Dr.  John  W. 
Manning,  chairman,  Norfolk,  Va.;  a  com- 
parative anaton^  eochibit,  in  charge  of  Dr. 
W.  M.  Bebb,  chairman,  Los  Angeles,  Gal., 
which  ochibit  will  consist  of  three  thousand 
comparative  anatomy  spcdmens,  and  also  nu> 
merous  other  collections  of  interest;  a  dental 
historical  exhibit,  consisting  of  ancient  instru- 
mente,  operative  and  prosthetic  work,  books 
and  photographs,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Dr.  Wm.  H.  Tnieman,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  the 
orthodontia  exhibit,  showing  a  large  eollee* 
tion  of  models,  etc,  under  tiie  ehairmanship 
(rf  Dr.  H.  E.  Kelsey,  Baltimore,  Md.  The 
U.  8.  Naval  dental  odiibit,  riiowing  3000 
charte  of  the  mouths  of  midshipmen,  will  be 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Richard 
Qrady,  the  U.  S.  dentel  surgeon  of  Annapolis, 
Md.  The  exhibit  of  the  U.  8.  Army  Dental 
Corps,  nnder  the  diairmanahip  of  Dr.  John 
S.  Marshall,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  will  also 
show  the  equipment,  method  of  keeping 
records,  etc,  used  by  the  dental  corps. 

A  full  list  of  tiie  various  officers,  who  are 
to  be  elected  in  advance  by  the  Committee  on 
Organization  at  their  next  meeting  in  Febru- 
ary 1907,  and  of  the  conunittees,  will  ajqpear 
in  due  time  in  the  various  dental  journals. 
The  Oommlttee  of  Oiganizatlen  is  ezpeoted  ti» 
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■elect  officers  in  advance  in  order  that  th* 
ofBeen  may  be  prepared  for  their  duties  before 
the  actual  meeting  of  the  conventioii. 

A  cordial  invitatimi  U  extended  to  all 
reputable  members  of  the  profession  to  be* 
come  members  of  this  convention,  and  to  as* 
sist  the  Committee  on  Organisation  in  bring- 
ing about  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  den* 
tal  meeting  ever  held. 

The  Exposition  itself  offers  an  excellent  op- 
portonity  for  the  bu^  practitioner  to  take 
a  deligfatfnt  vacation,  see  the  wonderful  his- 
torical and  naval  and  military  exhibits  at  the 
Exposition,  and  also  to  participate  in  this 
meeting.  The  membership  fee,  which  is  $5.00, 
should  be  sent  to  Dr.  F.  W.  Stiff,  treasurer, 
600  East  Grace  st.,  Richmond,  Va.* 

For  further  information  address 

H.  W.  CaifPBBLZ^  Be&y, 
Suffolk,  Va. 

FIRST  FRENCH  CONGRESS  OF 
STOMATOLOGY. 

A  CONOBESS  of  Btomatolog7,  fityled  the 
First  French  Congress  of  Stomatology,  will 
take  place  in  Paris  from  August  1  to  6,  1907. 

The  Committee  of  Organization  is  as  fol- 
lows: Drs.  Galippe  and  Redier,  honorary 
presidents i  Dr.  Cruet,  president;  Drs.  Claude 
Martin  of  Lyons,  and  J.  Ferrier,  vice-presi- 
dents; Dr.  Chompert,  general  secretary;  Dr. 
Gires,  treasurer. 

The  Congress  will  be  open  to  all  French  and 
foreign  doctors  of  medicine  who  are  inter- 
ested in  dental  and  oral  science.  Subscrip- 
tions and  communications  should  he  ad- 
dressed to 

Db.  Choupebt,  Oeneral  8ec% 
182  rue  de  Rivoli,  Paris. 


FENNSTI^VANIA  COIiliEGB  OF 
DBKTAI.  SURGERT. 
NoncB  TO  THE  Alumni. 

Ant  alumnus  not  having  received  a  oopy 
of  the  souvenir  number  of  the  Pennaylvania 
Dental  Time*,  giving  the  proceedings  of  the 
golden  anniversary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Col- 
lege of  Dental  Surgery,  may  secure  the  sama 
by  sending  his  name  and  address  to 
WiLBUB  F.  LnoH,  Dean, 

Eleventh  ft  Clinton  sts.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


AMICRICAN  DKNTAX  SOCTBTT 
OF  EUROPE. 

Thb  Amerieaik  Dental  Soeiety  of  Enn^ 
wiU  hold  ita  next  annual  meeting  in  Bonw, 
Italy,  on  March  29  and  30  and  April  1,  1907. 
A  very  cordial  invitation  is  extoided  to  nsni- 
bers  of  the  profession  to  be  present. 

As  it  is  the  first  meeting  of  the  society  ia 
the  Eternal  City,  it  is  hoped  it  may  be  the 
most  enjoyable  one  in  its  history. 

J.  W.  Oau,  Bon.  Bm^p, 
79  Hohenaolleni-Rinft  Cologne  (Rhine),  Gcr. 


AHERICAK  SOCIETT  OF 
ORTHODONTISTS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  American  Sociefy  of 
Orthodontists,  held  In  New  York  city,  Decem- 
ber 29,  1906,  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted: 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  mon- 
bers  of  the  American  Soeidy  of  Orthodontists 
the  practice  of  paying  a  commission,  honu'- 
arium,  or  any  sort  of  f ee,  ia  oonsideration  of 
the  reference  of  a  patimt,  ia  both  unwanant- 
able  and  unprofessional;  and  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  payment  of  any  sucb 
commission,  honorarium,  or  fee,  by  any  mem- 
ber of  this  society,  shall  be  sufficient  cause 
for  the  expulsion  of  said  member,  by  vote  of 
the  society  after  conviction ;  and  further  be  it 

Resolved,  That  in  case  of  co-operation  in 
the  care  of  a  patient  between  a  general  prac- 
titioner and  an  orthodontist,  there  shall  be 
no  division  of  fees,  but  each  man  shall  render 
a  separate  bill  for  his  personal  services. 

Vbbosxck  S.  McKat,  8ecY 


FIRST  AU8TRAXIAN  BSNTAIi 
CONGRESS. 

The  announcement  reached  the  Cosicos  too 
late  for  insertion  previously,  of  the  holding 
of  the  First  Australian  Dental  Congress,  is 
Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  at  the  Medical  School  of 
the  University  of  Sydney  and  the  United 
Dental  Hospital,  February  4  to  9,  inclusive, 
1007. 

Dr.  Alfred  Bume  was  chosen  preaidoit, 
Ernest  Deck  treasurer,  and  W.  H.  Westtm 
honorary  secretary-general. 

Contributions  of  interest  were  solicited 
from  members  of  the  profession  abroad,  and  it 
is  stated  that  the  proceedings  will  be  pnb- 
lished  in  book  form. 
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ODONTOTSOHKIQITS  BOCmTT 
OF  Kirw  JBBSBT. 

Thb  Odontotechnique  Society  of  New  Jent^ 
will  hold  its  next  regular  meeting  on  Sat* 
nxiMj,  Uueb  2,  1907>  at  AehtW-Stettar'a. 
Ncwuk.  The  pi^r  of  the  evening  will  be 
read  hy  Dr.  Corwin  of  Newar^-enbjeet  "Ade* 
noids." 

Plans  are  now  on  foot  for  a  clinle  to  be 
held  on  the  afternoon  of  the  date  of  the  April 
meeting,  Wednesday,  April  3,  1007,  to  be 
followed  hj  a  banquet  in  the  evening,  at 
which  a  paper  will  be  read  hj  Dr.  Bllison 
HillTer  of  Brooklyn,  on  "The  Progreae— Fftit 
ud  PrBsentr-of  Pnwthetie  Dentdatiy."  Tbis 
will  be  an  important  meeting,  and  one  of 
pnfSi  to  tht  profession,  and  a  large  attend- 
anoe  is  expected. 

Heitbt  J.  GiBBms, 
Newark,  N.  J. 


8KVBKTH  DISTRICT  (N.  T.) 
DBNTAIi  SOCIETY. 

Thi  thirty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Seventh  District  Dental  Society  will  be  held 
m  Colonial  Hall,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  March 
26  end  27,  1907. 

We  expect  to  have  the  largest  and  beat 
meeting  fai  the  history  of  tiie  society,  having 
•eeored  aasiatanoe  from  some  of  the  moat 
prominent*  men  in  the  profession.  From  the 
present  outlook  we  are  going  to  have  a  very 
large  exhibit.  Arrangements  are  being  made 
for  reduced  rates  on  the  railroad. 

C.  W.  La.  Salle,  Sec'y, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


NATIONAIi  ASSOCIATION  OF 
DIENTAIj  SXAMINl&BS. 

Tee  National  Association  of  Dental  Ex- 
aminers will  hold  their  twenty-fifth  annual 
meeting  in  Minneapolis,  Afinn.,  b^inning 
Aiday,  July  26th,  and  continuing  throu^  the 
27tb  and  29th.  A  large  attendance  of  dele- 
gates is  earnestly  requested. 

Accommodations  have  been  secured  in  the 
leading  hotel  of  Minneapolis — The  West 
Hotel.  Rates  will  be  aa  follows:  Rooms 
without  bath,  91-00  per  day  for  each  occu- 
pant; with  bath,  $2.00  per  day  for  one  per- 
■on,  and  91.50  per  day  for  each  additional 
person  in  room.    The  hotel  is  run  on  the 


EuTDpeaa  plan.  Any  room  in  the  hotel  is 
capable  of  aooommodating  two  people.  All 
the  room*  have  telephone  oonneetioii,  and  hot 
and  oold  water.  Railroad  ratea  will  be  given 
later. 

The  Oommittee  on  Colleges,  Joint  Oonfer- 
enoe  Ccnnmittee,  Tabulation  of  Examining 
Boards'  Reports,  and  the  Oommktee  for  Pro- 
moting a  System  of  Credits  and  Uniformity 
oi  ExaminatioM  will  all  give  exeeedingl^  in- 
teresting reports,  valuable  to  all  tiie  members 
of  the  association. 

OBae.  a.  MpnciE,  ae&y-Trmuwrerf 
20  Fulton  St,  Newark,  N.  J. 


MONTAKA  8TAT1B  DSNTAIi 
SOCIKTT. 

A  HEETiHO  of  the  Montana  State  Dental 
Society  will  be  held  in  Helena,  April  12  and 
13.  1907. 

W.  E.  Teoise,  Seo'y, 
Helena,  Mont 


CONinECTICUT  STATB  BBKTAI. 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  fbr^-third  annual  eonvention  of  the 
Connecticut  State  Dental  Association  will  be 
held  at  New  Ixmdon,  Conn.,  April  16  and  17, 
1907. 

An  excellent  program  is  assured. 

Edwabd  S.  RosEiTBLxnFH,  fieo'y, 
1051  Main  st.,  Bridgeport,  Oonn. 


6BOBGIA  STATB  DIGNTAIj 

SOCIBTT. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Georgia 
'  State  Dental  Society  will  be  held  in  Atlanta, 
May  7,  8,  9,  and  10,  1907.  All  ethical  prac- 
titioners are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 

D.  H.  McNEnx.  Cor.  Sec^y, 
^  Athene,  Ga. 

OBBOON  STATB  BBNTAIi 
ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Oregon  State  Dental  Associa- 
tion, it  was  decided  to  hold  the  annual  meet- 
ing in  Portland,  Ore.,  May  9,  10,  and  11, 
1907. 

Jean  Cune.  8ec'i/-Treasurer, 
Portland,  Ore. 
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SOCLBTT. 

The  thirty-ninth  ftimual  meeting  of  the 
Dental  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York  wiU 
be  held  in  Albany,  May  10  and  11,  1907. 

Essays  will  be  presented  by  the  following 
members  of  the  profession:  W.  D.  Ifiller, 
Berlin;  A.  H.  Peck,  Chicago;  Charles  Mc- 
Manus,  Hartford;  Clarence  J.  Grieves,  Bal- 
timore; G.  V.  I.  Brown,  Milwaukee;  L.  0.  F. 
Hugo,  Washington;  Nelson  T.  Shields,  New 
York;  I.  C.  Curtis.  Fulton;  8.  L.  Qoldsmitii, 
New  York  (Report  of  Correspondent) ;  E. 
Howard  Babcock,  Brooklyn  (Report  of  Cktm- 
mittee  on  Practice) ;  Emanuel  Muntz,  Buf- 
falo (Report  of  Committee  on  Seientifte  Re- 
search). 

A  full  list  of  clinics  to  being  arranged, 
and  a  complete  program  will  be  annonnoed 
later. 

Chas.  S.  Butxjx,  See'jf, 
BuiTalo,  N.  Y. 

SOUTHERN  CAUFOBNIA  DEN- 
TAI-  AS80CLATI0N. 
Thx  tenth  annual  session  of  the  Southern 
California  Dental  Association  will  be  held  in 
Loe  Angeles,  llaj  6,  7,  and  8,  1907,  at  Uie 
same  time  that  Uie  Imperial  Council  of  Mys- 
tic Shrine  meets  here,  and  all  members  of 
the  dental  profession  contemplating  visiting 
southern  California  at  that  time  will  confer 
a  favor  upon  the  association  by  notifying 
Chas.  M.  Beicbbook,  Be&jf, 
455  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


VEBMOKT  STATB  DEMTAIi 
SOCIBTT, 

The  thirty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  Ver- 
mont State  Dental  Society  will  be  held  in 
Burlington,  Vt.,  May  16,  16,  and  17,  1907. 

The  society  has  in  the  past  held  most 
successful  meetii^  and  we  have  ereiy  reason 
to  expect  that  this  will  surpass  any  previous 
one,  as  a  very  interesting  program  has  been 
prepared  by  the  committee,  and  will  he  mailed 
in  due  time.  Vermont  has  the  largest  per 
cent,  of  membership  in  its  state  society  of 
any  state  in  New  England,  and  we  hope  to 
see  every  dentist  in  the  state  who  is  eligible 
a  member. 

Thokas  Mound,  Bec% 
RuUand,  Vt 


ABKANSAS  BTATB  DBNTAIi 
A8SOOIATIOK. 

The  Arkansas  State  Dental  Assoc  iatioa 
will  hold  its  amraal  meeting  at  Eni^ 
brings.  Ark.,  May  29,  80,  and  31,  1907. 

HBmtT  P.  HoPEiKB,  Seo'y-T'rssa, 
Aigenta,  Ark. 


EBirrUCKX  STATE  DENTAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Kentaeky 
State  Dental  Association  will  eonmie  at 
LouisviUe,  Ky..  May  20,  21,  and  22,  1907. 
We  anticipate  a  most  interesting  and  profit- 
able meeting.  A  cordial  invitation  is  ex* 
tended  to  the  profession. 

W.  M.  Rahdall,  Bwfg, 
Louisville,  Ky. 


LAKE  EBIB  DENTAI.  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

The  forty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Lake  Erie  Dental  Association  will  be  held  st 
Hotel  Rider,  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa.,  mi  Omj 
21,  22,  and  23,  1907. 

Upon  our  program  thto  year  are  men  of 
exceptional  merit,  and  we  are  pleased  to  ii- 
vite  all  reputable  dentists  and  their  friends 
to  this  beautiful  place  for  convehtion  piu^ 
poses. 

V.  H.  MoAlfin,  Seei'j/, 
Warroi,  Fs. 


WASHINGTON  UNIVKBSITY 
BENTAIj  DEPARTMENT. 

Mebtdio  or  ALuuin. 
A  UEBnNu  of  the  Alumni  Assoeiatiai  ol 
Washington  University  Dental  Department 
(Missouri  Dental  College)  will  be  heM  VtJ 
20,  and  21,  1907,  at  the  college  building 
2645  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A  number  of  prominent  essayists  and  clini- 
cians have  been  secured,  and  an  interesting 
and  instructive  program  will  be  presented. 
Adequate  space  has  been  secured  for  ths 
Tarious  manufaeturet**  exhibits;  this  iriD 
be  a  noteworthy  feature  of  the  meeting.  AD 
ethical  practitioners  are  invited. 

A.  J.  PBoasBB,  ChairmaM, 
F.  W.  HittSTHAinr, 

CBAS.  WllHM!lfP 
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SOUTH  DAKOTA  BKNTAI* 
SOCIETT. 

TU  twatty-fllth  ammal  meeting  of  the 
Soutli  DakoU  Dental  Society  will  be  held  at 
Sioux  FallB,  June  5,  6,  and  7,  1907. 

A  most  interesting  program  has  been  ar- 
laoged,  and  we  want  to  see  the  largest  at- 
tendance the  society  has  ever  had.  A  larger 
membership  is  desired,  and  every  eligible  den- 
tist in  th*  state  should  become  a  member. 
A  special  invitation  is  extended  to  South- 
eastern Minnesota  and  Northwestern  Iowa 
dentists  to  attend. 

FUnnrAKD  Baowif ,  Betfy^ 
Sioux  Falls. 


IKDIAKA  STATE  BBZTTAIi 
ASSOCIATION. 

Thi  forty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  In- 
diaaa  State  Dental  Association  will  be  held 
at  the  Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  June  11, 
12,  and  13,  1907.  The  Executive  Committee 
lias  arranged  an  unusually  interesting  pro- 
gram for  this  meeting.  A  cordial  invitation 
ii  extended  to  the  profession  to  be  present. 

Cabl  D.  Luoab,  Be&y, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


TENNESSBB  STATE  DE24TAX 
ASSOCIATIOK. 

Tfei  annual  meeting  of  the  Tennessee  State 
Dental  Association  will  be  hdd  at  Enoxville, 

Teno.,  July  0  and  10,  1907.  A  splendid  pro- 
grsm  is  being  arranged  by  the  JElxecutive  Com- 
mittee, and  a  moat  ooidial  welocone  is  ex- 
teaded  to  aU. 

R.  J.  MoGavook,  Sec'y, 
Columbia,  Tenn. 


NKW  JKBSBT  STATE  DENTAIi 
SOCHTTT. 

The  thirty-Beventh  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  Jersey  Stat*  Dental  Society  will  be  held 
in  the  Auditorium  at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J., 
eonunencing  10  a.u.  July  17th  and  continu- 
ing through  the  IStb  and  19th.  The  head- 
ipiarten  will  be  at  the  Hotel  Columbia,  at 
the  ntes  of  $3.60  and  $4.00  per  day,  and  aU 
raerratiau  must  be  made  befon  July  Ist 

PnnuliMBt  dentists  have  signified  tiieir  in- 


tention of  reading  papers,  and  the  clinics 
will  all  be  of  a  new  and  novel  nature.  Clinic 
committee  in  charge  of  Charles  H.  Dilts, 
Trenton,  N.  J.;  exhibit  committee  in  charge 
of  Walter  Woolsey,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  Pro- 
grams will  be  out  June  Iffth. 

Last  year  over  eight  hundred  dentists  re- 
gistered in  attendance.  The  Auditorium  where 
the  meeting  is  held  is  the  largest  and  beat 
adapted  building  on  the  Jersey  coast.  Cut 
off  the  week  of  July  16th,  uid  be  with  ni. 

Chakles  a.  TWCTgTffp^  St&y, 
29  Fulton  st^  Newark,  N.  J. 


KASSACHU8ETTS  BOARD  OF 
BEOZSTRATION. 

A  mrrme  of  the  Maasachusetta  Board  of 

Registration  in  Dentistry  will  be  held  in 
Boston,  Itfarch  6,  7,  and  8,  1907,  for  the  ex- 
amination of  candidates.  Application  blanks 
and  further  infwmation  may  be  obtained 
from 

G.  B.  MiTOHKlx,  B«(fyt 
HaverhUl,  Mass. 


BHODE  1BIjAJHJ>  BOABB  OF 
REGISTRATION. 

A  HEETiNa  of  the  Rhode  Island  Board  of 
Registration  in  Dentistry,  for  the  examina- 
tion of  candidates,  will  be  held  at  the  State- 
house,  Providence,  R.  I.,  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day, and  Thursday,  March  19,  20,  and  21, 
1907.   Application  blanles  may  he  obtained  of 

W.'  S.  Kknton,  Sec'y, 
301  Westminster  st..  Providence,  R.  I. 


MINNESOTA  BOARD  OF  DEN- 
TAL EXAMINERS. 

Tas  Minnesota  State  Board  of  Dmtal  Ex- 
aminers will  hold  its  next  regular  meeting  at 
Minneapolis,  in  the  Medical  Building  of  the 
State  University,  on  April  2,  3,  and  4,  1907. 
AU  applications  must  be  in  the  seGretery*s 
hands  by  11  o'clock  of  April  2nd.  Candidates 
will  be  furnished  all  necessary  blanks  and 
such  other  information  as  is  necessary,  upon 
application  to 

On.  B.  Ton),  0eoV> 
L*k»  City,  Minn. 
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ABIZ027A  BOABD  OT  IBXAHI- 

NBRS. 

Thb  Board  of  Dental  Ezajniners  of  Arizona 
will  meet  at  Phoenix,  April  8,  9,  and  10,  1907^ 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  ecaminations.  The 
fee,  twenty-five  dollars  ($26.00),  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  secretary  twenty  days  be- 
fore date  of  meeting.  For  further  informa- 
tion, address 

W,  P.  Sms,  Bec'y, 
Box  68,  Bisbee,  Ariz. 


ABKAKSAS  BOABD  OF  DBNTAL 
EXAUIinEBS. 

Thk  Arkansas  State  Board  of  Dental  Ex- 
aminers will  hold  examinations  at  Eureka 
Springs,  Arte,  Ifay  27  and  28,  1907. 

A.  T.  MoMnuN,  Bec'y, 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 


NEBRASKA  BOABD  OF 
BXAMINERS. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Nebraska  Board 
of  Dental  Exandiners  will  be  held  at  the 
State-house,  in  Lincoln,  Nd>r.,  May  20,  30, 


and  81,  1907.    All  applicants  for  extmiiu- 
tion  must  have  their  applications  in  the  buds 
of  the  seeretaiy  five  days  before  tiiis  date. 
For  further  information  address. 

C.  F.  LaoD,  8ee% 
1241  0.  St.,  Lineoln,  Ndir. 


TBXAB  BOABD  OF  DBKTAL 

BXAHINER8. 

TnF  Texas  State  Board  ol  Dental  Examin 
ers  will  hold  their  next  regular  meeting  at 
San  Antouio,  Texas,  June  10,  1907,  at  10 
A.U.   For  further  information  address 

C.  C.  Wka\xb,  Se&y, 
HilUboro,  Texas. 


CAIiIFOBNIA  BOABD  OF  DEIf- 
TAI*  EXAMUnCBS. 

The  next  examination  of  the  Board  of 
Dental  Examiners  of  California  will  be  held 
in  Los  Angeles  beginning  June  10,  and  in  Sis 
Francisco  beginning  June  17,  1007. 

O.  A.  Herbick,  8e&g, 
Jackson,  Cat. 


DNITED  STATES  PATENTS 

FBBTAININa  OR  APPUOABLB  TO  DBNTI8TRT 

ISSUED  DURING  JANUARY  1907. 


January  8. 

No.  840,738,  to  FSAifK  P.  Barkabd.  Denti- 
frice. 

No.  840,921,  to  Joseph  W.  Dicket.  Dental 
swage. 

January  15. 


January  t2. 

No.  841,946,  to  Feed  Downinq.  Tooth-bnuk 
No.  841,962,  to  James  F.  Habot.  DenUl 

flask  press. 
No.  842,112.  to  Saffobo  G.  Pebbt.  Dental 
plugger. 

January  29. 

No.  38,408,  to  Habbt  C.  Gowait.   Design  for     No.  842,367^  to  Hamilton  F.  Stbono.  Method 
dental  cabinet  of  filling  teeth. 
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ORTHODONTIA  AS  A  PBOPHYIiACTlC  MEIA8URE. 


Br  FREDBRICK  C.  KEWPLB.  D.D.8.,  Hew  York,  N.  V. 


(Read  before  the  New  York  Odontological  Society  at  its  re^lar  monthly  meeting, 

November  20,  1900.) 


I WISH  to  thank  your  committee  for 
the  honor  conferred  upon  me  by  their 
invitation  to  present  a  paper  to  this 
society.  In  accepting  their  invitation  I 
hoped  that  I  might  be  able  to  present  a 
few  facts  setting  forth  the  importance  of 
occlusion  and  use  of  the  teeth  as  a  factor 
in  the  development  of  the  entire  internal 
face,  as  well  as  in  maintaining  a  normal 
healthy  condition  of  the  tissues  of  the 
mouth  and  -the  upp^  respiratory  tract. 

,  Normal  dentu  arches  can  no  longer 
be  considered  from  the  esthetic  stand- 
point alone,  nor  can  orthodontia  be  re- 
garded as  purely  cosmetic.  The  day  is 
fast  approaching  when  a  close  relation- 
ship between  orthodontia  and  general 
prophylaxis  must  be  recognized. 

Anything  that  guards  or  defends 
against  disease  is  a  "prophylactic."  Any 
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measure  that  tends  to  increase  physio- 
logical resistance  to  the  invasion  of  and 
propagation  of  pathogenic  germs,  and 
thus  lessens  the  liability  of  the  individual 
to  disease,  is  a  "prophylactic  measure." 
If  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  orthodon- 
tia as  practiced  today  tends  to  the  physi- 
cal improvement  of  the  patient  by  in- 
creasing his  power  of  resistance  to  dis- 
ease, then  orthodontia  must  have  a  place 
as  a  prophylactic  measure. 

Throughout  this  paper  I  shall  make 
free  use  of  the  opinions  of  men  in  both 
the  medical  and  dental  professions  who 
have  given  much  study  to  pathological 
conditions  of  the  oral  and  nasal  cavities. 

From  almost  every  part  of  the  field 
of  medicine  we  hear  of  the  baneful  effects 
of  mouth-breathing. 

Dr.  Coakley,  in  his  "Diseases  of  the 
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Nose  and  Throat,"  says,  "Of  the  func- 
tions of  the  nose,  that  which  is  vitally  the 
most  important  to  the  individual  is  the 
respiratory." 

Dr.  Holt,  in  his  "Diseases  of  Infancy 
and  Childhood,"  says,  "In  consequence 
of  difficult  breathing  children  sleep  in  all 
soris  of  positions,  lying  upon  the  face, 
sometimes  upon  the  hands  and  knees,  and 
often  toss  restlessly  about  in  the  vain  en- 
deavor to  find  some  position  in  which  res- 
piration is  easy." 

It  has  been  commonly  observed  in  those 
cases  where  "nasal  breathing  has  been  ob- 
structed from  infancy,  that  there  are 
often  found  those  deep  lateral  depressions 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  chest  with  prom- 
inence of  the  sternum  known  as  'pigeon- 
breast,'  due  to  interference  with  pulmon- 
ary expansion."  (Holt.)  In  a  large  pro- 
portion of  these  cases  long-continued 
mouth-bieathing  results  in  impaired 
hearing  due  to  implication  of  the  Eusta- 
chian tube;  persistent  coughs;  hoarse- 
ness; bronchial  asthma;  headaches;  im- 
paired general  health  from  lack  of  oxygen 
and  loss  of  sleep.  The  growth  may  be 
stunted,  the  facial  expression  dull  and 
stupid.  These  children  are  languid,  list- 
less, and  often  depressed,  and  in  school 
are  frequently  regarded  as  mentally  de- 
ficient. These  symptoms  are  not  all  pres- 
ent in  each  individual  case,  but  vary  in 
number  and  severity  with  each  patient. 

Mouth-breathers  are  always  in  more 
danger  from  infectious  diseases  than  nor- 
mal nasal  breathers,  because  of  the  less- 
ened physiological  resistance  of  the  post- 
nasal, pharyngeal,  and  laryngeal  tissues, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  atmos- 
phere is  carried  directly  to  these  weak- 
ened parts  without  having  been  filtered 
and  moistened  as  in  nasal  breathing. 

Some  bacteriologists  claim  that  the  se- 
cretions of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane 
possess  bactericidal  properties,  retarding 
the  growth  of  some  bacteria  and  prevent- 
ing the  development  of  others.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  -there  are  very  few 
bacteria  found  well  within  the  nasal  cavi- 
ties, which  condition  would  make  the 
claim  appear  highly  probable. 

Where  the  nasal  respiratory  function 
has  been  interfered  with  for  an  extended 


time,  the  bony  f raimework  of  the  nose 
becomes  contracted  through  atinospheric 
pressure  and  disuse.    If  this  condition 

be  allowed  to  continue  till  the  bones  of 
the  face  have  firmly  united,  "the  capa- 
city for  nasal  breathing  is  permanently 
fixed/'  so  far  as  surgical  aid  from  the 
rhinologist  is  concerned. 

Dr.  Kyle,  in  his  "Diseases  of  the  Nose 
and  Throat,"  referring  to  adenoids  says, 
"Even  should  the  gland  structure  caus- 
ing the  obstruction  be  removed,  while  its 
ablation  may  relieve  the  naso-pharyngeal 
sjrmptoms,  it  cannot  possibly  increase  na- 
sal respiration,  other  than  by  lessening 
the  engor^ment  of  the  submucosa.  This 
fixity  of  the  bones  of  the  face  may 
leave  the  individual  a  confirmed  mouth- 
breather." 

Whether  it  be  due  to  infiammatory  or- 
ganization in  consequence  of  interference 
with  function,  or  to  other  cause,  it  is  a 
fact  that  adenoids  are  very  liable  to  recur 
in  young  children,  no  matter  how  thor- 
oughly the  operatdon  for  their  removal 
may  have  been  performed.  I  have  in 
mind  at  the  present  time  two  children, 
both  of  whom  I  met  within  the  month, 
a  little  girl  aged  eleven  years  and  her 
brother  aged  nine.  These  children  were 
operated  upon  almost  two  years  ago  for 
the  removal  of  post-nasal  obstruction, 
when  they  were  aged  respectively  nine 
and  seven  years,  yet  they  continue  to 
breathe  through  the  mouth. 

Dr.  Kyle  states  that  in  these  develop- 
mental deformities  due  to  nasal  obstruc- 
tion, little  can  be  done  by  the  rhinologist 
toward  increasing  the  nasal  space  for 
breathing  after  the  age  of  seven  years. 

If  these  cases — where  the  bones  have 
become  so  fixed  that  even  after  the 
removal  of  the  causative  obstruction 
nature  cannot  restore  normal  condi- 
tions— were  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  orthodontist,  and  he  worked  in 
conjunction  with  the  rhinolo^t,  in- 
stead of  leaving  the  individual  a  con- 
firmed mouth-breather  the  post-nasa! 
space  would  in  many  cases  be  increased, 
and  normal  nasal  breathing  restored 
without  a  conscious  eflEort  on  the  part  of 
the  patient.  (Fig.  1,  a,  b.)  Of  course 
this  refers  to  patients  under  fourteen  or 
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fifteen  years  of  age,  the  development  of 
the  internal  nose  being  almost  complete 
at  that  time. 

In  thus  playing  an  important  part  in 
the  restoration  of  normal  nasal  function 
and  normal  lip  function — thereby  less- 
ening the  liability  of  the  individual  to 
all  those  infectious  diseases  to  which  the 


mouth-breather  is  peculiarly  exposed — 
orthodontia  certainly  establishes  a  claim 
as  a  prophylactic. 

As  dentists,  howe\'er,  we  have  princi- 
pally to  consider  malocclusion  and  its  re- 
lation to  ''oral  prophylaxis" — a  terra 
which  I  understwd  to  imply  perfect 
cleanliness  of  the  oral  cavity,  a  condition 
that  can  be  maintained  only  through  the 
constant  and  united  efforts  of  both  pa- 
tient and  operator. 

Dr.  Miller,  who  perhaps  has  given 
more  scientific  study  to  the  etiology  of 
dental  caries  than  has  any  other  member 
of  the  profession,  in  spei&ing  of  its  pre- 
wntion  says,  "Under  all  conditions  the 
chief  thing  is  the  thorough  mechanical 
cleansing  of  the  teeth."  And  this,  so  far 


as  I  am  able  to  see^  is  the  keynote  of  all 
that  Dr.  Smith  has  taught  on  the  subject. 

The  part  which  the  patient  takes  in 
this  prophylactic  treatment  becomes  an 
important  factor  in  making  a  prognosis. 
Any  condition  of  the  mouth  which  tends 
to  make  the  thorough  cleansing  of  the 
teeth  by  the  patient  himself  a  ditticult 


operation,  lessens,  inversely  with  the  diffi- 
culty, the  probability  of  a  favorable  re- 
sult. When  the  dental  arch  is  eou- 
stricted  and  the  teeth  are  crowded  and 
overlapping  (Fig.  2,  a),  forming  trian- 
gular spaces  into  which  food  debris  is 
forced  by  stress  of  mastication,  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  patient  to  keep  those 
teeth  clean.  Bacteria  which  possess  high 
fermentative  and  acid-forming  activity 
lodge  in  those  spaces  undisturbed,  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  they  carry  on 
their  destructive  work,  either  in  produ- 
cing caries  or  pyorrhea,  depends  entirely 
upon  the  degree  of  resistance  offered  by 
the  surrounding  tissues. 

Since  first  the  study  of  the  etiology  of 
dental  caries  was  taken  up  by  the  dental 
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Fig.  1. 


A 


Age  thirteen  ypAro.  A:  Diameter  of  vault  in  molar  region,  1.60  in.;  at 
second  bicuspid,  1.33  in.;  at  first  bicuspid,  1.38  in.;  at  canine,  1.25  in. 
B:  Diameter  in  molar  region,  2.05  in.  (expansion  0.45  in.) ;  at  second  bi- 
cuspid, 1.87  in.  (expansion  0.54  in.) ;  at  first  bicuspid,  1.68  in.  (expansion 
0.30  in.) ;  at  canine,  l..'}4  in.  (expansion  0.20  in.). 
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profession,  "irregularities  of  the  teeth" 
has  been  given  and  universally  accepted 
as  one  of  the  potent  predisposing  causes 
of  dental  decay. 

If  perfect  cleanliness  of  the  teeth  will 
prevent  dental  caries — and  of  this  there 
seems  to  be  small  doubt — then  that  con- 
dition of  regular  alignment  of  the  dental 
arches,  normal  occlusion,  and  norma! 
articulation  (Fig.  2,  b)  which  best  facili- 


tificial.  In  some  the  crowns  of  the  teeth 
are  so  well  formed  and  arranged  and 
knuckle  up  together  so  perfectly  that  as 
long  as  the  interdental  papillae  are  in  a 
healthy  condition  there  is  little  possibil- 
ity for  food  to  lodge.  In  others  we  find 
the  food  sticking  between  the  teeth 
everywhere.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  circumstance  is  of  very  considerable 
consequence  in  regard  to  the  origin  and 


Fia.  2. 


Age  fourteen  years. 


tates  perfect  cleanliness  is  a  condition 
which  must  necessarily  contribute  much 
to  prophylactic  treatment  of  the  oral  cav- 
ity. In  the  normal  dental  arch,  "Nature 
has  given  us  an  apparatus  that  is  in  a 
large  measure  seli-cleansing,"  while  in 
those  mouths  where  malocclusion  exists, 
every  protected  surface  of  a  tooth  invites 
an  accumulation  the  presence  of  which 
favors  dental  decay  and  gingival  irrita- 
tion. 

In  a  paper  entitled  "A  Study  of  Cer- 
tain Questions  Belating  to  the  Pathology 
of  the  Teeth"  (Cosmos  1904,  vol.  xlvi, 
p.  991),  Dr.  Miller  refers  to  the  facil- 
ity with  which  different  dentures  are 
cleansed,  in  the  following  words :  "DiflEer- 
ent  dentures  show  very  marked  differ- 
ences in  regard  to  the  efficiency  of  cleans- 
ing processes,  whether  spontaneous  or  ar- 


progress  of  caries."  "All  the  cases  of  im- 
munity to  caries  which  I  have  examined 
during  the  last  few  months  have  related 
to  dentures  where  there  was  little  ten- 
dency to  retention  of  food  particles." 
**The  comparative  immunity  of  the  lower 
front  teeth  to  caries  is  due  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  fact  that  the  food  parti- 
cles do  not  readily  lodge  about  them."  If 
for  any  reason  food  particles  are  retained, 
"then  these  teeth  decay  as  readily  as  an; 
others." 

In  almost  every  case  of  malocclusion 
where  the  lower  front  teeth  are  crowded 
and  overlapping,  you  will  find  some  of 
them  attacked  by  caries — some  so  far  de- 
cayed, because  of  their  broad  surfaces  of 
contact,  as  to  be  almost  beyond  the  hope 
of  permanent  retention.  (Fig.  3,  a.  b.) 
This  is  true  even  in  those  mouths  where 
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the  other  teeth  are  comparatively  free 
from  decay. 

Concerning  the  etiology  of  pyorrhea, 
there  have  been  theories  countless  al- 
most as  the  sparkling  orbs  of  heaTen.  It 
has  been  the  subject  for  heated  debate 
since  first  the  attention  of  the  profession 
was  directed  to  it  by  Dr.  Riggs,  and  it 
may  continue  to  furnish  food  for  con- 
troversy till  science  shall  have  eliminated 


there  must  still  be  some  predisposition 
on  the  part  of  the  membrane  which 
makes  it  specially  liable  to  such  deposi- 
tion. This  predisposition  is  to  be  found 
in  impaired  nutrition  and  lowered  vital- 
ity in  consequence  of  mechanical  strain 
from  overcrowding  of  the  dental  arch." 

Professor  Armand  Depr^  attributes 
"considerable  importance  to  the  over- 
crowded condition  of  the  dental  arch  as  a 


Fio.  3. 


A  B 
Age  thirteen  years.    Lower  lateral  inciBors  badly  decayed. 


it  from  the  catal<^  of  human  afflictions. 
There  are  those  in  the  profession  who 
maintain  that  this  disease  is  entirely  con- 
stitutional:  others  who  claim  it  to  be  of 
purely  local  origin,  and  yet  others  who 
believe  it  results  from  both  constitutional 
and  local  causes.  Investigations  have 
been  carried  on  along  these  various  lines, 
positive  conclusions  have  been  deducted, 
and  these  conclusions  just  as  positively 
controverted.  Fortunately  we  have  not 
to  weigh  these  numerous  evidences,  but 
have  only  to  see,  if  possible,  what  rela- 
tion malocclusion  may  bear  to  pyorrhea. 

Dr.  Pierce,  in  referring  to  the  exciting 
causes  of  the  disease  says,  "But  even  ad- 
mitting the  deposition  in  the  pericemen- 
tal membrane  of  waste  products  of  nitro- 
genoDs  metabolism  in  combination  with 
calcium  salts  derived  from  the  blood. 


predisposing  cause  in  the  development  of 
pyorrhea."  Dr.  Bodecker  believes  pyor- 
rhea to  be  of  both  constitutional  and  local 
origin,  and  in  specifying  a  list  of  local 
causes  mentions  first  of  all  the  "faulty 
articulation  of  the  teeth."  Drs.  Black, 
Marshall,  Burchard,  Kirk,  and  many 
others,  recognize  malocclusion  as  one  of 
the  contributory  causes  of  pyorrhea. 
(Fig.  4,  A,  B.) 

A  short  time  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  a  number  of  slides  shown  by  Dr. 
Schamberg.  These  slides  were  skia- 
graphs showing  molars  which  had  come 
into  malocclusion  or  tipped  out  of  the 
normal  through  the  loss  of  an  adjoining 
tooth.  On  the  under  or  protected  surface 
of  every  one  of  these  teeth  was  a  pyorrhea 
pocket  or  area  of  necrosis. 

Chance  has  long  since  ceased  to  have 
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a  place  among  men  of  science.  Any 
present  condition  is  but  the  result  of  the 
natural  sequence  of  cause  and  effect.  The 
co-existence  of  a  crowded  dental  arch  and 
dental  caries,  or  the  co-existence  of  mal- 
occlusion and  pyorrhea,  is  not  merely  a 
coincidence,  but  in  many  cases  a  con- 
sequence— the  one  owing  its  existence  to 
the  other. 


Dr.  Campbell  reports  a  ease  among  the 
poor  of  London,  of  a  man  in  his  fiftieth 
year  whoee  teeth  were  all  perfectly  sound, 
a  very  unusual  condition  among  this  class 
of  people.  In  seeking  an  explanation  Dr. 
Campbell  elicited  the  fact  that  "this  nun 
was  unable  to  swallow  his  food  without 
chewing  it  very  thoroughly,  and  upon 
giving  him  a  piece  of  bread  with  the  rc- 


Fio.  4. 


^ge  twelve  years.  Lower  laterals,  canines,  and  first  bicuspids  predis- 
posed to  pyorrhea.  B:  Predisposition  to  pyorrhea  overcome  by  correction 
of  the  occlusion. 


It  i:i  very  probable  that  the  various  or- 
gans of  the  body  were  prepared  for  their 
special  physiological  functions  through 
a  process  of  variation  and  natural  se- 
lection due  to  environment,  and  to  the 
necessity  for  using  or  not  using  certain 
parts  of  their  anatomy.  Naturalists  are 
observing  anatomical  changes  going  on 
today.  The  ostrich,  through  his  desire  to 
walk,  has  lost  his  power  to  fly. 

The  effects  of  the  disuse  of  the  teeth 
for  masticatory  purposes  are  readily  seen 
in  those  mouths  where,  from  sensitive- 
ness of  a  tooth  or  any  cause,  the  patient 
uses  only  one  side  of  the  mouth.  The  ac- 
cumulation of  food  debris  in  the  disused 
portion,  the  calcic  depositions  about  the 
necks  of  these  teeth,  and  the  concomi- 
tant inflammation  of  the  gum  tissue  in 
this  region,  all  tell  the  story  of  what  mas- 
tication does  for  the  teeth  and  mouth. 


quest  that  he  chew  it  in  the  ordinary  waj, 
found  that  he  subjected  it  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty  bites  before  swallowing  it. 
The  temporals  and  raasseters  were  enor- 
mous, and  the  nasal  passages  well  de- 
veloped, while  the  oral  mucous  membrane 
was  unusually  healthy." 

The  dental  hygiene  being  taught  today 
is  only  an  attempt  to  restore  by  artiiici^ 
means  the  health  of  those  tissues  of  the 
oral  cavity  that  are  suffering  from  disuse. 
It  is  false  doctrine  to  teach,  as  one  gen- 
tleman endeavored  to  in  his  discussion 
of  a  paper  at  the  meeting  in  Washington 
of  the  Southern  Branch  of  the  National 
Dental  Association,  that  "Our  teeth  are 
not  for  mastication  in  our  present  civil- 
ization;" that  "mastication  and  insali- 
vation  are  not  necessary  processes  at  all." 

Professor  Irving  Fisher  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity recently  conducted  some  experi- 
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ments  to  discover  whether  attention  to 
Blow  eating  and  enjoyment  of  -the  food 
would  affect  the  working  powers  of  the 
individual.  The  experiments  were  made 
with  nine  Yale  students,  and  lasted  four 
and  one-half  months.  The  rules  of  the 
experiment  were,  first,  thorough  mastica- 
tion of  the  food,  with  the  attention  di- 
rected to  its  taste  and  enjoyment;  and 
second,  implicit  obedience  to  the  appetite. 
The  men  ate  nothing  which  they  did  not 
choose  of  their  own  free  will.  Nothing 
was  set  before  them  except  as  ordered  by 
them,  and  meats  were  available  three 
times  a  day.  They  led  sedentary  lives, 
and  took  no  more  exercise  than  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  before  the  experi- 
ment began. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  the  time 
the  men  had  improved  fifty  per  cent,  in 
endurance.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
half  they  were  able  to  do  double  the 
amount  of  physical  work — as  shown  by 
gymnasium  trats — ^that  they  were  capable 
of  doing  at  the  beginning  of  the  experi- 
moTit.  It  was  also  found  at  the  close  that 


their  consumption  of  flesh  foods  had  de- 
creased to  one-sixth  of  the  original 

amount. 

The  trituration  and  insalivation  of  the 
food  are  not  the  only  important  functions 
of  mastication.  In  normal  occlusion  of 
the  teeth  the  evenly  distributed  force  of 
impact  during  the  process  of  mastication 
affords  a  stimulus  not  only  to  the  teeth, 
but  to  the  membranes  of  the  mouth,  the 
peridental  and  alveolar  tissues,  and  even 
to  the  maxillae  and  mandible,  which  is  be- 
yond our  power  to  measure. 

Orthodontia  is  not  a  panacea,  but  nor- 
mal occlusion  of  the  teeth  is  a  very  im- 
portant factor  in  producing  the  normal 
development  of  the  internal  face,  as  well 
as  maintaining  a  normal  hygienic  condi- 
tion of  the  mouth  by  the  natural  pro- 
cesses of  mastication. 

When  an  organ  is  no  longer  called 
upon  to  perform  the  function  for  which 
nature  intended  it,  just  so  soon  does  it 
begin  to  lose  its  power  of  function  and  to 
atrophy,  and  is  very  likely  to  become  the 
seat  of  disease. 


ORTHODONTIA  t  OPBIONG  THIB  BITE  Itf  THB  BBGUI^ATIOK 
OP  THE  TEKTH:  A  METAI^  FI.ANOE  FOR  IMPROVIKG  THE 
ANCHOBAGE  OF  APFXiIANCES,  MOVING  TEETH,  AND  FOB 
HARMONIZING  THE  OCCIiUSIOK. 


By  V.  H.  JIACKSON,  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  New  York  City. 


(Bead  before  Section  I  of  the  National  Dental  Association,  Atlanta,  tia.,  Septem- 

ber  18,  1906.) 


IN  the  practice  of  orthodontia,  eases  are 
presented  with  irregularities  of  the 
teeth  in  which  the  abnormal  occlusion 
requires  the  opening  of  the  bite  for  their 
correction ;  that  is,  some  of  the  teeth  that 
should  have  a  labial  occlusion  have  a  lin- 
gual occlusion,  or  the  reverse,  being  inter- 
locked by  the  teeth  of  the  opposite  arch. 
In  some  instances  the  movement  of  these 
teeth,  in  their  correction,  is  greatly  fa- 
cilitated by  opting  the  bite  so  that  they 


will  not  be  interfered  with  by  the  teeth 
of  the  opposite  arch  during  their  move- 
ment. 

Of  the  large  numlwr  of  cases  of  irregu- 
larity of  the  teeth  treated,  but  a  small 
percentage  require  the  appliance  to  be 
arranged  to  open  the  bite  for  their  cor- 
rection. 

When  the  jaws  are  at  rest  the  teeth 
are  not  in  occlusion,  the  full  occlusion  of 
the  teeth  taking  place  only  at  the  time  of 
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mastication,  durinff  the  act  of  swallow- 
ing, during  extreme  muscular  or  physical 
strain,  while  enduring  pain,  and  at 
times  during  sleep,  when  suffering  caused 
by  some  nervous  disorder  prompts  the 
gritting  of  the  teeth. 

The  opening  of  the  bite  is  the  opera- 
tion which  consists  in  the  placing  of  an 


upper  or  lower  arch ;  gold  caps,  and 
sometimes  plates  of  gold  or  silver,  were 
fastened  to  the  occluding  surfaces  of  the 
molars  or  bicuspids.  Later,  vulcanite  m 
the  form  of  a  plate,  with  the  sides  raised 
as  required,  was  used  for  this  purpose,  the 
thickened  part  being  made  to  extend 
over  the  grinding  surface  of  the  teeth  to 


Fro.  1. 


Fro.  2. 


object  between  the  upper  and  lower  teeth 
at  the  most  favorable  location,  so  that 
the  teeth  of  the  arches  cannot  occlude. 
The  advantage  of  this  practice  has  been 
recognized  for  a  great  many  years,  and 
numerous  efforts  have  been  made  to  con- 
struct an  apparatus  for  opening  the  bite 
that  could  be  easily  applied  and  retained, 
and  at  the  same  time  be  of  service  to  the 
patient  during  the  function  of  mastica- 
tion. 

With  the  early  methods  of  opening  the 
bite,  blocks  of  ivory,  gold,  or  silver  were 
employed  by  being  placed  between  the 
occlusal  surfaces  of  the  teeth,  and  usu- 
ally by  tying  them  to  those  of  either  the 


occlude  with  those  of  the  opposite  arch, 
as  illustrated  by  the  Coffin  method. 

The  opening  of  the  bite  is  more  com- 
monly employed  for  moving  upper  inci- 
sors from  a  lingual  to  a  labial  occlusion, 
or  lower  incisors  from  a  labial  to  a  lin- 
gual occlusion. 

Fig.  1  illustrates  a  case  in  which  the 
upper  incisors  closed  back  of  the  lower 
ones  to  sucli  an  extent  as  to  require  the 
opening  of  the  bite  to  facilitate  their  out- 
ward movement. 

An  appliance  for  moving  the  incisors 
outward,  and  at  the  same  time  open  the 
bite,  was  made  as  illustrated  in  Fig-  2. 
The  appliance  was  removable,  made  on  a 
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piaster  cast  Id  the  usual  manner  with 
partial  clasps,  spring  clasps,  base-wire, 
and  a  semicircular  spring  with  U-shaped 
loops.  The  spring  clasps  are  passed  over 
the  first  bicuspi(k  and  first  molars  for 
anchorage. 

The  opening  of  the  bite  can  be  begun 
at  any  stage  of  the  regulation  of  the  teeth 

at  which  it  is  found  necessary.  For  this 
purpose  the  appliance  is  adjusted  on  the 


Pio.  3. 


cast,  and  a  strip  of  plate  metal,  No.  36 
gage  or  thinner,  is  placed  across  the  teeth 
from  before  backward.  (Fig.  3.)  The 
metal  is  fitted  into  the  depressions  of  the 
teeth  as  well  as  may  be  by  successively 
pressing  it  gently  with  a  piece  of  wood, 
wory,  or  a  metal  instrument,  and  it  need 
not  necessarily  be  swaged.  The  ends  of 
the  plate  metal  are  then  narrowed  with 
the  scissors  sufficiently  to  permit  one  end 
to  be  passed  underneath  and  doubled 
around  the  mesial  wire  of  the  spring 
dasp  on  the  bicuspid,  and  the  other 
around  the  distal  wire  of  the  spring 
dasp  on  the  molar.  Wax  is  then  built 
up  on  this  part,  and.  the  appliance  is  in- 
serted in  the  mouth  for  the  purpose  of 
Hcuring  the  bite,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  determine  how  much  the  upper  and 
lower  arches  should  be  separated  to  per- 
mit the  upper  incisors  to  be  moved  out- 
ward without  interference.  The  appli- 
ance is  then  replaced  on  the  cast,  the  edges 
of  the  wax  trimmed  smooth,  and  moldine 
pressed  over  it  to  form  a  mold.  The 
moldine  is  taken  off  to  remove  the  wax, 
and  replaced,  with  a  hole  left  in  the  side. 
Chemically  pure  tin  or  jewelers'  soft  sol- 
der is  melted  in  an  iron  spoon  and  poured 
into  the  mold.  This  forms  a  block  of 
metal  on  the  appliance  in  the  space  pre- 


viously occupied  by  the  wa.\,  causing  a 
good  articulation  with  the  lower  teeth. 

Another  method,  that  is  usually  pre- 
ferred, is  to  build  up  the  raised  part  by 
fiowing  on  the  plate  metal  jewelers'  soft 
solder  or  pure  tin,  using  the  soldering 
iron,  after  placing  a  piece  of  properly 
shaped  moldine  around  this  part  of  the 
appliance  to  form  an  outline.  The  sur- 
face of  the  solder  is  then  dressed  with  a 
coarse  file,  and  the  parts  properly  finished 
and  polished ;  or  a  bar  of  metal  can  be 
soldered, to  -the  plate  metal  and  dressed 
to  form  a  good  occlusion. 

The  upper  incisors  ere  moved  outward 
with  the  looped  spring  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  and  when  they 
have  passed  sufficiently  in  front  of  the 
lower  incisors  the  metal  is  dressed  away 
from  the  grinding  surface  from  time  to 
time  as  much  as  the  position  of  the  inci- 
sors will  warrant  until  it  is  all  removed, 
which  leaves  the  appliance  free,  as  ordi- 
nariiy  made,  permitting  the  teeth  to  rest 
together  in  occlusion.  The  same  appli- 
ance is  used  for  retaining  the  teeth  when 
desired. 

Fio.  4. 


The  opening  of  the  bite  in  this  manner, 
when  not  excessive,  does  not  interfere 
with  mastication  or  with  speech,  the  ap- 
pliance is  inconspicuous,  is  suitable  for 
any  age,  and  for  the  correction  of  any 
form  of  irregularity  requiring  the  open- 
ing of  the  bite.  A  few  important  cases 
will  now  be  described  and  exhibited. 

Fig.  4  illustrates  a  case  of  unilateral 
occlusion  in  a  boy  aged  ten  years.  The 
upper  arch  was  of  good  form,  excepting 
that  the  incisors  were  very  prominent, 
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with  slight  spaces  between  them,  and 
resting  over  the  lower  lip.  The  lower 
arcli  was  narrow,  the  incisors  extruding 

and  apart  from  one  another. 

The  occlusion  of  the  deciduous  and 
permanent  molars  on  the  left  side  was 
good,  while  on  the  right  side,  the  lower 
arch  being  narrow,  there  was  an  entire 
lack  of  occlusion,  the  lower  teeth  closing 
inside  of  the  line  of  the  upper  ones. 
From  lack  of  use,  the  mol&rs  on  that  side 
had  become  somewhat  elevated  in  their 
sockets,  causing  the  upper  teeth  to  lap 
outside  the  lower  ones  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  cause  a  wearing  down  on  tlie  sides 
where  they  rested  together.  This  lapping 
of  the  teeth  prevented  the  regaining  of  a 
natural  occlusion  without  mechanical  in- 
terference. 

With  these  conditions  present,  it  would 
be  useless  to  apply  simple  force  for  the 
expansion  of  the  lower  arch  without 
opening  the  bite,  as  any  force  applied 


Fig.  5. 


for  moving  outward  the  lower  right  mo- 
lars would  also  move  ihe  upper  molars 
outward  more  or  less  through  the  occlu- 
sion, and  the  same  force,  if  continued, 
would  move  the  teeth  of  the  left  side  of 
the  arch  outward,  spoiling  the  good  occlu- 
sion which  existed  on  that  side.  To  over- 
come these  conditions,  an  apparatus  was 
constructed  as  shown  in  Fig.  5.  The 
usual  appliance  with  a  lingual  base- 
wire  for  expanding  the  lower  arch  was 
first  made.  The  bite  was  opened  by 
building  up  with  metal  the  anchorage 
portion  of  the  apparatus  on  the  left  side 
sufficiently  to  permit  the  elevated  molars 


on  the  right  side  to  clear.  In  addition 
to  the  built-up  portion  on  the  left  side 
a  metal  fiange  was  attached  to  it  for  in- 
creasing the  anchorage.  The  flange  was 
made  of  plate  metal  No.  22  gage,  and 
soldered  to  the  lingual  side  of  the  anchor- 
age portion  of  the  appliance  extending 
from  front  to  back,  projecting  upward 
about  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch,  and 
fitting  the  palatal  faces  of  the  upper  mo- 
lars. Opening  the  bite  in  this  manner 
prevented  the  locking  of  the  teeth  on  the 
right  side,  and  the  flange  resting  on  the 
lingual  faces  of  the  upper  molars  in  oc- 


Fio.  6. 


elusion  prevented  the  position  of  any  of 
the  teeth  changing  on  that  side  as  pres- 
sure was  applied  by  the  spring  base-wire 
in  forcing  outward  the  teeth  on  the  right 
side.    (Fig.  6.) 

The  expanded  condition  of  the  arch 
and  the  same  appliance  after  twelve  visits 


Fio.  7. 


h  shown  in  Fig.  7,  the  patient  calling  at 
intervals  of  not  less  than  one  week. 
The  arch  being  expanded  sufBcientlj, 
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the  flange  and  the  metal  block  for  open- 
ing the  bite  were  removed,  permitting  the 
teeth  on  the  right  side  of  the  arch  to  rest 
in  occlusion  with  the  teeth  of  the  upper 
arch,  and  the  eame  appliance  for  retain- 
ing was  continued  in  use. 

The  upper  incisors  were  much  too 
pDHninent  and  needed  to  be  moved  in- 
ward, but  as  the  lower  incisors  naturally 
antagonized  with  the  gum  back  of  them. 


Fig.  8. 


their  position  could  not  be  corrected  until 
the  lower  incisors  were  depressed  in  their 
sockets.  This  was  accomplished  by  an  ap- 
pliance adjusted  in  the  upper  arch,  as  il- 
lustrated in  Fig.  8.  It  was  made  with  a 
palatal  base-wire,  and  anchored  to  the 
teeth  by  partial  clasps  and  spring  clasps 
in  the  usual  manner.  A  semicircular 
spring  with  U-shaped  loops  was  arranged 
to  cross  the  labial  faces  of  the  incisors, 
with  the  ends,  one  on  each  side,  passing 
over  the  areh  at  the  junction  of  the  ca- 
nines with  the  iirst  deciduous  molars,  to 
be  imited  with  solder  to  the  anchorage 
portions  of  the  appliance. 

To  the  anterior  part  of  the  appliance, 
back  of  the  incisors  and  canines,  was  at- 
tached a  semicircular  piece  of  plate  metal 
about  No.  22  gage,  forming  a  table,  rest- 
ing high  above  the  gum.  This  opened 
the  bite  by  directing  all  of  the  force  of 
occlusion  on  the  lower  incisors,  gradu- 
ally depressing  them  in  their  sock- 
ets. The  table  was  sustained  and  pre- 
vented from  pressing  agaiust  the  gum 
during  occlusion  by  two  small  wires — 
each  curved  into  a  small  loop,  the  end  of 
the  loop  being  bent  upward  and  hooked 


over  the  canine — one  on  each  side  of  the 
arch,  with  the  ends  soldered  to  the  table 
and  anchorage. 

As  the  lower  incisors  were  depressed 
in  their  sockets,  the  anterior  part  of  the 
metal  table  was  dressed  away  a  little 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  loops  of  the 
semicircular  spring  were  closed  slightly 
for  forcing  inward  the  upper  incisors. 

Caxe  should  be  exercised  in  not  caus- 
ing too  much  force  on  the  semicircular 
spring  at  one  time.  The  anterior  edge 
of  the  table  should  be  dressed  away  a 
little  in  advance  of  the  movement  of  the 
teeth.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  are 
when  the  teeth  are  to  be  rotated,  or  when 
they  require  to  be  depressed  in  their  sock- 
ets. 

The  table  is  sometimes  arranged  to 
tip  forward  in  order  to  form  an  inclined 
plane  for  forcing  the  lower  incisors  out- 
ward at  the  same  time  they  are  being 
depressed,  or  tipped  backward  for  for- 
cing the  lower  incisors  inward  as  they  are 
being  depressed. 

An  apparatus  with  a  flange,  as  de- 
scribed in  connection  with  Fig.  5,  is  util- 
ized in  my  system  for  many  purposes. 
In  expansion  of  the  arch  when  the  teeth 
are  to  be  moved  to  a  considerable  extent, 


Fio.  g. 


il  is  sometimes  difficult  to  harmonize  the 
teeth  of  the  upper  arch  with  those  of  the 
lower  to  establish  a  good  and  permanent 
occlusion.  Fig.  9  illustrates  an  expand- 
ing and  equalizing  device  adjusted  in 
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the  upper  arch,  with  flanges  attached  on 
each  side  projecting  downward  from  the 
lingual  surface.  The  appUancc  is  made 
with  partial  clasps  and  spring-clasp  at- 
tachments, connected  by  a  large  palatal 
base-wire.  Spurs  are  extended  from  the 
device  to  the  grinding  surface  of  the 
upper  teeth,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ap- 
paratus from  being  pressed  against  tlie 
gum. 

The  flanges,  a,  a,  are  made  of  heavy 
plate  metal,  and  shaped  to  project  suffi- 


flat  metal  springs.  This  device  is  appli- 
cable for  similar  purposes  in  the  lower 
arch  in  conjunction  with  the  lingual  base- 
wire.  It  seldom  interferes  with  mastica- 
tion. The  appliance  can  be  removed  by 
the  patient  for  cleansing  it  as  would  any 
other  ordinary  appliance. 

Fig.  10  illustrates  the  position  of  the 
teeth  of  a  patient  forty-one  years  of  age. 
It  was  a  case  of  unilateral  prognathism, 
in  which  the  opening  of  the  bite  wbs 
necesaarv  for  its  correction. 
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ciently  on  the  lingual  surfac-e  of  the 
lower  molars,  bicuspids,  and  canines  in 
occlusion,  to  guide  and  cause  them  to 
articulate  with  the  upper  ones.  In  lo- 
cating the  flanges  on  the  appliance  it 
is  well  to  take  a  bite  as  for  making  ar- 
tificial teeth.  Their  general  contour  can 
be  crimped  to  fit  the  lower  teeth,  or  left 
smooth.  When  it  is  not  desired  to  change 
the  shape  of  the  flanges  they  can  be  thick- 
ened with  solder.  Bending  outward  the 
base-wire  slightly  from  time  to  time 
broadens  both  the  upper  and  lower 
arches.  The  flanges  can  be  bent  out- 
ward or  inward,  as  required,  to  further 
adjust  the  occlusion.  When  desirable, 
the  flange  can  also  be  extended  around 
the  anterior  part  of  the  arch,  aa  for  cor- 
recting a  receding  mandible.  For  some 
conditions  the  flanges  may  best  be  made 
to  project  in  the  form  of  independent 


The  left  upper  canine  and  the  central 
and  lateral  incisors  closed  far  inside  of 
the  lower  teeth,  the  lower  canine  and  in- 
cisors projecting  nearly  to  the  upper  gum 
in  front  of  them,  and  some  of  the  teeth 
were  considerably  worn  down.  Several 
molars  and  bicuspids  of  the  upper  and 
lower  arches  were  absent,  making  it  some- 
what difl3cult  to  secure  a  good  anchorage 
for  the  correction  of  the  irregular  teeth. 
A  device  was  arranged  to  open  the  bite,  in 
order  to  thus  facilitate  the  movement 
of  the  irregularly  placed  teeth,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  secure  additional  anchorage 
by  making  possible  the  attachment  of  the 
appliance  to  the  upper  incisors  and  ca- 
nine on  the  opposite  side  of  the  arch. 
A  spring-clasp  attachment  was  arranged 
over  the  upper  left  first  molar,  the  only 
remaining  anchorage  tooth  on  that  side, 
and  a  spring-clasp  attachment  over  the 
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upper  right  second  bicuspid — the  first 
bicuspid  having  been  removed — with  par- 
tial clasps  on  the  first  molar,  canine, 
lateral  and  central  incisors.  (Fig.  11.) 
Small  short  wires  were  shaped  to  pass 
over  the  incisal  edge  at  the  junction  of 


b^  building  additional  solder  on  the  par- 
tial clasps  on  the  incisors  and  canine, 
which  had  been  left  unusually  broad,  and 
on  to  strips  of  plate  metal,  one  extending 
from  the  canine  across  the  space  and  over 
the  bicuspid,  and  the  other  over  the  molar 


Fig.  11 
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the  central  incisors,  lateral,  and  canine, 
resting  on  the  partial  clasps,  with  the 
ends  on  the  labial  side  extending  perpen- 
dicularly toward  the  gum  to  assist  the  an- 
chorage and  to  prevent  the  appliance 
from  being  dislodged  during  mastication. 

The  sides  of  the  device  were  connected 
b)-  a  palatal  base-wire.  A  semicircular 
spring  with  two  U-shaped  loops  was  ar- 
ranged with  the  ends  extending  to  the  an- 
chorage portions.  All  of  the  parts  were 
united  with  solder.  The  bite  was  opened 


on  the  opposite  side  of  the  arch.  The  bite 
being  opened  in  this  manner  did  not  in- 
terfere with  mastication,  and  permitted 
the  outward  movement  of  the  instanding 
teeth  when  force  was  applied  by  means  of 
the  looped  spring.  The  anterior  part  of 
the  spring  was  retained  by  a  lug  on  a 
collar  cemented  to  the  canine.  The  regu- 
lating was  completed  in  a  limited  time 
and  with  no  special  discomfort  to  the  pa- 
tient. In  Fig.  13  is  seen  the  position  of 
the  teeth,  and  the  partial  upper  and  lower 
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plates,  which  served  for  retaining  the 
teeth  and  which  filled  the  vacancies  in 
place. 

Fig.  13  illustrates  the  case  of  a  patient 
thirteen  years  of  age.    The  teeth  were 
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very  large,  and  the  cheek  bones  promi- 
nent. The  upper  arch  was  broad,  and  the 
incisors  tipped  inward.  The  lower  arch 
was  narrow,  the  molars  on  the  left  side 
and  the  second  molar  on  the  right  side 
closing  entirely  inside  of  the  line  of  the 
upper  ones.  The  incisors  were  extruded, 
antagonizing  against  the  gum  back  of  the 
upper  incisors.  As  the  patient  lived  in 
central  New  York,  and  required  eight 
hours^  time  to  reach  my  office,  he  could 
therefore  make  visits  only  at  long  inter- 
vals. 

The  lower  arch  was  first  expanded  lat- 
erally with  an  expanding  device  as  shown 
in  Fig.  14.   Tlie  appliance  wa.*  anchored 
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by  partial  clasps  and  spring-clasp  attach- 
ments to  the  bicuspids  and  first  molars. 
The  anchorage  portions  were  connected 


by  a  lingual  base-wire,  which  passed  below 
the  gum  line,  and  extending  backward, 
entered  the  anchorage  from  below  up- 
ward. The  base-wire,  entering  the  center 
of  the  anchorage  portion  in  this  manner, 
permits  of  itsoeing  utilized  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  whole  arch  laterally,  or 
for  the  lateral  expansion  of  the  distal  or 
anterior  portion  of  the  arch  as  required. 
The  base-wire  extending  far  back  on  each 
side  to  enter  the  anchorage,  also  has  the 
advantage  of  the  lengthened  arms,  as  it 
is  thereby  rendered  more  springy  and 
generally  more  effective  in  expanding  lat- 
erally the  anterior  part  of  the  arch. 

The  second  molar  was  badly  tipped 
within  the  arch,  and  just  erupting.  In 
such  a  case  it  is  generally  found  an  ad- 
vantage to  move  the  teeth  outward  by 
a  spring  rather  than  by  the  general  an- 
chorage with  partial  clasps.   The  spring 
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is  attached  in  the  anchorage  portion  of 
the  appliance  in  front  of  the  irregular 
tooth,  and  is  made  to  extend  backward, 
following  the  gum  line  to  the  distal  part 
of  the  molar  to  be  moved,  where  it  is  bent 
forward  on  itself  to  form  a  loop,  with 
the  end  resting  on  the  grinding  surface. 
A  spring  of  this  shape  will  not  slip  to- 
ward the  gum  as  force  is  applied  for 
moving  the  tooth  outward. 

When  the  arch  was  expanded  suffi- 
ciently, the  lower  incisors  were  depressed 
in  their  sockets  through  the  force  of  oc- 
clusion and  by  means  of  an  appliance 
worn  in  ihe  upper  arch.  (Fig.  15.) 
The  appliance  was  made  with  a  palatal 
base-wire  anchored  in  the  usual  manner. 
To  the  anterior  part  of  tlie  appliance 
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back  of  the  incisors  was  attached  a  semi- 
circular piece  of  plate  metal,  similar  to 
the  one  described  in  Fig.  8.  It  was  ar- 
ranged to  incline  forward,  and  was  sup- 
ported against  the  upward  thrust  of  the 
lower  incisors  by  bro  snuUl  loops  of 
spring  wire,  arranged  to  hook  over  the 
caap  of  each  of  the  canines.  The  ends  of 
the  wire  extended  below  the  table  to 
which  they  were  soldered. 

Underneath  the  table  and  resting  near 
the  gam  were  two  finger  springs  for 
moving  the  upper  incisors  outward.  They 
were  soldered  to  each  side  of  the  anchor- 
age portion  of  the  appliance,  and  made 
to  extend  forward  in  the  direction  of  the 
lingual  faces  of  the  incisors  to  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  arch. 

When  the  lower  incisors  were  suffi- 
ciently depressed,  the  finger  springs  were 
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bent  forward  slightly  from  time  to  time, 
in  order  to  move  the  upper  incisors  out- 
ward (Fig.  16),  after  which  the  upper 
and  lower  arches  were  equalized  to  im- 
prove the  occlusion.  The  same  appli- 
ances were  used  for  equalizing  the  jaws. 
For  this  a  wire  was  extended  from  the 
anchorage  portion  of  the  upper  appliance 
on  each  side  of  the  arch,  passing  over 
the  occlusal  surface  at  the  junction  of 
the  lateral  incisor  with  the  canine  to  tlje 
gum  line,  where  it  was  soldered  to  a  nar- 
row partial  clasp  resting  in  front  of  the 
canine;  at  the  same  time  a  wire  hook 
was  attached  to  the  partial  clasp  for 
holding  one  end  of  a  rubber  equalizing 
band.  The  other  end  of  the  equalizing 
band  was  supported  by  a  similar  hook  at- 
tached to  the  distal  part  of  the  apparatus 


on  each  side  of  the  lower  arch.  When  the 
apparatus  is  not  well  retained  by  the 
spring-clasp  attachments,  it  is  an  ad- 
vantage to  cement  to  the  last  lower 
molar  on  each  side  of  the  arch  a  collar 
with  a  small  lug  on  the  bucco-distal 
surface,  and  attach  to  the  anchorage 
portion  of  the  appliance  a  wire  clasp. 
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so  shaped  as  to  pass  badk  of  the  molar 
from  the  lingual  to  the  buccal  side, 
resting  under  the  lug,  the  spring  ter- 
minating in  the  form  of  a  hook.  (Den- 
tal Cosmos  for  1906,  vol.  xlviii,  p.  383.) 
Fig.  17  illustrates  the  present  condition 
of  the  occlusion,  the  regulating  not  yet 
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being  completed.  Six  visits  were  required 
for  adjusting  the  apparatus  to  bring 
about  these  changes.  A  local  dentist 
under  my  direction  added  force  by  bend- 
ing the  springs  occasionally. 

Fig.  18  illustrates  an  appliance  used 
for  depressing  the  lower  incisors,  and 
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moving  outward  the  upper  incisors  for  a 
patient  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  ap- 
pliance was  similar  to  the  one  last  de- 
scribed. The  upper  and  lower  first  bicus- 
pids had  been  injudiciously  removed  by 
another  practitioner.  The  features  were 
not  sufficiently  prominent,  requiring  the 


natlious  condition  had  resulted,  the  lower 
incisors  biting  near  the  gum  in  front  of 
the  upper  ones.  The  bite  was  opened  and 
the  lower  incisors  were  moved  backward, 
after  which  a  chin-<:ap  was  applied  to 
force  the  jaws  together  and  to  adjust  the 
occlusion.    (Fig.  20.) 


Fra.  10. 
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incisors  and  canines  of  both  arches  to  be 
moved  forward,  and  the  spaces  artificially 
filled. 

1  have  used  apparatus  for  opening  the 
bite  in  a  variety  of  cases,  but  owing  to 
lack  of  time,  will  merely  mention  one  or 
two  additional  cases. 

Miss  S.,  fifty-one  years  of  age.  (Fig. 
19.)  The  early  regulation  of  the  teeth 
had  been  neglected,  and  an  extreme  prog- 


Mrs.  M.,  thirty-six  years  of  age.  An 
appliance  was  inserted  in  the  lower  arch 
to  open  the  bite  and  move  the  incisors  in- 
ward, and  another  one  inserted  In  the 
upper  arch  for  moving  the  incisors  and 
canines  outward. 

Another  similar  case,  that  of  a  girl 
tliirteen  years  of  age,  is  illustrated  in 
Figs.  21  and  22. 

In  concluding  my  paper,  I  will  briefly 
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describe  an  interesting  case  of  progna- 
iIm^iii  in  a  child  aged  two  years  and  ten 
iiiomlis.    (Fig.  23.) 

The  mandible  was  very  prominent,  the 
iiicisorsi  and  canines  touching  the  gum  in 
front  of  the  upper  ones  when  in  occhi- 
sion.  The  upper  incisors  needed  to  be 
moved  outward,  requiring  the  opening  of 
the  bite.  The  irregularity  was  siicces.-;- 
fully  corrected  by  the  application  of  a 
small  metal  inclined  plane.   The  inclined 


Fig.  23. 


plane  pointing  backward  wa.s  attaclied  tn 
the  incisors  and  canines  of  tlio  lower  arch. 
(Fig.  24.)  T'lii.^  had  the  effect  of  open- 
ing the  liitc  }in<l  at  tlic  same  time  of 
forcing  the  jaws  and  tectli  of  the  lower 
arch  inward,  and  tlie  teeth  of  the  iippei' 
arch  outward. 

The  inclined  plane  was  made  by  join- 
ing two  pieces  of  plate  gold.  A  piece  of 
wft  wax  warf  first  molded  on  the  lingual 
side  of  a  cast  of  the  lower  incisors  and 
canines,  tlic  surface  of  the  wax  being 
«ha)>ed  to  project  ii))ward  and  backward 
in  ihe  form  rc(|uiied  for  the  inclined 
plane.  An  impression  was  then  taken  of 
the  labial  faces  of  the  incisors  and  ca- 
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nines,  including  the  front  and  upper  sur- 
face of  the  wax.  From  this  impression  a 
die  and  counter-die  were  made  of  fusible 
metal.  A  piece  of  gold  plate  was  then 
.swaged  to  fit  the  parts  forming  the  front 
of  the  incline.  The  wax  was  then  re- 
moved from  the  lingual  side  of  the  teeth, 
the  plate  of  gold  being  held  in  proper  po- 
sitionwhile  another  impression  of  the  lin- 
gual side  of  the  teeth  and  the  projecting 
plate  metal  was  taken  with  moldine.  The 
gold  was  then  withdrawn,  and  the  moldine 
impression  removed,  after  whicli  a  die 
and  counter-die  were  made,  and  a  plate 
metal  was  swaged  to  fit  the  lingual  side  of 
Ihe  teeth,  ])r(ijecting  upward  to  join  the 
piece  of  plate  metal  fitting  the  front  of 
the  teeth.  The  two  pieces  of  plate  were 
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united  with  gold  soldei-.  and  thus  an  in- 
clined plane  and  cap  were  formed.  The 
cap  was  then  roughened  on  the  inside, 
nnil  cemented  over  the  incisors  and  ca- 
niiKs  with  zinc  oxyi)hos[ihate. 

Tlic  device  was  applied  February  10th. 
and  on  .May  Ttii  it  wa.-*  removed.  The 
natui'al  force  of  occlusiou  had  corrected 
the  conditions,  as  sliown  in  Fig.  25,  there 
having  been  no  special  discomfort  ex- 
perienced by  the  patienl.  The  teeth  were 
ri'tained  liy  the  occlusion  itself. 

Appai-atus  for  opening  the  bite  should 
not  be  worn  longer  than  necessary.  The 
opening  of  the  bite  in  any  manner  beyond 
tiie  normal,  if  continued  for  a  consider- 
alde  length  of  time,  is  likely  to  prove 
detrimental  to  the  occlusion.  Tn  opening 
the  bite,  the  muscles  are  necessarily  pnt 
(Ml  a  strcfcli.  and  the  teeth  resting  in 
contm-t,  <:ra(lually  l)ecorne  depressed  in 
their  stK-kcIs  through  the  force  of  the 
occlusion,  owing  largely  to  the  tonic  eon- 
traction  of  the  muscles. 
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THE  EXTBACTI029^  OF  TEETH  A  SUBGICAIi  PBOCEDUBK. 


Br  MORRIS  I.  8CHAHBBRG,  D.D.S.,  H.D.,  H«Tir  York  CItr. 
PBOPnaOB  OW  OMAL  BTJBOIBT,  XZDICO-CHIBCReiCAL  COLLBQI,  PaiLADBLPHIA. 


(Read  befbre  the  First  District  Dental  Society  of  the  Ntate  of  New  York,  at  lis 
monthly  meetinff,  October  9,  1906.) 


WHILE  considering  the  selection  of 
a  subject  that  would  interest  the 
members  of  the  society  to  the 
greatest  degree,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
while  dentistry  has  advanced  in  many 


and  for  that  reason  I  chose  the  topic  an- 
nounced. 

I  do  not  wish  to  cast  any  reflectioD 
upon  the  specialists  iu  the  large  cities 
throughout  the  United  States  and  other 
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i 

Radiograph  of  entire  side  of  a  jaw,  showing  a  small  piece  of  a  retained  end  of  a 
root  requiring  a  surgical  operation  to  effect  its  removal.  The  root  has  migrated  to  a 
point  heneath  the  inferior  dental  canal. 


respects,  there  was  one  particular  branch 
to  which  had  not  been  accorded  the  care 
and  attention  that  it  justly  deserves, 


countries  who  have  adopted  modern 
methods,  and  who  are  doing  good  and 
conscientious  work  in  this  direction, 
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but  rather  wish  to  influence  the  larger 
proportion  of  men  who  practice  the 
extraction  of  teeth,  and  who  look 
upon  it  as  an  operation  of  very  little 
consequence — one  which  may  be  done 
in  a  slipshod  fashion,  and  which  need 
not  be  given  the  care  in  asepsis  and 
antisepsis  that  is  applied  to  operations 
on  other  parts  of  the  body.   With  that 
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A  character  of  disfigurement  that  may  fol- 
low the  extraction  of  an  abscessed  tooth  if  the 
ueket  is  not  propprljr  treatetl. 


end  in  view  it  will  be  my  purpose  during 
the  course  of  the  evening  to  call  attention 
ti>  some  of  the  graver  complications  that 
arise  when  pi-ecau  tic  nary  measures  are 
not  taken.  Tlie  lantern  slides  which  will 
Ite  projected  upon  the  screen  are  mainly 
reproductions  of  radiographs  of  compli- 
cated cases  in  extraction,  which  will  tend 
to  illustrate  certain  points  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  bring  out  verbally 
or  in  writing. 

That  dental,  medical,  and  lay  publi- 
cations are  reporting  deaths  from  the  ex- 
traction of  teeth  is  familiar  to  you  all. 
The  veri-  fact  that  patients  do  die  during 


or  in  consequence  of  tooth-extraction 
shows  that  the  operation  is  one  that  is 
not  devoid  of  danger,  and  one  that  should 
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An  abscess  about  the  root  of  an  upper 
central  incisor,  showinff  the  area  to  be  cu- 
retted to  prevent  trouble  after  extraction. 

be  accorded  a  j)lace  among  surgical  pro- 
cedures that  have  a  mortality  rate. 
Though  death  is  the  most  dreaded  result, 
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An  interesting  case  showing  the  normal 
and  abnormal  healing  of  tooth-sockets.  The 
unhealthy  socket  did  not  become  well  until 
a  thorough  curetting  of  the  diseased  area 
had  been  performed. 

there  are  other  complications  or  sequelae 
wliich  should  be  guarded  against  with 
equal  vigilance.  Ijoug  periods  of  suffer- 
ing, the  eventual  loss  of  a  portion  of 
the  jaw-bone,  and  facial  disfigurement 
(Fig.  2)  are  among  the  conditions  which 
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are  familiar  as  evideucud  oi  cariiless 
methods  in  tooth-eztnwtion. 

Fig.  5. 


Radiograph  showing  n  lienlthy  si>ck<'l  of  a 
second  nioInr.  which  toolli  wa'^  uiiin-('<'«sarily 
sacrilimt  in  permit  Ihc  criiiitiDii  "f  mi  im- 
pacted third  molar,  wliicli,  uwiug  to  tin- 
oblique  position  which  it  linti  a^sntncd.  will 
never  be  as  valnable  as  its  predecessor. 

Before  r)ie  tivalnu'iit  of  tlio  teeth, 
mouth,  and  jaws  became  a  distinct  and 
8epa»te  branch  of  medicine,  it  was  tlio 
cnatom,  as  you  veil  know,  for  sufferorsi 
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ISn^ated  canine  and  snpernumerary  tooth, 
the  removftl  of  wliich  entailed  a  surgicnl  oper- 
.  ation. 

from  odontalgia  in  any  of  its  fotnis  to 

suek  i-c'lief  al  thu  hands  ol'  ilie  local  ton- 
soriai  artist,  wlm  al  the  same  lime  wtis 
(Dnsidt'ivd  ail  oxperl  in  ^■llp|lill.i^  and 
leeching.  Little  was  dour  ri)n.<ei've 
these  important  organs  oj'  mastication, 
aod  Qioly  after  dentistry  had  become  well 
estsblished  di^l  [leople  begin  to  appreciate 


liie  value  of  retaining  their  teeth.  This 
laudable  conservation  of  the  dental  or- 
gans has  brought  about  the  conditions 
which  in  extraction  operations  render  the 
adoption  of  surgical  principles  necessan- 
if  after-troubles  are  to  bo  avoided.  In 
the  early  days  leeth  were  reuiovetl  upon 
the  tirst  indication  of  pain.  Today  it  is 
almost  unpardonable  to  extrat't  a  tooth 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  relieving  iiain. 
Of  course,  in  some  instances  there  maylx' 
('.xtenuating  circumstances  to  render  the 
sacrifice  necpssar}',  but  modern  method- 

Fig.  7. 


Hadiugraph  taken  after  the  removal  of  the 
I'ncysted  canine  and  ftnpernunierary  tooth. 

of  alk'viaiing  pain,  eoupled  with  a  eleiir 
iindeisiaiidiug  of  eause  aud  eifeet  as  ii 
applies  to  dental  pathology,  stamp  stu-li 
ea.-ies  as  exceptions  to  the  rule. 

In  the  early  days  little  M-as  knoffn 
itbuut  asi'psis  and  nntisepsis,  and  in  spite 
of  the  crude  instruments  used,  complica- 
tions weiv  few.  This  can  be  explainetl  by 
the  faet  that  the  old  extractors  wcrv 
ilcaling  mainly  with  simple  extraction>. 
They  removed  teeth  whose  crowns  wen 
not  entirely  lost  through  decay;  whose 
HKtts  were  not  enlarged  at  the  end;  whose 
pulps  liad  not  through  putrescence  set  up 
l>eriapical  infection ;  whose  peridental 
membranes  had  not  become  diseased,  and 
tlic  envelojiing  process  of  which  had  not 
lost  its  normal  resilience  through  infiaiu- 
matory  ehango.  Under  such  conditions 
the  normal  healing  of  the  socket  natu- 
rally followed  in  the  larger  proportion  of 
cases.    Today  it  is  exc-eptional  to  fimi 
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coudition:^  ideal  for  llii;  lutaling  u£  tliu 
socket.  ]!  therefore  Imji'iiiiu's  necessary 
to  adopt  measures  to  prevent,  if  possible, 
[wst-operative  disturbaiuvs,  sucli  as  see- 
undar^-  iiemorrliage,  i)ainful  tooth-sock- 
ostfiinivelitis,  infection  of  the  glands 
of  the  nci-k,  necrosis,  septicemia,  and 
jivemia.  • 

Jt  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  ex- 
traction of  a  tooth  is  a  bone  operation, 
and  that  the  utmost  caiv  is  essential  lest 
S4'vt're  consciiiicnfcs  follow.  Patients 
should  be  aware  of  tlie  tn)uble  that  may 
ri*sult  through  neglect  of  the  mouth  after 
any  operation  which  entails  the  shedding 
of  blood,  and  they  should  he  instructed 
to  return  for  treatment  of  the  socket  if 
it  is  in  any  ^lense  diseased.  Whenever  a 
tooth  is  removed  which  has  been  the  seat 
«f  suppuration,  infinrtion  spreading 
ilirough  the  wound  created  must  be 
guardcil  against. 


Fig.  8. 


anything  of  a  surgical  ualiire  is  done.  Jt 
is  just  as  important  that  iintisepticwaslics 
be  energetically  used  prior  to  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  teeth,  as  it  is  to  advocate  their 
use  subscijuent  to  the  operation,  and  this 
should  he  the  practice  even  in  the  case  of 
niontlis  that  are  considered  clean. 

Fiu.  n. 


An  inipHi-ti'd  tliird  niohir  iii  the  horizontal 
))i>Hiti<iri  whi<'h  n*<niii-e»t  n  careful  hone  o|iern- 
tioii  to  release  it  without  injuring  or  sncrifi- 
cin;;  the  seciimi  niolnr. 


.\  thinl  imilar  in  the  horiKontal  {lOKitinn 
whiHi  watt  renio\-ed  under  ether  without  ili-^- 
liirinng  the  seennd  molar. 


Profes-isor  Kobert  T.  Jlorris,  in  a  paper 
which  he  read  before  this  society  a  few 
years  ago,  referred  to  the  frequency  with 
which  death  follows  the  removal  of  teeth 
the  seat  of  acute  suppuration.  These  fa- 
talities can  be  readily  avoided  if  i)ropcr 
pre-  and  post-o[X!rative  treatment  of  the 
month  Is  practiced.  Patients — especially 
i>f  the  i>oorer  classes,  who  are  suffering 
from  malnutrition  and  filthy  mnutlis, 
:ind  whose  systems  are  unable  to  resist  in- 
footions  which  may  lead  to  a  fatal  ter- 
mination— 'must  l>e  subjected  to  a  most 
ihoroiigh  cleansing  of  the  mouth  before 


All  instruments  should  be  thoronghly 
.■*terilized  regardless  of  the  character  of 
the  case  upon  which  they  are  to  be  used. 
'J'he  enrgcon  wlio  would  employ  a  knif(^ 
which  Imd  not  ln'cn  boiled,  or  which  had 
been  used  on  a  previous  case  without 
Iiaving  since  been  cleansed  and  prepared 
for  the  opt  ration  at  hand,  woidd  be  se- 
verely condemned  even  though  the  part 
to  be  incised  was  alrea<ly  infected. 

In  a  [>aper  on  "The  Etiology.  Pathol- 
ogy, and  Ticiitnicnt  of  Troublesome 
Tooth -sockets,"  whicli  I  read  before  tlie 
Academy  of  Stomatology  of  Philadel- 
])hia  in  Xovemljcr  lIMll.  and  which  was 
published  in  the  Inlcnuitiuml  Dental 
Journal  for  A]>ril  1!*05.  the  after-care 
of  the  socket  was  dealt  with  in  detail,  so 
that  1  will  not  take  up  your  time  with  n 
revision  of  that  subject.  I  wish,  liow- 
ever.  to  call  attention  to  the  fnct  that  all 
infected  sockets  should  be  treated  until 
the  pus  dischiuge  has  ceased,  and  until 
healthy  grnnulations  line  the  cavity  va- 
cated by  the  tooth.  If  this  is  not  done 
there  is  danger  of  infected  foci  retnain- 
ing  and  eventually  causing  further  dis- 
turbance. 
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A  NBW  ABAFTATION  OP  THE  MICBOSCOFB  TO  DE2TX18TBT. 


By  SHIRLBY  W.  BOWLBS,  D.D.S.,  Wa 


I,  D.  C. 


(Head  before  the  District  of  Columbia  Dental  Society,  January  15,  1907.) 


THE  object  of  this  paper  is  to  present 
to  you  a  new  microscope  for  use  in 
the  mouth.  So  far  as  we  know  this 
instrument  is  the  only  one  that  is  adapted 
to  our  work. 

My  attention  was  called  to  this  micro- 
scope by  Dr.  David  Fairchild,  who  is  in 
charge  of  "foreign  exploration"  in  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Department 
of  Agriculture.  In  setting  forth  the  fea- 
tures which  make  it  possible  for  the  den- 
tist to  use  it,  I  can  do  no  better  than  to 
read  a  letter  from  Dr.  Fairchild  on  the 
subject : 

1331  CoNitscncuT  AVE.,  N.  W.. 
Washington,  D.  C., 
January  10,  1907. 
Db.  Shirley  \V.  Bowles,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Dr.  Bowles, — Having  worked  together 
as  we  have  done  upon  the  adaptation  of  the 
Greenough  dissecting  binocular  microscope  for 
dental  work,  I  send  you  as  my  contribution 
to  your  paper  on  tlie  subject  a  few  sugges- 
tions, which  indicate  the  way  this  investiga- 
tion was  started. 

For  over  a  year,  ever  since  the  first  time 
that  I  looked  through  this  new  instrument, 
its  posBibilities  in  dentistry  have  impressed 
me.  I  have  spoken  to  several  dentists  about 
it  at  different  times,  but  never  succeeded  in 
arousing  their  interest  in  it  until  last  sum- 
mer when  I  described  it  to  you.  Finding 
that  you  were  ready  to  look  into  its  peculiar 
fitnesB  for  adaptation  to  your  profession,  it 
has  given  me  the  keenest  satisfaction  to  work 
out  with  you  the  designs  for  a  proper  stand, 
by  means  of  which  this  new  microscope  can, 
I  believe,  be  of  the  same  great  aid  in  den- 
tistry that  it  has  proved  to  be  for  botanical 
investigations. 

The  facta  that  led  me  to  believe  that  this 
remarkable  new  microscope  was  fitted  pecu- 
liarly for  dentistry  are  tlie  same  which  have 
made  it  of  such  unusual  value  in  the  profes- 
sion with  which  I  am  officially  connected. 

A  comparison  of  thi»  new  invention  with 


the  ordinary  microscope  will  prevent  those 
who  would  be  so  inclined  at  the  first  mention 
of  the  use  of  the  microscope  in  dentistiy, 
from  pigeonholing  the  idea  as  somethiiig 
which  is  not  new. 

This  is  an  entirely  new  and  original  type 
of  microscope  that  has  been  on  the  American 
market  less  than  three  years,  and  I  feel  safe 
in  saying  that  this  is  the  first  time  it  has 
ever  been  applied  to  the  practice  of  dentistrv. 
It  is  the  invention  of  an  American  biologist 
by  the  name  of  Greenough,  and  was  worked 
TV^"  famous  microscopic  eetablishment 
of  Carl  Zeiss  at  Jena,  Germany,  which  firm 
IS  the  only  one  that  now  manufactures  it. 
It  IS  a  dissecting  microscope,  and  does  not 
invert  the  image  as  the  ordinarj-  microscope 
does;  in  other  words,  you  can  work  with 
your  instruments  under  it  without  learning 
that  in  order  to  touch  a  spot  in  the  right  of 
the  field  you  must  move  your  hand  to  the 
left  instead  of  to  the  right,  as  you  would 
naturally  dft.  This  one  difficulty  in  the  old 
type  of  niieroscope  has  effectually  barred  it 
from  use  in  the  mouth. 

It  is  a  binocular^  and  at  the  same  time 
a  bi-objective  microscope.  The  old  binoeiiUi 
microscopes  were  none  of  them  bi-objeotive— 
that  is,  none  of  them  had  two  objectives. 
The  Greenough  is  essentially  two  separate 
microscopes  fastened  together  in  such  a  way 
that  they  give  stereoscopic  vision.  Tlii* 
stereoscopic  vision  is  one  of  its  most  re- 
markable features,  and  makes  it  rank  beside 
the  oil  immersion  objective  as  an  instrument 
of  research.  I  think  that  this  character  o( 
the  instrument  will  appeal  to  all  in  den- 
tistry who  are  familiar  with  the  ordinarj- 
microscope,  and  who  know  how  shallow  is  the 
layer  of  any  object  which  is  in  distinct  foous 
at  any  one  time.  By  means  of  the  two 
separate  objectives  Greenough  has  overcome 
this  difficulty  to  a  large  extent,  and  objecta 
which  under  an  ordinary  microscope  can  only 
be  seen  in  sections  by  focusing  down  from 
the  top,  are  under  this  man-elous  new  instrU' 
ment  visible  in  their  entirety.  In  dental  ex- 
aminations this  feature  is  of  the  very  first 
importance,  because  it  is  the  relation  of  the 
form  and  s)7.e,  rather  than  the  character,  of 
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a  flat  but  small  section  of  a  cavity,  that  i^ 
important. 

The  instrument  has  the  most  remarkable 
"working  distance"  of  any  microscope  known; 
in  fact,  this  point  alone  is  what  at  flret  at- 
tncted  Diy  attention  to  its  possibilities  in  den- 


electric  light  and  a  reflector  that  throws  a 
beam  of  li^ht  on  the  precise  spot  that  the 
objectives  are  focused  on,  thus  illuminating 
it  perfectly.  The  eyepieces  are  quite  as 
adjustable  as  are  those  of  the  Zeiss  field- 
glasses,  so  that  by  moving  them  back  and 


Fio.  1. 


tistTy.  With  objeetivex  that  magnify  from 
ei^t  to  sixty-five  diameters — that  is,  which 
■re  four  to  thirty  times  as  strong  as  the 
hand  magnifiers  that  denti<its  usually  employ 
—a  distance  of  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to 
four  inches  intervenes  between  the  objecti^■e 
and  the  teeth.  This  distance  is  enough  to 
allow  any  of  the  ordinary  dental  instruments 
to  be  used. 

There  is  attached  to  this  microscope  a  small 


forth  the  fields  of  vision  can  be  made  to  ap- 
pear as  one  single  field. 

The  instrument  is  light  and  easily  ma- 
nipulated, requiring  little  of  the  technique 
which  the  old  microscopes  demanded,  and  al- 
ready it  has  entered  the  field  of  the  plant- 
hybridizer,  and  is  being  used  by  gardeners 
who  never  in  their  lives  sow  through  the 
ordinary  microscope. 

In  botany— especially  in  the  study  of  plant 
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liiicHscs — it  lias  quickly  liwoiiie  invaluable: 
while  in  inctiillurpy,  zoiilop^-,  and  in  many 
(ithfr  hranohes,  it  is  rapidly  heoomiiig  quite 
as  neepKfUin'  an  instmnieitt  of  refloarch  as  i» 
the  old  niipro«ci)[)e.  It  has  re\-olutioni7.ed 
tlie  study  of  comls.  I  am  infnniipd,  and  thi> 
eiitoniDlujjistK  suy  that  it  has  revealed  entirely 
new  eharueters  in  inseets. 


it  one  of  your  diabolical  ini'trunieiil'i  to  h.- 
certain  whether  or  not  the  nerve  is  exposed. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

David  Fairchild. 

Owing  to  the  impossibility  of  liavi]i<: 
tlic  proper  light  in  this  room  we  coold 


Fig.  2. 


1  believe  thai  could  we  ^t  the  inntruiuent 
in  position  to  look  into  the  mouth  of  a  patient 
in  the  chair,  its  own  wonderful  revelations 
would  win  for  it  the  place  it  de-ierves  to  oc- 
cupy in  the  art  wliich  of  all  others  demandi* 
attention  to  the  minutest  details.  In  our 
joint  design's  for  a  stand  to  hold  this  instru- 
ment. 1  think  we  have  been  in  a  nicasure  suc- 
cessful, though  1  trust  important  improve- 
ments will  he  made  in  it. 

You  will  find  its  weak  ]>nints  by  practice, 
but  I  c:iiiiiot  lif-ip  feelinn  that  it  is  to  play 
an  inijinrtaiit  role  in  the  future  of  scientific 
dentistry.  As  a  representative  of  that  large 
and  silent  Iv  snirerinp;  class,  your  patients. 
I  trusi  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  you 
will  Io»»k  into  a  eavity  before  vou  thrust  into 


not  exhihit  ttic  iiiieroscope  to  you  to- 
night. Ill  "f  that,  Mr.  President, 
!  will  liaml  yim  a  half-dozen  photograph' 
which  will  show  the  mieroscoiK'  in  foew* 
upon  a  jiatient  in  the  uhair.  These  pho- 
tographs aUo  nhow  the  standard  which 
has  hct'n  t'tmsi  nicted  to  c-arry  the  micro- 
sc'OjK'.  1 1  lists  on  a  heavy  metal  ba«'. 
whieli  is  so  substantially  built  that  it  i^ 
rifrid  cnoiij.di  tn  keep  the  instrument  in 
fotus.  It  pcrmit.s  of  eight  movement'. 
I'luililinjf  a  pcrfoet  foeus  to  Ih>  easily  anti 
(|iiiekly  Dltiaincd.  When  t1ie  foeus  is 
once  obtained,  the  horizontal  arm  can  be 
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swvng  entirely  free  from  the  patient  and 
returned  to  me  same  focus  at  will.  When 
all  set-screws  are  tightened,  the  operator 
can  rest  the  forehead  against  the  eye* 
pieces,  leaving  both  hands  free  for  work 
if  desired. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  in  the 
picture  to  the  "working  distance^' — ^that 
is,  the  distance  of  about  five  inches  be- 
twwa  the  nearest  point  of  the  instnunent 
to  the  patient  and  the  cavity  or  teeth  in 
focus.  This  is  one  of  the  main  points 
which  is  particularly  useful  to  us.  An- 
other strong  point  in  its  favor  is  that  the 
image  is  not  reversed.  These  two  extra- 
orduiary  attributes  permit  the  use  of  in* 
stmments  which  are  mag^iified  aa  irell  as 
the  tooth,  and  actual  work  upon  the  teeth 
can  be  done  nnder  it  if  desi3»d. 

The  last  important  point  is  the  depth 
of  the  layer  which  is  in  focus.  What  this 
last  point  means  can  be  illustrated  by  the 
case  of  a  lower  second  molar  from  which 
the  pulp  had  been  removed.  Access  to 
the  polp-chamber  was  afforded  through 
an  occlnso-mraial  cavity.  The  canal  in 
the  posterior  root  and  one  in  the  lingual 
portion  of  the  anterior  root  were  easily 
located.  It  was  believed  that  a  canal 
existed  in  the  buccal  portion  of  the  ante- 
rior root,  but  it  could  not  be  found  with 
a  broach.  The  microecope  was  then  fo- 
cused on  the  tooth,  and  the  first  look 
was  a  revelation.  The  whole  tootii  was 
in  focus ;  not  only  this,  but  the  entire  ex- 
tent of  the  cavity.  It  was  quickly  dis- 
cerned by  the  formation  of  the  dentin  in 
the  region  of  the  suspected  canal  that  one 
had  existed,  and  a  little  drilling  opened 
into  the  canal  and  a  considmble  portion 
of  pulp  was  removed.  The  microscope 
had  reudered  the  oper^ion  qnidt,  easy, 
aod  precise. 

The  instrument  is  invaluable  in  find- 
ing exposed  pulps  without,  shocking  the 
patient  by  using  broaches  and  explorers ; 
also,  in  lifting  out  partially  decalcified 
dentin,  which  comes  away  in  a  leathery 
laass  from  deep  cavities,  it  will  prevent 
injuring  the  pulp.  When  a  pulp  is  nearly 
exposed,  it  will  quicken  our  judgment  as 
to  whether  dentin  should  be  left  to  recal- 
ci^.  By  using  this  microscope  after  a 
cari^  has  been  prepared,  any  softened 

TOL.  XXIX.— 28 


structure  which  has  been  left  can  be  de- 
tected, and  weakened  enamel  prisms 
may  be  clearly  distinguished.  It  is  like 
provii^  a  ma^ematical  problem,  and  re- 
moves most  of  the  uncertainties  of  cavity 
preparation. 

Many  difQcult  features  of  a  critical 
examination  of  the  mouth  are  minimized, 
if  not  entirely  deared  away,  by  the  use 
of  this  microscope.  It  can  be  clearly  seen 
whether  discoloration  around  a  filling 
is  due  to  faulty  margins  and  recurring 
caries  or  whether  it  is  caused  by  staining 
of  tooth-structure  by  the  filling  material. 
Imperfect  margins  can  be  seen  when  an 
explorer  passes  over  them,  and  small  ap- 
proximal  cavities  can  be  found  in  inter- 
dental spaces  where  it  is  impossible  to 
pass  an  instnxment,  and  where  a  slight 
separation  is  ne^ssary  to  make  sure  the 
presence  of  a  cavity.  More  than  this, 
in  interdental  spaces  where  instruments 
can  pass  and  detect  nothing,  the  micro- 
scope will  reveal  areas  in  which  the  ce- 
ment substance  of  enamel  rods  has  been 
dissolved  in  the  first  stage  of  enamel  ca- 
ries. 

By  the  use  of  the  electric  illuminating 
apparatus,  observation  can  be  made  on 
the  molars  nearly  as  perfectly  as  on 
the  anterior  teeth.  For  the  distal  sur- 
faces of  molars  it  is  of  course  necessary 
to  employ  a  plain  mouth-mirror  in  order 
to  secure  the  image  upon  which  to  focus. 

Professors  and  demonstrators  of  opera- 
tive dentistry  would  find  this  microscope 
a  wonderful  assistance  in  the  teaching  of 
the  branch.  The  present  method  in 
vogue  is  most  excellent,  but  its  one  weak 
point  is  a  flagrant  one.  It  is  this:  Stu- 
dents obtain  their  first  knowledge  of  cav- 
ity preparaition  from  large  technique 
models.  The  size  of  cavities  prepared 
in  the  models  are  so  out  of  proportion  to 
the  same  class  of  cavities  in  the  mouth, 
that  the  first  work  of  students  in  the  in- 
firmary is  apt  to  be  destructive  of  good 
tooth-substance.  Now,  if  a  student 
could  see  a  properly  prepared  cavity 
through  the  microscope,  and  have  the  sa- 
lient points  clearly  shown,  it  would  un- 
doubtedly go  a  long  way  toward  overcom- 
ing the  embarrassment  now  experienced, 
and  would  benefit  both  student  and  pa- 
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tient.  Besides  its  unique  possibilities  in 
the  mouth  the  Greenough  microscope  is 
specially  adapted  to  research  work  in  the 
^ntal  world. 

The  apology,  and  no  paper  is  complete 
without  one,  is  that  we  cannot  present 
more  complete  data,  but  the  adaptation  of 
the  instrument  is  young  and  its  use  not 


perfectly  regulated  as  yet.  The  hope  is 
that  this  paper  will  create  an  interest  in 
this  new  acquisition,  and  that  many  in- 
vestigating minds  will  adopt  it.  The  be- 
lief is  that  its  use  will  open  up  new  av- 
enues of  research,  and  be  an  innnwiiie 
contribution  to  exact  methods  and  scien- 
tific dentistry. 


A  BEVIBIW  OF  THE  METHODS  EMPIiOTED  FOB  THE  BKTENTIOH 

OF  FIIjIjINGS. 


By  H.  HBSBBBRT  JOHirSOIl,  D.D.S.,  HMon,  Ga. 


(Read  before  Section  II  of  Uie  National  Dental  Association,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  September 

18,  1906.) 


BEFORE  proceeding  with  the  main 
subject  under  consideration,  I  wish 
to  explain  that  while  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  paper  will  of  course  deal 
largely  with  contour  gold  filling,  I  would 
very  much  dislike  to  have  it  construed 
for  a  minute  that  I  advocate,  even  to  a 
small  extent,  a  useless  display  of  gold  in 
teeth.  On  the  contrary,  I  look  upon  it  as 
most  reprehensible,  and  advocate  and 
practice  the  filling  of  all  incipient  cavities 
of  decay  from  the  palatal  and  lingual  sur- 
faces where  possible.  With  my  efforts 
constantly  directed  to  the  aca>mplish- 
ment  of  this  purpcse — endeavors  extend- 
ing over  a  long  period  of  practice — I  have 
found  that  it  is  possible  in  over  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  cavities  occurring  in  the  six 
anterior  teeth.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
further  state,  except  in  defense  of  my 
proclivities  for  progressiveness,  that  I  am 
not  unacquainted  with  porcelain  work 
and  all  methods  of  burnished  gold  work, 
as  cast  fillings,  hoods,  staple  crowns,  etc. 

I  fully  recognize  that  all  of  the  newer 
methods  alluded  to  must  be  practiced  by 
everyone  who  would  render  the  best  ser- 
vice possible  to  his  clientele,  as  we  have 
not  yet  reached  a  point  where  we  will  not 
occasionally  find  a  use  for  contour  gold 
filling,  even  though  we  recognize  and  re- 
gret the  objectionable  display  of  gold. 


It  is  my  belief  and  I  think  I  can  show 
conclusively,  that  the  methods  of  prepar- 
ing cavities  for  the  reception  of  the  fill- 
ing material,  not  only  in  these  display 
fillings  but  in  many  of  the  other  class, 
haye  in  the  past  been  attended  with  a 
needles  destruction  of  strong  sound  tooth 
tissue,  which  could  not  only  have  been 
avoided,  but  by  the  employment  of  other 
systrans  greater  strength  of  retention 
could  have  been  obtained.  To  make  my 
argument,  if  possible,  more  convincing, 
I  wish  to  submit  for  your  coilsideratioa 
a  partial  review  of  methods  of  reten- 
tion as  advocated  and  practiced  by  some 
of  the  leading  operators  and  writers  of 
modem  times. 

During  and  since  the  days  of  Marshall 
Webb,  the  best  operators  and  writers- 
including  Webb---have  almost  unani- 
mously advocated  for  tiie  retention  of 
gold  contour  fillings,  especially  in  inci- 
sors, either  cutting  a  step  taking  in  one- 
half  or  two-'thirds  of  what  is  left  of  the 
incisal  edge  of  the  tooth  (see  Pigs.  1,  3, 
and  3 ) ,  or  cutting  what  is  usually  termed 
a  doll-head  or  arm  on  the  palatal  side, 
near  to  the  cutting  edge,  extending  qnite 
two-thirds  across  the  tootii,  involving  all 
of  the  enamel  plate  and  nearly  the  entire 
thickness  of  dentin.  (!E^gs.  4,  6,  and 
6.)  Even  the  advocates  of  these  proce- 
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dtires  have  admitted  the  weakened  condi- 
tion resulting  from  the  cutting  of  the 
doTetail  or  doll-head  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  increased  display  of  gold  from  the 
cutting  of  the  step  on  the  other. 

Dr.  C.  N.  Johnson,  in  a  series  of  veir 
ably  written  attides  running  through 
Tolume  il  of  the  Cosmos,  presents  on 
page  813  (figures  "10"  and  "IS")  illus- 
trations of  a  method  which  he  advances 
for  the  retention  of  tiiese  lar^  fillings. 


weak  support  this  method  gives  to  the 
filling  can  readily  be  observed  by  the 
practical  operator. 

Dr.  M.  L.  Hanaford,  in  an  article  be- 
fore the  Illinois  State  Dental  Society  on 
the  "Preparation  of  Cavities,"  published 
in  the  Dental  Review,  vol.  xii,  page  681, 
says,  "The  third  type  of  cases  includes 
those  cavities  in  which  caries  has  pro- 
gressed so  far  toward  the  incisive  edge 
as  to  render  mmfe  any  un^rcntting  for 


Fl6.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


Fig,  3. 


Fie.  4. 


Fn.  6. 


Fio.  6. 


Of  course  by  this  method  he  prevents,  for 
the  time  being,  the  extra  display  of  gold 
which  would  be  occasioned  by  the  step- 
cutting  (see  Fig.  3),  and  anticipating 
tiie  crombling,  removes. entirely  the  weak- 
ened lingual  wall  of  enamel  that  is  left  in 
the  cutting  of  a  doll-head  retainer.  ( See 
Fig.  5.)  But  it  is  very  plain  to  even  a 
casual  observer  that  he  has  left  a  very 
weak,  partially  unsupported  wall  of  ena- 
mel on  the  labio-incisal  edge  of  the  tooth. 

In  the  "American  Text-Book  of  Opera- 
tive Dentistry,"  edited  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Kirk, 
we  find  on  page  192,  in  a  strong  article 
by  Dr.  S.  H.  Guilford  on  "Cavity  Prep- 
aration," the  illustration  as  seen  in  Fig. 
4,  where  he  extends  an  arm  on  the  lingual 
nirface,  which  he  recommends  to  be  cut 
bnt  little  deeper  than  the  enamel.  The 


retention  at  this  poinf,  but  where,  for 
esthetic  reasons,  it  is  desirable  to  retain 
the  labial  plate  of  enamel.    In  such  a 

Fm.  7. 


case  the  lingual  plate  is  removed  for  a 
sufficient  distance  from  the  incisive  edge 
root-wise,  and  extending  into  the  body 
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of  the  tooth  far  enough  to  make  possible 
a  step.  Thia  ia  deepened  at  the  extrem- 


Fig.  8. 


ity,  squared,  and  made  retentive."  (See 
Figs.  1  and  2.)   This  suggestion  of  Dr. 


the  pulp-chamber  and  pulp-canals.  (See 
right  side  of  Fig.  8.) 

I  feel  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  go 
farther  into  a'  reviev  of  such  methods, 
as  I  believe  these  few  will  suffice  to  es- 
tablish the  fact  tiuit  they  constitute  the 
prevailing  methods  of  retention  of  this 
class  of  fillings,  if  indeed,  there  be  any- 
one who  would  be  prepared  to  deny  it  at 
all.  I  also  believe  that  all  will  admit  that 
in  these  methods  there  is  necessarily  a 
great  sacrifice  of  sound  tooth  tissue,  and 
in  some  instances  a  great  display  of  £11- 
ingfrom  excessive  cutting. 

The  only  other  means  heretofore 
brought  forward  to  improve  these  de* 


Fn.  9. 


a  1 1 


SI 


Hanaford  is  clearly  after  the  method  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  as  can  readily  be  seen  by 
comparing  the  two  systems. 

In  this  connection  I  would  also  refer 
to  the  idea  advanced  by  Dr.  Weld  of  New 
York,  published  in  a  leading  text-book. 
This  method  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  3,  com- 
pared with  that  advocated  by  Henrv 
Sewell,  M.R.C.S.,  L.D.S.,  of  England. 
(See  Fig.  7.)  Dr.  Sewell'a  method 
would  have  the  advantage  from  an  es- 
thetic point  of  view,  but  would  be  at  a 
disadvantage  as  to  strength  of  retention. 

In  Items  of  Interest,  vol.  ±xvi,  page 
130,  appears  an  article  by  Dr.  Hanning, 
read  before  the  Second  District  Dental 
Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in 
which  he  advocates  a  kind  of  post  reten- 
tion for  these  display  fillings.  Thia  idea, 
however,  seems  to  be  limited  to  those  de- 
vitalized teeth  where  use  can  be  made  of 


structive  methods — at  least  the  only  one 
which  has  come  to  my  knowledge — is  the 
little  anchor  screws  sold  by  The  S.  S. 
White  Dental  Mfg.  Co.  and  illustrated  ia 
Fig.  9.  These  screws  have  been  used  to  a 
limited  extent  in  vety  favorable  cases,  bat 
they  have  never  been  popular  on  account 
of  the  clumsy  size,  and  the  dilEculty  in 
securing  the  accuracy  necessary  for  their 
adjustment,  as  they  depend  on  the  hold- 
ing power  of  the  threads  in  the  dentin 
for  support.  They  also  require  a  hole 
to  be  drilled,  the  size  of  wmch  weakens 
the  body  of  t^e  tooth  very  materially. 

As  a  general  substitute  for  all  these 
methods  of  preparation  of  cavities  and  re- 
tention of  filling,  and  especially  those 
contour  fillings  involving  the  restoration 
of  the  corners  of  incisors,  I  wish  to  offer 
the  following  idea,  which  if  not  new,  at 
least  possesses  some  novelty,  and  which 
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has  not  thus  far,  to  my  knowledge,  been 
illustrated  or  published;  it  has  in  its 
favor  the  essential  points  of  being  ex- 
tremely simple,  Btrong,  and  practical: 
Instead  of  cutting  away  so  much  strong 


FIQ.  10. 


enamel  and  dentin  in  the  formation  of 
the  steps  for  anchorage,  it  is  only  neces- 
bbltj  to  remove  all  weak  walls,  clear  out 
the  decay,  and  polish  the  margins  of  the 
enamel.  Next  make  a  slight  groove,  un- 
dercut, or  any  other  shaping  desired,  at 
the  approximo-gingival  margin  of  the 
cavity,  from  which  to  begin  the  filling. 
At  ^e  incisal  edge  take  a  very  small 
round  bur — about  No.  ^  of  the  "revela- 
tion" type,  and  bore  a  hole  info  the  den- 
tin between  the  two  plates  of  enamel. 
B^in  at  the  extreme  incisal  edge  of  the 
cavity,  and  proceed  downward  and  back- 
ward approximately  at  an  angle  of  about 
forty-five  degrees,  just  missing  the  pos- 
terior horn  of  the  pulp.  (See  Figs.  10 
and  11.)  Extend  this  hole  deep  enough, 
using  judgment  in  each  case,  to  give  firm 
anchorage  for  the  little  iridio-platinum 
retainer  which  is  to  be  cemented  into  it. 
(Figs.  12  and  13.)  These  little  stays  are 
preferably  made  of  squared  iridio-plati- 


num wire.  No.  20  gage  or  smaller,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  and  Sickness  of  the  body 
of  the  tooth. 

To  give  them  an  increased  holding 
power,  they  are  barbed  on  the  edges,  bent 
at  an  angle,  and  flattened  at  the  end  that 
is  to  be  embedded  into  the  body  of  the 
filling.  -  Being  thus  flattened — which  is 
quickly  and  neatly  done  by  crushing  with 
a  pair  of  strong  pliers — it  will  be  readily 
observed  by  studying  Fig.  13  that  the 
bulk  of  the  metal  of  the  stay  is  all  there 
for  strength,  and  yet  the  flattening  pro- 
cess has  given  it  snch  shape  that  the 
strength  of  the  gold  has  been  but  little 
impaired  by  having  it  thus  flatwise  em- 
bedded into  it.  The  little  wire  stay  can 
be  easily  adjusted,  even  in  narrow  spaces, 
by  taking  care  to  carry  it  to  place  with 
the  flattened  end  projecting  either  labi- 
ally  or  lingually,  until  it  is  pushed  clear 
up  into  the  previously  drilled  hole,  and 
then  turned  downward  until  it  assumes 
its  correct  position,  as  is  seen  in  Fig.  12. 


Fio.  12. 


These  little  wire  retainers  are  exceedingly 
strong,  and  will  stand  an  enormous 
amount  of  force.  By  their  use  we  sacri- 
fice a  minimum  amount  of  valuable  tooth 
tissue,  reduce  the  display  of  gold  to  the 
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smallest  possible,  and  also  get  a  much 
stronger  anchorage  for  the  filling.  They 
are  applicable  to  many  other  classes  of 


In  Fig.  15  the  application  of  the  gold 
is  shovn,  half  bnilt  in,  about  the  retain* 
ing  vires  seen  in  Fig.  14. 


rta.  U. 


Fra.  16. 


Fifi.  16. 


cavities,  as  will  be  readily  suggested  to 
the  practical  mind.  The  simplicity  of 
making  and  adjusting  appeals  at  once 
to  the  progressive  reasoner. 


A  suggested  application  is  further 
shown  in  Fig.  16  which  might  extend  tie 
iield  of  usefulness  of  these  stays  beyond 
that  already  demonstrated. 


THE  F.  D.  I.  COMMISSIOK  OK  nXOTBiJiCa, 


Br  Dr.  LTMAN  CURTIS  BRTAN»  Baael, 

nuniDiHT  or  ths  bsctioh  or  btqiisb  akd  public  dcntal  usvici  or  thk  r.  d.  i. 


(Abstract  of  address  delivered  at  the  F.  D.  I.  meetiliff  at  Oeneva,  August  190&) 


THE  work  of  the  Commission  on  Hy- 
giene and  Public  Dental  Service 
should  be  the  most  important  and 
useful  to  humanity  of  any  of  the  commis- 
sions of  the  F.  D.  I.,  and  should  have  the 
support  of  every  member  of  this  great  In- 
ternational Federation.  The  work  of  at- 
tending and  treating  the  needy  poor  is 
one  which  should  appeal  to  every  man 
with  human  and  charitable  instincts,  and 
should  not  only  interest  the  dentist,  but 
also  appeal  to  every  human  heart.  There 
is  not  one  of  us  who  has  not  felt  the 
pangs  of  regret  that  there  is  so  much 
dental  work  to  be  done  in  the  world,  and 
that  there  are  comparatively  so  few  to  do 
it,  and  worse  still  so  few  who  appreciate 
it.  Not  but  that  there  are  plenty  of  den- 


tists to  do  thorough  and  conscientious 
work  for  the  favored  few,  but  where  is  tiic 
host  that  is  to  work  for  the  millions  of 
needy  human  beings  who  have  neither  the 
opportunity  nor  the  means  to  have  their 
dental  work  done,  even  if  they  have  the 
inclination  ? 

In  my  hospital  dental  work  in  Basel  I 
found  that  the  public  was  not  prepared 
for  conservative  dentistry — ^that  is  to 
say  the  class  of  people,  the  servants  and 
laborers  and  lower  classes,  who  came  to 
the  iofirmary  and  the  dental  clinic  only 
came  to  be  relieved  of  their  present  suf- 
ferings; and  even  where  the  work  was 
gratuitous  they  would  allow  nothing  to 
be  done,  as  a  rule,  for  those  dental  organs 
which  did  not  at  tiie  moment  cause  incon- 
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Tenience  and  pain.  I  am  convinced  that 
even  if  dental  services  were  furnished 
gratoitoialy  by  the  state,  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  needy  poor  would  apply 
for  conservative  dentistry.  Either  the 
pain  connected  with  dental  operations  is 
sufficient  to  frighten. away  the  ignorant, 
timid,  and  improvident  lower  classes  of 
humanity,  or  they  do  not  appreciate  the 
Talue  of  teeth  in  good  order,  having  never 
possessed  such  from  youth  up.  Those 
wbo  have  had  experience  with  the  country 
people  in  the  farming  districts  of  Swit- 
zerland tell  me  that  there  is  absolutely 
no  demand  for  conservative  dentistry 
among  these  people,  and  that  all  they  re- 
quire, as  a  rule,  is  to  have  teeth  extracted 
and  replaced  by  artificial  ones. 

Not  only  is  this  the  case  in  Switzerland 
and  among  the  poorer  people,  but  it  is 
the  gener£.  demand  in  many  countries, 
according  to  information  furnished  me  by 
members  of  this  association  who  come 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Therefore 
I  hope  that  you  will  discuss  very  carefully 
and  conscientioQsly  the  first  question 
which  I  have  submitted  for  discussion  on 
the  program  of  this  meeting,  viz : 

Mow  Bhall  we  reach,  vrderesi,  and  edu- 
cate the  puhlic  in  dental  hygiene? 

Before  the  dentist  could  commence 
conservative  dentistry  for  the  needy  pub- 
lic, there  is  a  great  work  to  be  done  in 
educating  the  poorer  classes  in  the  per- 
sonal care  of  their  teeth.  To  attempt  to 
do  our  delicate  and  complicated  opera- 
tions for  patients  who  have  no  habits  of 
dental  cleanliness  would  be  most  ill-ad- 
vised charity,  and  before  we  can  help  this 
class  they  must  be  taught  their  own  duty 
to  themselves,  and  my  opinion  is  that  our 
^orts  should  be  directed  almost  entirely 
to  the  ruing  generation.  The  work  be- 
fore US  is  of  such  gigantic  proportions 
and  the  means  at  our  command  are  so 
limited  and  the  workers  so  few,  that  we 
vill  have  to  be  content  with  small  begin- 
nings and  be  satisfied  if  in  the  next  few 
years  we  can  secure  in  every  large  city  of 
the  world  a  school  dental  clinic  for  the 
younger — the  very  youngest — of  the  com- 
ing generation.  Beginnings  have  already 
made  in  this  direction,  in  various 
countries;  probably  the  greater  achieve- 


ments have  been  accomplished,  and  the 
ground  broken  most  thoroughly  in  prep- 
aration for  this  great  work  of  bringing 
up  the  children  in  the  way  they  should 
go,  in  that  great  progressive  country 
north  of  us,  united  Germany.  Here  we 
see  Strasburg  to  the  front  with  its  wealth 
of  experience  in  experimental  ways,  and 
the  man  who  has  done  the  pioneer  work 
so  successfully.  Professor  Jessen,  who  is 
with  us  today,  will  give  us  most  valuable 
information  and  the  results  of  his  labor 
and  experience.  I  am  sure  we  will  all 
take  home  with  us  from  his  lecture  many 
valuable  points  for  our  guidance  in  es- 
tablishing school  dental  clinics  in  various 
parts  of  the  world. 

Professor  Jessen  is  probably  the  man 
who  can  best  answer  our  second  question, 
viz: 

Sow  should  the  school  children  he 
treated  to  assure  a  useful  dentition 
through  life? 

There  are  many  others  here  and  many 
others  not  here  who  are  in  sympathy  with 
us,  who  have  given  much  thought  and  at- 
tention to  this  question.  This  is  really 
the  greatest  question  before  us.  I  am  ex- 
ceedingly disappointed  not  to  be  able 
to  present  for  your  consideration  the 
thoughts  and  suggestions  of  the  officers 
and  members  of  this  commission  in  vari- 
ous countries,  but  my  appeal  by  circular 
letter  to  the  membera  for  information  ha-^i 
not  brought  one  essay  or  paper  In  ad- 
vance of  this  meeting  which  would  be  a 
guide  and  help  to  me  in  addreraing  you 
today.  There  are  ready,  however,  a  few 
considerations,  reports  from  various 
countries  to  be  made  by  the  delegates 
themselves,  and  I  am  sure  that  with  all 
the  earnest  workers  that  I  see  about  me 
there  will  soon  be  the  dawning  of  a  bright 
day  for  public  dental  service  throughout 
the  civilized  nations  of  the  world. 

Let  us  all  go  earnestly  to  work  and  let 
every  delegate  here  make  a  beginning  in 
his  own  country  to  interest  the  people  in 
public  dental  clinics.  l<et  us  show  them 
what  has  been  done  in  other  cities  and 
present  to  them  statistics  of  the  good 
work  already  accomplished,  and  stimulate 
national  and  local  spirit  to  undertake 
similar  charitable  work  and  contribute 
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generously  with  financial  support;  but 
above  all,  let  us  through  our  local  dental 
societies  awaken  an  interest  in  the  public 
and  educate  them  to  appreciate  what  we 
desire  to  accompllBh.  The  work  we  do 
in  this  international  commission — and  in 
fact  all  the  work  of  the  Federation — is 
advisory ;  the  actual  work  must  therefore 
be  carried  out  by  the  dental  societies  in 
the  various  countries,  and  it  is  our  duty 
as  members  of  this  commission  to  see  that 
our  national  and  local  societies  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  bring  the  results  of  our 
discussions  and  the  conclusions  reached 
by  the  delegates  from  all  countries  here 
assembled,  and  working  in  the  interest  of 
humanity  without  national  or  local  prej- 
udices, before  their  governments  and 
other  bodies  who  should  take  action  in 
the  interests  of  the  suffering  poor. 

I  believe  we  shall  be  able  to  convince 
the  most  skeptical  and  parsimonious  gov- 
ernment official  that  it  is  for  the  national 
good  and  is  necessary  for  the  national 
physical  development  that  the  teeth  of 
tiie  rising  generation  be  most  carefully 
looked  after,  and  that  public  clinics  for 
this  purpose  should  be  carefully  organ- 
ized and  generously  supported,  should  be 
provided  with  thoroughly  equipped  in- 
strumentaria  and  the  work  be  done  by 
thoroughly  educated  dental  surgeons,  not 
by  students  or  by  men  not  specially 
trained  in  dental  colleges  or  dental  de- 
partments of  universities.  We  should  be 
able  to  convince  them  that  this  work  is 
more  important  than  any  other  prophy- 
lactic or  hygienic  measures  already  un- 
dertaken and  under  government  supervi- 
sion for  the  welfare  of  the  public.  We 
are  all  convinced,  as  dental  surgeons  of 
experience,  that  the  money  invested,  in 
providing  healthy  mouths  in  the  rising 
gyration  and  instilling  in  the  public 
mind  the  principles  of  personal  dental 
hygiene  will  be  saved  tenfold  in  money 
now  invested  annually  in  general  hospi- 
tals and  other  sanitary  institutions  where 
the  diseases  treated  can  in  a  large  pro- 
portion of  cases  be  traced  directly  to 
malnutrition,  infection,  defective  as- 
similation, nervous  and  other  disorders 
resulting  directly  from  defective  den- 
tures. 


All  countries  have  recognized  their 
duty  to  care  for  the  suffering  poor,  and 
are  spending  millions  in  treating  the 
after-effects  of  human  diseases  resulting 
in  many  cases  directly  from  bad  teeth  and 
diseased  mouths;  whereas,  if  thousands 
had  been  spent  in  caring  for  these  mouttu 
early  in  life,  these  diseases  and  the  re- 
sulting suffering  would  have  been  spared 
and  the  usefulness  of  thousands  of  citi- 
zens greatly  enhanced,  not  to  mention 
their  freedom  from  local  dental  pain. 

It  is  the  universal  opinion  of  those  best 
able  to  give  an  opinion  that  money  in- 
vested in  school  dental  clinics  by  the  gov- 
ernment is  the  best  investment  that  can 
be  made  for  the  health  of  the  people,  and 
that  dental  treatment  early  in  life  pre- 
vents more  diseases  in  after  life  than  any 
other  prophylactic  measure  taken  by  gov- 
ernments, not  even  excepting  vaccination. 

Therefore  let  us  present  these  facts  to 
our  respective  governments  and  suggest 
early  action  and  a  trial  of  a  school  dental 
clinic  for  the  primary  classes,  as  the  most 
advisable  and  reasonable  beginning  of 
this  great  work  that  is  before  us.  We  are 
convinced  that  the  school  in  early  life  is 
the  only  place  to  begin  this  work,  and 
that  on  the  basis  of  results  here  achieved 
the  greater  work  can  be  planned  and 
gradually  extended.  Let  us  not  under- 
take to  commence  more  than  this  ele- 
mentary work,  which,  in  the  present  state 
of  governmental  indifference  and  public 
ignorance  of  the  crying  necessity  of  this 
long-neglected  branch  of  public  hygiene, 
is  all  we  can  hope  for  or  accomplish. 

I.  am  of  the  opinion  that  oar  third 
question — 

How  shall  the  needy  public  he  treatedf 
— can  only  be  answered  by  saying,  '*Let 
us  relieve  their  present  suffering  as 
speedily  as  possible  in  our  private  clinics 
or  by  securing  the  appointment  of  dental 
surgeons  in  tne  hospitals,  and  demanding 
in  every  public  hospital  a  dental  aurgeTj 
where  those  not  actually  confined  to  bed 
or  those  convalescent  can  be  conserva- 
tively treated  and  their  mouths  put  in  or- 
der before  they  are  discharged  from  the 
institution  as  cured  and  as  prepared  to 
undertake  life's  arduous  duties  again." 
Let  MS  insist,  through  our  local  dental 
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societies,  on  this  first  step  being  taken  by 
those  in  authority,  and  this  beginning 
will  BOW  the  first  seeds  in  the  best  of  soil. 

The  gratuitous  distribution  of  tooth- 
tvnahes  in  the  schools  and  the  examina- 
tion of  school  children's  teeth  has  been 
so  thoroughly  ducussed  and  unanimously 
approved  by  this  International  Dental 
F^eration  that  the  far-reaching  advan- 
tages of  these  preventive  measures  may  be 
considered  as  an  established  fact. 

The  publication  and  distribution  of  a 
booklet  on  dental  hygiene  by  the  national 
dental  societies  or  under  the  saperrision 
and  authority  of  the  Federation  is  a  sub- 
ject which  should  occupy  your  Tery  care- 


ful consideration,  as  well  as  the  establish- 
ing of  a  definite  plan  of  work  for  the 
commission. 

Now  that  we  are  to  have  regular  an- 
nual meetings  of  the  Federation,  we 
Bhould  plan  our  work  so  that  the  results 
of  our  conferences  and  the  condusions 
reached  will  bear  fruit  in  the  various 
countries  whose  delegates  attend  this  cou' 
gress.  It  is  only  through  them  that  we 
are  to  accomplish  the  results  that  the 
Federation  is  striving  for,  and  my  last 
word  to  you  is  an  appeal  to  one  and  all 
to  use  his  personal  efforts  at  home  that 
the  work  done  here  may  not  lie  a  dead 
letter  in  the  archives  of  the  Federation. 


THS  BSFAIB  OF  FOBOSIiAIK  FZZiIiINGB. 


(Bead  before  the  BeadlnK,  Pa.,  Dental  Society.  February  7.  1907.) 


MANY  conscientious  porcelain  work- 
ers declare  that  porcelain  fillings 
should  not  be  repaired.  To  patoi 
them,  they  say,  is  a  confession  of  failure 
— an  admission  that  the  operator  was  not 
able  to  carry  out  his  original  plan — and 
tiieiefore  the  chipped  filling  should  be  re- 
placed with  a  new  one.  This  is  the 
ntiier  severe  attitude  of  a  stem  idealist 
who  sticks  to  principle  through  every- 
thing, and  as  such  these  opinions  should 
receive  sympathetic  and  respectful  con- 
sideration. It  is  unquestionably  true 
that  a  patched  porcelain  filling  is  not  so 
perfect  and  beautiful  a  piece  of  work  to 
examine  critically  as  a  perfect  one.  Such 
a  filling  when  viewed  closely  is  in  no 
danger  of  passiug  unnoticed,  and  bo  is 
not  per  «e  80  artistic.  This  admission, 
however,  cannot  be  held  as  a  final  con- 
denmation  of  the  practice  of  repairing 
porcelain  restorations.  On  the  contrary, 
the  vast  majority  of  chipped  pon^lain 
fillings  can  be  so  Buccessfnlly  repaired  as 


to  be  still  imnoticeable  to  the  general 
observer. 

So  the  proposition  resolves  itself  into 

two  questions :  Are  we  to  be  exact  copy- 
ists of  nature  in  every  detail — like  for 
instance  the  great  artist  Meissonier?  or 
are  we  to  be  impressionists  who  only  care 
to  give  the  impr^sion  of  perfect  teeth  to 
the  outside  general  observer?  We  must  re- 
member that  the  impressionist  may  be 
equally  true  to  an  ideal  when  he  feels  that 
so  long  as  our  fillings  look  well  from  out- 
side of  the  mouth,  it  is  a  question  of  in- 
difference how  they  appear  when  ex- 
amined by  the  mouth-mirror,  if  they  are 
wholesomely  preserving  the  teeth  and  per- 
forming their  proper  functions  of  mas- 
tication and  interdental  space  protection. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  we 
owe  ideal  justice  to  our  patients,  and  we 
should  not  compel  them  to  undergo  the 
pain  and  expense  of  new  fillings  unless 
they  are  going  to  be  reimbursed  by  re- 
ceiving practical  benefit.  I  would  not  be 
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understood  as  decrying  ideals;  dentists 
cannot  do  good  work  without  them;  no 
work  can  be  too  artistic  or  too  good ;  but 
let  our  ideals  be  practical.  If  an  inlay 
cannot  be  inconspicuously  patched  so  as 
to  be  sightly,  strong,  and  tooth-saving,  it 
should  be  replaced  with  a  new  one;  but 
where  a  few  minutes'  work  will  make  the 
filling  as  good  if  not  better  than  before, 
it  is  ridiculous  not  to  choose  tiie  lesser 
operation. 

The  one  great  objection  to  porcelain 
work  lies  in  the  fact  that  porcelain  edges 
will  chip  when  they  are  exposed  to  the  di- 
rect force  of  the  occluding  teeth.  There 
are  but  two  ways  of  meeting  this  diffi- 
culty :  One  is  to  place  the  edge  so  as  to 
avoid  such  occlusal  shocks;  the  other  is  to 
boldly  mend  the  edges  when  they  crum- 
ble. The  former  cannot  always  be  suc- 
cessfully done,  but  the  mending  can  be 
accomplished  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
the  fillings  more  lilcely  to  last  than  before 
the  fracture  occurred,  which  is  not  the 
case  when  an  ordinary  gold  filling  is  re- 
paired. For  when  decay  sets  in  around  a 
hammered  gold  filling,  the  microscopic 
spaces  that  usually  occur  between  the 
metal  and  the  tooth  may  lead  the  decay 
from  the  margin  directly  to  the  bottom 
of  the  cavity.  Thus  in  cutting  out  the  spot 
of  decay  and  filling  it  up  with  gold,  there 
is  no  real  security  that  caries  may  not 
have  been  left  underneath.  But  with  an 
inlay  we  know  that  the  defective  edge 
with  its  consequent  decay  does  not  extend 
below  the  hard  cement.  So  having  cut  to 
that  decay  we  can  fill  the  defective  line 
in  perfect  security  that  no  infection  has 
been  overlooked.  It  has  been  proved  con- 
clusively that  a  one-  to  two-pound  blow 
delivered  on  the  edge  of  a  porcelain  filling 
by  an  occluding  tooth  will  chip  or  powder 
the  edge.  There  is  a  possibility  of  such 
an  accident  any  time  we  eat.  On  the  con- 
trary, gold  or  amalgam  flow,  before  the 
force  of  percussion.  If,  therefore,  we 
could  combine  the  plasticity  of  these  met- 
als with  the  hardness  and  beauty  of  the 
porcelain  we  could  have  the  almost  ideal 
filling.  And  this  is  what  we  do,  to  a 
large  degree,  when  we  mend  chipped 
porcelain  with  gold  or  amalgam ;  for  with 
an  edge  bo  mended  the  force  of  mastica- 


tion tends  to  hammer  the  gold  into  the 

edge  and  make  it  more  perfect,  rather 
than  tending  to  cause  a  recurrence  of  the 
trouble. 

The  method  of  procedure  is  as  follows: 
Cut  out  the  defective  line  with  a  small 
inverted  cone,  catting  in  tiie  direction  of 
the  tooth  rather  than  the  porcelain.  Di; 
the  cavity  with  sJcohol  and  hot  air. 
Have  moss  fiber  gold,  properly  annealed, 
in  small  pieces,  near  at  hand.  Mix  some 
creamy  cement,  place  it  in  the  cut-out 
groove,  and  squeeze  this  cement  out  with 
suitable  pieces  of  moss  fiber  gold,  being 
careful  to  remove  all  excess  of  cement. 
When  the  cement  has  set,  condense  the 
gold  and  finkh  in  the  usual  way  with 
either  hand  or  mallet.  If  amalgam  be 
used  the  procedure  is  practically  identical, 
only  the  cement  is  squeezed  out  with  the 
amalgam  instead  of  gold,  and  hardened 
by  wafering  in  the  conventional  way.  And 
let  us  note  an  advantage  for  this  method 
that  has  not  perhaps  been  given  its  just 
due :  When  a  gold  or  porcelain  filling  is 
cemented  into  place  the  entire  cement 
line  is  just  as  large  as  the  largest  grain 
of  cement  powder  in  the  mix.  But  with 
gold  or  amalgam  flowing  around  the  few 
large  grains,  the  cement  line  becomes  al- 
most imperceptible. 

The  places  most  likely  to  need  mend- 
ing, as  before  stated,  are  those  that  re- 
ceive the  direct  force  of  mastication,  such 
as  the  grinding  surfaces  of  molars  and 
bicuspids.  The  fillings  on  the  labiaJ  as- 
pect of  incisors,  canines,  and  bicuspids 
are  not  subject  to  such  stress  and  there- 
fore are  not  likely  to  need  mending.  Bat 
with  these  in  a  certain  percentage  of 
cases  a  black  line  will  appear.  This,  from 
the  very  fineness  of  the  cement  line,  is 
most  difficult  to  remedy,  but  it  may  usu- 
ally be  accomplished  in  the  following 
way :  Put  on  the  rubber  dam.  Wash  the 
dark  line  with  alcohol  and  afterward 
with  ammonia;  dry  with  a  hot  air  blut 
Then  flow  25  per  cent,  pyrozone  into  the 
darkened  fissures  and  dry  instantly  with 
as  hot  an  air-blast  as  the  patient  can 
bear.  This  will  usually  render  a  part  of 
the  line  white  and  clean,  when  the  pyro- 
zone can  be  reapplied  and  the  procedure 
Treated  until  the  stain  has  been  entirely 
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remoTed.  The  line  can  then  be  refilled 
with  cement  and  the  filing  will  be  as 
good  as  new. 

When  porcelain  comers  of  incisors 
chip  on  the  catting  edge  between  the 
tooth-etmctare  and  the  filling,  leaving 
a  little  three-cornered  nick,  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  a  new  filling  will  give 
the  most  satisfaction.  But  even  these 
nicks  can  sometimes  be  cut  out  from  the 


back  and  filled  as  previously  described, 
Bo  that  the  small  amount  of  gold  that 
shows  in  front  will  be  invisible  from  a 
distance  of  ten  inches.  This,  from  the 
impressionistic  point  of  view,  is  all  that 
is  necessary ;  for,  as  a  very  bright  young 
lady  once  said  speaking  of  the  fine 
gold  line,  if  anyone  gets  nearer  than, 
ten  inches,  even  then  he  is  not  likely  to 
see  it. 


A  STSTBH  OF  UTIIilZIirG  ATMOSPHERIC  PRKSSITRK  FOB  THS 
BETEXmON  OF  IiOWEB  FIiATES. 


Br  D.  H.  YOUNG,  Attlea,  H.  T. 


(Bead  at  the  November  meeting  of  the  Eighth  District  Dental  Society  of  the  State 

of  New  York.) 


PHYSICAL  science  tells  us  that  the 
atmosphere  exerts  a  pressure  of  14.7 
lbs.  to  the  square  inch  on  all  objects 
on  the  earth,  our  bodies  included.  Since 
the  average  man  has  a  body  surface  equal 
to  about  16  square  feet,  we  find  by  multi- 
plying 144 — 'the  number  of  square  inches 
in  a  square  foot — by  14.7 — the  number 
of  pounds'  pressure  on  each  square  inch 
—that  it  equals  3116  pounds,  or  over  a 
ttm,  to  the  square  foot ;  and  since  we  have 
16  square  feet  of  surface  on  our  bodies, 
the  pressure  upon  each  of  us  is  oTer  16 
toM.  This  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  stren- 
uous life  we  are  compelled  to  live.  Such 
high  preKure,  however,  is  our  birthright, 
and  not  our  choice. 

In  this  principle  there  is  nothing  new 
to  us.  We  all  familiarized  ourselves  with 
it  when  boys  in  school,  and  yet  few  real- 
ize that  it  is  an  ever-actiog  law  of  nature, 
which  when  brought  under  our  control 
may  be  made  to  serve  many  desirable 
purposes. 

It  has  been  very  successfully  applied 
intiie  retention  of  upper  dentures,  which 
not  80  very  long  ago  were  held  in  position 
by  springs;  but  it  yet  remains  for  us  to 


find  out  how  we  may  best  apply  this  force 
to  the  holding  of  the  lower  teeth  in  posi- 
tion. This  brings  us  to  the  much-dis- 
cussed subject  of  plates,  but  shall  we  not 
stand  justified  if  by  considering  this  sub- 
ject tonight  we  may  be  able  to  help  each 
other  in  solving  this  problem  of  lower 
plate  retention  ? 

Doubtless  many  have  their  own  meth- 
ods of  securing  atmospheric  pressure  on 
fuU  lower  plates,  and  some  may  never 
have  tried  it  at  all;  so,  in  the  hope  of 
bringing  ont  a  discussion  oil  the  subject, 
I  shall  endeavor  to  describe  a  method 
which  I  have  used  for  several  years  for 
securing  atmospheric  pressure  on  the 
full  lower  plate.  For  impression  material 
I  have  used  modeling  compound — Per- 
fection compound  has  given  as  good  sat- 
isfaction as  any.  Plaster  of  Paris,  of 
course,  is  an  ideal  impression  material, 
but  it. does  not  give  ihe  kind  of  impres- 
sion  that  is  desired  in  this  method. 

The  compound  is  warmed  to  a  consis- 
tence at  which  it  will  adapt  itself  residily 
to  the  shape  of  the  mouth,  placed  upon 
the  tray,  put  in  the  mouth,  and  pressed 
down  almost  as  far  as  you  desire  it  to 
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go.    Then  wait  for  a  minute  or  two 

until  it  hardens  slightly.  During  this 
interval  of  time  I  have  my  assistant  di- 
rect a  current  of  cold  air  into  the  mouth 
from  a  rotary  fan  in  the  dental  engine, 
which  procedure  chills  the  outer  layer 
of  the  compound  and  prevents  it  from 
flowing  away  from  the  jaw  when  pressure 
is  put  upon  it.  While  >1iie  layer  of  im- 
pression material  that  is  in  contact  with 
the  tissues  is  still  warm  and  plastic,  the 
tray  is  pressed  down  just  a  little  farther, 
and  then  held  steadily — with  about  half 
the  force  used  in  pressing  it  down  the 
first  time— until  it  is  quite  hard.  The 
-tray  is  then  removed  and  the  cast  is 
poured. 

In  order  that  we  may  know  why  we 
proceed  in  this  manner,  let  us  go  over  the 
taking  of  this  impression  again.  In  the 
first  place,  when  the  material  is  put  in 
the  mouth  and  pressed  down  we  get  an 
ordinaiy  impression;  after  it  is  allowed 
to  stand  a  little  while  and  the  outside  is 
chilled  and  pressed  down  a  second  time, 
the  impression  is  changed  from  the 
ordinary  one,  but  in  what  way?  When 
pressing  down  on  the  tray  the  second 
time,  the  hard  ridge  of  the  alveolus  cuts 
just  a  little  deeper  into  the  impression 
material,  and  remains  practically  un- 
changed, while  the  soft  tissues  down  on 
the  sides  of  the  gums,  about  where 
the  border  of  the  plate  comes,  are  com- 


pressed slightly.  When  the  plate  is  made 
on  the  model  from  this  impression  and 
put  into  the  mouth,  the  margins  of  the 
plate  are  sealed  all  the  way  round,  and 
this  converts  the  whole  lower  surface  of 
the  plate  into  one  great  suction-pad— if 
we  may  use  that  term. 

One  of  (the  most  delicate  parts  of  the 
operation  is  the  trimming  of  the  plate  to 
just  that  line  that  will  best  seal  its  bor- 
ders, for  if  it  be  too  long  it  will  give  the 
muscles  an  opportunity  to  displace  it; 
if  too  short  it  may  allow  the  air  to  pass 
in,  and  thus  defeat  our  whole  purpose. 

It  ia  self-evident  that  the  upper  plate 
is  retained  by  air-pressure  against  grav- 
ity, while  the  lower  plate  adds  its  own 
weight  to  atmcwpheric  pressure;  and  so. 
compared  with  the  upper,  the  lower  has 
twice  its  own  weight  to  add  to  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  thus  showing  that  it  is 
a  better  subject  to  be  retained  by  auch 
pressure  than  the  upper  plate. 

The  lower  plate  has  always  been  a  hete 
noir  in  dentistry.  Of  course  we  all 
would  rather  fill,  treat,  crown,  or  bridge 
to  meet  the  conditions  we  find  in  the 
mouth,  but  occasionally  there  come  be- 
fore us  conditions  for  which  the  science 
and  art  of  dentistry  has  nothing  better 
to  offer  than  a  plate.  How  necessaiy, 
then,  both  for  the  comfort  of  the  patient 
and  for  our  own  credit,  that  it  be  made 
to  stick ! 
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If  ATZOKAIi  BENTAIj  ASSOCIATION. 


Tenth  Annual  Ifeetlnflr*  Atlanta,  6a.,  September  18-21,  1006. 
(Continaed  from  page  814.) 


UCnON  I:  Frosthetlo  Dentistry,  Crown  and  Brldfire  Work,  Ortho- 
dontia, Metallurgy,  Chemistry,  and  Allied  Balijects. 

Chairmem-~B.  L.  Thorpe,  St.  Loola,  Mo. 
Seeretarj/ — D.  O.  M.  IibCroh,  St.  Loals,  Mo. 


First  Day — Tuesday. 

The  first  meeting  of  Section  I  of  the 
National  Dental  A^ciation  was  called 
to  order  by  Dr.  Burton  liee  Thorpe, 
chairman,  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  Sep- 
tember 18th,  in  the  ball-room  of  the  New 
Kimball  House,  Atlanta,  6a. 

The  first  order  of  business  was  the 
reading  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Bichard 
Sdhua,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  entitled  "Some 
Thoughts  Concerning  the  Contact  of  the 
Teeth,"  as  follows : 

Soicx  Thoughts  Cohcebnino  the 
Contact  op  the  Teeth. 

Fallacious  and  indistinct  conceptions 
have  ever  tended  to  enrich  nomenclature. 
Unfortunately,  words  thus  coined  not 
only  failed  to  elucidate,  bat,  on  the  con- 
tr^,  complicated  matters.  la  uomen- 
chituie,  just  as  in  mechanics,  simplicity 
follows  the  solution  of  a  problem. 

In  the  dental  world  the  pathological 
condition  most  commonly  known  as  py- 
orrhea alveolaris  is  an  example  of  such 
an  imsohed  problem,  whose  many  names 
bear  evidence  of  an  indistinct  and  fal- 
lacious conception.  An  epithet  may  offer 
some  consolation  and  even  satisfy  the 
self-esteem  of  some  writers,  but  it  never 
adds  one  iota  to  the  solution  of  any  prob- 
lem. 

And  so  it  is  in  regard  to  the  contact 
of  tiie  teeth,  both  approximally  and  oc- 


clusaUy,  especially  the  latter.  Hasty  ob- 
servation of  the  interdependence  of  the 
dental  arches  has  prompted  the  necessity 
of  a  more  or  less  complicated  termin- 
ology  to  designate  harmony  and  the  vari- 
ous degrees  of  inbarmony. 

While  in  case  of  so-called  pyorrhea 
alveolaris  its  obscure  etiology  and  its  va- 
ried manifestations  may  be  responsible  for 
the  continued  use  of  its  superabundant 
names,  snch  reasons  no  longer  exist  for 
the  diverse  employment  of  terms  to  ex- 
press the  contact  of  the  teeth  of  oppos- 
ing arches.  Although  the  etiology  of 
malposed  teeth  is  as  yet  but  imperfectly 
understood,  we  are  so  cognizant  of  sufiS- 
cient  facts  concerning  the  contact  of  the 
teeth  as  not  only  to  preclude  the  neces- 
sity of  a  complicated  terminology,  but  to 
plainly  indicate  simplicity  of  terms. 

We  know  that  the  teeth  of  man  erupt 
to  take  their  places  in  a  fixed  order.  Thus 
no  one  doubts  or  disputes  that  it  is  nor- 
mal for  the  central  incisors  to  erupt  on 
each  side  of  the  median  line;  adjoining 
these  the  lateral  incisors,  canines,  first 
and  second  bicuspids,  first,  second,  and 
third  molars  take  their  places.  After 
recording  this  arrangement  of  teeth 
as  the  accepted  one,  I  was  just  about  to 
state  that  their  approximal  contact  had 
never  been  an  issue  of  dispute — when  I 
became  mindful  of  the  discussion  of  Dr. 
I.  B.  Davenport's  paper  in  1887.  (See 
Cosmos,  vol.  xxix,  pp.  413,  445.)  One 
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must  read  the  entire  discussion  to  fully 

appreciate  the  prevailing  misconcep- 
tion at  that  time — for  which  Dr.  Ar- 
thur's teaching  appeared  to  be  respon- 
sible— as  to  the  scheme  of  approximal 
contact  of  the  teeth.  It  seems  that  this 
article,  entitled  **The  Dental  Arches  of 
Man/'  embodied  >the  first  ray  of  truth 
which  penetrated  the  delusion  of  that 
day.  He  directed  the  eyes  of  the  think- 
ing dental  profession  to  that  scheme  of 
nature  which  provides  a  methodical  ap- 
proximal  contact  of  teeth.  This  fact  led 
the  same  author  to  the  realization  that 
for  the  fulfilment  of  their  function  the 
teeth  of  one  arch  must  come  into  contact 
with  the  teeth  of  the  opposing  arch  in 
accordance  with  an  equally  formulated 
design. 

To  express  the  contact  of  the  teeth  of 
opposing  arches  Dr.  Davenport  uses  the 
word  "articulation."  Numerous  other 
words  have  axiaea  to  designate  this  ana- 
tomical relation.  Many  oi  these  resulted 
from  a  different  significance  attributed 
to  this  contact,  and  most  of  them  were 
the  outcome  of  the  innate  unwillingness 
of  one  author  to  subscribe  to  the  diction 
of  another.  It  matters  little  what  we 
call  this  contact,  whether  it  be  articula- 
tion, occlusion,  interdigitation,  antago- 
nism, mordex  dentalis,  odontbarmosis,  or 
green  cheese,  just  so  we  understand  the 
picture  to  be  conveyed  by  the  word. 
Since  we  must  call  it  something,  I  hope 
that  in  the  near  future  all  orthodontists 
may  see  fit  to  adopt  the  word  occlusion, 
also  recommended  by  Dr.  Quilford  in  a 
paper  read  before  this  association  last  year. 
(See  Cosmos,  1906,  vol.  ilviii,  p.  135.) 

Not  only  did  the  naming  of  the  con- 
tact of  the  teeth  of  opposing  arches  create 
much  discussion,  but  authorities  also 
found  difficulty  in  agreeing  upon  a  pic- 
ture and  an  adjective  to  designate  a 
contact  which  is  according  to  the  stand- 
ard or  rule  that  is  observed  or  claimed 
to  prevail  in  nature.  Some  doubt  has 
been  expressed  as  to  the  justification  of 
denoting  a  certain  occlusal  contact  as 
"normal,"  because  the  design  of  nature 
in  many  instances  is  obscure.  Admitting 
the  frequrat  difiBculties  encountered  in 
drawing  a  line  between  health  and  dis- 


ease or  between  normal  and  abnormal, 

I  believe  that  such  doubt  in  case  of  the 
occlusal  contact  of  teeth  is  as  groundless 
as  a  doubt  in  regard  to  their  alignment 
in  the  arch  would  be.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  natural  selection,  which  prevails  in 
every  phase  of  nature,  tends  to  reprodace 
organs  best  adapted  for  the  peifonnance 
of  the  functions  demanded  of  them  bo 
that  they  may  endure  in  the  struggle  for 
existence.  It  seems  to  me  but  logical  to 
assume  that  the  germs  transmitted  for 
the  jaws  and  teeth  in  any  given  case  tend 
to  reproduce  jaws  and  teeth  primarily 
indicative  of  the  genus  to  which  the  pa- 
rents belong,  and  that  they  only  seconda- 
rily impress  upon  these  organs  the  family 
characteristics  of  the  more  immediate  an- 
cestors. Therefore  we  would  expect  to 
find  in  man  jaws  and  teeth  peculiar  to 
the  genus  Homo,  and  varying  within  cer- 
tain-limits according  to  laci^  and  family 
characteristics. 

No  one  who  has  been  in  the  general 
practice  of  dentistry  for  any  length  of 
time  could  fail  to  observe  identical  mal- 
position of  the  teeth  of  parent  and  chili 
To  what  extent  these  cases  are  heredita- 
rily transmitted  characteristics,  and  to 
what  extent  the  conditions  are  due  to 
similar  environments,  is  so  difficult  to  de- 
cide that  I  hare  no  desire  to  argue  the 
question,  but  I  wish  to  state  my  belief 
that  the  orthodontist's  duty  is  plain  in 
either  case.  He  must  strive  to  place 
these  teeth  into  the  occlusal  relations 
which  are  normal  for  that  type  of  the 
genus.  It  is  well  established  that  the 
teeth  of  all  mankind  are  not  only  of 
the  same  pattern  and  alignment  in  each 
arch,  but  that  an  identical  occlusal  ar- 
rangement prevails  with  equal  certainty. 
The  variations  consist  in  a  slight  differ- 
ence in  the  curvature  of  the  arches  and  a 
difference  in  the  position  the  dental  ar- 
ches occupy  upon  the  bodies  of  the  maxil- 
lary bones. 

Many  discussions  of  orthodontic  prob- 
lems have  been  suggestive  of  the  idea 
that  for  certain  types  of  the  genus  Homo 
thirty-two  is  too  large  a  number  of  teeth, 
and  that  crowding  of  these  reveals,  there- 
fore, a  plan  of  nature  to  eliminate  exces- 
sive teeth,  especially  for  the  purpose  of 
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improving  the  facial  contour.  If  we  stop 
to  coi^der  that  utility  is  of  first  impor- 
tance in  determining  everything  of 
vhich  we  are  conacious,  the  absurdity 
of  Ihis  intimation  becomes  apparent. 
Beauty  is  secondary.  We  unconsciously 
accept  as  a  standard  of  beauty  that  which 
atihty  inevitably  forces  upon  us.  Thus 
the  African  admires  the  prominent  lower 
port  of  the  face  due  to  physiological 
prognathism.  Prognathism  with  Uiese 
people  ia  a  matter  of  utility.  The  Can- 
^aian  admires  the  facial  contour  result- 
ing from  orthognathism,  which  is  also 
a  result  of  environment,  consequently  a 
matter  of  utility,  which  thus  creates  a 
standard  of  beauty. 

The  dependence  of  facial  contour  upon 
the  underlying  osseous  structure  and  the 
relative  standard  of  beauty  brings  to 
mind  the  able  article  of  Dr.  Bebb,  enti- 
tled "Disproportion  in  the  Dimensional 
Relations  of  the  Jaws  and  Teeth."  (See 
Cosmos,  1905,  vol.  xlvii,  p.  660.)  He 
writes  as  follows:  "If  I  interpret  the 
orthodontists  correctly,  they  would  say 
the  teeth  of  the  bulldog  are  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  supporting  integu- 
ment, only  you  must  establish  'noimal 
occlusion'  by  mechanical  procedure,  pro- 
trude the  jaws  and  contract  the  arches 
mitil  the  teeth  occupy  their  normal  posi- 
tion, such  as  the  conditions  were  before 
man  interfered. 

'^e  result  would  be  what?  A  dog 
with  body,  limbs,  and  crania  all  in  good 
proportion,  and  with  a  long,  narrow 
anoat,  like  a  wolf  or  coyote. 

"Shorten  the  mastiff's  arches  until  this 
noble  animal  resembles  an  overgrown  pug 
d<^  and  would  you  not  arrive  at  the  con- 
ditions which  the  orthodontists  seek  in 
&e  human?" 

Dr.  Bebb's  misinterpretation,  for  such 
it  is,  seems  to  be  quite  prevalent.  First 
of  all,  if  an  occlusionist  were  asked  to 
suggest  a  means  to  improve  a  bulldog's 
denture  he  would  certainly  not  think  of 
reducing  the  protrusion  of  that  freak's 
mandible.  On  the  contrary,  he  would 
endeavor  to  exaggerate  this  unnatural 
protrusion  in  order  to  enhance  the  rela- 
tive beauty  of  this  degenerate.  However, 
we  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  bulldog  is 


not  the  result  of  natural  selection,  and 
this  very  feature  of  protrusion  of  the 
mandible  at  which  the  fancier  aims 
would  disqualify  this  poor  freak  to  en- 
dure la  the  struggle  for  existence.  The 
occlusionist  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
buUdog's  relative  beauty  is  enhanced  in 
the  same  proportion  as  his  ugliness  in- 
creases and  tiie  usefulness  of  his  teeth 
for  the  purpose  of  mastication  dimin- 
ishes. 

Let  us  forget  freaks,  degenerates,  mon- 
strosities, etc.,  while  trying  to  formulate 
a  fundamental  principle,  and  -turn  our 
consideration  to  the  naturally  selected 
and  more  important  species,  such  as  the 
mastiff.  Again,  the  occlusionist  would 
refrain  from  even  an  attempt  to  reduce 
the  snout  of  a  mastiS  to  that  of  a  pug 
dog.  He  would  endeavor  to  restore  the 
dental  arches  to  those  positions  upon  the 
bodies  of  the  maxillary  bones  which  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  are  normal  for 
that  particular  species. 

In  conclusion  permit  me  to  urge  that 
not  only  should  the  orthodontists  agree 
upon  occlusion  as  the  word  to  draignate 
the  contact  of  the  teeth  of  opposing  ar- 
ches, but  that  this  contact  should  be  tha 
basis  of  all  their  efforts. 

Discussion. 

Dr.  S.  H.  QniLFOBD,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dr.  Summa  and  myself  agree  on  a  great 
many  points  and  we  disagree  on  others. 
He  belongs  to  what  is  sometimes  called 

the  "new  school"  of  orthodontia,  and  he 
generally  places  me  among  those  of  the 
"old  school,"  perhaps  not  so  much  on 
account  of  my  views  as  of  my  age.  So 
when  I  am  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  the 
old  school,  I  want  it  to  be  understood 
that  some  of  my  views  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  old  school,  and  a  great  many 
are  in  accord  with  those  of  the  new. 

Dr.  Summa  makes  a  plea  for  the  use  of 
the  word  occlusion,  and  alludes  to  the 
fact  that  I  spoke  on  this  subject  before 
this  body  a  year  ago.  In  the  selection 
of  terms  in  dentistry  we  have  the  same 
difficulty  that  is  found  in  many  other 
branches  of  the  sciences  and  arts — the 
difficulty  of  getting  the  right  word 
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to  express  exactly  what  it  is  intended 
to  convey.  In  many  cases  the  word 
does  not  exist,  and  we  hare  either  to  f  or^ 
mnlate  one  or  else  to  be  satisfied  frith  one 
that  does  not  quite  cover  the  ground.  To 
illustrate  this,  dentists  have  always  had 
difficulty  in  describing  that  portion  of  the 
tooth  which  lies  beneath  the  gum.  We 
have  not  a  word  to  express  it  exactly. 
We  once  spoke  of  it  as  the  fang,  but  the 
fang  is  outside,  and  not  underneath  the 
gum ;  then  we  spoke  of  it  as  the  root,  and 
while  that  is  not  strictly  correct,  it  is  the 
only  word  we  have  to  express  that  idea. 
And  tljis  is  so  with  many  other  words. 
For  years  we  spoke  of  the  **nerve"  of  a 
tooth,  but  we  now  call  it  'the  pulp.  So 
also  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  occlusion. 
We  have  had  a  number  of  words — a  half* 
dozen  or  more — that  do  not  exactly  ex- 
press the  idea  the  <term  should  imply. 
The  word  occlusion  does  not  quite  express 
it  either,  but  we  must  agree  upon  some- 
thing. For  many  years  we  spoke  of  it  as 
"articulation^'  of  the  teeth,  and  we  have 
an  instrument  called  the  articulator  to 
aid  us  in  arranging  artificial  teeth,  which 
operation  we  call  "articulating"  the 
teeth.  Now  in  a  measure  that  will  do, 
but  articulation  means  a  great  many 
things.  For  instance,  when  I  speak,  I 
am  articulating,  and  we  have  articulation 
of  l^e  bones  forming  a  joint.  Kow,  on 
the  other  hand,  occlusion  means  to  come 
together;  it  means  the  act  of  placing 
di^erent  things  in  contact,  end  to  end. 
It  does  not  relate  to  the  movements  of 
the  jaw,  but  it  means  coming  together, 
and  so  while  occlusion  does  not  accurately 
express  the  idea,  it  expresses  it  better 
than  does  articulation,  and  consequently 
we  have  agreed  to  use  tlw  word  occlu- 
sion. 

Another  illustration.  Many  years  ago 
dentists  were  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of 
the  palatal  for  the  upper,  and  lingual  for 
the  lower  inner  surfaces  of  the  teeth. 
This  is  correct,  but  we  have  eli-minated 
one  of  the  words,  and  we  call  the  upper 
and  lower  surfaces  lingual  because  the 
tongue  touches  both.  We  are  coming 
gradually  to  a  better  understanding  of 
nomenclature,  by  the  elimination  of 
words  that  do  not  serve  the  purpose  or 


intention.  Tou  know  how  common  k  is 
in  everyday  life,  when  ve  cannot  find  a 
word  to  express  a  condition  or  thing,  to 
go  to  some  foreign  language  for  it  And 
the  same  thing  applies  with  other  lan- 
guages in  relation  to  our  own.  For  in- 
stance the  French  people  have  no  vord 
for  beefsteak,  and  so  they  call  it  "biftdc." 
All  do  the  same  thing  in  regard  to  other 
languages. 

One  other  point  in  Dr.  Snmma's  pqwr 
I  would  like  to  speak  of,  and  that  is  in 
regard  to  the  classification  of  peculiar 
conditions.  In  many  cases  there  is  a  pe- 
culiar abnormal  condition  of  the  jaw  or 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  teeth  of  an 
individual,  and  we  notice  the  same  peca* 
liarity  in  the  children  of  that  individnal 
The  Msayist  says  he  is  not  satisfied  as  to 
whether  this  is  the  result  of  heredity  or 
environment.  It  is  my  opinion  that  it  is 
not  so  much  due  to  environment  as  to 
heredity,  because  certain  other  peculiari- 
ties wMch  we  see  we  cannot  doubt  hare 
been  due  to  heredity.  I  have  in  the 
course  of  practice  seen  two  individuals 
each  with  one  brown  eye  and  one  blue 
eye.  They  had  inherited  the  character- 
istics of  one  eye  from  one  purent  and 
those  of  the  other  eye  from  the  other 
parent.  That  was  not  environment  bat 
was  direct  transmission,  and  the  same 
thing  applies  to  other  characteristics. 
But  as  the  essayist  also  said,  whatever 
the  cause  of  malposed  teeth,  t^ie  duty  of 
the  orthodontist  is  to  correct  the  almop 
mal  condition. 

He  says  a  man  never  has  too  man; 
teeth.  There  is  no  question  of  that,  and 
in  most  cases  it  would  be  folly  to  lessen 
the  number.  I  have  taught,  as  ban 
many  others,  that  wherever  it  seems  to  be 
necessary  to  reduoe  the  number  of  teeth, 
even  by  one,  in  the  correction  of  an  ir- 
regularity— such  a  course  has  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  very  rarest  cases — this  pro* 
cedure  is  simply  a  compromise  betveen 
a  difficult  and  a  simple  operation;  a  ques- 
tion of  having  a  little  good  done,  or  not 
having  any  good  done  at  all. 

Br.  J.  A.  OoBMAN,  Asheville,  C. 
One  of  the  principal  points  Dr.  Summa 
brought  out  in  his  paper  was  simj>lici^, 
which  is  the  keynote  of  everything;  it 
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is  especially  so  in  orthodontia,  both  in 
the  matter  of  nomenclatme  as  well  as  in 
that  of  appliances. 

Another  point  he  brought  out  which 
IB  of  great  impoFtance  is  the  necessity 
for  a  Btndy  of  both  arches  in  the  correc- 
tion of  irregularities.  How  many  den- 
tists do  you  see  who  come  to  the  conven- 
tions with  one  cast  of  a  mouth  in  which 
there  exists  an  irregularity,  and  want  to 
know  how  to  correct  it  I  What  can  you 
tell  from  one  cast?  Nothing  at  all.  And 
yet  we  have  dentists  who  pretext  to 
straighten  teeth  by  looking  at  just  the 
cast  of  one  of  the  arches. 

One  portion  of  Dr.  Sunmia's  paper  ap- 
pealed to  me  particularly,  namely,  the 
one  in  whkh  he  says  tifiat  '^e  must 
strive  to  place  the  teeth  in  the  occlusal 
relation  which  is  normal  for  that  type 
of  the  gmtt»  Homo"  This  is  sometiiing 
that  we  should  alwa^n  watch.  So  many 
dentists  attempt  to  straighten  teeth  giv- 
ing no  thought  or  consideration  to  that 
requirement,  and  without  consideration 
as  to  future  results,  frequently  leaving 
the  patient  in  a  worse  condition  than  be- 
fore treatment  was  begun.  Beauty  is 
secondary  to  peiifect  occlusion;  tiierefore, 
non-extraction — ^by  all  means !  Normal 
does  not  mean  ''natural"  as  Dr.  Quilford 
said,  but  typical  or  regular,  and  let  us  all 
apply  occlusion  as  the  basis  of  all  our  ef- 
forts. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Pbbtb,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Just  one  point  in  re^tion  to  heredity  and 
enriionment — one  question  I  would  like 
to  Bsk.  If  it  is  not  environment  instead 
of  heredity  that  causes  these  peculiar  con- 
ditions, why  is  it  that  these  malforma- 
tions of  family  types  are  in  the  perma- 
noit  set  only?  We  rarely  see  a  deformity 
of  the  deciduous  teeth,  and  it  is  perfectly 
natural  that  the  deciduous  teeth  should 
be  affected  more  than  the  permanent  if 
it  is  due  to  heredity.  I  believe  it  is  more 
due  to  environment  in  every  case.  Hered- 
ity may  have  a  trifling  induence,  but  I 
believe  these  malformations  mainly  due 
to  environment. 

Dr.  Q.  V.  I.  Bbown,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
I  was  veiy  much  interested  in  the  fact 
that  the  essayist  made  the  point — the 
chief  one,  as  I  understand  it — of  bat- 
[vco..  zux^^W] 


tling  for  a  distinct  term  -that  would  al- 
ways represent  the  same  idea.  As  to 
whether  occlusion  is  exactly  the  word  or 
not  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  I  believe 
it  to  be  the  pr<^er  tenn.  The  fact  that  • 
we  ought  to  have  as  nearly  as  possible 
a  distinct  term  is  beyond  question.  I  am 
obliged  to  take  issue  somewhat  with  the 
essayist  in  regard  to  his  sayiug  that  he 
was  not  dealing  with  freaks,  and  then 
going  on  with  his  paper.  Of  course, 
when  you  are  dealing  with  orthodontia 
cases  you  are  for  the  most  part  dealing 
with  freaks  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

As  to  the  question  of  etiology,  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  should  he  elaborated  upon 
m  this  discussion,  and  particularly  in 
view  of  the  point  raised  by  the  last 
speaker,  that  generally  the  deciduous 
teeth  in  the  mouths  of  young  children 
are  at  least  to  a  very  considerwle  degree 
regular,  and  he  gathers  from  this  fact 
that  the  tendency  to  irregularity  in- 
creases as  the  individual  grows  older, 
and  that  it  must  therefore  necessarily 
be  a  question  purely  of  environment. 
Now  that  does  not  follow  at  all,  and  in 
order  to  know  why  it  does  not,  one  should 
go  back  to  the  study  of  embryonic  sec- 
tions. 

Those  who  have  thought  of  the  sub- 
ject know  that  this  question  is  decided 
in  a  large  degree  during  the  very  early 
periods  of  tooth-life.  We  know  that  dur- 
ing the  fifth  or  sixth  week  the  germs  of 
the  deciduous  teeth  are  all  well  under 
way.  The  follicle  has  begun  to  be 
formed,  and  can  readily  be  shown  by  mi- 
croscopic sections,  and  later  on  there  is 
a  budding  oft  from  it  that  becomes  the 
follicle  of  the  permanent  set  Anyone  can 
readily  understand  that  even  at  thai  early 
period  anything  that  might  disarrange 
or  disturb  this  cell  development  will  in- 
terfere with  its  normal  development.  We 
agree  with  the  essayist  thart  there  are  cer- 
tain characteristics  which  are  apparent 
in  these  tissues.  The  tendency  to  irregu- 
lar cell  development  applies  not  only  to 
the  developing  teeth,  but  equally  as  well 
to  other  organs  and  portions  of  the  body 
in  course  of  development  at  that  time; 
and  consequently  we  have  come  to  recog- 
nize certain  types  of  dental  irregularity 
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as  being  characteristic  of  certain  types 
of  people. 

Again,  taking  up  the  question  of  en- 
Tironment — this  force  not  only  disar- 
ranges the  occlusion,  but  interferes 
with  musciilar  action,  and  other  mus- 
cles besides  the  muscles  con<%med  in 
occlusion  have  much  to  do  with  the 
question  of  irregnlarity.  In  speaking  of 
heredity  I  do  not  mean  to  attribute  to  it 
that  which  we  recognize  as  due  to 
environment.  I  recognize  fully  that  any 
attempt  at  correction  of  this  trouble 
without  taking  into  account  correction 
of  these  muscular  forces  will  be  useless, 
but  I  do  not  like  to  hear  a  statement 
made  which  places  the  entire  responsi- 
bility upon  one  single  factor,  for  it  is 
apparent  that  it  may  rest  in  any  case, 
according  to  the  individual,  upon  either 
or  both.  As  an  example  I  want  to  speak 
of  greater  deformities.  I  have  been  keep- 
ing a  record  of  cases  of  haxe-lip  and  cleft 
pdate,  and  find  that  the  deformity  in 
many  instances  in  a  particular  family 
will  skip  a  generation.  This  happens  so 
often  that  one  cannot  question  that  he- 
redity is  a  factor.  If  I  once  find  in  the 
clinical  history  of  that  family  that  there 
has  been  paralysis,  tubercular  tendency, 
or  neurosis,  the  offspring  from  such  in- 
dividuals must  be  people  in  whom  ir- 
regular cell  development  has  occurred. 

Dr.  Geohge  E.  Hunt,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  Today,  as  ever,  I  approach  the 
ground  of  the  orthodontist  with  fear  and 
trembling,  because  I  know  nothing  abont 
it,  and  I  have  a  high  respect  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  subject;  but  rather 
than  speaking  of  the  patients  of  the  or- 
thodontist as  freaks,  I  confess  that  I  am 
often  inclined  to  apply  that  term  to  the 
operator. 

There  is,  however,  one  thing  I  want 
to  speak  of,  and  that  is  heredity.  I  was 
raised  on  Darwinism  to  a  degree,  and  I 
still  agree  with  him.  The  ailment  ad- 
vanced  this  afternoon  in  regard  to  the 
regularity  of  the  deciduous  teeth  as  dis- 
proving the  influence  of  heredity  will 
perhaps  lose  force  if  we  consider  the  con- 
ditions in  the  arches  when  the  deciduous 
teeth  are  being  erupted.  These  do  not 
fill  tile  arch  as  do  the  permanent  ones. 


As  the  child  grows  there  is  an  expansion 

of  the  arch,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
germs  of  the  teeth  are  assuming  their 
proper  position  in  relation  to  the  position 
that  they  will  later  assume  in  the  ma- 
tured jaw.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  or- 
thodontists ever  since  they  have  advanced 
the  theory  that  because  ih&  deciduous 
teeth  are  regular,  irr^^larities  of  the 
permanent  teeth  are  due  to  environment, 
have  failed  to  take  into  consideration  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  jaws  and  the  pres- 
sure of  the  tongue  and  cheeks  in  bring- 
ing the  deciduous  teeth  into  position.  We 
have  all  seen  deciduous  canines  erupting 
in  an  irregular  position,  but  later  assum- 
ing their  proper  positions  through  the 
growth  of  the  arches  and  the  pre^ure  of 
the  tongue  and  cheeks.  And  I  believe  that 
we  have  evidences  in  other  organs  as  well 
as  in  the  teeth  that  these  characteristics 
are  due  to  heredity. 

Br.  SuMUA  (closing  the  discussion). 
I  am  grateful  for  the  liberal  discussion 
given  this  brief  and  somewhat  unfin- 
ished paper.  Its  brevity  is  due  to  a  re- 
quest of  the  chairman ;  and  while  I  also 
like  short  papers,  I  feel  that  one  cannot 
do  justice  to  s  subject  in  too  brief  an 
essay. 

Now,  in  the  difBculty  of  agreeing  upon 
a  nomenclature,  we  resemble  the  followers 
of  other  branches  of  the  sciences  and  arts. 
The  great  biologists  have  not  been  able 
to  agree  upon  a  nomenclature  for  the 
question  of  heredity,  and  if  we  study  this 
we  find  that  it  all  comes  down  to  one 
theme,  t.e.  that  there  must  be  transmitted 
from  the  parent  to  the  offspring  vital 
units.  These  vital  units  have  been  named 
differently  by  different  authors.  One 
calls  them  gemmules,  another  pangens, 
another  biophores,  and  still  another  mt- 
cellce;  yet  they  are  all  one  and  the  same 
thing — ^vital  units.  I  assure  you  that 
the  study  of  this  question  wonld  also  be 
simplified  if  biologists  could  be  as  har- 
monious  in  accepting  one  term  as  den- 
tists have  been  in  the  acceptance  of  the 
term  occlusion.  I  tried  to  be  more  ex- 
plicit in  a  paper  I  presented  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Or- 
thodontists, as  regards  tiie  question  of 
heredity,  the  transmission  of  acquired 
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charaoteristics,  and  the  effect  of  environ- 

ment  upon  the  position  of  the  teeth. 
The  best  that  I  know  at  present  is  that 
every  organ  owes  its  existence  to  a  trans- 
mitted germ,  but  it  owes  its  final  form 
to  that  transmitted  germ  plus  the  influ- 
ence of  external  agencies.  During  the 
period  of  eraption  of  the  decidnous  teeth 
the  external  influences  are  less  in  power, 
but  as  the  child  lives  on,  it  is  subject  to 
disease  and  o^her  influences  which  im- 
press themselves  upon  all  growth,  conse- 
quently we  find  a  great  tendency  to  mal- 
occlusion in  the  permanent  set 

As  to  acquired  characteristics  dealt 
with  in  the  problem  of  heredity,  we  ought 
fiist  to  decide  what  acquired  character- 
istics are,  and  then  we  might,  at  least  in 
a  limited  way,  decide  between  trans- 
missible and  non-transmissible  acquired 
characteristics;  at  this  time  I  am  only 
prepared  to  say  that  mutilations  are  non- 
transmissible.  One  could  argue  for  hours 
along  this  line.  There  are  tiiose  who  ar- 
gue that  malposed  teeth  are  due  to  en- 
vironment, and  then  again  there  are 
those  who  argue  that  malposed  teeth  are 
due  to  heredity.  I  believe  that  some  are 
due  to  environment,  and  others  due  to 
heredity,  and  it  will  be  a  problem  for  the 
orUiodontists  to  distinguish  between  these 
two.  We  cannot  expect  to  decide  this  ex- 
cept in  a  few  cases.  I  believe  that  the 
tooth  is  the  initiative  for  the  existence  of 
the  calcified  jaw,  and  the  development 
and  growth  of  the  teeth  mold  the  jaw  un- 
der favorable  conditions  into  a  normal 
jaw,  bat  under  adverse  conditions,  into  a 
badly  formed  jaw.  The  chief  factors 
coccemed  in  the  development  of  the  jaws 
are  the  growth  of  the  teeth  within  them 
and  the  external  influences,  i.e.  tension 
of  the  muscles  of  the  cheeks,  lips,  and 
tongue,  and  the  difference  of  akmW' 
pheric  pressure  from  vrithin  and  from 
without  the  oral  cavity. 

Br.  Quilford  Jipoke  of  the  "old  school" 
orthodontists.  There  is  not  so  much  dif- 
ference between  the  old  and  the  "new 
school"  of  orthodontists,  if  we  cast  aside 
peraonal  interests.  Dr.  Guilford  and  I 
agreed  on  more  points  than  many  ex- 
pected. It  is  a  matter  of  casting  aside 
personal  feeling  to  work  out  fondunental 


principles,  and  the  slight  difference  of 

appliances  can  be  readi^  remedied. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  thank  both  the 
society  and  the  diBcaaeers  for  their  kind 
attitude. 

The  next  order  of  business  as  an- 
nounced by  the  President  was  the  read- 
ing of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Qeorgb  H.  Wil- 
son, Cleveluid,  Ohio,  on  "Phases  of  Art 
in  Proethesis,"  as  follows: 

Phases  or  Abt  in  Prosthbbis. 

Twenty  yeaxs  ago  •there  was  mack  die- 
cussion  about  dentistry  being  a  specialty 
of  medicine;  today  we  are  more  con* 
cemed  about  the  specialties  of  dentistry. 
There  are  several  distinct  departments 
of  the  science  and  art  of  dentistry  that 
are  being  more  or  less  specialized.  The 
more  prominent  ones  are  operative,  pros- 
thetic, orthodontic,  prophylactic,  surgi- 
cal, and  mechanical.  There  is  no  well- 
defined  natural  line  of  demarkation  be- 
tween these  specialties — each  overlaps  the 
other;  however,  arbitrary  lines  are  being 
drawn.  It  is  only  necessary  in  this  paper 
to  define  what  we  understand  as  the  prov- 
ince of  the  department  of  prosthesis. 
Therefore  we  define  prosthesis  as  the 
science,  art,  and  esthetics  of  restoring  a 
lost  dental  organ  or  organs  and  their  as- 
sociate parts  with  an  artificial  substitute. 
Science  is  the  classified  knowledge  per- 
taining to  the  specialty;  art  is  the  skil- 
ful doing  of  the  work;  and  esthetics  is 
the  harmonizing  of  the  instrument  with 
its  environmente. 

This  definition  states,  as  the  minimum 
field,  a  lost  dental  organ.  Here  is  where 
an  arbitrary  line  dividing  the  two  depart- 
ments, operative  and  prosthetic,  is  neces- 
sary. The  prosthetist  considers  when  so 
much  of  the  natural  tooth  is  lost  as  to 
necessitate  tlie  substitution  of  an  arti- 
ficial crown  that  the  case  belongs  to  his 
department;  while  the  operator  could 
justly  claim  the  case  so  long  as  a  restora- 
tion can  be  attached  to  the  root.  By  the 
definition,  a  bridge  undoubtedly  belongs 
to  the  prosthetist,  but  a  bridge  cfuinot  be 
attached  without  a  crown,  some  modifica- 
tion of  a  crown,  or  some  form  of  attach- 
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ment  tiiat  bebngs  to  operative  dentistry. 

Hence  it  is  apparent  that  the  line  must 
be  drawn  witJi  the  crown  of  the  tooth, 
giving  the  case  to  the  prosthetist  as  soon 
as  a  full  artificial  crown  is  required.  The 
setting  of  an  artificial  ready-made  crown 
does  not  logically  belong  to  prosthesis, 
and  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  tiie  operator.  If  the  entire  profes- 
sion were  divided  into  the  two  specialties 
— operative  and  prosthetic — and  the  line 
of  demarkation  as  laid  down  were  rigidly 
adhered  to,  there  is  no  question  but  that 
more  natural  crowns  of  the  teeth  would 
be  saved  than  if  artificial  crowns  of  some 
or  all  forms  were  considered  as  opera- 
tive work.  The  treating  and  preparing 
of  roots  and  teeth  for  crowns  and  bridges 
is  really  operative  work,  but  it  will  usu- 
ally be  for  the  best  interests  of  both  pa- 
tient and  dentist  if  the  prosthetist  pre- 
pares the  abutments  for  the  superstnic- 
ture  he  is  to  build.  Assuming  that  the 
minimum  field  of  the  prosthetist  is  the 
construction  of  a  crown,  and  that  he  may 
be  required  to  supply  appliances  for  lost 
lips,  noses,  cleft  palates,  excised  mandi- 
bles and  maxillffi,  and  fractured  jaws,  his 
usual  field  of  service  consists  in  restoring 
masticating  surfaces  and  the  contour  and 
hannony  of  the  lower  third  of  tiie  face. 

Sociei^  recognizes  >two  kinds  of  art — 
utilitarian  and  esthetic.  Someone  has 
said  that  the  difficulties  of  prosthetic  res- 
toration increase  with  the  amount  of 
lost  tissue  to  be  restored.  As  time  is 
limited,  we  will  consider  in  this  paper 
only  the  restorations  for  well-rworbed 
edentulous  jaws.  We  desire  to  discuss 
certain  phases,  both  utilitarian  and  es- 
thetic, of  restoration,  without  discussing 
materials. 

When  the  teeth  are  extracted  certain 
physiological  changes  take  place,  which 
are  usutuly  quite  complete  in  from  one 
to  two  years.  These  changes  consist  of  a 
resorption  of  a  large  portion  of  the  alveo- 
lar processes  and  their  integuments.  Na- 
ture has  designed,  although  in  ninety-five 
per  cent,  of  cases  the  upper  teeth  over- 
lap the  lower,  that  the  dental  curve  of 
the  lower  teeth  to  be  greater  than  that  of 
the  npper,  and  the  long  axis  of  the  teeth 
a  slight  incline,  wifh  the  end  at  the 


apices  of  the  lower  teeth  farthest  from 

the  center.  It  naturally  follows  that 
the  relative  positions  of  the  curve  of 
the  summits  of  the  alveoli  are  mvsik 
changed  as  resorption  takes  place.  As 
the  alveoli  of  the  maxilla  recede  upward 
and  inward,  the  simimit  curve  must  di- 
minish ;  and  as  the  alveoli  of  the  mandi- 
ble recede  downward  and  outward,  ^ 
summit  curve  must  expand;  hence  the 
anatomical  relation  of  the  summit  cnrres 
has  been  entirely  destroyed,  and  it  has 
thus  added  greatly  to  the  diflBculties  of 
a  utilitarian  restoration  of  the  lost  organs. 
Besides  the  changed  relation  of  the  ful- 
crum for  the  restorative  applianoe,  the 
features  have  been  distorted  by  tl»  set* 
tling  of  the  origin  of  five  pairs  of  muscles 
of  expression. 

The  depressor  alae  nasi  and  compressor 
nasi  both  arise  in  the  upper  incisive 
fossa,  and  are  inserted  respectively  into 
the  septum  and  wing  of  the  nose.  By  the 
process  of  resorption,  either  these  mus- 
cles are  stretched  or  the  tip  and  wing  of 
the  nose  are  depressed.  It  is  obvious  that 
any  attempt  at  padding  out  these  muscles 
with  an  artificial  appliance  will  only  ex- 
aggerate the  deformity. 

The  levator  anguli  oris  arises  in  the 
upper  cuspid  fossa,  and  is  inserted  in 
the  angle  of  the  mouth.  The  resorption 
of  the  process  does  not  put  this  muscle 
upon  a  strain,  yet  it  is  necessary  in  the 
artificial  denture  to  notch  out  its  periph- 
ery and  buccal  surface,  just  back  of 
the  cuspid  eminence,  or  the  muscle  will 
be  very  much  distorted  and  tiie  patient 
will  have  the  appearance  suggestive  of  a 
constant  snu-l. 

The  levator  menti  arises  from  the 
lower  incisive  fossa,  and  protrudes  or 
rolls  the  lip  outward ;  thus  when  resorp- 
tion has  taken  place,  and  a  restorative 
appliance,  is  inserted,  no  strain  should  be 
placed  upon  this  muscle. 

The  depressor  alse  nasi,  compnmi 
nasi,  and  levator  menti  explain  why  the 
periphery  of  the  upper  and  lower  den- 
tures must  slant  from  the  cuspid  emi- 
nences to  the  median  line. 

The  buccinator  arises  from  the  baccal 
surface  of  the  alveolar  process  of  the 
maxilla,,  and  is  inserted  in  the  buccal  snr- 
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face  of  the  alveolar  proce'sa  of  the  mandi- 
ble. As  both  the  origin  and  insertion  of 
this  muscle  have  receded,  it  is  apparent 
that  a  restoration  to  the  original  contour 
of  the  tissue  is  impossible.  Also  it  must 
be  remembered  tniat  this  miiscle  is  not 
only  a  muscle  of  expression,  but  of  maeti- 
cahon,  and  that  too  great  an  attempt  at 
restoration  will  interfere  with  the  re- 
tention of  the  denture. 

When  we  consider  that  an  upper  den- 
ture is  held  in  position  by  adhesion 
through  contact,  and  po^ibly  tempo- 
rarily by  atmospheric  pressure — and  in 
addition  to  this,  the  exaggerated  relation 
of  the  summit  curves,  also  the  action  of 
the  buccinator  muscles — then  it  can  be 
easily  comprehended  why  the  physical 
laws  of  leverage  are  such  an  important 
factor  in  dentd  restoration. 

If  these  statements  are  facts,  then  it  is 
a  lexical  deduction  that  it  is  a  physical 
impossibility  to  make  a  perfect  anatomi- 
cal restoration.  It  is  also  a  justifiable 
conclusion  that  the  insertion  of  an  arti- 
ficial denture  is  no  mean  or  trivial  opera- 
lion;  that  it  requires  the  knowledge  of 
a  scientist,  the  skill  of  an  artificer,  and 
the  judgment  of  an  experienced  esthetist. 

Does  it  seem  an  imposition  upon  a 
trueting  public  for  a  careless  operator 
who  despises  "plate  work,"  with  the  aid 
of  a  mechanical  laboratory  to  insert  ar- 
tificial dentures?  Undoubtedly  the  pa- 
tient will  be  better  served  because  of  the 
mechanical  laboratory,  even  though  it  be 
a  thousand  miles  away,  than  if  the  indif- 
ferent operator  had  made  the  "job."  It 
is  true  there  are  operators  with  the  es- 
thetic sense  so  well  developed  that,  with 
the  aid  of  a  mechanical  man,  they  will 
better  serve  the  patient  than  the  aver- 
age prosthetist,  and  possibly  better  than 
any  prosthetic  specifJist.  If  this  should 
be  the  case,  it  is  because  of  the  different 
caliber  of  the  operator  and  the  specialist. 
No  argument  is  necessary  to  prove  the  aa- 
sertion  that  any  man,  no  matter  how  bril- 
liant, will  nearer  reach  perfection  by  con- 
fining his  talents  to  a  narrow  line  of  work 
than  by  dividing  his  time  and  energies 
betweoi  several  specialties  that  are  only 
indirectly  associated.  It  does  not  fol- 
low because  a  man  is  devoting  his  entire 


time  to  a  special  line  of  work,  that  he  is 
enriching  the  field  of  that  specialty,  for 
there  are  comparatively  few  minds  cap- 
able of  originating  and  executing  new 
ideas.  Some  one  has  said,  "One  truth 
discovered  is  immortal,  and  entitles  its 
author  to  be  so;  for  like  a  new  substance 
in  nature,  it  cannot  be  destroyed."  Most 
of  us  follow,  and  do  well  to  perfect  our- 
selves in  that  effort.  However,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  any  man  will  do 
better  work  if  he  confines  himself  to  a 
limited  field  than  if  he  tries  to  do  many 
things. 

Recognizing  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  both  the  hard  and  soft  tis- 
sues, two  things  are  required  of  the  pros- 
thetist :  to  restore  the  ability  to  masticate 
— and  to  beautify.  The  first  of  these  is 
not  within  the  province  of  this  paper; 
and  we  r^ret  our  limitations  in  dealing 
with  the  other.  However,  we  make  our 
offering,  trusting  it  may  help  some,  and 
prompt  others  to  carry  the  subject  to  its 
fruition. 

Before  we  proceed  we  must  define 
the  two  words,  "normal"  and  "natural." 
Last  year  in  his  paper  on  *The  Nomen- 
clature of  Orthodontia"  (Dbntal  Cos- 
mos, vol.  xlviii,  p.  135)  Dr.  Guilford 
stated:  "Normal  does  not  mean  natural, 
as  one  would  often  infer  from  its  com- 
mon use.  Its  definition  is  'conforming  to 
a  type  or  standard.'  Its  synonyms  are 
'regular*  and  'typical' "  Natural  is  per- 
taining to  naiture,  as  produced  by  nature. 
Thus  we  say  the  alignment  of  the  teeth 
and  profile  of  the  face  are  natural,  be- 
cause they  are  as  produced  by  nature ;  but 
they  may  or  may  not  be  normal.  If  they 
do  not  come  to  the  line  of  harmony,  they 
are  not  normal.  If  there  is  perfect  har- 
mony, then  there  is  perfect  beauty  of  form, 
dependent  upon  the  beauty  of  the  type. 

We  assume  that  the  Creator  designed 
that  every  soul  should  inhabit  a  perfect 
body.  According  to  its  type  it  should  be 
like  the  Greek  creation  Apollo,  every  line 
and  every  inch  godlike  in  its  perfection. 
Had  the  original  design  prevailed,  there 
could  have  been  no  beauly  associated  with 
the  human  form,  because  there  would 
have  been  but  one  type,  and  each  indivi- 
dual would  have  been  a  duplicate  of  all 
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others.  Beauty  is  appreciated  by  con- 
trast only.  The  Creator  also  gave  the 
laws  of  environment.  Therefore  we  have 
no  two  perg(ms  that  are  exact  duplicates 
of  each  other.  As  the  body  is  molded 
and  shaped  by  external  mentsJ  and  physi- 
cal influences  through  conception  and 
gestation,  and  by  both  external  and  in- 
ternal mental  and  physical  influences 
through  infancy,  youth,  adult,  and  senil- 
ity, there  can  be  no  perfect  duplicate  or 
absolute  conformity  to  a  given  standard; 
and  yet  how  wonderfully  alike  are  hu- 
man beings ! 

Ethnologists,  physiognomists,  and 
other  scientists  have  divided  and  subdi- 
vided the  human  family  into  many 
clacees  for  the  purpose  of  better  studying 
man.  So  far  as  prosthetists  are  con- 
cerned, our  studies  have  been  confined 
almost  entirely  to  the  Caucasian  race, 
and  we  consider  only  such  classification 
as  will  aid  us  in  understanding  the  needs 
of  our  profession.  We  first  divide  the  race 
into  two  classes — light  (blond)  and  dark 
(brunette) — a  simple  classification  easily 
tmderstood  and  whidi  calls  attention  to 
certain  facts.  The  next  classification  is 
into  "temperaments,"  dividing  the  race 
into  four  or  five  classes,  according  to  the 
classification  chosen.  These  divisions 
with  their  various  combinations  will 
carry  us  much  farther  into  the  physiog- 
nomical study  of  our  patients;  will  es- 
tablish types,  and  teach  us  to  note  the 
variations  in  each  subject  from  the  type. 

Another  classification  we  may  call  the 
"dental  profile"  classification.  Scientists 
consider  this  subject  as  a  study  of  the 
facial  angle,  and  make  two  general  divi- 
sions— orthognathous  and  prognathous. 
This  division  is  of  little  value  to  the  den- 
tist, yet  the  study  of  the  profile  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  of  all  the  classifica- 
tions for  the  prosthetists. 

For  convenience  of  study  we  divide  the 
dental  profile  into  three  classes — straight 
profile,  convex  profile,  and  concave  pro- 
file. 

Scientists,  in  drawing  the  perpendicu- 
lar line  of  the  face,  have  it  touch  the 
most  prominent  point  in  the  median  liiK 
of  the  forehead  and  the  most  advanced 
portion  of  the  maxilUe. 


The  dental  profile  line  is  somewhat 
different  from  the  perpendicular  facial 
angle  line. 

The  first  class,  or  straight  profile,  is 
the  ideal  Greek  face.  The  perpendicular 
line  has  three  points  of  contact — ^the 
frontal  and  mental  eminences,  and  the 
middle  of  the  wing  of  the  nose.  The 
lower  lip  will  just  touch  the  perpen- 
dicular line,  and  the  upper  lip  will  be  a 
little  in  advance  of  the  line.  There  is 
no  question  that  this  is  the  normal 
profile  of  the  highest  ideal  of  beauty. 

The  second  class,  or  convex  profile,  has 
two  points  of  contact  with  the  perpen- 
dicular line — the  frontal  eminence  and 
a  point  at  the  base  of  the  nose  that  is  the 
same  distance  from  the  middle  of  the 
back  of  the  ear  as  the  frontal  eminence. 
In  the  ^e  this  point  will  be  the  center 
of  the  wing  of  the  nose. 

The  ideal  standard  of  this  class  has 
the  face  made  up  of  rounded,  graceful 
curves ;  forehead  high  and  slightly  reced- 
ing ;  nose  Greek  or  Roman  type ;  lips  full 
but  not  coarse;  chin  receding  but  not 
weak ;  teeth,  both  number  and  alignment 
normal.  Uo  competent  orthodontist 
would  think  of  converting  this  ideal  of 
our  second  class  into  the  first  or  straight 
class,  for  he  would  recognize  that  the 
harmony  of  the  features  would  be  de- 
stroyed. 

The  third  class,  or  concave  profile,  has 
the  frontal  and  mental  eminences  in  con- 
tact with  the  perpendicular  line.  It  is 
not  possible  to  conceive  of  this  profile 
being  a  mark  of  beauty,  and  it  is  for- 
tunate tha>t  the  class  is  small  compared 
with  the  other  two.  It  is  a  condition 
confronting  the  prosthetist,  and  he  must 
place  the  features  in  as  pleasing  a  rela- 
tion to  the  concave  curved  line  of  the  in- 
dividual as  possible. 

The  physiognomy  of  man  is  gradually 
changing  and  tending  toward  new  types. 
The  intermarriage  of  different  nation- 
alities and  the  modes  of  living,  causing 
mental  development  and  physical  degen- 
eracy, partly  account  for  this  condition. 
For  the  last  few  years  the  orthodontists 
have  been  impressing  upon  our  attention 
the  importance  of  teeth  in  the  physic^- 
nomy  of  man,  and  giving  us  a  rational 
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reaaon  for  many  of  ihe  abnonnal  condi- 
tions. This  same  study  is  of  value  to  the 
prosthetist,  as  it  aids  him  to  tmderstand 
the  designs  of  nature  for  -the  individual 
case,  and  aids  him  also  in  classification. 
In  studying  the  harmonies  and  inhar- 
monies  of  tiie  face,  it  is  important  that 
we  consider  the  causes  as  well  as  the 
effects. 

These  few  -thoughts  upon  the  profile 
have  been  given  to  impress  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject,  and  to  show  that 
it  is  a  rich  field  for  original  work. 

^en  the  prosthetist  has  studied  the 
individual  case  and  classified  it,  he  is 
confmited  wit^  the  question:  What  is 
one's  duty,  to  restore  the  features  to  the 
natural  or  to  the  normal  condition?  It 
is  apparent  that  a  normal  convex  profile 
should  not,  in  a  portion  of  its  outline,  be 
convoted  into  the  concave  t3rpe,  and  thus 
form  an  ogee  monstrosity.  Each  indi- 
vidual case  must  be  kept  within  its  nor- 
mal class,  and  then  it  is  a  matter  of  judg- 
ment for  the  prosthetist  and  patient  to 
decide  how  much  the  natural  peculiarities 
eh&ll  be  modified. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  ph^i- 
ognomists  make  a  distinction  between  the 
anatomy  and  the  expression.  Expression 
is  of  the  soul,  by  or  through  the  anatomy. 
Therefore  deformities  of  the  anatomy 
may  belie  the  soul.  The  prosthetist 
should  study  well  to  have  the  teeth  of 
the  proper  size,  color,  form,  and  arrange- 
meiU  to  harmonize  with  the  rest  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  face.  The  esthetics  of 
prosthesis  may  be  expressed  thus — ^''an- 
atomical harmony"  and  "pleasing  in  ex- 
pression.*' 

The  next  phase  we  shall  consider  is  the 
prosthetist  himself.  For  information 
upon  the  subject  we  sent  a  letter  contain- 
ing the  following  questions  to  seventfr- 
one  college  teachers,  and  larter  to  eight 
men  referred  to  us  as  specialists : 

Ate  you  teaching  Prosthesis  T  What  school  T 
Bo  70Q  practice  prosthesis  as  a  specialty? 
Do  70U  operate,  or  do  any  other  line  of  dental 
work!  Do  you  do  laboratory  work  for  other 
dentists  t  I>o  other  dentists  send  their  pa- 
tienti  to  you  for  prosthetic  woric? 

Waaat  give  roe  the  name  and  residence  city 
of  all  dnitists  whom  yon  know  to  be  con- 


fining thenuelves  to  prosthesis  as  a  specialty. 
I  do  not  want  parlor  men,  or  oommerci&l 
laboratory  men  who  work  for  dentists  only. 
I  do  not  desire  the  name  of  any  man  unless 
he  is  a  legal  practitioner,  and  works  at  least 
part  of  the  time  for  patients. 

From  the  replies  received  we  give  the 
following  summary:    The  number  of 

men  devoting  their  entire  time  to  the 
prosthetic  specialty  is  11.  Of  these  4 
are  teaching  prosthesis  but  not  conduct- 
ing a  practice ;  and  1  is  devoting  his  en- 
tire time  to  crown  and  bridge  work  and 
teaching.  All  others,  though  much  inter- 
ested in  prosthesis,  are  conducting  a  gen- 
eral  practice. 

Who  should  take  up  the  specialty  of 
prosthesis?  Those  men  who  have  been 
a  few  years  in  general  practice,  and  have 
acquired  a  love  for  and  a  reputation  in 
this  line  of  work.  No  man  is  justified  in 
giving  up  his  general  practice  unless  he 
is  certain  his  dental  confreres  will  sup- 
port h^  efforts  by  referring  their  patients 
to  him.  The  prosthetist  must  bear  in 
mind  that  it  will  be  the  case — as  it 
should  be — that  the  patients,  as  a  rule, 
will  first  go  to  an  operator. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  easayist  that  it 
is  impossible  to  build  a  living  practice  as 
a  prwthetist  without  the  assistance  of 
the  operators. 

The  field  is  great,  and  there  is  room 
for  a  large  nimiber  of  skilful  prosthetista 
if  the  dentists  will  support  the  latter 
rather  than  the  cheap  laboratories.  With 
a  body  of  men  devoting  their  lives  to  the 
science,  art,  and  esthetics  of  tills  spe- 
cialty, we  could  expect  great  advance- 
ment within  a  few  years. 

Disctission. 

Dr.  C.  J.  Grieves,  Baltimore,  Md.  I 
received  Br.  Wilson's  paper  some  time 
ago,  and  having  studied  it  carefully,  I 
must  say  that  I  am  much  impressed  with 
his  effort  to  £^ve  us  definite  matiiematical 
lines  by  which  we  could  produce  art.  I 
do  not  say  that  this  is  possible,  but  I  do 
say  we  should  try  along  those  lines,  and 
should  thank  Dr.  Wilson  for  his  efforts. 
I  cannot  agree  with  him  in  the  conten- 
tion that  dentistry  should  be  further  di- 
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vided  into  specialties.  Orthodontia  lends 
itself  very  completely,  in  my  estimation, 
to  assignment  as  a  specialty,  and  for  rea- 
sons we  all  know.  Dr.  Wilson  has  defined 
the  prosthetist  as  a  man  who  does  every- 
thing in  dentistry  except  the  filling  of 
teeth,  the  simple  treatment  of  the  soft 
tissaes  when  such  treatment  is  necessary, 
and  that  of  the  pidpH3anal  with  its  con- 
tents for  the  preservation  of  a  tooth.  All 
else,  he  says,  is  prosthesis,  and  operative 
dentistry  is  to  he  confined  to  some  such 
limited  field.  Later  on  he  tells  us  that 
the  patient  would  naturally  go  first  to 
the  operator.  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
him,  and  believe  it  would  be  a  great  mis- 
fortune to  divorce  the  laboratory — the 
old-fashioned  laboratory — from  the  den- 
tal office.  Historically  we  came  near 
abandoning  it  at  one  time,  when,  on  the 
introduction  of  vulcanite,  the  operator 
loo^  down  upon  the  man  who  did  rub- 
ber work,  and  the  mechanician  despised 
the  man  who  would  not  soil  his  hands. 
Then  came  crown  and  bridge  work  into 
the  breach,  as,  in  my  estimation,  the 
greatest  savior  of  scientific  mechanical 
dentistry,  bringing  the  laboratory  nearer 
to  the  operating  room,  where  it  justly  de- 
serves to  be. 

So  much  of  what  Dr.  Wilson  calls 
prosthesis — beginning  with  the  treatment 
of  the  root  and  the  placing  of  the  artifi- 
cial crown,  clear  on  through  bridge  work, 
dentures,  vela,  splints,  and  what  not — 
is  really  operative  dentistry,  that  it  has 
for  a  long  time  been  my  belief  that  in- 
stead of  separating  prosthesis  from  the 
operative  chair,  prosthesis  should  be 
brought  to  the  chair — that  is,  more  op- 
erative methods  should  be  applied  to  the 
production  of  prosthetic  appliances.  I 
should  consider  it  a  great  misfortune  if 
dentistry  were  to  be  further  subdivided, 
thus  widening  t^e  chasm  between  pros* 
thesis  and  operative  dentistry.  It  is 
largely  a  matter  of  juggling  with  terms. 
The  simple  question  is,  whether  the  pub- 
lic will  be  better  served,  and  the  dentist 
made  happier  by  such  a  subdivision,  or 
whether  both  will  not  save  time  and  be 
more  contented  if  this  work  be  done  by 
om  man ;  that  is  the  point  to  be  consid- 


ered. For  instance  no  two  men  could 
possibly  reach  the  same  conclusion  as  to 
the  exact  time  when  the  mouth  is  fit  for 
the  placing  of  a  denture.  On  -die  con- 
trary, if  one  man  carries  out  all  of  the 
different  steps  in  the  operation,  he  may 
follow  different  metiiods  from  those  of 
tile  specialist,  but  to  my  mind  he  will  get 
just  as  good  results.  In  the  matter  of  ex- 
cluding occlusion  from  the  field  of  art 
in  prosthesis,  I  think  the  essayist  is  de- 
cidedly paradoxical.  No  matter  what  the 
art  may  be  made  to  embrace,  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  exclude  occlusion  from  the 
process  of  making  a  denture. 

Dr.  Wilson  has  defined  the  muscles  of 
expression,  and  has  described  their  inser- 
tions. It  is  a  rule  in  anatomy  that  if  a 
muscle  has  one  insertion  it  has  another. 
These  muscles  have  another  insertion, 
and  that  is  found  in  the  orbicularis,  and 
the  orbicularis  being  a  sphincter  may  be 
said  to  have  a  movable  insertion  in  its 
contact  with  the  teeth  and  the  alveolus. 
Therefore,  when  the  teeth  are  lost,  con- 
traction of  all  this  mass  of  muscles  in- 
cluding the  orbicularis  will  follow;  cou- 
pled with  such  contraction  a  shrinkage  of 
the  alveolus  will  take  place.  The  (uveo- 
lus  is  a  transitory  structure  which,  par- 
ticularly after  certain  diseases,  as  pyor- 
rhea, goes  on  wasting  definitely.  Thus 
we  may  have  in  mind  for  some  such  case 
Dr.  Wilson's  ideal  convex  facial  line,  and 
have  to  be  satisfied  with  a  ooncave  profile 
eventually.  All  we  can  do  is  to  produce 
utility  combined  with  art.  It  would  be 
the  highest  ideal,  if  we  could  brix^  onr 
practice  up  to  the  standard  set  by  Dr. 
Wilson,  and  I  hope  we  may.  If  we  can 
but  learn  and  teach  the  art  of  prosthesis 
so  that  every  man  practicing  it  (and  most 
of  the  gentlemen  whom  I  see  before  me 
are  practicing  it),  particularly  those  in 
tiie  country  and  in  the  smaller  towns, 
where  it  would  be  impossible  to  have 
prosthetic  specialists,  may  do  the  best 
that  is  possible,  esthetically,  under  the 
circumstances,  after  giving  the  occlusal 
lines  and  the  arch  and  ridge  due  consid- 
eration, I  think  it  is  all  that  is  needed 
and  is  that  which  we  shoold  be  doing 
now. 
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Dr.  C.  L.  Alexandeb,  Charlotte,  N.  G. 
With  regard  to  that  portion  of  the  paper 
in  which  the  esaajist  refers  to  the  line 
of  demarkation  between  the  prosthetic 
and  the  op^tnre  dentist,  I  think  it 
would  be  Teiy  difficnlt  to  get  both 
branches  into  closer  relationship  tiian  he 
has  described.  While  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  essayist  at  all  as  to  the  matter  of  spe- 
ciahzing,  I  wish  every  man  practicing 
prosthesis  could  read  his  paper.  If  we 
had  a  better  knowledge  of  the  oral  cavity 
and  its  associate  parts  before  and  after 
resorption,  I  am  sure  it  would  enable  us 
to  do  more  artistic  and  useful  work,  and 
to  arrive  nearer  the  ideal  which  every 
man  must  have  in  his  mind  as  to  how 
work  should  be  done. 

I  am  sorry  Dr.  Wilson  did  not  describe 
some  of  his  methods  of  arriving  at  results, 
because  it  would  have  helped  us  more 
tiian  anytiiing  else.  Theory  is  all  right 
in  its  place,  but  without  practical  reauts 
it  is  a  failure. 

I  will  endeavor  to  describe  one  method 
that  I  have  adopted  in  the  making  of  arti- 
ficial structures — say  a  full  denture. 
After  preparing  the  cast,  I  produce  in 
modeling  compound  forms  of  such  a 
shape  as  to  represent  the  plate,  teeth  and 
all,  just  as  we  want  them  to  appear  in  the 
month.  By  doing  this,  and  putting  the 
forms  to  place  in  the  mouth,  we  can  see 
where  restoration  is  necessary,  being  care- 
ful to  trim  the  forms  to  allow  for  all 
Ungual  and  muscular  movements.  In 
this  way  we  obtain  casts  which  may 
serve  as  guides  in  the  construction  of  the 
permanent  dentures.  Those  of  you  who 
have  not  tried  this  method  will  find  it  a 
great  help  in  arriving  at  satisfactory  re- 
sults. 

Dr.  B.  J.  CiaEAND,  Chicago,  111.  I  am 
veiy  much  interested  in  this  paper.  It 
covers  so  much  ground  that  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  know  where  to  b^in  or  where  to  leave 
oif.  Dr.  Wilson  has  gone  over  so  much 
matter  that  I  feel  that  I  must  con- 
gratulate him  for  the  labor  involved  in 
the  preparation  of  the  paper.  Anyone 
who  attempts  to  give  us  anything  new  in 
what  appears  to  us  a  foreign  territory 
miut,  of  necessity,  give  much  of  his  time 
ind  considerable  attention  to  the  subject. 


I  aim  rather  inclined  to  think  that  the 
essayist  is  going  too  far  when  he  advo- 
cates so  much  specialization  in  dentistry. 
I  do  not  believe  in  the  subdivision  of 
dentistry  into  too  many  specialties,  viz, 
porcelain  work,  operative  work,  proe- 
thetic  work,  and  what  is  advocated 
by  some — ^the  subdivision  of  prosthetic 
work.  I  think  we  are  subdividing  too 
much,  and  I  believe  in  this  subdivision 
there  is  loss,  because  we  lose  the  spirit 
of  the  general,  and  when  we  lose  that 
we  lose  much  of  the  substructure.  I 
think  the  profession  is  sufRciently  sub- 
divided now  for  us  to  keep  in  touch 
with  everything  that  we  love.  My  pro- 
fession is  dear  to  me,  and  I  do  not 
like  to  hear  of  its  subdivision  if  it 
can  be  avoided.  I  like  operative  work, 
porcelain  work,  and  crown  and  bridge 
work,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  good 
idea  to  advocate  the  subdivision  of  a  sub- 
division ;  not  that  I  think  that  what  we 
say  here  today  will  be  done  tomorrow, 
but  it  may  be  done  sometime.  There  is 
sufficient  work  for  ua  to  do  in  other 
lines,  and  if  we  can  perfect  the  nomen- 
clature of  our  profession,  we  will  be 
building  a  straight  line  to  a  given  point. 
There  ere  too  many  words  that  mean 
the  same  thing.  I  would  like  to  see  our 
nomenclature  simplified,  so  that  when  a 
statement  is  made,  its  real  significance 
will  be  understood. 

That  dentistry  is  thoroughly  and  abso- 
lutely wedded  to  art  is  an  emphatic 
truth ;  art  in  every  phase  of  the  word — 
in  color,  shape,  shade,  and  build.  There 
is  in  every  phase  of  art  something  that 
appeals  to  us  as  dentists.  When  we  walk 
out  on  the  streets  of  this  beautiful  city 
of  Atlanta,  and  see  the  great  architectu- 
ral structures,  there  is  something  whidi 
appeals  to  the  dentist.  When  we  go  out 
into  the  realms  of  the  railroads  and  see 
the  immense  bridges  that  span  the 
streams,  we  find  something  there  that 
appeals  to  us  artistically.  Everything  in 
art  is  more  or  less  part  and  parcel  of 
what  we  as  dentists  are  working  for.  We 
should  not  relegate  too  much  to  speciali- 
zation, but  keep  close  to  the  general  prac- 
tice, as  it  broadens  the  mind  and  cer- 
tainly educates  the  hands.    We  should 
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identify  ourselves  with  other  associations, 

meet  in  other  conventions,  and  subscribe 
to  other  journals,  in  order  to  keep  in 
touch  with  those  who  are  laboring  for 
the  same  thing  as  are  we — to  make  more 
beautiful  and  preserve  that  which  Gk>d 
has  given  us. 

This  subject  is  broad,  and  so  far-reach- 
ing that  I  will  not  attempt  to  go  into  it 
farther  than  to  say  that  I  am  glad  to 
have  been  called  upon  to  discuss  this  ex- 
cellent paper,  since  it  is  in  thorough 
keeping  with  the  art  impulses  of  our  cas- 
ing. 

Dr.  WiLSOK  (closing  the  discussion). 
I  was  very  glad  to  hear  the  differences  of 
opinion  expressed,  because  that  is  the 
means  by  which  we  learn.  If  all  agreed 
with  me,  then  I  should  feel  that  I  had 
not  made  any  impression  upon  you. 

Dr.  Grieves  somewhat  misunderstands 
my  position  in  regard  to  specialties.  I  do 
not  for  a  moment  advise  any  man  to  take 
up  a  specialty  until  it  is  taught  in  the 
colleges.  Whea  a  man  becomes  inter- 
ested in  a  particular  line  of  work  more 
than  in  any  other,  there  is  no  question 
that  if  he  confines  himself  to  that  line 
of  work  exclusively  he  will  progress 
faster  than  before.  It  is  also  true  that 
specialists  are  liable  to  become  narrow 
in  their  views.  Our  whole  profession 
narrows  a  man,  and  when  it  comes  to  a 
smaller  part  of  the  profession,  it  tends 
to  make  a  man  still  more  narrow.  The 
question  arises  here  as  to  whether  we  are 
working  for  the  profession,  or  whether  we 
are  working  for  our  selfish  selves.  If 
we  intend  to  work  more  for  self  than  for 
the  development  of  the  profession  to 
which  we  belong,  we  should  never  go  into 


any  profession,  because  we  will  not  do  it 

any  good;  but  if  we  are  working  for  our 
profession  and  will  specialize,  we  will 
probably  do  more  for  it  than  othermse, 
provided  we  have  the  qualifications  for 
that  profession. 

Consequently  I  say  that  Dr.  QrieTes 
misunderstood  the  meaning  of  my  state- 
ment on  specialties  in  the  profession,  and 
when  he  claims  that  I  would  have  the 
prosthetist  take  in  all  of  dentistry  except 
a  minor  part  of  the  operative  man's  votk 
— that  is,  preparing  cavities,  inserting 
fillings,  etc. — ^he  likewise  misunderstood 
my  statements.  There  is  a  great  deal 
more  in  the  operative  field  than  those 
operations.  We  have  materia  medicaand 
therapeutics,  and  these  subjects  should  be 
a  great  field  for  the  operator.  Of  course 
he  must  put  in  fillings,  as  a  part  of  the 
treatment,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  in 
the  therapeutics  and  patholt^  of  den- 
tistiy.  I  would  not  for  a  moment  have 
the  prosthetist  trespass  in  the  field  of  the 
operator.  His  business  is  to  take  the 
mouth  after  the  dental  organs  are  lost, 
and  not  to  atl"end  to  the  operative  phases 
of  the  work,  because  he  is  not  prepared 
for  it.  And  likewise  the  man  who  prac- 
tices operative  work  and  restores  the  teeth 
to  their  original  usefulness  should  not 
enter  the  field  of  the  prosthetist,  because 
he  is  not  prepared  to  undertake  this  phase 
of  dentistry.  I  believe  that  as  a  profession 
we  can  advance  still  more  by  having  cer- 
tain men  take  up  certain  lines  and  follow 
thein  out.  And  I  hope  that  the  ideas  I 
have  advanced  along  this  line  will  leeeiTe 
consideration  and  will  do  some  good. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Montbly  Meetlnfr,  NoTember  1906. 


A  REGOLAB  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Odontological  Society  waa  held  on  Tues- 
day ev&amgy  November  20,  1906,  at  the 
Academy  of  Medicine,  No.  17  West  For- 
jy-third  street,  New  York  city.  The 
president.  Dr.  Van  Woert,  occupied  the 
chfdr  and  called  the  meeting  to  order. 

The  special  paper  of  the  evening  was 
read  by  Dr.  Frederick  C.  Kemple, 
Mb  subject  being,  "Orthodontia  as  a  Pro- 
phylactic Measure." 

[This  paper  is  printed  in  full  at  page 
337  of  the  pr^nt  issue  of  the  Cosmos.] 

Discussion. 

Dr.  M.  L.  Rhein.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  reading  a  copy  of  the  essayist's  paper 
some  days  ago,  and  have  had  some  little 
opportunity  for  studying  it,  and  I  be- 
lieve this  society  is  very  much  to  be  con- 
gratulated in  having  tlus  paper  presented 
to  it.  It  is  barely  possible  that  in  the 
reading  of  an  essay  of  this  kind,  or  in 
listening  to  it  for  the  first  time,  its  full 
significance  may  be  somewhat  lost — not 
that  anything  startlingly  new  has  been 
presented  by  the  essayist,  as  the  facts 
that  we  have  listened  to  ought  to  be  fa- 
miliar to  all  of  ns — they  seem  to  be  in- 
controvertible— ^but  the  one  fact  remains 
that  prior  to  this  occasion  the  subject  has 
never  to  my  knowledge  been  publicly  pre- 
sented to  the  profession.  The  importance 
of  prophylactic  treatment  of  the  mouth 
has  been  made  very  emphatic  for  a  great 
many  years  past,  and,  to  speak  broadly, 
the  disciples  of  prophylaxis  of  the  mouth 
bare  been  unquestionably  growing  in 
nomber  year  by  year. 

Now,  what  has  the  essayist  presented 
to  us  in  regard  to  this  fact?  We  are 
pretty  generally  agreed  on  what  he  has 
laid  down,  viz,  that  if  you  keep  the 
mouth  ia  on  absolutely  clean  condition, 


you  will  keep  that  mouth  in  a  physio- 
logical condition;  you  will  keep  it  free 
not  only  from  the  invasion  of  caries, 
but  also  free  from  other  diseases  that 
attack  the  dental  organs  sooner  or  later 
and  with  more  or  less  emphasis.  This 
qnestion  of  keeping  the  mouth  clean 
seems  very  easy  at  first  sight,  especially 
to  the  layman  when  it  is  presented  to 
him,  but  we  know  what  a  difficult  matter 
it  really  is.  In  my  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject, I  have  become  acquainted  with  the 
fact  that  dentists  have  very  different 
views  aa  to  what  a  clean  mouth  is.  To 
say  that  it  is  kept  in  a  sterile,  hygienic 
state  admits  of  very  different  ideas,  ac- 
cording to  the  dentist  who  makes  the 
statement.  It  has  been  a  not  infrequent 
matter  to  have  patients  look  with  aston- 
ishment at  me  when  I  have  said  to  them, 
*^he  first  thing  that  is  necessary  in  your 
case  is  to  keep  your  mouth  in  a  sterile 
condition — clean  absolutely/'  and  to  have 
them  inform  me  that  it  had  been  but  a 
short  time  since  the  mouth  was  cleaned, 
and  they  do  not  thinik  they  ever  had  it 
in  a  cleaner  condition. 

The  point  that  I  wish  to  emphasize  in 
conjunction  with  this  fact  is  the  follow- 
ing: It  is  scarcely  possible  to  keep  a 
mouth  clean  many  days  or  many  hours 
without  operative  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  dentist.  In  other  words,  ac- 
cretions that  first  deposit  themselves  upon 
the  enamel  surface  are  microscopic  in 
character.  They  are  of  such  a  nature 
that  they  are  imperceptible  io  the  eye. 
This  has  been  very  beautifully  illus- 
trated by  some  of  Professor  Miller's  latest 
work.  Now,  when  these  accretions  have 
increased  in  thickness  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent,  they  become  unrecognizable 
to  a  great  many  dentists  because  of  their 
similarity  in  color  to  the  tooth-substance, 
bathed  as  they  are  in  the  oral  fluids.  It 
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is  not  uncommon  for  me  when  I  am  in- 
gtructrng  a  student  in.  the  method  of 
mouth-cleansing,  to  show  him  a  large 
amount  of  accretion  left  upon  the  tooth- 
surface  that  he  has  ahsolutely  failed  to 
perceive.  The  adjustment  of  the  rubber 
dam  to  such  a  tooth  and  drying  of  the 
surface  is  frequently  BuflBcient  to  open 
tiie  eyes  of  the  student  to  the  fact  uiat 
he  has  not  been  able  to  distinguish  this 
accretion  on  the  enamel  surface. 

The  essay  of  the  evening  is  replete 
with  merit,  and  I  have  looked  through  it 
from  beginning  to  end  with  the  deliberate 
object  of  endeavoring  to  find  some  point 
of  attack  upon  the  essayist,  and  from 
my  standpoint  it  is  invuLnerable  in  this 
direction.  It  is  not  my  object  to  discuss 
methods  of  prophylaxis,  nor  prophylaxis 
in  its  advantages  to  the  preservation  of 
teeth.  I  am  taking  it  for  granted  that 
this  is  an  admitted  fact,  and  I  believe  it 
is  so  by  the  majority  of  the  profession  at 
the  present  day,  although  I  do  occasion- 
ally see  some  patients  who  look  aghast 
when  I  suggest  a  treatment  of  this  kind 
every  four  weeks,  or  sometimes  every 
three  weeks.  They  remark  that  the  last 
dentist  always  told  them  that  such  a 
course  would  invariably  result  in  -the  ul- 
timate destruction  of  the  enamel.  I 
think  the  number  of  men  in  the  profes- 
sion today  who  make  those  statements 
is  constantly  becoming  amaller  and  smal- 
ler, so  I  do  not  propose  to  go  into  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  prophylaxis;  but 
the  point  is  that  if  every  mouth  were  a 
normal  physiological  mouth,  or  as  nearly 
such  as  possible,  dental  prophylaxis  as  it 
is  understood  would  become  a  very  sim- 
ple matter,  and  operative  dentistry  would 
likewise  become  a  comparatively  easy 
thing  for  all  of  us. 

But  we  find  mouths  in  which  there  is 
more  or  less  malocclusion,  where  the 
alignment  is  wrong  and  other  irregulari- 
ties of  the  arch  exist  that  harass  the  life 
of  the  operator,  and  where  additional 
operations  hare  to  be  done,  and  as  a  re- 
sult each  operation  becomes  in  turn  al- 
most an  individual  invention.  This  ap- 
plies as  much  to  operative  dentistry  as 
it  does  to  the  dentist  who  is  attempting 
to  practice  prophylactic  dentistry,  be- 


cause it  makes  it  necessary  for  such  a 
mouth  to  be  treated  much  more  fre- 
quently tiian  if  it  were  in  a  normal,  phys- 
iological state,  for  the  reason  which  the 
essayist  has  demonstrated — the  difSculty 
the  patient  himself  finds  in  keeping  sa<k 
a  mouth  clean. 

I  want  to  indorse  very  strongly  the 
criticism  which  the  essayist  made  in  re- 
gard to  a  statement  of  Br.  D.  D.  Smith's, 
that  in  this  age  of  civilization  mastica- 
tion and  the  use  of  the  normal  teeth 
were  unnecessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
life  in  its  normal  form.  Since  this  re- 
markable statement  of  Dr.  Smith's— I 
believe  it  was  in  1902  or  1903  at  Wash- 
ington— I  have  looked  in  vain  to  find  one 
man,  either  in  medicine  or  dentistry,  who 
has  lent  his  support  to  bxkAi  a  pecnliai 
and  astonishing  statement,  and  I  am  very 
glad  that  the  essayist  has  taken  up  this 
matter  and  condemned  it  in  such  Btrong 
terms.  I  want  to  add  my  quota  of  ad- 
herence to  what  he  has  said  as  to  the 
theory  that  the  entire  head  is  benefited 
from  the  use  of  -  the  jaws  in  msstication, 
and  in  order  that  they  should  functtooste 
pi-operly,  it  is  important  that  the  teeth 
should  not  be  in  an  irregular  position. 
The  experiments  that  he  has  noted,  con- 
ducted by  Professor  Fisher  in  elaborating 
what  is  known  as  the  ''Fletcher  idea"  are 
certainly  most  corroborative  of  this  doc- 
trine, and,  drawing  aside  a  moment  from 
the  purport  of  the  paper,  I  will  say  that 
every  dentist  in  the  world  should  do  his 
utmost  in  educating  the  mothers  of  the 
commimity  in  the  value  of  complete  mas- 
tication and  insalivation  of  errery  parti- 
cle of  food  that  is  taken  into  l^e  month. 

This  has  been  a  matter  upon  which 
I  have  felt  strongly  from  the  first  cUy  I 
entered  the  practice  of  dentisftry.  There 
is  nothing  new  in  it;  the  teachings  of 
physiology  thirty  years  ago  were  as 
strong  and  clear  and  patent  on  this  point 
as  they  are  today,  and  nothing  has  been 
discovered  in  all  this  time  tiiat  has 
changed  our  views  on  this  subject  I 
presented  the  essayist  with  a  few  slides 
of  my  own  for  him  to  show  in  corrobora- 
tion of  some  of  the  points  he  has  made, 
but  he  very  modestly  preferred  that  I 
show  them  myself.  The  point  I  want  to 
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illnstimte  first  is  this :  The  last  slide  that 
tiie  essayist  showed  us  of  a  nonnal  physi- 
ological articulation  and  occlnsion  is  an 
object  lesson  on  this  point. 

If  you  read  carefully  the  essayist's 
paper,  you  will  see  that  he  does  not  speak 
of  irr^^ular  teeth  producing  pyorrhea, 
but  he  speaks  of  the  condition  as  having 
a  strong  influence  in  that  direction. 
Everybody  that  has  studied  the  condi- 
tions of  pyorrhea  realizes  that  any  form 
.of  irregularity  at  all  is  a  strong  contribu- 
tory force  toward  pyorrhea.  Wherever 
there  is  malocclusion,  lack  of  articula- 
tion, improper  spacing,  or  crowded 
arches— those  are  the  points  which  if 
foimd  in  a  case  of  malnutrition  indicate 
that  pyorrhea  is  going  to  be  most  marked, 
and  frequently  they  are  found  where  py- 
orrhea is  apparent  for  the  first  time. 

[Dr.  Rhein  then  exhibited  by  means  of 
tiie  projecting  lantern  a  niunber  of  slides 
d  eases  bearing  on  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion.] 

There  is  today  as  str(Hig  an  objection 
to  a  radical  handling  of  irregalarities  of 
the  teeth  at  a  young  age,  as  there  was  a 
nmnber  of  years  ago  to  the  question  of 
the  value  of  prophylaxis,  and  the  point 
that  has  been  brought  oat  so  far  this 
evening  is  to  demonstrate  what  a  boon 
it  will  be  to  future  humanity  if  the  den- 
tist will  use  his  ntmost  endeavors  with 
the  parents  of  the  children — when  there 
ifl  a  question  of  some  form  of  irregularity 
—to  have  their  mouths  put  in  a  normd 
physiological  state  at  as  early  an  age  as 
possible.  The  public,  however,  is  not  al- 
together ready  for  this.  I  have  seen 
this  duty  very  plainly  for  a  great  many 
years,  and  in  trying  to  follow  it  I  have 
lost  more  patients  than  from  anything 
dse  that  luis  occurred  in  my  practice. 
When  I  say  I  have  lost  patients,  I  mean 
that  when  I  have  pointed  out  to  the  par- 
ent thai  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
flie  child's  teeth  should  be  regulated  for 
the  welfare  of  the  future  of  that  child, 
1  have  again  and  again  lost  the  family  as 
patients,  because  I  refused  to  attend  to 
the  child  unless  this  was  done.  Gener- 
ally thCT  consulted  other  dentists,  and 
vcFold  then  come  back  and  say,  "I  havQ 
goie  to  Dr.  So-and-so,  and  he  said  that 


if  that  were  his  daughter,  he  would  leave 
it  to  nature."  I  have  simply  said  to  those 
parents,  "I  disagree  with  Dr.  So-and-so, 
and  you  must  make  up  your  mind  whose 
advice  you  are  going  to  follow,  because 
if  you  are  not  going  to  follow  mine,  you 
cannot  remain  my  patients.*'  It  is  for 
that  reason  that  I  made  the  statement 
tiiat  I  had  never  seen  tl£e  thing  presented 
as  the  essayist  has  presented  it  tonight, 
and  in  my  opinion  he  has  expressed  it  ab- 
solutely correctly,  and  I  do  not  see  how 
any  legitimate  criticism  of  his  standpcdnt 
can  be  taken. 

President  Van  Woebt.  We  have  with 
us  a  gentleman  who,  while  he  is  not 
a  member  of  the  socie^,  has  come  among 
us  in  Brooklyn,  and  makes  a  specialty 
of  this  subject.  We  should  be  glad  to 
hear  from  Dr.  Gough. 

Dr.  GouoH.  I  consider  the  important 
point,  as  has  already  been  brought  out 
by  Dr.  ^ein,  is  the  strong  argument  in 
favor  of  early  interference  in  cases  of 
malocclusion,  and  there  are  plenty  of 
other  reasons  why  there  should  he  inter- 
ference and  treatment  at  an  early  age. 
This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  only  one  of  them, 
but  its  importance  has  not  heretofore 
been  sufGciently  emphasized. 

Dr.  HiLLYEE.  I  would  like  to  set 
myself  right.  As  I  understand  it,  any 
dental  practitioner  takes  first  the  precau- 
tion to  see  that  the  teeth  are  in  perfect 
order.  Do  I  understand  that  an  ortho- 
dontist eliminates  that  entirely  from  his 
practice  ?  If  a  patient  consults  such  a  spe- 
cialist does  he  place  that  patient  in  other 
huids  to  be  pat  in  absolutely  hygienic 
conditbn,  or  is  it  his  practice,  as  I  have 
always  understood  it  was,  to  see  person- 
ally that  the  mouth  is  put  in  proper  con- 
dition before  the  operation? 

Dr.  Kemple  (closing  the  disoission) . 
Dr.  Hillyer  inquired  concerning  the  pro- 
phylactic care  that  the  teeth  receive  dur- 
ing treatment.  If  a  patient  whose  mouth 
was  much  in  need  of  thorough  prophylac- 
tic care  should  apply  to  the  orthodontist 
for  treatment,  the  orthodontist  would 
probably  refer  the  patient  to  the  dentist 
to  have  the  mouth  put  in  as  sanitary  a 
condition  as  possible  before  placing  ap- 
pliances on  the  teeth.  During  treatoient 
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a  constant  watch  would  be  kept  on  the 

teeth  to  see  that  they  did  not  suffer 
through  lack  of  cleanliness;  the  patient 
would  be  urged  to  keep  the  teeth  care- 
fully but  thoroughly  brushed,  and  at 
each  visit  any  necessary  cleansing  would 
be  done.  Before  placing  a  band  on  a 
tooth  every  surface  of  the  tooth  should  be 
polished  with  pumice,  then  thoroughly 
dried  and  a  thin  cement  coated  over  the 


tooth  as  well  as  being  placed  inside  the 

band.  Observing  these  precautions  there 
is  little  possibility  of  the  teeth  receiving 
injury  from,  the  appliances  used. 

Dr.  GoDLD  moved  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  Br.  Kemple  for  presenting  this 
subject,  which  was  carried. 
Adjournment. 

Wm.  B.  Dunning,  D.D.S., 
Editor  N.  Y.  Odont  8oc. 


FIBST  DIBTRIOT  DBNTAIi  SOOnETT,  STATS  OF  NBW  TOBK. 


Montbly  Meeting,  Fetwaary-  1906. 


The  First  District  Dental  Society  of 
the  State  of  New  York  held  a  regular 
monthly  meeting,  Tuesday  evening,  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1906,  at  the  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine, No.  17  West  Forty-third  street,  the 
president,  Dr.  Arthur  L.  Swift,  in  the 
chair. 

Ikgidekts  op  Opfioe  Practice. 

The  President.  Dr.  John  H.  Meyer 
has  two  cases  which  he  wishes  to  bring 
before  us.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from 
him  at  this  time. 

Dr.  Meyer  read  the  report  of  a  case 
of  fracture  of  the  maxilla  which  he  had 
treated,  as  follows: 

John  H.  Reilly,  clerk,  twenty-aeven  years 
of  age,  was  admitted  to  the  New  York  Hos- 
pital October  9,  1906,  Buffering  from  a  com- 
pound fracture  of  the  mandible,  the  point  of 
fracture  being  approximately  between  the 
left  side  of  the  first  and  second  molars.  Two 
bicuspids  and  two  molars  were  missing  on 
one  side  of  the  fracture,  and  one  bicuspid 
and  two  molars  on  the  opposite  side.  There 
were  no  occluding  teeth  in  the  mwcilla  on 
either  side.  An  external  abscess  had  de- 
veloped, and  the  swelling  of  the  face  was 
so  great  as  to  close  the  left  eye.  ^e 
temperature  was  104".  An  opening  was  made 
under  the  site  of  the  fracture  to  allow  escape 
of  pus,  and  th«  wound  was  dressed  daily. 
The  patient  left  the  hospital  October  IZth, 
and  became  a  patient  of  Dr.  C.   On  Novem- 


ber 2Ist  he  became  a  patient  of  Dr.  G.,  who 
operated  and  removed  the  first  molar  and  s 
piece  of  bone  one  and  one-quarter  inches  in 
length,  and  wired  the  jaws  together.  The 
wire  in  a  few  days  slipped  through  the  pro- 
cess and  tissues,  both  upper  and  lower,  caus- 
ing severe  laceration  of  the  gums  and  necro- 
sis  of  the  alveolar  process. 

On  December  11,  1905,  sixty-three 
later,  I  took  an  impression  of  the  manlU 
and  mandible  with  modeling  compound,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  an  interdental  splint 
The  mandible  was  greatly  swollen  and  much 
contracted  toward  the  point  of  fracture.  A 
running  abscess  was  also  present.  Impm- 
sions  were  obtained  'n'ith  great  difficulty. 
The  casts  were  made  in  the  ordinary  vay, 
and  there  being  no  occluding  teeth,  they  weR 
placed  in  the  articulator,  using  the  mediin 
line  as  a  guide.  The  splint  was  constructed 
in  one  piece,  eoTering  the  anterior  upper  and 
lower  teeth.  On  December  12th  the  splint  was 
inserted  and  held  in  place  by  being  tied  to 
the  upper  bicuspid  and  to  the  lower  fint 
molar  and  canine.  On  December  16th  tlie 
bandage  was  removed,  and  the  discharg* 
of  pus  had  ceased.  A  piece  of  necrosed 
bone,  half  the  size  of  a  tm-cent  piece,  wai 
ahfo  removed.  On  December  22d  the  splint 
woB  removed,  and  a  large  opening  was  made 
between  the  four  canines,  exposing  half  the 
length  of  the  lower  incisors.  This  gave  the 
patient  more  freedom  of  speech.  Noarish- 
m^t  was  taken  throng  a  tub^  and  also 
through  the  spout  of  a  tea-kettle,  behind  the 
splint  on  the  left  side.  The  case  is  progress- 
ing nicely.  I  would  take  this  opportunity 
to  condemn  the  wiring  of  the  jaws  in  fracture 
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cases  when  an  interdental  splint  can  be  ob- 
tained for  the  asking,  either  at  the  Kew 
Yorlt  Coll^  of  Dentistry  or  the  New  Yprk 
College  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery. 

Several  weeks  ago  I  discoveied  that 
the  fracture  was  between  the  second  and 
ihird  molars.  It  has  also  developed  since 
then  that  the  upper  right  first  and  second 
molars  and  the  lower  left  second  and 
third  molars  articiilated.  The  swelling 
was  so  great  that  the  mouth  could  not  be 
opened.  Inasmnch  as  it  would  tak&  too 
much  tune  for  all  to  see  the  case,  I  would 
request  Dr.  Sanger,  Dr.  Littig,  and  Dr. 
Deane  to  examine  it,  and  give  their  opin- 
ions to  the  members  present. 

These  gentlemen  then  examined  the 
case  as  requested. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Beane.  I  would  like  to  re- 
port that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  a  patient 
in  a  case  of  this  kind  presented  before 
professional  men  with  such  a  clean 
moath.  I  also  wish  to  compliment  Dr. 
Meyer  on  the  results  accomplished. 

Dr.  J.  Bond  Littig.  I  think  the  re- 
Bults  are  leallj  more  than  might  have 
been  expected,  in  view  of  'the  circun- 
stances  and  tiie  time  that  elapsed  be- 
fore that  fracture  was  treated  properly. 

Dr.  R.  M.  Sanoek.  I  can  only  reiter- 
ate what  the  other  gentlemen  have  said. 

Dr.  Meter.  From  the  report  of  the 
examiners  and  the  general  appearance  of 
the  o(%lusion  of  the  teeth,  one  would 
naturallj  infer  that  the  fractured  bones 
were  in,  or  nearly  in,  their  origimd  posi- 
tion, but  the  X-ray  picture  taken  two 
days  ago  tells  a  different  story.  While 
the  forward  part  of  the  mandible  is  in 
position,  yet  the  condyle  has  been  drawn 
apward  about  one-half  inch.  This  part, 
howevw,  will  slough  off  when  thorough 
onion  has  taken  place. 


Dr.  Deanb.  Might  I  ask  why  Dr. 
Meyer  still  continues  to  have  the  patient 
wear  the  splint? 

Dr.  Meter.  The  union  is  not  strong 
enough  to  warrant  tiie  removal  of  the 
splint. 

Dr.  Deane.  Why  would  not  the  use 
of  a  chin-piece  and  a  head-bandage  be  in- 
dicated to  draw  the  mandible  inward? 

Dr.  Meter.  I  am  glad  you  spoke  of 
that.  The  mouth  having  been  open  for 
over  two  months,  naturally  the  muscles 
have  stretched,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
after  the  splint  has  been  removed  the 
muscles  will  contract  and  bring  the  bite 
closer ;  but  should  they  not  contract  suffi- 
ciently, I  will  grind  off  the  teeth  on  the 
right  side  and  bring  them  to  a  closer  oc- 
clusion. But  even  if  the  occlusion  is  not 
perfect,  the  patient  should  be  thankful 
for  the  result  already  attained. 

Dr.  Meyer  then  showed  a  plate  he  had 
made  for  a  case  where  there  was  a  large 
perforation  of  the  palate.  (See  Dental 
Cosmos,  1906,  vol.  xlviii,  p.  916.) 

Dr.  Meter.  I  have  the  case  in  my 
pocket.  The  gentleman  kindly  sent  it  to 
me  from  Florida,  with  a  letter  saying, 
"For  God's  sake,  doctor,  don't  let  any- 
thing happen  to  this."  I  therefore  have 
it  in  one  pocket,  and  a  dummy  in  the 
other.  I  will  pass  around  the  dummy 
and  you  can  see  the  original  if  you  wish 
after  the  meeting. 

Dr.  Meyer  th^  read  a  description  of 
the  plate. 

The  paper  of  the  evening  entitled, 
"The  Law  and  Ethics  of  Dentistry,"  was 
then  read  by  Dr.  F.  W.  Pboseus  of  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y. 

Adjoomment. 

B.  C.  Nash,  Secretary. 


Uonthly  Meeting,  Marcli  1906. 


The  First  District  Dental  Society 
of  the  State  of  New  York  held  a  regu- 
lar monthly  meeting  Tuesday  evening, 
March  13, 1906,  at  the  Academy  of  Medi- 


cine, No.  17  West  Forty-third  street,  the 
president.  Dr.  Arthur  L.  Swift,  in  the 

chair. 

Dr.  P.  FiASCHi  of  New  York  pre- 
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sented  two  imtereBting  cases,  which  the 
Bociety  were  privileged  to  eiamine. 

[Dr.  Fiaschi's  report  of  these  cases  was 
printed  in  full  with  illustrations  in  the 
Dental  Cosmos  for  March,  page  262, 
entitled  "Report  of  a  Case  of  Extensive 
Injury  to  the  Bones  of  the  Face,  and  of 
a  Oase  of  Post-Typhoid  Osteomyelitis 
of  the  Mandible."] 

The  subject  of  the  evening  was  then 
taken  up.  It  consisted  of  an  address  by 
Dr.  S,  G.  Pebrt,  New  York  city,  entitled 

A  Discussion  of  the  Merits  and 
Beuerits  op  the  Gold  Inlay. 

In  looking  over  the  history  of  dentis- 
try, it  seems  to  me  that  in  Dr.  Atkinson's 
office  there  arose  an  ideal  of  dental  oper- 
ations that  was  perhaps  as  high  as  any 
that  we  have  ever  had.  It  is  no  injustice 
to  those  who  are  dead,  or  to  those  who 
are  living  and  who  had  their  first  in- 
spiration from  that  office  in  those  early 
days,  to  say  that  no  higher  mark  has 
ever  been  reached — before  or  since — 
than  was  worked  out  in  Dr.  Atkin- 
son's office.  You  naturally  think  first 
of  Dr.  Vamey,  who  had  his  inspiration 
in  that  office,  Dr.  Charles  Butler  of  Cleve* 
land.  Dr.  Delos  Palmer  and  Dr.  Eugene 
Palmer,  co-workers  with  Dr.  Vamey,  al- 
though at  that  time  yoimg  men,  I  think 
it  is  a  very  safe  thing  to  say  that  we  have 
never  reached  a  higher  point  in  the  art 
of  filling  teeth  with  gold  than  was 
reached  by  graduaites  from  that  office, 
even  to  the  present  time.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  possible  for  hnman  hands  to 
ever  do  better  work  th^m  was  done  by,  we 
will  say,  Dr.  Vamey  and  later  by  Dr. 
Webb-— of  cutting  very  freely  into  the 
sound  structure  so  as  to  avoid  recurrence 
of  caries  undemeath;  so  that  the  teeth 
should  stand  fairly  supported,  with  the 
fillings  in  contact  merely  and  the  gold 
packed  so  as  to  make  accurate  adaptation 
to  the  teeth,  and  contouring  the  filling 
accurately  to  the  anatomical  lines  of  the 
teeth,  80  that  the  type  of  the  tooth 
is  reproduced — thereby  very  largely  redu- 
cing the  chance  of  caries  in  the  future, 
and  strictly  safeguarding  the  gnm. 

If  you  cany  that  idea  in  mind,  I  think 


yon  will  all  agree  that  that  is  the  higbest 
type  of  a  filling  for  the  approximal  soi- 
faces.  If  it  can  be  carried  out  as  per- 
fectly as  it  has  been  done,  you  will  agree 
that  it  is  the  best  that  could  be  accom- 
plished. I  think  myself  that  today  ¥e 
are  not  doing  better  work  tiian  was  done 
then.  I  doubt  if  we  are  doing  as  good, 
and  I  say  that  very  deliberately.  In 
those  early  days  there  was  an  inspiration 
in  dental  work  which  we  do  not  find  now, 
because  it  was  the  opening  of  a  new  field, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  men  wiUi 
firmness  and  decision  like  Dr.  Vamey 
should  have  done  such  work.  Dr.  Vu- 
ney  was  a  man  of  indomitable  will  power, 
and  he  insisted  upon  doing  every  opersr 
tion  as  well  as  he  could,  whether  it  hurt 
the  patient  or  not.  I  have  seen  him  oper- 
ate repeatedly  where  I  would  not  have 
had  the  courage  to  cut  as  freely  as  he  did. 
He  packed  the  gold  patiently,  and  very 
carefully.  I  have  one  filling  which  took 
him  five  hours,  by  the  watch,  to  do.  It 
is  perfect,  and  it  is  doing  good  service 
today,  although  nearly  thirly  years  since 
he  set  it  in  place.  That  is  perhaps  the 
ideal  in  dental  work.  How  many  of  tb, 
in  this  busy  age  and  under  the  condition 
existing,  can  ^va^  live  np  to  our  ideals? 
It  was  a  kind  of  work  which  was  a  severe 
tax  on  the  patient  and  on  the  operator. 
It  was  necessarily  an  expensive  operation, 
and  inasmuch  as  those  perfect  gold  fill- 
ings were  put  in  in  teeth  that  were  not 
perfect,  or  teeth  that  were  so  frail  that 
they  would  become  imperfect  in  time,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  even  the  best  fill- 
ing would  sometimes  eventually  fail 

So  we  as  dentists  are  pardonable  for 
seeking  some  easier  way  of  filling  the 
teeth  that  will  attain  the  same  final 
results.  In  all  these  years  we  have 
been  straggling  as  earnestly  as  any  class 
of  men  ever  struggled  for  anything  they 
wanted,  to  achieve  some  means  of  saving 
the  teeth  more  easily  and  more  quickly; 
some  means  which  would  save  tiiem  afl 
well  as  was  done  by  that  most  difficult 
method  of  work. 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  we 
were  ever  ready  to  grasp,  as  wotBd  a 
drowning  man  at  a  straw,  anythii^  Hut 
would  help  us  to  bring  about  this  de8i^ 
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able  result,  and  at  the  same  time  be  a  sav- 
ing to  the  patient  and  ourselves.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  we  have  dallied  with 
amalgam ;  that  we  have  striven  with  gut- 
ta-percha; and  have  struggled  and  been 
disappointed  with  zinc  oxyphosphate  and 
in  the  early  days  with  zinc  oxychlorid. 
We  have  been  watching  for  some  new 
thing,  hoping  that  we  might  have  some- 
thing whereby  the  shapes  of  the  teeth 
M)uld  be  restored  and  suificient  strength 
for  mastication  given  to  all  exposed  sur- 
faces, without  defacing  our  patients  with 
a  great  display  of  any  filling  material 
whatsoever. 

When  porcelain  inlays  came  it  was  nat- 
ural that  we  should  almost  stand  on  our 
heads,  and  throw  our  hats  in  the  air,  and 
say  "At  last  we  have  found  what  we  de- 
sired!— something  to  restore  the  shapes 
of  the  teeth  and  make  them  better  look- 
ing; something  we  can  use  quickly  and 
save  ourselves  the  backache  and  the  heart- 
ache— which  when  it  comes  from  the  con- 
templation of  the  failure  of  our  fillings 
is  worse  even  than  the  backache." 

Of  course  it  is  an  easy  thing  for  men 
in  their  enthusiasm  to  be  led  to  extremes, 
and  I  presume  when  we  first  used  the 
porcelain  we  were  so  pleased  vith  its  ap- 
pearance and  the  ease  with  which  it  could 
be  inserted,  that  we  did  not  stop  to  real- 
ize that  it  was  brittle  and  inharmonious 
in  a  certain  way — harmonious  in  appear- 
ance, but  inharmonious  with  tooth-struc- 
lare,  because  it  was  so  brittle  and  so  hard 
and  unyielding.  Gold  has  not  that  hard- 
ness, but  haa  almost  an  elasticity — ^not 
like  gutta-percha,  but  something  which 
has  made  us  feel,  without  stopping  to  rea- 
son it  out,  that  aside  from  its  appear- 
ance and  its  difficulty  of  insertion,  gold 
is  a  very  harmonious  filling  material,  be- 
cinse  of  its  pliability,  if  you  know  how 
to  treat  it,  if  you  can  get  it  in  place  with- 
out hammering  the  life  out  of  it ;  and  it 
wears  down  nicely  and  is  swaged  to  even 
a  better  fit  by  future  use. 

I  am  very  hopeful  about  the  future, 
but  yet  I  doubt — provided  one  takes  the 
time  and  the  patient  can  bear  the  strain 
and  pay  for  the  effort — whether  we  shall 
ever  find  anything  better  than  gold  in 
difficult  places  where  the  be?t  material 
VOL^  xux. — 30 


must  be  used  for  saving  the  human 
teeth. 

Qentlemen,  do  not  let  us  lose  our  heads 
while  seeking  for  these  new  things,  and 
forget  the  old  stand-by,  gold — in  foil 
form  or  in  any  form  used  by  the  early 
operators  who  marked  the  way  for  us. 
Of  course  we  know  that  the  operator 
who  preceded  that  period  when  Dr.  At- 
kinson's office  became  so  pre-eminent  did 
beautiful  work,  too;  but  they  had  not 
yet  reached  the  ideal  of  restoring  the 
shapes  of  the  teeth,  and  they  could  not 
do  it  so  well  by  their  methods.  It  is  no 
discredit  to  say  of  Dr.  E.  J.  Dunning, 
who  was  probably  the  most  eminent  man 
of  that  period — in  the  presence  of  two  of 
his  relatives  here  tonight,  from  whom  we 
hope  much — ^that  although  he  made  beau- 
tiful fillings  he  did  not  restore  the  shapes 
of  the  teeth.  Almost  the  only  conversa- 
tion I  ever  had  vith  him  was  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Odontological  Society,  when 
he  said  to  me  that  it  was  the  regret  of  his 
life  that  he  had  filled  the  teeth  as  he  did, 
and  he  wished  he  had  the  opportunity  of 
living  his  life  over,  so  that  he  might  have 
more  regu^  for  the  shapes  of  the  teeth. 

I  have  never  been  over-confident  as 
to  the  success  of  porcelain  inlays  for  the 
approximal  surfaces  of  the  back  teeth,  or 
the  grinding  surfaces  to  any  great  extent. 
I  have  been  more  than  delighted  with 
their  use  in  the  front  teeth,  where  they 
show,  and  on  the  buccal  surfaces  where 
not  much  strain  could  come. 

Years  ago  it  happened  that  occasion- 
ally I  observed  that' amalgam  fillings  had 
come  out  in  a  solid  lump  from  cavities  in 
which  little  caries  was  to  be  found;  and 
sometimes  cohesive  gold  fillings  came  out 
in  a  solid  mass  through  decay  around  the 
fillings,  or  a  breaking  slightly  of  the  edge 
— as  it  was  my  custom  always  to  make 
shallow  retaining  grooves.  This  last  was 
partly  due  to  cowardice;  I  have  always 
been  a  coward  in  regard  to  causing  pain, 
but  it  is  a  mistaken  kindness,  and  I  would 
not  advise  the  younger  men  to  follow  in 
my  footsteps.  They  would  make  better 
fillings  if  they  cut  deeper. 

When  these  old  fillings  came  out,  in 
the  haste  and  hurry  of  my  work,  and 
wanting  to  do  the  best  I  could  in  a  min- 
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ute  or  les8,  I  would  cut  out  the  decay 
around  the  edges,  and  set  the  fillings 
back  with  cement,  saying  to  myself  that 
while  perhaps  it  was  not  the  most  perfect 
thing  that  could  have  been  done,  it  was 
a  good  operation,  and  one  that  would 
last  many  years.  And  that  brings  me  to 
the  point  of  saying  what  I  have  said  to 
this  society  before — that  I  was  prepared 
to  be  very  sympathetic  toward  the  gold 
or  porcelain  inlay. 

When  the  idea  of  making  gold  inlays 
after  the  manner  of  porcelain  inlays  wafl 
found  to  be  an  available  thing,  I  do  not 
know  but  that  I  felt  more  satisfaction 
than  I  did  at  the  advent  of  the  porcelain 
inlay.  Porcelain  in  the  front  of  the 
mouth  for  esthetic  purposes  is  invalu- 
able, and  I  thank  God  I  am  alive  to  see 
porcelain  fillings  in  the  front  teeth ;  for 
if  there  is  anything  I  loathe  and  despise 
it  is  the  display  of  gold  in  the  human 
mouth.  Think  of  it— the  human  mouth 
— a  place  where  the  best  work  should  be 
done!  Is  there  any  art  work  that  can 
compare  with  it  ?  Is  there  anything  more 
beautiful  than  to  restore  the  natural  ap- 
pearance of  the  human  mouth?  It  is  art 
of  the  highest  order. 

But  where  hard  work  and  permanence 
are  required,  I  firmly  believe  the  gold  in- 
lay to  be  one  of  the  most  important  de- 
velopments that  have  come  to  us.  How 
little  did  we  think  that  there  was  near 
at  hand  something  that  would  supple- 
ment the  advantages  of  the  porcelain 
filling.  While  we  formerly  could  do 
well  for  the  front  of  the  mouth,  we  can 
now  do  equally  well  for  the  back,  and  I 
am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  gold  inlay. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  reasons 
why  it  should  be  hailed  with  great  ac- 
claim, aside  from  its  advantage  in  this 
way.  Remembering  the  perfect  opera- 
tions made  by  Dr.  Varney,  and  consider- 
ing them  as  the  best — how  many  of  us 
could  make  them  in  this  hurried  age; 
and  even  if  we  had  the  time,  how  many 
of  us  have  the  handicraft  to  do  it?  When 
it  comes  to  the  practical  care  of  a  prac- 
tice, where  our  aim  should  be  to  give  the 
greatest  service  in  the  shortest  time,  how 
many  of  us  are  fitted  to  do  that,  even  if 
we  consider  it  the  best  ? 


There  are,  however,  some  strong  draw- 
backs to  the  gcAA  inlay.  It  implies  a 
large  opening  to  get  the  gold  inlay  in, 
and  severe  cutting.  In  making  the  old 
contour  fillings  with  gold,  you  eonld 
work  the  gold  around  a  comer,  or  in  & 
deep  cavity,  without  sacrificing  so  very 
much  of  the  tooth. 

But  this  is  a  strenuous  age.  The  older 
men  in  the  profession  realize  more  fnllv 
than  the  younger  men — for  their  experi- 
ence teaches  them  so — that  we  have  to 
cut  our  garment  according  to  our  cloth. 
We  must  do  the  best  we  can,  and  some- 
times  we  have  to  do  mighty  poor  fillings, 
and  we  are  glad  to  do  it.  I  think  a  man 
may  save  a  tooth  even  by  doing  poor 
work — the  older  men  know  what  I  mean 
— for  there  are  some  patients  who  will 
hardly  let  you  do  even  "poor'*  work! 

As  to  the  method  of  making  gold  in- 
lays: At  a  clinic  before  iAaa  society  1 
showed  a  method  using  crystal  gold. 
I  had  seen  many  complicated  methods  of 
doing  it,  and  thought  we  could  find  a  sim- 
pler way  of  getting  the  occlusion  accu- 
rately, and  likewise  the  proper  contour.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  the  use  of  crj^tal  gold 
placed  in  the  cavity  would  give  us  an 
easy  way  of  getting  the  contour  accu- 
rately, as  also  the  articulation;  and  when 
I  tried  that  method  I  found  that  it  was 
an  easy  thing; — that  the  gold  solder 
would  go  through  the  crystal  gold  as  if 
it  were  a  sieve.  Yet  the  latter  would 
hold  up  and  keep  its  shape. 

With  the  ball  of  the  finger  press  the 
gold  down,  then  let  the  patient  bite  on  it, 
take  it  out  and  solder  it,  and  it  is  Acme. 
Yon  hardly  have  to  touch  it  after  thai 

Since  I  showed  this  method  at  a  clinic 
before  this  society,  I  have  seen  nothing 
to  weaken  my  opinion  of  it.  I  think  it  is 
one  of  the  best  ways  to  get  not  only  the 
contour,  but  the  articulation.  Then  I 
went  faxther,  and  made  many  fillings  in 
grinding  surfaces,  rubbing  the  nutnx 
down  and  filling  with  crystal  gold,  and 
letting  the  patient  bite  it  into  place. 
Send  it  down  to  the  laboratory,  and  yon 
get  it  back '  soldered  in  ten  minute*— a 
beautiful  operation.  I  have  used  the 
crystal  gold  put  into  cement  fillings  for 
many  years  in  a  certain  class  of  cases. 
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then  building  on  to  that  with  foil^  and 

there  is  no  question  as  to  the  advantage 
derived  in  the  filling  of  frail  teeth. 

But  there  is  one  fault,  after  all,  and 
that  is  the  necessity  of  cutting  away  a 
large  opening  to  get  the  inlay  into  the 
cavity — because  the  orifice  must  be  as 
lai^  as  the  largest  diameter  of  the  deep- 
est part  of  your  cavity,  and  in  a  frail 
tooth  there  is  the  danger  of  cutting  too 
much. 

Discussion. 

Dr.  John  I.  Hart.  Dr.  Perry  has 
portrayed  the  necessity  for  inlay  work, 
so  that  I  shall  just  take  up  the  technique 
of  making  the  inlay.  The  method  that 
appealed  to  me  more  strongly  was  that 
suggested  by  Dr.  Nyman  of  Chicago,  and 
more  recently  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Dills 
of  Brooklyn.  To  make  an  inlay  by  that 
method  requires  more  time  than  by  the 
method  described  by  Dr.  Perry,  but  the 
resultant  inlay  presents  two  distinct  ad- 
vantages: one,  in  that  the  hollow  rein- 
forced inlay  contains  a  mass  of  zinc  oxy- 
phcfiphate  over  the  pulp;  and  another,  in 
that  this  hollowing  out  gives  a  much 
firmer  hold  to  the  cement  in  fastening 
the  inlay  into  the  cavi'ty.  The  marginal 
cavity  preparation  is  similar  to  that  ad- 
vocated by  Dr.  Black  and  his  disciples. 

The  interior  of  the  cavity  I  do  not  pre- 
pare along  the  same  lines.  Instead  of 
having  sharp  or  defined  angles  between 
the  lingno-bnccal  and  axial  walls,  those 
lines  are  more  rounded.  That  facilitates 
the  taking  of  the  impression.  If  the  cav- 
ity be  very  deep,  I  apply  to  it  vaselin. 
Small  narrow  cups,  not  more  than  half 
an  inch  wide,  are  prepared  of  aluminum 
or  fiatinoid.  I  always  take  three  impres- 
sicms.  then  if  one  or  more  of  the  casts 
should  be  destroyed,  there  will  always  be 
an  impression  to  work  on.  Before  dis- 
missing the  patient  I  take  a  bite  in  wax. 
The  laboratory  man  makes  up  from  the 
mold  a  fusible  metal  die,  and  also  from 
the  mold  made  with  the  bite  strikes  a 
ftisible  metal  die.  He  strikes  up  a  matrix 
of  pure  gold.  No.  34  or  35  gage,  vrith  a 
hole  punched  in  the  center  of  it.  He 
also  strikes  up  the  outer  shell,  which  is 
made  of  No.  22  gold— 35  or  36  gage.  He 


returns  to  me  the  outer  shell  and  matrix. 
These  are  annealed,  and  after  burnishing 
the  matrix  to  place,  the  margins  are 
trimmed  quite  close  to  the  cavity  margins 
and  replaced  and  burnished;  then  the 
outer  shell  is  burnished  to  place,  and  the 
patient  is  directed  to  bite  in  order  to  test 
the  contour.  Sometimes,  with  the  con- 
tour pliers,  the  approximal  surfaces  are 
bent  outward  to  increase  the  contour. 
These  two  surfaces,  the  inner  and  the 
outer,  are  returned  to  the  laboratory  man, 
and  he  unites  the  two  and  finishes  them 
down.  I  have  found  it  an  advantage  to 
solder  an  extra  thickness  of  gold  imme- 
diately under  the  opening  in  the  inner 
shell,  as  will  be  indicated  on  the  casts 
passed  around.  This  eliminates  the  dan- 
ger of  grinding  through  the  outer  shell. 
The  soldering  is  done  through  the  hole  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  matrix.  The 
cervical  portion  of  an  inlay  for  an  ap- 
proximal and  morsal  surface  cavity 
should  be  finished  before  the  inlay  is  in- 
serted, as  there  is  great  difficulty  in  fin- 
ishing that  section  of  the  inlay  after  it 
has  been  cemented  to  place.  Just  prior 
to  the  cementing  of  the  inlay  I  make 
an  undercut  in  ^e  cavity,  and  when  the 
latter  is  dry  the  inlay  is  cemented  to 
place.  I  think  as  little  finishing  as  possi- 
ble should  be  done  at  that  sitting,  as  there 
is  danger,  prior  to  the  cement  setting 
stony  hard,  of  upsetting  the  inlay  from 
the  cement  if  much  grinding  be  done  at 
that  time.  At  a  subsequent  sitting  the 
margins  may  be  finished  so  perfectly  that 
an  explorer  passed  over  the  margins  will 
not  detect  any  appreciable  edge. 

This  inlay  principle  has  so  many  possi- 
bilities that  I  brought  down  with  me  a 
case  of  worn  or  abraded  surfaces  of  the 
upper  anterior  teeth.  Prior  to  studying 
the  inlay  problem  it  would  have  been 
more  difficult  for  me  to  restore  those  sur- 
faces than  it  has  been  since.  The  sur- 
face?, as  you  see,  are  worn  to  a  very 
broad  portion  of  the  tooth.  The  patient 
being  an  individual  of  about  sixty-two 
years  of  age,  the  pulp  question  did  not 
trouble  me  very  much.  Two  holes  were 
cut  into  the  morsal  surface  for  the  in- 
sertion of  platino-iridium  wire.  No.  19 
gage.   The  pins  were  left  in  the  teeth 
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and  removed  with  the  impreasion.  A 
platinum  base  was  soldered  to  the  pins, 
and  clasp  gold  to  restore  the  occlusion 
was  built  upon  it.  It  is  merely  an  exten- 
sion of  the  inlay  principle,  and  I  can 
only  say  that  if  the  inlay  principle  helps 
you  out  as  it  has  me,  you  will  be  very 
grateful  to  Drs.  Nyman  and  Hinman  and 
the  other  gentlemen  who  have  suggested 
it  to  us. 

Dr.  H.  W.  GiLLETT.  While  Dr.  Perry 
was  speaking  of  those  perfect  foil  fillings, 
it  brought  back  to  my  mind  a  patient  who 
came  into  my  hands  when  I  began  prac- 
tice in  Newport,  who  had  been  under  Dr. 
Perry's  care.  Her  fillings  were  made  at 
the  time  Dr.  Perry  was  still  making  the 
Arthur  separations  between  the  teeth,  so 
they  dated  back  quite  a  long  time — thir- 
ty-five years.  Dr.  Perry  says.  They  were 
typical  "V&mey"  fillings. 

When  Dr.  Nyman  told  us  about  gold 
inlays  that  could  be  finished  so  that  one 
could  not  tell  them  from  the  best  gold 
fillings — well,  I  have  a  great  deal  of  con- 
fidence in  Dr.  Nyman,  but  I  smiled.  It 
was  not  very  long  before  a  case  presented 
in  which  I  had  to  have  something  differ- 
ent from  what  I  had  been  doing,  so  T 
tackled  the  gold  inlays.  It  was  not  more 
than  ten  days  before  I  began  saying  that 
I  was  through  making  large  gold  foil 
fillings;  and  since  then  I  have  taken 
an  even  stronger  stand  on  this  point. 
Those  of  my  patients  who  have  had 
gold  inlays  inserted  are  now  unwilling  to 
have  foil  fillings.  In  one  or  two  cases, 
where  cavities  had  been  prepared  for  foil 
fillings,  and  by  reason  of  circumstances 
gold  inlays  had  been  made  for  other 
teeth  in  the  same  mouth,  before  these 
large  fillings  were  completed,  both  the 
patient  and  I  had  difficulty  in  getting  on 
with  the  fillings ;  it  seemed  very  irk- 
some. I  say  all  this  with  the  full  knowl- 
edge that  there  will  be  about  a  ton  of 
perfectly  awful  gold  inlays  made  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York  in  the  next  year  or 
two.  The  same  men  who  make  sloppy 
amalgam  fillings,  and  worse  gold  fillings, 
leaving  projections  of  the  amalgam  and 
gold  sticking  into  the  gum,  will  make 
the  same  kind  of  gold  inlays,  and  we  ~will 
shortly  hear  what  terrible  damage  gold 


inlays  can  do.  They  can ;  but  gold  inlars 
can  be  made  that  will  be  a  great  deal  bet- 
ter for  the  tooth  than  the  large  fillings 
that  we  have  been  making  so  laboriously, 
because  we  get  a  support  for  the  walls 
that  we  do  not  get  from  the  foil  filling. 
They  can  be  finished  just  as  perfectly, 
and  with  much  less  strain  for  patient  and 
operator. 

Dr.  Perry  has  spoken  fully  of  the  gen- 
eral principles,  and  Dr.  Hart  has  de- 
scribed the  technique  of  the  hollow  inlay. 
I  now  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  two 
particular  points. 

First,  however,  I  want  to  mention  the 
peculiar  adaptability  of  the  inlay  Dr. 
Perry  described — the  matrix  filled  with 
crystal  gold  and  flowed  full  of  solder— 
for  the  worn  ("cupped")  places  common 
in  the  teeth  of  elderly  people.  You  know 
how  the  best  foil  fillings  are  often  swaged 
out  of  shape  in  such  places.  This  iulav 
is  wonderfully  easy  and  effective  m  th(6e 
places. 

My  present  technique  seems  to  me  a 
little  simpler  than  that  described  by  Dr. 
Hart,  It  means  more  work  for  the  assis- 
tant, but  less  at  the  chair.  Here  are  some 
easts  of  practical  eases  that  will  be  sug- 
gestive to  those  who  have  not  already  be- 
gun this  work.  These  are  all  amalgain 
casts  in  which  matrices  are  made  for 
practical  cases.  I  prepare  the  cavity  ven? 
much  as  Dr.  Hart  described,  and  taie  the  i 
impression  and  'Taite"  at  the  same  sitting. 
I  do  not  see  the  patient  again  or  do  any 
more  work  in  the  mouth  until  the  inlay 
is  ready  for  the  final  fitting  in  the  cavity. 
After  taking  the  impression  as  Dr.  Hart 
described,  I  take  the  bite  in  the  foUowifi<; 
manner — taking  an  approximo-occlusal  j 
cavity  in  a  bicuspid  as  a  type :  Stop  up 
the  undercut  caused  by  the  overhang  of 
the  adjoining  teeth — with  a  matrix,  or  a 
bit  of  cotton,  or  in  any  other  way— to 
permit  of  low-heat  modeling  compound  • 
being  packed  into  the  cavity  accmtely 
and  withdrawn  without  dragging.  While 
an  impression  tray  is  not  needed,  a  good 
impression  of  the  cavity  is  required,  and 
great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  let  the 
compound  get  under  the  overhang  of  the 
a<ljoining  tooth,  so  that  the  impression 
may  come  away  easily.  If  the  ease  be  one 
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of  a  single  cavity,  and  the  adjoining 
tooth  be  a  sound  one,  the  matrix  is  usu- 
ally essentiid.  Select  a  narrow  one  that 
will  not  cover  the  contour  or  "knuckle" 
point  of  the  contiguous  tooth,  and  wedge 
it  with  cotton  against  the  cervical  mar- 
gin of  the  cavity.  With  a  large  cavity  in 
each  tooth,  a  wisp  of  cotton  to  prevent 
the  compound  from  being  forced  too  far 
between  the  teeth  at  the  cervix  is  usu- 
ally all  that  is  needed. 

The  compound  cools  quickly,  and  con- 
sequently must  be  packed  rapidly.  With 
the  electric  hot-air  syringe  soften  the  sur- 
face of  the  compound,  and  tell  the  pa- 
tient to  bite  upon  it.  While  I  have  been 
doing  this  my  assistant  has  been  warm- 
ing a  "true  bite" — a  name  supplied  to 
^  material  years  ago  when  it  was  first 
famished  to  us  by  tfie  laboratories.  It 
consists  of  two  pieces  of  a  higher-heat 
modeling  compound  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  long,  and  a  little  narrower,  and 
about  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  thick — 
one  on  each  side  of  laboratory  tin  foil. 
Supported  in  this  way,  it  does  not 
squeeze  out  of  shape  as  much  as  happens 
when  the  patient  closes  the  mouth 
quickly.  In  addition  the  foil  prevents 
a  hole  at  some  critical  point. 

My  assistant  briogs  me  the  "true  bite" 
as  soon  as  I  have  allowed  the  patient  to 
bite  into  the  softer  compound.  The  bite 
is  taken  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  higher- 
heat  compound  attaching  itself  to  that 
in  the  cavity,  and  bringing  it  away  with 
it.  The  low-heat  compound  in  the  cavity 
will  remain  soft  longer  than  the  other. 
I  frequently  use  the  cold-air  blast  di- 
rected into  the  imprint  of  the  opposing 
tooth  to  chill  it  after  the  patient  has 
opened  the  mouth,  and  before  removing 
the  bite. 

The  compound  comes  away  very  read- 
ily, and  when  the  resulting  casts  are 
mounted  in  the  small  anatomical  crown 
articulators,  I  have  found  -the  result  suf- 
Hciently  accurate  to  do  away  with  the 
necessity  of  seeing  the  patient  again  until 
the  inlays  are  finif^ed.  The  cast  is  made 
of  any  good  alloy.  The  matrix  is  made 
in  the  amalgam  cast,  and  put  into  the 
cavity  in  the  bite  casts.  The  shape  of 
the  filling  is  built  up  as  Dr.  Dills  has  de- 


scribed, except  that  for  most  cases  I  find 
the  low-heat  modeling  compound  easier 
to  use  than  the  cement.  Then  the  matrix 
and  built-up  compound  are  transferred 
to  the  amalgam  cast  and  the  cover  matrix 
is  swaged.  The  hole  is  cut  in  the  center 
of  the  cavity  matrix,  and  the  margins  of 
the  two  matrices  are  soldered  together. 
The  resulting  shell  is  tried  in  the  articu- 
lating casts,  and  any  inaccuracy  in  regard 
to  length  or  contour  is  corrected  as  if  in 
the  mouth.  I  find  this  process  very  satis- 
factory as  any  assistant  becomes  more 
familiar  with  it.  I  set  one  today  which 
did  not  need  to  be  ground  at  all,  and  the 
patient  had  not  been  seen  after  the  im- 
pression was  taken.  The  above-described 
technique  enabled  me  to  cover  all  neces- 
sary steps  between  the  impression  and 
the  setting  of  the  inlay,  without  seeing 
the  patient.  [Here  the  speaker  exhibited 
three  cases  which  showed  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  inlay  method  which  he.  advo- 
cates.] 

The  other  matter  I  wanted  to  speak  of 
is  in  connection  with  the  gold  used  for 
this  work.  In  using  24-k.  gold  for  the 
matrices,  and  18-k.  solder  for  filling 
them,  if  the  occlusion  is  not  just  right 
and  requires  grinding,  a  mottled  surface 
will  result.  The  deep  gold  color  will  be 
shown  in  one  part  and  the  white  color  in 
another,  and  the  inlay  will  be  unsatisfac- 
tory. My  own  work  of  this  kind  is  being 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  young  woman 
who  is  very  much  interested  in  this  par- 
ticular process,  but  she  needs  to  have  the 
difficult  points  simplified.  An  additional 
stimulation  to  my  interest  in  finding 
a  different  gold  has  been  the  fact  that  I 
have  a  decided  preference  for  gold  in  the 
mouth  not  as  yellow  as  34-k.  My  crown 
work  has  been  done  with  a  whiter  gold, 
approaching  clasp  gold  in  color.  It  is 
more  pleasing  to  me  in  the  mouth  than 
any  other  gold  alloy  with  which  I  am 
familiar.  The  result  of  some  experi- 
ments which  I  have  had  made  has  been 
that  a  matrix  gold  was  delivered  to  me 
today — ^which  I  think  contuns  one  and  a 
half  per  cent,  of  platinum — of  very  satis- 
factory appearance;  also  a  casting  gold 
or  solder  which  is  said  to  be  nearly  24-k., 
and  the  color  of  which  is  exactly  that 
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of  clasp  gold.  For  making  a  cusp,  a  piece 
of  matrix  gold  is  pressed  into  depressions 
of  a  die-plate,  and  filled  with  the  special 
solder.  If  the  top  of  such  a  cusp  be 
ground  off,  one  cannot  distinguish  the 
difference  in  color  hetween  the  matrix 
and  the  solder.  That  seems  likely  to  be 
helpful. 

I  have  not  had  time  for  testing,  but 
the  maker  tells  me  that  there  is  more  dif- 
ference between  -the  melting-point  of 
those  two  golds  than  there  is  between 
those  of  22-k.  and  18-k.  solder.  I  tried 
melting  24-k.  gold  plate  on  this  matrix 
gold,  and  found  it  could  be  done.  There 


is  some  secret  about  the  preparation  of 
the  casting  gold  or  solder  which  has  not 
been  revealed  to  me.  He  assured  me  over 
the  telephone  that  I  might  expect  the 
solder  to  be  very  free  from  pits,  and  that 
it  would  flow  'like  water." 

Dr.  R.  M.  Sanger,  Orange,  K  J.  Dr. 
Hinman  called  my  attention  to  b^idg^ 
making,  using  inlays  as  piers.  They  were 
made  similar  to  the  one  described  by  Dr. 
Hart.  I  used  an  inlay  gold  made  by  the 
Consolidated  Dental  Mfg.  Co.,  of  about 
3/1000  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

Adjourned. 

B.  C.  Nash,  Secretary. 


MontlLly-  MeeUnar*  October  1906. 


A  REGULAR  monthly  meeting  of  the 
First  District  Dental  Society  of  the  State 
of  New  York  was  held  Tuesday  evening, 
October  9,  1906,  at  the  Academy  of 
Medicine,  No.  17  West  Forty-third 
street.  New  York  city,  the  president.  Dr. 
Arthur  L.  Swift,  in  the  chair. 

Dr.  Morris  I.  Sghamberg  of  New 
York,  spoke  on  the  Subject  of  "Extrac- 
tion of  Teeth  a  Surgical  Procedure." 

[This  paper  is  printed  in  full  at  page 
3oi  of  the  present  issue  of  the  Cosmos.] 

Discussion. 

Dr.  James  F.  Hasbrol'ck.  I  am  glad 
that  I  am  here  before  you,  and  that  I 
have  this  opportunity  to  emphasize  these 
facts  which  have  been  so  ably  presented. 
It  is  unfortunate,  perhaps,  that  I  cannot 
find  some  point  upon  which  to  differ  with 
our  essayist,  as  that  might  have  made  the 
discussion  more  interesting;  but  I  am 
so  heartily  in  accord  with  ^1  that  he  has 
said  that  I  fear  the  only  remarks  I  can 
make  will  be  commendatory. 

Now,  what  is  an  operation,  a  surgical 
operation  ?  Our  authorities  say  it  is  the 
course  of  action  or  series  of  acts  by  which 
some  result  is  accomplished — in  surgery, 
the  series  of  acts  and  manipulations  per- 


formed upon  a  patient*s  body,  aa  in  set- 
ting a  bone,  amputating  a  limb,  or  ex- 
tracting, a  tooth. 

It  is  a  fact  that  most  people  look  upoD 
the  operation  of  tooth-extraction  as  being 
without  danger;  and  most  cases  are  with- 
out danger,  providing  the  patient  and 
operator  alike  are  wiUing  to  take  neces- 
sary precautions.  You  may  ask,  What  are 
necessary  precautions?  The  answer  I 
can  give  you  in  one  word — cleanli- 
ness— and  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if 
this  motto  were  written  in  large  letters 
over  the  door  of  every  dentist's  operating 
room.  Of  course  it  must  be  stated  that 
no  surgical  interference  of  any  sort  is 
free  from  danger  to  life,  and  a  distint 
tion  must  be  recognized  between  an  op- 
eration performed  to  relieve  human  suf- 
fering, and  one  performed  for  some  c<fi- 
metic  effect.  In  the  latter  case,  the  dan- 
ger should  enter  prominently  into  the 
consideration  of  the  propriety  of  the  op- 
eration, while  in  the  former  case  the 
same  danger  would  have  little  weight. 
There  are  many  cases  midway  between 
these  two  exlreraes,  and  each  must  be 
considered  upon  its  own  merits. 

The  question  may  arise  as  to  who  is  in 
fault  when  a  tooth  is  broken,  and  ibis  is 
a  rather  difficult  one  to  answer.  No  one 
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is  infallible,  and  given  a  skilful  operator, 
dense  proceBs,  and  irregular  or  bulbous 
roots,  flomething  must  give  way  in  order 
to  accomplish  anything,  and  it  is  usually 
the  end  of  a  root.  In  most  cases  some 
abDormality  is  responsible  for  the  mis- 
hap, and  I  cannot  see  that  the  operator 
is  at  all  to  blame.  As  to  whether  an  im- 
mediate operation  should  be  performed 
for  the  removal  of  the  end  of  the  root, 
that  is  a  point  upon  which  many  argu- 
ments are  advanced,  both  for  and 
against.  A  very  important  factor  is  your 
patient's  wish  in  the  matter,  although  I 
have  found  most  people  tractable  when 
the  importance  of  having  the  operation 
completed  was  explained  to  them.  Mostly, 
Then  there  is  no  inflammation  and  the 
removal  of  the  end  of  the  root  would  en- 
tail considerable  cutting,  I  favor  allow- 
ing the  end  to  remain;  explaining  to  the 
patient  that  in  case  of  any  discomfort 
arising,  the  operation  can  always  be  per- 
formed, but  that  by  waiting  a  little  time, 
a  broken  root  will  always  work  toward 
the  surface,  and  can  subsequently  be  re- 
moved without  any  trouble.  When  a 
tooth  is  abscessed,  or  there  is  infection  of 
any  kind,  I  consider  it  most  important 
to  remove  all  broken  pieces  immediately. 
Our  essayist  has  demonstrated  the  value 
of  the  X  ray  as  a  help  to  us  in  diagnosis, 
and  I  should  like  to  ask  him  if  in  mak- 
ing examinations,  he  has  ever  had  any 
trouble  from  bums? 

We  must  all  recognize  the  value  of 
perfect  operative  teclinique,  but  the  in- 
side of  the  mouth  is  unique  in  that  it 
cannot  be  made  absolutely  aseptic — only 
approximately  so.  But  even  partial  asep- 
sis will  achieve  very  good  results,  and 
with  antiseptic  dressings  and  washes  we 
can  do  very  well.  For  any  operation,  I 
think  the  preparation  of  your  patient's 
mouth  is  a  matter  of  great  importance ; 
tme,  you  cannot  boil  it  or  bake  it,  but  by 
the  use  of  antiseptic  washes  you  can  ren- 
der temporarily  innocuous  any  bacteria 
which  may  be  roaming  about.  Another 
point  is  the  preparation  of  the  operator 
and  his  assistant.  It  is  an  acknowledged 
fact  that  many  wounds  have  been  in- 
fected by  the  operator's  fingers — so  a 
thorough  cleansing  of  -the  hands  is  an  im- 


portant detail.  The  matter  of  steriliza- 
tion of  instruments  has  been  spoken  on  so 
often  that  I  do  not  think  any  man 
of  ordinary  intelligence  would  think  of 

working  in  the  mouth  of  a  patient  with 
any  instrument  that  had  not  been  prop- 
erly prepared.  After  instruments  have 
been  used,  they  should  be  thoroughly 
scrubbed  with  soap  and  water  to  clean 
them  of  all  debris,  before  they  are  ready 
to  be  prepared  for  the  nest  operation. 

In  cases  of  abscess  or  infection  from 
any  source,  I  favor  a  thorough  curetting 
of  the  abscess  cavity.  After  irrigation, 
the  cavity  should  be  packed  with  iodo- 
form gauze,  and  the  dressing  changed 
frequently,  until  a  healthy  granulating 
surface  is  established,  after  which  fre- 
quent washings  will  be  sufficient.  There 
is  a  custom  I  have  always  looked  upon 
with  a  great  deal  of  apprehension, 
namely,  that  of  packing  a  wound  with 
absorbent  cotton.  Time  and  again  have 
I  seen  this  done  by  members  of  our  pro- 
fession, and  I  cannot  decry  it  too 
strongly.  The  cotton,  moistened  by  the 
fluids  of  the  mouth,  quickly  forms  a 
breeding-place  for  all  kinds  of  pyogenic 
microbes,  and  becomes  a  menace  of  the 
worst  kind. 

The  radiographs  shown  us  have  been 
particularly  interesting.  The  one  show- 
ing ankylosis  of  the  jaw  was  especially 
so  to  me,  and  it  shows  a  condition  which 
is  somewhat  unusual.  This  I  take  it  was 
a  condition  of  permanent  ankylosis,  and 
operative  interference  was  required  for 
its  correction.  In  daily  practice  we  are 
most  likely  to  meet  with  temporai7  anky- 
losis, which  is  a  condition  of  tonic  spasm 
of  the  muscles  of  mastication,  resulting 
from  irritation  of  the  third  division  of 
the  trifacial  nerve,  and  inflammatory 
conditions  of  the  soft  tissues.  Tlie  most 
common  cause  is  probably  the  eruption 
of  the  third  molars ;  and  this  brings  us 
to  the  question  of  'the  advisability  of  the 
removal  of  the  third  molars,  whidi  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  answer  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  excepting  in  so  far  as  to  say 
that  a  tooth  should  never  be  extracted 
unnecessarily,  neither  should  it  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  the  mouth  when  its 
retention  involves  the  health,  continued 
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discomfort,  or  perhaps  the  life  of  your 
patient. 

Dr.  JoHX  I.  Habt.  We  are  deeply  in- 
debted to  the  essayiat  for  his  presentation 
to  us  this  evening.  He  has  conclusiTely 
demonstrated  the  diagnostic  value  of  the 

X  ray.  While  we  may  deplore  the  neces- 
sity for  the  other  branch  of  hia  pMiper,  we 
must  admire  his  clear  presentation  of  the 
facts,  and  acknowledge  our  debt.  Our 
proceedings  are  published,  and  as  the 
conclusions  which  have  been  reached  by 
OUT  essayist  are  the  conclusions  of  every 
thinking  man,  they  will  call  the  atten- 
tion of  those  members  of  the  profession 
who  may  not  be  exercising  the  precau- 
tions he  suggests,  and  which  are  certainly 
necessary. 

Many  of  us  who  have  been  practicing 
for  some  years  have  gone  through  diSer- 
ent  teachings  on  these  subjects.  In  my 
early  days,  I  listened  to  talks  from  recog- 
nized authorities,  who  suggested  the  use 
of  cobwebs  after  operations,  and  it  was 
not  suggested  in  any  jocular  way,  but 
just  as  earnestly  as  any  of  the  proceed- 
ings this  evening.  There  has  been  a  nat- 
ural evolution  from  that  condition  of 
ignorance  to  the  present  knowledge. 

ftrdinary  precautions  suflBce  in  some 
circ-umstances,  but  there  are  conditions 
in  which  extraordinary  precautions  are 
necessary.  Certainly,  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  stages  of  pericemental  irritation  the 
greatest  precautions  must  be  exercised 
before  a  root  is  extracted;  but  in  the 
extraction  of  a  tooth  where  there  has  been 
little  or  no  pericemental  irritation,  the 
simplest  precautions  will  secure  immu- 
nity from  injury  to  the  patient. 

The  essayist  has  built  up  an  interesting 
theory  as  to  why  at  present  so  many  more 
precautions  are  nece^ary  for  the  health 
of  our  patients  than  formerly.  His 
theory  seems  to  be  that  in  the  greater  ef- 
forts that  are  made  to  conserve  teeth  to- 
day, we  retain  teeth  which  have  reached 
a  pathological  condition,  and  have  ren- 
dered the  surrounding  tissue  less  resis- 
tant to  infection.  It  may  be  true.  It 
has  seemed  to  me  that  in  the  last  few 
years — say  ten  years — mufh  greater  pre- 
cautions have  been  necessary  after  ex- 
tracting than  were  needful  years  ago. 


I  did  not  know  whether  it  was  due  to  at- 
mospheric conditions,  or  the  lack  of  re- 
sistuice  on  the  part  of  the  patient.  It 
may  be  due  to  the  causes  he  ascribes — a 
hypercementoais  or  the  general  or  local 
inflammatory  conditi<m  around  the  teeth. 
His  theory  may  be  correct,  and  if  so  it 
is  interesting. 

I  have  found  a  certain  class  of  cases 
rather  difficult  to  heal,  namely,  those  in 
which  we  have  to  deal  with  a  very  thin 
alveolar  process  which  had  supported  two 
or  more  roots.  This  process  is  liable  to 
undergo  a  necrotic  process,  and  unless 
there  is  a  thorough  burring  away  of  the 
septum,  the  healing  in  such  cases  is  ex- 
tremely slow.  It  seems  wise,  I  think,  to 
anticipate  what  nature  will  do,  and  to  re- 
move the  septum,  so  as  to  stimulate 
healing  by  granulation  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. 

Dr.  S<^amberg  showed  on  the  screen 

an  upper  lateral  incisor  with  an  abscessed 
condition  around  the  root,  and  stated 
that  if  that  were  allowed  to  heal  without 
curetting,  a  necrotic  condition  of  the  pro- 
cess would  be  likely  to  follow.  It  seems 
to  me  that  such  a  condition  would  per- 
manently interfere  with  the  healing  pro- 
cess, unless  there  was  some  successfal 
effort  made  at  curetting.  In  my  judg- 
ment the  necrotic  condition  existed  prior 
to  the  extraction,  rather  than  as  a  result 
of  it. 

I  want  to  ask  our  essayist  whether  in 
his  estimation,  everything  being  equal, 
greater  precautions  are  not  necessary 
after  the  extraction  of  the  lower  teeth 
than  after  the  extraction  of  any  of  the 
upper  ones,  without  taking  into  consider- 
ation any  pathological  condition  of  the 
antrum — I  am  merely  considering  the 
natural  drainage  from  the  upper  teeth 
and  tiie  natural  drainage  into  the  sockets 
of  the  lower  teeth. 

We  cannot  look  for  miracles  at  the 
hands  of  our  specialists  in  this  depart- 
ment; and  where  we  ask  them  to  extract 
the  roots  of  teeth  that  are  bayonet- 
shaped,  or  hypercementosed,  something 
is  bound  to  give  way.  They  in  all  hones^ 
make  the  effort,  and  if  something  does 
give  way,  even  though  they  have  taken 
all  the  precaations  they  should  have  used. 
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it  is  a  misfortune,  but  no  fault  of  theirs ; 
and  when  we  consider  the  efforts  we  make 
to  conserve  leeth,  and  some  of  the  frag- 
ments we  turn  over  to  them  to  remove, 
I  think  the  success  they  meet  with 
should  command  our  enduring  gratitude. 
We  should  educate  our  patients  that  just 
88  we  expect  them  to  return  to  us  suffi- 
ciently often  to  conserve  the  roots  of 
palp^ess  teeth,  so  they  should  return 
to  the  specialist  as  frequently  as  is  neces- 
sary, until  the  sockets  are  filled  with 
granulations  which  will  protect  them 
from  infection. 

Dr.  M.  L.  Kheik.  I  heartily  agree 
with  Dr.  Harf  s  remarks  as  to  the  timely 
need  of  a  paper  of  this  kind  for  the  pro- 
fession. No  one  for  a  moment  will  op- 
pose the  conclusion  that  the  extraction 
of  the  teeth  is  a  surgical  operation.  I 
believe  that  is  a  well-recognized  fact; 
the  point  is,  Has  it  been  so  carried  out  ? 

During  the  twenty-six  years  of  my 
practice  I  have  seen  great  advances  made 
in  all  forms  of  dentol  work.  Notwith- 
standing some  remarks  that  are  occasion- 
ally made  to  the  c<mtrary,  I  believe  all 
of  us  as  dentists  recognize  that  our  pro- 
fessional work  today  is  a  great  advance- 
ment over  whait  it  was  twenty-five  years 
ago.  There  has  been  an  advance  in 
operative  dentistry  along  every  line — 
with  perhaps  (up  to  a  very  recent  time) 
this  one  exception  as  to  the  practical 
manner  of  extracting  teeth ;  this  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  other  advances  in  op- 
erative dentistry.  It  has  been  a  slur,  in 
my  opinion,  upon  the  practice  of  opera- 
tiTe  dentistry,  and  to  some  extent  a  dis- 
grace to  us  as  dentists.  It  makes  no 
difference  whether  we  general  practition- 
ers have  done  the  extracting  or  whether 
ve  have  referred  the  cases  to  the  special- 
ist ;  I  think  American  dentistry  has  been 
far  in  the  rear  in  the  past  twenty  years  on 
the  subject  of  how  the  teeth  of  patients 
should  be  removed,  when  the  necessity 
for  such  an  operation  presented  itself. 

We  all  know  that  it  is  absurd  to  speak 
of  such  treatment  of  extractions  as  surgi- 
cal operations  properly  performed. 

Why  has  -there  been  this  dereliction  in 
the  true  surgical  handling  of  cases  of  ex- 
traction of  the  teeth  ?    I  speak  of  our- 


selves, the  dentists  of  the  city  of  New 
York.  The  main  reason,  from  my  point 
of  view,  is  that  most  of  us  have  welcomed 
the  opportunity  of  sending  cases  of  this 
kind  to  men  who  claim  to  make  a  spe- 
cialty of  the  extraction  of  teeth,  and  we 
at  once  rid  ourselves  of  all  responsibility 
connected  therewith.  We  tell  our  patients 
to  go  to  Dr.  J.  or  Dr.  A.,  and  have  such 
and  such  a  tooth  extracted,  and  then  dis- 
miss the  matter  from  our  min^. 

Yean  ago  when  extracting  teeth  was 
on  a  par  with  the  removal  of  corns,  it 
received  a  fee  that  was  somewhat  on  the 
same  basis.  The  fee  for  extracting  teeth 
seems  (to  have  remained  the  same  right 
up  to  the  present  time,  and  in  a  city  like 
this  it  is  a  most  absurd  one  for  such 
an  operation. 

What  sui^^n  in  New  York  city  could 
do  any  operation  under  anesthesia  and 
take  care  of  the  patient  in  an  aseptic 
manner  afterward  for  two  dollars  ?  That 
is  the  question  in  a  nutshell.  I  claim  it 
is  our  dereliction;  it  is  our  fault  if  we 
send  patients  where  we  know  there  will 
be  no  proper  sui^cal  care  given.  It  is 
not  only  the  aseptic  precautions  taken 
before  an  operation  of  this  kind,  but  the 
after-care  of  a  surgical  case.  Can  you 
conceive  of  a  surgeon  performing  an  op- 
eration and  then  not  seeing  the  case 
again,  or  not  leaving  it  under  the  care  of 
some  other  sui^on  or  assistant?  It  Tould 
be  an  unheard-of  procedure ;  and  yet  we 
all  know  that  as  a  rule  this  has  been  the 
dental  procedure  in  the  city  of  New 
York  during  our  lifetime. 

I  claim  it  is  the  duty  of  each  individ- 
ual dentist  to  realize  what  is  going  to  be 
done  when  a  tooth  is  extracted,  and  if  he 
does  not  want  to  take  care  of  the  case 
afterward,  he  should  see  that  it  is  prop- 
erly taken  care  of  surgically  until  healthy 
granulations  have  covered  the  wound. 
This  question  is  one  that  is  opportune, 
because  there  seems  to  be  an  awakening 
to  the  necessity  not  only  of  speaking  of 
the  extraction  of  teeth  as  a  surgic^  op- 
eration, but  of  carrying  it  out  on  that 
basis.  Outside  of  a  charity  procedure,  it 
is  necessary  under  such  circumstances 
that  the  patient  pay  a  corresponding  fee 
for  a  surgical  operation. 
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I  do  not  care  whether  the  tooth  hap- 
pens to  be  free  from  infection  or  not.  It 
may  be  <that  only  one  or  two  obserrationB 
are  necessary;  but  in  this  day  of  infec- 
tions, it  is  essential  that  every  case  should 
be  under  observation  until  healthy  granu- 
lations are  distinctly  in  evidence. 

There  were  some  remarks  made  by  the 
last  speaker  as  to  the  blune  when  roots 
are  fractured,  &tc.,  that  interest  me.  I 
thoroughly  agree  with  all  Dr.  Hart  has 
said.  It  is  absurd  for  us  to  blame  a  spe- 
cialist because  the  ends  of  a  root  are 
broken  or  fractured  in  difficult  cases. 
AVhen  a  man  uses  ordinary  precautions 
and  skill,  and  such  a  thing  happens,  no 
blame  should  attach  to  the  operator,  and 
it  has  been  unfortunate  tiiat  a  great 
many  men  feel  they  are  blameworthy  for 
such  a  thing.  No  shadow  of  blame  can 
attach  to  a  man  if  he  will  pursue  the 
manly  course  in  the  matter,  and  inform 
his  patient  of  the  results.  But  where  he 
deliberately  conceals  the  fact  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  root  has  been  left  in  the  al- 
veolus, he  is  undoubtedly  to  be  very  much 
blamed,  because,  as  has  been  well  said 
this  evening,  there  are  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  'the  advisability  of  leaving 
in  the  alveolus  the  fractured  ends  of 
roots. 

Dr.  Hart  has  very  wisely  said  that  an 
abscessed  fractured  end  will  not  give 
very  much  trouble  by  healing  over,  be- 
cause, as  a  rule,  it  is  impossible  for  it  to 
heal  over.  There  may  be  exceptional 
cases  where  the  abscess  may  be  drained 
through  one  of  the  sinuses,  the  mental 
foramen  or  the  inferior  dental  canal,  and 
then  heal  over ;  but  ordinarily  it  will  not. 
The  fistula  is  there,  and  it  will  remain 
there  so  long  as  any  remnant  of  that  root 
remains  in  the  alveolus.  The  dangerous 
cases  are  fhose  in  which  the  ends  of  the 
roots  are  not  infected.  They  should  never 
be  left.  Why  ?  Because  there  the  granula- 
tions are  going  to  cover  them,  and  encyst 
them  for  the  time  being;  but  the  least 
disturbance  in  the  health  of  such  patients 
renders  them  liable  to  infection  at  that 
point. 

Stop  and  consider  that  you  have  in 
the  end  of  that  root  the  renman>ts  of 
pulp-material,  and  you  can  perceive  how 


easily  infection  can  take  place.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  take  the  position  that 
the  patient  should  invariably  be  infonm^ 

of  the  urgent  necessity  for  the  removal 
of  every  portion  of  a  fractured  root-end. 
Of  course  the  patient  is  always  the  ar- 
biter as  to  whether  an  operation  should 
be  done,  and  if  he  refuses,  that  settles  the 
nuutter  so  far  as  we  are  concerned;  but 
professionally,  it  is  our  duty  to  insist  on 
the  removal  of  all  fractured  root-ends 
that  may  be  left  in,  leaving  it  abaolutfly 
understood  as  a  self-evident  fact  that 
there  can  be  no  blame  attached  to  aa 
operator  because  a  root  has  been  fra& 
tured. 

Dr.  ScH-UEBERQ  (closiug  the  discus- 
sion) . 

1  wish  to  thank  those  who  have  taken 

part  in  the  discussion  of  my  paper,  and 
also  thank  the  sijent  members  for  their 
attention.  I  wish  to  apologize  for  having 
presented  the  subject  in  a  rather  discon- 
nected fashion,  overlooking  points  which 
would  have  b^n  brought  out  had  I  had 
everything  down  in  black  and  white. 

Dr.  Hasbrouck's  question  in  regard  to 
X-ray  burns  can  best  be  answered  by 
stating  that  I  have  made  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  five  thousand  X-ray  exposures 
without  having  caused  a  single  bum. 
X-ray  work  has  progre^d  so  much 
within  recent  years  that  pictures  are 
taken  in  fewer  seconds  now  than  it  for- 
merly took  minutes.  In  skilful  hands,  ex- 
posures for  dental  radiographs  are  practi- 
cally without  danger.  ,  Unfortunately, 
newspapers  continue  to  publish  accounts 
of  cases  that  were  burned  when  little 
was  known  about  X-ray  work.  The  law 
is  BO  tardy  in  meting  out  justice  that 
cases  you  read  about  today  are  probably 
those  which  happened  years  ago,  but 
which  are  just  now  coming  to  trial. 

As  to  Dr.  Hart's  question :  other  things 
being  equal,  a  tooth-socket  in  the  upper 
jaw  is  more  likely  to  heal  in  an  unevent- 
ful way,  from  its  being  less  likely  to  be 
troubled  by  the  lodgment  of  food,  and 
also  because  of  the  assistance  afforded  by 
gravity  for  drainage  when  pus  is  present. 
The  case  described,  one  in  which  an 
upper  tooth-socket  had  healed  leaving 
behind  a  focus  of  infection  from  an  ab- 
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scess  which  afterward  caused  trouble 
about  the  tip  of  the  nose,  was  one  in 
vrhicli  there  was  no  doubt  as  'to  the  socket 
having  fully  healed.  This  is  what  fre- 
quently takes  place  when  care  is  not  ex- 
ercised to  maintain  the  external  opening 
until  the  cavity  created  by  the  abscess  is 
filled  with  healthy  granulations. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Hasbrouck  for 
bringing  up  for  discussion  the  subject 
of  the  fracture  of  roots,  which  I  inad- 
vertently omitted,  though  in  presenting 
to  Dr.  Hasbrouck  an  outline  of  what  my 
remarks  would  be,  that  point  was 
touched  upon.  Never  do  I  feel  con- 
science stricken  about  the  fracture  of  a 
root.  A  man  who  practices  the  extrac- 
tion of  teeth  as  a  specialty,  and  endeavors 
to  give  each  case  his  best  attention,  need 
not  blame  himself  when  such  a  mishap 
occurs,  nor  need  he  have  any  hesitation 
about  letting  the  patient  know  what  has 
happened.  Boots  at  times  are  so  diver- 
gent and  frail,  and  the  process  so  dense 


that  -the  root  gives  way  before  the  process. 
When  a  fracture  occurs  the  question 
arises  as  to  whether  an  effort  should  be 
made  at  once  to  remove  the  remainmg 
portion.  Only  when  the  end  justifies 
the  means  are  we  warranted  in  subjecting 
the  patient  to  what  may  be  a  most  diffi- 
cult operation.  The  patient's  wishes  in 
the  matter  must  be  considered,  but  inas- 
much as  the  operator  is  in  the  better  po- 
sition to  judge  of  the  difficulty  or  ease 
with  which  the  removal  can  be  accom- 
plished, and  what  the  consequences  will 
be  if  the  part  is  allowed  to  remain, 
the  patient  should  be  advised  accordingly. 
If  the  root  is  allowed  to  remain,  the  pa- 
tient should  be  instructed  to  return  upon 
the  first  indication  of  trouble  therefrom. 

A  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  given 
to  Dr.  Schamberg  for  his  interesting  ad- 
dress. 

Adjourned. 

B.  C.  NasiIj  Secretary. 
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THB  AMFUOTEBIC  RBACTIOIf. 

That  acida  turn  blue  litmus  red  and  that  alkalis  restore  the 
blue  color  to  litmus  reddened  by  an  acid,  and  further,  that  acids 
and  alkalis  combine  to  form  salts  by  neutralizing  each  other,  are 
facts  in  elementary  chemistry  not  only  well  known  to  students  of 
science  but  they  may  be  regarded  practically  as  common  knowl- 
edge. So  well  eatablished  is  the  belief  that  any  substance  which 
will  redden  litmus  paper  is  acid,  and  can  be  neutralized  by  any 
substancd  capable  of  turning  red  litmus  paper  blue,  that  the 
litmus  test  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  indisputable  evidence  of 
the  presence  or  absence  of  acids  or  alkalis  as  the  case  may  be. 
So  generally  accepted  is  the  belief  in  the  foregoing  data  that  for 
many  years  it  has  passed  unchallenged  as  to  its  accuracy. 

The  careful  study  of  the  reaction  of  the  urine,  and  more 
recently  of  the  saliva,  has  brought  out  the  curious  fact  that  in 
some  cases  it  happens  that  a  specimen  of  urine  will  not  only 
turn  blue  litmus  paper  red,  but  will  also  give  a  blue  reactioD 
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with  red  litmus  paper  at  the  same  time — ^in  other  words,  it 
exhibits  what  is  known  as  the  "  amphoteric  "  reaction. 

Investigation  of  this  curious  phenomenon  reveals  the  flEict 
that  the  acidity  of  the  specimen  is  due  not  to  a  free  or  uncom- 
bined  acid,  but  to  the  presence  of  acid  sodium  phosphate,  a  salt 
in  which  the  hydrogen  of  the  phosphoric  acid  is  but  partially 
replaced  by  the  positive  element  sodium ;  while  the  alkalinity  of 
the  same  specimen  is  due  to  the  presence  of  the  basic  phosphate, 
in  which  twice  the  number  of  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  phosphoric 
add  are  replaced  by  the  positive  element  sodium; — the  acid  and 
alkaline  reaction  to  litmus  in  the  case  of  an  amphoteric  urine  or 
other  fluid  being  due  to  the  fact  that  the  two  salts  exhibiting  re- 
spectively the  acid  and  basic  reactions  are  incapable  of  neutraliz- 
ing each  other,  which  leaves  both  types  of  salts  free  to  exhibit  their 
characteristic  activities  and  their  respective  e£fects  upon  litmus. 
This  peculiar  phenomenon  may  be  easily  studied  by  mixing  solu- 
tions of  equal  strength  of  the  acid  and  basic  sodium  phosphates 
in  varying  proportions,  when,  by  careful  balancing  of  the  quanti- 
ties used,  a  point  will  be  i*eached  where  both  acid  and  alkaline 
reactions  to  litmus  will  be  exhibited  by  the  mixture. 

The  fact  that  these  two  salte  are  incapable  of  chemically  neu- 
tralizing each  other  i^  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  study  of 
the  reaction  of  the  urine,  and  of  the  saliva  aa  well,  for  the  reason 
especially,  in  the  case  of  the  saliva,  that  the  reaction  of  the  oral 
fluids  is  a  factor  of  fundamental  importance  in  connection  with 
the  phenomena  of  dental  caries  and  likewise  of  dental  erosion. 
The  litmus  test  alone  appears  to  be  wholly  inadequate  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  accurately  the  question  of  the  presence  or 
absence  of  acids  or  alkalis  in  the  oral  fluids.  It  is  inadequate 
because,  bearing  in  mind  the  &ct  that  acid  salts  of  sodium  and 
of  calcium  are  capable  of  exerting  a  solvent  effect  upon  enamel, 
and  also  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  presence  of  these  acid 
salts  in  the  saliva  may  be  masked  or  obscured  by  the  simulta- 
neous presence  of  an  amount  of  basic  sodium  phosphate  sufficient 
to  nullify  the  Utmus  test  from  an  optical  standpoint,  it  is  there- 
fore necessary  to  adopt  other  means  than  the  litmus  test,  or  in 
connection  therewith,  to  determine  acidity  of  the  saliva,  and  thus 
le&m  whether  it  may  be  the  fact  in  any  given  case  that  even 
though  the  specimen  may  turn  red  litmus  blue  there  may  never- 
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theleas  be  add  salts  present  which  are  chemically  capable  of  acting 
upon  the  enamel  detrimentally. 

The  subjoined  communication  firom  Dr.  Head  bears  directly 
upon  the  subject  here  discussed.  We  believe  it  to  be  practically 
impossible  to  say  from  litmus  tests  alone  whether  a  saliva  is  acid- 
free  or  not,  in  view  of  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  unneu- 
tralized  acid  salts  in  that  fluid ;  we  might  be  almost  justified  in 
saying  the  probable  existence  of  these  acid  salts  in  the  saliva — for 
certain  it  is  that  they  very  commonly  exist  in  the  saliva  of 
arthritics,  and  their  detrimental  effect  upon  tooth-stnicture  is  now 
well  known,  though  to  what  extent  this  effect  may  be  modified 
by  other  salivary  constituents  has  not  been  as  yet  made  out 

In  view  of  the  reliance  which  has  been  placed  upon  the 
litmus  test  in  the  past,  and  the  confidence  which  has  been 
reposed  in  conclusions  based  upon  the  litmus  test  of  the  oral 
fluids,  we  deem  it  important  that  this  grave  source  of  error  in  its 
efficacy  should  be  noted,  for  in  view  of  its  inadequacy  as  a  means 
for  determining  the  salivary  reaction  we  are  of  the  opinion  that 
all  reports  heretofore  made  of  the  reaction  of  the  oral  fluids  based 
solely  upon  the  litmus  test  are,  in  the  light  of  the  data  herdn 
referred  to,  practically  untrustworthy. 


Dr.  Miller*s  Ijitmus  Test. 

ISOO  Locust  6T.,  Philadelphia,  March  19,  1907. 
To  THB  Editor  of  toe  Dental  Coshos  : 

Sir, — I  should  be  glad  to  have  aome  Information  concerning  Dr.  Miller's 
recent  experiments  and  observationa  on  the  wasting  of  tooth  tisBue,  etc. 

Two  years  ago  I  carried  ou  some  experiments  concerning  the  causes 
of  so-called  erosions  at  the  necks  of  the  teeth,  which,  while  not  nearly  so 
extensive  as  Dr.  Miller's,  seemed  to  lead  to  the  same  conclusion — namely, 
that  grit  on  a  tooth-brush  is  a  fruitful  cause  of  so-called  tooth-erosioo, 
which  under  these  conditions  should  be  called  abrasion.*  In  addition  to  this 
it  seemed  probable  that  there  might  be  a  chemical  cause  also  in  some  cases. 
I  have  been  working  with  this  In  view  ever  since,  and  have  some  data  that 
coincide  with  those  of  Dr.  Miller  and  some  that  do  not.  I  have  been  seriously 
held  back  in  my  work  by  a  difficulty  that  has  not  troubled  Dr.  Miller,  viz,  the 
lack  of  a  simple  test  that  will  make  one  assured  whether  the  saliva  and 
mucus  of  the  mouth  is  really  alkaline,  neutral,  or  acid,  and  to  what  extent 
the  alkalinity  and  acidity  exist. 

Sutton,  in  his  "Volumetric  Analysis,"  page  39,  speaks  of  the  well-known 


*See  Dental  Brief,  vol.  xi,  p.  279. 
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fact  that  a  saliva  which  is  neutral  to  litmus  may  be  acid  to  turmeric  paper 
and  alkaline  to  lacmoid  or  Congo  red. 

In  my  own  experiments  I  have  also  found  that  it  may  be  alkaline  to 
phenol-phthalebi  under  these  same  cmiditions.  Of  course,  if  the  litmuB 
shows  a  very  marked  red  these  eontradietory  reactions  will  not  appear.  As 
it  is  known  that  some  salivas  will  turn  blue  litmus  paper  red  and  red  litmus 
paper  blue,  this  would  seem  to  prove  that  litmus  is  not  of  itself  to  be 
relied  upon  unless  it  be  used  in  connection  with  control  tests  made  with  other 
reagents.  These  testa,  so  far  as  the  saliva  from  the  parotid,  sublingual,  and 
submaxillaiy  glands  is  concerned,  can  readily  be  carried  on,  as  a  few  cubic 
centimeters  can  be  so  obtained  in  a  few  minutes  by  chewing  rubber;  but  when 
we  come  to  testing  the  mucus  of  the  cheek  the  problem  becomes  difficult,  as 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  get  enough  mucus  to  boil,  and  salim  unboiled 
and  containing  dissolved  carbonic  acid  is  unreliable  in  giving  alkaline  or  acid 
reactions  with  practical  sensibility  to  either  litmus  or  phenol -phthalein ; 
therefore  any  tests  of  such  mucus  with  litmus  paper  have  seemed  to  me  most 
untrustworthy  and  not  to  be  relied  upon.  As  above  noted,  such  mucus  may 
turn  red  libnus  blue  and  blue  litmus  red;  and  litmus  paper  when  wet  with 
the  mucus  may  look  deep  blue,  and  when  dried  may  be  neutral  or  quite  red. 
This  possibly  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Kicisting  CX),  has  been  driven  off  during 
the  process  of  drying,  which  also  happens  when  the  saliva  is  boiled.  All  this 
brings  me  to  my  original  question :  How  can  Dr.  Miller  accurately  test  the 
alkalinity  or  acidity  of  salivas  with  litmus  alone  I  Or,  if  he  uses  control 
tests,  what  are  they! 

So  far  as  I  can  discover,  Dr.  Miller  depends  simply  upon  litmus  for  his 
acidity  tests.  In  the  Cosuos'for  March  1907.  on  page  228,  he  says:  "The 
reaction  of  the  mucus  of  the  upper  as  well  as  of  the  lower  lip  ^ould  be  taken 
by  lifting  up  the  lip  and  inserting  a  strip  of  blue  litmus  paper  on  one  side 
of  the  jaw  and  red  on  the  other,  leaving  it  there  until  saturated.  To  de- 
termine whether  the  acid  comes  from  the  lip  or  from  the  gums,  insert  two 
pieces  of  litmus  paper  separated  by  any  impermeable  substance  which 
does  not  affect  the  reaction.  The  reaction  should  be  taken  before  rinsing  the 
mouth,  as  in  this  way  only  do  im  obtain  true  mformation  as  to  the  condition 
present  at  that  time.'*    [Italics  mine.] 

I  wish  fo  ask  you,  as  one  who  has  done  much  for  dental  chemistry,  if 
accurate  information  as  to  the  acidity  or  alkalinity  of  the  mouth  can  be 
obtained  by  the  litmus  test  just  advocated?  The  great  suggestiveness  of  Dr. 
Miller's  paper  is  unquestioned,  yet  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  if  the  technique 
of  his  litmus  tests  are  not  satisfactorily  explained,  much  of  the  conclusive- 
ness of  his  paper  will  be  lost,  owing  to  the  inaccuracy  of  the  preliminary 


We  have  been  requested  by  Mr.  A.  Hopewell-Smith,  whose  article  on 
"A  Study  of  the  Vascular  Lesions  of  the  Dental  Pulp,  Their  Complications 
and  Clinical  Significance,"  a|^pears  on  page  124  of  the  February  issue  of  tiiis 
journal,  to  call  attention  to  an  error  which  occurred  in  the  manuscript  of  the 
paper  and  which  remains  uncorrected  as  printed,  to  wit:  The  word 
"atroj^ic,"  in  the  first  line,  second  column,  page  139,  should  read  trophic 


mouth-teats  on  which  his  experiments  are  necessarily  based. 

Yours  truly. 


Joseph  Head. 


A  CORRECTION. 
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The  Amehican  Text-book  of  Pro8- 
THETic  Dentistbt.  In  Original  Con- 
tributions by  Eminent  Authorities. 
Edited  by  Chas.  R.  Turner,  M.D., 
B.D.S.,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Den- 
tistiy  and  Metallurgy,  Department 
of  Dentistry,  TTniv.  Pa.,  Philadelphia. 
Third  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and 
rewritten.  Octavo,  900  pages,  with 
916  engravings.  Cloth,  $6.00 ;  leather, 
$7.00. 

The  third  edition  of  the  "American 
Text-book  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry"  'is 
practically  a  new  book.  New  not  only 
because  the  text  has  been  completely  re- 
vised and  greatly  amplified  by  new  mat- 
ter and  a  wealth  of  new  illustrations,  but 
new  in  a  larger  and  more  important  sense 
in  that  the  entire  subject  has  been  treated 
from  an  original  point  of  view,  so  that 
the  theme  is  developed  from  a  new  motif. 
•  Mechanical  dentistry  has  been  too  long 
just  what  the  phrase  means,  mechanical 
pure  and  simple,  and  the  intricacies  of 
its  multitudinous  processes  have  de- 
manded BO  much  time  and  mental  con- 
centration upon  the  part  of  the  student 
that  it  has  prodnced  the  unfortunate  ten- 
dency to  regard  the  mechanics  of  den- 
tistry as  the  end  of  dentistry,  rather  than 
to  regard  mechanics  as  a  means  to  an  end 
in  dentistry.  The  editor  of  the  "Ameri- 
can Text-book  of  Prtethetic  Dentistry" 
has  undertaken  to  set  this  matter  right, 
and  he  has  set  it  right  by  so  treating  and 
arranging  his  work  as  to  place  dental 
mechanics  in  its  correct  and  rational  re- 
lation to  dental  prosthesis.  The  book 
is  an  epoch-making  work — epochnmak- 
ing  because  this  volume  is  the  first  and 


only  comprehensive  treatise  in  which 
from  first  to  last  a  conception  of  the 
true  purpose  and  dignity  of  mechanicil 
dentistry  as  a  prosthetic  art  has  governed 
the  treatment  of  the  subject  in  all  its 
relations. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  work 
is  logicid,  beginning  with  a  considera- 
tion of  the  dental  laboratory  and  its 
equipment,  followed  by  a  discussion  of 
the  materials  used  by  the  prosthetic  den- 
tist, including  porcelain  teeth  and  their 
manufacture.  This  phase  of  the  work 
may  be  regarded  as  a  section  by  itself, 
and  as  preliminary  to  two  chapters  that 
are  the  real  foundations  of  prosthetic 
dentistry.  There  ib  a  chapter  by  Pro- 
fessor Turner  upon  The  Human  Dental 
Mechanism — its  Structure,  Functions, 
and  Relations,  in  which  the  dental  mech* 
anism  is  studied  as  a  normal  or  perfect 
apparatus,  and  a  chapter  written  by  the 
editor  in  collaboration  with  Prof.  A.  H. 
Thompson,  in  which  The  Modificatioiu 
of  the  D«ital  Mechanism  fay  Age,  Tem- 
perament, and  Use  are  set  forth.  In 
these  two  chapters  the  student  is  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  functional  condi- 
tions that  it  is  his  province  to  restore 
when  by  loss  of  the  natural  denture  they 
are  destroyed  or  impaired.  We  know  of 
no  similar  detailed  exhibit  of  the  func- 
tioning of  the  human  dental  mechanism 
or  one  which  so  comprehensively  or  la- 
t  idly  sets  forth  the  engineering  features, 
if  we  may  so  express  it,  of  this  apparatus 
and  its  mode  of.  operation,  and  we  think 
that  the  dent^  profession  is  distinctly 
indebted  to  Professor  Turner  for  not 
only  producing  a  classic  upon  this  par- 
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ticnlar  subject,  but  for  supplying  the 
fundamental  data  upon  which  to  build 
an  intelligent  and  rational  practice  in 
dental  prosthesis. 

From  tiuB  point  the  evolution  of  the 
subject  proceeds  in  normal  order  by 
chapters  upon  The  Examination,  Prep- 
aration, and  Study  of  the  Month  Prelim- 
inary to  the  Insertion  of  Artificial  Teeth, 
written  by  Dr.  H.  H.  Burchard  and  Prof. 
J.  P.  Oray;  Taking  Impressions  of  the 
Mouth,  and  The  Making  of  Casts  and 
Their  Preparation,  by  the  same  authors ; 
then  the  subject  of  Dies,  Counter-dies, 
and  Molding  is  treated  by  Dr.  William  H. 
Trueman.  After  which  the  subjects  of 
Taking  the  Bite,  The  Principles  Under- 
lying the  Retention  of  Plate  Dentures, 
and  the  Selection,  Arrangement  and  Re- 
tention of  Artificial  Teeti  are  presented 
in  three  chapters  by  Professor  Turner. 

Vulcanized  Rubber  as  a  Base  for  Arti- 
ficial Dentures  is  ably  set  forth  by  Prof. 
George  H.  Wilson;  Swaged  Metallic 
Plates,  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Trueman;  Cast 
Dentures,  by  the  late  Dr.  Clark  L.  God- 
ilard ;  Continuous-Gum  Dentures,  by  Dr. 
D.  0.  M.  LeCron.  Artificial  Crowns,  and 
The  Assemblage  of  United  Crowns 
(Bridge  Woi^)  are  chapters  originally 
written  by  the  late  Dr.  H.  H.  Burchard 
and  now  revised  to  date  by  Dr.  Fred  A. 
Peeso.  Dr.  Chas.  J.  Essig's  chapter  on 
Hygienic  Relations  and  Care  of  Artificial 
Dentures  remains  under  his  name,  and 
the  work  closes  with  the  chapter  on  P^a- 
tal  Mechanism  by  Dr.  R.  Ottolengui. 

Our  space  limitations  make  it  quite 
impossible  to  give  anything  like  a  de- 
tailed picture  of  the  excellent  features 
of  this  monumental  work,  but  of  this 
ve  are  well  assured — ^that  it  presents 
the  subject  not  only  in  a  new  light, 
bat  it  opens  up  vistas  of  scientific  inter- 
est and  scientific  possibilities  in  pros- 
[VOL.  sux. — 31] 


thetic  dentistry  which  have  not  hereto- 
fore been  realized  except  by  extremely 
few.  It  has  demonstrated  the  artistic  fac- 
tor in  dental  prosthesis,  emphasized  its 
poBsibilities,  and  has  created  standards 
which  if  intelligently  followed  will  double 
the  debt  of  humanity  to  dentistry  by  add- 
ing to  its  recoimpense  of  gratitude  for  the 
relief  of  suffering  and  restoraition  of 
health,  additional  gratitude  for  relief 
from  defovmitj  and  for  the  restoration 
of  comeliness. 

The  work  is  singularly  free  from  tex- 
tual errors ;  some  few,  however,  we  have 
noted  which  should  be  eliminated.  For 
example,  in  Dr.  Hodgen's  chapter,  at 
page  139,  the  last  paragraph  is  a  quota- 
tion taken  from  page  860  of  vol.  iii  of  the 
"American  S^tem  of  Dentistry,"  by 
Litch ;  it  relates  to  the  effect  of  ignition 
upon  purple  of  Cassius,  and  is  not  only 
unintelligible  in  the  way  the  quotation 
is  placed,  but  it  is  incorrectly  quoted,  the 
introduction  of  the  word  **not"  completely 
inverting  the  meaning  of  the  original. 
The  statement  (same  paragraph)  that 
''Purple  of  Cassius  is  soluble  in  ammonia 
before  fusion,"  is  also  misleading  and  in- 
correct, as  purple  of  Cassius  is  not  fu- 
sible at  all,  but  it  decomposes  upon  igni- 
tion— which  latter  was  the  word  probably 
intended.  At  page  306,  C.  H.  Ward  is 
credited  with  the  grading  of  wear  oS.  the 
teeth  into  four  degrees.  This  is  the  sys- 
tem of  Professor  Broca  of  the  Faculte  do 
MMecine,  from  whom  Ward  reproduced 
the  idea. 

Some  few  instances  of  mispelled 
proper  names  occur,  e.g.  J.  H.  Wassal 
(page  305)  for  J.  W.  Wassail;  LaForge 
(page  434)  for  Laforgue,  the  inventor  of 
spiral  springs. 

The  buttressed  architecture  of  the 
basal  support  which  the  cranium  gives  to 
the  maxill&ry  alveolar  border,  described 
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at  page  231^  is  incorrectly  credited  to  H. 
H.  Burchaxd,  who  republished  the  sug- 
gestion from  A.  H.  Thompson,*  who  en- 
larges the  idea  from  Harrison  Allen  and 
Jeffries  Wyman;  while  Fig.  197,  illus- 
trating the  mandible  as  a  lever  of  the 
third  class,  should  have  been  credited 
to  Burchard,  who  devised  the  diagram 
and  executed  ■the  original  drawing  from 
which  the  illustration  was  made.t 

The  illustrations,  which  have  been 
greatly  increased,  are  admirable — with  a 
single  exception,  Fig.  230,  which  is  a 
silhouette;  it  should  be  replaced  by  a 
sectional  detail  view,  which  would  be 
much  more  instructive  and  less  difficult 
of  analysis. 

Errors  of  this  character  are  inseparable 
from  the  production  of  a  work  of  this 
kind,  and  the  wonder  is  that  this  one  is 
so  remarkably  free  from  them.  We  con- 
gratulate the  editor  and  his  co-laborers 
upon  -the  splendid  result  of  their  efforts, 
and  the  dental  profession  upon  now  hav- 
ing the  best  work  on  prosthetic  dentistry 
that  has  yet  appeared  in  any  language. 

AxATOMicAL    Nomenclature.  With 
Special  Reference  to  the  Basle  Ana- 
tomical Xomenclature   [B.   N.  A.] . 
By  Lewellys  F.  Bakseb,  M.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Medicine,  Johns  Hopkins 
ITniversity,  etc.   Two  colored  and  sev- 
eral other  illustrations.  Philadelphia : 
P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.,  1907. 
It  seems  unnecessary  to  review  the  ad- 
vantages that  would  accrue  through  the 
adaptation   by   anatomists,  biologists, 
pathologists,  and  clinicians  of  a  uniform 
system  of  objective  anatomical  nomencla- 
ture.   The  work  now  before  us — a  care- 

"Dental  Cosmos,  vol.  ixxv,  p.  594. 
-j-Burchard,  "Dental  Pathology,  Therapeu< 
tics,  and  Phsmuicology,"  173. 


fully  compiled  list  of  anatomical  terms- 
exemplifies  the  untiring  efforts  of  the 
host  of  distinguished  anatomists  who  at 
the  Basle  anatomical  conference  of  1905 
presented  the  results  of  their  labors,  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  six  years,  in  the 
shape  of  a  rational  vocabulary  of  about 
6000  anatomical  terms,  instead  of  the 
30,000  simple  and  compound  words  at 
present  in  use  by  teachers  and  writers  on 
this  subject.  To  have  reduced  and  sim- 
plified the  old  terminology  to  about  one- 
fifth  of  its  original  volume,  without  in 
the  least  sacrificing  the  primal  object  in 
view,  is  an  achievement  for  which  both 
students  and  teachere  of  the  subject  must 
feel  deeply  indebted  to  the  commission 
and  to  Dr.  Barker,  through  whom  the 
matter  is  now  presented  to  the  American 
world  of  science. 

As  bearing  more  or  less  directly  upon 
dentistry,  we  note  a  number  of  terms  to 
which  we  most  particularly  desire  to  call 
attention.  In  each  case  the  B.  N.  A. 
terminology  precedes  the  old  one :  Man- 
dibular fossa  (glenoid  cavity) ;  maxilla 
(upper  jaw,  superior  maxillary  bone); 
anterior  surface  of  maxilla  (external  or 
facial  surface) ;  mandible  (lower  jaw,  in- 
ferior maxillary  -bone)  ;  maxillary  sinns 
(antrum  of  Highmore) ;  mandibular 
foramen  (inferior  dental  foramen); 
mandibular  canal  (inferior  dent^  ca- 
nal) ;  canine  (cuspid) ;  premolars  (bi- 
cuspids). 

In  the  portion  of  the  book  devoted  to 
anatomical  dental  terminology,  we  find 
terms  which  we  trust  may  be  substituted 
by  the  more  accurate  ones  in  a  future 
edition.  We  refer  to  "chewing  sur- 
face" instead  of  occlitsiU  surface;  "fora- 
men of  apex  of  tooth"  instead  of  api^i 
foramen;  "smaller  dental  canals"  instead 
of  dettlinal  canaUctUi;  "superior  doital 
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arch"  instead  of  upper  dental  arch,  and 
*%ferior  dental  arch"  instead  of  lower 
dental  arch. 

The  historical  chapters  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  work,  by  the  editor,  are  de- 
seifing  of  a  special  word  of  commenda- 


tion, and  there,  as  well  as  throughout  the 
book,  he  has  displayed  that  degree  of 
care  and  editorial  attention  which  neces- 
sarily leads  to  the  production  of  reliable 
works. 

J.  E. 


REVIEW  OF  CURRENT  DENTAL  LITERATURE. 


Omimiad      JUUO  ENDELMAN.  D  J>^ 


[L'Odontotogie,  Paris,  February  15,  1907.] 
ON  THE  SEPARATION  OF  PLATINUM, 
GOLD,  AND  SILVER  FROM  A  MIXTURE 
OF    LABORATORY    FILINGS.    Bt  L. 
Tmintu:,  Fbofe88<»  at  the  Acole  Den- 

TABB  or  PABIS. 

The  method  about  to  be  described  of  sepa- 
rating platinum,  gold,  and  silver  from  labora- 
tory filings  ia  the  one  followed  by  a  well- 
known  Parisian  firm  of  assayers.  The  quan- 
liUes  of  the  diflerent  chemical  reagents  and 
substances  given  throughout  this  review  are 
the  quantities  to  be  employed  in  treating  a 
weight  of  filings  of  about  100  gm. 

Ditaoluiion.  Place  in  a  glass  globe  of 
one-liter  capacity  the'  quantity  of  filings  to 
be  treated  and  a  mixture  of  150  gm.  nitric 
add  C.  P.  and  460  gm.  hydrochloric  acid. 
Heat  the  globe  over  a  dull  fire  or  in  a  sand- 
bath. 

Evaporation.  When  the  filings  have  been 
dissolved  pour  out  the  contents  of  the  glass 
globe  into  a  porcelain  dish,  and  evaporate  the 
fluid  slowly  to  a  syrupy  consistence.  Now 
add  to  the  syrupy  fluid  100  gm.  of  hydro- 
ehlorie  acid,  and  cover  the  dish  with  a  fun- 
nel to  prevent  any  portion  of  the  liquid  from 
aplashicg  out  on  account  of  the  active  re- 
action which  takes  place  upon  the  addition 
of  the  hydrochloric  acid.  When  the  reaction 
ia  completed,  evaporate  the  solution  as  in  the 
preTioua  case,  to  expel  the  excess  of  acid. 

Separation  of  silver.  Add  to  the  liquid 
300  goL  of  distillad  water,  and  heat  for  about 
one  hour  in  order  to  eom^^  the  precipita- 
tion  of  silver  chlorid.  Filter,  and  collect 
the  filtrate  in  a  glaM  of  760  ccm.  capacity. 


The  precipitate  of  silver  chlorid  whicu  re- 
mains in  the  filter  is  washed  three  or  four 
times  with  boiling  water,  and  this  water  is 
added  to  the  filtered  solution. 

Separation  of  platinum.  To  the  filtered 
solution  150  gm.  of  pulverized  ammonium 
chlorid  are  added,  and  the  contents  of  the 
glass  are  stirred  with  a  glass  rod  and  al- 
lowed to  decant  for  at  least  sis  hours.  The 
platinum  will  now  be  found  precipitated  in 
the  form  of  chloro-platinate  of  aoimouia.  The 
platinum  precipitate  is  now  collected  by  filter- 
ing and  is  washed  with  200  gm.  of  cold 
water  to  which  30  gm.  of  sal  ammoniac  have 
been  added.  The  platinum  precipitate  and 
water  are  again  filtered  and  the  liquid  is 
collected  in  a  glass  receptacle  of  one-liter 
capacity. 

Separation  of  gold.  In  the  latter  re- 
ceptacle, 100  gm.  of  crystals  of  ferrous  sulfate 
are  dissolved,  stirring  the  mixture  from  time 
to  time  with  a  glass  rod,  and  allowing  it  to 
decant  for  eight  to  ten  hours.  The  gold  is 
slowly  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  brown- 
ish powder.  The  contents  of  the  glass  re- 
ceptacle are  now  filtered  in  order  to  collect 
the  brown  powder,  which  should  be  thor- 
oughly washed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  silver 
chlorid. 

The  separation  of  the  precious  metals  be- 
ing now  completed,  it  remains  to  convert  the 
products  thus  obtained  into  metallic  form. 

After  having  been  completely  dried,  the 
silver  chlorid  is  placed,  bother  with  the 
filter  in  which  it  is  held,  in  a  crucible,  where 
it  is  fused  with  a  mixture  composed  of  three 
times  its  weight  of  sodium  carbonate  and 
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four  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  charcoal.  After 
the  mass  has  been  fused  and  cooled,  the 
crucible  is  broken  and  the  silver  ingot  is  re- 
moved. The  chloro-platinate  of  ammonia  is 
detached  from  the  filter  and  the  paper  is 
burned  in  a  porcelain  dish,  in  order  to  col- 
lect the  small  particles  of  platinate  that  maj 
have  remained  attached  to  the  paper.  Into 
the  same  porcelain  dish  the  platinate  is  placed 
and  calcined,  heating  the  dish  slowly  and 
progressively  and  carrying  it  eventually  to 
a  white  heat,  at  which  point  it  should  re- 
main until  the  evolution  of  white  fumes  has 
ceased.  The  gold  is  treated  by  the  same  pro- 
cess as  described  in  the  case  of  silver,  with 
the  exception  that  instead  of  the  sodium 
cnrbonate  and  charcoal  mixture  it  is  fused 
with  three  times  its  weight  of  borax  and  once 
its  weight  of  saltpeter. 

[Lc  Progris  dentaire,  Paris,  February  1907.] 
I'OINTS  ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  STOM- 
ATITIS.  By  I^.  Raoul  LABBft. 

Dr.  Labbe  (Rev.  des  Connaiasances  m^., 
April  15,  1906)  discusses  the  treatment  of 
stomatitis  as  follows: 

(1.)  An  attack  of  stomatitis,  of  whatever 
form  it  may  be,  requires  general  hygienic  and 
dietetic  treatment,  which  must  necessarily 
vary  according  to  the  degree  of  ccmtagious- 
ntss  of  the  attack. 

(2.)  When  the  attack  is  of  enanthematous 
nature,  the  patient  should  be  isolated  during 
a  period  which  should  be  made  to  vary  ac- 
cording as  to  whether  the  attack  is  one  of 
impetigo,  thrush,  ulcerous  stomatitis,  etc. 
Each  tetter  should  be  antiseptically  treated, 
and  if  the  patient  be  an  infant  who  is  being 
fed  from  the  mother's  breast,  the  latter  should 
lie  likewise  antiseptically  treated. 

(3.)  In  infants  fed  on  the  mother's  milk, 
such  forms  of  the  disturbance  under  consid- 
ptation  as  thrush  and  exfoliative  stomatitis 
are  rare,  but  those  fed  on  eow'a  milk,  in  ad- 
dition to  these  forms  of  stomatitis,  may  also 
suffer  from  the  aphthous  variety,  which  may 
be  transmitted  to  the  infant  from  a  cow  suf- 
fering from  aphthous  fe\'er. 

(4.)  The  mouth  should  be  frequently  ir- 
rigated with  alkaline  one  per  cent,  solutions 
of  either  potassium  chlorate,  sodium  borate, 
or  sodium  bicarbonate,  or  swabbed  with  either 
of  these  agents  in  stronger  solution — say  five 


per  cent.   In  addition,  the  use  of  the  follow- 
ing mouth-washes  are  recommended: 
Q — Sodii  byposulphatis,       gr.  Ix ; 
Glycerinte, 

Aqua  destillata,      aa  S>j-  ^ 
Sig. — To  be  used  as  a  month-wash  morning 
and  evening. 
5 — Sodii  biboratis, 

Fotassii  chloratis,     aa  gT.  bcxv ; 
Aqus  destillatse,  Sij*  il- 

Sig. — To  be  used  as  a  mouth-wash  in  cisn 
of  severe  stomatitis  several  times  a  day. 

Against  the  fetidity  of  the  breath  either  a 
solution  of  potassium  permanganate  1:1000 
or  dilute  hydrogen  dioxid  solutions  may  be 
empl<^ed. 

(S.)  The  general  condition  of  the  patient 
should  be  given  proper  attention,  especially 
if  lie  be  of  the  cachectic  diathesis.  In  such 
cases,  the  administration  of  purgatives  is 
strongly  indicated. 

[Le  lAihoratoire,  Paris,  January  13.  1907.) 
A  GLASS  SOLDER.   Bt  Ch.  Mabgot. 

M.  Margot  states  that  an  alloy  eomposetl 
of  tin  96  parts  and  zine  6  parts,  which 
melts  at  360°  F.,  adheres  to  glass  tenaciously, 
and  possesses  an  unalterable  metallic  luster. 
An  alloy  of  tin  90  parts  and  aluminum  10 
parts,  melting  at  572°  F.,  also  adhere* 
strongly  to  glass  surfaces.  By  means  of 
either  of  these  formuls  two  glass  surfaces 
can  be  united  as  if  they  were  of  metallic 
composition. 

[La  Odontolog{a,  Madrid,  Februarj'  1907  ] 

ON  THE  ACTION  OF  GENERAL  ANE^J- 
THETICS.  Bt  Db.  Nabias,  Bordeal-x, 
France. 

The  author  {Journal  de  Hid.  de  Bordeatu) 
has  carried  on  a  series  of  investigations  in 
view  of  determining,  if  possible,  the  aalure 
of  the  action  of  general  anesthetic  agents 
He  describes  in  detail  the  experiments  which 
have  led  him  to  emelnde  that  anesthetics  set 
by  inducing  dehydration  of  the  nerve  cells, 
in  view  of  this  ctmelusion,  and  in  order  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  the  anesthetic  de- 
hydrating the  nervous  protoplasm  to  a  de- 
gree at  which  functional  activity  could  not 
persist.  Dr.  Nabias  recommends  first  that 
the  agent  should  be  administered  slowly  and 
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carefully,  and  Becond,  that  the  patient  be 
made  to  drink  a  large  glass  of  water  every 
half-hour  for  at  least  six  hours  before  tiie 
time  set  for  the  anesthesia.  This  prevrative 
DKasntc  originated  by  Denuce  has  been  pro- 
dnetrre  of  extremely  satiBfactoiy  results,  and 
in  the  cases  to  which  it  was  applied  by  him 
—at  least  twenty — not  only  was  there  com- 
plete absence  of  ill  effects  during  the  adminis- 
tration and  subsequent  operation,  but  like- 
wise not  even  the  slightest  post-operative 
vomiting  or  nausea. 

[Snkiees  de  Stomatologie,  Paris,  November 
1906.] 

OX  THE  FLTILITY  AND  DANGER  OF 
TREATING  COCAIN  POISONING  WITH 
^lORPHIN.   Bt  Db.  Va1£L&rd. 

It  was  by  observing  that  morphino-raaniacs 
po!v«e«.sed  a  high  degree  of  tolerance  to  the 
effects  of  cocain  that  Magnan-Chau^e  was 
led  to  experiment  with  morphin  as  an  anti- 
dote to  cocain.  These  two  agents  induce 
physiological  effects  of  opposite  natures,  and 
as  was  pointed  out  by  Laborde,  a  fatal  dose 
of  cocain  has  not  resulted  in  death  when  ad- 
ministered following  the  injection  of  a  dose 
of  morphin.  But,  unfortunately,  the  antago- 
niziiig  therapeutic  effects  of  morphin  are  not 
so  pronounced  when  the  agent  is  adminis- 
tered in  severe  cocain  poisoning,  namely,  after 
the  effects  of  the  latter  alkaloid  have  fully 
developed.  Pouchet,  who  has  studied  the 
question,  is  of  the  opinion  that  while  atropin, 
chloral,  and  chloroform  are  capable  of  de- 
creasing the  intensity  of  the  convulsive  parox- 
ysms in  cocain  poisoning,  morphin  either 
stimulates  them  or  decreases  them  (uncer- 
tainty of  action).  Consequently,  Pouchet 
recommends  the  rejection  of  all  narcotics  in 
the  treatment  of  cocain  poisoning.  Chloral,  of 
course,  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  antidote 
10  cocain  by  virtue  of  its  vaso-dilator  action; 
but  in  this  connection  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  while  certain  symptoms  may  be 
Bttoiuated,  the  toxic  action  of  the  partial 
antidote  will  render  the  toxic  effects  of  the 
original  poison  btill  more  pronounced. 

A  ease  of  fatal  cocain  poisoning,  reported 
by  Lacassagne  and  Holland  in  the  Archives 
i'Antkropoloffie  criminelU;  for  January  1906, 
ohowB  that  morphin.  at  least  in  that  par- 
timl&r  ease,  hastened  the  fatal  termination. 


Until  more  careful  studies  of  cocain  poison- 
ing shall  have  been  made,  it  would  be  well, 
in  Mr.  Veillard's  opinion,  to  limit  the  treat- 
ment of  cocain  poisoning  to  inhalations  of 
oxygen.  Such  agents  as  ehloroform,  ether, 
and  amyl  nitrite  should  be  «npl<7ed  with 
the  greatest  caution,  if  at  all. 

IL'Odontologie,  Paris,  February  28,  1907.] 

DENTAL  ECTOPY  AND  NASAL  SUPPU- 
RATION. Bt  J.  SoBooiLUST,  Interne  or 
THE  Hospitals  of  Nancy. 

The  essayist  discusses  the  relationship  be- 
tween dental  disturbances  and  pathologic 
phenomena  in  organs  which  to  all  appear- 
ances are,  from  an  anatomic  and  morpholo- 
gic viewpoint,  independent  from  the  oral  tis- 
sues to  which  the  origin  of  the  disturbance 
may  be  eventually  traced.  In  the  presence 
of  a  nasal  suppuration,  after  excluding  in- 
fection of  the  maxillary  sinus,  one  would 
hardly  be  inclined  to  search  for  the  etiologic 
cause  in  the  teeth  or  surrounding  tissues. 
However,  an  interesting  case  in  the  service 
of  Professor  Jacques  has  recently  come  under 
M.  Sordoillet's  observation,  which  not  only 
illustrates  the  pathologic  enigma  under  con- 
sideration, but  in  addition  points  out  the 
irrefutable  fact  that  none  of  the  specialties 
which  are  designated  collectively  under  the 
term  medicine  can  be,  strictly  speaking,  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  isolated  branches  of 
the  mother  profession.  The  dentist  who  fails 
to  recognize  the  relations  of  his  specialty 
to  those  of  otology,  ophthalmology,  rhinologj-, 
laryngology,  and  vice  versa,  and  the  prac- 
titioner who  devotes  himself  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  treatment  of  gastric,  pulmonary, 
and  other  diseases  in  which  the  issues  of  life 
and  death  are  more  salient,  and  who  sim- 
ilarly neglects  to  dispense  a  lair  degree  of 
observation  to  the  conditions  coming  under 
the  headings  of  the  above  enumerated  special- 
ties, are  working  in  semi-darkness  that  is  the 
more  deplorable  because  of  its  possibly  evil, 
if  not  fatal,  effects  upon  the  lives  of  those 
under  their  care.  In  these  days  of  so- 
called  rational  therapeutics,  for  a  practitioner 
to  make  a  diagnosis  of  any  pathologic  con- 
dition in  which  all  possible  etiologic  factors 
involved  have  not  been  duly  weighed,  whether 
within  his  own  field  of  action  or  far  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  his  specialty,  is  comparable 
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to  the  often-quoted  speculations  of  the  im- 
aginative Icnight-errant  immortalized  by  Cer- 
vantes, when  mistaking  the  windmills  for  a 
gigantic  soldiery  on  the  ground  that  the  re- 
volving "arms"  could  be  but  the  upper  ex- 
tremities of  animate  things. 

The  clinical  case  and  raiaon  d'etre  for  the 
above  remarks  was  as  follows:  M.  H.,  age 
forty-five  years,  complained  of  a  re^iratory 
difficulty  on  the  left  nasal  side,  of  several 
montba'  standing,  and  complicated  during 
several  weeks  past  by  a  pyogenic  discharge 
from  the  nostril  of  the  corresponding  side. 
At  irregular  intervals  he  would  perceive  a 
certain  fetidity.  About  a  month  prior  to 
his  consulting  M.  Sordoillet,  an  abscess  de- 
veloped on  the  left  aide  of  the  palatal  vault 
and  a  little  beyond  the  median  Hue.  The 
phlegmon  disappeared  without  spontaneous 
breaking  or  surgical  intervention.  The  pa- 
tient did  not  complain  of  pain  in  the  nose, 
but  at  times  had  sufTered  from  pain  above 
the  socket  of  the  upper  left  canine,  which 
several  months  previously  had  been  extracted 
for  reasons  not  stated  by  the  author.  The 
intermittent  pain  was  accompanied  by  a  re- 
crudescence of  the  nasal  discharge.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  mouth  revealed  a  general- 
ized inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
the  presence  of  many  roots,  and  of  fragments 
of  roots.  The  remaining  sound  teeth  were  in 
irregular  and  abnormal  ■  positions.  Behind 
the  upper  left  first  bicuspid— a  healthy  tooth 
to  all  appearances — a  fistulous  tract  was  dis- 
covered into  which  an  explorer  could  be  in- 
troduced and  carried  backward  for  a  dis- 
tance of  15  mm.,  when  it  would  encounter  a 
hard,  unyielding  surface.  In  the  left  nasal 
cavity,  and  at  a  point  corresponding  with  the 
location  of  the  mouth  listula,  a  painful  and 
bleeding  swelling  could  be  detected  which 
communicated  with  the  fistula  opening  into 
the  mouth.  Under  chloroform  all  defective 
and  diseased  teeth  were  removed,  and  the 
palatal  mucous  membrane  was  dissected  back- 
ward from  the  median  line  to  the  first  bicus- 
pid. The  region  corresponding  to  the  internal 
wall  of  the  alveolus  of  the  left  canine  was  the 
seat  of  a  severe  osteitis.  The  area  was 
thoroughly  curetted  to  a  point  opposite  the 
left  central  incisor,  where  a  sound  tooth  was 
found  lying  in  a  horizontal  position,  with 
the  apex  within  the  maxillary  sinus.  The 


tooth  was  removed,  and  the  wound  havii^ 
been  properly  treated,  the  patient  very  soon 
recovered,  and,  as  may  be  surmised,  was  not 
again  inconvenienced  by  a  nasal  dischai;ge. 

[L'Odontologie,  Paris,  February  28,  1907.] 
ON  A  NEW  -METHOD  OF  TREATING  PEHI- 
CEMENTITIS  BY  MEANS  OF  LOCAL 
INJECTIONS  OF  SODIUM  SALICYLATE. 
Bt  D.  Mabgebt, 

In  the  Februaiy  1907  issue  of  La  Sevue  4e 
Stomatotogie,  the  author  describes  his  adapta- 
tion to  the  treatment  of  pericementitis  of  the 

method  su^ested  by  Professor  Bouchard  for 
the  treatment  of  acute  articular  rheumatism 
by  means  of  injections  of  sodium  salicylate 
tn  loco  dolenti,  and  applied  to  dental  surgery 
by  Or.  G.  Lemerle.  The  quantity  of  sodium 
salicylate  in  two  to  three  per  cent,  solutions 
to  be  injected  varies  from  one  to  two  ctd>ie 
centimeters,  according  to  the  size  and  num- 
ber of  roots  of  the  affected  tooth.  This  treat- 
ment should  be  instituted  as  an  auxiliary 
measure,  and  only  in  cases  in  which  the  or- 
dinary methods  of  treatment  have  failed  to 
relieve  the  intensity  of  the  symptoms.  In 
the  presence  of  extreme  pain  the  method 
under  consideration  is  particularly  indicated, 
but  the  reader  should  bear  in  mind  the  im- 
portant fact  that  the  injections  are  not  alto- 
gether devoid  of  danger,  for  among  the  cases 
reported  by  Dr.  Margery  we  find  two  in  which 
the  operation  was  followed  by  sphacelus, 
which  in  one  case  led  to  the  elimination  of 
an  alveolar  sequestrum.  The  injection  may 
be  performed  either  in  the  gingivo-buceal 
groove  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  gingival 
margin.  The  contents  of  the  syringe  should 
be  slowly  expelled. 

[ArchivcB  de  Stomatologie,  Paris,  November 
1906.] 

A  CASE  OF  SYPHILITIC  LESION  OF  THE 
TEMPOROMANDIBULAR  ARTICULA- 
TION.  By  Db.  W.  Stbbung. 
The  essayist  describes  the  case  of  a  man 
aged  twenty-five,  who  on  account  of  a  lesion 
in  the  temporo-mandibular  articulation  ex- 
perienced such  difficulty  in  opening  the  mouth 
that  he  was  prevented  from  taking  solid  nonr 
ishment.   The  onset  of  the  morbid  pbenomoia 
had  been  marked  by  pain,  at  first  in  the  left 
articulation,  and  fifteen  days  afterward  in 
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thftt  of  the  right  side.  The  clinical  history 
of  the  patient  showed  that  five  years  previ- 
ously he  bad  contracted  syphilis,  and  that 
after  the  appearance  of  the  characteristic 
roseola  had  been  started  on  a  9[>ecific  cure,  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  he  found  himself 
<o  Ut  recovered  that  no  additional  treat- 
ment had  been  found  necessary.  Since  that 
time,  up  to  the  onset  at  the  disturbance  under 
consideration,  no  sign  of  the  chronic  lesion 
had  been  further  perceived.  Upon  examination 
of  the  painful  area,  a  tunaefaction  was  found 
Id  the  maxillary  bone  near  the  zygomatic 
arch,  involving  the  lower  portion  of  the  tem- 
poral region  and  the  temporo-mandibular  ar- 
tienlatioo.  Upon  palpation  it  was  diacovered 
that  the  malar  bone  and  the  ^gomatio  arch 
OB  the  affected  side  were  decidedly  thick«ied. 

In  view  of  the  data  furnished  by  the  clin- 
ical history  of  the  patient,  of  a  total  absence 
of  organic  lesion  and  of  an  almost  normal 
urine,  the  diagnosis  of  syphilitic  manifesta- 
tion was  reached,  and  subsequently  confirmed 
by  the  rapid  amelioration  of  all  the  symp- 
toms, and  complete  recovery  following  a 
mixed  spedflc  treatment. 

[Therapeutic  Oazette,  Philadelphia,  Febru- 
ary 15,  1907.] 
MOUTH-DISINFECTION.  (Editobial.) 

The  Therapeutic  Gazette  called  attention 
several  years  ago  to  the  necessity  of  paying 
due  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  mouth 
prior  to  the  administration  of  ether  or 
chloroform  for  the  production  of  surgical 
anesthesia,  pointing  out  that  the  pulmonary 
complieationa  which  follow  the  use  of  these 
drugs  on  certain  occasions  are  chiefly  due  to 
the  inhalation  of  pathogenic  miero-organisms 
which  when  in  the  mouth  are  incapable 
ot  much  harm,  but  which  in  the  lung  create 
Bevere  disease.  When  it  is  considered  that 
the  pneumococcuB  is  found  in  nearly  every 
BO-called  healthy  mouth,  and  that  many  other 
organisms  are  associated  with  it,  it  is  rather 
remarkable  that  pulmonary  infections  are  as 
rare  as  they  are.  An  interesting  research  to 
determine  the  best  methods  of  disinfecting 
the  mouth,  particularly  in  reference  to  pneu- 
mai%,  has  been  published  in  the  Journal  of 
Jnfeetioua  DiMoaea,  October  30,  1906,  by 
Wadsworth. 


He  used  a  considerable  number  of  sub- 
stances as  mouth-washes,  and  made  culture 
experiments  from  the  mouth  to  determine  the 
bactericidal  value  of  his  measures.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  in  his  experience  most 
of  the  mixtures  or  substances  used  at  the 
present  time  as  mouth-washes  possess  very 
little  if  any  true  disinfectant  or  germicidal 
power,  whereas  normal  salt  solution  or 
ordinary  alkaline  solutions  are  eBicient  in 
destroying  pneumococci.  He  also  found  that 
none  of  the  so-called  commercial  solutions  are 
efficient  when  tested  upon  pneumococci  under 
conditions  supposed  to  be  moat  favorable  for 
their  action,  and  that  even  such  active  dis- 
infectants as  formalin,  lysol,  and  hydrogen 
dioxid  failed  to  act  on  the  pneumocoecus  in 
exudates.  It  ia  also  intereating  to  note  that 
alcohol  alone  of  all  the  antiseptics  proved 
efficient  when  tested  on  the  pneumococci 
under  all  conditions.  Again,  Wadsworth 
found  that  the  rapid  diffusion  of  alcoholic 
solutions  was  greatly  accelerated  by  the  ad- 
dition of  glycerin.  In  other  words,  cleansing 
the  mouth  with  a  normal  salt  solution  simply 
cleanses  it,  but  does  not  destroy  the  bacteria, 
whereas  washing  the  mouth  with  an  alcoholic 
wash  containing  30  per  cent,  of  alcohol  ac- 
tually produces  true  disinfection,  particularly 
if  to  the  30  per  cent,  solution  of  alcohol  in 
water  a  small  quantity  of  glycerin  and  salt 
is  added. 

It  would  seem  evident  that  this  investiga- 
tion possesses  great  practical  importance, 
since  it  enables  us  not  only  to  prepare  pa- 
tients for  operation  in  such  a  way  that  pul- 
monary complications  can  be  largely  avoided, 
but  also  because  it  helps  us  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  acute  infectious  diseases,  such 
as  pneumonia,  from  one  individual  to 
another,  the  spread  being  most  frequently  in- 
duced by  small  particles  of  sputum  ladm 
with  the  pneumocoecus  being  expelled  in 
coughing  or  sneezing,  and  so  finding  a  way  to 
reach  healthy  individuals.  In  hospital  wards 
we  are  learning  that  epidemics  of  croupous 
pneumonia  not  infrequently  arise  after  the 
entrance  of  a  single  patient  suffering  from 
this  disease,  and  Wadaworth's  inTeatigationa 
provide  us  with  a  most  Taluable  means  of 
prophylaxis. 
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To  Prevent  Expansion  of  Plaster.— If 

slaked  lime  is  added  to  boiling  water,  and  the 
clear  liquid  decanted  for  use  in  mixing  plas- 
ter of  I^ia,  the  plaster  will  not  expand. — P. 
B.  MoCuixoCOH^  Dental  Brief. 

Aluminum  Washers. — ^Aluminum  plate 
makes  washers  where  you  want  a  close  joint. 
It  is  better  than  lead  on  a  vice  where  you 
wish  to  protect  what  you  are  gripping, — A. 
G.  KinoHT,  Cfommmwealth  Dental  Review. 

ffydronaphthol  as  a  Pulp-capping.— To 

avoid  the  removal  of  the  layer  of  softened 
dentin,  which,  if  removed,  would  probably 
necessitate  the  removal  of  the  pulpt  mix 
equal  quantities  of  hydronaphtiiol  and  ce- 
ment, and  place  as  a  capping  on  the  layer 
of  decalcified  dentin,  allowing  it  to  set.  Then 
proceed  with  the  filling.  The  hydronaphthol 
arrests  bacterial  action. — ^A.  W.  McCau., 
Federal  Dental  Jourtuil. 

Chloroform  Water  as  a  Hemostatic— 

This  is  used  by  Spaak  (Joum.  de  M^d.,  Sep- 
tember 16,  1906),  who  finds  it  superior  to  all 
other  styptici.  It  acts  with  marvelous  ra- 
pidity, has  not  the  slightest  disagreeable  taste 
or  odor,  is  not  escharotic,  is  easily  obtain- 
able, and  can  be  made  as  required.  It  is 
not  unpleasant  when  applied,  and  does  not 
interfere  with  the  surgeon  in  his  operations. 
Spaak  recommends  a  two  per  cent,  simple 
solution  in  water. — Medical  Timen. 

Three  Useful  Pointers.— ro  take  vulca- 
nized rubber  from  teeth  taken  off  plates. — 
Place  teeth  in  a  small,  wide-mouthed  bottle 
containing  chloroform,  over  night.  The  rub- 
ber may  be  removed  as  easily  as  so  much 
charred  cork. 

To  keep  hypodermic  needle  altoaya  ready 
for  use.  After  using,  unscrew  the  needle  from 
the  syringe,  and  blow  out  any  liquid  that 
may  be  in  it.  Place  a  drop  or  two  of  alcohol 
in  the  large  end,  and  force  it  through  with 
breath  pressure.  Use  no  wire,  and  do  not 
connect  the  needle  with  the  syringe  until 
wanted.  When  so  treated,  the  needle  will 
not  dog. 

Handy  and  tough  broaches  may  be  made  by 
filing  fine  piano  wire  to  proper  nize.  Tnper 


by  leaving  the  broach  four-cornered.  Such 
a  broach  may  be  used  for  reaming  out  the 
smallest  nerve-canal  without  danger  of  break- 
ing the  broach.  Different  sizes  may  always 
be  kept  on  hand.  For  posterior  canals  where 
the  holder  cannot  be  used,  a  knob  may  be 
put  on  the  end  with  a  little  soft  solder,  uung 
zinc  cblorid.  This  is  convenient  in  rotating 
between  finger  and  thumb  to  enlarge  canals. 
Piano  wire  may  be  obtained  from  any  piano 
tuner. — J.  WTCUm  Habshall. 

To  Hasten  the  Solution  of  Qutta-perdu 
in  Chloroform. — Chloro-percha  becomes  on- 
nerviceable  now  and  then  when  it  is  mncfa 
needed,  because  of  loss  of  chloroform  througb 
evaporation.  To  get  it  into  shape  again  for 
immediate  use,  add  the  solvent  and  immersf 
the  container  in  a  dish  of  hot  water.  The 
chloroform  begins  to  boil  forthwith,  and  the 
material  is  ready  for  immediate  appUcatioo. 
— Dental  Office  and  I/oboratory, 

Putrescent  Pulps. — I  have  found  the  fol- 
lowing formula  convenient  in  treating  putres- 
cent pulps: 

Q— Thymol, 

Motthol,  Sa  gr.  xxv. 

Mix  until  liquefied. 
In  treating  cases  of  odontalgia  the  foUowing 

has  been  successful : 

K— Chloral  hydrate, 

Camphor,  2ft  gr.  xx. 

Mix  until  liquefied. 

— G.  £.  ABsniK,  Dental  JEmnr. 

Sterilization  of  Engine  Handi^eces.— 

Dr.  Viggo  Andresen  of  Copenhagen,  Denmark, 
recommends  for  the  sterilizing  of  engine 
handpieces  and  other  instruments  the  heat- 
ing of  them  in  paraffin  oil  to  a  temperature 
sufficient  to  destroy  all  bacterial  vitality  in 
connection  therewith.  Dr.  Andresen  states 
that  steel  instruments,  as  well  as  vulcanized 
attachments  thereto,  can  stand  heating  up  to 
150"  C.  without  unpleasant  results.  Tbe 
method  suggested  has  the  advantage  of  caus- 
ing ho  injury  to  tbe  surface  of  the  steel  bj 
oxidation  or  corrosion,  as  when  water  or 
aqueous  solutions  of  various  antiseptic  agents 
are  employed  for  this  purpose. 
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Application  of  Silver  Nitrate —SiWer 
nitrate  should  be  employed  with  a  great  deal 
of  care.  We  should  not  use  it  in  veiy  deep 
cavities  where  there  is  danger  of  irritation  of 
the  pulp.'  It  is  in  the  beginning  of  caries 
of  the  teeth  that  it  is  especially  useful.  I 
enish  a  ciystal  of  silver  nitrate  on  the  glass 
slide  used  for  mixing  cement,  and  put  a  drop 
of  water  on  it;  stir  it  for  a  moment,  then 
touch  the  end  of  a  toothpick  to  it  and  carry 
it  to  the  cavitry  with  that,  having  first  dried 
the  cavity.  If  possible,  let  this  application 
dry  in  the  sun,  and  within  fifteen  minutes 
the  silver  will  be  precipitated  and  will  be- 
come black;  if  not  so  at  the  first  sitting,  re- 
peat from  time  to  time  until  a  thoroughly 
black  surface  results. — G.  V.  Buck,  Dental 
Setiew. 

A  Method  of  Handling  and  Sterilizing 
Root-canal  Broachea.— To  begin  with, 
broaches  come  into  our  hands  through  the  re* 
taller,  who,  in  his  turn,  gets  them  from  the 
manufacturer,  and  neither  of  these  knows  or 
cares  much  about  the  sterility  of  the  broach. 
Ue  are  a]l  familiar  with  the  usual  manner 
in  which  the  broaehes  are  put  up — six  in 
each  fiat  package,  each  broach  in  its  respec- 
tive groove,  and  all  held  In  place  by  a  nar- 
row  strip  of  paper  pasted  across  the  whole 
rix,  the  entire  widtti  of  tiie  package.  Did 
you  ever  watch  an  average  practitioneT 
open  a  new  package  of  broaches,  and  puU  an 
individnal  broach  from  the  package  when 
needed?  Almost  invariably,  I  dare  say,  he 
takes  hold  of  the  smooth  end  of  the  broach 
and  pulls  it  out  against  the  barbs,  thus  not 
only  dulling  these  fine  barbs  and  practically 
dffltroying  their  efficiency,  but  also  gathering 
OD  them  a  quantity  of  paper.  An  examina- 
tion under  the  microscope  shows  how  effec- 
tively  this  adherent  paper  serves  to  stop  up 
the  grooves,  and  so  to  shorten  the  lengths  of 
individual  barbs.  These  foreign  particles  we 
are  often  able  to  see  with  the  naked  eye; 
but  being  unable  to  remove  them  without  de- 
stroying the  sharpness  of  barbs,  we  let  it  go 
at  that,  many  times  introducing  and  leaving 
Buch  foreign  particles  within  the  canals.  Of 
rourse,  to  remove  the  strip  of  paper  that  holds 
the  broaches  in  the  package  and  lift  out  each 
broach  with  a  foil-carrier,  taking  hold  of  each 
of  them  a  little  back  of  the  beginning  of  the 
barbs,  would  be  the  better  way;  but  here, 
again,  we  get  into  trouble — the  other  broaches 
fall  out  and  scatter  here  and  there,  gather 
dirt,  and  dull  the  barbs.  Hie  qneaUon  seemt 
to  resolve  itself  into  just  one  thing;  we  must 
have  some  closed  receptacle  into  which  we 
can  place  the  bToaehes  after  having  carefully 
lifted  them  out  of  their  beds  in  the  broach 
package.   Th^  must  he  kept  in  this  recep- 


tacle, clean  and  without  deterioration,  and 
must  not  be  uncovered  except  when  needed. 
To  this  end  I  have  succeeded,  to  my  own  sat- 
isfaction, in  devising  the  following  scheme, 
which  I  offer  to  the  profession  as  a  better  one 
than  that  of  boiling  the  broaches,  or  any 
other  method  of  sterilization  I  have  ever  at- 
tempted or  of  which  I  have  heard.  This 
method  certainly  does  not  destroy  the  sharp- 
ness of  the  barbs,  nor  does  it  impair  their 
temper — both  very  essential  qualities  in  a 
broach.  Select  two  wide-mouthed  bottles 
with  interchangeable  ground-glass  stoppers, 
one  of  which  should  have  a  fiat  top  and  a 
hollow  inside.  Into  the  hollow  stopper  fit 
a  cork  tightly,  and  use  a  vulcanite  file  to 
trim  the  diametrical  excess.  Open  two  or 
more  packages  of  broaches,  lift  out  each 
broach  carefully  from  its  bed  as  suggested  be- 
fore, and  push  each  into  place  in  the  cork. 
Have  the  barbed  ends  reach  to  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  same  horizontal  plane.  Then 
pour  in  the  bottle  enough  carbolic  acid  to 
just  cover  the  barbs  nicely,  and  label  the  bot- 
tle. Into  the  second  bottle  pour  a  quantity 
of  absolute  alcohol.  When  the  broaches  are 
needed,  take  out  the  stopper  with  broaches 
from  the  carbolic  acid  bottle,  and  transfer 
it  to  the  alcohol  bottle.  Shake  a  minute  or 
so  to  neutralize  the  action  of  the  carbolic 
acid,  and  the  broachee  can  then  be  used  with 
the  assurance  that  there  is  nothing  on  them 
that  might  be  apt  to  give  trouble.  The  ad- 
vantage of  a  flat  base  in  a  glass  stopper  is 
obvious;  it  can  be  set  down  on  the  bracket 
table,  and  it  will  not  roll  about.  Replace 
the  empty  punctures  in  the  cork  with  new 
broaehes,  and  again  immerse  the  whole  in  the 
phenol  bottle  for  further  use;  When  the  phe- 
nol discolors,  showing  signs  of  deterioration 
from  age  and  exposure  to  light,  change  it  for 
a  fresh  quantity,  and  be  sure  to  keep  it  in  the 
dark  comer  of  your  medicine  cabinet. — 
Geobqe  Zedebbauic,  Z>enfal  Brief. 


Care  in  the  Use  of  Silver  Nitrate.— Iir 

the  use  of  a  strong  solution  of  silver  nitrate 
it  is  necessary  to  neutralize  any  of  the  so- 
lution which  escapes  from  the  confines  of  the 
area  intended  for  its  reception,  for  silver 
nitrate  solutions,  except  the  very  weak  ones, 
are  escharotic.  For  that  purpose  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  flushing  out  the  mouth  with  a  so- 
lution of  common  salt,  say  fifty  per  cent.,  but 
almost  any  strength  will  do.  In  that  way 
insoluble  silver  chlorid  is  formed.  Silver 
chlorid  when  dry  has  a  sandy  consistence,  so 
that  it  should  be  well  washed  out  of  a  cavity. 
For  erosions  or  exposed  surfaces  where  the 
action  of  the  silver  nitrate  must  be  limited. 
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I  am  in  tbe  habit  of  using  the  stick,  or  "luDar 
caustic." 

AnoQier  combination  of  silTer  nitrate  is 
that  with  iodin,  fonntaig  the  insoluble,  sooth- 
ing silver  iodid.  tChis  is  done  hy  first  ap- 
plying tincture  of  iodin  liberallj  over  the 
gums  and  about  the  teeth,  but  not  in  the  cavi- 
ties, for  the  teeth  will  become  discolored; 
then  apply  about  ten  per  cent,  silver  nitrate 
solution  immediately  on  a  small  swab,  and 
follow  this  with  some  more  iodin,  which  pre- 
vents any  free  silver  nitrate  remaining,  and 
although  there  la  a  surplus  of  tincture  of 
iodin,  it  may  be  quickly  washed  out,  and  is 
at  the  worst  merely  irritating.  This  appli- 
cation I  use  frequently,  especially  after 
cleansing  the  teeth,  and  in  the  treatment  of 
all  infectious  conditions  of  the  gums  and  oral 
cavity.—Orro  HoLrnaEB,  Dental  Review. 

Cavity  Preparation  for  Inlays  Subject 
to  Stress. — In  the  preparation  of  a  cavity 
for  an  inlay  which  will  be  subject  to  stress 
of  mastication,  we  must  ever  keep  in  mind 
that  the  inlay  must  be  retained  primarily  by 
the  mechanical  relation  between  tooth  and  in- 
lay. This  should  be  laid  down  as  a  basic 
principle,  and  can  be  accomplished  only  by 
a  «Iose  study  of  the  direction  and  amount  of 
force  to  which  the  inlay  will  be  subjected. 
No  one  set  rule  for  cavity  preparation  will 
serve  for  all  cases,  but  in  many  instances 
the  method  of  procedure  must  be  left  to  the 
best  judgment  of  the  operator.  Since  so 
many  similar  cavities  occur,  however,  under 
similar  conditions,  a  few  general  rules  may 
be  given  which  in  the  main  would  be  safe 
to  follow.  -In  all  classes  of  cavities  the  gen- 
eral form  should  be  such  that  when  the  great- 
est stress  of  mastication  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  inlay,  it  will  be  met  in  the  cavity 
by  sufficient  mechanical  resistance  to  prevent 
its  dislodgment.  When  this  form  of  cavity 
is  secured,  that  stress  will  tend  to  more 
firmly  lock  the  inlay  in  the  tooth.  Tbe  theory 
of  "extension  for  prevention"  must  be  ob- 
served, but  since  gold  inlays  are  eapecially 
applicable  to  ext^sive  cavities,  this  prin- 
ciple is  necessarily  carried  out  in  all  such 
cases.  In  general,  the  cavity  preparation 
should  be  much  the  same  as  for  a  gold  fill- 
ing, with  certain  exceptions.  All  undercuts 
and  perpendicular  walls  should  be  avoided, 
and  the  axial  walls  should  form  a  slightly 
obtuse  angle  with  the  pulpal  walls  and  the 
seat  of  the  cavity.  This  technique  does  not 
necessitate  tbe  beveling  of  the  enamel  mar- 
gins, as  the  enamel  rods  at  the  margins  will 
then  be  supported  by  sound  dentin.  If  the 
margin  of  a  cavity  is  in  close  proximity  to 
the  summit  of  a  cusp,  it  should  be  carried 


well  b^ond  that  point,  to  admit  of  a  suffi- 
cient bulk  of  gold  to  withstand  the  stress 
likely  to  be  brought  upon  it,  and  thus  pro- 
tect the  enamel  margin.  This  can  be  acem- 
pliahed  nicely  by  the  use  of  suitable  stottcs 
and  sandpaper  disks.  In  approximo-oochiul 
cavities  the  occlusal  portion  of  tbe  csvit; 
should  be  carried  well  over  that  surface  of 
the  tooth,  to  allow  a  decided  dovetailing 
into  a  strong  portion  of  tooth-stmetuR^ 
Too  great  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  oc- 
clusal retention  for  such  inlays.  It  ia 
the  only  reliable  retention  in  this  eU» 
of  cavities,  and  yet  in  many  instances  it  ii, 
by  some  operators,  entirety  overlooked.  The 
angle  formed  by  an  approximo-occlusal  mar- 
gin should  be  well  rounded  by  means  of  stones 
and  sandpaper  disks,  as  this  is  a  point  on  the 
cavity  margin  liable  to  fracture  under  stress 
of  mastication,  if  left  unprotected.  The 
angle  of  the  step  should  be  strictly  rounded 
to  facilitate  the  adaptation  of  the  matrix. 
All  the  peripheral  margins  should  be  nicely 
polished  with  sharp  burs,  Arkansas  stones, 
and  fine  disks,  until  a  smooth,  clean-cut  out- 
line is  presented. — W.  D.  N.  Moore,  Dentcl 
Review. 


The  Cement  Line  of  Inlays:  Perma- 
nence Dependent  upon  Minimum  Thick- 
ness.— When  an  inlayed  filling  is  made  to 
perfectly  fit  a  cavity  (which  is  quite  pos- 
sible }  and  is  properly  cemented  to  place, 
the  cavity  is  so  sealed  that  a  leaky  condition 
such  as  occurs  about  an  ordinary  metal  fill- 
ing is  impossible.  The  permanence  of  a 
cement  line  about  an  inlay  is  dependent  to  a 
great  atent  on  its  minimum  tbiclcness,  both 
for  strength  of  adhesion  and  diminished  ten- 
dency to  wear  away.  Comparing  this  ce- 
ment joint  to  the  wood-joiner's  glue  joint, 
the  minimum  amount  gives  the  maximum 
strength,  and  it  must  be  remembered,  too, 
that  cement  is  much  stronger  than  glue.  The 
closer  the  inlay  fits  against  the  walla  snd 
margins  of  a  cavity,  the  less  cement  is  ex- 
posed, and  in  ctmsequence  there  is  Ism  to 
wear  and  wash  away.  The  way  that  cement 
wears  (cupping  out)  when  used  alone  ss  s 
filling,  allows  of  certain  comparisons.  It 
has  been  my  observation  that  cement  wean 
out,  from  the  margin  of  an  inlay,  only  as 
deep  as  the  margin  is  wide,  and  no  deeper. 
I  consider  this,  if  correct,  a  very  impor 
tant  fact  in  inlay  work.  So  I  r^at,  if  u 
inlay  is  made  to  come  in  close  contact  vith 
cavity  walls  and  margins,  there  is  practically' 
no  cement  to  waste  away,  and  if  it  doet 
wear  it  is  only  to  a  depUi  as  great  as  tbe 
margin  is  wide.  This  explains  to  roe  om 
of  the  principal  reasons  why  inlayed  fll1iiig> 
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IK  less  subject  to  recurrent  cartes. — S.  J. 
Kxowus,  Dental  Review. 

Method  of  Mixing  Cement. — T  here 
sbonM  be  just  enough  powder  added  in  small 
portions  to  the  liquid,  tboroughly  spatulating 
esch  portion,  until  a  homogeneous  mass  is 
formed.  For  fillings  it  is  best  to  mix  it  as 
stiff  aa  possible ;  for  crowns,  bridges,  and  in- 
lays, as  stiff  as  will  permit  of  the  piece  going 
to  place.  Too  little  spatulation  gives  a  quick- 
setting,  granular  result,  and  over-spatulatiou 
gives  a  cement  vhich  will  never  properly 
crfstallize.  All  cements  have  their  pecu- 
liarities, and  before  any  (me  is  used  a  perfect 
comprehension  should  be  had  of  all  its  pecu- 
liarities  by  experimentation  out  of  the  mouth. 
The  method  of  incorporating  aa  much  powder 
as  possible  in  an  effort  to  produce  a  very  stiff 
or  putty-like  mix  that  can  be  kneaded  be- 
tween the  fingers  is  to  be  condemned,  not  only 
from  the  fact  th%t  an  imperfect  mix  is  ob- 
tanied,  but  also  because  the  water  of  ciystal- 
lization  will  be  absorbed  during  contact  with 
the  fingers. 

In  mixing  cemmts  I  have  found  a  large 
porcehtin  slab,  in  combination  with  a  large, 
thick,  almost  convex-shaped  metal  spatula, 
best  adapted  for  the  purpose.  The  sliU>  and 
spatula  should*  be  immaculately  clean  before 
eommencing  to  mix,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  the  fact  that  one  crystal  of  a  kind  will 
hasten  the  formation  of  other  crystals, 
thereby  in  the  aid  ruining  or  very  much  im- 
pairing the  usefulness  of  the  cement  after 
mixing. — Robert  Houbb  Welsh,  Item»  of  In- 
lerett. 


Successful  Partial  Lower  Dentures. — 

In  the  application  of  partial  lower  dentures 
much  possible  injury  may  be  easily  avoided, 
■nd  a  hygienic  and  satisfactory  result  ob- 
tained by  a  modem  type  of  construction. 
This  embraces  the  use  of  a  wire  of  clasp 
metal,  or  iridio-platinum,  of  No.  12  to  14 
gage,  adapted  to  conform  to  the  outline  of  the 
anterior  part  of  the  arch  at  a  point  well 
down  toward  the  floor  of  the  mouth.  Where 
the  bases  are  of  gold  or  platinum,  the  ends 
of  the  wire  should  first  be  flattened  on  the 
snvil,  bent  to  come  in  contact  with  them,  and 
then  securely  soldered  thereto ;  white  if  vul* 
csnite  is  to  be  used,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
flatten  and  notch  the  surplus  end,  and  to  have 
it  sufficiently  long  to  insure  adequate  at- 
tachment, and  thus  preclude  the  possibility 
of  subsequent  loosening.  If  clasps  be  used, 
they  should  be  first  soldered  to  the  wire, 
nsing  an  extension  of  the  same  size  wire  for 


this  purpose ;  a  single  anterior  tooth  may  also 
be  supported  in  the  same  manner.  Such  a 
type  of  construction — whether  used  in  con- 
junction with  clasps  or  not,  and  whether  the 
case  be  made  of  platinum  and  porcelain,  gold, 
or  aluminum  with  vulcanite  attachments,  or 
simply  of  vulcanite  alone — does  not  materi- 
ally increase  the  length  of  time  required  to 
construct  the  denture  or  the  expense  involved, 
but  will  be  productive  of  results  which  will 
be  difficult  to  obtain  in  any  other  manner, 
and  which  will  be  appreciated  by  the  wearer 
from  the  very  beginning  to  the  very  end  of 
its  usefulnraa. — Habt  J.  Gobue,  Western 
Dental  Journal. 


Contraction  and  Expansion  of  Plaster 
of  Paris. — When  dental  plaster  of  a  good 
quality  and  water  are  mixed  in  proper  pro- 
portions, re-crystallization  or  setting  usually 
begins  in  from  two  to  six  minutes.  At  the 
initial  stage  of  the  setting  process  a  very 
slight  amount  of  contraction  is  noticeable; 
then  follows  a  short  period  of  inertia  lasting 
a  minute  or  two,  after  which  expansion  sets 
in.  The  expansion  begins  slowly,  then  in- 
creases rapidly,  imtil  in  about  four  or  five 
minutes  the  maximum  rate  of  movement  is 
reached,  when  it  gradually  decreases,  and  is 
apparently  over  in  about  twenty  minutes 
from  the  time  of  making  the  mix.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  expansion  to  a  limited  extent  con- 
tinues for  twenty-four  hours,  or  even  a  longer 
time,  with  no  perceptible  contraction  follow- 
ing. Ihiring  the  setting  process  a  rise  of 
about  ten  degrees  in  temperature  in  the  mass 
is  noticeable.  Ck>n8iderable  difference  of 
opinion  exists  as  to  the  percentage  of  expan- 
sion which  ordinarily  occurs.  Dr.  Stewart  J. 
Spence  states  that  the  average  is  about  one 
per  cent.,  while  in  the  experiments  I  con- 
ducted, the  average  was  about  one-fourth  of 
one  per  cent.  Without  doubt  the  difference 
noted  can  be  partially  accounted  for  by  the 
difference  in  manipulation. 

In  the  experiments  alluded  to,  an  effort  was 
made  to  subject  the  material  to  the  same 
treatment  it  ordinarily  receives  in  the  den- 
tal laboratory.  No  attempt  was  made  to  in- 
duce abnormal  movement,  which  could  easily 
have  been  brought  about  by  long-continued 
and  rapid  stirring,  and  I  am  therefore  of  the 
opinion  that  my  own  estimate  is  more  nearly 
correct.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  all 
plasters  expand,  whether  much  or  little,  and 
that  this  movement,  even  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions,  results  in  enlarged  and 
frequently  warped  molds. — J.  H.  Pbothebo, 
Dental  Register. 
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DB.  liUTHEB  W.  SKIDHORE. 

Died,  at  Moline,  111.,  February  23,  1906,  Da. 
LUTHEB  W.  Skidmobe,  in  the  fortj-tbird  year 
of  his  age. 

I>r.  Luther  W.  Skidmore  was'born  in  Mor* 
ria,  111.,  June  2,  1863.  At  nineteen  years  of 
age  be  entered  the  Dental  Department  of  the 
Pennsylvania  University,  and  was  graduated 
in  1884.  The  following  January,  1885,  be 
commenced  the  practice  of  dentistry  in  Mo- 
line, 111.,  and  for  twenty-one  years  baa  main- 
tained a  reputation  and  ourople  which  is 
well  worthy  of  being  followed  hy  anyone, 
young  or  old,  within  or  out  of  the  dental  pro- 
fession. 

Dr.  Skidmore  was  closely  identified  with 
the  Illinois  State  Dental  Society,  the 
First  District  Society  of  Illinois,  the  Tri- 
City  Dental  Society,  and  the  Rock  Island 
County  Dental  Society,  and  was  actively  and 
energetically  engaged  in  every  effort  toward 
the  success  and  welfare  of  each  society  above 
mentioned,  fie  served  as  president  of  nearly 
all,  and  was  recently  elected  vice-president  of 
the  Illinois  State  Dental  Society. 

Dr.  Skidmore  was  genial  of  disposition, 
kindly  of  heart,  and  ever  ready  to  help  his 
fellow  men,  qualities  which  won  for  him  a 
large  circle  of  friends.  He  was  a  member  of 
several  secret  organizaAiona. 

He  is  survived  by  his  mother — Mrs.  D.  Hall 
Skidmore;  bis  brothers — Dr.  Wallace  G. 
Skidmore  now  of  iMinneapolis,  and  Byron  Q. 
Skidmore  of  Moline,  111.,  and  his  daughter 
Alice. 


Besolutionb  of  Requt. 

Out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Skid- 
more, the  Rock  Island  County  Dental  Society 
adopted  the  following  resolutions,  February 

27,  1906: 

Whereas,  The  hand  of  Providence  has  re- 
moved from  our  midst  our  honored  brother 
in  the  profession,  Dr.  L.  W.  Skidmore;  and 

Whereas,  In  his  death  we  have  lost  one  of 
our  most  active  members,  who  until  his  death 
evinced  a  warm  interest  in  the  welfare  of  our 


association;  and  who  as  a  member  of  the 
various  Societies  of  the  state  gave  fndy  of 
Ilia  time  and  energy  for  their  betterment  tnd 
advancement;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the 
Rock  Island  County  Dental  Society,  desire  to 
and  do  express  to  his  family  our  sympathr 
and  sorrow  in  their  affliction,  and  our  admira- 
tion for  the  professional  and  personal  quali- 
ties of  our  membw,  who  was  our  friend,  ever 
ready  to  extend  a  helping  band  to  a  brotlw: 
and  be  it 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  spread 
upon  the  records  of  our  association,  a  copy 
be  sent  to  the  family  of  our  departed  brother, 
and  others  to  the  dental  journals  for  publi- 
cation. 

.  W.  T.  Maghx, 
W.  G.  Hat, 
H.  G.  Tbekt, 

Committee. 


DR.  SIDNBT  li.  GBEB. 

Died,  following  a  surgical  operation  at  his 
home  in  the  Geer  block,  Norwich,  Conn.,  od 
Wednesday,  April  18,  1906,  Dr.  SmuET  L 
(jrEEB,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Sidn^  L.  Geer  was  one  of  the  best 
known  practitioners  of  denUstry  in  essten 
Connecticut.  He  was  born  in  Scotland,  Conn., 
September  17,  1838,  and  was  the  son  of 
Jepbthah  and  Olive  Starkweather  Geer.  He 
attended  the  public  schools  of  his  native  tAn. 
and  in  1856,  when  seventeen  years  of  ige,vait 
to  Norwich  to  learn  the  profession  of  da- 
tistry  under  the  preceptorship  of  Dr.  E.  K 
Cook,  who  in  1858  went  to  South  America, 
where  he  located  and  practiced  and  died.  Dr. 
Geer  succeeded  Dr.  Cook  in  the  practice  of 
dentistry,  and  has  remained  there  ever  since, 
having  lived  in  Norwich  for  over  half  a  cen- 
tury. Dr.  Geer  was  an  advertiser  in  the  first 
issue  of  the  Norwich  Bulletin,  He  built  np 
an  extensive  practice,  owing  to  his  profei- 
sional  skill  and  pleasing  disposition.  Dr, 
Geer,  in  1877,  erected  a  fine  brick  btodc  n 
Broadway,  where  be  spent  his  last  ye»n- 

Dr.  Geer  was  a  staunch  republican  and  for 
eight  years  was  a  member  of  the  board  of 
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witer  eommiasionera,  being  chairman  of  the 
board  for  four  years.  In  the  water  depart- 
ment he  waa  always  deeply  interested,  and 
also  in  every  public  matter  which  came  up  in 

Norwich. 

He  WS9  &  man  with  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions and  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem 
by  his  many  friends.  He  possessed  a  pleasant, 
jovul  dispositi<m,  was  kind-hearted  and 
liberal,  and  will  be  greatly  missed.  He  was 
a  man  whose  opinion  was  sought  on  many 
subjects  and  his  advice  was  sound  and  prac- 
tical. 

He  married  Harriet  Perry,  in  Norwich, 
July  20,  1865,  and  she  died  March  15,  1S98. 
Dr.  Geer's  only  brother,  Henry  B.  Geer,  died 
A)>ril  18,  1000. 


the  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Oral 
Science. 


DR.  JACOB  liAFAYBTTB 
WIIiIiIAHS. 

Dud,  at  his  home,  No.  4  Walnut  St.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  Afay  15,  190ft,  Jacob  Lafatette 
WnxiAjis,  M.D.,  in  his  ^^ty-third  year. 

Dr.  Williams  waa  bom  at  Mansflfild,  Haas., 
March  16,  1824.  He  was  the  son  of  Jacob 
and  Ada  (Peny)  Williams,  and  in  his  youth 
had  lived  for  some  years  in  the  family  of  his 
uncle.  Dr.  William  Perry,  with  whom  he  later 
studied  medicine.  After  completing  a  literary 
course  at  Brown  University,  he  matriculated 
in  the  medical  school  of  Harvard  University, 
from  which  institution  he  was  graduated  with 
the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1848.  Later,  he  spe* 
ciaKzed  in  dentistry,  and  achieved  marked 
distinction  for  his  professional  skill  and 
ability  to  successfully  ful&ll  the  arduous 
duties  of  an  extensive  practice. 

Dr.  Williams  was  a  philanthropist  who  gave 
freely  of  his  means  for  the  support  of  all 
vorthy  objects  brought  to  his  attention. 
Professionally,  he  displayed  intense  interest 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  his  chosen  spe- 
cialty, holding  aeUve  toembership  in  the  Ka- 
tio&al  Dental  Association,  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Dental  Science,  the  National  Dental 
Association,  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, the  Massachusetts  iledirnl  Societr.  and 


DB.  WIliLIAM  TRIaIa  IjABOCHIB. 

Died,  at  Harrington  Park,  New  Jersey, 
Februanr  8,  1906.  Williaic  Tbli.  LaRoche, 
D.D.S.,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  LaRoche  was  bom  at  Frenchtown,  N. 
J.,  July  30,  1822.  He  started  upon  the  study 
of  dentistry  unassisted,  and  by  studying  at 
night  acquired  a  good  share  of  the  dental 
knowledge  available  at  that  period.  He 
started  in  practice  in  New  York  city  in  about 
1840,  opming  an  office  in  Bleeker  at.  Later 
on  he  studied  in  the  New  York  College  of 
Dentistry,  receiving  from  tiiat  school  the 
D.D.S.  degree.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
First  District  Dental  Society  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  of  the  Alumni  Society  of  the 
New  York  College  of  Dentistry,  and  an  ex- 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  his 
alma  mater. 


DR.  JBBOUB  FXiUMHBR  TRIFP. 

Died,  of  pneumonia,  at  his  home,  17  Lin- 
coln St.,  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  January  8, 1807, 
Jbrdhe  Pluhueb  Tbiff,  D.D.S.,  in  the  thirty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Tripp  was  bom  at  Rochester,  Mass., 
November  26,  1869,  and  entered  upon  the 
study  of  dentistry  in  January  1803,  under  the 
tutorship  of  Drs.  E.  V.  McLeod  and  A.  L. 
Shockl^.  He  later  on  became  a  student  at 
the  Boston  Dental  Coll^,  receiving  the 
D.D.S.  degree  in  1896.  Dr.  Tripp  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Massachusetts  Dental  Society  and 
of  Psi  Omega  Dental  Fraternity. 

An  estimable  man,  of  high  professional 
ideals,  of  unimpeachable  moral  character,  of 
genial  temperament,  and  self-sacrificing  tend- 
encies, the  community  in  which  he  lived 
mourns  the  loss  of  one  who  ctnnpletely  ful- 
filled all  the  requisites  of  exemplary  citizen- 
ship. 

Dr.  Tripp  is  survived  by  his  widow  and  two 
children. 
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JDBNTAXi  80CIBTT  MBBlWGSi 
April,  May,  and  June,  1907> 

APRIL. 

CoKNEcncDi  State  Pental  Association. 
Xew  I/jndon.  Two  days;  April  16th  and 
17th. 

FiriH  DismcT  (  New  York)  Dental 
SociErr.  Syracuse.  Two  days:  April  Wh 
and  loth. 

Montana  State  Dental  Societt.  Helena. 
Two  days:  April  12th  and  13th. 

MAY. 

Alabama  Dental  Association.  Birming- 
ham.   Four  days:  May  14th  to  17th. 

Aokansas  State  Dental  Association. 
Eureka  Springs.  Three  da;^:  May  20th  to 
31st. 

Easiehn  Iin>iANA  Dental  Association. 
Anderson.   Two  days:  May  14th  and  16th. 
Obobqia  State  I^ntal  Societt.  Atlanta. 

Four  days:  May  7th  to  10th. 

Illinois  State  Dental  Societt.  Quincy. 
Four  days:  May  Kth  to  17th. 

Iowa  State  Dental  Societt.  Cedar 
Rapids.    Three  days:  May  7th  to  9th. 

Kentucex  State  Dental  Association. 
Louisrille.    Three  days:  May  20th  to  22d. 

Lake  Ebie  Dental  Association.  Cam- 
bridge Springs.  Three  days :  May  2l8t  to  23d. 

Mississippi  Dental  Association.  Meri- 
dian.  Three  days:  May  28th  to  30th. 

New  Yobk  State  Dental  Societt.  Al- 
bany,  Two  days:  May  10th  and  lltb, 

Obegon  State  Dental  Association.  Port- 
land. Three  days:  May  9th  to  lltb. 

South  Dakota  State  Dental  Societt. 
Sioux  Falls.   Three  days:  June  5th  to  7th. 

SOL'TBEBN  CaUFOBHIA  DeNTAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION.   Los  Angeles.    Three  days:  May  6th 

to  8th. 

Southern  Wisconsin  Dental  Associa- 
tion. Lancaster.  Three  days:  May  2l8t  to 
23d. 

Vermont  State  Dental  Societt.  Bur- 
liugton.   Three  days;  May  15th  to  17tb. 


JUNE. 

Colorado  State  Dental  Socdtt.  Colo- 
rado Springs.   Three  days:  June  20th  to  22d. 

Indiana  Stait;  Dental  Association.  In- 
dianapolis.   Three  days:  June  11th  to  13tb. 

Massachdsetis  Dental  Societt.  Bottoo. 
Three  days:  June  5th  to  7Ui. 

New  Haupshjbb  Dental  Socnrr.  Hy- 
nouth.   Three  days;  June  2Sth  to  27th. 

South  Dakota  Dental  Socxett.  Skm 
Falls.   Three  days:  June  6th  to  7th. 

Texas  State  Dental  Association.  San 
Antonio.  Three  days:  June  13th  to  ISth. 


Bxaminers*  MeetlnfiTS. 

Alabama  Board  of  Examinebs.  Binnmg- 
ham.    May  13th. 

Abizona  Board  of  ExAsasxaa.  Phonix. 
April  8th  to  10th. 

Arkansas  Board  of  Exahikebb.  Eonki 
Springs.    May  27th  and  28th. 

Califobnia  Board  of  Examinebs,  Los 
Angeles,  June  10th;  San  Francisco,  Juoe 
17th. 

Connecticut  Dental  Commissioxek. 
Hartford.   June  13th  to  15th. 

Illinois  Board  of  Examinees.  Chicago. 
June  3d. 

Indiana  Board  of  Dental  Exahisbb. 
Indianapolis.   June  llth  to  13th, 

Iowa  Boabd  of  Dental  Examinebs.  lev* 
City.   June  6th  to  llth. 

Maryland  Board  of  Dental  ExAiosm. 
Baltimore.    May  22d  and  23d. 

Minnesota  Board  of  Examinebs.  &Ud- 
neapolis.   April  2d  to  4th. 

Nebraska  Boabo  of  Examinebs.  Uneohi. 
May  29th  to  31st. 

New  Hamfbhxbe  Boabd  of  Beoistbatio^. 
Manchester.   June  llth  to  13th. 

Texas  Board  of  Examinebs.  San  An- 
tonio.  June  10th. 

West  Viboinia  Boabd  of  Exauness. 
Wheeling.   June  12th  to  14th. 
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"F.    D.  I." 

INTBBKATIONAIi  DENTAIi 
FBDSRATZ02«^. 
The  next  meeting  of  the  FM^iftUon  Den- 
Uirc  IiiteniaU<niale,  to  be  held  at  Amsterdam 
on  August  8  and  9,  1907,  promises  to  be  one 
of  exceptional  interest,  aa  a  number  of  ques- 
tions of  great  importance  to  the  federation, 
S8  well  as  to  the  whole  dental  profession, 
must  receive  a  thorough  consideration  at 
this  time. 

Our  experience  has  brought  out  a  number 
of  points  in  the  rules  and  regulations  which 
require  to  be  cleared  up.  The  question  of  a 
pamphlet  containing  specific  directions  for 
the  care  of  the  teeth,  presented  in  a  form 
adapted  to  widest  circulation  among  the  poor, 
is  also  to  receire  its  final  settlement  at 
Amsterdam. 

Particular  attention  will  be  devoted  to  a 
matter  which  after  a  period  of  comparative 
quiet  is  again  agitating  the  minds  of  dental 
teachers  and  practitioners,  and  which  oon- 
cems  the  education  which  in  future  should 
be  demanded  of  the  dentist.  The  question 
whether  the  dentist  should  above  all  things 
be  a  full  graduate  in.  medicine,  with  a  knowl- 
edge, more  or  less  complete,  of  dentistry 
superadded,  or  should  begin  somewhat  earlier 
to  so  shape  his  course  as  to  best  enable  him 
to  meet  the  demands  which  his  profession 
and  his  patients  make  on  him,  is  one  which 
the  F.  D.  I.  has  already  pronounced  upon  in 
its  session  at  Stockholm  in  August  1902.  It 
cairaot,  however,  be  considered  as  having  been 
definitely  disposed  of.  It  is,  on  the  contrary, 
peihaps  more  acute  at  present  than  at  any 
previous  period  in  the  history  of  our  pro- 
fessional development. 

The  position  of  the  F.  D.  I.  having  become 
iDore  firmly  established  and  its  vote  more 
■utUoritative,  it  is  very  desirable  that  its 
opuiion  should  again  be  beard  on  this  most 
important  question,  and  every  member  should 
rane  prepared  to  give  definite  expression  to 
his  views. 

Another  point  to  be  dealt  with  relates  to 
the  action  of  the  eonmuttee  of  organization 
of  the  next  international  medical  congress  to 
be  held  in  Budapest  in  1909,  in  excluding 
from  participation  dentists  who  do  not  pos- 
HM  the  medical  degree.   A  oonrideration  of 


the  riglit  and  duties  of  the  F.  D.  I.  in  conoeo- 
tion  with  the  international  dental  congress 
to  be  held  in  Berlin  in  the  same  year  wiW  also 
take  up  some  of  the  time. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  matters  which  re- 
quire special  attention,  and  I  sincerely  hops 
that  members  will  make  every  possible  effort 
to  be  present.  The  steps  taken  toward  the 
founding  of  an  intellectual  world-center  at 
the  Hague,  if  realized — and  there  seems  to 
be  every  reason  for  trusting  that  such  will 
be  the  case — wilt  give  an  impulse  to  inter- 
nationalism which  will  add  greatly  to  the 
significance  and  importance  of  the  F.  D.  I., 
and  the  hopes  that  it  will  be  able  to  accom- 
plish much  in  the  interest  of  our  profession 
and  of  humanity  at  large  seem  nearer  ful- 
filment now  than  ever  before. 

VV.  D.  MiiXEB,  President. 


[jAimxowiT   BxposmoK,   ISfoarom,  Va^ 
1907.] 

JAHJESTOWK  OBXTAIi  CON- 
VENTION, 

TO  BX  HELD  AT 

NorfoUc,  Va.,  Sept.  10-12, 1907. 


Oommittet  of  Organimition, 
BuBTcnr  Lb  Thobpi,  St  Louis,  Ho.,  Chair' 
man. 

H.  Wow  Caupbbll,  Suffolk,  Va.,  Beeretary. 

F.  W.  Stdt,  Richmond,  Va.,  Treaaunr. 

R.  H.  Walkeb,  Norfolk,  Va, 

Tbos.  F.  Hinman,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

J.  E.  Chjlcb,  Oeala,  Fla. 

Cluehck  J.  Gbhtu,  Baltimore,  Ud. 


The  Jamestown  Dental  Convention,  to  be 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Jamestown 
Exposition  Company,  the  Southern  Branch  of 
the  N.  D.  A.,  and  the  Virginia  Stata  Dental 
Asaooiation,  will  oonvnia  at  Norf oU^  Va.*  Sep- 
tember 10  to  12,  1907.  The  Jamestown  £z- 
poaitira  Company  hsn  appointed  the  above 
named  gentlemen  as  a  Committee  on  Organiza- 
tion, to  elect  officers  in  advance  of  the  meet- 
ing, to  appoint  all  conmiittees,  to  finance  the 
meeting,  and  to  bring.it  to  a  successful  ter* 
mination. 

The  Gonunittee  on  Organization  have  ap- 
pointed Dr.  Clarence  J.  Grieves,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  general  obairman  of  the  Clinic  Com- 
mittee and  Superriaor  of  Clinics. 
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A  munber  of  well-known  noen  will  Mstot 
him  on  tlw  Ooieml  Oommittoe.  State  eUnie 
dudrmen  have  been  lelectad  fmn  every  state 
in  tha  Union.  The  clinics  an  to  be  the  prind- 
pel  feature  of  the  convention,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected to  bring  about  the  lai:ge6t  and  most 
instructive  dental  clinics  ever  held.  A  surgi- 
cal clinic  will  also  be  held  under  the  super- 
vision of  Dr.  L.  M.  Oowardin,  Richmond,  Va. 
The  other  members  of  this  committee  are 
J.  Y.  Crawford.  Nashville^  Tenn..  and  A.  O. 
Friedricfas»  New  Orleans  La.  Dr.  F.  W.  Stiff, 
Richmmid,  Va.,  is  general  ehainnan  of  the 
Membership  Committee. 

Assistant  state  chairmen  have  been  ap- 
pointed from  every  state  in  the  Union.  Al- 
ready membership  fees  are  being  sent  in,  and 
the  promise  is  for  the  largest  gathering  of 
dentiflte  ever  held.  Only  five  essays  will  be 
read  at  the  eonvaitioiv  one  Prof.  W.  D. 
Miller,  another  1^  Prof.  Q.  V.  Blade,  and 
the  other  three  hy  well-known  southern  den* 
tiste. 

Several  exhibite  of  much  interest  to  the 
profession  will  be  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  convention ;  among  them  the  dental  manu- 
facture exhibit  in  charge  of  Dr.  John  W. 
Manning,  chairman,  Norfolk,  Va.;  a  com- 
paraUTe  anatomy  exhibit,  in  charge  of  Dr. 
W.  M.  Bebb,  chairman,  Loe  Angeles,  Oal., 
which  exhibit  will  consist  of  three  thousand 
comparative  anatomy  spedmens,  and  also  nu- 
merous other  collections  of  interest;  a  dental 
historical  exhibit,  consisting  of  ancient  instru- 
ments, operative  and  prosthetic  work,  books 
and  photographs,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Dr.  Wm.  H.  Trueman,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  the 
orthodontia  exhibit,  showing  a  large  oollec- 
tion  of  models,  eta,,  under  iht  chairmanship 
of  Dr.  H.  E.  Kelsey,  Baltimore,  Md.  The 
U.  S.  Kaval  dental  exhibit,  showing  3000 
eharta  of  the  mouths  of  midshipmen,  will  be 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Biehard 
Grady,  the  U.  8.  dental  surgeon  of  Annapolis, 
Md.  The  exhibit  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Dantal 
Corps,  under  the  ehaiimanship  of  Dr.  Jidin 
S.  Matahall,  San  Franeiaoo,  CaL,  will  also 
show  tba  equipment,  method  of  keeping 
records,  eto.,  used  by  the  dental  corps. 

A  full  list  of  the  varioiu  officers,  who  are 
to  be  elected  in  advance  by  the  Committee  on 
Organization  at  their  next  meeting  in  Febru- 
ary 1907,  and  of  the  committees,  will  appear 
in  due  time  in  the  various  dental  journals. 
The  Committee  of  Organization  la  expected  to 


select  officers  in  advance  in  order  tbit  tlu 
officers  may  be  prepared  for  thar  duties  befon 
the  actual  meeting  of  the  ccmrentioB. 

A  ccnrdial  invitation  ii  extended  to  sU 
reputable  members  of  the  profession  to  te 
come  members  of  this  convention,  and  to  u- 
sist  the  Committee  on  Organization  in  brisg- 
ing  about  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  dm- 
tal  meeting  ever  held. 

The  Exposition  itself  offers  an  exeeUent  op- 
portunity for  the  busy  practitioner  to  lalu 
a  deli^tful  vacation,  see  the  wonderful  Ui- 
torical  and  naval  and  military  exhibits  st  tbc 
Exposition,  and  also  to  participate  in  tUi 
meeting.  The  membership  fee,  which  is  <5.00, 
should  be  sent  to  Dr.  F.  W.  Stiff,  tresrarer, 
600  East  Grace  st.,  Bichmond,  Va. 

For  further  information  address 

H.  W.  Cahpbbll,  Be^s, 
Suffolk,  Vi. 


SOUTHBBN  BBAlfCH,  TX,  D.  A. 

Notice  to  Meubebb. 
I  HAVE  several  copies  of  the  N.  D.  A.  Trtns^ 
actions  for  1904-05,  and  will  be  glad  to  send 
one,  as  long  as  they  last,  to  anyone  entitled 
to  a  copy  and  who  has  not  received  one. 

fi.  D.  Brauson, 

Knoxville,  Tens. 


NATIONAIi  DBNTAIi  ASSO- 
CIATION. 

Announcehbht  of  Clinic. 

The  work  of  arranging  the  clinicsl  open- 
tionsi  table  clinics,  etc.,  for  the  coming  K.  D. 
A.  meeting,  Is  progressing.  I  had  hoped  thit 
I  might  at  this  time  publish  the  nsmn  nt 
the  district  and  stato  chairmen,  hot  thst  is 
impossible.  The  fearful  floods  and  the  grttt 
amount  of  snow  which  has  fallen  have  pn- 
vented  the  usual  mail  facilities.  It  must  be 
this,  for  the  letters  sent  December  20,  1906, 
in  many  cases  still  remain  unanswered. 

Plans  have  been  made,  which  if  {tdlmmL 
should  result  in  bringing  to  the  meeting  men 
from  all  the  states  in  the  Union  and  Csnidi. 

As  soon  as  possible  each  state  will  Iw  pro- 
vided with  a  local  chairman,  who  will  make 
every  effort  to  obtain  such  an  array  of  tslent 
that  the  clinic  of  the 'National  Dental  Amo- 
ciation — which  is  to  be  held  at  Uinnespolis 
on  July  3l8t  and  August  1st— may  be  tlw 
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best  ever  arranged  for  the  consideration  of 
the  members. 

The  work  of  the  clinic  has  been  divided. 
W.  X.  Murray,  Medical  block,  Minneapolis, 
has  been  appointed  chairman  of  the  Inlay 
Section.  Dr.  Murray  is  arranging  special 
features  for  his  department.  Dr.  W.  R. 
Clack  of  Clear  Lake,  Iowa,  the  secretary  of 
the  Clinic  Section,  has  the  territory  west  of 
the  Mississippi  river  entirely  under  his  juris- 
diction. I  have  the  rest  of  the  United  States 
ind  Eastern  Canada  under  my  care. 

The  Executive  Council  has  invited  tiie 
members  and  friends  of  the  Q.  V.  Black 
Dental  Club  to  operate  on  one  of  the  days  of 
the  clinic.  The  invitation  will  be  extended  to 
them,  aod  beyond  a  doubt  it  will  be  accepted. 

The  fact  that  I  have  been  chosen  chairman 
of  the  Clinic  SecUon  does  not  mean  that  the 
clinic  is  to  be  a  "Black  Club"  clinic.  It 
simply  means  this — that  I  hereby  extend  a 
most  cordial  invitation  to  all  reputable  den- 
tists in  the  United  States  and  Canada  to 
cone,  meet  with  us,  and  if  you  have  any- 
thing new  to  introduce  in  methods  of  filling 
teeth  or  some  new  appliance  you  wish  to 
demonstrate  at  a  table  clinic,  come  to  us  and 
be  welcome.  Every  chance  will  be  given  all 
to  assist  in  making  this  a  most  memorable 
clinic.  (I  am  not  in  position  to  invite  to 
the  eliBic  those  who  have  patented  instru- 
ments or  methods  to  sell — their  plaix  is  the 
ahibit  room.) 

I  would  like  every  man  who  has  anything 
vhich  be  feels  is  of  value  to  others,  to  know 
that  if  he  will  come  and  demonstrate  it,  there 
is  room  on  the  program  and  at  the  meeting 
for  hira. 

I  am  depending  upon  the  district  and  state 
dtairman  to  assist  me.  One  man  may  do 
moch,  but  many  men  who  are  willing  to  work, 
and  who  do  work,  are  able  to  do  much  more. 
I  am  bending  every  energy  to  making  this 
clinic  the  best  which  the  National  has  ever 
held.  More  no  man  is  able  to  do. 

The  dental  journals  for  July  will  contain 
the  clinical  program.  Those  who  wish  their 
umes  to  appear  as  operators  or  table  eli- 
lueians  must  have  them  in  my  hands  by  June 
1st,  as  on  July  lat  the  N.  D.  A.  program  goes 
to  the  printer. 

E.  E.  Wedelstaedt,  Ch'man  Clinic  Bection, 
N'ew  York  Life  bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
TOIb  xux. — 32 


A  FUBIilC  BENTAIi  lilBBABT 
For  Colnmbns,  Ohio. 

Ths  Trustees  of  the  new  Columbus  Carnegie 
Library  Building,  a  handsome  structure  coat- 
ing $260,000,  have  set  apart  a  room  40  by  60 
feet  for  the  ezclusive  use  of  a  Dental  and 
Medical  Library. 

The  local  dentists  haTe  organized  a  Dental 
Library  Association  for  the  express  purpose 
of  bringing  this  matter  to  a  successful  issue, 
and  the  work  thus  far  accomplished  far  ex- 
ceeds our  expectations.  The  Columbus  den- 
tists alone  have  donated  $500  in  cash  and  a 
number  of  books  and  magazines. 

To  make  this  library  complete  in  embra- 
cing all  known  works  p«taining  to  our  spe- 
eultj  and  complete  files  of  all  the  journals 
published,  we  desire  the  co-operation  of  every 
dentist  in  the  state.  Any  old  and  rare  works, 
copies  of  old  journals,  etc.,  will  he  gratefully 
received,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  do- 
nor, and  recorded  to  his  credit  in  the  library 
catak^.  Please  communicate  with  na  oon- 
ceming  any  Uteratnre  you  may  have  that  you 
can  donate  to  this  cause,  giving  titles  and 
authors  of  books;  names  and  dates  of  jour- 
nals, etc  In  case  of  duplication  they  will  be 
valuable  for  exchange  with  other  libraries. 

W.  H.  Two.  Pret.t 

100  S.  High  St. 
Edwabo  C.  Mztxs,  Bee^, 
10  T.  M.  O.  A.  bldg. 


FIBST  FRENCH.  CONGRESS  OF 
STOMATOIiOGY. 

A  COKGBESS  of  Stomatology,  styled  the 
First  French  Congress  of  Stomatology,  will 
take  place  in  Paris  from  August  1  to  5,  1907. 

The  Committee  of  Organization  is  as  fol- 
lows: Drs.  Galippe  and  Redier,  honorary 
presidents;  Dr.  Cruet,  president;  Drs.  Claude 
iBfartin  of  I^yons,  and  J.  Ferrier,  vioe-presi- 
dents;  Dr.  Cbompret,  general  secretary;  Dr. 
Gircs,  treasurer. 

The  Congress  will  be  open  to  all  French  and 
foreign  doctors  of  medicine  who  are  inter- 
ested in  dental  and  oral  science.  Subscrip- 
tions and  communications  should  be  ad- 
dressed to 

Db.  CHOicracr,  General  Sec'y, 
182  rue  de  Rivoli,  Paris. 
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KATlOXAIi  ASSOCZATIOir  OF 

DENTAIi  EXAMIXEBS. 

The  National  Association  of  Dental  Ex- 
amioeTB  will  hold  their  twenty-fifth  annual 
meeting  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  beginning 
Friday,  July  26th,  and  continuing  through  the 
27th  and  29th.  A  large  attendance  of  dele- 
gates 13  earnestly  requested. 

Accommodations  have  been  secured  in  the 
leading  hotel  of  Minneapolis — ^The  West 
Hotel.  Rates  will  be  as  follows:  Rooms 
without  bath,  $1.00  per  day  for  each  ooeu- 
pant;  with  bath,  $2.00  per  day  for  one  per- 
son, and  $1.50  per  day  for  each  additional 
person  in  room.  The  hotel  is  run  on  the 
European  plan.  Any  room  in  the  hotel  is 
capable  of  accommodating  two  people.  All 
tlie  rooms  have  telephone  connection,  and  hot 
and  cold  water.  Railroad  rates  will  be  given 
later. 

The  Committee  on  Colleges,  Joint  Confer- 
ence Committee,  Tabulation  of  Examining 
Boards'  Reports,  and  the  Committee  for  Pro- 
moting a  System  of  Credits  and  Uniformity 
of  Examinations  will  all  give  exceedingly  in- 
teresting reports,  valuable  to  all  the  members 
of  the  association. 

Chas.  a.  Meekeb,  Sec'y-Treaiurer, 

21)  Fulton  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


CONKBCTICUT  STATE  JmHTTAI^ 
A880CIATXOK. 

The  forty-third  nnnual  convention  of  the 
Connecticut  Statp  Dental  Aswiciation  will  be 
held  at  New  London,  Conn,,  Tiiesdjiy  and 
Wednesday,  April  16  and  17.  1007.  The  fol- 
lowing essays  will  be  presented: 

Dr.  F,  B.  Noyes,  Chicago.  "The  Structure 
of  Enamel  with  Reference  to  Cavity  Prepara- 
tion." 

Dr.  H.  C.  Ferris,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  "Antisep- 
tic Sprays  and  Their  Physiological  Action." 

Dr.  G.  !y.  Griswold,  Hartford,  Conn.,  ''Bur- 
nished Fillings." 

Dr.  E.  Whitford,  Westerly,  R.  I.,  "Our  Old 
StJindbv." 

Dr.  A.  J.  Flanagan,  Springfield,  Mass., 
"Comparisons  are  Odious." 

Dr.  P.  S.  Belyea,  Brookline,  Mass.,  "The 
Artistic  Arrangement  of  TeHh." 

£.  S.  BosENBLtrrH,  See'y. 


XATIONAX  ASSOCIATION  OX' 
DBNTAIj  FACUIiTIES. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Dental  Faculties  will  be  held  in 
Slinneapolis,  Minn.,  commencing  at  2  P.K., 
Friday,  July  26,  1907. 

The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  at  10 
A.M.  the  same  day.  The  West  Hotel  has  been 
selected  as  headquarters  and  place  of  meet- 
ing. Hotel  rates  as  published  in  the  notices 
of  the  meeting  of  the  National  .'\ssociation 
of  Dental  Examiners  will  prevail. 

H.  B.  TiUESTO:?,  Ch'man  Ex.  Committee, 
B.  Holly  Smith,  Str'y  Ex.  Committee. 
1007  Madison  uve.,  Baltimore,  Mil. 


MONTANA  STATE  DENTAL 
SOCIETY. 

A  MEETING  of  the  Montana  State  Dental 
Society  will  be  held  in  Helena,  April  12  sad 
13,  1907. 

W.  E.  Tbebisk,  f[ec*y, 
Helena,  Mont. 


FIFTH  DISTRICT  (N.  Y. )  DEN- 
TAL SOCIETY. 

TuE  thirty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Fifth  District  Dental  Society  of  the  Stale  of 
New  York  will  be  held  at  the  Yates  Hotel, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  April  9  and  10.  1907. 

C.  A.  Sayebs,  Rcc.  Sec'if. 


OB£GON  STATE  DENTAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Oregon  State  Dental  Associa- 
tion, it  was  decided  to  hold  the  annual  meet- 
ing in  Portland,  Ore.,  May  9,  10,  and  11, 
1007. 

Jean  Cuke.  Sec'y-Treatunr, 
Portland}  Ore. 

SOITTHEBN  WISCONSIN  DEN- 
TAL ASSOCIATION. 

The  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Southern  Wisconsin  Dental  Association  vill 

be  held  at  Lancaster,  Wis.,  May  21,  22.  swl 
23,  1907.  All  reputable  practitioners  ire 
cordially  invited. 

C.  W.  CoLLVEE,  See's, 
Clinton,  \Vi»- 
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ASSOCIATION. 

Tin  Arkansas  State  Dental  Asaoolatlon 
will  hold  Its  annual  meeting  at  Eureka 
Springs,  Ark.,  May  29,  30,  and  31,  1807. 

Henbt  p.  Hopkins,  Betfy-Trea*.^ 
Argenta,  Ark. 


EA8TBBN  IlfDIAN A  DENTAL 

ASSOCIATION. 

The  Eastern  Indiana  Dental  Association 
will  meet  in  Anderson.  Ind.,  May  14  and  15, 
1907.  Good  clinics,  good  papers.  E%'erybody 
invited.   Everybody  who  comes  is  a  member. 

C.  W.  Obiaxd, 

Anderson.  Ind. 


ILLINOIS  STATE  BENTAI^ 
80CIBTT. 

The  forty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  Ill- 
inois State  Dental  Society  will  be  held  at 
Quincy,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
Md  Friday,  May  14,  15,  16,  and  17,  1907. 

Abthl'B  D.  Black,  Sfc'y, 
31  Washington  st.,  Chicago. 


KENTUCKT  STATE  DENTAXi 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Kentucky 
State  Dental  Association  will  convene  at 
Louisville,  Ky.,  May  20,  21,  and  22,  1907. 
We  anticipate  a  most  interesting  and  profit- 
able meeting.  A  cordial  Invitation  is  ex- 
tended to  the  profession. 

W.  M.  Randall,  Sec'y, 
Louisville,  Ky. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  DEN- 
TAL ASSOCLATION. 
The  tenth  annual  session  of  the  Southern 
(^lifomia  Dental  Association  will  be  held  in 
Los  Angeles,  May  6,  7,  and  8,  1007,  at  the 
Hue  time  that  the  Imperial  Council  of  Mys- 
tic Shrine  meets  here,  and  all  members  of 
the  dental  profession  contemplating  visiting 
Mtitbem  California  at  that  time  will  confer 
s  favor  upon  the  association  by  notifying 
Ckab.  M.  Bbhbbook,  Seo*]/, 
495  S.  Broadway,  Loa  Angelas,  Cal. 


NEW  TOBK  STATE  DENTAL 
SOCIETY. 

T^E  thirty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  Dental  Society  will  be  held 
at  Hotel  Ten  Eyek,  Albany,  May  10  and  11, 
1907,  convening  promptly  at  10  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  first  day,  at  which  time 
the  president  desires  to  see  every  member 
present.  A  program  of  reports  and  essays 
of  unusual  interest  will  be  presented,  and  on 
Saturday  afternoon  a  laige  number  of  special 
chair  and  table  clinics  will  be  given.  A  cor- 
dial invitation  is  extended  to  all  reputable 
practitioners  to  attend  the  sessions. 

PBOGRAM. 

Dr.  \V.  A.  White,  President's  Address. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Peck,  Chicago,  "The  Value  of 
Assnoiation." 

Dr.  Clarence  J.  Grieves,  Baltimore,  "The 
Soldered  Porcelain  Facing  Checked:  Causes 
and  Bemedies."  Illustrated. 

Dr.  Eugene  Talbot,  Chicago,  "Acid  Auto- 
intoxication and  Systemic  IMseases  the  Cause 
of  Erosion  and  Abrasion." 

Dr.  L.  C.  F.  Hugo,  Washington,  "Prepar 
inp  Dental  Papers." 

Dr.  G.  V.  I.  Brown.  Milwaukee,  "Oral  Sur- 
gical Lessons."  Illustrated. 

Dr.  Chas.  McManus,  Hartford,  "Pierre 
Faucbard."  Illustrated. 

Dr.  Xelson  T.  Shields,  New  York  city. 
"Treatment  and  Filling  of  Root-canals." 

Dr.  I.  C.  Curtis.  Fulton.  X.  Y.,  "Fifty 
Year^  of  Dental  Science,  with  its  Fads  and 
Foible-H." 

Dr.  S.  L.  Goldsmith.  New  York  city.  Report 
of  the  Correspondent. 

Dr.  E.  Howard  Babeock,  Brooklyn,  Report 
of  the  Committee  on  Practice. 

Dr.  Emanuel  Muntz,  Buffalo.  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Scientific  Research:  "Saliva 
Sulfoeyanate  Test.** 

There  will  be  an  interesting  exhibit  of  den- 
tal appliances  and  suppplies  by  the  leading 
dealers  in  the  country.  For  any  informa- 
tion regarding  exhibits,  address  Dr.  J.  L. 
Appleton,  89  Columbia  ave.,  Albany,  X.  ¥. 

A  railway  rate  of  a  fare  and  one-third,  on 
the  certificate  plan,  for  those  attending  the 
meeting  will  be  secured.  Tickets  at  full  fare 
for  the  going  journey  may  be  purchased 
within  three  days  previous  to  and  during  "the 
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first  day  of  the  meeting.  Be  sure,  when  pur- 
chasing ticket,  to  request  a  certificate.  On 
arrival  at  the  meeting,  present  the  certificate, 
with  twenty-fire  cents,  to  the  secretary.  Dr. 
C.  S.  Butler. 

Tickets  good  returning  not  later  than  May 
loth. 

W.  A.  White,  President. 
Chas.  S.  Butleb,  Sec'y, 
Buflfalo,  N.  Y. 


IOWA  STATE  DENTAIi 
SOCIETY. 

The  forty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Iowa  State  Dental  Society  will  he  held  at 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  May  7.  8,  and  9.  1907. 
A  good  program  is  being  arranged  for.  A 
cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  the  profes- 
sion. 

0.  L.  TopUFF,  Sec'y, 

Decora  h,  la. 

aCISBISSIPPI  DENTAL  ASSO- 
CIATION. 

The  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Dental  Association  will  convraie  in 

the  county  court-house  in  Meridian,  May  28, 
29,  and  30,  1907.  All  ethical  practitioners  of 
this  and  other  states  are  cordially  invited 
to  attend.  Reduced  railroad  rates  and  re- 
duced hotel  accommodations  will  be  secured. 
For  full  particulars,  address 

E.  Douglas  Hood,  Sec'y, 
 Tupelo,  Miss. 

WASHINGTON  UNIVBB8ITY 
BENTAX.  DEPARTMENT. 

MEBTnro  ow  ALuiim. 

A  UEETiNO  of  the  Alumni  Association  of 
Washington  University  Dental  Departmoit 
(Missouri  Dental  College)  will  be  held  May 
80.  and  81,  1907,  at  the  college  building. 
2646  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A  number  of  prominent  essayists  and  clini- 
cians have  been  secured,  and  an  interesting 
and  instructive  program  will  be  presented. 
Adequate  space  has  been  secured  for  the 
various  manufacturers'  exhibits;  this  will 
be  a  noteworthy  feature  of  the  meeting.  All 
ethical  practitioners  are  invited. 

A.  J.  Prosser,  Chairman, 
f.  w.  eobstmann, 
Chas.  Hebbbbt. 


GEOBGIA  STATE  DENTAL 
SOCIETY. 

The  next  annual  meeting  oi  the  G«orgit 
State  Dental  Society  will  be  held  in  AtUaU, 
May  7,  8.  9,  and  10,  1907.  All  ethical  pru- 
titioners  are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 

D.  H.  McXeiix,,  Cor.  8ec% 
Athens,  Ga. 


AliABAHA  DENTAI.  ASSOCU- 

TION. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Alabum* 
Dental  Association  will  be  held  in  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  May  14  to  17,  1907.  Reduced 
rates  on  all  railroads.  All  ethical  dentlsti 
are  invited  to  attend. 

F.  A.  JoHHSTon,  Secy, 
Sheffield,  All. 


IiAKB  EBIB  DBNTAIi  ASSOaA- 
TION, 

The  forty-fourUi  annual  meeting  d  tk 
Lake  Erie  Dental  Association  will  be  held  tt 
Hotel  Rider,  Cambridge  Springs,  Fa.,  on  U«7 

21,  22,  and  23,  1907. 

Upon  our  program  this  year  are  men  of 
exceptional  merit,  and  we  are  pleased  to  is- 
vite  all  reputable  dentists  and  their  friendi 
to  this  beautiful  place  for  convention  pur 
poses. 

V.  H.  JAbAjjns,  Bafu, 
Warren.  Pa. 


ST.  ZiOUIS  DENTAIi  COLIiSGE. 

Aluuni  Clinic. 

The  Alumni  Association  of  the  St.  hm 
Dental  College  (formerly  Marion-Sims)  wish 
to  announce  that  their  anniml  clinic  will  be 
held  at  the  college  building,  Grand  ave.  and 
Caroline  St.,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
May  7  and  8,  1907. 

All  ethical  members  of  the  profession  aie 
cordially  invited  to  eome  and  enjoy  the  t» 
tival  of  good  things  being  prepared,  and  entj 
member  of  the  alumni  is  especially  requested 
to  show  his  allegiance  to  the  association 
his  presence. 

John  Bernard  O^nra, 
W.  L.  (yNEiix, 

Committee  on  PiAlmts- 
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YVRMOmT  8TATB  DB27TAIi 
80CIBTT. 

The  thir^-fint  annual  meeting  of  the  Ver- 
mont SUte  Dental  Society  vill  be  held  in 
Burlington.  Vt.,  May  15,  16,  and  17.  1907. 

The  society  has  in  the  past  held  most 

■uccesiful  meetings,  and  we  have  every  reason 

to  expect  that  this  will  surpass  any  previous 

one,  as  a  very  interesting  program  has  been 

prepaied  by  the  committee,  and  will  be  mailed 

in  due  tface.   Vermont  has  the  largest  per 

cent  of  membership  in  its  state  society  of 

any  state  in  New  England,  and  we  hope  to 

see  every  dentist  in  the  state  who  is  eligible 

a  member.    „  , 

Thoius  MouifD,  Be^y, 

Rutland.  Vt 


rNsnAnrA.  state  dbit taij 

ASSOCIATION. 

Tht  forty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  In- 
diana State  Dental  Association  will  be  held 
at  the  Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  June  11. 
12,  and  13,  1907.  The  ExeeutiTe  Committee 
has  arranged  an  unusually  interesting  pro- 
gram for  this  meeting.  A  cordial  invitation 
\s  extended  to  the  profession  to  be  present. 

Cabl  D.  Lucas,  Bec^y, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

TEXAS  STATE  DEMTAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  Texas  State  Dental  Association  will 
hold  its  meeting  in  the  city  of  San  Antonio, 
June  13,  14.  and  IS,  1907. 

O.  W.  Staples,  Sec'y. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA  BENTAX  . 
SOCIETT. 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Sontfa  Dakota  DenUl  Society  will  be  held  at 
Sioux  Falls,  June  5,  6,  and  7,  1907. 

A  most  interesting  program  liaa  been  ar- 
nuiged,  and  we  want  to  see  the  largest  at- 
tendance the  sodc^  has  ever  had.  A  larger 
membership  is  desired,  and  every  eligible  den- 
tist in  the  state  should  become  a  member. 
A  ipecial  invitation  is  extended  to  South- 
csstem  Minnesota  and  Northwestern  Iowa 
dentists  to  attend. 

Fesddcand  Bbowk,  Bet^y, 
Sioux  Falls. 


COIiOBABO  STATE  DENTAX 
SOCIETT. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Colorado  State 
Dental  Society  will  be  held  at  Colorado 

Springs,  June  20,  21,  and  22,  1907.  A  good 
program  is  being  arranged  and  a  profitable 
meeting  is  assured.  An  invitation  to  attend 
is  extended  to  all  ethical  dentists,  and  special 
efTorts  will  be  put  forth  to  make  it  pleasant 
for  visitors  from  other  states. 

The  undersigned  would  be  pleased  to  hear 
from  any  who  may  plan  to  attend  the 
meeting. 

I.  C.  Bbownue,  Cft'm  Exec.  Com., 
404  California  bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 


MASSACHUSETTS  DBNTAX 
SOCIETY. 

The  forty-third  annual  meeting  of  the 
Mafjsachusetta  Dental  Society  will  be  held  in 
the  Mechanic  Association  bldg.,  Huntington 
ave.,  Boston,  Mass.,  June  5,  6,  and  7,  1907. 

An  excellent  program  has  been  arranged 
by  the  Executive  Committee.  It  will  consist 
of  essays,  reports  of  special  committees, 
dinicR,  and  a  large  exhibit  of  dental  and 
medical  supplies.  Special  committees  will 
report  on  the  following  interesting  subjects: 
Tuberculoeis  and  other  preventable  diseases, 
dental  education,  dental  supplies,  dental 
medicine,  dental  research,  and  dental  hospi- 
tals. Gentlemen  practicing  dentistry  in  the 
state  of  Massachusetts  are  invited  to  join 
the  society. 

CUABLES  W.  RODGEBB,  Scc'y, 

165  Howard  St.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


NEW  JERSEY  STATE  DENTAL 
SOCIETT. 

The  thirty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  DenUl  Society  will  be  held 
in  the  Auditorium  at  Aabury  Park,  N.  J., 
oommeneing  10  a.m.  July  17th  and  continu- 
ing through  the  18th  and  19th.  The  head- 
quarters will  be  at  the  Hotel  Columbia,  at 
the  rates  of  $3.60  and  $4.00  per  day,  and  all 
reservations  must  be  made  before  July  1st. 

Prominent  dentists  have  signified  their  in- 
tention of  reading  papers,  and  the  clinics 
will  all  be  of  a  new  and  novel  nature.  Clinic 
committee  in  charge  of  Charles  H.  J>ilts, 
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Trenton,  N.  J.;  exhibit  committee  in  charge 
of  Walter  Woolfley,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  Pro- 
grams will  be  out  June  15th. 

Last  year  over  eight  hundred  dentists  re- 
gistered in  attendance.  The  Auditorium  where 
the  meeting  is  held  is  the  lai^est  and  best 
adapted  building  on  the  Jersey  coast.  Cut 
off  the  week  of  July  15th,  and  be  with  us. 

Chables  a.  IklEEKEB,  Sec'y, 
29  Fulton  St.,  Xewnrk,  X.  J. 


STATE  DENTAL 
ASSOCIATION. 
TUB  annual  meeting  of  the  Tennessee  State 
Dental  Association  will  be  held  at  Knoxrille, 
Tenn.,  July  9  and  10,  1907.  A  splendid  pro- 
gram is  being  arranged  by  the  EMCutive  Com- 
mittee, and  a  most  cordial  welcome  la  ex- 
tended to  all.       «  ,      „  „  . 

R.  J.  McGavook,  Bee^p, 

Columbia,  Tenn. 


CHICAGO  ODONTOGRAPBIC 
SOCIETY. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Chicago 
Odontographic  Society  the  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  F.  E. 
Roach,  president;  F.  W.  Gethro.  vice-presi- 
dent; F.  H.  Zinn,  secretary;  G.  W.  Dittmar, 
treaaurer;  J,  H.  Woolley,  librarian.  Board 
of  Directors — II.  A.  Drake.  Board  of  Censors 
— F.  B.  Noyes,  J.  E.  llinkins,  and  C.  E.  Meer- 
hoff. 

Frank  H.  Zi.ns,  Sec'y, 
100  State  St.,  Chicago. 


NEW  YOBK  OBONTOIiOGICAZi 

SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Odontological  Society  was  held  at  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine,  17  West  Forty- 
third  st  reet.  New  York  city,  on  December 
18,  1906,  with  the  president,  Dr.  F.  T.  Van 
Woert,  in  the  chair. 

The  officers  elected  for  1907  were  as  fol- 
lows: \V.  J.  Turner,  president;  W.  D.  Tracy, 
vice-president;  W,  B.  Dills,  recording  secre- 
tary; J.  G.  Fulton,  corresponding  secretary; 
F.  C.  Walker,  treasurer;  W.  W.  Walker,  cu- 
rator; W.  B.  Dunning,  editor.  Executive  Com- 
mittee— Ellison  Hillyer  (chairman),  B.  C. 
Nash,  R.  Ottolengui.  Clinic  Committee — ^R. 
M.  Sanger  (chairman),  H.  W.  Gillett,  J.  W. 
Taylor. 

Wm.  B.  Dl'sniso.  Editor. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  BBNTAL 
SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Hampsfairt 
Dental  Society  will  be  held  at  Plymouth,  X. 
H.,  June  25,  26,  and  27,  1907,  beginning  on 
the  evening  of  the  25th.  All  memberH  of  the 
profession  are  cordially  invited  to  be  prefienL 
Fbed  F.  Fishes,  Sec'y. 


LOS  ANGEIiEB  ASSOCIATION  OF 
BENTAL  AliUMNI. 
At  a  regular  meeting  of  tlie  Los  Angeles 
Association  of  Dental  Alumni  the  foIlowiD^ 
officers  were  elected:  Wm.  Bebb,  president: 
Genette  F.  Harbour,  vice-president;  W.  W. 
Homan,  secretary;  Chas.  E.  Rice,  treasurer. 
Program  Committee — Jaa.  D.  McCoy,  J.  F, 
Curran,  and  Horace  E.  Brown,  Membership 
Committee— D.  S.  Gillespie,  D.  D.  Cave,  and 
H.  Gale  Atwater.  Illegal  Practitioners'  Com- 
mittee—J.  F.  Cook,  Bert  Boyd,  and  J.  H. 

2^«Wett.  „.  „.  „ 

W.  \\ .  Uo>i.\N,  Sec  J. 


AEMY  DENTAL  CORPS. 

The  following  changes  in  the  stations  and 
duties  of  dental  surgeons  are  ordered:  Den- 
tal Surg.  Rex  H.  Rhoades  from  duty  at  Fort 
Sheridan  to  Columbus  Barracks,  Ohio,  for 
duty,  relieving  Dental  Surg.  S.  Davis  fioik. 
Dental  Surg.  Boak  will  take  the  first  avail 
able  transport  for  Cuba.  Dental  Surg.  John 
A.  McAlister  from  duty  at  the  Presidio  of 
Monterey,  Cal.,  to  Fort  Sheridan.  111.  (Dec. 
28,  W.  D.) 

Leave  for  seven  days  is  granted  Dental 
Surg.  John  A.  McAlister.    (Jan.  10,  W.  D.i 

Dental  Surgs.  Ord  M.  Sorber  and  Edvir 
P.  Tignor  from  duty  in  the  Philippines  Di- 
vision, and  will  proceed  on  the  transport  to 
sail  frnm  Manila  about  April  15,  1907.  to 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  for  further  orders.  (Feb. 
6,  W.  D.) 

Dental  Surg.  Edwin  P.  Tignor  is  relieved 
from  duty  in  the  Philippines  DivtsioD,  to 
take  effect  April  1,  1907,  and  is  xathoriieti 
to  avail  himself  of  the  leave  granted.  (Fe'j. 
9,  W.  D.) 

Dental  Surg.  George  E.  Stallman.  bavin? 
reported  at  San  Francisco,  Cal..  will  procwd 
to  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas,  for  duty,  re^ 
liering  Dental  Surg.  Frank  P.  Stone,  who  ffiil 
proceed  to  his  home,  Macon.  Mo.,  for  '■Mvl- 
ment  of  contract.    (Feb.  15,  W.  D.) 
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ARIZONA  BOARD  OF  BXTNTAX 
.  KXAItfTNlBBS. 

The  Board  of  DenUl  Examiners  (rf  Arizona 
will  meet  at  Pluenix,  April  8,  9,  and  10,  1907, 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  examinations.  The 
fee,  twenty-five  dollars  U2S.0O),  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  secretary  twenty  days  be- 
fore date  of  meeting.  For  further  informa- 
tion, address  „  „  „ 

W.  P.  Sims,  Sec'y, 

Box  58,  Bisbee,  Ariz. 


HINNIBSOTA  BOASB  OF  DBK- 
TAX  EXAMIXIOtS. 

The  Minnesota  State  Board  of  Dental  Ex- 

uniaers  will  hold  its  next  regular  meeting  at 

Minneapolis,  in  the  Medical  Building  of  the 

SUte  University,  on  April  2,  3,  and  4,  1907. 

All  applications  must  be  in  the  secretary's 

hands  by  11  o'clock  of  April  2nd.  Candidates 

will  be  furnished  all  necessary  blaidES  and 

such  other  information  as  is  necessary,  upon 

ippliottion  to         „      „  «,       «  . 

Geo.  S.  Tow>,  fl<c*y. 

Lake  City,  Minn. 


MARYLAND  BOARD  OP  DBN- 
TAIi  BXAMINEB8. 

The  regular  semi-annual  meeting  of  the 
.Maryland  State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners 
for  the  examination  of  candidates  for  cer- 
tificates will  be  held  May  22  and  23,  1007, 
at  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery, 
Baltimore,  at  S  a.m.  Application  blanks  and 
full  information  will  be  furnished  by 

F.  F.  Dninir,  iiec'y, 
701  N'.  Howard  st.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


ALABAMA  BOARD  OF  DENTAI. 
EXAMINERS. 

The  Board  of  Dental  Examiners  for  the 
btate  of  Alabama  will  meet  in  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  on  the  Monday  before  the  second  Tues- 
day in  May  1907.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
written  examination  the  following  require- 
ments will  be  added:  Each  applicant  must 
fill  at  least  two  teeth — approximal  cavities — 
one  with  gold,  the  other  with  alloy,  work  to 
be  done  under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
the  board.  Board  to  determine  or  pass  on 
nitable  selections  of  cavities.  Board  will 
try  to  furnish  subjects,  but  failing  to  do  so, 


applicants  for  license  must  find  or  bring 
their  own  subjects,  also  instruments  and  ma- 
terial. 

Each  applicant  must  take  or  have  taken  an 
impression  of  his  own  mouth.  Make  a  plaster 
cast  of  the  same,  cut  from  the  cast  the  six 
anterior  teeth,  and  make  a  bridge  for  same 
with  porcelain  facings.  Cast  can  be  n^ade  and 
facings  fitted  before  the  examination,  but 
the  backings  must  be  put  on  and  the  facings 
arranged,  also  invested  and  soldered,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  board,  hard  solder  be- 
ing required. 

Thos.  p.  Whitby,  Hcc'y. 


ARKANSAS  BOARD  OF  DKNTAJJ 
EXAMINERS. 

The  Arkansas  State  Board  of  Dental  Ex- 
aminers will  hold  examinations  at  Eureka 
Springs.  Ark.,  May  27  and  28,  1907. 

A.  T.  MoMnUN,  8ec'y, 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 


NEBRASKA  BOARD  OF  DENTAIi 
EXAMINERS. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Nebraska  Board 
of  Dental  Examiners  will  be  held  at  the 
State-house,  in  Lincoln,  N'ebr.,  May  29,  30, 
aud  31,  1907.  All  applicants  for  examina- 
tion must  have  their  applications  in  the  hands 
of  the  secretary  five  days  before  this  date. 
For  further  information  address. 

C.  F.  Ladd,  Sec'y. 
1241  O.  &t.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


CONNECTICUT  DENTAIi 
COMMISSIONERS. 

The  Dental  Commissioners  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut  hereby  give  notice  that  they  will 
meet  at  Hartford  on  Thursday,  Friday,  and 
Saturday,  June  13,  14,  and  15,  1907,  to  ex- 
amine applicants  for  license  to  practice  den- 
tistry, and  for  the  transaction  of  any  other 
business  proper  to  come  before  said  meeting. 

Applicants  should  apply  to  the  recorder 
for  proper  blanks  and  rules  for  conducting 
the  examination.  Application  blanks  must 
be  filled  in  and  sworn  to,  and  with  fee,  filed 
with  the  recorder  on  or  before  June  6,  1907. 
By  order  of  Commission. 

GliacRT  M.  Gbiswold,  Recorder, 
783  Main  st.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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INDIANA  BOABD  OF  DBKTAIi 
EXAMINERS. 

The  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Indiana 
State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners  will  be  held 
in  the  Capitol  at  Indianapolis,  June  II,  12, 
and  13,  1907.  Applications  must  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  secretary  at  least  five  days  be- 
fore the  above  date.  Addre&s 

F.  R.  Henshaw,  Sec'tf, 
Middletown,  Indiana. 


SKW  HAMP8HIBB  BOARD  OF 
REGISTRATION. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Board  of  Begistration  in  Dentistry  for  ex- 
amination of  a{>pliciints  for  registration  will 
be  held  in  Manchester,  N.  H.,  June  U  to  13, 
1907. 

A.  J.  Sawyeb,  Sec'y. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  BOARD  OF 
DENTAIi  EXAMINERS. 

The  West  Virginia  State  Board  of  Dental 
Examiners  will  hold  their  next  meeting  for  the 
examination  of  candidates  at  Wheeling,  W. 
Va.,  June  12,  13,  and  14,  1007.  For  further 
information  address 

H.  M.  Van  Yoobhis,  Scc'y, 
Morgantown,  W.  Va. 


TEXAS  BOABD  OF  DENTAL 
EXAMINERS. 

The  Texas  State  Board  of  Dental  Examin- 
ers will  hold  their  next  regular  meeting  it 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  June  10,  1907,  tt  10 
AM.   For  further  information  address 

C.  C.  Weaver,  Sec'y, 
Hillsboro.  Texas. 


CAXIFOBNIA  BOARD  OF  DEN- 
TAX  EXAMINERS. 

The  next  examination  of  the  California 
Board  of  Dental  Examinera  vill  be  held 
in  Los  Angeles  beginning  June  10,  and  in  San 
Francisco  b<^nning  June  17,  1907. 

C.  A.  Hebbick,  Sec'y, 
Jackson,  Cal. 

IOWA  BOARD  OF  DENTAL 
BXAUINEB8. 

The  Iowa  State  Board  of  Dental  Exuun- 
ers  will  hold  ita  next  meeting  for  examinstion 
at  Iowa  City,  June  6,  7,  8,  10,  and  11.  1907. 
Applicant  must  hold  a  diploma  from  a  college 
on  the  accredited  list  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Dental  Examiners,  and  must 
state  where  he  attended  first,  second,  ind 
third  year  of  college.  Address 

E.  D.  Bboweb,  See's, 
Le  Mars,  Iowa, 


DOTTED  STATES  PATENTS 

PBRTAININa  OB  AFPUOABLB  TO  DBNTIBTBY 

ISSUED  DURING  FEBRUARY  1907. 


February  5. 
No.  843,208,  to  Chables  VV.  Hieber.  Chair. 
No.  843,273,  to  Willt  Houann.  Dental  bur 
and  excavator. 

February  12. 
No.  844,07&,  to  Ellswobth  Abustbong.  Den- 
tal matrix. 

No.  844,181,    to    CHABI£S    M.  Otebbauoh. 
Dental  floss  holder. 


February  19. 

No.  844,395,  to  Eouard  Pevkala.  Tooth- 
brush. 

No.  844,781,  to  Hbnbt  F.  Davis.  Denial  goU 
pellet  holder. 

February  S6. 

No.  845,064,  to  Fbkdebick.  P.  Dbovke.  Tootk- 
bnub. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


THB  PBKSBKT  STATUS  OF  THE  FOBCBIiAIN  IKIjAT. 


Br  J.  Q,.  BYRAH,  D.D^S.,  Indlsnmpolla,  lad. 


(Read  before  Section  I  of  the  National  Dental  Aisociation,  Atlanta,  Ga., 

September  18,  1906.) 


THEEE  are  periods  in  the  history  of 
the  dental  profession  when  its 
thought  seems  to  be  turned  largely 
to  one  subject.  We  have  just  passed 
through  the  porcelain  era,  and  many  of 
the  leading  journals  have  been  devoting 
a  large  amount  of  space  to  porcelain.  We 
now  have  another  outburst  of  enthusiasm 
on  inlays,  but  this  time  the  enthusiasm 
is  for  the  gold  instead  of  the  porcelain  in-' 
lay.  After  the  gold  inlay  has  run  its 
coarse  we  shall  be  so  familiar  with  the 
inlay  principle  of  filing  teeth  that  no 
progressive  dentist  should  plead  igno- 
rance of  the  subject. 

While  a  great  deal  has  been  written 
on  porcelain^  many  of  the  writers, 
through  a  fit  of  enthusiasm,  have  made 
statements  which  have  caused  disap- 
pointment to  those  attempting  to  follow 
their  trachings.  It  is  probable  that  those 

VOL  XLIX. — 33 


gentlemen  who  advocated  porcelain  as  a 
filling  material  for  all  cavities,  and  who 
suggested  that  the  gold  and  amalgam 
pluggers  be  discarded,  to  be  used  no  more 
but  to  be  kept  only  as  relics  of  barbarism, 
are  finding  some  use  for  these  instm-, 
ments  -today — ^for  we  have  learned  that' 
porcelain  should  take  its  place  with  other 
filling  materials,  and  not  entirely  dis- 
place them. 

JSESD  OF  THOBOUOH  ENOWLEDOE  07  PRIN- 
CIPLES AND  MASimY  07  TECHNIQUE. 

Although  many  of  the  journals  have 
been  filled  with  articles  on  porcelain,  it 
is  surprising  that  such  a  large  number  of 
dentists  have  no  knowledge  of  the  inlay 
principle  of  filling  teeth.  And  many  are 
discouraging  the  use  of  porcelain  because 
they  fu%  not  familiar  with  its  good  quali- 
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ties.  They  may  have  seen  a  few  failurea, 
and  because  of  these  failures  and  their 
own  ignorance,  they  are  condemning  it. 
Such  dentists  remind  one  of  the  lait^  who 
condemn  modem  surgery  because  they  al- 
ways learn  of  failures,  but  never  of  the 
many  successful  operations.  There  are 
others  who,  through  inexperience  and 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
porcelain  work,  have  made  failures — 
they  also  are  condemning  it;  for  too 
many  dentists  have  bought  porcelain  out- 
fits and  attempted  the  construction  of 
porcelain  inlays  with  but  little  concep- 
tion of  that  which  they  were  attempting. 

The  construction  of  porcelain  inlays 
requires  precision  in  each  step  of  the 
operation.  The  best  work  can  be  accom- 
plished only  with  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  inlay  work  and  the 
properties  of  porcelain,  with  mastery  of 
technique,  on  the  part  of  the  operator. 

Porcelain  inlays  have  passed  the  ex- 
perimental stage,  and  their  use  as  an  es- 
thetic filling  must  be  more  universally 
recognized.  The  dentist  who  fails  to 
master  the  technique  of  constructing 
porcelain  inlays  will  be  compelled  to  re- 
fer many  of  his  patients  to  a  specialist 
in  this  branch  of  dental  art,  for  porcelain 
is  the  material  that  should  be  nsed  to 
fill  most  cavities  in  incisors  and  canines. 

As  the  size  of  cavities  in  vital  incisors 
and  canines  increases,  just  in  that  ratio 
does  the  indication  for  porcelain  inlays 
increase ;  for  if  a  gold  filling  is  conspicu- 
ous at  the  gingival  margin  of  an  incisor 
or  canine,  an  approximo-incisal  filling  is 
conspicuous  to  a  much  greater  degree. 
While  there  is  a  limit  to  the  size  of  an  in- 
lay that  may  be  successfully  inserted 
in  an  approximo-incisal  cavity,  there 
are  nevertheless  too  many  crowns  ad- 
justed on  anterior  teeth.  The  ease  with 
Which  a  crown  may  be  adjusted  fre- 
quently causes  operators  to  overlook  the 
good  qualities  of  porcelain  inlays  in  many 
large  cavities. 

Porcelain  makes  a  desirable  filling  for 
those  approximo-occlusal  cavities  where 
the  cavity  extends  too  far  beneath  the 
gingival  margin  and  involves  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  occlusal  surface.  In  those 
cases  where  it  is  impracticable  to  burnish 


a  matrix  in  the  cavity,  an  impression  may 
be  swaged  of  gold  3-1000  of  an  inch  or 
platinum  1-500  of  an  inch.  If  a  heavy 
material  is  used  for  the  matrix,  there  will 
be  less  danger  of  warpage  during  the  pro* 
cess  of  fusing.  The  matrix,  however, 
should  become  a  part  of  the  inlay.  It 
should  be  trimmed  close  to  the  ma^in 
of  the  cavity  after  the  final  fusing,  and 
after  the  inlay  has  been  set,  the  matrix 
should  be  fini^ed  to  the  margins  of  the 
cavity  at  a  subsequent  sitting.  This  in- 
sures a  better-fitting  inlay,  and  one  the 
margins  of  which  are  less  liable  to  frac- 
ture. There  is  also  less  liability  of  the 
cement  being  washed  away  to  any  marked 
degree,  for  the  matrix  protects  the  ce- 
ment in  such  a  manner  that  a  new  wash- 
line  does  not  form  at  those  points  where 
the  porcelain  may  fracture  at  the  mar- 
gins. 

While  porcelain  has  the  advantage 
over  gold  of  giving  a  filling  that  more 
nearly  harmonizes  with  the  natural  teeth, 
and  one  that  is  a  non-conductor  of  ther- 
mal and  electrical  changes,  it  has  still 
another  advantage  which  should  appeal 
to  all  conscientious  operators,  in  that  im- 

{lerfect  fillings  are  easily  dislodged.  A 
arge  number  of  faulty  gold  fillings  i^ich 
do  not  preserve  the  teeth  are  retained 
by  deep  grooves,  so  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  dislodge  them,  thereby  deceiv- 
ing the  patient,  and  many  times  the  den- 
tist. If  the  porcelain  filling  is  faulty  it 
is  dislodged,  and  the  patient  knows  im- 
mediately that  the  services  of  a  dentist 
are  required. 

CAVITY  PHEPARATION. 

It  is  essential  that  beginners  should 
understand  cavity  preparation  for  inlay 
work.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  dentists 
to  construct  inlays  for  patients  before 
they  have  studied  the  principles  of  cavity 
formation.  It  is  not  difficult  to  change 
the  method  of  cavity  formation,  even 
though  one  has  been  preparing  cavities 
for  gold  and  amalgam  for  a  long  time, 
if  the  principles  of  retention  for  the  dif- 
ferent filling  are  thoroughly  understood. 

The  preparation  of  many  cavities  re- 
quires the  sacrifice  of  sound  tooth-stroc- 
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tore  in  order  to  Becnre  the  necessary  re- 
tattive  resistance,  to  prevent  frail  mar- 
gins of  porcelain,  and  to  obtain  proper 
color.  The  writer  has  found  in  many 
instances  that  more  sound  tooth-strno- 
tnie  is  inTolved  in  the  preparation  of  the 
cavity  for  porcelain  inlay  than  would 
be  involved  in  preparing  the  cavity 
for  gold.  Most  porcelain  workers  are 
agre^  that  the  cavities  should  be  so 
prepared  that  the  inlay  receives  as  much 
retentive  resistance  as  it  is  possible  to 
give  it.  Absolute  aisles,  both  on  the 
margins  and  in  the  cavity,  are  to  be 
avoided.  The  cavities  should  be  so  pre- 
pared that  all  frail  enamel  is  removed. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  porcelain 
is  a  friable  material;  this  fact  is  often 
overlooked,  for  too  often  we  are  careless 
in  our  cavity  preparation;  weak  mar- 
gins of  porcelain  are  formed,  which  cause 
the  filling  to  be  imperfect,  and  all  the 
blame  is  attributed  to  the  material  used 
and  not  to  the  method  applied. 

MATRICES — MATEBIAL    AND  MANIPULA- 
TION. 

The  selection  of  material  for  matrices 
is  partially  dependent  upon  the  kind  of 
porcelain  to  be  used  and  the  personal 
equation  of  the  operator.  The  writer  uses 
gold  for  the  construction  of  some  ma- 
trices for  low-fusing  porcelain,  but  he 
beUeres  platinum  to  be  preferable  in 
most  cases.  The  elasticity  of  the  platinum 
tends  to  prevent  the  distortion  of  the 
matrices  in  the  withdrawal  froon  many 
cavities,  and  because  of  the  pliability  of 
gold,  the  matrix  will  not  always  retain 
its  original  shape  in  the  withdrawal. 

The  technique  of  burnishing  a  matrix 
is  depoident  upon  the  material.  If  thin 
gold  is  used,  it  should  be  worked  to  place 
with  cotton  or  spunk,  and  very  little  bur- 
nishing with  steel  instruments  should  be 
done.  If  platinous  gold  or  platinum  is 
used,  most  of  the  burnishing  may  be  done 
with  steel  instruments.  A  piece  of  foil, 
large  enough  to  cover  the  cavity  and  to 
be  held  in  position  with  the  thumb  and 
first  finger,  should  be  placed  over  the 
cavity.  Use  a  ball  burnisher  as  large  as 
the  cavity  will  permit,  and  work  the  ma- 


trix into  the  seat  of  the  cavity.  After  the 
matrix  has  been  roughly  burnished  with 
the  large  ball  bumi^er,  select  a  smaller 
one,  and  continue  the  work.  Then  place 
a  small  amount  of  hard  wax  or  camphor 
in  the  matrix  and  swage  it  into  the  cav- 
ity. With  a  piece  of  tape  or  rubber  dam, 
turn  the  matrix  over  the  margin  of  the 
cavity.  Remove  the  matrix  and  trim  ofE 
the  surplus  foil,  leaving  enough  material 
to  cover  the  tooth  and  to  give  its  contour. 
Anneal  the  platinum  in  the  furnace,  re- 
insert the  matrix,  and  re-swage  it  by  fill- 
ing with  camphor  or  hard  wax;  then 
swage  it  again  with  tape.  If  care  be  taken 
to  conform  the  metal  to  the  tooth  before 
the  final  swaging  is  attempted,  an  accu- 
rately fitting  matrix  will  lie  formed. 

CABRTINO  THE  MENTAL  IMPRESSION  OF 
TOOTH-FOSM. 

Cavity  preparation  may  be  thoroughly 
imderstood,  tiie  technique  of  matrix  for- 
mation may  be  perfected,  but  until  one 
can  cany  tooth-form  in  the  mind's  eye, 
one  cannot  construct  inlays  in  the  most 
artistic  manner.  .Many  operators  can  in- 
sert gold  and  amalgam  fillings  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  lost  tooth-structure  is 
replaced  with  proper  contour,  but  when 
they  attempt  to  fill  a  matrix  with  porce- 
lain the  eye  and  hand  do  not  work  in 
unison,  which  results  in  an  ill-contoured 
filling.  One  requisite  of  a  skilful  porce- 
lain worker  is  the  faculty  of  looking  at  a 
matrix  and  carrying  the  form  of  the  lost 
portion  of  the  tooth  in  the  eye.  To  those 
who  are  unable  to  create  a  proper  mental 
impression  of  the  tooth-form,  I  would 
suggest  a  thorough  course  in  tooth-carv- 
ing as  being  of  great  assistance.  Form 
cubes  or  toSb  of  porcelain  by  mixing  the 
porcelain  to  a  creamy  paste  with  water, 
and  pouring  into  a  matrix  made  of  blot- 
ting paper.  Then,  with  proper  carving 
instruments,  carve  a  tooth  from  the  block 
of  porcelain.  Another  requisite  of  a  skil- 
ful porcelain  worker  is  dexterity  in  han- 
dling the  matrix  and  the  instruments. 
Many  operators  handle  matrices  as 
though  it  were  impossible  to  change  their 
shape.  Until  one  has  become  skilful  in 
manipulating  the  matrix  after  it  has  been 
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properly  formed,  one  may  expect  ill-fit- 
ting inlays.  The  matrix  should  be  so 
protected  and  the  fingers  so  guarded  tiiat 
all  carving  may  be  done  in  the  matrix 
without  distorting  it. 

Every  porcelain  vorker  is  asked,  what 
porcelain  do  you  use  ?  To  such  questions 
the  writer  usually  replies  by  stating  that 
he  uses  any  of  them.  It  makes  little  dif- 
ference which  porcelain  one  uses — but 
one  should  learn  to  use  porcelain.  The 
difficulty  with  many  beginners  is  their 
unwillingness  to  devote  the  time  to  the 
experimental  work  which  is  required  to 
obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  prop- 
erties of  porcelain.  The  general  princi- 
ples of  manipulating  all  porcelains  are 
the  same.  They  noay  be  mixed  with  alco- 
hol, but  this  destroys  their  power  to  be 
molded  and  carved.  Likewise  all  porce- 
lains may  be  mixed  with  water,  and  this 
method  insures  the  possibility  of  molding 
and  earring. 

COMPOSITION  OF  PORCELAIN. 

In  order  to  understand  better  the 
properties  of  porcelain  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  the  ingredients  of  which  it  is 
composed.  Such  a  comideration  shows 
porcelain  to  be  made  up  of  three  classes 
of  substances:  (1)  Three  basal  ingredi- 
ents— silica  the  oxid  of  silicon,  kaolin  the 
silicate  of  aluminum,  and  feldspar  the 
double  silicate  of  aluminum  and  potas- 
sium— which  are  very  refractory  sub- 
stances; (2)  fusible  substances  known  as 
fluxes,  whicli  fuse  at  a  lower  temperature, 
and  which  by  combining  with  the  basal 
ingredients  increase  the  fusibility  of  these 
refractory  substances,  and  (3)  metals  or 
their  oxids,  which  are  used  as  pigments, 
and  which  by  combining  with  the  porce- 
lain under  intense  heat  produce  the  va- 
rious colors. 

Silica  and  kaolin  when  heated  sepa- 
rately withstand  intense  heat  without 
undergoing  .  any  perceptible  change. 
Feldspar  undergoes  liquefaction  when 
subjected  to  a  high  degree  of  heat.  When 
feldspar  is  added  to  silica  and  kaolin,  the 
mass  undergoes  a  chemical  change  which 
under  intense  heat  causes  it  to  vitrify. 
The  materials  commonly  used  as  fluxes 


to  increase  the  fusibility  of  porcelain 
are  sodium  and  potassium  carbonate, 
or  some  material  containing  some  other 
salts  of  sodium  or  potassium.  When 
any  of  these  materials  are  added  to 
the  basal  ingredients,  the  fusibilitv  of 
the  mass  is  increased  in  ratio  to  the 
amount  of  flux  added. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  carry  on  a 
line  of  experiments  on  the  fusing  of  dif- 
ferent porcelains.  After  making  over 
three  thousand  experiments,  the  follow- 
ing deductions  were  made : 

(1)  Porcelain  has  no  definite  fusing- 

point. 

(3)  By  prolonging  the  time  of  expos- 
ure to  heat,  a  thoroughly  fused  porcelain 
may  be  obtained  at  a  comparatively  iow 
temperature. 

(3)  That  porcelain  fused  at  a  low  ' 
temperature  for  a  long  time  will  main-  i 
tain  its  characteristic  color.  I 

(4)  That  low-fusing  porcelains  may  | 
be  made  of  high-fusing  porcelains  by  re- 
peated fusings  and  grindings,  but  the 
properties  are  changed. 

(5)  If  a  piece  of  porcelain  be  thor- 
oughly fused,  then  heated  repeatedly  to 
the  maximum  fusing-point,  it  become: 
over-fused. 

(6)  That  porcelains  containing  a 
large  percentage  of  flux  are  more  easily 
affected  by  bubbles  than  those  that  are 
more  nearly  composed  of  the  basal  io- 
gredients,  and  that  they  should  be  heated 
more  slowly. 

Although  all  porcelains  have  proper- 
ties in  common,  there  are,  however,  cer- 
tain properties  that  characterize  each 
manufacturer's  product.  It  is  important 
that  these  characteristic  properties  be 
thoroughly  understood  in  order  to  obtain 
the  best  results. 

COLOB. 

The  power  to  obtain  proper  colors  in 
the  construction  of  inlays  is  a  gift  that  i 
cannot  be  easily  imparted  to  others.  This 
faculty  can  be  acquired  by  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  cobr  for- 
mation and  an  eye  trained  to  detect  the 
delicate  shading  of  colors  in  both  the 
natural  teeth  and  in  porcelain. 
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One  of  the  prevalent  theories  of  color 
formation  from  pigments,  known  to  ar- 
tists and  colorists,  treats  red,  yellow,  and 
blue  as  primary  colors.  According  to  this 
theory  the  many  colors  used  by  artists 
and  colorists  are  produced  from  these 
three.  When  two  of  the  primary  colors 
are  combined  secondary  colors  are  pro- 
duced. Eed  and  yellow,  for  instance, 
give  orange;  red  and  blue  give  violet, 
and  blue  and  yellow  give  green.  The 
excessive  predominance  of  one  color  over 
another  yields  the  hue  to  that  color. 

By  combining  the  three  primary  colors 
so  that  complete  absorption  of  light 
takes  place,  black  is  formed.  The  colors 
produced  by  ■the  combination  of  the  three 
primaries  are  teinned  tertiary  colors.  The 
third  primary  color,  however,  does  not 
produce  a  new  hue,  but  merely  saddens 
the  other  two  by  forming  a  certain 
amount  of  gray  or  black  in  ^e  combina- 
tion. They  are  often  called  the  dulled 
or  broken  tones  of  the  primaries  and  sec- 
ondaries. 

Colors  have  three  qualities,  known  as 
hue,  purity,  and  luminosity.  The  ex- 
cessive predominance  of  one  color  over 
another  yields  the  hue  to  that  color, 
and  the  greater  the  predominance  the 
stronger  will  be  the  hue,  e.g.  when  blue 
and  yellow  are  mixed  green  is  produced; 
if  yellow  predominates,  the  green  will 
have  a  yellowish  hue.  The  purity  of  a 
color  is  its  lack  of  mixture  of  white  or 
black  or  of  any  color.  These  admixtures 
not  only  weaken  the  color,  but  also  change 
its  character.  This  can  be  shown  by  add- 
ing a  white  porcelain  to  a  yellow — the 
yellow  is  not  only  diluted,  but  tends  to 
take  a  hue.  The  luminosity  of  a  color  is 
measured  by  the  amount  of  light  reflected 
to  the  eye,  and  is  therefore  independent 
of  hue  or  purity.  The  most  luminous 
color  is  yellow,  while  the  least  luminous 
is  violet ;  and  between  these  extremes  are 
all  the  intermediate  degrees  of  brightness. 
Those  teeth  wherein  yellow  and  blue  pre- 
dominate appear  more  translucent  be- 
cause they  reflect  or  transmit  the  rays ; 
while  those  in  which  gray  and  brown  pre- 
dominate have  a  somewhat  dull  appear- 
ance, because  their  power  of  reflection 
and  transmission  of  light  is  not  so  great. 


for  more  of  the  rays  are  absorbed  on  the 
surface. 

In  order  to  become  familiar  with  some 
of  the  phenomena  of  color  formation, 
and  to  train  the  eye  to  detect  the  hues 
of  colors,  the  writer  finds  it  both  pleas- 
ant and  profitable  to  experiment  with 
water-  and  oil-colors  and  porcelain.  An 
outfit  of  water-  or  oil-colors  containing 
the  three  primary  colors  is  used.  The 
secondary  and  tertiary  colors  with  their 
various  hues  are  produced. 

Every  porceUui  worker  should  have 
the  colors  in  porcelain  that  approximate 
the  three  primary  colors,  and  study  the 
.formation  of  colors  as  applied  to  porce- 
lain art.  While  it  is  impossible  to  pro- 
cure pure  red,  yellow,  and  blue  porce- 
lains, it  is  possible,  however,  to  obtain 
colosra  which  when  mixed  in  varying  pro- 
portions will  show  the  color  formation  in 
porcelain.  I  have  found  a  special  red 
and  blue  porcelain  manufactured  by  The 
S.  S.  White  Dental  Mfg.  Co.,  and  a  yel- 
low by  Mr.  Eobert  Brewster,  to  meet  the 
requirements  for  this  work  best  of  any 
of  the  porcelains  in  my  possession. 

CEMENT  IN  RELATION  TO  COLOR. 

That  the  cement  is  a  factor  in  the  in- 
lay problem  is  shown  by  the  variation  of 
color  so  often  noticeable  when  the  inlay 
is  set.  The  inlay  may  be  a  good  match 
when  the  incidence  of  light  is  at  such  an 
angle  as  will  permit  its  transmission.  But 
when  the  angle  of  incidence  is  changed, 
the  color  of  the  inlay  may  change.  This 
phenomenon  is  caused  by  the  cement — 
which  is  an  opaque  body — excluding  the 
light  from  the  dentin,  absorbing  certain 
rays,  and  reflecting  others.  And  it  is  the 
reflected  rays  that  change  'the  color  of  the 
inlays. 

For  small  inlays  constructed  of  a 
monochromatic  porcelain,  a  cement 
which  is  of  the  same  color  as  the  porce- 
lain but  of  a  lighter  hue  is  best;  for 
the  rays  that  are  transmitted  through  the 
porcelain  are  not  absorbed  by  the  cement, 
but  reflected  to  the  surface,  with  practi- 
cally no  change  of  color  other  than  that 
due  to  intensification.  I  believe  a  pure 
white  cement  would  be  the  best  for  set- 
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ting  large  approzimal  and  all  approzimo- 
incisal  inlays  constnicted  of  multl-col- 
.oied  porcelain,  because  white  bodies  do 
not  absorb  light,  but  reflect  it.  The  same 
rays  that  are  transmitted  to  the  cement 
wonld  then  be  reflected  to  the  surface. 


THE  FUSING. 

The  color  of  the  inlay  is  many  times 
affected  by  over-fusing  the  porcelain.  It 
is  a  fact  that  ov^-fused  porcelain  be- 
comes lighter,  and  tends  to  take  a  glass- 
like appearance.  If  porcelain  remains  in 
contact  with  the  maximum  heat  long 
enough,  or  if  it  is  brought  to  the  maxi-. 
mum-fusing  heat  by  repeated  fusing,  it 
tends  to  form  a  glass-like  m^.  All  the 
hues  of  a  color,  from  the  normid  to  a 
light  one,  may  be  made  from  the  same 
porcelain  by  increasing  the  heat  above 
its  maximum  fusing-point — ^but  this  is 
done  at  the  sacrifice  of  its  strength.  In 
applying  the  enfunels  over  the  founda- 
tion, each  layer  should  be  fused  only  to  a 


high  biscuit,  heating  the  enamels  to  the 
point  of  glazing  only  at  the  final  fusing. 
This  prevents  over-fusing  tiie  first  layen. 

I  wish  to  condemn  the  metiiod  of  fus- 
ing porcekin  at  its  maximum  tempenr 
ture  for  a  short  time.  It  makes  tiie 
porcelain  more  brittle,  and  causes  the 
formation  of  minute  bubbles  throughout 
the  mass.  I  also  wish  to  protest  a^inst 
placing  the  porcelain  in  an  intensely  hot 
furnace,  for  it  causes  a  crust  to  be 
formed  on  Ijhe  surface,  which  preveats 
tibe  escape  of  gas.  This  gas  will  se^  tiie 
point  of  least  resistance,  which  will  be 
along  the  margin,  and  result  in  the  for- 
mation of  bubbles  along  the  nuugin  of 
the  inlay. 

If  porcelain  art  is  to  maintain  the  high 
place  in  the  dental  art  that  its  advocates 
are  claiming  for  it,  it  must  be  treated  is 
an  art.  And  those  who  practice  Hiis  art 
should  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  in  order  that  this  knowledge 
may  be  placed  in  proper  action. 


mrFIiBCTED  SHADOWS  ACCOMPANTmO  POBCEIiAIK  FILI^INGS. 


Br  C.  If.  THOMPSON,  DJ>.S.,  CblcMvo,  111. 


(Read  before  Section  I  of  the  National  Dental  Association,  Atlanta,  Ga., 

September  18,  1906.) 


I'N  restorii^  the  lost  parts  Of  teeth  with 
porcelain  inlays,  an  exact  match  in 
appearance  is  probably  considered  the 
most  difficult  part  of  the  operation,  the 
success  of  which  depends  upon  the  exact- 
ness with  which  we  produce  the  natural 
conditions.  But  depending  as  we  do 
upon  materials  that  differ  in  physical 
properties  -to  the  extent  that  porcelain 
and  cement  do  from  the  natural  tooth, 
we  are  compelled  to  make  use  of  certain 
artifices  intended  to  offset  the  shade  that 
falls  as  a  result  of  the  unnatural  reflec- 
tion, refraction,  absorption,  and  trans- 
mission of  light  by  these  materials. 


Color,  of  course,  is  a  factor  of  great 
importance,  and  in  itself  would  consti- 
tute an  ample  topic  for  an  entire  paper; 
but  when  we  remember  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  invisibly  repair  a  broken 
porcelain  tooth  by  means  of  cement— in 
fact,  almost  impossible  to  even  replace 
the  fragment  in  any  way  so  that  the  frac- 
ture will  be  invisible—it  would  seem  that 
color  is  not  the  only  factor  in  the  final 
appearance  of  finished  porcelain  fillings. 
The  fragments  being  absolutely  exact  in 
color,  translucence,  form,  and  thickness, 
and  the  cement  being  of  a  good  color,  it 
is  evident  that  aside  from  color  there  an 
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other  phases  of  the  phenomena  of  light 
which  affect  the  finished  inlay  detrimen- 
tally, unless  forestalled.  The  only  way 
in  which  the  fragment  of  a  hroken  tooth 
cin  be  replaced — concealing  the  fracture 
—is  to  moisten  both  with  some  liquid  of 
the  same  reflective  index  as  the  tooth, 
vMch  in  absolutely  filling  the  space,  can- 
cels the  reflective  surfaces  of  the  fracture, 
both  internally  and  externally,  thus  per- 
mitting the  light  to  proceed  as  it  did 
before  the  break  occurred. 

THE  GEKSNT  PBOBLBM  IN  RELATION  TO 
COLOB. 

Water  answers  admirably,  but  unfor- 

hmately  it,  like  all  other  translucent  sub- 
stances of  which  we  know,  is  of  no  prac- 
tical value  as  a  cement,  so  we  are  obliged 
to  return  to  zinc  oxyphosphate  and  its 
gloom,  because  it  is  adhesive.  It  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  thi^  al- 
though Ascher's  enamel  cement  has  prac- 
tically no  adhesive  properties,  and  is  con- 
sequently of  no  value  in  retaining  inlays, 
its  power  of  transmitting  and  reflecting 
light  is  so  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
natural  tooth-enamel  that  certain  shades 
of  it  interfere  veiy  little  with  the  free 
passage  of  light,  and  it  therefore  comes 
rery  near  being  ideal  in  appearance.  It 
i3  unfortunate  that  the  good  qualities  of 
the  cements  mentioned  cannot  be  incor- 
porated into  one — for  a  cement  of  the 
proper  color,  tranalucence,  adhesiveness, 
and  strength  to  fill  all  requirements, 
would  mark  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
the  mlay  question. 

DIFFESENCE  BETWEEN  THE  NATURAL 
TOOTH  AND  PORCELAIN  IN  REACTION 
TO  LIGHT. 

A  study  of  the  normal  tooth  reveals  the 
fact  that  its  exact  reproduction  is  impos- 
sible, yet  to  restore  tooth-structure  in  ap- 
pearance with  porcelain  without  due  con- 
sideration for  the  details  of  the  make-up 
of  the  normal  tooth  is  a  mistake,  for  an 
examination  of  a  cross  section  of  the 
natural  tooth  reveals  the  enamel  nearly 
transparent  uid  the  dentin  nearly  opaque. 
Compare  lliis  with  a  cross  section  of  a 


porcelain  tooth,  and  it  is  not  hard  to  dis- 
cover the  reasons  for  some  of  our  diffi- 
culties, as  well  as  to  know  that  there 
must  be  method  in  our  efforts  if  we 
would  secure  results. 

Dentin  is  so  nearly  opaque  that  it 
transmits  light  but  feebly.  Its  opacity 
seems  to  be  due,  as  much  as  to  any- 
thing else,  to  the  condition  of  its 
external  surface,  which  is  without  glaze 
— under  the  magnifier  it  seems  rough, 
like  fine  sand-paper.  The  external  sur- 
face stops  the  light  as  do  crushed  trans- 
parent substances  generally — as  for  in- 
stance common  salt — for  tiie  reason  that 
the  rays  of  light  are  so  often  reflected 
among  the  particles  on  the  surface  that 
they  are  scattered  into  a  multitude  of 
crossed  reflections  that  appear  white, 
and  therefore  cannot  enter.  Thus  it  fol- 
lows that  whatever  surface  will  not  admit 
light  will  also  refuse  to  allow  a  reflected 
shade  to  pass;  consequently  if  the  dentin 
can  be  restored  with  a  very  high-fusing 
porcelain  that  becomes  densest  before 
it  glazes,  that  presents  a  vitreous  surface 
resembling  sand-paper,  and  of  the  color 
of  dentin,  we  have  produced  a  foundation 
for  the  filling  that  wOl  not  absorb  suffi- 
cient light  to  cause  a  shadow,  and  which, 
if  not  glazed  by  a  subsequent  baking, 
will  still  retain  the  power  to  arrest  trans- 
mitted light,  no  matter  how  the  colors 
and  enamel  are  laid  on  afterward. 

The  only  phase  of  color  I  shall  men- 
tion is  that  or  red.  A  pulpless  tooth  usu- 
ally assumes  a  grayish  aspect,  probably 
due  to  the  oxidation  of  the  contents  of 
the  tubuli  of  the  dentin,  whereas  there 
is  something  in  a  healthy  tooth  that  gives 
it  a  lifelike  appearance.  We  all  know 
that  the  dentin  immediately  covering 
the  pulp  is  pink,  and  if  it  be  a  fact  from 
any  cause  that  there  Is  a  red  or  pink 
tinge  to  the  dentin  close  to  and  surround- 
ing the  pulp  of  a  vital  tooth,  may  it  not 
be  that  the  color  of  the  normal  dentin, 
if  analyzed,  would  reveal  red?  Follow- 
ing this  thought,  it  has  been  the  custom- 
of  the  writer  to  make  use  of  red  in  deep 
cavities,  laying  a  little  of  it  on  the  ma- 
trix beneath  the  foundation  body  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  pulp,  and  the  result  pro- 
duced warrants  the  supposition  that  red 
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is  present  in  vital  teeth,  and  is  necessary 
for  the  production  of  a  lifelike  filling. 

Let  lis  study  the  normal  tooth  filled 
with  porcelain  as  it  is  seen  in  the  month 
under  normal  conditions. 

First,  it  is  covered  with  moisture, 
which  partly  veils  small  mechanical  de- 
fects, modifies  the  superficial,  structural, 
and  physical  differences  of  the  filling  and 
tooth,  fills  the  interspaces  of  the  cement 
at  the  surface,  and  reflects  a  portion  of 
the  white  light. 

Kezt,  through  it  we  see  the  convex 
aurfaces  of  the  tooth  and  filling  where 
another  portion  of  the  white  light  is  re- 
flected, and  where  reflections  from  near- 
by objects  begin  to  appear.  The  tooth- 
enamel  is  as  though  polished,  differing 
from  the  glaze  of  the  porcelain.  How- 
ever all  teeth  are  iKft  alike  in  this  respect, 
even  those  in  the  same  montii  may  differ. 
But  seldom  do  we  see  natural  tooth-en- 
amel having  as  high  a  finish  as  well-glazed 
porcelain,  and  consequently  it  improves 
most  porcelain  fillings  to  polish  that  por- 
tion next  to  the  labial  cavity  margin  after 
it  is  set  because  it  makes  the  surfaces 
more  nearly  alike.  Comparing  porcelain 
enamel  with  the  natural  structure,  we 
find  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  produce  a 
substitute  that  resembles  it  in  a  general 
way — until  its  reflective  and  refractive 
powers  are  considered.  Its  translucence 
is  very  much  the  same  as  that  of  natural 
enamel,  but  as  it  is  only  a  fused  translu- 
cent crystal  covering  the  inner  parts  of 
the  filling,  it  beconjes  an  elliptical  eavo- 
convex  lens,  with  all  the  abortive  phe- 
nomena which  accompany  such  instru- 
ments. The  natural  enamel  with  its  ra- 
diative arrangement  of  enamel  rods, 
whose  refractive  and  reflective  indices 
vary  in  accordance  with  their  various  po- 
sitions, produces  an  entirely  different  in- 
strument, for  at  the  median  line  of  the 
teeth  the  enamel  rods  point  nearly 
toward  the  eye — those  on  the  same  per- 
pendicular plane,  while  those  on  the  sides 
are  at  right  angles  to  the  long  axis  of  the 
tooth,  which  must  produce  a  reversal  of 
the  reflecting  index  of  each  rod  and  con- 
sequently of  the  portion  of  the  tooth 
which  they  occupy.  This  in  the  writer's 
opinion  explains  why  an  approximal  gold 


filling  appears  not  to  darken  its  approxi- 
mating neighbor,  if  it  be  a  sound  one,  to 
the  extent  that  it  would  if  fllled  with 
porcelain,  because  natural  enamel  does 
not  accept  impressions  as  does  the  porce- 
lain enamel,  on  account  of  the  repeated 
reflections  among  the  rods ;  also  explains 
why  the  appearance  of  most  approximal 
fillings  are  improved  by  a  very  thin  layer 
of  opaque  white  at  and  on  a  line  with  the 
contact  point,  or  a  trifle  more  to  the  la- 
bial on  the  approximal  exterior,  which 
prevents  the  passage  of  the  reflected 
shade. 

OTHER   OPTICAL    FBINCIPLE8  INVOLVED. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  rectilinear  mo- 
tion of  light,  opaque  bodies  cast  shadows, 
which  fall  as  a  result  of  some  obstruction 
to  &e  free  passage  of  light,  and  their  1 
location,  extent,  and  intensify  are  depea- 
dent  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  light- 
rays  are  transmitted,  reflected,  refracted, 
or  absorbed  by  the  obstacle. 

A  shadow  is  partial  darkness  caused 
by  the  intervention  of  something  be- 
tween the  space  contemplated  and  the 
source  of  light.  Beflected  shade  is  thai 
phase  of  the  phenomena  of  light  that 
affects  porcelain  inlays  following  final 
insertion. 

All  illuminated  bodies  scatter  or  reflect 
light,  and  are  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  the  kind  and  amount  of  light 
they  send  to  us,  their  power  of  eelectite 
absorption  and  surface  reflection  deter- 
mining the  color.  If  the  source  of  light 
be  a  point,  as  in  the  electric  arc  light, 
the  shadow  is  sharply  defined;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  comes  from  a  luminouE 
surface,  as  the  sun,  the  edges  of  the 
shadow  are  fringed  and  imperfect,  due 
to  the  angular  maenitude  of  the  sun.  For 
example  the  sha£>WB  of  minute  objects 
disappear  almost  immediately  in  sunlight, 
whereas  the  same  objects  in  the  arc  ^ec- 
trie  light  cast  a  well-deflned  shadow  for  a 
considerable  distance  if  thrown  upon  a 
screen.  This  expUdns  why  porcelain  fill- 
ings are  more  conspicuous  in  artificial 
light  than  in  sunlight,  the  shadows 
thrown  appearing  more  definite. 

When  light  passes  from  one  optical  me- 
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dium  to  another,  a  portion  of  it  is  always 
turned  back,  %.e.  reflected.  This  partly  ex- 
pUins  why  a  highly  glazed  fiUing  that 
does  not  appear  correct  may  be  improred 
by  grinding  or  polishing.  A  slight  rough- 
ening of  its  surface  causes  less  direct  ex- 
terior reflection,  and  although  it  thus 
renders  the  surface  slightly  more  opaque, 
it  renders  the  deeper  coloring  more  prom- 
inent, because  light  is  reflected  regu- 
larly and  more  fully  by  a  glazed  surface. 

One  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  optics 
is  that  the  angle  of  incidence  in  light- 
rays  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection, 
which  helps  us  to  understand  why  the 
shadow  that  is  thrown  upon  one  object 
by  another  may  be  passed  on  and  ac- 
cepted as  the  real  shade  of  the  object 
thus  thrown  iu  the  shadow,  particularly 
when  the  shaded  object  is  convex,  as  are 
the  teeth — which  greatly  increases  their 
range  of  power  over  the  plane  surface  for 
accepting  and  reflecting  impressions  that 
occur  at  right  angles  to  the  perpendicu- 
lar, as  are  the  approximal  surfaces  of 
teeth,  where  shade  is  most  apt  to  occur, 
and  usually  do^,  particularly  if  that  sur- 
face be  discolored,  decayed,  or  filled.  In 
any  event,  whatever  shade  exists  in  a 
given  approximal  space  is  reflected  back 
and  forth  from  one  surface  to  the  other 
antil  it  reaches  a  point  on  the  convexity 
of  the  tooth  tiiat  will  reflect  it  to  the  eye, 
whidi  establishes  the  limits  of  the  shade 
at  that  point. 

For  example,  a  gold  and  a  porcelain 
filling  in  contact  between  the  central 
mcisors:  The  porcelain  filling,  even 
though  an  exact  match  in  color,  will 
appear  darkened  as  soon  as  placed  in  a 
cavity  fronting  a  gold  filling,  because 
instead  of  returning  the  reflected  shade 
to  the  gold  again,  its  convexity  sends 
the  shadow  of  the  gold  to  the  eye, 
which  gives  it  a  saddened  appearance. 
•Bnt  if  the  filling  be  not  scientifically 
constructed  it  will  absorb  a  portion  of 
the  shadow  and  return  it  to  the  eye  by 
intern^  reflection,  which  will  make  it  ap- 
pear stUl  more  darkened.  To  olbet  the 
discrepancy  between  artificial  and  na- 
tural enamel  in  transmitting  impressions, 
it  becomes  necessary,  in  protecting  ap- 
proximal porcelain  fillings  against  side 


sliadows  to  cover  the  approximal  exte- 
rior of  the  filling  fronting  the  shade  with 
a  thin  layer  of  opaque  white,  which  prac- 
tically prevents  shadows  from  entering 
the  filling,  thus  allowing  it  to  appear  as 
intended,  because  it  cannot  reflect  a  shade 
that  it  does  not  receive. 

Reflection  always  accompanies  refrac- 
tion, which  phenomenon  causes  much  of 
the  uncertainty  of  results  in  laying  on 
colors,  because  the  enamel  being  translu- 
cent, light  passes  through  it  to  the  pig- 
ments, where  color  is  established,  and  be- 
ing returned  to  the  eye  by  internal  re- 
flection, in  emerging  through  the  enamel 
it  is  refracted  and  reflected  at  both  sur- 
faces of  the  enamel,  and  scattered  by  its 
convexity.  This,  in  a  meager  way,  in 
connection  with  the  fact  that  we  cannot 
see  OUT  colors  until  after  the  filling  is 
fused  and  finished,  is  the  reason  why  the 
color  problem  is  bo  mystifying. 

A  solid  body  immersed  in  a  liquid 
having  the  same  reflective  index  as  the 
solid,  vanishes,  and  light  in  passing 
through  media  of  different  refractive  in- 
dices is  always  reflected,  and  this  reflec- 
tion may  be  so  often  repeated  as  to  ren- 
der two  transparent  substances  practically 
impervious  to  light.  An  opaque  white  is 
produced  in  this  way.  The  blackest 
clouds  owe  their  gloom  to  this  repeated 
reflection,  which  diminishes  the  trans- 
mitted light  when  seen  from  beneath; 
hence,  also,  their  whiteness  by  reflected 
light.  Common  salt  is  white  from  the 
same  cause,  and  transparent  bodies  gen- 
erally, when  crushed  to  a  powder — be- 
cause, though  the  particles  transmit  light 
freely,  the  reflections  at  their  surface 
are  so  numerous  that  the  light  is  scat- 
tered as  is  sound  in  echoes.  A  piece  of 
glass  is  nearly  transparent ;  crush  it,  and 
it  becomes  an  opaque  white;  wet  it,  and 
it  becomes  seani-translucent.  If  it  and 
the  water  were  of  the  same  reflective  in- 
dices, the  glass  would  disappear  and  the 
water  would  appear  clear  again.  This 
partly  explains  why  a  flUing  of  porcelain 
becomes  a  trifle  more  translucent,  l^ugh 
a  trifle  darker  after  it  is  set,  and  becomes 
filled  with  moisture  from  the  saliva;  it 
also  reveals  one  phase  of  the  shadow  that 
falls  from  the  cement,  in  that  the  dark- 
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ness  of  the  cement  is  emphasized  by  the 
gloom  produced  by  its  repeated  reflections 
in  the  body  of  the  filling  which  retains 
it.  It  also  snggests  that  the  nearer  a 
porcelain  enamel  can  be  based  npon  this 
plan — that  is,  two  crushed  crystalline 
substances  of  unequal  refractive  indices 
and  of  unequal  fusing-points,  the  one  to 
be  suspended  as  it  were,  in  the  other,  as 
is  the  crushed  glass  in  water — the  closer 
we  will  be  to  the  production  of  an  enamel 
that  will  come  as  close  to  nature  as  we 
could  ever  get,  because  while  it  would  ap- 
pear quite  translucent,  yet  it  would  not 
transmit  light  as  frcely  as  some  of  our 
present  enamels,  and  therefore  would  be 
more  natural. 

IXTSBKAL  SHADOWS. 

The  only  rational  plan  for  controlling 
internal  shadows,  which  in  the  main  are 

caused  by  cement,  is  to  have  the  latter 
covered  by  the  natural  tooth,  so  outlining 
the  cavity  if  possible  that  the  eye  will 
find  tooth-substance  interposed  between 
it  and  the  submerged  cement — between 
the  tooth  and  fillii^.  Strictly  labial  cavi- 
ties are  of  course  not  included  in  this 
statement,  yet  they  are  partially  pro- 
tected in  another  way,  for  most  labial 
cavities  occur  upon  the  gingival  third  of 
the  tooth-crown,  and  the  enamel  neces- 
sary to  reproduce  nature  is  very  thin  at 
that  point.  This  permits  a  correspond- 
ingly greater  amount  of  foundation  body, 
that  if  properly  made  will  not  transmit 
much  reflection  from  the  cement  below 
it,  and  the  amount  that  it  does  show  will 
depend  upon  how  thick  the  enamel  is,  for 
it  will  transmit  such  reflection  readily, 
iJlowing  the  cement  to  show  through  at 
the  margins.  Fillings  made  in  this  way 
are  affected  less  by  lip  shadows  than  if 
the  enamel  be  thick  or  .the  filling  semi- 
translucent. 

In  approximal  cavities  it  is  usually 
possible  to  cut  beneath  the  labial  plate, 
at  least  slightly,  so  that  the  submerged 
cement  is  hidden,  as  it  were,  below  it,  to 
the  extent  that  light,  in  order  to  reach  it 
through  the  filling,  must  strike  the  sur- 
face of  the  filling  at  such  an  angle  that  it 
would  be  reflected  away,  so  that  the  tooth 


would  be  lighted  by  direct  rays  and  &^ 
pear  as  intended. 

Definite  ^adows  from  cement  imph 
that  light,  after  being  permitted  to  pin 
though  the  porcelain,  must  fall  npon  it, 
some  of  the  light  being  a1»orbed,  the 
diluted  remainder  being  reflected  back 
into  the  filling  and  returned  to  the  eye 
direct,  producing  a  saddening  effect. 
Besides,  reflection  from  the  cement  is  in- 
creasingly darkened  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  porcelain  the  white  light  trav- 
erses in  getting  to  it,  and  this  applies 
likewise  to  the  shadow. 

When  a  filling  is  correct  before  cemen- 
tation, and  looks  dead  or  leaden  after- 
ward, it  is  probable  that  its  changed  ap- 
pearance is  the  result  of  light  passing 
through  several  layers  of  semi-transk- 
cent  color-pigmen^  each  one  selectrog 
its  portion  of  the  white  light,  thus  fill- 
ing the  light  that  reaches  the  cement 
with  gloom,  which  when  reflected  back 
through  the  fllling,  throws  the  whole  into 
Tiiscord,  producing  a  drab  or  gray— a 
color  obtained  by  mixing  the  primaiv 
pigment  colors.  Such  results  are  possib^ 
only  when  the  filling  transmits  light  too 
freely;  because  had  the  light  b^  re- 
flected back  by  the  foundation  body  after 
penetrating  the  colors,  as  it  should  if  cor- 
rectly made,  there  would  have  been  no 
light  to  reach  the  cement,  consequently 
none  to  be  reflected.  Therefore  the  only 
detrimental  effect  that  could  be  produced 
by  the  cement  would  be  in  rendering  the 
filling  more  opaque  and  a  trifle  darker. 

Fillings  that  appear  correct  from  one 
direction  and  not  from  another  are  not 
sufficiently  protected.  This  difference  in 
appearance  is  due  to  reflected  shade, 
which  the  faulty  construction  of  the  fill- 
ing permits. 

There  is  probably  no  w&j  to  entirely 
prevent  shadows  from  bemg  reflected 
into  porcelain  fillings,  yet  it  is  possible 
to  confine  both  their  extent  and  intensity 
to  narrow  limits,  as  follows: 

First:  By  cavity  formation,  in  order 
to  conceal  the  submerged  cement. 

Second :  By  using  a  thin  layer  of 
opaque  white  on  the*approzinial  extexiw 
of  the  filling  that  will  prevent  the  en- 
trance of  reflected  side  shade. 
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Third:  By  nuking  use  of  a  founda- 
tion body  of  the  same  color  and  opacity 
as  dentin,  having  an  exterior  surface 
which,  being  scintillant  or  faceted  like 
the  diamond,  will  act  as  a  barrier  to  the 


passage  of  the  light  in  the  same  way  as 
does  salt  or  cm^ed  glass,  which  seems 
the  only  way  of  reproducing  natural  con- 
ditions as  regar(^  the  phenomena  of 
light. 


BISE  AND  DETEIiOPMENT  OF  IXTBRUAXIIiliABY 

FORCE. 


Br  CALVIH  S.  CASE,  DJ>.8.t  HJI.,  Chieaso,  111. 


IX  the  last  May  number  of  the  Dental 
Review,  under  the  title  "The  Inter- 
maxillary Anchorage  in  Orthodon- 
tia," by  Dr.  Martin  Dewey,  may  be  seen 
one  of  the  many  conspicuous  attempts  to 
establish  the  belief  that  the  origin  of  the 
disto-mesial  intermaxillary  force  and  its 
modem  employment  arose  with  the  "neif 
school"  of  orthodontia. 

These  frantic  efforts,  which  do  not 
hesitate  to  deliberately  ignore  and  falsify 
published  data,  appear  to  be  due  to  the 
childish  fear  that  the  new  school  will 
lose  prestige  and  strength  if  any  of 
its  members  acknowledge,  even  in  the 
slighest  degree,  that  it  is  indebted 
to  the  so-called  "old  school"  of  orthodon- 
tia for  this  foundation  principle  of  its 
teaching. 

Whereas  it  happens  to  be  a  fact — as 
will  be  proved  in  this  article — that  about 
ten  years  before  the  organization  of  the 
"new  school"  the  disto-mesial  principle 
of  elastic  intermaxillary  force  arose  from 
a  legitimate  birth  and  attended  by  pre- 
sentation of  the  principle  at  many  of  the 
most  prominent  dental  societies  of  the 
world,  from  which  it  was  widely  pub- 
lished in  proceedings  and  in  the  leading 
dental  joumale.  Moreover,  at  about  this 
time  it  had  b^xm  to  be  employed  by 
prominent  orthodontists,  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  and  for  the  same  disto- 
mesial  shifting  of  occlusal  relations  of 
the  buccal  teetii  that  has  been  recently 
unfurled  as  the  banner  discovery  of  a 
"new  school" 


It  is  with  considerable  reluctance  that 
I  take  up  my  pen  for  the  second  time  to 
tell,  at  this  time,  idl  the  truth  about  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  intermax- 
illary force.  For  I  fully  realize  that  the 
question  as  to  who  was  the  first  man  to 
employ  this  or  that  method  or  principle 
of  practice  is  of  very  little  interest  to  the 
profession  in  general.  Nor  would  I  say 
more  than  I  have  said  upon  this  subject, 
were  it  not  that  in  addition  to  the  con- 
tinued reiteration  of  the  most  foolish  and 
absurd  claims,  which  were  sufficiently 
disproved  in  my  article  published  in  the 
May  1904  issue  of  this  journal,  it  has 
come  to  a  poiat  where  my  honesty  is  im- 
pugned and  I  am  practically  accused  of 
attempting  to  steal  an  honor  which  be- 
longs to  others. 

A  FANTASTIC  "NEW  SCHOOL"  CLAIM. 

Dr.  Dewey,  it  seems,  has  been  chosen 
to  spring  the  final  coup,  with  the  sur- 
prisingly fantastic  claim  the  implied  gist 
of  which  is  that  Dr.  Angle,  after  all,  is 
the  real  inventor  of  the  principle  of  the 
so-called  "Baker  anchorage,"  having  pub- 
lished it  in  1891,  and  which,  he  says, 
"has  been  used  more  or  less  by  Dr.  Angle 
from  that  time  to  the  present."  That 
some  time  after  the  publication  of  this 
principle  by  Dr.  Angle,  Dr.  Baker  em- 
ployed a  "modification  of  it."  It  is  also 
magnanimoiiBly  admitted  that  Dr.  Case 
also  employed  "this  principle  as  first 
given  us  by  Dr.  Angle" — "probably  at 
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about  the  same  time  as  Dr.  Baker" — ^but, 
as  he  used  it  only  *'as  an  auxiliary  to  an 
occipital  anchorage,"  and  thus  "did  not 
graBp  the  full  possibilities  of  the  princi- 
ple" it  is  implied  that  he  should  receive 
little  or  no  credit,  compared  with  Dr. 
Baker,  who  "used  the  intermaxillary  an- 
chorage alone  and  independent  of  other 
anchorage." 

The  following  is  a  verbatim  block 
taken  from  Dr.  Dewey's  article,  which 
will  serve  as  a  fair  sample  of  his  claims. 
The  italics  are  my  own : 

The  origin  and  principle  of  intermaxillaiy 
anchorage  was  given  to  us  in  1891  and  has 
been  used  more  or  less  by  Dr.  Angle  from 
that  time  to  the  present. 

Tn  1893  Dr.  C.  S.  Caae  of  Chicago  used  the 
intermaxillaiy  anchorage  as  an  aumliary  to 
the  occipital  anchorage  in  treating  a  case  of 
Clus  III.  This  case  was  reported  at  the 
Columbian  Dental  Congress.  Dr.  Caae  oper- 
ated more  or  lees  on  aU  the  teeth  by  the  use 
of  intermaxillary  anchorage,  but  did  not  grasp 
the  full  poasibilities  of  the  principle  be- 
ca'use  he  used  it  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  occip- 
ital andiorage.  The  principle  was  the  same 
as  advocated  by  Dr.  Angle  in  1901. 

The  prtt  reoord  I  oan  find  of  the  more  ex- 
tensive use  of  the  principle  as  first  given  ua 
hy  Dr.  Angle,  independent  of  any  other  an- 
chorage, was  as  used  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Baker  of 
Boston.  Dr.  Baker  accompliBhecI  something 
which  had  never  been  done  before  by  the  use 
of  intermaxillary  anchorage  wholly  indepen- 
dent of  any  other  form  of  anchorage.  He 
moved  the  entire  number  of  lower  teeth  for- 
ward. Heretofore  such  movement  was  only 
accomplished  by  the  method  of  Dr.  Kingsley 
known  as  "jumping  the  bite,"  When  the  case 
was  shown  to  Dr.  Angle  he  became  so  im- 
pressed with  the  possibilities  of  the  extended 
use  of  his  principle  that  he  named  this  form 
of  intermaxillary  anchorage  the  "Baker  an- 
chorage" in  remembrance  of  Dr.  Baker. 

The  use  to  which  Dr.  Case  put  intermaxil- 
lary anchorage  in  189'3  was  similar  to  the  use 
by  Dr.  Baker,  except  that  Dr.  Baker  used  it 
in  Class  II,  while  Dr.  Case  used  it  in  a  Class 
III  case.  We  also  find  that  Dr.  Case  used  in- 
termaxillary anchorage  as  an  auxiliary  to 
occipital  anchorage,  while  Dr.  Baker  used 
intermaxillaiy  anchorage  alone  and  independ- 
ent from  any  other  anchorage.  Tbe  use  to 
which  Dr.  Baker  carried  the  principle  of  in- 
termaxillai7  anchorage  was  farther  than  Dr. 
Case  went. 

This  certainly  is  amusing,  to  say  the 
least,  in  the  face  of  the  true  history  of 


the  intermaxillary  force.  Dr.  Dewey  will 
not  even  allow  -that  the  case  which  was 
fully  described  in  a  paper,  and  illustrated 
with  charts  and  models  and  the  practical 
apparatus,  at  the  Chicago  Dental  Society 
February  2,  1893,  and  at  the  Intema- 
tional  Dental  Congress,  Angost  17,  1893, 
was  principally  regulated  in  1892;  nor 
does  he  seem  to  be  conscious  that  I  prom- 
inently referred  to  this  principle  of  ap- 
plying force  in  papers  read  before  the 
Illinois  Staite  Dental  Society  in  1894 
and  1895;  at  the  Tri-State  dental  meet- 
ing (Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Michigan)  in 
1895,  etc.  (In  one  of  these  early  papers, 
among  other  things,  I  said :  "The  extend- 
ing of  rubber  bands  from  the  extreme 
buccal  endings  of  appliances  attached  to 
the  upper  or  the  lower  teeth,  to  points 
upon  the  occluding  set  oppwite  the  fint 
bicuspids,  has  become  a  common  one  « 
my  practice  in  nearly  all  cases  where 
there  is  an  abnormal  antero-posterior  re- 
lation of  the  upper  and  lower  front 
teeth.")  And  with  it  all,  to  finally  be- 
little my  use  of  this  force,  which  he  inti- 
mates was  only  in  one  case,  he  reiterates 
Dr.  Angle's  recent  claim*  that  became 
this  force  was  employed  by  me  as  an 
"auxiliary"  to  other  forces  in  that  case,  it 
lessened  its  value  as  a  principle  of  force, 
and  shifted  the  honor  of  its  discovery 
to  Dr.  Baker,  whom  they  well  know  em- 
ployed it  for  the  first  time  several  years 
later.  This  is  especially  nonsensical  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  force  in 
orthodontia  thatt  is  not  used  at  one  time 
or  fmother  as  an  auxiliary  to  other  forces. 


"Angle,  "American  Text-book  of  Opera- 
tive Dentistry,"  3d  edition,  1905,  page  753: 
"To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  «e 
are  indebted  to  Dr.  H.  A.  Baker  of  Boston  for 
this  idea,  he  having  used  it  in  the  retraction 
of  the  protruded  incisors  of  his  son  a  number 
of  years  ago,  and  it  was  from  him  I  received 
the  idea.  I  have  hence  called  it  the  "Baker 
anchorage."  Dr.  Calvin  8.  Case  of  Chicago 
also  emplc^ed  this  form  of  anchorage,  prob- 
ably at  about  the  «ame  time  as  Dr.  'Baku; 
not,  however,  as  an  anchorage  complete  is 
itself,  as  did  Dr.  BiUcer,  but  only  as  an  anx- 
iliary  to  occipital  anchorage  in  a  case  be- 
longing to  the  third  clasa.  It  is  reported  is 
tbe  Transactions  of  the  Columbian  Dental 
Congress.*' 
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MoreoTer,  Dr.  Baker's  object  in  employ- 
ing the  disto-mesial  action  of  the  inter- 
maxillary elastics  (as  will  be  shown  by 
his  own  words)  was  as  an  auxiliary  to  aid 
in  forcing  the  entire  mandible  forward 
for  "jumping  the  bite,"  and  not  in  an 
interstitiid  movement  "of  the  entire 
number  of  the  lower  teeth  forward/'  as 
Dr.  Dewey  would  have  us  believe;  nor 
for  "the  retraction  of  the  protrud^  in- 
cisors," as  Dr.  Angle  now  sees  fit  to  char- 
acterize it;  though  both  of  these  move* 
menta  doubtless  occurred  to  a  slight  ex- 
tent during  the  short  time  it  was  em- 
ployed by  him  practically  in  that  case, 
in  which  he  claims  to  have  produced  the 
desired  movement  "in  two  months'  time." 

CLAIM  REFUTED  BY  THE  TE8TIM0KY  OF 
THE  BENEFICIARY  HIMSELF. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  thait  there  is  no  di- 
rect evidence  to  show  that  Dr.  Angle  had 
anything  to  do  with  this  and  similar 
efforts  from  the  pen  of  his  college  assist- 
ant. Dr.  Dewey,  especially  as  he  has  al- 
ways diBcIaimed — even  in  his  last  writ- 
mgs — any  knowledge  of  what  we  under- 
stimd  as  "intermaxillary  force"  or  an- 
chorage, until  the  idea  was  given  to  him 
by  Dr.  Baker.  Even  if  he  were  inclined, 
hifl  better  judgment  would  hardly  permit 
him  to  attempt  working  off  his  simple 
expedient  published  in  1891  (which  was 
for  the  liberation  of  impacted  labial  teeth 
with  robber  ligatures  io  the  lower  teeth, 
or  direct  intermaxillaiy  force)  as  the  ori- 
gin and  "principle"  of  the  distq-mesial 
intermaxillary  force ;  especially  as  by  his 
own  acknowledgment  he  never  attempted 
to  employ  it  in  this  way  until  about  ten 
years  afterward — notwithstanding  Dr. 
Dewey*8  inference  to  the  contrary.  And 
during  this  time  he  did  not  even  aaso- 
date  his  device  with  the  disto-mesial  ac- 
tion of  intermaxillary  elastics  which  he 
must  have  been  aware  was  being  em- 
ployed by  others,  and  which  he  afterward 
pablished  as  "a  novel  method  of  exerting 
force,"  thus  acknowledging  it  as  a  dis- 
Unci  principle  by  naming  jit  the  "Baker 
mchonge." 

One  might  with  equal  propriety 
claim  that  the  operations  of  extruding 


the  teeth — or  any  of  the  lengthwise  move- 
ments— are  of  the  "same  principle"  as  re- 
trudiug  the  teeth — or  any-  of  the  lateral 
movements — on  the  basis  thatt  both  move- 
ments may  be  accomplished  with  similar 
devices  from  anchorages  upon  tiie  same 
denture.  Or  one  could  claim  that  all 
of  the  intermaxillary  forces — some  of 
which  have  been  employed  for  many 
years — such  as  wire  and  other  ligatures 
for  holding  fractured  jaws,  closed;  inter* 
maxillary  springs  for  supporting  artifi- 
cial dentures:  Wilder's  intenuxillary 
socket-and-bali  device  for  correcting  ir- 
regularities, etc.,  are  all  of  the  "satme 
principle"  because  they  are  dependent 
upon  the  opposing  jaw  for  a  sustaining 
anchorage. 

Some  time  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
*60's.  Dr.  Jerry  A.  Robinson  of  Jackson, 
Mich.,  witk  whom  I  was  studying  den- 
tistry,  tied  a  silk  ligature  from  a  par- 
tially erupted  central  incisor  to  a  narrow 
strip  of  plaite  swaged  to  fit  the  labial  sur- 
faces of  the  lower  front  teeth,  to  which 
it  was  tied,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
the  tooth  down  to  the  occlusal  plane. 
The  patient  was  a  boy  about  fifteen  years 
of  age  who  was  living  in  his  family.  The 
ligature  was  cut  at  meal-times  and  re- 
placed immediately  afterward.  It  re- 
quired only  a  few  days,  as  the  desired 
movement  was  not  great ;  after  which  the 
tooth  was  tied  to  the  adjoining  teeth  for 
retention.  He  did  not  claim  uiat  it  was 
anything  new  or  original,  and  I  was  led 
to  believe  that  thie  was  the  ordinary  way 
of  correcting  this  malposition.  But  was  it 
not  the  "same  principle"  that  Dr.  Angle 
employed  in  1891,  except  that  the  latter 
used  the  excellent  and  important  modifi- 
cation of  elastic  ligatures,  which  could 
be  more  conveniently  adjusted  and  worn? 

So  one  could  keep  on  with  this  sort  of 
reasoning  to  the  profound  and  truthful 
conclusion  that  all  movements  of  teeth, 
and  devices  for  that  purpose,  are  but 
modifications  of  some  similar  action  oi 
principle,  as  are  all  mechanical  devices 
for  the  application  of  force  everywhere 
but  modifications  of  principles  outlined  in 
Newton's  laws,  and  originally  employed 
by  nature  and  God,  to  whom  consequently 
all  the  honor  belongs.   For  that  matter. 
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throughout  all  the  ages  since  the  advent 
of  man,  the  elastic  intermaxillary  force 
has  been  constantly  and  successfully  em- 
ployed in  the  correction  of  malocclusion 
of  the  teeth  through  the  action  of  the 
muscles;  and  moreover,  by  forcing  the 
teeth  into  normal  and  interdigitoting 
occlusion  by  a  reciprocal  disto-mesial 
movement  of  buccal  cusps.  I  suppose 
there  are  in  the  world  men  so  blinded 
with  a  little  knowledge,  with  a  tend- 
ency to  rush  in  where  angels  are  scarce, 
as  to  attempt  to  prove  that  this  was  but 
a  modification  of  a  principle  originally 
employed  by  some  man,  if  they  could 
manage  to  antedate  it  by  a  string  of  half- 
told  and  adroitly  juggled  events. 

From  which  may  be  gleaned  the  fact 
that  direct  intermaxillary  force  for  the 
pulling  downward  of  upper  labial  teeth 
is  no  more  like  the  dtsto-mesieU  inter- 
maxillary force  for  the  shifting  of  occln- 
sal  relations  of  all  the  teeth,  than  are 
other  forces  whose  actions  differ  both  in 
principle,  action,  and  direction. 

SOUE  PROFESSIONAL  COURTESIES  AND 
OTHERWISE. 

There  was  one  very  unusual  coinci- 
dence in  connection  with  this  article  by 
Dr.  Dewey,  which  I  shall  leave  my  read- 
era  to  elucidate:  A  few  weeks  after  the 
receipt  of  the  manuscript  by  the  editor 
of  the  Dental  Review,  he  also  received 
the  MS.  of  another  article  in  attack  upon 
me  and  my  claims.  Both  of  these  were 
received  during  one  month;  both  were 
along  similar  lines ;  and  both  were  signed 
hy  Dr.  Martin  Dewey.  The  last  one  was 
80 'offensively  personal  in  character  that 
it  was  refused  by  the  Review  and  after- 
ward by  the  Items  of  Interest  and  by  the 
Dental  Cosmos,  although  (after  being 
permitted  to  read  the  MS.)  I  urged  these 
journals  to  publish  it  verbatim,  and  I 
also  mailed  similar  requests  to  other  jour- 
nals should  they  receive  it.  My  delay 
in  answering  the  first  of  these  efforts 
has  been  due  to  ^he  feeling  that  I  might 
be  able  to  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone, 
and  thus  save  a  lot  of  valuable  time. 
The  last  one  was  in  the  form  of  an  open 
letter  "To  Dr.  Case."  In  one  place  it  ac- 


cused me  of  not  remembering,  'T>ecau3e 
you  wanted  -to  forget,"  that  Dr.  Angle 
was  the  originator  of  the  intermaxillary 
force ! 

To  show  whether  or  not  I  have  earn- 
estly desired  to  give  credit  wherever  it 
is  due,  one  has  bat  to  read  the  published 
correspondence  in  the  May  1904  Cosmos, 
in  which  I  tried  by  every  means  in  the 
power  of  a  gentleman  to  obtain  some 
authentic  data  for  the  origin  of  this 
principle  other  than  that  which  I  had  so 
widely  published  years  before;  prom- 
ising to  "apologize  publicly  if  I  find  that 
an  apology  is  due." 

The  following  circumstance  will  fur- 
ther show  my  intended  fairness — ^which 
should  put  some  of  the  published  and  on- 
publkhe^  accusations  of  Dr.  Dewey  and 
othei-s  to  shame: 

Soon  after  mailing  the  MS.  of  the  vr- 
ticle  entitled  "Origin,  Use,  and  Misuse  of 
the  Intermaxillary  Force" — which  was 
published  in  the  Cosmos  for  May  1904^ 
in  looking  over  some  old  journals  I 
chanced  upon  Dr.  Angle's  article  of  Sep- 
tember 1891,  published  in  the  Cosmos, 
entitled  "Forcible  Protrusion  of  Non-  or 
Partially  Erupted  Teeth."  I  then  re- 
membered to  nave  seen  it  in  some  of 
his  later  publications,  but,  like  Dr. 
Angle,  I  had  never  associated  it  with 
that  which  we  understand  as  "inter- 
maxillary force.*'  Thinking,  however, 
that  others  might  see  a  relation,  I  imme- 
diately wrote  the  following  reqnest  to  the 
editor  of  the  Cosmos  : 

April  18,  1904. 

Will  70U  please  insert  the  following  pan- 
graph  at  the  very  head  of  my  artiole— or  in 
a  footnote  at  the  bottom  of  that  page,  nz: 

"In  the  September  1891  Cosuos  Dr.  Edward 
H.  Angle  published  the  unique  method  of 
bringing  down  impacted  upper  cuspids  with 
rubber  ligatures  attached  directly  to  the  lower 
teeth,  and  consequently  he  was  probably  the 
first  to  publish  the  application  of  the  elastic 
intermaxillary  force  used  in  this  way." 

Dr.  Kirk  replied  (April  22,  1904): 
"It  comes  too  late  for  me  to  make  the 
change  you  desire.  I  shall,  however,  write 
a  brief  editorial  calling  attention  to  the 
matter." 

To  this  I  wrote  the  following  reply: 
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Chioaoo,  Ul.,  April  25,  1904. 

Dear  Dr.  £{rfe,— Yours  of  tiie  22d  inst 
RMiTcd.  I  am  awfully  sorry  you  could,  not 
make  the  change  I  suggested,  especially  that 
in  reference  to  I>r.  Angle. 

I  had  known  for  some  time  that  Dr.  Angle 
published  the  use  of  rubber  ligatures  from 
impacted  cuspids  to  the  teeth  of  the  opposing 
jaw,  but  had  never  associated  it  in  the  slight- 
est degree  with  the  principles  of  the  "inter- 
maxillary force"  which  I  had  been  publishing. 
But  juat  before  writing  you,  in  looking  over 
some  old  Cosmos,  I  found  much  to  my  sur- 
prise that  be  had  published  it  in  1891,  and 
wishing  to  give  him  every  credit  that  is  his 
due,  I  immediately  wrote  you  to  fix  my  arti- 
cle as  it  would  have  been  had  I  seen  this  be- 
fore. Therefore,  doctor,  will  you  pleote  be 
snre  to  quote  me  exactly  in  your  editorial 
where  I  ask  you,  in  a  letter  of  April  18th, 
"^to  insert  the  following  paragraph  at  the 
very  head  of  my  article,"  etc.,  followed  with 
the  paragraph ;  and  greatly  oblige. 

The  said  paragraph  duly  appeared  in 
the  editorial  colmnns  of  the  Cosmos,  and 
60  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn  it  was  the 
first  time  that  Dr.  Angle's  device  had 
been  named  an  "intermaxillary  force." 
Up  to  this  time  all  of  the  members  of  the 
^ev  school/'  including  Br.  Angle  him- 
self, had  spoken  of  the  disto-mesial  ac- 
tion of  this  force,  as  the  "Baker  anchor- 
age." And  though  Dr.  Angle  in  one 
place  claims  it  as  a  modification  of  his 
dcTice,  if  he  had  really  believed  it  to  be 
the  same  "principle"  when  he  published 
his  book,  would  he  have  given  "the  credit 
of  its  discovery  to  Dr.  Bfiker  in  the  man- 
ner that  he  did? 

It  should  be  remembered  that  at  the 
time  this  was  published  (October  22, 
1900)  in  the  first  edi'tion  of  a  text-book 
entitled  "Malocclusion  of  the  Teeth  and 
Fractures  of  the  Maxillae"  (which  for 
some  reason  is  called  the  "sixth  edition") 
the  "new  school  of  orthodontia"  was  not 
bom,  and  its  prospectiTe  members,  who 
may  have  been  more  or  less  acquainted 
with  my  earlier  writings,  had  not  discov- 
ered, or  at  least  did  not  believe  in  the 
main  usee  of  the  intermaxillary  force, 
which  was  pointed  out  to  them  later  by 
Br.  Angle,  and  on  this  account  was 
naturally  regarded  by  them  as  a  new 
and  "radiant  star"  discovery. 

In  an  address  delivered  by  Dr.  Angle 


before  the  Xew  York  Institute  of  Stom- 
atology on  October  2,  1903,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  International  Dental  Jour- 
nal for  October  1903,  in  speaiting  of  tiie 
possibilities  of  this  force  and  the  advan- 
tages  of  moving  teeth  to  normal  occlu- 
sion as  opposed  to  extracting,'  he  said: 
"This  form  of  treatment  I  have  been 
practicing  now  hut  three  years,  and  so 
pleased  am  I  with  it  in  the  large  number 
of  cases  I  have  so  treated  that  I  no  longer 
practice  or  believe  in  the  plans  that  I  for- 
merly advocated,"  etc.  This  establishes 
the  date  of  his  first  employment  of  the 
disto-mesial  action  of  this  force  at  not 
earlier  than  October  1899. 

I  have  been  credibly  informed  that  the 
only  practical  use  which  Dr.  Angle  made 
of  tills  force  up  to  the  latter  part  of  1900 
was  the  same  as  that  for  which  Dr.  Baker 
had  been  using  it,  %.e.  "jumping  the 
bite and  that  it  was  Dr.  L.  S.  Lowrie  of 
Chicago,  who  was  then  a  teacher  in  the 
Angle  School,  who  first  called  his  atten- 
tion to  the  distal  movement  of  molars, 
which  led  him  to  finally  try  the  intersti- 
tial disto-mesial  action  of  the  intermax- 
illary elastics,  and  to  the  proclamation 
two  years  af  torward  of  "the  large  number 
of  cases  I  have  so  treated." 

To  prove  that  Dr.  Angle  did  not  rec- 
ognize or  appreciate  the  full  possibilities 
of  this  force  much  before  1901  one  may 
read  his  book  ("sixth  edition")  from 
cover  to  cover,  and  he  will  find  nothing 
in  regard  to  this  force  except  that  in 
connection  with  Dr.  Baker's  "novel"  em- 
ployment of  it.  And  though  he  here 
mentions  its  disto-mesial  possibilities,  he 
must  have  had  little  or  no  experience  of 
its  value  in  this  regard,  else  he  would  not 
have  advocated,  as  he  does  in  the  para- 
graph immediately  following  this  de- 
scription, the  extraction  of  the  first  hi- 
cuspid  tn  a  wttple  case  of  mal-emption  of 
an  upper  canine,  which  he  illustrates  in 
his  'Tig.  262"  (see  next  page). 

Of  this  sort  of  treatment  I  cannot  help 
but  somewhatt  irrelevantly  remark  that, 
years  before  this  publication,  many  mem- 
bers of  the  so-called  ^'old  school"  who 
had  learned  by  much  experience  tiie  pow- 
ers of  the  intermaxillary  force,  would 
have  considered  this  treahnent  the  rank- 
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est  kind  of  malpractice — as  'the  illustra- 
tion shows.  Why  ?  Because  if  the  teeth 
ai'e  in  normal  occlusion  upon  one  side 
and  the  facial  outlines  are  not  protruded, 


—Angle.    (Fig.  262.) 

it  is  prima  fade  evidence  that  the  mal- 
eruption  of  the  canine  upon  the  other 
aide  is  due  to  a  local  cause,  and  probably 
to  the  premature  loss  of  deciduous  teeth, 
thus  permitting  the  canine  space  to  be 
closed,  principally  by  a  drifting  forward 
of  the  buccal  teeth  to  a  maldcclusion,  and 
partially  by  a  lateral  shifting  of  the 
incisors  toward  that  side,  commonly  fol- 
lowed with  a  contraction  and  consequent 
mal-alignment  of  the  lower  arch.  There- 
fore all  cases  of  this  character  demand 
that  they  be  corrected  without  extraction 
by  forcing  the  teeth  back  to  nopmal  rela- 
tive positions  and  occlusion,  thus  open- 
ing the  space  for  the  eruption  and  normal 
alignment  of  the  canine,  else  the  adult 
facial  outlines  will  be  invariably  marred. 
Let  us  hope  that  Dr.  Angle  will  expunge 
this  method  of  malpractice  from  his 
"seventh"  edition. 

SOME  ACTUAL  HISTORY. 

Now  let  us  turn  back  a  few  years  and 
examine  the  earlier  history,  from  authen- 
tic standpoints,  of  this  much  exploited 
and  abused  intermaxillary  force.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1891  I  was  consulted 
in  reference  to  a  case  of  regulating  by 
Dr.  Geo.  W.  Haskins,  a  prominent  Chi- 
cago dentist  and  skilful  orthodontist, 
who  has  filled  a  number  of  honorable  po- 
sitions as  teacher  and  professor  in  the 


dental  schools  of  Chicago.  The  case  was 
that  of  a  lady  about  twenty-five  years  of 
age.  The  lower  left  buccal  teeth  had 
drifted  forward,  protruding  the  canine. 
The  lower  first  molar  had  been  extracted, 
leaving  only  one  molar,  which  was  too 
unstable  to  afford  sufficient  anchorage 
strength  to  force  the  bicuspids  and  canine 
back  to  a  normal  occlusion  with  the  up- 
pers, which  the  case  demanded.  In  addi- 
tion to  a  very  ingenious  appliance  which 
the  doctor  had  constructed  I  at  once  sug- 
gested the  employment  of  intermaxillary 
elastics  attached  to  the  distal  ex'tremi^ 
of  an  upper  molar  anchorage — a  method 
which  (he  will  remember  that  I  told 
him)  I  had  employed  in  a  number  of 
cases  of  my  own.  Nor  would  I  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  others,  even  years  be- 
fore this,  had  employed  the  same  princi- 
ple of  force,  because  it  is  so  simple,  and 
the  opportunity  when  suggested  by  the 
need  is  so  evident  that  it  would  seem  that 
any  child  might  think  of  it. 

Soon  after  the  prominent  introduction 
of  this  force  by  me,  February  2,  1893, 
and  later,  I  presume  there  were  many 
others  besides  myself  who  began  the  ex- 
tensive employment  of  it  for  "the  disto- 
mesial  correction  of  malocclusion.  Dr. 
A.  B.  Matteson,  a  prominent  orthodontist 
of  this  city,  writes  me  in  answer  to  a 
letter  of  inquiry :  "It  is  a  fact  that  I  was 
using  the  maxillary  elastics  quite  exten- 
sively in  1894  for  the  correction  of  occla- 
sion."  In  the  same  letter  he  gives  the 
record  of  a  number  of  oases  of  which  he 
has  the  casts.  He  has  since  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

I  was  present  at  the  reading  of  Dr.  Case's 
paper  before  the  Chicago  Dental  Socie^  Feb- 
ruftry  2,  1893,  in  which  he  introduced  for  the 
first  time  two  important  principles  of  fores 
for  the  correction  of  facial  deformities,  i.e.  the 
anterior  and  posterior  movement  of  the  roots 
of  the  labial  teeth,  with  what  he  termed  the 
"contouring  apparatus;"  and  the  reciprocal 
anterior  and  posterior  movement  of  the  upper 
and  lower  teeth  and  jaws,  with  the  intermax- 
illary force.  I  was  exceedingly  interested  in 
the  practicability  of  the  intermaxillary  elis- 
tic  ligatures.  In  the  discussion.  Dr.  Black 
put  into  my  head  the  idea  of  employing  this 
force  for  the  disto-m'esial  movement  of  the 
buccal  teeth  for  the  correction  of  occluricm; 
the  outcome  of  which  induced  me  to  at  one* 
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eommence  quite  an  extensive  employment  of 
this  principle,  both  in  my  private  and  clin- 
ical practice.  A  record  of  these  cases  I  am 
low  prepared  to  show. 

I  then  held  the  chair  of  orthodontia  in  the 
Northwestern  University  Dental  School.  In 
the  fall  of  1895,  the  imiversity  having  ab- 
sorbed the  American  Dental  College,  I  re- 
signed my  position,  and  Dr.  E.  H.  Angle,  who 
was  professor  of  orthodontia  in  the  American 
Dental  College,  was  continued  at  the  bead  of 
this  department,  with  Dr.  J.  N.  MacDowell 
as  hia  assistant;  with  the  result  that  my 
clinical  patients  who  were  wearing  the  in- 
termaxillary elastics  were  obliged  to  pass  into 
the  hands  of  the  new  T4gime  for  the  continua- 
tion of  their  uncompleted  work. 

Dr.  J.  N.  MacDowell,  author  of  a  text- 
book entitled  "Orthodontia,"  and  now 
professor  of  orthodontia  in  the  Illinois 
UniTersity  Dental.  School,  has  informed 
me  that  he  remembers  very  irell  Dr. 
Uatteson's  clinical  patients  who  came  to 
the  infirmary  ot  the  N.  W.  U.  D.  S.  in 
the  winter  of  1895-96,  and  that  some  of 
these  patients  were  wearing  the  inter- 
maxillary elastics  for  the  correction  of 
malocclusion.  When  Dr.  Angle's  attention 
iras  called  to  these  cases  he  ordered  the 
appliances  removed  and  replaced  with 
his  own,  with  the  remark  that  that  was 
some  of  Case's  and  Matteson's  ineffective 
methods  (which  is  to  tell  only  a  small 
part  of  this  story). 

From  the  above  episode  it  is  reasonable 
to  infer  that  Dr.  Angle  did  know  of  the 
difito-mesial  employment  of  the  inter- 
maxillary elastics  long  before  Dr.  Baker 
told  him  of  its  effective  action  in  "jump- 
ing the  bite,"  notwithstanding  his  re- 
peated publications  to  the  contrary.  If 
be  disliked  to  admit  that  the  honor  of 
its  invention  belonged  to  the  writer — 
in  accord  with  his  own  statement  in  the 
preface  of  his  book  ("sixth  edition"), 
"To  fair  minds  recorded  dates  are  usu- 
ally sufficient  evidence  of  priority" — 
why  should  he  not  have  given  it  to  Dr. 
Hatteson,  whose  appliances  utilizing  this 
force  he  so  peremptorily  ordered  removed, 
and  whidi  were  placed  there,  as  Dr.  Mac- 
Dowell has  said,  evidently  for  the  purpose 
of  a  disto-mesial  interstitial  shifting  of 
the  buccal  teeth  to  a  normal  occlusion? 
Or  why  should  he  not  now  give  it  to  Dr. 
Haakins,  who  employed  this  principle  in 
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1891?  Or  to  Dr.  Black,  who  suggested 
its  wide  possibilities  in  1893  ? 

I  now  wish  to  call  attention  to  some  of 
the  evasions  of  truth  which  were  em- 
ployed for  the  sole  purpose  of  establish- 
ing a  false  belief  in  regard  to  the  origin 
of  an  important  principle  in  orthodontia, 
leaving  my  readers  to  judge  of  the  hon- 
esty and  manliness  of  these  methods. 
Space  will  not  permit  me,  at  this  time, 
to  detail  the  many  examples  of  these 
efforts  which  apparently  have  arisen 
through  the  encouragement  or  instigation 
of  the  principals,  and  I  will  speak  of  but 
few  of  the  many  shameful  attempts  to 
suppress  the  truth  by  those  who  were  in 
full  possession  of  published  data  which 
established  its  validity. 

SOME  STATEMENTS  BY  DR.  ANGLE 
EXAMINED. 

The  long  correspondence  that  ensued 
between  Drs.  Angle,  Baker,  and  myself, 
a  part  of  which  was  published  in  the 
May  1904  Dental  Cosmos,  and  which 
arose  from  an  earnest  endeavor  on  my 
part  to  find  legitimate  data — if  it  existed 
— ^for  the  term  '*Baker  anchorage,"  speal^ 
for  itself  as  a  striking  example  of  eva- 
sion. Among  the  early  replies  to  my 
many  letters  of  inquiry  is  the  following 
from  Dr.  Angle  (^i'ovember  17,  1903) : 

I  am  sure  he  (Dr.  Baker)  has  been  using 
hia  method  of  anchorage  for  fifteen  years,  as 
I  saw  patients  in  his  office  now  grown  up,  on 
whom  he  used  it  in  their  childhood. 

How  long  does  it  take  for  a  patient 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  upon 
whom  he  would  naturally  apply  this 
force,  to  "grow  up"  ?  The  only  case  of 
Dr.  Baker's  which  could  possibly  answer 
to  the  "patients"  whom  he  said  he  saw 
was  Dr.  Baker's  youngest  son.  Warren, 
who  was  "grown  up,"  or  eighteen  years  of 
age  on  August  21,1899  (the  year  that  Dr. 
Angle  first  commenced  to  use  the  so-called 
Baker  anchorage  for  jumping  the  bite, 
as  will  be  shown).  But  Dr.  Baker  does 
not  say  that  Dr.  Angle  saiv  any  of  his 
patients  at  this  interview.  In  his  letter 
to  me  of  November  24,  1902,  he  says; 

When  he  (Dr.  Angle)  first  came  to  see  me 
about  my  system  of  orthodontia,  I  gave  this 
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method  to  him,  among  others,  as  my  invoi- 
tion.  I  informed  him  that  I  had  used  it  with 
the  very  beat  resulta.  He  was  a  little  skepti- 
cal as  to  its  efficacy,  but  said  he  would  try 
it,  which  he  did  fn  eight  or  ten  eases  before 
publishing  it. 

If  Dr,  Angle  saw  even  the  one  case  of 
Dr.  Baker's  son  in  1899 — after  it  was 
"grown  up" — with  its  results  as  he  pub- 
lished it  in  his  book  the  next  year,  why 
should  he  be  "skeptical  as  to  its  effi- 
cacy*'?  Moreover,  Dr.  Baker  has  said 
(as  will  be  shown)  that  he  corrected  this 
case  in  a  few  months  time,  and  therefore 
it  may  have  been  corrected  only  a  very 
few  years  before  this  event.  /  am  cred- 
ibly informed  that  Dr.  Baker  did  not 
practically  employ  the  interm^ixillary 
force  in  this  or  any  other  case  until  Some 
time  after  November  1,  1895, 

Then  why  should  Dr.  Angle,  with  no 
real  evidence  whatever,  say,  "I  am  sure 
he  has  been  using  his  method  of  anchor- 
age for  fifteen  years."  Would  any  man 
whom  we  would  delight  to  honor  make  a 
broad  statement  of  that  kind  with  no  evi- 
dence in  his  mind  to  prove  it,  and  with- 
out some  deep  in+ent  to  deceive  and  si- 
lence me  ?  Would  such  a  man,  in  writing 
a  text-book,  give  the  whole  credit  of  the 
origination  of  an  important  principle  of 
force  in  orthodontia  to  one  man,  who  had 
happened  to  tell  him  about  it  the  year 
before,  and  not  even  mention  the  name 
of  another  who  had  widely  published  it 
eight  years  before,  and  in  one  instance  at 
an  International  Dental  Congress  which 
he  attended?  He  certainly  must  have 
known  of  it  in  thewinterof  1895-96  when 
he  ordered  Dr.  Matteson's  appliances  re- 
moved. Moreover,  would  such  a  man,  in 
1905,  with  every  data  of  the  truth  before 
him,  and  fully  conscious  of  his  own 
words — "To  fair  minds  recorded  dates 
are  sufficient  evidence  of  priority" — pub- 
lish in  his  chapter  in  the  "American 
Text-book  of  Operative  Dentistry,"  third 
edition,  the  foot-note  on  page  763  ? 


SOME  BEMABKS  ON  DR.  H.  A.  BAKBB. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  a  few  of  the  acts  of 
Dr.  H.  A.  Baker  of  Boston.  In  one  of 
his  replies  to  my  request  to — "Kindly  di- 


rect me  to  the  periodical  or  text-book" 
where  he  "first  published  the  idea"  of  the 
intermaxillary  force,  he  gave  as  one 
reason  for  his  refusal  that  it  "would  be 
considerable  trouble  in  looking  up  the 
records  of  the  different  societies  through- 
out New  England."  Yet  he  exew  tlwre 
was  only  one  time  and  one  place  that 
he  had  publicly  mentioned  this  method 
of  force,  and  then  in  a  very  incidental 
and  problematical  manner,  with  no  ap- 
pliances or  even  drawings  of  the  device, 
but  merely  as  something  he  was  going  to 
try  (as  will  be  ^own) ;  and  in  no  wise 
was  it  in  the  sense  of  bringing  hetore  a 
society  an  original  idea  of  value,  for  the 
purpose  of  having  it  recorded  as  a  new 
device  as  he  has  claimed.  In  fact,  as  be 
made  no  claim  at  this  time  to  the  orig- 
inality of  this  principle  of  force,  it  is  na- 
tural to  presume  that  he  obtained  the 
idea  from  the  two  prominently  presented 
papera  in  which  it  was  described  months 
before.  His  mention  of  it  occurred  at 
one  of  the  regular  monthly  meetings  of 
a  Boston  local  society — "The  American 
Academy  of  Dental  Science" — on  Wed- 
nesday evening,  December  6,  1893. 

The  subject  of  the  evening  was  "Or- 
thodontia," and  consisted  mainly  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  Dr.  Qeo.  G.  Ainsworth's 
methods  of  regulating  teeth  (which  Dr. 
Baker  had  adopted)  and  Dr.  Baker's 
methods  of  retention.  Dr.  Baker  opened 
the  subject  as  follows:  "Mr.  President 
and  gentlemen, — Dr.  Ainaworth  and  I  do 
not  claim  to  bring  anything  new  be- 
fore this  meeting"  Here  followed  quite 
a  lengthy  discourse  upon  a  system  of 
regulating  proposed  by  Dr.  Ainsworth, 
which  ha^  nothing  to  do  with  inter- 
maxillary force;  and  a  spur  method  of 
retention  by  Dr.  Baker. 

The  only  reference  which  could  be  con- 
strued as  relating  to  the  intermazill&i? 
force  during  the  entire  evening  occurred 
while  Dr.  Baker  was  exhibiting  the 
models  of  cases.  And  as  this  incident  is 
absolutely  the  only  evidence  upon  which 
can  be  made  to  hhige  the  right  to  ^pl.T 
the  term  "Baker  anchorage"  to  the  inter- 
maxilkry  force,  I  will  quote  the  whole 
of  this  record  exactly  as  it  appeared  vxtr 
der  "Beports  of  Society  Meetings"  in  the 
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Intemaiional  Denial  Journal  for  April 
1894,  that  the  reader  may  see  how  very 
unimportant  he  considered  the  intermax- 
illary feature  of  this  exhibit : 

Nearly  all  these  cases  have  been  regulated 
by  means  of  Dr.  Ainswortb's  band.  This 
case  has  a  right  central  turned  a  quarter  way 
around,  and  a  right  cuspid  placed  outside 
of  the  arch.  Th^  irregular  teeth  are  now  in 
good  line,  and  held  in  position  by  spurs. 
Here  is  another  case  which  is  very  much  out 
of  line,  both  as  regards  the  upper  and  under 
teeUi;  the  upper  ones  only  have  been  regu- 
Uted,  and  are  now  held  in  place  retau* 
ing  spurs.  Here  ia  another  case,  in  which 
the  right  cuspid  is  very  much  out  of  line,  and 
the  arch  contracted.  In  this  case  I  used  the 
band  in  connection  with  the  spur  as  a  re* 
tainer.  This  case  shows  a  separation  of  the 
front  teeth.  The  under  teeth  seemed  to  throw 
the  upper  ones  out,  making  a  space  of  about 
one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  between  the  incisors. 
This  condition  was  corrected  by  the  use  of 
the  band,  which  threw  back  the  front  teeth, 
both  upper  and  lower.  These  teeth  were  re- 
tained in  position  by  a  wire  hook  passing 
around  the  upper  centrals.  I  do  not  claim 
that  they  will  remain  in  place.  There  is  a 
cause  for  the  separation  of  these  teeth,  and 
I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  there  is  any 
remedy  for  it.  I  have  here  a  bad  ease  of  pro- 
truding upper  jaw,  or  a  much  receding 
lower  one.  This  ease  is  in  my  own  family, 
and  so  one  wishes  it  corrected  more  than 
I  do.  My  plan  of  treatment  is  to  put  In 
[dace  bands  on  both  upper  and  lower  teeth, 
and  spread  the  arches  by  tying  io  the  bands 
all  the  teeth  in  front  of  tiie  molars.  Then 
to  take  four  square  nuts  and  solder  a  hook 
to  each,  and  screw  them  on  to  the  bands. 
Elastics  are  to  be  slipped  over  these  hooks. 
The  child  is  to  wear  the  appliance  con- 
stantly. You  will  see  that  the  tendency 
of  this  arrangement  will  be  to  draw  the 
upper  jaw  back  and  the  lower  one  out, 
and  so  jump  the  bite.  I  don't  know  whether 
this  apparatus  will  interfere  with  eating 
or  not.  I  will  tiy  to  explain  on  this  model 
bow  teeth  are  retained  oj  span.  The  right 
central  and  right  lateral  are  both  twisted. 
The  right  central  was  turned  to  place,  and 
a  spur  put  in  the  mesial  surface  of  the  .right 
lateral,  the  spur  holding  the  central  in  place. 
After  twisting  the  right  lateral  to  place, 
it  was  retained  by  drilling  into  the  distal 
side  of  the  ri^t  lateral  and  putting  in  a 
spur  which  rested  on  the  cuspid.  Ajiother 
spur  in  the  mesial  surface  of  the  right  cen- 
tral rested  on  the  palatal  surface  of  the  left 
csBtrtl. 

The  few  indefinite  and  doubtful  re- 
Qurb  in  the  above  quotation  in  regard  to 


the  intermaxillary  force  are  the  only  ones 
I  have  been  able  to  find  which  Dr.  Baker 
made  before  any  dental  society,  up  to  his 
paper  of  nearly  ten  years  afterward,  to 
which  I  shall  refer  later. 

At  the  time  of  the  said  meeting  in  Bos- 
ton, Dr.  Baker  was  practicing  dentistry 
in  the  office  of  Dr.  Ainsworth.  I  am 
credibly  informed  that  the  models  of 
his  son's  teeth  to  which  he  referred  were 
at  some  time  after  the  meeting  set  up  on 
an  ai:*ticulator  with  the  intemuudUary 
elastics  tied  to  appliances  constructed  by 
the  elder  Dr.  Moffit,  in  which  state  they 
remained  on  Dr.  Baker's  desk,  and  were 
not  put  into  practical  operation  during 
the  time  he  remained  in  that  office — 
which  he  left  November  1,  1895. 

At  the  meetingof  the  Stomatological 
Society  of  New  York  City,  January  6, 
1903,  Dr.  Baker  presented  the  first  lind 
only  paper  that  he  has  ever  written  rela- 
tive to  the  intermaxillary  force.  This 
was  published  in  the  International  Den- 
ial Journal  for  May  1904. 

In  speaking  of  the  origin  of  the 
method  he  says: 

My  youngest  son  was  afflicted  with  a  very 
pronounced  case  of  protrusion  and  recession 
of  the  jaws,  for  which  I  studied  out  a  course 
of  treatment  which  I  thought  would  he  effec- 
tive. I  brought  my  study  model  before  the 
American  Academy  of  Dental  Science,  and 
explained  my  method;  after  which  I  pro- 
ceeded as  I  explained,  and  carried  the  case 
through. 

Farther  along  in  his  paper  he  says : 

While  studying  these  models,  by  sliding  the 
lower  jaw  forward  so  that  the  sixth-year 
molars  would  be  in  a  normal  occlusion,  I 
found  that  with  a  very  little  spreading  ot  the 
arches  and  slightly  retracting  the  upper  in- 
cisors I  would  get  proper  occlusion.  By  close 
observatira  we  noticed  the  defonnify  is  con- 
fined to  more  oi  a  recession  of  the  lower  jaw 
than  protrusion  of  the  upper.  As  the  correc- 
tion requires  very  little  tooth-movement  and 
considerable  forward  bodily  motion  of  the 
lower  jaw,  it  was  a  great  problem  to  me  wluit 
force  to  apply  to  produce  this  result.  .  .  . 
I  took  my  models  before  the  American 
Academy  of  Dental  Science  and  explained  my 
method  of  procedure,  requesting  it  to  be  put 
on  record  as  a  new  device  for  correcting  pro- 
truding and  receding  jaws.  I  commenced  the 
case  in  the  spring  of  1893.  I  was  astonished 
with  the  result,    In  two  months'  time  the 
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teeth  were  occluding  in  a  normal  position; 
but  for  fear  that  they  might  return  to  their 
former  position,  I  reduced  the  eize  and 
itrengtb  of  the  elastics  and  kept  them  in 
that  wi^  sevsral  months  longer,  and  by  so 
doing  they  settled  into  perfeet  oeeliislon. 
The  next  step  was  to  retain  them. 

,  Though  he  twice  refers  to  the  eyent  of 
his  bringing  the  idea  before  the  American 
Academy  of  Dental  Science  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recording  the  origin  of  this 
method,  yet  he  studiously  avoids  stat- 
ing the  date  of  that  meeting,  thus  with 
the  apparent  intention  of  leading  one  to 
infer  that  the  meeting  must  have  oc- 
curred some  time  before  1893,  as  he 
claims  to  have  "commenced  the  case  in 
the  spring  of  1893" — ^but  after  the  said 
meeting,  at  which  time  he  said,  "I  don*t 
know  whether  it  will  interfere  with  eat^ 
ii^  or  not."  As  this  meeting  did  not 
tSe  place  until  December  6,  1893,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  acknowledgment  he 
could  not  have  commenced  the  case  be- 
fore the  spring  of  1894.  And  aa  it  took 
him  only  a  few  months  to  complete  the 
operation,  he  may  not  have  commenced 
the  case  until  the  spring  of  1896,  and 
still  have  had  plenty  of  time  to  show  it  to 
Dr.  Angle  in  1899,  when  the  patient  was 
"grown  up"  (which  is  somewhat  less 
than  "fifteen  years"). 

I  do  not  say  that  Dr.  Baker*s  idea  of 
the  use  of  the  intermaxillary  elastics  did 
not  originate  in  his  own  mind.  That 
would  not  be  bo  very  strange.  But  it 
nevertheless  is  not  a  far  cry  to  say  that 
on  December  6,  1893,  when  he  told  how 
he  intended  to  try  the  method  as  an  aux- 
iliary to  other  forces  in  the  regulation  of 
his  son's  teeth,  it  was  not  impossible,  or 
even  unnatural,  that  he  should  have  al- 
ready heard  of  it  from  the  two  papers 
read  at  prominent  dental  societies  during 
the  earlier  part  of  that  year,  in  which 
this  principle  was  fully  described  and  il- 
lustrated, and  which  he  may  have  had  in 
mind  when  he  said,  "I  do  not  claim  to 
bring  anything  new  before  this  meeting." 

BEDUCTIO  AD  ABSURDUM. 

Now,  note — First:  The  difference  in 
the  time  and  character  of  the  two  pre- 


sentments of  this  principle  by  Dr.  Baker 
and  myself. 

Second:  The  fact  that  the  principle 
was  repeatedly  referred  to  by  me  during 
the  two  subsequent  years,  in  papers  read 
before  the  most  prominent  dental  soci- 
eties of  America,  whereas  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  event  December  6,  1893,  and 
the  fact  that  he  "told"  Dr.  Angle  about 
it  in  the  latter  part  of  the  '90*8,  there  is 
no  record  of  any  attempt  on  Dr.  Baker's 
part  to  publish  the  method  until  after 
January  6,  1903. 

Third:  At  the  time  and  before  Dr. 
Baker  practically  applied  this  principle 
for  jumping  the  bite  in  the  regulation 
of  hu  son's  teetii,  a  number  of  prominent 
orthodontists  were  extensively  employing 
it  in  their  practice  for  the  distc^mesi^ 
interstitial  shifting  of  occlusal  relations 
of  the  buccal  teeth,  in  exactly  the  manner 
and  for  the  same  objects  which  many 
have  been  led  to  imagine  originated  very 
much  later  with  the  "new  school"— in 
which  it  forms  the  foundation  of  all  that 
can  be  claimed  as  new. 

Fourth :  The  firat  employment  of  this 
principle  of  force  by  Dr.  Angle,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  words, was  not  earlier  thsn 
October  2,  1899,  and  then  for  a  year  or 
more  be  used  it  principally,  if  not  solely, 
in  operations  of  jumping  ihe  bite. 

When  all  of  these  truths  are  calmly 
considered,  do  they  not  make  Dr.  Dewey's 
statements  sound  silly?  And  yet  I 
am  informed  that  he  is  a  man  of  consid- 
erable intelligence  and  a  pretty  good  all- 
round  fellow,  when  allowed  to  tiiink  and 
speak  for  himself. 

I  had  hoped  that  my  first  defense — the 
truths  of  which  have  now  stood  for  three 
years  unchallenged — would  be  considered 
sufficient  to  stop  these  ridiculous  vaont- 
ings,  but  as  that  evid^ce  has  been  com- 
pletely ignored  in  certain  quarters,  with 
a  constantly  increasing  tendency  to  sap- 
press  and  pervert  the  truth,  it  is  with  ^ 
deepest  regret  that  I  am  now  forced  to 
publish  such  a  shameful  conunentary  on 
professional  honor  and  etiiics. 
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SETTING  CBOWVB  AND  BBTDGBS  WITH  OUTTA-FBRCHA. 


Br      O.  KOKL,  DJ».S.,  HasbriUe,  Tmb. 


(Bead  before  Section  I  of  the  Natioiul  Dental  Agraciatlon.  Atlanta,  Ga., 

September  18,  1906.) 


IX  crowning  teeth  whose  roots  have 
been  in  a  condition  of  septic  in- 
flammation,  a  method   of  setting 
crowns  that  will  admit  of  easy  removal 
for  further  treatment  has  been  earnestly 
desired,  but  not  yet  fully  realized.  . 

Other  conditions  may  arise  aside  from 
dento-alveolar  abscess  or  peiiceauental 
inflammation  rendering  it  desirable  to 
remove  the  work,  such  as  a  fractured 
facing  or  a  desire  to  make  changes  in 
occlusion.  Removal  is  well-nigh  impos- 
sible when  the  work  has  been  attached 
with  zinc  oxyphosphaite  cement. 

Gutta-percha  possesses  qualities  that 
recommend  it  especially  for  either  per- 
manent or  temporary  settings,  being 
readily  softened  by  the  application  of 
heat;  but  the  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its 
general  adoption  has  been  the  difficulty 
of  dissolving  it  so  as  to  obtain  it  in 
a  cement-like  consistence. 

Nothing  can  be  more  disappointing 
than  a  failure  to  cany  to  place  a  crown 
or  bridge  which  has  been  carefully  ad- 
justed, for  this  will  certainly  derange  the 
occlusion.  The  difficulty  has  been  stated 
ffith  almost  all  the  preparations  of  gutta- 
percha with  which  your  essayist  has  ex- 
perimented, except  the  old  solution  in 
chloroform,  which  is  too  imsatisfactory  to 
merit  a  second  trial.  It  shrinks  notably 
when  the  solvent  evaporates,  leaving  a 
mere  string  in  the  canal,  which  furnishes 
no  support  to  the  work. 

Encountering  these  difficulties,  I  set 
to  work,  hoping  to  obtain  a  solution  that 
would  have  sufficient  body  to  control  the 
shrinkage  and  at  the  same  time  possess 
an  easy  flow  under  pressure,  like  that  of 
eoft  cement.  I  think  I  have  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  fairly  good  solution,  and 


with  it  have  had  results  that  have  been 
highly  gratifying  to  me.  I  offer  it  to  you 
for  what  it  is  worth,  fxilly  realizing  that 
is  by  no  means  perfect,  and  that  my  own 
experiments  are  too  recent  to  go  on  re- 
cord as  final.  I  hope  you  will  t^  it  up 
and  give  it  a  trial.  Perhaps  some  of  you 
will  improve  upon  my  ideas,  in  order 
that  we  may  thns  arrive  at  something 
truly  good. 

At  present,  I  am  proceeding  as  fol- 
lows.   Make  the  following  somtion  of 
gutta-percha: 
Chloroform, 

Oil  of  eucalyptus,  a  fjj; 
Ariatol,  gr.  xx; 

Ontta-percha,  q.  s.  M. 

This  solution  should  be  made  in  a 

wide-mouthed  bottle  and  the  stopper 
smeared  with  a  little  vaselin  to  prevent 
the  evaporation  of  the  menstruum,  and 
also  to  make  it  easy  of  removal.  It  will 
take  about  a  week  to  obtain  a  satisfac- 
tory solution  of  the  gutta-percha,  and  it 
should  be  stirred  from  time  to  time  until 
all  lumps  have  disappeared,  adding  more 
gutta-percha,  if  necessary,  until  a  creamy 
consistence  is  obtained.  I  prefer  the  red 
base-plate  gu'tta-percha  cut  in  small 
pieces. 

As  the  mercury  sulfid  which  this  vsr 
riety  of  gutta-percha  contaiiu  renders 
this  preparation  to  a  certain  extent  anti- 
septic, apart  from  the  aristol,  which  is 
markedly  antiseptic,  no  trouble  will  arise 
if  a  little  should  be  forced  through  the 
apical  foramen. 

Now,  when  ready  to  set  a  crown  or 
bridge,  pour  a  sufficient  quantity  of  this 
soluSon  upon  a  slab,  and  with  a  strong 
spatula  work  into  it  a  quantily  of  white 
zinc  oxid,  spatulating  it  thoroughly,  and 
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adding  a  little  of  the  powder  at  a  time, 
until  the  consistence  of  cold  butter  is 
obtained.  The  root-canah  may  now  be 
filled  by  carrying  in  small  quantities  of  it 
at  a  time  with  smooth  broaches;  the  caps 
and  crowns  should  also  be  filled,  and  the 
work  carried  to  place. 

This  prepara'tion  has  a  smooth,  oily, 
butter-like  flow,  and  the  excess  will  es- 
cape easily  from  the  caps  and  crowns. 
The  powder  accompanying  the  zinc  oxy- 
phosphate  cement  will  do  as  well  as  the 


pure  zinc  oxid.  The  gutta-percha  under* 
goes  a  hardening  process  as  time  passes. 
This  has  been  said  to  be  a  process  of  vul- 
canization, as  it  seems  to  be  something 
more  than  a  mere  evaporation  of  its  sol- 
vent. If  it  become  desirable  to  remove 
the  work,  a  little  heating  of  the  gold  by 
applying  the  bulb  of  an  Evans*  root-canal 
dryer,  which  has  been  previously  heated 
in  a  Bunsen  fiame,  will  soften  the  gutta- 
percha, and  the  work  can  be  readilv 
pulled  off. 


MIETHOD  OF  TAKING  IMFRBSSIONB  FOB  PORCEIiAIir  AUD  GOLD 
TSIjAYS  BT  means  of  strips  OF  AriTMINUM  IN 
COMBINATION  WITH  DENTAL  liAC. 


Br  IRA  G.  BAUMOARDNBK.  D.D.S..  Sao  Pnali*.  Brull. 


THE  unsatisfactory  results  often  ob- 
tained by  the  burnishing  of  plati- 
num into  cavities  for  forming  ma- 
trices led  the  writer  to  experiment 
in  taking  impressions  by  means  of 
dental  lac.  The  idea  was  not  a  new 
one  when  applied  to  buccal  restorations 
or  cavities  of  direct  approach,  and  for 
these  the  manufacturers  supply  cups  or 
forms  nicely  adapted  to  the  purpose ;  but 
for  approximal  or  compound  cavities,  no 
adequate  solution  has  been  offered  to 
meet  these  requirements. 

Dental  lac  is  a  most  excellent  material 
for  impression  work,  giving  a  faithful 
image  of  cavity  and  margins,  and  repro- 
ducing in  the  die  of  inlay  metal  a  perfect 
counterpart  of  the  cavity;  but  tiie  ques- 
tion was  how  to  use  it  in  approximal  cavi- 
ties in  the  absence  of  a  proper  vehicle  to 
confine  it.  Cloth  polishing  tapes  were 
tried,  a  small  button  of  lac  being  warmed 
and  attached;  the  strip  was  then  drawn 
between  the  teeth  and  pressed  to  place; 
but  this,  however,  did  not  afford  the 
necessary  rigidity.  Strips  of  German  sil- 


ver and  brass,  very  thin  and  well  an- 
nealed, were  likewise  tried,  but  their 
springiness  would  not  allow  the  lac  to  set 
in  place  and  stay  set.  Finely,  aluminnm 
was  tried,  and  imfailing  success  with  it 
during  the  past  two  years  has  encouraged 
the  writer  to  recommend  its  use  in  taking 
impressions  for  stamping  the  matrix,  and 
as  being  applicable  to  all  cavities  in  the 
interproximal  space,  of  whatever  shape 
or  position. 

Aluminum  when  well  annealed  is 
softer  than  lead,  can  be  rolled  to  the 
thickness  of  paper,  and  when  bent  re- 
mains in  the  position  to  which  it  has  been 
adapted,  and  by  its  use,  in  combination 
with  dental  lac,  an  inlay  of  gold  or  porce- 
lain can  be  placed  with  comparative  ease 
(having  the  necessary  separation)  in 
approximal  cavities  in  ihe  molars,  if  so 
desired. 

Strips  of  aluminum  plate  are  rolled 
out  to  No.  34  gage — and  thinner  if  de- 
sired— cut  in  lengths  of  about  1)  h^ch^* 
and  in  width  slightly  larger  tiian  the 
cavity  measured  from  the  gmgival  to  the 
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occlusal  wall.  (Fig.  1.)  When  the  cav- 
ity extends  to  or  under  the  gum,  the 
sbips  are  cnt  with  an  extension  (Fig.  2), 
to  insnie  the  lac  reaching  and  recording 


eessity  to  press  away  the  gum  with  cotton 
or  gutta-percha  beforehand,  as  the  gum 
extension  on  the  strip,  passing  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  cavity,  will  give  in  the 


Fig.  1. 


Fio.  2. 


Plain  alnminum  strip. 


Aliuninam'  strip  with  gum  extenaioD. 


Fig.  3. 


FlQ.  4. 


Aluminnin  strip  with  occlusal  extension. 


Aluminum  strip  with  gum  and  occlusal  ex- 
tensions. 


this  margin.  In  all  cavities  involving 
the  biting  edge,  whether  in  the  anterior 
teeth,  the  bicuspids,  or  the  molars,  or 
where  comers  are  to  be  restored,  an  occlu- 
sal extension  is  cut  and  bent  over  at  a 
right  angle  (Fig.  3),  in  order  to  include 
the  occlusal  surface. 


lac  a  perfect  impression  of  this  margin, 
so  difficult  of  attainment  by  burnishing 
the  matrix. 

In  taking  the  impression  the  cavity  is 
first  moistened  with  cold  water.  Then 
to  the  center  of  an  aluminum  strip — cut 
to  requirements — is  attached,  by  gentle 


Fio.  6. 


Strip  and  Impression  of  cavity. 


Fig.  6. 


Inlsy  on  die  of  inlay  metal  ready  for  under- 
cutting or  etching. 


Good  separation  is,  of  course,  always 
desirable  for  porcelain  work,  but  for  this 
method  very  Uttle,  if  any,  additional  sep- 
aratktn  is  needed  beyond  that  required 
for  the  burnishing  process.  One  great 
advantage  in  the  use  of  these  alnminnm 
strips  wiQ  be  found  in  cavities  extending 
to  or  under  the  gum,  for  unless  the  gin- 
gival ^1  is  seriously  lost,  there  is  no  ne- 


heat,  a  button  of  dental  lac — a  quantity 
just  sufficient  to  fill  the  cavity  and  give 
a  slight  marginal  excess,  and  covering 
well  any  gum  or  occlusal  extension — and 
after  heating  in  a  spirit  lamp  to  the  de- 
sired plasticity,  the  strip  is  drawn  be- 
tween the  teeth,  and  the  lac  firmly 
pressed  to  place,  the  ends  of  the  strips 
being  drawn  round  palatally  or  buccally. 
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if  these  wails  are  involved.  When  an  oc- 
clusal extension  is  iised,  an  assistant  is 
necessary  to  press  this  down  with  a  blunt 
instrument,  in  order  that  the  underlying 
lac  may  be  well  adapted.  After  a  half- 
minute  for  setting,  cold  water  is  poured 
from  a  syringe,  the  pressure  is  released, 
and  the  impression  removed.  (Fig.  5.) 
The  ends  of  the  strip  are  snipped  off 
close  to  the  lac  impression,  and  it  is  then 
embedded  in  moldine  and  is  ready  for 
ponring  the  die  of  inlay  Metal,  followed 


by  the  stamping  process.  If  a  platinum 
matrix  be  stamped  from  the  die,  no 
further  trying-in  is  necessary,  unless  to 
.  verify  contour  or  shade  untU  the  porce- 
lain or  gold  inlay  is  ready  for  insertion ; 
for  if  me  procedure  of  taking  the  im- 
pression has  been  carefully  carried  out. 
the  inlay  will  fit.    (Fig.  6.) 

The  simplicity  of  the  method  makes  it 
a  time-saver  in  impression-taking,  and 
with  an  entire  absence  of  strain  on  the 
patient  or  operator. 


PaOSTHBTIC  NOMBNCIiATURB. 


Br  OBOROB  H.  WILSON,  D.D.S..  Cl«Tel«nd.  Ohio. 


(Read  before  Bectton  II  of  the  National  Dental  Association,  Atlanta,  tia., 

September  18,  1906.) 


ALL  agree  that  dental  nomenclature 
is  imperfect;  but  there  is  consider- 
able variance  of  opinion  as  to  how 
it  can  best  be  improved. 

As  any  language  consists  of  the  diction 
of  its  best  authors  and  teachers,  so  the 
phraseology  of  a  profession  consists  of  the 
diction  ofits  authors  and  teachers.  The 
permanence  of  a  vocabulary  depends 
upon  the  accuracy  of  the  formation  of 
words  and  whether  they  best  express  the 
thought  for  which  they  are  used.  There 
are  words  in  the  dental  vocabulary  uni- 
versally used  that  cannot  endure  for  all 
time  because  their  literal  meaning  is  en- 
tirely foreign  to  their  accepted  use.  As 
illustrations  "canine"  and  "arch"  are 
cited.  "Canine"  is  now  discarded  by  a 
very  respectable  portion  of  the  profes- 
sion ;  later  we  shall  show  wherein  "arch" 
is  an  inappropriate  word  as  now  applied. 

Modem  dentistry  is  a  young  profession 
and  still  in  a  formative  state,  but  far 
enough  advanced  for  much  good  work  to 
have  been  done  toward  perfecting  its  no- 
menclature. The  work  of  Dr.  Black  pre- 


sented at  the  Second  International  Den- 
tal Congress  in  1893  and  the  reports  of 
Dr.  Guilford  and  his  committee  to  the 
American  Dental  Association  in  1895 
and  1896  were  an  excellent  foundation 
for  this  department  of  dental  education. 

There  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  courage 
with  some  of  our  most  ardent  workers 
in  this  department  of  dental  knowledge; 
BO  much  80  that  they  advocate  compro- 
mise with  error  for  the  sake  of  harmonr. 
(See  report  of  the  Committee  on  No- 
menclature in  the  Transactions  of  tho 
Fourth  International  Dental  Congress.) 
There  can  be  no  permanence  established 
upon  compromise,  only  time  and  labor 
lost.  Therefore  any  changes  advocated 
to  give  assurance  of  endurance  must  be 
scientifically  considered  and  must  be  the 
very  best  known  to  the  professional  mini 
Prejudice,  pride,  and  euphony  diould 
all  give  way  to  philology ;  then,  and  then 
only,  can  any  permanent  work  be  accom- 
plished. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  we 
cannot  legislate  a  nomenclature  into  ex- 
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istence.  This  is  true,  but  we  can  do  what 

vill  be  its  equivalent  in  a  few  years.  The 
National  Dental  Association  and  the 
National  Institute  of  Den-tal  Pedagogics 
include  in  their  membership  the  authors 
and  teachers  of  the  profession,  therefore 
a  vell-considered  TOcabnlaiy  adopted  b; 
them  will  be  adopted  by  the  three  arenues 
of  education — the  schools,  the  journals, 
and  the  writers.  After  a  few  years  the 
old,  who  cannot  learn,  will  have  joined 
their  fathers,  and  the  improved  vocab- 
olaiy  only  will  be  in  existrace.  If  the 
profession  has  a  vocabulary  bear- 
ing the  official  stamp  of  its  two  national 
bt^ies,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  adopted 
vhenever  there  is  a  revision  of  our  stand- 
ard literary  and  medical  dictionaries. 

Appended  to  this  paper  [p.  460]  is  a 
list  of  words  especially  used  in  proetiiesis. 
They  are  arranged  alphabetically  and  are 
marked  to  show  when  approved  by  the 
Standard  and  Gould's  dictionaries.  The 
pronimciation  is  that  of  the  N.  D.  A. 
committee  of  1895-96,  as  given  in  their 
list.  If  there  is  a  special  dental  applica- 
tion of  the  word,  credit  is  given  for  the 
definition  to  the  person  responsible  for 
its  ^istence,  when  known  by  the  writer. 
Many  of  the  words  listed  need  no  com- 
ment, while  others  require  discussion. 
The  words  for  special  consideration  will 
not  be  taken  up  m  alphabetical  order  but 
as  they  seem  to  the  writer  to  group  them- 
Belyes. 

Various  names  have  been  applied  to 
this  department  of  the  profession :  Pros- 
thesis, Prosthetic  Dentistry,  Prothetic 
Bentistiy,  Prmthodontia,  and  Mechani- 
cal Dentistry. 

Pros'-thes-is — Standard  and  Gould ; 
pro^-the-sis — committee  of  1895.  Gk. 
pros,  to,  tithemi,  to  place.  Defined :  The 
maldngof  artificial  parts  and  fitting  them 
to  the  Dody,  as  artificial  teeth,  cork  legs, 
gi|88  eyes,  etc. 

What  authority  the  committee  of  1895 
had  for  changing  the  pronunciation  from 
"pros'-thes-is*'  to  *'pro6'-the-8is"  does  not 
appear,  but  certainly  it  is  much  easier  to 
pnmounce  and  should  be  adopted. 

This  noun  was  probably  long  used  by 
&e  medical  profession  before  it  was 
taken  up  by  tibe  dental,  but  its  use  is 


very  limited  by  the  mother  profession 
compared  with  the  dental,  therefore  it 
seems  no  presumption  for  the  latter  pro* 
fession  to  appropriate  and  give  it  a  spe- 
cial significance.  It  is  comparatively  a 
short  word,  and  is  that  generally  used 
throughout  the  profession,  especially  in 
its  adjective  form,  to  denote  making  and 
inserting  artificial  dentures.  It  is  a  gen- 
eral term,  therefore  is  capable  of  assum- 
ing any  shade  of  meaning  the  age  may 
require ;  hence  it  is  the  best  term  yet  sug- 
gested for  this  branch  of  <the  profession. 

Definition:  Prosthesis  is  the  science, 
art,  and  esthetics  of  restoring  a  lost  den- 
tal organ  or  organs  and  associate  parts 
with  an  artificial  substitute.  Science  is 
the  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
art  ia  the  skilful  doing  of  the  work,  and 
esthetics  is  the  idealizing  or  harmoniz- 
ing of  the  restorartion. 

The  term  or  name  accepted  should 
not  be  confined  to  the  teeth,  because  to- 
day they  are  only  a  small  part  of  what 
is  covered  by  this  department  of  dentis- 
try. Appliances  for  cleft  palates,  dental 
splints,  and  even  lips  and  noses  may  be 
required  of  the  dental  prosthetist.  How- 
ever, the  most  importwit  esthetic  service 
<the  dentist  is  required  to  render  is  to 
restore  the  contour  and  expression  of  the 
lower  third  of  the  face. 

Pros-tkei'-ic  dentistry.  A  proper  terni» 
but  long,  and  one  rarely  necessary,  espe- 
cially if  the  appropriating  of  "prosthesis" 
is  approved. 

Pro-thet'-ic  dentiatry.  "Pro-thef-ic," 
adjective  form  of  "proth-es-is,"  Qk.  pro, 
before,  tithemi,  to  place.  A  term  rarely 
used,  and  it  should  not  be  put  in  the 
dental  vocabulary. 

Pros"-tho-don'-tia.  From  two  Greek 
words,  prosthesis  and  odontia,  meaning 
"to  place"  "tooth,"  but  as  applied  to  den- 
tistry the  word  is  made  to  cover  all  work 
done  by  the  prosthetist. 

The  derivative  is  good,  but  literally  it 
calls  attention  to  the  smaller  part  of  that 
to  which  it  is  applied ;  therefore  it  is  mis- 
leading and  tends  to  make  ignoble  this 
most  complicated  and  difficult  part  of 
our  profession. 

Mechanical  dentistry.  The  first  name 
given  to  prosthetic  dentistry;  but  it 
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Bhotild  now  be  restricted  to  the  work 
done  in  the  laboratory,  whether  for  the 
prosthetist,  orthodontist,  or  operator. 
The  mechanical  dentist  works  for  the 
dentist,  not  for  the  patient.  - 

"Cast"  and  "model"  are  terms  that 
deserve  careful  consideration. 

Cast.  The  Standard  Dictionary  defines 
cast,  under  the  heading  mechanics,  as 
"A  reverse  copy,  in  plaster  of  Paris  or 
similar  material,  of  a  mold;  usually 
distinguished  from  a  casting^  which  is 
of  iron  or  other  metal  or  alloy.  An  ob- 
ject founded  or  run  in  or  as  in  a  mold, 
as  of  metal,  plaster,  wax,  etc." 

In  dentistry,  "ca»^'  may  be  definied  as: 
A  reproduction  in  plaster  of  Paris  or  its 
compounds  of  an  object,  or  part,  made 
from  an  impression  or  mold.  Casts  are 
used  to  give  their  negative  likeness  to  an 
artificial  denture,  while  a  "model"  is  to 
produce  a  positive  likeness. 

Model.  From  Lat.  modus,  measure. 
An  object  representing  accurately  some- 
thing  to  be  made  or  already  existing.  A 
material  pattern  of  natural,  heroic,  or 
diminutive  size.  In  sculpture,  the  plas- 
ter or  clay  original  of  a  work  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  stone  or  metal.  One  who  does 
dul^  as  a  copy  or  pattern  for  painters 
or  sculptors.  A  sculptor  may  idealize 
his  living  model;  but  his  workmen  must 
exactly  copy  the  model  he  has  made  in 
clay.   (Standard  Dictionary.) 

In  dentistry :  A  plaster  model  is  used 
to  make  a  metal  casting  or  die.  Wax 
models  are  to  be  reproduced,  or  their  out- 
lines retained  in  the  completed  work. 
Models  are  extensively  used  in  technic 
work.  Plaster  models  are  never  used  in 
vulcanite  work.  "Model"  is  often  im- 
properly used  for  "cast." 

Denial  arch.  The  term  applied  to 
the  curve  made  by  the  upper  or  lower 
teeth. 

"Arch"  is  not  an  appropriate  term  to 
be  applied  to  the  alinement  of  the  den- 
tal armament,  because  when  the  teeth  are 
in  normal  use  they  are  in  a  horizontal 
position,  while  arch  conveys  the  idea  of 
perpendicularity,  and  is  too  often  applied 
to  the  vault  of  the  mouth.  The  writer 
would  suggest,  as  a  sul»titute  for  "den- 
tal Mch,"  dental  curve.    A  curve  is  a 


line  continuously  bent  so  that  no  portioit 
is  straight ;  a  line  that  eveiywhere 
changes  its  course.  In  medicine,  "carve" 
is  used  once — ^"curve  of  Garns"  (in  ob- 
stetrics). 

Dental  curve  would  be  defined  thus: 
The  curve  or  bow  formed  by  the  aline- 
ment of  the  teeth.  The  different  por- 
tions of  the  dental  curve  would  be  called 
and  described  as — 

Alinement  curve.  The  line  passing 
through  the  center  of  the  teeth  mesio 
distally. 

Labial  curve.  From  cuspid  to  cuqod. 

Buccal  curve.  Buccal  surface  from  ^ 
cuspid  to  the  distal  surface  of  the  third 
molar. 

Compensating  curve.  Occlusal  surface 
of  bicuspids  and  molars. 

"Curve"  would  better  convey  the  idea 
of  an  imaginary  line;  when  "arch"  is 
used,  too  often  the  teeth  or  even  the 
alveolar  process  is  meant,  instead  of  the 
line  described  by  the  teeth. 

Cuspid.  This  is  an  anatomical  term, 
but  because  of  its  great  importance  in 
teaching  and  practicing  prosthesis  it 
seems  apropos  to  discuss  it  in  this  place. 
"Cuspid"  is  derived  from  Lat.  cuspis. 
point,  and  is  applied  to  the  four  conical 
or  pointed  teeth.  The  name  is  descrip- 
tive and  not  confusing,  it  is  short  and  not 
offensive  to  refined  taste.  It  is  certiunly 
the  most  desirable  one  of  the  four  names 
struggling  for  an  existence — cuspid,  cus- 
pidati,  canine,  and  eye-tooth.  It  is  true 
that  our  standard  anatomiste  cling  quite 
tenaciously  to  some  of  the  terms  of  the 
dark  ages,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  t 
modem  science  should  adopt  a  faalty 
diction  when  a  better  one  may  be  had  for 
the  choosing.  Many  of  the  schools  are 
today  using  the  term  exclusively;  it  is 
quite  possible  that  cuspid  is  more  exten- 
sively used  by  the  profession  today  than 
canine.  If  uie  term  cuspid  be  adopted 
as  the  name  for  the  third  tooth  from  fiie 
median  line  in  the  dental  armament, 
then  consistency  will  require  that  we 
shall  call  the  eminence  and  fo^  cuspid; 
but  the  terms  will  be  self-explanatory,  so 
that  no  real  objection  can  be  urged  upon 
that  score. 

Dummy.  In  common  use  in  the  den- 
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tal  profession  as  a  name  for  the  substi- 
tuted teeth  in  a  bridge.  The  word 
dummy  is  not  found  in  ti^e  vocabulary  of 
Gould's  Medical  or  Harris*  Dental  dic- 
tionaries, nor  is  the  word  given  a  dental 
Ei^ificance  in  the  Standard.  As  applied 
it  is  a  meaningless  and  clumsy  term. 

At  the  1905  meeting  of  the  National 
Dental  Association,  Dr.  W.  Storer  How 
used  and  indorsed  the  term  Substitute, 
and  its  abbreviated  form  "sub,"  for  the 
teeth  filling  the  span  of  a  bri<^.  This 
term  is  certainly  worthy  of  consideration. 

FlasJcing.  In  cast-metal  dentures  the 
cast  and  model  plate  axe  incased  in  a 
flask  with  a  suitable  compound ;  in  vul- 
canite and  celluloid  work  the  ca&t  and 
model  plate  are  incased  in  a  flask  with 
piaster  of  Paris,  and  this  is  called  fiask- 
ing  and  the  work  is  said  to  be  "flasked." 
Solder  work  incased  in  a  protecting  sub- 
stance without  a  flask  is  said  to  be  "in- 
vested." 

Flexible  vulcanite.  The  1896  commit- 
tee preferred  "flexible  vulcanite"  to 
^elnm  rubber,"  and  defined  it  as :  Vul- 
canite which  is  soft  and  extremely  plia- 
ble after  vulcanization,  containing  less 
sulfur  than  hard  vulcanite. 

All  rubber  when  perfectly  vulcanized 
is  more  or  less  flexible,  therefore  the 
term  "flexible  vulcanite"  is  confusing. 
"Velum  rubber"  before  the  application 
of  heat,  and  "velum  vulcanite"  after  the 
application  of  heat,  leaves  no  question 
in  the  mind  of  the  dentist  as  to  what  is 
meant,  and,  it  seems  to  the  writer,  should 
be  accepted  as  the  choice  xmtil  something 
better  is  suggested. 

The  committee  of  1896  included  in 
their  definition,  "and  being  vulcanized 
at  a  lower  temperature  than  hard  rub- 
ber." This  implies  a  mistaken  idea,  as 
the  temperature  in  vulcanizing  either 
variety  should  be  the  same — the  thick- 
ening of  the  mass,  only,  governing  the 
temperature.  The  velum  rubber  will  re- 
qoire  less  time  to  be  converted  into  vul- 
canite because  there  is  less  sulfur  to  comr 
bine  with  the  hydrocarbon ;  but  no  harm 
is  done  if  the  velum  rubber  be  subjected 
to  heat  the  fnll  length  of  time  required 
for  hard  vulcanite. 

Impression.   An  imprint  of  the  eden- 


tulous ridges  and  palate,  or  teeth,  in 
some  suitable  material,  such  as  beeswax, 
modeling  compound,  or  plaster  of  Paris. 
(Com.  1896.) 

A  new  definition  of  impression:  A 
negative  likeness  of  an  object  or  part 
taken  in  a  plastic  material,  from  which  a 
cast  or  positive  likeness  may  be  produced. 

Impression  tray.  "Tra/*  preferred  to 
"cup."  "Cup"  convejra  the  idea  of  sym- 
metry of  form  with  a  base  on  which  to 
stand,  and  holding  capacity;  while  'HxAf* 
conveys  the  idea  of  indefinite  form,  a 
utensil  having  fi^ges,  and  capacity  to 
hold  and  carry. 

Line.  Any  slender  mark  or  band. 

Median  line.  An  imaginary  line  on 
the  surface  of  the  body  between  opp(wite 
S3rmmetrical  halves.  The  middle  line  di- 
viding the  teeth,  (Black.) 

Lip  line.  The  line  defined  by  the  lips  " 
closed  and  at  rest. 

High  lip  line.  The  line  defined  by  the 
upper  lip  when  elevated  to  the  extreme 
by  muscular  action. 

Low  lip  line.  The  line  defined  by  the 
lower  lip  when  depressed  to  the  extreme 
by  muscular  action. 

Maxillary.   Pertaining  to  the  maxillae 
or  jaws. 

Maxillary  surface.  The  surface  of  a 
tray,  impression,  or  artificial  denture  that 
rests  upon  the  majcillee,  either  upper  or 
lower.    (0.  A.  Weiss.) 

Abutment  In  mechanics,  any  rela- 
tively immovable  part.  D^tal:  The 
anchor  tooth  for  a  bridge.  Preferred  to 
"pier"  or  "anchor." 

Abutment  crown.  The  part  of  a 
bridge  attached  to  the  abutment.  Pre- 
ferred to  "anchor"  or  "pier"  crown. 

Abutment  used  as  a  noun  refers  to  that 
to  which  the  bridge  is  attached ;  the  ad- 
jective refers  to  that  by  which  the  bridge 
is  attached.  _ 

Porcelain  (pors'-lan).  Pottery  is  di- 
vided into  three  classes — earthenware, 
stoneware,  and  porcelain.  Porcelain  is 
subdivided  into  three  classes — ^hard,  na- 
tural soft,  and  artificial  soft.  Dental 
porcelain  belongs  to  the  subdivision  hard 
porcelain.  Hard  porcelain  is  kaolin  and 
quartz  with  a  feldspathic  glaze. 

Dental  porcelain  may  be  defined  as :  A 
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solidified  suspension  of  one  or  more  xin- 
f used  silicions  Bubstan<%8  in  a  fnsed  sili- 
cate. 

Porcelain  is  high-  or  low-fusing,  de- 
pendent upon  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  its  basic  ingredient.  Any  hard  porce- 
lain becomes  glass  when  there  is  fusion 
of  all  its  essential  conatituente. 

Sweat.  To  send  forth,  exude,  or  per- 
spire. Applied  in  dentistry  to  the  unit- 
ing of  two  pieces  of  metal  by  heating  and 
without  solder.  It  is  not  euphonious, 
but  describes  the  operation. 

Autogenous  (au-iog'-en-us) .  Gk., 
self-producing.  The  method  of  soldering 
to  which  this  term  is  applied  is  brought 
about  by  high  heat,  therefore  is  not  self- 
producing.  This  term  was  preferred  by 
Dr.  Guilford  in  his  paper  on  Nomencla- 
ture at  the  Fourth  International  Dental 
Congress. 

Weld.  To  unite  or  consolidate.  This 
term  implies  uniting  with  force,  either 
with  or  without  heat.  It  should  not  be 
used  as  synonymous  with  sweating  and 
autogenous  soldering. 

While  the  words  are  not  pleasing,  the 
writer  believes  that  "sweat"  and  "sweat- 
ing" are  the  best,  because  they  describe 
the  operation. 

Resorption.  A  term  that  should  be 
used  by  the  prosthetist,  and  not  "absorp- 
tion" of  the  alveolar  process.  Absorption 
is  best  applied  to  the  physiological  pro- 
cess of  adding  nourishment,  while  resorp- 
tion best  describes  the  pathological  and 
physiological  processes  of  removing  waste 
tissue. 


VOCABULARY. 
[St.  =  SMDdard  Diet.  0.  =  Gould's  Medical  Diet] 

Abaorption.  [St.,  0.]  Absorb,  to  drink  in  or 
rack:  up.  Absorption,  the  act  or  process  of 
absorbing;  the  condition  of  being  absorbed. 
—8t.  -  ~ 

The  process  whereby  nourishment,  medi- 
cine, morbid  products  of  tissue  metamor- 
phosis, etc.,  are  taken  up  1^  the  lym|diatio8 
and  various  systems. — Qould. 

Prefdrenee  is  given  to  absorption  for  tak- 
ing up  nourishment,  and  resorption  for  tak- 
ing up  waste  products.    (See  Resorption.) 

Abutment.  [St.]  Arch.:  A  supporting  or 
buttressing  structure  to  sustain  lateral 


pressure.  Mech.:  Any  relatively  imaonUe 
part. 

The  anchorage  tooth  for  a  bridge.— W. 
(Preferred  to  Pter,  which  see.) 
AdAetton.   [St]   Physics :  A  molecuUr  fom, 
or  the  result  of  it,  by  which  certain  bodia 
stick  together. 

The  fOrce  that  retains  full  upper  den- 
tures without  vacuum  chambers. 
Air-chamber.    [St]   A  chamber  or  inelosed 
space  containing  air. 

Improperly  used  for  vacuum  chamber  in 
artificial  dentures. 
Alinement  (1),  Alignment  (2).  [Both  formi, 
Cent,  and  St.]    The  line  to  which  adjttat- 
ment  is  made. 
Orderly  arrangement  of  the  teetiL— ff. 
Alloy.   [St,  G.]   A  compound  or  mizton  of 
two  or  more  metals;  commonly  restricted 
to  compounds  of  metals  produced  by  best 
—Com.  1895.  ■ 

A  compound  of  two  or  more  materiaU 
.    by  fusion.    The  least  valuable  of  two  or 
more  metals  that  are  fused  together.— 
Gould. 

Anterior.  [St.,  G.]  Applied  to  the  six  front 
teeth  in  either  jaw.    Preferred  to  "omi." 

Arch.  [St.]  In  dentistry  applied  to  the 
curve  made  by  the  upper  or  lower  teeth. 
Sometimes  wrongly  applied  to  the  vanlt 
(See  Curve.) 

Articulate.    [St.]    To  join  together. 

Articulation.  [St.]  Any  form  of  a  joint; 
the  union  forming  a  joint,  as  of  bones. 

Special:  To  90  arrange  the  artificial 
teeth  as  to  accommodate  the  various  po- 
sitions in  the  mouth,  or  "anatomical  ar- 
ticulation." 

Artioulator.  [St.]  A  dentist's  apparatus  ta 
secure  correct  articulation  in  artifieitl 
teeth.    (See  Occlude.) 

Artificer.  [St.]  One  who  coostnicts,  es|K- 
cially  with  skill;  a  handicraftsman;  mt 
ehanic.  Artificer  preferred  to  "meehaitot 
man." — W. 

Artificial  croxcn.  A  crown  of  either  porce- 
lain or  metal,  or  both ;  to  be  adjusted  upon 
the  root  of  a  natural  tooth. — Com.  1S96. 

ArtifiwU  teeth.  A  dentiBt's  imiUtkm  of 
natural  teeth.-r-Com. 

Artifimal  velum.  An  appliance  composed  of 
flexible  vulcanite,  used  in  the  mechanical 
treatment  of  Assures  of  the  soft  palate. 

Asbestos.  [St]  A  fibrous  silicate  of  ealdui 
and  magnesium. — Com.  1B96. 

Autogenoua.  [G.]  ( Gk.,  self  pn>da«i«.— 
Gould.) 

Applied  in  dentistry  to  uniting  meUl 
without  solder.  Preferred  1^  Dr.  OnilfMd. 
(See  Weld  and  Amo*.) 
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B^hUt  metal.  DenUt  formula  (Haskell) : 
&i  8,  Ctt  1,  Sb  2  parts. 

Aond.  A  HAn  metal  hoop  tued  to  encircle  a 
natural  tooth  or  root— Com.  1896. 

Baae  metal.  [St.]  Com.  1806.  Not  of  the 
noble  metals.  Any  metal  except  Hg,  Au, 
Ag,  and  the  Pt  group. — W. 

BoK'plate.  That  part  of  an  artificial  denture 
which  rapporta  the  artificial  teeth  and  to 
which  they  are  attached. — Com.  1896. 

A  foundation  next  to  the  gum,  for  arti- 
ficial teeth.— 5t. 

BeUowe.  [St]  An  implement  for  creating 
a  blast  of  air. 

Bite.  [G.]  The  act  of  hiting.  Seizure  with 
the  teeth  or  mouth.  (Anglo-Saxon  root 
meant  epUt.)  Applied  in  dentistry  to  a 
plastic  material  which  has  the  imprint  of 
the  teeth  or  gums  of  both  jawa;  used  in 
oonatnicting  artificial  dentarea.  ( Inele- 
gant term.) 

Bridge.  [G.]  Bridge  toork — ^The  adaptation 
of  artificial  crowns  of  teeth  to  and  over 
spaces  made  by  the  loss  of  natural  teeth, 
by  connecting  such  crowns  to  natural  teeth 
or  roots  for  anchorage  by  means  of  a 
bridge,  and  thereby  disptensiog  with  plates 
eoTering  more  or  less  of  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  and  alveolar  ridge. — Gould. 

A  method  of  dental  Bubstitution  that 
does  away  with  the  customary  baae-plate, 
the  artificial  teeth  spanning  the  edentu- 
lous space  with  attachments  to  natural 
teeth  at  one  or  both  ends  of  the  space. — 
Com.  1896. 

Bridges  are  "fixed"  or  "removable." 

Bridges  are  attached  to  abutments  by — 
Bands;  crowns;  open-faced  crowns;  bars; 
inlays;  hoods;  pin-and-sockets ;  telescope 
crowns;  lugs. 

Bridges  are  sometimes  supported  by 
"abutment  saddles." 

Bridges  are — Porcelain;  gold  witb  porce- 
lain facing;  all  gold. 
Caoutchouc.    [St.]     Indian  name  for  india- 
mbber.    A  hydrocarbon.    When  combined 
with  sulfur  and  subjected  to  heat  it  is  con- 
rerted  into  vulcanite. 
Cap  eroum.    Synonymous  witb  shell  crown. 
Given  by  Com.  1896.   It  should  be  dropped 
from  dental  nomenclature. — W. 
Carat.    [St]    A  twenty-fourth  part.  Carat 
is  the  spelling  preferred  by  S.,  C,  E.,  W., 
Wr.,  Imperial,  etc.,  and  fifty  of  the  flfl^- 
sevm  Advisory  Committee. 

Karat — C.,  2d  choice;   Dr.  Butler  and 
Melvil  Dewey  give  it  first  choice.    It  seems 
best  to  adhere  to  carat. 
Carborundum.    Com.  1896.    Carbide  of  sili- 


con, SiC.  (Not  in  Oould's  dictionary  1896 
or  Standard  1890.) 
Coat.  [St.]  (Verb,  To  shape  in  a  mold; 
make  a  oast  of.)  A  reverse  copy,  in 
plaster  of  Paris  or  similar  material,  of  a 
mold;  usually  distingui^ed  from  a  eaating, 
which  is  of  iron  or  other  metal  or  alloyi 
The  material  run  into  molds  at  one  oper- 
ation.— 8t. 

In  dentistry:  A  reproduction  in  plaster 
or  its  compounds  of  an  object,  or  part, 
made  from  an  impression  or  mold.  Casts 
are  used  to  give  their  negative  likeness  to 
an  artificial  denture,  while  a  model  is  used 
to  produce  a  positive  likeness.  (See 
Model.) 

Celluloid.  [St.,  G.]  Made  by  subjecting 
gun-cotton  (pyroxylin)  mixed  with  cam- 
phor to  hydraulic  pressure.  An  imitative 
substitute  for  ivory.  Other  names  are 
"Rose  pearl,"  'Zylonite,"  "Pyro^lin,"  etc. 
Sometimes  used  as  a  base  for  artificial 
dentures. 

Clasp.  [St,  G.]  A  piece  of  spring  metal, 
usually  platinous  gold,  adjusted  to  three 
sides  of  a  tooth  with  one  or  both  ends  free, 
and  designed  to  support  partial  dentures 
or  other  apparatus  to  be  worn  in  the 
mouth. — Com.  1896. 

Collar  crown.  [G.]  An  artificial  tooth-crown 
mounted  upon  and  attached  to  a  base  com- 
posed of  a  metal  ferrule  and  cap,  and  de- 
signed to  cover  and  rest  upon  a  natural 
root.— Com.  1896. 

Preferred  name  for  the  crown  often 
called  the  Richmond  crown. 

Contour.  Con-tour'— S.,  C,  E.,  W.,  Wr., 
Imp. ;  con'-tour — C.,  2d.  The  lino  bounding 
a  figure  or  body. 

In  prosthesis  (verb)  :  To  make  the 
normal  or  natural  outlines  of  a  tooth;  or 
to  construct  a  denture  so  as  to  restore  the 
normal  or  natural  outline  of  the  contig- 
uous soft  tissues. 

Corundum.  [St.]  A  very  hard  native  crys- 
talline alumina. 

Counter-die.  [St.]  The  reverse  image  of  a 
die.  Usually  made  of  a  softer  and  lower- 
fusing  metal  than  the  die. 

Cross-pin  teeth.  Artificial  teeth  in  which  the 
pins  are  arranged  parallel  with  the  trans- 
verse diameter  of  the  teeth.  In  contra- 
distinction to  atraight-pin  teeth.  ( See 
Teeth — straight-pin. ) 

Crown.   [G.]   The  exposed  portion  of  a  tooth. 
Artificial  croum:    A  restoration  of  the 
crown  of  a  tooth  with  porcelain,  metal,  or 
a  combination  of  the  two. 

Crowns  are — Porcelain ;  porcelain  jacket ; 
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metal — shell  (seamlesB,  sectional,  or  in  two 
pieces) ;  BoHd;  porcelain-faeed. 

Crowns  are— Gollu;  dowel;  oollar  and 
dowel. 

Sectional  shell  crowns  consist  of — Band 
(lap  or  butt  joint)  and  cap— die-and- 
counter  swaged;  carved  and  swaged j  die- 
plate  swaged;  east 

Crowns  have — ^Attached  or  fixed  dowels; 
detached  dowels. 

(Dowel-pin  ia  the  same  as  dowel. — St.) 
Curve.  [St.,  G.]  A  line  continuously  bent  so 
that  no  portion  is  straif^t;  a  line  that 
eveiywhere  changes  its  course. 
Dental  curve.  Defined :  Curve  or  bow  of  the 
teeth.  The  difTerait  portimiB  of  the  curve 
would  be  called  and  described  thus: 

AUnament  ouroe.  The  line  passing 
through  the  center  of  the  teeth  mesio-dis^ 
tally. 

Labial  eurve.  From  distal  surface  of 
cuspid  to  distal  surface  of  cuspid. 

Buccal  curve.  From  cuspid  to  distal  sur- 
face of  third  molar. 

CompeTisating  curve.  Occlusal  surface  of 
bicuspids  and  molars. 
Die.  [St.]  A  facsimile  of  the  form  of  the 
mouth  in  cast  metal  from  which  a  metal 
blank  is  stamped  to  fit  the  mouth. — Com. 
1896. 

Die-plate.  A  metal  stamp  or  die  used  for 
forming  the  cusps  on  shell  crowns. — Com. 
1896. 

Denture.    [St.,  O.]    The  teeth  of  an  animal 

collectively. 

Special:  A  single  set  of  artificial  teeth. 
Full  denture,  a  double  set  of  artificial  teeth, 
one  for  each  jaw. — Com.  1895. 
Dowel.  [St.]  Special:  A  pin  or  peg  (usu- 
ally of  metal)  used  for  joining  an  artificial 
crown  to  the  root  of  a  natural  tooth.— Com. 
1896. 

Draw-plate.  [St.]  A  perforated  steel  plate 
with  holes  of  a  gradually  diminishing  size, 
used  to  reduce  the  size  of  wire  and  metal 
tubing. 

Dummy.  [St.]  An  object  made  to  represent 
something  else  externally  or  superficially. 

Special:  A  tooth  in  a  bridge  to  supply 
a  missing  natural  tooth. — W.  See  Substi- 
tute. 

Ferrule.    [St.,  G.]    A  metallic  ring  or  cap  ap- 
plied to  the  end  of  the  root  or  crown  of  a 
•   natural  tooth  to  strengthen  it. — Com.  1896. 
A  metallic  ring  or  hoop  slipping  firmly 
over  a  natural  tooth  as  a  support  for  a 
partial  denture. — W. 
Flame.   Gaseous  matter  heated  to  a  state  of 
luminosity. 
Flame  is — ^Yellow  (carbon  heated  to  in* 


candescence)  or  blue  (usually  the  carbon 
oxidation  is  complete,  or  no  carbon  is  pres- 
ent). 

Flame  may  be — Brush,  broad-sheet,  or 
pointed,  round- tapering;  oxidizing  (the 
end  of  the  flame) ;  deoxidizing  or  redndng 
(jiut  in  advance  of  the  hollow  portion  of 
the  flame). 

FUuk.  [St.,  G.]  Special:  A  meUl  (iron, 
brass  or  bronze)  rim  or  box  of  spedal  de- 
sign, used  to  hold  the  mold  for  dies,  out 
and  vulcanite  work.— W. 

Flashing.  Special:  In  cast-metal  dentures 
the  east  and  model  plate  are  incased  in  s 
flask  with  a  suitable  incasing  compound;  in 
vulcanite  and  celluloid , work  the  cast  and 
model  plate  are  incased  in  a  flask,  usuallj 
with  plaster  of  ^ris;  this  is  called  flask* 
ing.  Solder  work  incased  in  a  protecting 
substance  without  a  flaak  is  said  to  be  in- 
vested.   (See  /nvett.) 

Flecrible  vulcanite.  Vulcanite  which  is  soft 
and  extremely  pliable  after  vuleanizatiai, 
containing  less  sulfur  than  hard  vuleanita 
—Com.  1896,  The  committee  preferred 
"flexible  vulcanite"  to  "velum  rubber." 

As  all  hard  vulcanite  is  somewhat  flex- 
ible, "flexible  vulcanite"  does  not  convey  a 
deflnite  idea,  therefore  is  not  well  naaed. 
As  "velum  ruU>er"  is  a  definite  prepsis- 
tion  containing  about  one-third  the  amount 
of  sulfur  entering  into  hard  vulcanite,  and 
as  it  is  the  only  variety  of  soft  pliable 
vulcanite  used  in  dentistry,  it  seems  to  the 
writer  that  it  is  preferable  to  use  the  tern 
"velum  rubber"  before  the  material  is  sub- 
jected to  the  vulcanizing  heat,  and  "velum 
vulcanite"  after  being  acted  upon  by  beat 

Fluw.  [St.,  G.]  A  material  such  as  borax 
or  alkali,  that  will  dissolve  metallic  oxids 
and  promote  the  fusion  of  metals. 

Fusible  alloy.  Any  alloy,  but  usually  one 
containing  bismuth  and  melting  at  a  very 
low  temperature. 

Gage  (1),  gauge  (2).  An  instrument  for 
measuring  or  indicating  capacity,  qnanti^, 
dimensions,  etc. 

St  and  Cent,  both  give  gage  as  flnt 
choice. 

Oum-teeth.   Artificial  teeth  with  a  porcelain 
gum  extending  above  the  crown.  (Pre- 
ferred by  Com.  1896.) 
"Section  teeth"  are  block  teeth. 

Hard  solder.  [St.]  Any  solder  that  meUs 
at  or  above  a  red  heat. 

Impression.  [St,  G.]  Special:  An  imprint 
of  the  edentulous  ridges  and  palate  or  teeth 
in  some  suitable  material,  such  ss  beat- 
wax,  modding  compound,  or  plaster  irf 
Paris.— Com.  1898. 
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A  Dative  likcQflM  of  an  object  or  part 
taken  in  a  plastic  material  from  wfakh 
a  east  or  positive  likeness  may  be  produced, 
—W. 

Imfre$$ion  tray  or  oiip.  [St.]  A  dentist's 
in.j  or  cup  used  for  holding  the  impression 
material  while  talcing  an  impression  of  t^e 
mouth  or  teeth. — Com.  1896. 

Cup  conveys  the  idea  of  symmetry  of 
form  with  a  base  on  which  to  stand,  and 
holding  capacity;  while  tray  conveys  the 
idai  of  indefinite  form,  a  utensil  having 
flanges  and  a  capacity  to  hold  and  carry. 
Troy  is  the  better  term. — W. 

Ingot.  [St.]  A  mass  of  molten  metal  cast 
in  a  mold. 

Ingot-mold.  [St.,  O.]  A  flask  in  which 
molten  metal  is  east  into  blocks  or  ingots. 

Inveat,  [St,  G.]   To  put  a  covering  upon. 

Inwtting.   [St.,  G.]   Participle  of  invest. 

tnvettment.  [St.]  The  material  used  for 
covering. 

Special:  Used  in  connection  with  solder 
work.   Where  the  incasement  is  in  a  metal 
flask  (as  in  vulcanite  and  cast  work)  use 
"flask"  or  "flasked."    {See  Flaak.) 
Iridium.   [St.]   Metal  of  the  platinum  group. 

The  hardest  metal  known. 
IrvKo-platinum,  Platinum-iridium.   Alloy  of 
the  two  metalSf  naually  about  10  per  cent 
iridium  to  00  per  cent  platinum. 
Joint.   [St]   The  place,  point,  line,  or  sur- 
face where  two  or  more  things  are  joined 
tc^ether.  J<Hiita  are  either  "lap"  or  '^tt" 
(See  Orown— secticmaL) 
Uhial.   [St,  G.]    Pertaining  to.  or  toward 
the  lips.— Blacfc. 

Special:  Outer  snrfaoe  of  either  upper 
or  lover  artificial  dentnie,  extending  from 
the  distal  surface  of  one  cuspid  to  the 
distal  surface  of  the  ORiosite  one. — W. 
Line.   [St.]  '  Any  slender  mark  or  band. 
Median  line.    [St]    An  imaginaiy  line 
on  the  surface  of  the  body  between 
opposite  symmetrical  halves.  (The 
middle  line  dividing  tiie  teeth . — BJa^.) 
Lip  line.    The  line  defined  by  the  lips 

closed  and  at  rest. 
High  lip  line.    The  line  defined  by  the 
upper  lip  when  elevated  to  the  extreme 
by  muscular  action. 
Low  lip  line.    The  line  defined  by  the 
lower  lip  when  depressed  to  the  ex- 
treme by  muscular  action. 
Lingual.   [St.,  G.]   Situated  near  or  toward 
the  tcngue. 

Special :  The  entire  surface  of  either  the 
upper  or  lower  artificial  denture  next  to 
the  tongue. — W. 


The  term  palatine  surface  should  not 
be  used.— W.    {See  Mawillary.) 

Long  bite  teeth.  Artificial  teeth  with  the 
pins  considerably  removed  from  the  incisal 
surface,  permitting  a  considerable  overlap 
of  the  opposing  teeth. — Oom.  1896. 

Lower.  [St]  Situated  below  a  recognized 
level.  Applied  in  dentistry  to  the  lower 
jaw,  teeth,  lip,  artificial  denture,  etc.  Not 
"inferior." 

Alaaillary.  [St.,  G.]  Pertaining  to  the  max- 
illn  or  jaws. 

Special:  Maaillary  surface.  The  surface 
of  a  tray,  impression,  or  artificial  denture 
that  rests  upon  the  maxilla,  either  upper 
or  lower. — Weiea. 

Meohanioal.  [St.,  G.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
mechanics  on  the  physical  side. 

Mechanical  dentiat.  A  dentist  confining  him- 
self to  laboratory  work.  Not  an  oper- 
ator, prosthetist,  or  orthodontist — W. 

Mold  (preferred  to  mould).  (Verb,  the  act 
of  forming  a  matrix  for  a  casting.)  The 
form  or  matrix  for  shaping  anything  in  a 
fluid  or  plastic  condition. 

Model.  [St.,  G.]  (Lat.  modue,  measure.) 
An  object  representing  accurately  some- 
thing to  be  made  or  already  existing.  A 
material  pattern  of  natural,  heroic,  or  di- 
minutive size.  Sculpture:  The  plaster  or 
clay  original  of  a  work  to  be  executed  in 
stone  or  metal;  a  person  who  does  duty 
as  a  copy  or  pattern  for  painters  or 
sculptors.  A  sculptor  may  idealize  his 
living  model;  but  his  workman  must  ex- 
actly copy  tbe  model  he  has  made  in  clay. 

Special:  In  dentistry  a  plaster  model 
Is  lued  to  make  a  metal  easting  or  die. 

Wax  models,  which  are  to  be  reproduced, 
or  the  outlines  retained  in  the  complete 
woric  Models  are  extensively  used  in  tech- 
nic work.  Plaster  models  are  never  used 
in  vulcanite  work.  ''Model*'  is  often  im- 
properly used  for  oaat  (which  see). 

Moiling  oompound.  A  material  for  taking 
impressions,  oonsisting  of  a  gum  (as  dam- 
mar, cowdie,  or  copal),  stearin,  and  French 
cbaik. 

Moldine.  A  compound  of  potter's  clay  and 
glycerin  used  for  taking  impressions. — 
Qorgas. 

Uohle  metal.  [St.]  A  metal  which  does  not 
unite  with  oxygen  when  exposed  to  the  air 
or  a  red  heat.    {See  Baee  metal.) 

Ohtwrator.  [G.]  That  which  closes  a  cavity. 
Dental  obturator,  an  instrument  made  of 
metal  or  hard  vulcanite,  for  an  opening  in 
the  roof  of  the  mouth.    (See  Velum.) 

Occlude,   To  strike  against,  or  close;  as  the 
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upper  and  lower  teeth  in  a  hinge^joint 
articulator. — Black.     (See  Articulate.) 

Oxidizing  flame.    (See  Flame.) 

Periphery.  [St.,  G.]  Special:  The  outer 
edge  of  the  baee-plate  of  an  artificial  den- 
ture.— W. 

Pi«T.   [St.]   From  Gk.  petra,  a  rock.  It  con- 
veys the  idea  of  a  built-up  maae  as  a 
aupport. 
Preference  ginn  to  Afrtttment. 
Plain  twth.   Artificial  teeUi  witiiout  poree- 
•  lain  gum  extension. 

Floater  of  Pari*.  [St.,  G.]  Calcined  gyp- 
nun.  Used  in  making  impreBsionii,  casts, 
models,  etc. 

Plate.  A  flat,  extended,  rigid  body,  as  of 
metal. 

Special:   The  base  upon  which  artificial 
teeth  are  mounted. 
Plate-teeth.    Artificial  teeth  with  headless 
pins,  designed  for  metal  backing  and  sol- 
dering. 

Platinized  gold.  Gold  plate  covered  on  one  or 
both  Bides  with  platinum. — Com.  1B9B. 

Platinous  gold.  Gold  containing  a  small  per- 
centage of  platinum,  often  called  "clasp 
gold."— Com.  1896. 

Platinous  stiver.  Silver  containing  a  small 
amount  of  platinum.  In  England  known 
as  ''dental  alloy." 

Porcelain.  [St.,  G.]  ( Porce'-lain. )  Pottery 
is  divided  into  three  claaaes— earthenware, 
stoneware,  and  porcelain.  Porcelain  is  sub- 
divided into  three  classes — hard,  natural 
soft,  and  artificial  soft.  Dental  porcelain 
belongs  to  the  subdivision  "bard  porcelain." 
Hard  porcelain  is  kaolin  and  quartz  with  a 
feldspathic  glaze. 

Dental  porcelain  may  be  defined  as:  A 
solidified  auspension  of  one  or  more  un- 
fused  silicious  substances  in  a  fused  sili- 
cate.— W.  Porcelain  is  high-  or  low- 
fusing  dependent  upon  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  basic  (alkali)  ingredient. 
Any  porcelain  becomes  glass  when  there 
is  a  fusion  of  all  of  its  necessary  constit- 
uents. 

Post.  [St.]  An  upright  piece  of  timber, 
metal,  or  other  material,  used  as  a  support. 
Used  synonymously  with  "dowel,*'  but 
dowel  ia  the  preferred  term.    (See  Dowel.) 

Pro8th€ais.  [St.,  G.]  (ProB'-thes-i^  St.  and 
G.;  pros'-tbe-ais.  Com.  1895.  From  Gk. 
pro  or  pros,  and  tithemi,  to  place.)  The 
replacing  with  an  artificial  substitute  a 
lost  part  or  organ. 

Special:  The  science,  art.  and  esthetics 
of  restoring  a  lost  dental  organ  or  organs 
and  associate  parts  with  an  artificial  sub- 
stitute.—W. 


Proatkodontia.  (From  two  Greek  wordi 
meaning  '*to  replace  teeth.") 

While  the  word  is  perfectly  formed,  it 
is  too  restricted  ia  its  meaning  and  eos- 
a  very  erroneous  and  detrimntil 
idea ;  therefore  it  should  be  banished  from 
dental  nommclature. 

Redtteing  flame.  [St.]  The  inner  portion  d 
a  blow-pipe  flame  that  will  reduce  metaUie 
oxids  or  metallic  salts  to  a  molten  netsl 
button.    (See  Plame.) 

BaUef.  [St.]  Special :  A  space  created  Qixn 
the  maxillary  surface  of  an  artificial  den- 
ture to  keep  it  from  resting  unduly  npoD 
the  hard  tiMues. 

Samovable.    (See  Bridge.) 

Reaorptiwt.  [St.,  G.]  The  taking  up  thn>u{fa 
the  action  of  absorbent  vessels,  of  tiane 
already  formed. — 8t. 

The  alveolar  process  ia  reaorbed,  or  re- 
moved by  resorption.    (See  Absorption,) 

Retention  of  artificial  dentures.  By— Ad- 
hesion by  contact;  atmospheric  pressure; 
clasps;  clamps;  ferrules;  spiral  spring!; 
spring  plates. 

Rubber.  [St.,  G.]  A  name  for  unvuleaniied 
caoutchouc. 

Ruga  and  Raphe.  [St.,  G.]  Ruga,  pi.  a. 
The  laieral  folds  or  ridges  in  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  vault  of  the  mouth. 

Raphe.     Applied   to  the  ridge  in  tint 
median  line  of  the  vault  of  the  mouth. 

Section  or  section  teeth.  [St.]  Blocks  of  Me 
or  more  teeth  with  pink  gum  attachment 

Shell  croum.    See  Crotwi. 

Short-bite  teeth.  Porcelain  teeth  with  pini 
arranged  near  the  inciaal  edge  of  the  tooth, 
which  arrangement  allows  only  a  short  bp 
over  the  opposing  teeth. 

Soft  solder.  [St.]  A  solder  which  melts  be- 
low a  red  heat,  usiially  restricted  to  allop 
of  tin  and  lead. 

Solder.  [St.]  A  fusible  alloy  used  for  join- 
ing two  metallic  substances  or  surfaces. 

Soldering  block.  [St.]  A  aupport  for  hold- 
ing the  work  while  soldering. 

Soldering  flame.  [St.]  Same  as  reducing 
flame. 

Soldering  iron.  [St]  A  tool  with  wUdi 
soft  solder  is  melted  and  applied. 

Spence  compound.  A  compound  of  plaster  <f 
Paris,  Portluid  cement,  and  sand.  Used 
for  making  hard  easts  for  vulcanite,  ete. 

Splint,  dentoL  Special :  An  appliance  mide 
of  metal  or  vulcanite  for  supporting  eithtf 
a  fractured  maxilla  or  mandible. 

Splint,  interdentai.  Special:  An  appliut* 
made  of  metal  or  vulcanite  and  placed 
between  the  jaws  to  support  a  fnetm 
of  either  the  maxilla  or  mandible,  or  both. 
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Strmgkt-jrin  teeth.  Artificial  teeth  with  the 
pins  arranged  in  a  line  parallel  with  the 
long  axis  of  the  tooth. — Com.  J896. 

SuMitute.  [St.,  G.]  That  which  takes  the 
place  or  serves  in  lieu  of  another.  A  term 
preferred  by  Dr.  W.  Storer  How  to 
"dummy,"  in  bridge  work. 

It  is  a  much  more  expressive  and  de- 
sirable term,  and  should  be  adopted  by 
the  profession. — W, 

Suction  plate.  [St.]  {Lat.  sugo,  to  suck.) 
The  term  is  neither  euphonious  nor  well 
applied.  A  better  term  would  be  pres- 
ture  plate. — W. 

Surface.  The  surfaces  of  an  artificial  den- 
ture are — ^Labial,  buccal,  Ungual,  and  max- 
illary.— TF. 

Bwtge.  [St.]  Special:  To  shape  between  a 
die  and  counter-die. — Com.  1895. 

Sweat.  [St.]  To  send  forth,  exude,  or  per- 
spire. "Sweating"  used  synonymously  with 
"autogenous."  Not  euphonious,  but  best 
describe  the  process. — W. 

Teeth,  artifioial.  Forma  or  kinds  of  artifi- 
cial teeth : 

Tube.  A  tooth  having  a  thin  platinum 
tube  occupying  the  center  of  its  long 
axis. 

Pinleu.    Having  holes  and  grooves  in 

which  vulcanite  is  attached. 
Plate.   Having  long  pins  and  flat  back 

for  solder  work. 
Facing.   Same  as  plate,  only  thinner. 
Saddle-lMCk.   Having  a  concave  eervico- 

Ungual  portion. 
Bum.  ^ving  a  gum-colored  portion  at- 

taehed. 

PUUn.  Without  gum  portion. 
Cro$B-pin.    Having  pins  at  right  angles 

to  the  long  axis  of  the  tooth. 
Straight-pin.   Having  pins  parallel  with 

the  long  axis  of  the  tooth. 
SUtt-atid-bar.   A  removable  tooth  with  a 

slot  in  it  to  slip  over  a  bar. 
Bar-and-tM.   Having  a  bar  attached  to 

the  tooth  to  sUp  into  a  slotted  backing. 
Short-bite.  Having  the  shoulder  and  pins 

near  the  incisive  edge. 


Long-bite.   Having  the  shoulder  and  pins 

near  the  middle  of  the  tooth. 
Vulcanite.   Having  short,  headed  pins. 
Vacuum  chamber.  A  space  entirely  devoid  of 
matter;  applied  to  the  depression  in  a 
denture  calculated  to  assist  in  retaining 
it  in  place. 

Velum  rubber.  Rubber  with  about  one-fifth 
of  its  weight  of  sulfur.  Suitable  for  mak- 
ing artificial  palates.  Ronains  pliable  after 
vulcanization. 

Velum  vulcanite.  Velum  rubber  after  vul- 
canization. 

Vuleanite  flask.  A  sectional  metal  box  for 
holding  an  artificial  denture  while  being 
vulcanized. 

Vulcanite.  [St.,  O.]  Rubber  or  caoutchouc 
that  has  been  compounded  with  sulfur  and 
subjected  to  heat. 

Vulcanization.  [St.]  The  method  of  convert- 
ing rubber  into  vulcanite. 

Waa.  [St.,  G.]  Wax  is  extensively  used  in 
the  dental  laboratory.  Pure  beeswax,  for 
impressions  and  articulating  models.  Wax 
and  paraffin,  or  earthwax,  for  trial  base- 
plates, articulating  models,  etc. 

ffard  uwF,  for  securely  cementing  parts 
in  crown  and  bridge  work. 

Adhesive  loaw,  which  is  less  brittle  and 
more  adhesive  than  hard  wax,  is  sometimee 
desired. 

Dr.  Goslee,  "Principles  and  Practice  of 
Crowning  Teeth,"  gives  the  following  for- 

mulse; 

Bard  wax.  Resin  2  to  4  parts,  wax  1 
part.  Adhesive  wasB.  White  beeswax  8 
OS.,  pulverized  white  resin  1}  oz.,  gum 
dammar  H  oz.  Melt  materials  in  the  order 
named. 

Weld.  [St.]  To  unite  or  consolidate;  aa 
weld  to  gold  in  filling.  Used  synonymously 
with  "autogenous  soldering"  and  "sweat- 
ing." It  should  not  be  so  used,  m  force 
is  the  first  requisite  in  welding,  and  force 
is  not  used  in  autogenous  soldering  or 
sweating. 

Zylomte.    [St.,  G.]    (Same  as  Celluloid.) 
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A  VACAI7CT  IK  BBNTAIi  JOUBNAItlSM. 


Br  WILLIAH  H.  TRUEMAH,  D.D.9.»  Phlladelpbia,  Pa. 


( Read  before  Section  I  of  tlie  National  Dental  AMOclation,  Atlanta,  Oa., 

September  18,  1906.) 


NOTWITHSTANDING  that  there 
are  many  dental  journals  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  their  ob- 
jects and  aims  cover  a  wide  field,  there 
remains  a  vacancy.  The  scientifically  in- 
clined are  provided  with  stately  joximals 
that  fully  meet  their  needs,  while  readers 
who  desire  to  be  amused  find  others 
wherein  science,  practical  suggestions, 
and  jokes — good,  bad,  and  indifferent — 
are  freely  commingled.  Betwixt  and  be- 
tween these  extremes  we  find  well-con- 
ducted dental  journals  devoted  to  special 
branches  of  the  science;  others  that  ap- 
peal, in  a  measure  at  least,  to  the  laity, 
and  are  intended  as  much  for  the  wait- 
ing-room as  for  the  office.  The  colleges 
have  their  journals,  published  in  the  in- 
terests of  their  students.  Not  one,  bo  far 
as  the  writer  knows,  on  this  side  of  the 
sea,  has  been  especially  devoted  to  the  up- 
building of  the  dental  profession  as  an 
organized  body.  This  is  the  vacancy  to 
which  I  ask  your  attention. 

That  the  vacancy  exists  in  this  year 
of  grace  1906  indicates  an  oversight  on 
the  part  of  the  profession's  leaders. 

On;anization  makes  the  vast  difference 
in  e&otiveness  between  a  mob  and  an 
army.  The  dental  profession  in  the 
United  States  is  a  mob.  It  lacks  the  in- 
spiration, the  discipline,  and  the  unity 
conferred  by  a  thorough  and  effective  or- 
ganization. Its  many  associations  inter- 
est but  a  moiety  of  the  profession.  They 
are  independent  units,  each  going  its  own 
way  with  but  little  regard  or  concern  for 
its  fellows.  It  has  no  controlling  or  di- 
recting head.  It  has  no  mouthpiece.  It 
has  no  systematic  means  or  methods  for 
reaching  its  scattered  members,  or  those 
who  newly  enter  its  ranks,  to  interest 
them  in  matters  concerning  the  profes- 


sion at  large.  This  aimlessness,  this 
want  of  organization,  subjects  its  active 
members  to  a  needless  and  wasteful  du- 
plication of  effort  in  some  cases,  and 
leads  to  working  at  cross  purposes  in 
others.  Notwithstanding  the  many  dental 
journals  published  in  the  United  States, 
there  is  not  one  to  which  a  practitioner 
can  look  for  information  regarding  the 
profession  in  his  own  state,  its  numbers, 
its  associations,  its  prospects,  or  its  needs; 
not  one  concerned  in  giving  him  infomu- 
tion  on  these  points  regarding  the  profes- 
sion at  large,  its  educational  institutions, 
or  the  legal  requirements  of  the  several 
states.  How  many  can  answer  offhand. 
How  many  dental  societies  are  there  in 
your  own  state  ?  How  many  dental  prac- 
titioners ?  How  many  of  these  are  anem- 
hers  of  a  local  or  of  a  state  society? 
Where,  indeed,  let  me  ask,  can  this  infor- 
mation be  obtained?  or,  when  obtained, 
how  can  it  be  made  generally  known  to 
your  fellows  ?  The  writer  knows  of  but 
one  publication  in  the  United  States  that 
pretends  to  give  information  of  this  kind, 
or  from  which  it  can  be  gleaned.  This 
is  a  commercial  enterprise,  and  so  expen- 
sive tiiat  but  few  can  afford  a  copy. 

The  result  of  this  is  that  but  few  den- 
tal practitioners  have  any  knowledge  of. 
or  interest  in  professional  societies,  and 
even  the  members  of  the  societies,  as  a 
rule,  are  satisfied  to  be  interested  only  in 
local  affairs.  Dental  practitioners  may 
Imow,  in  a  perfunctory  sort  of  a  way, 
that  there  is  in  their  state  a  state  dentil 
society,  and  that  somewhere  there  is  a 
National  Dental  Association.  Society 
members  may  be  reminded  of  their  ei- 
istence  once  a  year,  it  may  be,  when  the 
local  society  goes  through  the  form  of 
electing  delegates  to  these  important  as- 
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gociations,  or  once  in  the  twelve  months 
when  they  receive  a  program  of  the  com- 
ii^  meeting.  Whait  are  their  functions, 
vherein  do  they  differ  from  the  local  so- 
ciety, or  what  are  the  relations  of  the 
local,  the  state,  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation, the  one  to  the  other? — who  can 
answer  ? 

A  dental  practitioner,  unless  a  member 
of  these  distant  societies  or  happening  to 
be  a  subscriber  to  the  journal  in  wMch 
their  proceedings  are  pubUriied,  may 
wind  up  a  long  end  active  life  in  blissfal 
ignorance  of  their  existence.  What  is  to 
hinder?  They  make  no. effort  to  reach 
him,  nor  to  interest  him  in  their  affairs. 

No  one  will  contend,  I  am  persuaded, 
that  this  is  a  desirable  state  of  affairs. 

At  this  time  there  seems  io  be  an  awak- 
ening to  the  evil  associated  with  this, 
and  a  desire  and  an  effort  to  correct  it. 
The  question  'of  interchange  of  state  li- 
cense is  bringing  to  the  fore  the  want  of 
unity  between  the  states  regarding  pro- 
fessional requirements,  and  is  leading, 
slowly  yet  surely,  to  a  universally  recog- 
nized standard.  Some  of  the  state  soci- 
eties, by  a  vigorous  effort,  have  greatly 
incr^sed  their  membership,  and  their 
example  will  no  doubt, stimulate  others 
to  do  likewise.  There  is  dissatisfaction 
with,  and  a  satisfaction  within,  the 
National  Association  and  its  branches; 
there  is  a  g«ieral  feeling  that  it  is  not 
measuring  up  io  its  possibilities — and 
this  promises  a  betterment  in  the  near 
future.   These  all  are  healthy  signs. 

The  dental  societies  need  some  means 
to  enable  their  members  to  keep  in  step, 
to  work  together,  to  systematize  their  ef- 
forts and  conserve  their  strength.  Fur- 
thermore, 'Uiey  need  some  more  effective 
means  tlMin  now  possessed  to  reach,  bring 
under  thdr  influence,  and  secure  the  co- 
opeTation  of  a  larger  number  of  dental 
practitioners.  To  assist  in  this  the 
writer  suggests  the  publication  by  the 
state  societies  at  frequent  and  stated  in- 
tervals, of  a  journal  especially  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  the  profession  in  the 
state— a  journal  especially  designed  to 
bring  about  a  closer  fellowship  between 
the  state  and  the  local  societies.  This 
should  give  the  name,  location,  executive 


officers,  the  program  of  each  meeting, 
and  now  and  again  the  membership  list 
of  each  local  society  in  the  state.  In 
addition  to  this,  such  it^ns  of  infor- 
mation as  will  tend  to  keep  the  state 
society's  progress  and  needs  before  the 
dental  practitioners.  This  might  be 
made  sufficiently  inexpensive  for  each 
issue  to  be  sent  regularly  to  every  den- 
tal practitioner  in  the  state,  and  to  all 
others  requesting  it  and  willing  to. pay 
Its  cost  and  postage.  This  woidd  prove 
but  a  slight  tax  upon  the  finances  of  a 
large  state  society,  while  the  smaller 
state  societies  by  uniting  could  do  the 
same  in  their  bailiwick  without  embar- 
rassment. 

By  a  similar  inexpensive  journal, 
freely  distributed  to  the  members  of  its 
afiSliating  societies,  the  National  Dental 
Association  could  keep  in  close  touch 
with  the  state  societies,  and  through 
them  with  the  profession  at  large.  The 
journal  of  the  National  Dental  Associa- 
tion, in  addition  to  bringing  prominently 
before  the  profession  the  state  societies, 
the  number  of  their  members,  synopses 
of  their  proceedings  so  far  as  they  might 
be  of  more  -than  local  interest,  would  of 
course  give  prominence  to  its  own  affairs. 
It  would  invite  attention  to  its  own  ad 
interim  work.  The  needs  of  its  sections 
and  committees,  and  the  progress  made 
by  them,  might  be  helpfully  presented 
from  time  to  time.  Its  financial  state- 
ments, laid  before  the  profession  in  ad- 
vance of  its  meetings,  would  invite  confi- 
dence and  would  be  suggestive.  Changes 
in  the  dental  laws  of  the  various  states, 
judicial  decisions  bearing  upon  them,  the 
more  important  doings  of  the  National 
Association  of  Dental  Faculties,  of  the 
National  Association  of  Dental  Exam- 
iners, and  of  the  state  examining  boards, 
being  matters  of  general  interest,  would 
naturally  find  a  place  on  its  pages,  not 
only  in  order  to  give  them  a  wide  circu- 
lation, but  to  place  them  on  record  where 
they  could  readily  be  found.  By  confin- 
ing itself  to  the  business  affairs  of  gen- 
eni  interest  to  the  profession;  presenting 
promptly  and  in  a  compact  and  conve- 
nient form  for  preservation  and  ready 
reference  matters  of  vital  importance 
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not  now  published — or  if  published  at  all, 
in  so  scattered  a  form  among  many  jour- 
nals as  to  render  them  practically  inac- 
cessible— such  a  journal  would  have  a 
useful  field  entirely  its  own,  and  would 
assist  materially  in  building  up  the  busi- 
ness end  of  professional  oi^aaizations. 

Such  a  journal  need  not  contain  a 
stated  number  of  pages,  but  may  be  con- 
tracted or  expanded  in  accordance  witii 
the  volume  of  matter  in  hand.  The  ex- 
pense of  its  publication  and  distribution 
can  well  be  met  by  the  National  Dental 
Jjsociation  without  embarrassment.  If 
need  be,  the  addition  of  advertising  pages 
would  offset  to  some  extent  its  financial 
burden.  It  cannot  expect,  at  first  at 
least,  any  revenue  from  subscriptions, 
although  the  state  societies  might  extend 
a  helping  hand.  For  several  years  the 
advisability  of  the  National  Dental  Asso- 
ciation having  a  journal  of  its  own  and 
publishing  ite  own  proceedings  has  been 
discussed.  The  attempt  by  the  associa- 
tion to  publish  fl  dental  journal  in  com- 
petition with  those  now  in  existence  is 
not  a  promising  venture.  The  associa- 
tion has  no  experience,  is  not  strong 
in  membership,  has  no  capital,  has  but 
little  prospect  of  sufficient  financial 
backing;  it  cannot  command  the  fa- 
cilities nor  the  same  careful  economic 
business  management  as  can  a  well-estab- 
lished, prosperous  business  house.  The 


dental  profession  seems  well  satisfied 
with  its  present  professional  journals. 
They  have  served,  and  do  now  weU  serve 
as  exponents  of  professional  progress  in 
science,  in  art,  and  in  uaefulness.  In 
many  of  them  there  is  much  to  commend 
and  but  little  to  object  to;  they  are  well 
managed  and  keep  well  to  tiie  fore.  They 
are  supplied  at  a  cost  so  close  to  that  of 
their  manufacture  that  competition  io 
subscription  price  is  out  of  the  question. 
They  are  satisfactory  to  their  sutecribers, 
to  their  contributors,  and  to  a  majority 
of  the  profession.  Until  the  profession 
is  educated  to  appreciate  sentiment  above 
dollars,  yards,  and  pounds,  the  dental 
journals  as  now  published  will  easily 
hold  their  own.  The  time  may  come 
when  this  may  be  changed ;  it  is  not  yet 
in  sight  Until  then  it  is  best  to  avoid 
an  experiment  in  which  failure  would  not 
only  entail  a  serious  finaflcial  loss,  bat 
would  furthermore  prove  a  disaster  by 
discouraging  another  effort. 

By  at  firat,  as  it  were,  "feeling  one's 
way,"  and  at  a  moderate  cost  entering 
a  new  field — one  entirely  devoid  of  com- 
petition— ^with  the  int^tion  of  advan- 
cing along  lines  suggested  by  experience 
when  increased  .resources  make  an  ad- 
vance prudent,  there  will  be  less  risk 
of  failure;  and  failure,  should  it  come, 
will  be  less  conspicuous  and  less  disas- 
trous. 


COKTOUB  AXTD  OCCIiVmOZr  OBTATNBB  WITH  CAST  FII.IJK68 
WITHOUT  WAXIKO  OB  I29TX»TIKG. 


Br  A.  H.  JACK80H.  D.D.8.,  Hae«a,  Ga. 


(Clinio  preBented  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Dental  Assqpiation,  Atlanta,  Oa., 

September  18,  1906.) 


AFTER  securing  a  good  matrix, 
thicken  it  with  22-k.  gold  solder. 
Then  cut  a  strip  of  22-k.  or  24-k. 
gold  plate  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  wide, 
and  tack  the  end  of  the  cervical  margin 


of  the  matrix  by  re-fiowing  the  solder. 
Place  the  matrix  in  position  on  the  tooth, 
and  with  pliers  bend  the  strip  of  gold  to 
conform  to  the  outline  of  the  area  with 
which  the  filling  shoold  come  in  contact 
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Burnish  the  margins  of  the  matrix  and 
remove  it  from  the  tooth.  The  result 
thus  obtained  is  shown  in  Fig.  1. 

Fro.  1. 


as  the  soldering  was  completed,  to  show 
how  the  Bol^r  will  cling  to  the  outline 
strip. 


FlQ.  3. 


Fro.  2. 


FlQ.  4. 


To  protect  the  matrix  and  to  facilitate 
handling,  a  bit  of  investment  material  is 
used,  as  shown  in  Fig.  S. 

The  next  step  is  the  flowing  of  the 
20-k.  solder  between  the  matrix  and  the 
outline  band  until  the  desired  result 
is  obtained,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  One 
Bide  of  the  inlay  shown  at  Fig.  3  has  been 
polished,  but  the  other  side  is  shown  just 


Fig.  4  shows  a  single  contour  with 
the  strip  in  position  ready  for  the 
soldering.  This  little  strip  of  gold  may 
be  used  to  contour  or  raise  the  cusps  of 
bicuspids  or  molars  by  means  of  cast 
fillings.  A  piece  of  iron  wire,  secured 
into  the  investment  material  at  one  end, 
is  of  great  value  as  a  means  of  handling 
during  the  final  soldering. 


HANUAIi  TBAINIXG  AN  ZSBSIiKTIAIi  TO  DBKTAXi  EDUCATION. 


By  BVRTOH  lAB  THORPE,  H.D^  D.D.B.,  St.  Lovlii,  Misnwl. 


(Read  before  Section  II  of  the  National  Dental  Association,  Atlanta,  Qa., 

September  18,  1906.) 


IN  contending  that  manual  training  is  a 
prerequisite  to  dental  education  the 
writer  would  not  discredit  or  under- 
estimate the  skill  of  the  many  men  who 
in  the  past  with  their  mechanical  and  ar- 
tistic talent  have  ornamented  dentistry. 
In  reviewing  the  careers  of  our  foremost 
practitionerB  who  have  made  reputations 
for  themselves,  it  is  a  notable  fact  that 


the  majority,  before  they  became  famous 
as  dentists,  had  enjoyed  the  benefits  of 
manual  training  in  some  form  or  other, 
and  this  doubtless  developed  the  skill 
which  they  later  exhibited  in  dentistry. 
As  many  of  them  were  mechanics,  who 
would  gainsay  that  the  preliininary  train- 
ing obtained  in  the  occupations  of  black- 
smith, barber,  travelii^  tinker^— all  hon- 
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orable  vocations — did  not  make  it  pos- 
sible for  our  professional  forefathers  to 
accomplish  what  they  did.  For  instance, 
Hayden,  whom  we  may  safely  denomi- 
nate the  ^'father  of  dental  science,"  was 
a  carpenter  and  architect ;  Eleazer 
Farmly  was  a  printer  by  trade;  W.  H. 
Atkinson  and  W.  W.  Allport  were  both 
tailors'  apprentices;  Elisha  Townsend 
was  a  watchmaker  in  his  early  youth ; 
John  Greenwood,  a  maker  of  nautical  and 
mathematical  instruments;  Amos  West- 
cott,  an  inventor  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments; Edward  Maynard,  a  blacksmith, 
civil  engineer,  and  architect,  and  later 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  inventors;  S. 
P.  Hullihen,  a  silversmith  by  trade ;  Mar- 
shall -H.  Webb  and  W.  G.  A.  Bonwill, 
inventive  prodigies;  John  J.  R.  Patrick 
and  N.  C.  Keep,  jewelers  and  diamond- 
setters;  Eliaha  Neall,  a  traveling  tinter 
and  clock  and  watch  repairer,  while  many 
others  followed  similar  vocations,  or  ob- 
tained a  crude  manual  training  in  early 
youth  on  the  farm,  which  is  one  of  the 
best  schools  to  give  the  man  self-reliance 
and  manipulative  dexterity;  for  it  is  a 
fact  that  when  a  man  is  able  to  do  things, 
both  mechanical  and  artistic,  he  possesses 
a  degree  of  self-reliance,  self-mastery, 
judgment,  and  poise  of  character  obtain- 
able by  no  other  means.  Having  acquired 
these  qualities,  he  will  have  an  appreci- 
ation for  the  dignity  of  labor,  and  will 
be  able  to  concentrate  his  thoughts  upon 
things  both  mental  and  material. 

Probably  the  best  fruit  of  manual 
training  is  the  acquiring  of  the  habit  of 
mechanical  analysis,  which  can  be  learned 
only  by  actual  work  with  tools  and  ma- 
terials. In  ancient  times,  "Schools  were 
for  the  study  and  mastery  of  books.  The 
arts  of  the  schoolroom  were  'for  masters 
and  freemen,  hence  they  were  noble  and 
were  called  liberal  arts.  The  arts  of  the 
mechanics  were  for  serving-men,  and 
were  acquired  only  by  intimate  associ- 
ation with  mechanics;  so  the  practical 
arts  were  held  to  be  degrading  because 
of  requiring  a  base  companionship." 
Criticisms  and  objections  to  educational 
manual  training  have  appeared  with  less 
frequency  in  later  years,  and  the  object 
and  value  of  such  training  is  rapidly  be- 


ing recognized  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  Men  of  all  ages  have  recognized 
the  value  of  skill  gained  in  the  use  of 
tools.  Time  will  not  permit  of  our  going 
into  an  historical  resume  of  maaiul 
training,  although  it  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  Vulcan,  Archimedes,  J.  J.  Boussean, 
Peter  the  Great,  our  own  Emerson,  and 
many  others  advocated  systematic  in- 
struction and  practice  in  the  details  of 
an  occupation.  In  days  past  it  was  taken 
for  granted  that  the  avenue  by  which 
mec^nical  skill  could  be  acquired  lay 
only  through  apprenticeship.  The  prog- 
resB  made  in  educational  matters  in  tbe 
past  is  nowhere  more  marked  thwi  in 
the  teaching  of  the  mechanic  arts. 
Twenty-six  years  ago  the  first  manual 
training  school  in  the  world — with  a 
course  of  study  "designed  to  combine 
manual  with  mental  training;  to  put  the 
liberal  arts  and  the  mechanic  arts  side 
by  side;  to  deal  simultaneously  with 
material  forces  and  appliances  and  spirit- 
nal  forces  and  appliances;  to  cultivate 
the  judgment  and  executive  faculties  as 
well  as  the  memory  and  the  understand- 
ing; to  extend  the  humanities  so  as  to 
include  human  life,  human  activities,  and 
human  needs  aa  they  exist  now"— was 
founded  in  the  city  of  St.  Ijouis,  as  a  de- 
partment of  Washington  University,  by 
Prof.  C.  M.  Woodward,  who  from"  that 
time  to  the  present  has  been  at  the  head 
of  the  institution  as  its  director.  In  this 
institution,  thoroughly  equipped  with  all 
appliances  and  appiuratus,  the  student 
is  taught  the  fundamental  principles  of 
mechanics,  mathematics,  physics,  chem- 
istry, metallurgy,  electricity,  etc.  The 
course  of  instruction  embraces  six  pu^ 
allel  lines,  as  follows: 

First:  A  course  of  mathematics,  in- 
cluding algebra,  plane  and  solid  geom- 
etry, plane  trigonometry,  and  higher 
algebra. 

Second:  A  course  of  science,  includ- 
ing zoology,  botany,  chemistry,  and  phy- 
sics. 

Third:  An  extended  course  of  Eng- 
lish language  and  literature,  including 
grammar,  rhetoric,  composition,  and  his- 
tory. 

Fourth:   A  course  in  history  or  a 
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foreign  language,  governed  by  the  usual 
restrictions  concerning  eleotives  in  sec- 
ondary schools. 

Fifth:  A  course  in  drawing — free- 
hand, mechanical,  and  architectural. 

Sixth:  A  course  of  tool  instruction, 
including  joinery,  wood-carving,  wood- 
turning,  molding,  pattern-making,  sold- 
ermg,  forging,  and  bench  and  machine 
work  in  metals. 

When  a  student  has  completed  this 
course  his  hand  and  biain  are  both 
trained  to  produce  exact  and  artistic  re- 
sults. The  element  of  manual  labor  en- 
ters into  the  life-work  of  the  dentist 
more  than  into  any  other  calling.  The 
underlying  fundamentals  are  mechanics 
combined  with  art.  The  writer  has  been 
a  close  observer  of  the  results  of  manual 
training,  and  has  noted  that  the  students 
who  have  taken  this  course  prior  to  study- 
ing dentistry  make  very  superior  dentists 
—far  surpassing  the  nntntored  fellow 
student  in  technic  work.  Personal  ex- 
perience, as  in  manual  training,  is  the 
only  effective  way  to  train  and  develop 
the  brain  cells  which  control  the  move- 
ments of  the  hand,  and  the  value  of  this 
method  of  preliminary  education  to  those 
who  would  take  up  the  stndy  of  dentistry 
cannot  be  overestimated. 

It  may  be  contended  -that  the  dental 
stadent  has  sufficient  manual  training 
in  the  laboratory  courses  in  our  schools. 
Preliminary  educational  manual  train- 
ing is  not  training  the  hand  to  turn  out 


finished  products,  as  in  the  laboratory, 
but  the  training  of  the  brain  Ihrough  the 
faculties  of  perception,  with  elemental 
studies  of  beauty,  harmony,  precision, 
and  accuracy;  and  although  this  of 
course,  may  result  in  some  finished  prod- 
uct, still  it  is  not  the  hand-produced  ar- 
ticle, but  the  impression  ma^  upon  the 
mind,  that  is  to  be  valued.  If  the  student 
be  slow  of  comprehension,  dull,  uninter- 
ested in  the  principle  of  mechanics,  un- 
able to  see  beauty  in  perfectly  executed 
operations  upon  wood  or  other  materials, 
and  after  careful  training  is  not  properly 
impressed  with  the  value  of  "accuracy 
of  angle  and  precision  of  surface,"  bow 
can  he  hope  to  succeed  in  the  prac- 
tice of  dentistry,  which  is  largely  a  con- 
tinuation of  these  precepts  requiring 
much  care  and  skill  in  their  execution ! 

The  writer  fully  believes  that  if  a 
course  in  manual  truning  were  a  pre- 
liminary requirement  to  the  dental  col- 
lege curriculum,  the  same  as  an  academic 
preparatory  course  is  a  requirement  for 
entrance  io  any  of  our  great  universities, 
all  dentists  of  the  future  would  be  so 
thoroughly  equipped  in  technical  skill 
that  each  would  be  competent  to  prac- 
tice dentistry  with  a  creativeness  that 
would  greatly  enhance  the  worth  and 
standing  of  dentistry. 

Dr.  Hungerford  has  aptly  said  that 
"Science  may  quarry  the  marble,  but 
it  is  the  mechanic,  the  artisan,  that 
chisels  it  unto  the  likeness  of  a  god." 


GORRESPONDMGE. 


SAItOIi  IN  TOOTH-FO'WDBBS. 


To  TBB  EdITOB  or  TBE  DSNTAI,  COSUOB: 

Sir, — In  the  issue  of  the  Dental  Cos- 
mos for  November  1906,  page  1165,  ap- 
pears the  formula  of  a  tooth-powder 
which  I  recommended  ten  years  ago,  and 
which  was  published  at  about  that  time 
in  the  chapter  on  pyorrhea  alveolaris  of 
the  treatise  on  "Applied  (Tberapeutics" 
by  Dr.  Albert  Bobin. 

A  year  after  prescribing  that  formula; 
I  observed  several  cases  of  eczema  of  the 


lips  which  I  soon  traced  to  the  salol  in 

the  powder— inasmuch  as  its  elimination 
from  the  formula  was  followed  by  a  dis- 
appearance of  the  eczema.  Therefore 
salol  should  never  be  used  as  an  ingredi- 
ent of  tooth-powders,  and  personally  I 
have  discarded  it  ever  since. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  C.  HuoENSCHMiDT,  M.D.,  D.D.S. 
Pabis,  FSAircE,  March  1007. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 


"F".  D.  I." 

INTBJKNATIONAIi    DENTAIj  FBBBBATION. 


Snminarjr  of  the  Froceedlnflrs  at  the  Heetlngr  held  at  C»eneTa,  Switz- 
erland, An^Bt  8  and  9,  1906, 

AS 

BepfHted  hj  the  British  Delegates  to  the  Bepreeentatlve  Board  of  the 
Brittsh  Dental  AHOdatlon. 


To  THr  Kepresentatime  Board,  B.  D.  A. : 

We  have  the  honor  +0  submit  the  fol- 
lowing brief  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  meeting  of  the  F.  D.  I.,  held  at 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  August  8  and  9 
1906.  ^  . 

Professor  Miller  of  Berlin  presided. 
Mr.  J.  Howard  Mummery  was  one  of  the 

vice-presidents. 

The  municipal  authorities  of  Geneva 
lent  the  Palais  Eynard  for  the  purposes 
of  the  meetings  and  the  city  and  the 
state  both  lent  their  patronage  and  sup- 
port to  the  Federation. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil on  the  first  day.  Dr.  E.  C.  Kirk, 
secretary,  presented  his  annual  report. 
The  Council,  in  pursuance  of  its  policrf^ 
of  non-intervention  in  strictly  national 
professional  affairs,  declined  the  request 
of  the  Association  of  Dental  Faculties  of 
the  United  States  to  nominate  some  of  its 
members  to  a  board  of  regents  which 
should  be  charged  with  the  consideration 
of  matters  concerning  professional  educa- 
tion in  America. 

The  Odontological  Society  of  Uruguay 
was  admitted  to  the  F.  D.  I. 

An  invitation  was  received  from  the 
Dental  Convention  to  be  held  at  James- 
town, Norfolk,  Va.,  in  September  1907. 


The  Treasurer's  report  and  balance- 
sheet  were  received  and  adopted. 

A  general  discussion  took  place  regard- 
ing the  most  profitable  sphere  of  activity 
for  the  F.  D.  I.  in  the  immediate  future. 
In  this  discussion  Messrs.  Sauvez,  Miller, 
Paterson,  GJodon,  Grevers,  Agnilar,  Gnje, 
and  Campion  took  part.  As  it  appeared 
that  there  was  a  d^nand  for  a  formulated 
ideal  scheme  of  dental  education  bearing 
the  imprimatur  of  the  F.  D.  I.,  it  was 
remitted  to  the  Commission  of  Educatim 
to  draw  up  such  a  scheme. 

On  motion  of  the  British  represaita- 
tives,  paragraph  2  of  Besolution  No.  2, 
adopted  at  Hanover,  was  altered  to 
read — 

The  reports  of  the  different  craiiminioM 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Exeentive  OofuiaL 
No  report  shall  be  regarded  a«  olBdal 
it  has  been  adopted  by  the  Executive  Couodl 

The  International  Commission  of  Den- 
tal Terminology  was  constituted.  For 
Great  Britdn  the  following  were  nomi- 
nated: A.  Hopewell-Smith,  W.  Guy,  W. 
B.  Paterson,  and  J.  F.  Colyer.  J.  Qreyers 
was  appointed  chairman  of  this  commis- 
sion. 

To  the  International  Commission  of 
Dental  Legislation,  G.  Cunningliain,  J- 
Gaddes,  and  W.  H.  Dolamore  were  nomi- 
nated. 
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The  principal  work,  which  could  never 
hare  been  carried  through  unless  all  con- 
cerned had  been  anhnatod  by  the  greatest 
enthusiasm  and  ardor,  coupled  with  a 
sincere  desire  for  Ttnanimity  and  mutual 
accommodation,  was  the  preparation  of 
the  reports  of  the  various  commissions. 
It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  add  that  in 
eyery  case  the  report  of  a  commission, 
though  arrived  at  only  after  long  debate 
and  earnest  discussion,  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Bzecutive  Council. 

These  reports  follow: 

CoBuaiMloB  of  Demtel  Hrcl«a«. 

Certain  questions  were  submitted  to 
this  commission,  which  formulated  these 
resolutions  in  response : 

(1)  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for 
Uie  comfort  and  health  of  children,  and  for 
the  improTement  of  the  standard  of  phy- 
dqne  and  beauty,  that  teachers  and  scholars 
in  primary  schools  should  receive  instruction 
in  the  best  means  of  preserving  the  teeth. 

(2)  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
the  teeth  of  all  children,  and  especially  of 
those  between  the  ages  of  five  and  nine  years, 
should  be  carefully  inspected  by  dental  sur- 
geons, and  that  treatment  for  the  prevention 
and  cure  of  dental  caries  should  be  baghn 
u  early  in  life  as  possible. 

(3)  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that 
tbe  teeth  of  children  of  the  poorer  classes 
should  be  examined  and  treated  by  qualified 
dental  surgeons,  who  should  he  appointed  and 
paid  by  the  municipality  or  the  state. 

(4)  The  F.  D.  I.  considers  that  it  is  part 
of  its  duty  to  bring  home  to  the  public  the 
importance  of  the  dentist's  professional  work. 

(5)  In  addition  to  public  instruction  by 
pamphlet,  the  F.  D.  I.  considers  that  this 
may  be  best  attained  by  teaching  the  sphool 
children,  and  providing  for  them  a  dental 
cUnic  at  which  they  may  receive  what  atten- 
tion they  require.  The  F.  D.  I.  exhorts  the 
national  committees  to  approach  their  den- 
tal organizations  with  a  view  to  action  in  the 
matter  of  obtaining  municipal  or  state-aided 
dental  service  for  the  children. 

(6)  The  general  meeting  of  the  F.  D.  I. 
held  at  Geneva,  August  9,  1906,  invites  the 
president  of  the  Executive  Coimcil  to  insti- 
tute a  commission,  composed  of  himself 
and  two  other  members,  charged  to  prepare 
a  pamphlet  instructing  the  public  in  the 
prmeiptes  of  Dental  Hygiene,  utd  to  this  end 
to  procure  and'  consult  pamphleU  of  a  like 
nature  which  may  have  already  heea  pub- 


lished. The  pamphlet  to  be  submitted  to  the 
1907  meeting  of  the  F.  D.  I. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Turnbull  at  Edinburgh  acted 
as  secretary  to  this  commission,  his  re- 
port on  what  had  been  done  in  the  matter 
of  Dental  Hygiene  in  Great  Britain 
being  veiy  cordially  received. 

Coaamlaalom  of  th»  lB««nmtloHml  D««al 
Pnw. 

The  Executive  Council  sanctioned  the 
publication  of  an  International  Dental 
Bulletin,  primarily  devoted  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  F.  D.  I.,  to  be  edited  by 
M.  Paul  Quye,  and  published  in  four 
languages — French,  German,  Spanish, 
and  English.  A  subsidy  of  £40  was 
voted  to  the  BulUtin. 

OommlBBlm  of  Deatal  Leslalatloa. 

This  commission  presented  no  report, 
but  as  a  result  of  its  deliberations  ap- 
pointed three  subcommittees  to  consider 
and  report  on  three  separate  remits. 

OonamlaaiOB  to  DeOne  «  *<H«tiOM«l  Com- 
mittee" of  tke  F.  D.  I. 

This  commission,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Harlan,  Sauvez,  and  Guy,  presented  tiie 
following  report,  which  was  adopted: 


[See  Art.  X.] 


I.  A  National  Committee  is  composed  of 
the  representatives  to  the  Executive  Council 
appointed  by  the  permanently  organized  and 
duly  recognized  natitmal  dental  association 
of  any  country  affiliated  to  the  F.  D.  I. 

II.  Casual  vacancies  on  a  national  com- 
mittee shall  be  filled  by  its  national  dental 
association. 

III.  The  national  committee  of  any  country 
shall  be  elected  by  the  national  dental  asso- 
ciation of  such  country,  and  the  election  rati- 
fied at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  F.  D.  I. 

IV.  Appointments  to  commissions  of  the 
F.  D.  I.  of  members  from  any  country  must 
be  submitted  to  and  assented  to  by  the  na- 
tional committee  of  such  country. 

V.  Power  to  take  action  in  any  country  on 
any  resolution  or  recommendation  of  the  F. 
D.  I.  shall  reside  solely  with  the  national 
dental  association  of  that  country,  which 
may,  however,  delegate  such  power  to  its 
national  committee. 
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VI.  The  F.  D.  I.  Executive  Council  shall 
determine  the  number  of  representatives  to 
represent  a  nation^  dental  association  and 
constitute  the  national  c(munittee. 

VII.  In  countries  There  there  is  no  single 
national  dental  association,  the  national  com- 
mittee shall  be  composed  of  the  representa- 
tives of  one  or  more  permanently  organized 
dental  associations  affiliated  to  the  F.  D.  I- 
and  duly  authorized  by  the  F.  D.  I.  to  elect 
representatives. 

CommlaslOB  vt  VMvmmtiom. 

Extraordinary  interest  was  manifested 
by  the  members  of  this  commiBsion,  and 
a  great  discussion  took  place.  Eventu- 
ally the  commission  appointed  a  subcom- 
mittee, consisting  of  Messrs.  Brophy, 
Ro} ,  and  Guy,  to  formulate  the  report  of 
the'  commission  in  a  seriM  of  resolutions. 

The  following  report,  drafted  by  this 
subcommittee,  became  the  finding  o-f  the 
commission,  and  was  adopted  by  the 
Executive  Council : 

(1) 

RESOUnED,  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  F. 
D.  I.  measures  should  he  taken  to  impress  on 
those  charged  with  the  general  preliminary 
education  of  youth  the  necessity  of  manual 
training  as  the  complement  of  intellectual 
training,  and  that  this  opinion  applies  with 
special  force  to  the  case  of  those  who  are 
destined  to  practice  surgery  or  dental  sur- 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  Ave  mem- 
bers—namely, Meesra.  Brophy  (the  chair- 
man) ,  Godon,  ttXJj,  Guy,  and  Kirk,  with  power 
to  add  to  their  numbei^-be  appointed  to  con- 
sider formally  and  submit  to  the  next  annual 
meeting  of  the  Exwitive  Council  of  the  F.  D. 
I.  a  schedule  showing,  first,  the  minimum, 
secondly,  the  ideal  curriculum  of  dental  in- 
struction, in  accordance  with  the  resolutions 
of  previous  sessions,  to  serve  as  bases  on 
which  schools  in  different  countries  might 
build  up  their  qualifying  curricula. 

(3) 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  F. 
D.  I.  the  armies  and  navies  of  the  world 
should  receive  into  their  services  as  dental 
surgeons  only  men  who  have  completed  the 
prescribed  courses  in  a  reeogniMd  dental 
school  and  have  been  duly  qualified  in  the 
country  of  their  service  as  dental  practi- 
tioners, 

(4) 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  the 
F.  D.  1.  dental  colleges  should  show  in  their 


time-tables  the  actual  duration  in  days  and 
hours  of  their  classes  and  courses  of  in- 
struction. 

(6) 

Resolved,  That  a  committee,  composed  of 
Messrs.  Ouy,  Kirk,  and  Roy,  should  be  tp- 
pointed  to  draw  up  for  the  next  meeting  a 
report  on  the  means  of  establishing  u  In- 
ternational Advisory  Board,  to  study  th« 
qualifications  and  the  value  of  the  diplomas 
in  the  schools  of  different  countries. 

A  resolution  was  also  proposed  by  Dr. 
Chiavaro  to  the  following  effect : 

(6) 

Inaamueh  as  the  curriculum  of  dental 
schools  does  not  impart  the  instmction, 
either  theoretical  or  practical,  which  is  in- 
disp^iaahle  for  those  designing  to  engage  in 
tiie  practice  of  dentistry. 

Resolved,  Iliat  in  the  opinion  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  F.  D.  I,  the  said  curriculum  for 
such  persons  should  be  ao  amended  as  to 
provide  for  instruction  extending  over  a 
period  of  two  calendar  years  of  not  less  than 
1200  hours  each  in  the  special  bnutches  of 
dentistry,  and  that  such  instruction  sbonld 
terminate  in  a  legal  dratal  qualification  only 
after  a  rigid  examination  in  all  the  brancbM 
taught. 

There  was  a  French  text  of  this  resolu- 
tion, but  it  was  ordered  to  be  amended 
in  accordance  with  the  English  resola- 
tion,  and  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  F.  D.  I.  at  Amsterdam  at  the 
beginning  of  August  1907. 

In  conclusion,  we  thank  the  association 
for  the  honor  it  has  done  us  in  electing 
us  as  its  representatives.  We  record  the 
great  pleasure  we  have  had  in  taking  part 
in  the  work  of  the  F.  D.  I.,  our  conviction 
that"  much  good  will  result  from,  the 
meeting  of  men  representing  so  many  m- 
tions,  and  our  hope  that  many  of  our 
members  will  join  the  F.  D.  I.  and  attend 
its  meetings,  thus  admitting  the  existence 
of  and  undertaking  the  burden  of  inter- 
national as  well  as  national  obligations. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  etc., 

J.  H.  MUMMEBT, 

W.  B.  Patebson, 

W.  HARfilSON. 

G.  Campion, 
W.  Gut. 
—British  Dental  Joarml 
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Tenth  Aimaal  Meeting:,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  September  18-81,  1906. 

,  (Continued.) 


^SECTION  Ii  Frostlietlc  Dentistry,  Crown  and  Brldgre  Work,  Ortho- 
dontia, Metallor^,  Chemistry,  and  Allied  SulOects. 

(Oontinued  from  page  380.) 

Chairman— B.  L.  Thqbpb.  St  Louis,  Mo. 
8ecretory—D.  O.  M.  LsCMn,  St.  LouU,  Mo. 


The  next  order  of  business  was  the 
reading  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  J.  Q.  Byuam 
of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  on  "The  Present 
Status  of  the  Porcelain  Inlay."  Dr.  By- 
ram  not  being  present,  hia  paper  was  read 
by  Br.  Geoi^e  E.  Hunt  of  Indianapolis. 

[This  paper  is  printed  in  full  at  page 
433  of  the  present  issue  of  the  Coshos.} 

Discustfion. 

Geo.  T.  Banzet,  Chicago,  III.  My 
first  desire  in  opening  the  discussion 
of  Dr.  Byram's  most  excellent  paper,  is 
to  compliinent  the  essayist  upon  bis  noble 
creation. 

However,  those  who  know  Dr.  Byram, 
and  know  of  the  great  amount  of  work 
which  he  has  done,  both  in  his  practice 
and  experimentally,  conducting  as  he  has 
over  three  thousand  experiments  on  the 
fosibility  of  porcelain,  would  expect  no 
less  able  an  effort  from  such  an  enthu- 
siastic and  conscientious  scientist.  It  is 
a  genuine  pleasure  to  discuss  this  paper, 
and  to  endeavor  to  bring  out  some  points 
which  the  essayist  has  not  particularly 
dwelt  upon.  I  wish  to  emphatically  ap- 
prove of  his  position  when  he  states  that 
porcelain  should  take  its  place  among  the 
other  filling  -materials  and  not  be  used 
exclusively.  I  have  had  sufficient  experi- 
ence with  porcelain  to  know  absolutely 
that  it  cannot  be  used  in  all  cavities  with- 
otit  a  great  and  unwarranted  waste  of 
tooth-Btnicture,  and  no  one  can  practice 
dentistry  conscientiously  who  confines 


himself  to  porcelain  alone  as  a  reparative 

material. 

It  is  unfortunately  true  that  many  are 
discouraged,  some  by  observation  of  work 
which  in  the  beginning  was  not  perfect, 
and  others  because  they  had  not  per- 
fected themselves  before  taking  up  this 
line  of  work.  The  latter  condition 
is  particularly  deplorable,  because  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  convince  these 
individuals  that  they  themselves,  rather 
tiian  the  method,  are  at  fault.  Experi- 
menting in  this  work  must  be  done ;  no 
one  can  escape  it.  The  question  there- 
fore arises.  Shall  the  experiments  be  con- 
ducted on  models  outside  of  the  mouth, 
and  where  your  failures  will  bring  no 
humiliation;  or  will  you  "try  it  on  the 
dog,"  and  thereby  lose  perhaps  some  of 
your  best  patients,  and  your  past  repu- 
tation for  skill  and  progressiveness? 
Knowledge  of  the  technique  and  proper- 
ties of  the  various  porcelains  and  metals 
to  be  employed  as  matrices,  as  well  as 
manipulative  skill,  can  be  obtained  by 
experimenting  on  models  better  than  in 
any  other  way.  It  is  true  that  failure  of 
an  inlay  in  contradistinction  to  that  of 
a  metallic  filling  can  be  easily  deter- 
mined. Becurrence  of  decay,  whith  is 
very  rare,  can  only  occur  at  the  margins, 
and  here  it  is  easily  discovered  and  reme- 
died. It  is  also  true  that  many  crowns 
are  inserted  when  it  could  be  obviated  by 
the  use  of  inlays. 

Porcelain  is  the  ideal  filling  material 
for  all  cavities  which  are  not  subjected 
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to  masticatory  stress,  for  the  reasons 
which  the  essayist  has  advanced,  namely, 
freedom  from  thermal  and  electrical  ac- 
tion, esthetic  appearance,  and  because  of 
its  highly  glazed  surface,  which  inhibits 
to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  mate- 
rial the  retention  of  food  debris.  For  alL 
buccal,  lingual,  and  compound  cavities 
where  the  margins  are  not  in  danger  of 
fracture,  as  well  as  for  the  anterior  teeth, 
I  would  most  heartily  recommend  it. 
Cavity  preparation  must  be  carefully 
studied,  and  for  this  the  work  on  tlw 
models  will  be  the  most  beneficial. 

I  wish  to  take  issue  with  the  essayist 
when  he  declares  that  ''absolute  angles 
both  on  the  margins  and  in  the  cavity  are 
to  be  avoided."  The  more  nearly  abso- 
lute are  the  angles  in  a  cavity,  while  still 
permitting  the  withdrawal  of  the  matrix 
without  distortion,  the  less  will  be  the 
liability  to  dislodgment,  the  more  accu- 
rately will  the  inlay  go  to  its  place  when 
set,  and  the  greater  the  force  which  it 
will  be  possible  to  use  to  expel  the  excess 
cement.  The  margins  should  be  almost 
at  right  angles  to  ttxe  adjacent  tooth-sur- 
face, as  this  form  will  permit  of  the  use 
of  the  great  degree  of  force  necessary  in 
order  to  accurately  burnish  the  matrix, 
and  will  obviarte  the  formfttion  of  frail 
margins  and  friable  inlay  edges.  The 
vast  majority  of  inlay  operators  have  a 
horror  of  getting  folds  of  the  matrix  on 
the  margin.  This,  however,  is  of  abso- 
lutely no  consequence. 

Many  talk  at  great  length  on  cavity 
preparation,  and  then,  in  their  anxiety 
to  prevent  folds  on  the  margin,  tear  the 
matrix  so  badly  that  they  cannot  secure 
perfect  adaptation  to  the  walls  of  the 
cavity,  thus  defeating  the  object  of  their 
careful  preparation.  If  the  margins  have 
been  properly  prepiu%d  at  nearly  right 
angles  to  the  adjacent  surfaces,  ma- 
trix can  be  perfectly  adapted  to  the  walls 
of  th'e  cavi^,  and  then  if  folds  occur  on 
the  margins  they  can  be  readily  burnished 
down  to  the  same  thickness  as  the  re- 
mainder of  the  matrix  without  the  slight- 
est danger  of  fracturing  the  margins;  in 
addition  to  which  the  folds  will  very 
much  stiffen  the  matrix.  I  almost  inva- 
riably use  platinum  for  the  matrix,  as  I 


prefer  the  high-fusing  bodies.  There  is 
very  little  danger  of  distortion  in  carving 
or  fusing  if  care  be  used.  I  find  that  a 
solution  of  shellac,  painted  just  iiiside 
the  margins  at  certain  points,  will  to  a 
great  extent  obviate  distortion  in  fusing. 

I  cannot  believe  that  there  is  greater 
loss  of  tootii-structure  in  preparati(m  for 
inlays  than  for  fillings.  At  times  there 
is  an  apparent  loss,  but  it  is  always  in 
a  position  where  it  will  not  weaken  the 
tooth.  I  have  many  times  retained  the 
labial  enamel  plates  of  the  incisois  and 
canines,  reinforcing  them  with  porcelain 
inlays,  where  they  oonld  not  possibly 
have  been  safely  retained  in  any  other 
manner.  It  is  essential  to  be  able  to  carry 
the  tooth-form  in  the  mind,  otherwise 
it  will  be  necessary  to  place  the  unfinished 
inlay  in  the  cavity  after  each  fusing  in 
order  to  be  sure  of  the  proper  contour,  as 
all  grinding  after  the  mlay  is  set  should 
be  avoided.  Water  should  always  be  em- 
ployed to  mix  the  porcelain,  and  as  little 
as  possible,  care  being  taken  to  absorb  all 
that  may  remain  in  the  matrix  before 
fusing.  This  can  most  easily  be  accom- 
plished by  bringing  the  porcelain  in  the 
matrix  into  contact  with  the  diy  pow- 
dered porcelain  which  you  are  using, 
and  then  removing  it  with  a  brush.  I 
have  recently  been  using  a  foundation 
body  which  matches  the  tooth  to  be  re- 
stored as  nearly  as  possible,  and  then  fin- 
ishing the  inlay  with  the  enamel  bodies. 
My  usual  practice  is  to  employ  Whites' 
bodies — ^thefusing-point  of  which  is  above 
that  of  Brewster's  fonndati(m  bodies— 
for  the  foundation,  and  to  finish  the  inlay 
with  Brewster's  enamel  and  finishing 
bodies,  care  being  observed  not  to  cany 
the  porcelain  to  a  full  glaze  except  in  the 
last  fusing.  I  prefer  hydraulic  cement 
for  setting  the  inlay,  as  thereby  the  saliva 
may  be  aUowed  to  reach  the  inlay  within 
two  or  three  minutes,  thus  conducing 
much  to  the  comfort  of  both  patient  and 
operator,  with  the  consequent  saving  ot 
time,  as  some  other  operation  may  be 
carried  on  while  the  cement  is  cI7stalli^ 
ing. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  indorse  vhat  the 
essayist  has  to  say  regarding  porcdiia 
art,  for  unquestionably  it  is  an  art  to 
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be  able  to  so  restore  decayed  or  broken 
teeth  that  the  filling  or  inlay  will  not  be 
perceptible ;  and  it  is  only  by  thoroi^h 
and  conscientious  work  that  one  can  ae* 
quire  the  knowledge  sufficient  to  secure 
such  r^ults. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Johnson,  Macon,  Ga.  The 
paper  is  a  most  valuable  one,  and  I  think 
it  comes  nearer  to  covering  the  subject 
completely  than  any  paper  on  porcelain 
inlays  I  have'ever  Ustened  to.  It  shows 
that  the  writer  is  a  keen  observer,  and 
that  he  has  had  vast  experience  in  this 
work.  There  are  just  one  or  two  points 
on  which  I  would  like  to  speak;  one  is 
that  he  cuts  the  overlapping  margins  of 
the  matrix  entirely  away.  I  have  found 
that  the  matrix  has  greater  rigidity  and 
is  easier  to  be  kept  in  shape  where  the 
overlap  is  left  quite  broad,  so  that  it 
can  be  handled  with  greater  carelessness, 
so  to  speak,  without  danger  of  changing 
its  shape  during  the  process  of  introdu- 
cing the  porcelain  into  position. 

The  allusion  to  cementing  the  inlays 
into  place  without  removing  the  matrix 
reminds  me  of  my  early  experience  in 
porcelain  work.  In  1893,  or  about  tiiat 
time.  Dr.  Downie  introduced  his  little 
gas  furnace,  and  I  made  some  inlays  with 
it  at  that  time.  I  cemented  these  into 
place  without  removing  the  gold  matrix, 
and  I  do  not  know  whether  this  was  not 
the  reason  for  these  imperfect  fillings 
having  lasted  as  long  as  they  did.  I 
placed  several  dozens  of  these  fillings  in 
the  mouths  of  patients  about  that  time, 
and  of  these  I  have  had  four  under  my 
observation  until  last  year,  when  three 
were  removed  by  Dr.  Hinman — one  of 
them  being  still  good — and  replaced  with 
much  nicer  fillings.  Of  course  I  believe 
that  at  this  time  I  can  do  more  perfect 
work  myself,  because  we  have  better  ma- 
terials; but  these  imperfect  fillings  did 
preserve  these  teeth  for  twelve  years,  al- 
though the  work  was  imperfectly  done, 
because  both  the  furnace  and  the  porce- 
lain used  at  the  time  were  imperfect.  I 
simply  allnde  to  that  because  the  essayist 
had  something  to  say  on  that  subject. 

He  also  says  that  either  high-,  low-,  or 
medium-fusing  bodies  will  do,  accor^g 
to  the  preference  of  the  operator.   I  dif- 


fer with  him  in  that  respect  very  mate- 
rially, as  I  think  that  the  low-fusing 
bodies  are  exceedingly  preferable — the 
lower  the  better.  If  I  can  find  any  porce- 
lain that  will  fuse  lower  than  tiie  ones 
I  am  now  using  I  will  adopt  it.  I  pre- 
fer such  for  the  reason  that  delicate  col- 
ors are  very  prone  to  be  changed  by  heat, 
and  are  very  easily  bleached  out.  It  be- 
comes necessary  often  to  bake  an  inlay 
three  or  four  times,  and  in  doing  so,  the 
color  of  the  porcelun,  especially  of  the 
high-fusing  one,  is  continually  bleached 
out.  He  says,  further,  that  a  low  degree 
of  heat  continued  for  a  long  time  will 
not  alter  the  colors.  There  I  differ  with 
him  again,  for  I  am  aware  that  a  low  de- 
gree of  heat  if  continued  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable length  of  time  does  change  the 
color  of  the  body.  To  succeed,  at  least 
in  so  far  as  color  m  concerned,  I  find  that 
it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  inlay  from 
the  furnace  just  as  quickly  as  possible 
after  the  fusing  takes  place;  and  I  also 
find  when  using  low-fusing  bodies,  that  it 
is  best  to  have  the  furnace  heated  to  the 
required  fusing-point,  and  when  ready, 
to  slip  the  inmy  into  the  furnace  and 
watch  it  until  the  fusing  takes  place,  and 
then  immediately  remove  it.  In  this  way 
one  is  less  liable  to  bum  out  the  color  of 
the  porcelain.  I  have  had  much  greater 
success  since  adopting  this  plan. 

The  art  of  making  inlays,  because  it  is 
an  art,  will  probably  never  be  Success- 
fully done  by  the  average  operator.  It  is 
now  being  used  quite  generally  over  the 
coimtry,  probably  more  generally  than 
the  essayist  thinks,  but  there  will  only  be 
ft  few,  a  very  few,  in  the  profession  who 
will  ever  attain  anything  like  perfection 
in  this  work.  The  reason  for  this  is  very 
plain,  as  a  greater  knowledge  of  art  is  re- 
quired to  mix  colors  accurately  than  is 
called  for  in  any  other  branch  of  dentis- 
try. The  art  of  color-mixing  also  extends 
to  the  cement  question.  You  may  make 
a  perfect  inlay,  place  it  in  the  tooth  tem- 
porarily to  try  it,  and  probably  you  will 
hardly  be  able  to  discern  it  at  all.  Now 
mix  the  cement  and  place  the  inlay  again 
in  the  tooth,  and  you  will  find  that  it  is 
considerably  off  color.  So  that  one  not 
only  has  to  contend  with  the  color  prob- 
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lem  in.  mixing  the  porcelains,  but  aho  in 
mixing  the  cement. 

Dr.  F.  E.  Roach,  Chicago,  111.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  have  much  to  say  on 
this  very  excellent  and  timely  paper  by 
Dr.  Byram,  for  the  reason  that  I  cannot 
disagree  with  him  on  any  point.  What 
I  do  say  will  be  to  further  empha- 
size the  good  points  brought  out  by  the 
essayist.  Knowing  him  as  I  do,  and  the 
successful  work  he  has  done  in  porcelain, 
coupled  with  my  own  experience  and  ob- 
servation, I  am  prepared  to  indone  all 
he  has  said. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  ques- 
tion at  this  tiane  as  to  the  inlay  being  an 
established  part  of  dental  piactice — the 
inlay  in  some  form.  We  must  accept  it 
as  a  feature  of  our  practice.  While  many 
of  us  may  not  adopt  porcelain,  I  feel  that 
there  is  a  field  for  the  inlay  method  of 
saving  teeth  in  some  of  its  phases — either 
the  porcelain  or  some  form  of  gold  inlay. 
We  hear  occasionally  that  the  popularity 
of  the  inlay  is  on  the  wane,  and  that 
it  is  soon  to  be  laid  on  the  shelf  with 
other  fads.  I  regret  very  much  to  hear 
Dr.  Johnson  throw  out  the  discouraging 
remark  that  it  is  only  for  the  few  who 
are  skilful — for  the  man  who  has  the 
delicacy  of  touch  or  the  ability  to  acquire 
this  delicacy  of  manipulation — to  use 
porcelain  as  a  filling  material.  I  most 
emphatically  disagree  with  Dr.  Johnson 
in  that  respect. 

Dr.  JoHKSON.  I  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  the  average  operator  would  not  be 
able  to  manipulate  porcelain  successfully 
so  far  as  making  a  fit  and  preserving  the 
teeth  are  concerned.  What  I  said  was 
in  regard  to  the  artistic  and  esthetic 
phases  of  the  work,  and  if  I  failed  to 
make  that  point  clear  it  was  through 
oversight. 

Dr.  Roach.  Dr.  Johnson's  remark 
that  it  requires  unusual  skill  to  make 
porcelain  inlays  is  wrong.  I  believe  that 
the  average  operator  can  acquire  the  skill 
to  make  a  tooth-saving  porcelain  inlay 
as  easily,  if  not  more  easily,  than  he  can 
acquire  the  ability  to  insert  a  tooth-sav- 
ing gold  filling.  Experience  in  teaching 
porcelain,  both  •to  the  practitioner  and  to 
the  student,  jnstifira  my  belief  that  the 


inlay  technique  is  as  easily  mastered  as 
that  of  gold  fillings.  We  do  not  make  per- 
fect inlays  every  time ;  neither  does  the 
gold  operator  put  in  a  perfect  gold  filling 
every  time.  And  so  1  say  it  is  wrong  to 
discourage  men  who  are  taking  up  this 
work.  Of  course  you  will  have  fiulures. 
but  that  does  not  mean  that  you  do  not 
possess  the  needed  ability.  W^e  have  not 
hiUierto  had  the  teaching  requisite  upon 
the  subject  of  inlay  work.  It  is  just  in  its 
beginning;  we  are  learning  how  to  make 
inlays;  we  are  just  getting  at  the  first 
principles.  How  many  will  agree  on  the 
question  of  cavity  preparaticm?  Some 
ten  yeaiB  ago  Dr.  Black  gave  us  a  system- 
atized method  of  cavity  preparation  for 
metallic  fillings  based  on  scientific  prin- 
ciples. We  are  far  from  that  for  inlays, 
but  we  are  getting  together  as  we  are 
going  farther  along  the  line,  and  event- 
ually we  will  have  a  system  of  cavity 
preparation ;  and  when  we  arrive  at  socli 
a  systematized  plan  there  will  be  no  oc- 
casion for  "the  claim  that  men  are  not 
able  to  acquire  suflScient  skill  for  mak- 
ing inlays.  I  have  been  an  enthusiast  on 
this  subject  for  several  years  and  as  time 
goes  by  I  become  still  more  enthusiastic. 

I  had  the  temerity  two  or  three  years 
ago,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Northern 
Indiana  Dental  Society,  to  predict  that 
the  inlay  system  would  be  the  method  of 
filling  teeth  in  the  future,  and  I  am  more 
strongly  of  that  conviction  today  than 
ever.  I  have  never  said  or  believed  that 
gold  and  amalgam  will  be  laid  aside,  but 
I  do  believe  that  filling  work,  in  the 
case  of  the  large  majority  of  cavities  that 
come  to  us,  will  in  the  future  be  done  by 
some  form  of  inlay.  I  believe  that  the 
man  who  is  not  yet  practicing  the  inlay 
method  is  doing  himself  and  his  patients 
a  great  injustice,  and  the  sooner  he 
adopts  the  inlay  method  in  some  of  its 
forms  the  sooner  he  will  save  himself  a 
great  deal  of  hard  work,  and  his  patients 
a  great  deal  of  inconvenience;  and  he 
will  accomplish,  I  believe,  better  results. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  cavity  preparation  for  inlay 
work.  While  the  difference  in  cavity 
preparation  for  inlays  and  that  for  metal 
fillings  is  not  wide,  the  principles  are 
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practically  the  same.  We  must  have  free 
access  to  the  cavity;  we  must  have  good 
solid  walls,  and  if  anything  we  go  the 
gold  operator  one  better  in  the  practice 
of  extension  for  prevention.  For,  as  the 
paper  says,  in  proportion  as  the  size  of 
the  inlay  is  increased,  its  strength  will  be 
increased.  And  so  we  mnst  learn  the 
very  first  lesson,  and  that  is  cavHy  prep- 
aration. Free  access  from  every  angle, 
sharp  margins,  slightly  diverging  walls, 
and  extension  for  prevention,  if  you 
please.  Then  we  come  to  the  rules  of 
retention.  The  idea  has  prevailed,  and 
still  prevails,  that  we  must  depend  upon 
the  cement  to  hold  the  inlays  in  position. 
That  I  contend  has  led  many  men  to  fail- 
ure and  discouragement.  They  depend 
on  the  adhesion  of  the  cement  to  retain 
inlays  in  shallow  cavities.  I  maintain 
that  alt  cavities  must  be  so  formed 
that  the  adhesion  of  cement  will  be 
SQpplemented  by  mechanical  retention. 
My  opinion  is  that  ninety  per  cent,  of 
the  cavities  prepared  for  inlays  may  be 
80  shaped  that  frictional  resistance  will 
be  the  means  of  retention.  Just  what  I 
term  frictional  resistance  is  this:  Take 
for  example  the  builder's  lap  in  the  pla- 
cing of  brick ;  one  brick  overlaps  one- 
half  of  the  adjoining  brick,  so  that  when 
the  joint  between  each  brick  is  luted  with 
mortar  a  very  powerful  frictional  resist- 
ance is  offered  against  lateral  displace- 
ment— that  is  the  form  of  retention  in  a 
majority  of  inlays.  In  the  case  of  cavi- 
ties subjected  to  considerable  strain  we 
must  resort  to  some  more  positive  means 
of  resistance,  and  that  may  be  accom- 
plished either  by  pins  or  by  so  shaping 
the  cavity  that  some  point  or  some  sur- 
face of  the  tooth  will  act  as  a  positive 
plane  of  resistance  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  inlay  is  most  likely  to  be  dis- 
lodged. 

I  would  call  your  attention  especially 
to  one  point  brought  out  in  the  paper, 
and  that  is  in  regard  to  the  fusing  of 
porcelain.  There  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  at  all  that  Dr.  Byram  is  abso- 
lutely correct  in  the  statement  that  with 
too  many  inlay  workers  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  fuse  the  porcelain  too  rapidly. 
The  very  best  inlay  will  be  obtained  by 


fusing  the  porcelain  at  a  low  heat  for  a 
long  time.  The  great  number  of  experi- 
ments I  have  made  in  my  own  experience 
thoroughly  and  absolutely  corroborate 
this  statement,  and  I  want  to  emphasize 
this  point.  The  practice  I  have  fre- 
quently noticed,  of  placing  a  piece  of 
porcelain  in  the  furnace  at  the  maxi- 
mum heat  and  attempting  to  fuse  it  in 
a  few  seconds,  is  wrong.  In  that  way 
the  porcelain  is  broiled,  and  not  baked. 

There  are  five  factors  that  enter  into 
the  scheme  of  matching  the  color  of  the 
tooth  that  one  is  operating  upon,  and 
l^ese  five  factors  are  proper  fusing, 
thickness  of  the  layer  of  porcelain,  the 
underlying  colors,  the  modification  of 
the  colors  by  the  cement,  and  the  shaidow 
problem.  I  find  in  my  teaching  of  the  se- 
lection and  matching  of  colors  that  if  I 
can  get  the  student  to  bear  in  mind  these 
five  factors  the  results  will  be  very  much 
better. 

There  is  much  more  that  I  might  say 
on  the  paper,  as  it  is  one  in  which  I  am 
deeply  interested,  but  I  shall  take  no 
more  of  your  time  than  simply  to  say 
that  I  want  you  to  take  it  home  and 
digest  it — for  anything  that  Dr.  Byram 
writes  you  can  well  i^ord  to  study  at 
your  leisure  moments. 

Dr.  H.  L.  Ambleb,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
There  has  been  quite  a  contrast  drawn 
between  porcelain  inlays  and  gold  fillings 
by  the  speaker  who  presented  the  porce- 
lain subject,  and  I  wish  to  contrast 
the  two  for  just  a  moment.  In  1864, 
before  this  assodation,  the  statement 
was  made  that  no  preparation  of  sponge 
or  crystal  gold  would  ever  displaice 
gold  foil.  I  desire  to  make  the. state- 
ment here  today  that  no  preparation  of 
porcelain  for  inlays  will  ever  entirely  dis- 
place gold  foil.  I  have  great  respect  for 
those  who  have  developed  the  electric  fur- 
nace, and  who  have  spent  much  time  in 
developing  porcelain  inlays.  I  admire 
the  cosmetic  effect  of  such  inlays.  I 
have  a  Custer  furnace — the  first  one  in- 
vented— and  I  sometimes  make  porcelain 
inlays.  Dr.  Roach  has  said  that  he  be- 
lieved porcelain  inlays,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  would  displace  all  other  filling 
materials.   It  is  my  opinion,  ^ter  forty 
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years  in  the  profession  of  dentistry,  that 
no  young  man  within  the  sound  of  my 
voice  will  ever  live  long  enough  to  see 
gold,  gold  and  platinum  in  combination, 
tin,  and  amalgam  entirely  displaced. 
There  are  a  great  many  men  who  can 
make  a  porcelain  inlay.  They  can  make 
a  matrix  fairly  well;  they  can  fuse  the 
porcelain  fairly  well — I  do  not  dispute 
that — one  speaker  sud  so,  and  I  agree 
with  him;  but  the  great  trouble  with  the 
majority  of  porcelain  workers  is  that 
while  they  often  make  a  fair  inlay,  when 
they  set  it  in  the  cavity  it  is  a  failure.  I 
believe  we  are  making  too  many  porcelain 
inlays  today.  I  practice  in  Cleveland, 
which  is  a  fairly  large  city,  and  I  have 
seen  there  some  inlays — inserted  by  oper- 
ators in  larger  cities  than  Cleveland— that 
came  right  out  of  the  teeth,  and  I  know 
that  some  of  these,  although  they  had 
been  made  according  to  correct  technique, 
had  to  be  replaced  by  gold  fillings.  When 
you  come  to  contrast  the  edge  strength  of 
the  inlay  with  that  of  a  gold  filling,  it  is 
not  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  century. 
Especially  is  that  true  with  incisal  and 
occlusal  fillings.  I  want  to  go  on  record, 
as  I  stated  in  the  first  place,  as  believing 
that  the  time  will  never  come  when 
our  other  good  filling  maiteriala  will  be 
entirely  displaced  by  porcelain.  I  do  not 
wish  you  to  think  that  I  am  decrying 
porcelain.  It  is  all  right  in  the  right 
place,  but  it  should  not  be  placed  in  cavi- 
ties improperly  prepared  to  resist  the 
mechanical  forces  brought  against  it. 

Dr.  Roach.  Dr.  Ambler  misunder- 
stood me  when  I  said  I  believed  the  in- 
lay method  would  eventually  supplant 
other  methods  of  filling  teeth.  I  did  not 
say  porcelain  inlays  entirely,  and  I 
would  like  to  make  that  modification  of 
my  statement.  I  do  not  think  that  porce- 
lain inlays  will  supplant  other  filling  ma- 
terials by  any  means,  but  I  do  believe 
that  inlays — the  inlay  method — will  be 
the  most  popular  method  of  filling  teeth 
in  the  future. 

Dr.  L.  E.  Custer,  Dayton,  Ohio.  I 
would  like  to  add  a  few  points,  one  with 
regard  to  the  idea  of  quick-fusing  porce- 
lun.  There  has  been  a  demand  for 
quick-fusing  porcelain,  and  we  have  been 


in  the  habit  of  trying  to  fuse  it  too 
quickly.  That  is  all  wrong,  as  pointed 
out  in  the  paper,  because  during  the  time 
of  fusing  porcelain  there  is  a  chemicsl 
process  going  on,  and  it  takes  a  certain 
length  of  time  for  this  to  take  place,  and 
thus  give  us  a  homogeneous  mass  wben 
completed. 

I  do  not  think,  as  Dr.  Ambler  seemed 
to  think,  that  the  size  of  the  city  hu 
much  to  do  with  the  perfection  of  porce- 
lain work.  The  most  beautiful  work  of 
this  kind  I  have  ever  seen  had  been  made 
by  a  practitioner  in  a  town  of  aboat 
twenty  thousand  people. 

On  motion  Section  I  then  adjourned  to 
meet  again  at  a  later  sessicm. 


Second  Day — Thursday. 

The  second  meeting  of  Section  I  waa 
called  to  order  at  9  o'clock  Thursday 
morning,  September  20th,  by  the  chair^ 
man,  Dr.  Burton  Lee  Thorpe. 

The  firat  order  of  businew  waa  the 
reading  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  V.  H.  Jack- 
son, New  York  city,  on  "Orthodontia: 
Opening  the  Bite  in  the  Regulation  of 
Teeth :  a  Metal  Flange  for  Improving  the 
Anchorage  of  Appliances,  Moving  Teeth, 
and  for  Harmonizing  the  Occlusion." 

[This  paper  was  printed  in  full  at 
page  343  of  the  April  issue  of  the  Cos- 
mos.] 

Discussion. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Pbbte,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
The  paper  just  read  by  Dr.  Jackson  is  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  to  us  as  students  of 
orthodontia,  and  I  have  few,  if  any,  crit- 
icisms to  make.  He  has  shown  himself 
a  genius,  as  all  who  have  read  his  book 
well  know,  in  devising  a  great  variety  of 
fixtures  for  correcting  the  various  forms 
of  malocclusion. 

Under  the  first  division  of  the  subject, 
"opening  the  bite  in  the  regulation  of  the 
teeth,"  the  essayist  gives  us  a  plan  for 
making  a  good  and  efficient  fixture.  He 
says  it  is  more  commonly  used  for  moTii^ 
the  incisors  from  linguial  to  labial  posi- 
tion.  In  relation  to  these  inlocked  inei- 
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BOia,  it  is  in  my  opinion  entirely  unne- 
ceflsaiy.  Being  a  disciple  of  the  Angle 
system  I  have  always  a  positive  and  effi- 
cient means  at  hand  that  do^  not  need 
a  mechanical  fixture  to  open  the  bite. 
Theie  may  be  cases  in  vhich  it  would  be 
an  advantage  to  open  the  bite,  but  I 
agree  with  the  essayist,  they  are  very  few. 

Fig.  4  shows  unilateral  occlusion,  en- 
tire lack  of  occlusion  of  the  molars  on  the 
right  side,  lowers  to  lingual.  In  this  case 
where  there  is  entire  lack  of  occlusion, 
and  from  this  cause  a  condition  of  supra< 
oodnsion  has  been  induced,  I  think  it 
would  be  well  to  open  the  bite,  as  others 
wise  a  long  time  would  be  required  to 
move  these  teeth. 

Fig.  7  shows  a  plate  for  depressing 
lover  incisors.  Here  again  I  must  diSer 
with  Br.  Jackson.  I  do  not  wish  to  say 
that  he  cannot  do  the  work  that  way,  but 
I  believe  that  there  is  a  better  way.  I 
have  not  been  able,  thus  far,  to  mid  a 
patient  who  was  willing  to  bite  persist- 
ently enough  on  an  appliance  to  depress 
a  tooth  or  teeth  in  the  sockets.  This  is, 
I  believe,  the  most  difficult  movement  I 
have  to  make.  Therefore  I  want  a  fix- 
ture that  is  entirely  under  my  control, 
and  not  under  that  of  the  patient 

Fig.  14  shows  an  instrument  for  ex- 
panding the  lower  arch  in  the  region  of 
the  second  molars  when  these  teeth  are 
tipped  linguaily,  which,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  well  adapted  to  perform  the  task. 

I  do  not  doubt  at  all  that  in  Dr.  Jack- 
son's hands  tiiis  system  is  the  most  satis- 
factory to  him.  As  every  man  cannot  be 
as  skilful  in  the  use  of  one  kind  of  gold 
as  he  is  with  another,  so  it  is  with  differ- 
ent systems  of  orthodontia. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Walker,  New  Orleans,  La. 
I  have  had  experience  vrith  the  Jackson 
system  and  also  with  other  appliances 
for  depressing  the  lower  incisors,  allow- 
ing the  molars  to  rest  and  extrude  at 
the  same  time,  and  therefore  I  must  take 
issue  with  the  statement  of  the  gentlemen 
who  preceded  me,  that  that  cannot  be 
done.  Of  course  he  is  only  expressing 
an  opinion.  I  believe,  however,  that  Dr. 
Jadfflon  could  say,  and  I  will  say,  that 
there  is  no  donbt  about  it  at  all. 

But  coming  to  the  paper  itself  as  to 
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the  Jackson  system :  As  long  ago  as  ten 
years  I  gave  clinics  with  it,  and  have 
used  the  system  quite  a  litUe,  and  am 
therefore  glad  to  be  able  to  speBk  in  its 
behalf,  using  as  I  do  the  beat  I  can  derive 
from  Uie  various  systems  presented  to  the 
profession.  With  reference  to  opening 
the  bite  by  soldering  a  piece  of  metal  over 
the  molars  attached  to  the  Jackson  crib : 
In  one  case  I  soldered  to  the  metal  an- 
other piece  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  W, 
on  each  side  of  the  mouth,  which  struck 
just  in  front  of  the  lower  cusps,  and  car- 
ried the  lower  jaw  back  and  the  upper 
forward  in  a  case  of  lower  protrusion, 
and  it  worked  very  satisfactorily.  I 
might  mention  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  work  with  this  system,  that  they 
will  find  the  electric  soldering  iron  a 
great  advantage,  in  that  it  retains  the 
heat  while  one  is  working  with  it. 

Dr.  W.  0.  Talbot,  Biloxi,  Miss.  I 
have  not  had  sufficient  experience  with 
the  Jackson  system  of  appliances  to  speak 
with  authority  about  any  of  the  forms 
be  has  shown  tonight,  but  have  used 
some  of  them,  and  I  must  say  with  suc- 
cess in  a  number  of  cases.  In  the  use 
of  this  system  I  have  been  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  perfect  adaptation  of 
the  appliances  to  the  teeth.  I  also  appre- 
ciate the  points  which  were  brought  out 
by  Dr.  Jackson  in  regard  to  the  length 
of  the  arms  of  the  appliances.  I  wish  to 
compliment  him  on  the  great  amount 
of  skill  manifested  in  the  detail  of  con- 
struction of  the  various  appliances  that 
he  has  devised  to  produce  these  move- 
ments. In  cases  where  the  patients  can- 
not be  seen  as  often  as  would  be  necessary 
were  any  of  the  other  systems  used,  these 
appliances  come  in  very  nicely,  and  I 
have  been  using  some  of  them  to  advan- 
tage in  such  cases.  Of  the  value  of  the 
appliances  for  producing  the  exact  move- 
ment that  has  been  shown  on  the  screen 
I  am  not  prepared  to  speak,  because  I 
really  think  that  in  any  system  of 
appliances  the  man  who  has  had  experi- 
ence with  them  is  better  prepared  to 
speak  than  those  who  merely  theorize  on 
them.  I  think  that  where  we  have  pa^ 
tients  under  our  control,  and  can  see 
them  often,  many  of  them  can  be  treated 
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in  a  flhorter  time  with  other  systems 
than  the  Jackaon.  I  U6e  more  of  the  arch 
appliances  with  the  clamp  bands  ce- 
mented to  the  teeth,  known  as  the  Angle 
system,  being  a  student  of  that  system  of 
correcting  dental  irregularities.  I  can- 
not tell  in  the  unfinished  cases  as  shown 
here  whether  or  not  the  desired  relations 
for  all  the  teeth  were  secured.  There 
was  one  case  shown  in  which  Dr.  Jackson 
used  the  appliance  for  harmonizing  the 
relation  of  the  arches,  and  I  wish  he  had 
shown  us  the  profile  view  of  the  cases 
after  completion  of  the  treatment.  I 
hope  he  has  the  casts  with  him,  and  that 
we  may  see  them  tomorrow.  We  cannot 
tell  from  a  front  view  of  the  casts 
whether  the  mesial  relation  was  estab- 
lished as  would  be  desired. 

I  do  not  remember  whether  Dr.  Jack- 
son showed  a  cast  of  the  finished  case  of 
unilateral  lingual  occlusion. 

Br.  jACKSoy.  I  did  not. 

Dr.  Tm-bot.  I  have  had  some  experi- 
ence in  the  treatment  of  these  cases,  and 
I  have  met  with  good  success  by  using 
the  arch  bar,  and  pitting  one  whole 
side  of  the  arch  against  one  tooth  on  the 
opposite  side,  beginning  with  the  most 
distal  malposed  tooth,  but  I  have  never 
tried  the  appliance  shown  in  that  class 
of  cases,  and  therefore  cannot  speak  with 
any  authority  on  the  results  obtained  in 
this  case. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  essayist  for  the  pa- 
per, and  to  say  that  I  enjoyed  it  very 
much. 

Dr.  W.  D.  MoNHOE,  Washington,  D.  C. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  study  that  comes 
before  us  that  is  as  neglected  as  this.  I 
have  followed  Dr.  Jackson's  work  for  a 
good  many  years,  and  never  miss  an  op- 
portunity to  see  his  casts  and  to  hear  his 
papers;  and  as  for  myself,  I  think  it  is 
the  only  system  that  I  have  ever  been  able 
to  get  anything  out  of — really  the  only 
system  that  we  can  call  a  system. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  discouraging 
things  in  the  world  to  start  to  make  a 
Jackson  appliance  after  beingaccustomed 
to  using  hard  solder.  However,  after  be- 
coming famihar  with  the  procedure,  and 
following  the  few  points  that  Dr.  Jackson 
~''eB  us,  the  appliance  can  be  readily 


made,  and  will  •  go  to  place  as  nicely 
as  any  appliance  you  have  ever  used, 
and  it  will  stay  in  position.    I  think 
if  any  man  will  follow   Dr.  Ja- 
son's ideas,  and  apply  a  little  c<»DmoB 
sense  to  this  work,  he  will  have  sacceag, 
and  Dr.  Jackson  is  always  ready  and  wil- 
ling to  gi\e  any  pointe  regardli^  the  j 
system.  As  for  myself,  I  cannot  say  too  ■ 
much  for  it,  and  I  am  only  sorry  that  so  ■ 
few  are  here  tonight  to  discuss  the  paper.  . 

Dr.  J.  A.  Gorman,  Asheville,  N.  C. 
I  enjoyed  the  demonstration  of  the  nuk-  ^ 
ing  of  the  appliances,  but  greatly  regret 
that  Dr.  Jackson  did  not  exhibit  more  ] 
of  the  cases  completed — showing  the  fiiul 
occlusion. 

Dr.  Jackson.    Occlusion  is  not  the 
subject  under  discussion  this  evening.  ; 

Dr.  Gorman.  Speaking  of  driving 
the  teeth  down :  I  really  think  that  in- 
stead of  driving  them  down  in  their  sock- 
ets and  holding  them  there,  we  have  a 
tendency  to  bring  the  other  teeth  ap, 
making  a  happy  medium. 

Dr.  Peetb.  Dr.  Walker  spoke  of  my 
sayii^  that  it  was  impossible  to  prodace 
the  results  Dr.  Jackson  has  shown  with  , 
his  methods.  I  do  not  think  I  said  that, 
but  what  I  meant  was  that  I  believed 
Dr.  Walker,  being  familiu-  with  the  sys- 
tem, can  do  things  with  it  that  others 
not  equally  familiar  could  not  possibly 
accomplish. 

Another  thing  I  wish  to  say :  In  refer- 
ence to  the  spreading  of  the  lower  arch  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  molars,  I  can 
think  of  no  plan  which  is  more  eftectin 
than  that  which  consists  in  the  appHca- 
tion  of  the  spring  wire  to  the  second 
molar  tips  when  these  teeth  are  only  par- 
tially erupted.  According  to  my  system, 
it  is  difficult  to  place  my  anchor  bands 
on  those  molars  when  they  are  partially 
erupted,  but  with  the  spring  wire  I  can 
see  that  it  is  perfectly  possible.  I  think 
there  are  a  great  many  things  in  his  sys- 
tem that  I  like,  and  a  great  many  that  I 
do  not,  although  I  may  think  differently 
after  seeing  Dr.  Jackson's  clinical  dem- 
onstration. 

I  do  not  think,  however,  that  it  is  easy 
to  depress  these  teeth  by  the  natural  oc- 
clusion. We  find  when  the  teeth  beoomc 
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tender  that  the  patient  will  not  apply  the 
necessary  force,  therefore  I  like  to  have 
a  force  that  is  under  my  control. 

Dr.  Jacssox.  Tell  us  how  you  do  it. 

Dr.  Peete.  By  the  application  of  an- 
chor bands  and  expansion  arch.  In  the 
cases  where  the  lower  incisors  impinge 
on  the  gum,  there  is  seemingly  a  short- 
ness of  the  molars  and  bicuspids.  Here 
the  qnestion  arises.  Shall  we  depress  the 
incisors  or  raise  the  molars  and  bicus- 
pids? 

By  a  careful  study  of  the  casts,  face, 
and  lips,  you  will  frequently  find  that 
one  has  to  have  recourse  to  both  proced- 
ures. 

EaTLBg  decided  thus,  I  apply  the  an- 
chor bands  to  the  molars,  place  the  ex- 
pansion arch  in  position,  and  attach  to 
it  the  anchor  bands  with  wire  ligatures 
or  sparred  bands  and  ligatures.  In  this 
way  I  lift  the  molars,  and  at  the  same 
time  depress  the  incisors  with  hooks 
made  of  thin  metal,  engaging  the  incisal 
edges,  or  with  ligatures,  according  as  to 
whether  I  want  to  move  them  labially 
or  depress  them  only.  A  force  is  thus 
produced  that  is  positive  and  under  con- 
trol of  the  operator.  In  the  movement 
of  the  inlocked  incisors  by  means  of  the 
expansion  arch  with  ligatures  and  screw, 
in  all  such  cases  it  is  absolute,  and  only  a 
short  time  is  required  to  do  it,  with  a 
minimum  of  pain  and  little  or  no  in- 
convenience to  the  patient. 

Dr.  J.  Hollo  Knapp,  New  Orleans. 
La.  I  think  we  all  regret  that  there  are 
no  more  present  to  discuss  the  paper  to 
which  we  have  listened  with  so  much 
pleasure  this  evening.  Dr.  Jackson  is  a 
man,  doubtless,  of  a  great  deal  of  skill 
and  ability,  particularly  in  regard  to 
orthodontia,  but  there  are,  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  some  other  very  good  methods. 
I  was  in  Chicago  a  short  time  ago,  and 
attended  a  meeting  of  the  largest  local 
dental  society  in  the  world.  I  saw  there 
a  great  many  beautiful  casts  and  some 
practical  cases  shown  by  Br.  Case.  I 
also  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  Dr.  An- 
gle's office  in  St.  Louis,  and  there  I  saw 
about  two  thousand  casts  of  some  very 
difficult  cases  that  he  had  carried  forward 
to  a  successful  termination.    There  is 


also  a  Dr.  Knapp — ^not  myself — whose 
appliances  I  see  advertised  in  the  jour- 
nals, and  he  too  must  accomplish  wonders 
in  these  directions.  It  is  a  pity  that  there 
are  not  some  of  these  men  here  to  discuss 
this  paper,  and  to  answer  some  of  the 
questloits  asked  by  Dr.  Jackson.  They 
must  do  it  in  some  way,  I  imagine. 

Dr.  Jackson  (closing  the  discussion). 
I  am  plea^  with  the  discussion  of  the 
paper,  but  I  should  ju(^  from  the  re- 
marks of  some  of  the  spakers  that  they 
have  but  a  very  slight  loQOwledge  of  my 
system,  and  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
with  it.  I  am  here  this  evening  to  show 
how  to  open  the  bite,  and  how  to  depress 
teeth  in  their  alveoli.  One  of  the  speak- 
ers says  that  he  does  not  think  I  can  de- 
press teeth  in  the  manner  I  have  de- 
scribed. He  has  not  told  us  very  clearly 
how  he  depresses  theim.  The  method  he 
gives  of  adjusting  an  expansion  arch  and 
tying  the  teeth  to  it  depresses  the  teeth 
in  some  cases  and  does  not  in  others. 
The  tying  of  teeth  to  an  expansion  bar 
has  proved  a  most  uncertain  method. 

He  speaks  of  the  teeth  being  made  sore 
by  the  use  of  my  appliances.  The  teeth 
do  not  get  imcomfortably  tender  if  the 
appliance  is  managed  at  all  intelligently, 
and  the  patient  can  masticate  easily  at 
any  stage  of  the  regulation.  That  is 
why  I  claim  that  this  is  the  "humane  sys- 
tem," and  up-to-date  orthodontia. 

I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Peete  how 
often  he  sees  his  patients  each  week. 

Dr.  Peete.   Once  or  twice. 

Dr.  Jackson.  I  see  my  patients  usu- 
ally once  a  week,  sometimes  once  in  two 
or  three  weeks,  the  apparatus  being  re- 
moved by  the  patient  for  cleansing.  Dr. 
Peete  says  that  my  appliances  are  slower 
in  action  than  those  he  uses.  Any 
amount  of  force  desired  can  be  applied. 
I  think  after  Dr.  Peete  sees  the  casts 
that  I  am  going  to  exhibit,  he  will  be 
able  to  speak  more  fairly  on  the  subject. 

I  am  showing  you  a  painless  method 
of  accomplishing  difficult  work — work 
that  we  have  not  known  how  to  accom- 
plish painlessly  before. 

As  I  have  stated.  I  have  been  able  to 
reduce  the  movement  of  the  teeth  to  prac- 
tically an  exact  science.  It  is  impossible 
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to  accomplish  this  with  aa  expansion  bar, 
as  when  it  is  adjusted  and  additional 
force  is  applied  to  a  bicuspid  or  canine 
tooth  on  one  side  of  the  arch,  the  force 
imparted  tends  to  drag  outward  sojne  of 
the  teeth  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  arch, 
which  in  many  instances  is  objectionable. 
With  any  system,  we  have  the  advantage 
of  using  definite  anchorage  on  one  side 
of  the  arch,  and  the  teeth  are  not  loos- 
ened in  their  sockets  in  forcing  outward 
one  or  all  of  the  teeth  of  the  opposite  side 
of  the  arch. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  I  claim 
for  this  method  is  that  the  regulating 
is  done  in  definite  steps,  as  the  changes 
can  be  appreciated  each  time  the  case 
is  examined.  This  is  accomplished,  as 
I  have  described,  by  making  a  tradng 
of  the  appliance  before  (force  \b  appliec^ 
and  a  dot  mark  by  the  side  of  the  tra- 
cing of  ihe  distance  it  is  desired  to  change 
them  so  as  to  give  the  required  degree  of 
force.  The  appliance  is  then  bent  to  con- 
form to  the  new  marking,  and  the  tra- 
cing kept  as  a  record. 

Regarding  the  time  employed  in  the 
regulation  of  teeth  in  special  cases,  at 
the  demonstration  tomorrow  I  shall  pre- 
sent casts  showing  conditions  before 
and  after  correction  with  the  apparatus 
in  place.  This  you  seldom  see  with  other 
methods.  I  will  show  how  both  arches 
are  expanded  at  the  same  time  with  no 
discomfort  to  the  patient,  and  I  chal- 
lenge anyone  to  show  as  marked  expan- 
sion of  the  arch,  accomplished  with  as 
few  visits  of  the  patient. 

Dr.  Talbot.  Dr.  Jackson  has  asked 
if  those  who  pay  particular  attention  to 
occlusion  ever  show  their  cases  with  the 
apparatus  in  place.  I  would  like  to  ask 
him  if  he  has  read  the  proceedings  of  the 
American  Society  of  Orthodontists;  if  so, 
he  will  see  there  a  great  many  cases 
shown  with  the  apparatus  in  place. 

Dr.  Jackson.  If  Dr.  Talbot  will  look 
over  those  proceedings  and  those  articles, 
he  will  see  that  they  are  principally  by 
Angle  students,  and  the  same  line  of 
thought  runs  throughout  all  the  articles. 
I  will  repeat  that  you  seldom  see  the  ap- 
paratus in  place  on  the  cast.  We  see 
pictures  in  advertisements,  etc.,  but  do 


you  see  the  appliance  on  the  cast  witk 
the  ligatures  in  place? 

Dr.  Talbot.  Plenty  of  them. 

Dr.  -Jackson.  I  have  shown  apparsr 
tus  which  the  patient  can  remove  in  or- 
der to  cleanse  them,  and  to  cleanse  the 
teeth,  there  being  no  excuse  for  congea- 
tion  of  the  gums ;  and  the  operator  doee 
not  have  a  filthy  mouth  to  contend  with 
— frequently  so  filthy  that  he  has  to  wash 
his  hands  a  second  time  to  deodorize 
them,  and  this  in  the  day  of  prophylaxis. 
I  am  showing  a  system  by  which  one  can 
see  and  attend  to  more  patients  with 
fewer  visits  than  by  any  other  method 
of  which  I  know.  Remember,  gentlemen, 
that  I  have  been  in  the  field  for  a  ccm- 
siderable  number  of  years,  and  have  tied 
and  twisted  ligatures.  Only  last  year, 
I  saw  students  in  colleges  twisting  hgi- 
tures  in  the  mouths  of  patients  for  the 
correction  of  irregularities,  and  the  tears 
running  down  the  patients*  cheeks.  We 
have  nothing  of  that  kind  to  contend 
with  in  my  system. 

In  regard  to  the  application  of  the 
method,  these  appliances  have  been  nude 
by  an  expert  in  about  thirty-five  minutes. 
How  much  time  is  spent  in  making  ap- 
paratus and  applying  it  to  position  with 
other  systems,  requiring  valuable  time 
that  might  be  given  to  other  patients! 
I  am  here  to  show  how  to  do  these  things, 
having  no  other  interest  than  to  help  me 
profession  and  the  patients.  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  your  kind  attention. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  the 
reading  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  A.  Pebcivai 
BuRKHABT,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  '^Bubber- 
Dam  Method  of  Abutment  PreparatiMi, 
Interchangeable  Fiacings,  and  Cementt- 
tion,"  as  follows : 

RUBBER-DAIC    METHOD    OF  AbUTICENT 

Preparatiok,'  Intebchanosable 

Facings,  and  Cementation. 

"Modem  crown  and  bridge  mik  be- 
longs to  the  department  of  dentistry  for- 
merly termed  mechanical,  but  the  judg- 
ment, skill,  and  scientific  information 
required  place  it  far  above  ordinary  me- 
chanical dentistry,  which  has  snnk  to  t 
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hw  estate  since  the  introduction  of  vul- 
canite." 

It  can  also  be  said  that  no  branch  of 
dentistry  is  more  abused  by  avaricious 
and  unscrupulous  men^  because  wilfully 
they  employ  it  when  other  means  are  in- 
dicated. Abuse  is  also  shown,  as  ob- 
serred  by  the  conscientious  dentist,  in 
faulty  work  and  slovenly  prepared  abut- 
ments, and  in  hideous  and  disfiguring 
gold  crowns  in  the  anterior  portions  of 
the  mouths  of  thousands  of  patients. 

Yon  will  observe  that  bridge  work  has 
its  dark  side,  but  it  also  has  its  bright 
side,  and  is  a  blessing  and  a  comfort  to 
patients  when  it  is  honestly  recom- 
mended and  artistically  constructed. 
The  interests  of  the  patient  should  be  the 
guiding  principle  in  all  our  operations, 
and  a  careful  examination  should  plainly 
and  definitely  indicate  the  best  system 
suitable  to  his  case.  To  arrive  at  a  con- 
clusion, the  mechanical  portion  of  the 
operation  is  not  the  only  element  to  be 
considered;  pathology  and  therapeutics 
must  not  be  overlooked,  if  we  intend  to 
treat  our  patients  as  we  would  like  to 
be  treated,  were  we  to  undergo  a  similar 
operation. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  enter  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  mechanical  phase  of  the 
subject  under  consideration,  so  far  as 
mechanical  methotte  are  concerned  in  the 
construction  of  crowns,  but  shall  direct 
your  attention  to  the  preparation  of 
abutments,  detachable  and  interchange- 
able facings,  and  cementation. 

Close  observation  for  a  number  of 
years  has  convinced  me  that  the  prepara- 
tion of  abutments  does  not  receive  the 
ayerage  conscientious  attention  it  should, 
and  justifies  this  conclusion :  A  dentist 
who  will  insert  a  single  crown,  or  a 
bridge,  upon  an  inaccurately  prepared 
abutment  or  abutments,  and  depend 
largely  upon  the  cement  to  keep  the 
crown  and  bridge  in  position,  is  not 
honest  with  himself,  and  certainly  has 
not  treated  his  patient  in  a  manner  he 
would  be  willing  to  be  treated  himself, 
were  he  to  undergo  a  similar  operation. 

Brooklyn  bridge,  one  of  the  marvels  of 
engineering  skill  and  mechanics  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  similar  struc- 


tures which  have  safely  carried  millions 
of  humanity  from  shore  to  shore,  would 
long  since  have  proved  disastrous  to  life 
had  the  same  proportionate  indifference 
been  shown  in  the  preparation  of  abut- 
ments and  piers  as  is  displayed  too  fre- 
quently by  many  members  of  the  den- 
tal profession  when  approaching  and  pre- 
paring the  abutments  for  a  bridge  in  the 
mouth  of  a  patient.  The  bridge  in  the 
mouth,  as  compared  with  Brooklyn 
bridge,  is  infinitesimal,  but  the  under- 
lying and  governing  principles  of  con- 
struction of  the  two  are  alike.  Founda- 
tion exposure  is  essential,  and  truly  is 
this  so  in  the  mouth  of  a  patient.  And 
how  is  this  best  attained?  I  answer. 
By  the  use  of  rubber  dam  held  in  place 
by  wide-flanged  clamps,  and  sometimes 
by  ligatures;  moat  frequently,  however, 
by  clamps.  The  rubber  dam  I  have  thus 
employed  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
with  pleasing  results. 

The  careful  orthodontists  obtains  accu- 
rate casts  of  the  mouth  of  his  patient,  so 
that  he  may  be  enabled  to  study  the  ease 
under  consideration.  This  rule  I  also 
follow  in  cases  requiring  medium  or 
large-sized  bridges.  With  the  casts  ar- 
ticulated I  am  enabled  to  devise  a  safe 
line  of  construction  from  start  to  finish, 
and  having  formulated  my  plan,  I  pro- 
ceed with  the  preparation  of  the  abut- 
ments. After  adjusting  the  rubber  dun 
over  a  sufficient  number  of  teeth,  and  ex- 
tending it  over  open  spaces  as  quickly 
and  painlessly  as  possible,  I  reduce  the 
tooth-substance  and  accurately  prepare 
the  abutment  or  abutments,  unhampered 
by  saliva  or  secretions  of  any  kind.  There 
are  exceptions  to  all  rules,  therefore  I  do 
not  want  it  to  be  understood  that  in  every 
instance  I  adjust  the  rubber  dam,  al- 
though I  do  so  iu  the  majority  of 
cases. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  abutments 
humane  treatment  should  be  exercised; 
therefore,  previous  to  the  adjustment 
of  the  rubber  dam,  the  gum  surrounding 
the  necks  of  the  teeth  i^ould  be  treated 
with  cocain,  which  will  enable  the  opera- 
tor to  depress  the  rubber  dam  painlessly 
by  means  of  clamps  and  ligatures,  and 
thus  produce  an  exposure  of  the  necks 
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of  the  teeth  to  a  surprising  degree.  No- 
where in  the  mouth  will  the  painstaking 
operator  appreciate  exposure  of  tooth- 
structure  more  than  in  cases  of  forward 
lipping  of  molars  or  bicuspids,  especially 
molars.  The  use  of  the  rubber  dam  will 
be  found  particularly  useful  in  adjust- 
ing the  Logan,  Davis,  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury, or  any  other  make  of  porcelain 
■crowns  on  the  anterior  teeth.  With  the 
rubber  dam  in  position,  I  proceed  vith 
the  reduction  of  tooth-substance,  using 
-the  knife-edge  carborundum  disks  made 
by  Lee  Smith  &  Co. 

With  the  sharp-edge  disks  one  can 
slice  down  the  bulging  portions  on  the 
■anterior  and  posterior,  and  labial  and  lin- 
eal surfaces  of  molars  and  bicuspids, 
and  this  when  accomplished  will  render 
the  tooth  almost  square  shaped.  Next, 
■carry  the  now  blunted  disks  backward 
■and  forward  over  the  occlusal  surface, 
thus  avoiding  long-continued  pressure 
and  undue  friction  at  one  spot.  This  va- 
riety of  disks  does  away  with  the  violent 
jarring  and  friction  which  the  coarse 
stump  wheel  produces  on  the  nerves  of 
the  patient.  Having  reduced  the  sides 
And  occlusal  surface,  I  next  complete  the 
final  shaping  and  polishing  of  the  abut- 
jnent  with  sand-paper  disks.  My  work  is 
simplified,  and  the  tooth  being  operated 
on  is  kept  cool  by  means  of  a  stream  of 
compressed  air  directed  upon  -the  tooth 
"by  an  assistant. 

In  the  preparation  of  abutments,  if 
the  teeth  are  extremely  painful,  by  means 
of  pressure  anesthesia  I  am  enabled  to 
«hape  a  tooth  to  my  liking,  without 
causing  the  patient  an  undue  degree  of 
pain. 

Some  of  my  fellow  practitioners  may 
■consider  the  "use  of  the  rubber  dam  a 
waste  of  time,  but  they  are  certainly 
mistaken,  as  it  means  instead  a  great 
saving  of  time.  Some  may  consider  it 
impracticable,  but  to  each  I  can  say,  ex- 
perience is  the  best  teacher.  I  have  had 
the  experience  and  know  whereof  I  speak, 
and  am  sure  that  if  my  esteemed  fellow 
practitioners  will  give  the  method  I  have 
outlined  a  reasonable  trial,  they  will  ob- 
tain surprising  results. 


DETACHABLE    AND  INTERGHANOEULB 
FACINGS. 

With  the  introduction  of  crown  and 
bridge  work,  a  surprising  demand  for 
porcelain  teeth  or  facings  arose ;  but  after 
the  lapse  of  years,  the  leading  tooth- 
manufacturers  have  failed  to  produce 
anythiog  besides  the  pin  tooth.  It  is  true 
that  better  shaped  teeth  and  a  greater 
variety  of  molds  are  in  existence  today 
than  at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of 
crown  and  bridge  work,  but  so  far  as 
durability  and  strength  are  concerned 
the  porcelain  is  no  better  at  the  present 
time  than  it  was  formerly  when  used  for 
artificial  work  on  gold  and  silver. 

Experience  has  shown  clearly  that 
while  the  ordinary  pin  teeth  will  do  for 
gold  and  silver  plate,  they  are  found  de- 
ficient in  crown  and  bridge  work.  After 
exercising  the  greatest  care  with  pin 
facings,  the  careful  operator  is  always 
uncertain  as  to  the  final  outcome.  Dis- 
colored facings — ^the  result  of  high  heat 
in  soldering — and  broken  and  checked 
facings  confront  him,  and  the  conscien- 
tious operator  becomes  sick  at  heart.  It 
is  likely  that  many  within  the  sound  of 
my  voice,  after  having  exercised  all  the 
skill  and  care  possible  in  th^  construction 
of  a  bridge,  have  been  confronted  with 
results  such  as  just  pictured,  and  thas 
ideal  work  has  not  been  obtained. 

Pin  facings  have  been  our  great  an- 
noyance in  the  construction  of  bridges 
and  even  single  crowns.  In  the  main 
they  are  defective  when  proportion  is 
considered.  They  are  too  narrow  at  the 
neck,  as  compared  with  the  breadth  of 
the  incisal  edge,  and  as  a  result,  unsightly 
V-shaped  spaces  are  to  be  seen  between 
the  teeth  when  a  case  is  completed.  These 
large  spaces  are  particularly  unsightly 
when  considerable  absorption  of  gum 
tissue  has  taken  place,  but  happily  1 
have  been  able  to  avoid  this  glaring  de- 
fect by  the  use  of  a  comparatively  ner 
product — a  detachable  facing. 

Pin  facings,  as  stated,  are  objection- 
able when  the  danger  of  checking  and 
lack  of  proper  proportion  are  consid- 
ered. To  these  faults  must  also  be  added 
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that  of  change  of  color  due  to  the  high 
heat  essential  in  soldering.  Naturally 
the  question  arises.  Is  there  any  product 
which  overcomes  the  defects  mentioned? 
If  there  is,  the  facing  must  he  detach- 
able and  interchangeable,  thus  permit- 
tii^  the  production  of  a  crown  or  bridge 
vi^out  subjectii^  the  porcelain  to  h^t 
at  all  during  the  process  of  soldering; 
it  must  be  of  proper  proportions,  nearly 
as  wide  at  the  neck  as  at  the  inciaal  edge, 
and  thus  with  the  approximal  surfaces 
D^Iy  parallel  the  unsightly  T-shaped 
spaces  will  be  avoided. 

Ever  anxious  to  take  advantage  of 
every  mechanical  improvement  in  den- 
tistry, I  hailed  with  delight  the  Mason 
facings  when  they  were  placed  on  the 
market.  The  product  was  never  fully 
appreciated  by  the  dental  profession. 
Since  the  introduction  of  them,  further 
advances  have  been  made,  and  notably 
Steele's  interchangeable  facings.  A  lit- 
tle over  two  years  ago  I  began  using 
the  latter,  and  with  satisfactory  results. 
I  never  worry  over  checked  or  discolored 
facings  now.  Think  for  a  moment  what 
it  means  to  use  a  facing  of  this  character ! 
It  means  a  bridge  with  facings  free  from 
checlra  and  discoloration  and  devoid  of 
laige  V-shaped  spaces,  display  of  gold 
between  facings,  and  unsightly  gold  tips. 
The  Steele  facings  are  valuable  when 
a  bridge  is  inserted  shortly  after  extrac- 
tion, and  later,  when  alworption  has 
taken  place,  the  facings  can  be  replaced 
with  tonger  ones  without  the  necessity 
of  removing  the  bridge.  Time  is  saved 
in  the  construction  of  crowns  and 
bridges,  and  if  repairs  are  needed  they 
can  be  made  easily  and  quickly.  In  order 
to  get  the  best  possible  results  with  the 
Steele  facings,  the  instructions  laid  down 
by  the  manufacturers — chiefly  so  far  as 
cleanliness  of  -the  backings  and  facings 
is  concerned — ^must  be  followed.  With 
each  facing  comes  a  metallic  backing 
either  of  gold  or  platinum,  as  the  opera- 
tor may  elect.  The  facings  slide  on  and 
off  easily,  and  this  condition  must  con- 
tinue during  the  whole  process  of  con- 
struction. 

My  early  experience  was  somewhat  an- 
noying when  constructing  an  arched 


bridge.  I  found  that,  af  ter  soldering,  the 
facings  would  bind  on  the  backings,  but 
I  overcame  this  by  the  following  method : 
After  grinding  the  facing  and  fitting  the 
backing  to  it,  I  remove  the  latter  and  in- 
vest it,  and  then  I  fully  back  the  metallic 
backing  with  20-k.  solder.  This  process  I 
apply  to  each  dummy  and  then  assemble 
all  on  the  model,  leaving  for  the  final 
soldering  only  the  joints  between  the 
backings;  requiring  little  solder,  the 
backings  do  not  warp,  and  allow  the 
facings  to  slide  on  easily.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  best  results  are  obtained 
either  with  pin  or  with  interchangeable 
facings,  when  each  crown  or  dummy  is 
constructed  separately,  and  then  all  as- 
sembled and  soldered. 

Instead  of  crystal  cement,  I  now  use 
Evans'  gutta-percha  cement  for  attach- 
ing the  facing  to  the  backings.  I  prefer 
gutta-percha  because  the  facing  can  be 
removed  without  injury  if  subsequent  re- 
moval should  be  found  necessary. 

I  have  had  dentists  say,  "I  prefer  pin 
facings  because  they  are  cheaper  than  the 
interchangeable  ones."  The  dentist  who 
reasons  thus  makes  a  mistake,  and  the 
quicker  he  divests  himself  of  the  idea  of 
cheapness  of  materials  when  constructing 
crowns  and  bridges,  the  better  for  him. 
The  ethical  dentist  should  always  use  the 
best  materials,  in  order  to  place  himself 
on  a  high  plane  and  have  the  conscious 
satisfaction  of  having  given  his  patient 
the  best  obtainable,  which  in  turn  will 
justify  him  in  demanding  a  fee  com- 
mensurate with  his  efforts  and  skill 

CEMENTATION. 

While  pin  facings  have  been  a  source 
of  annoyance,  misfortunes  from  another 
source  have  come  to  me:  I  refer  to 
cementation.  The  cementation  of  crowns 
and  bridges  has  been  with  me  a  subject 
of  close  study.  Many  times,  for  various 
causes,  have  I  wished  for  a  method  to 
remove  easily  a  crown  or  a  bridge; 
my  desire  was  not  gratified,  however,  so 
long  as  I  continued  the  use  of  crystal 
cements.  Patients  have  come  to  me  and 
said,  'Doctor,  that  bridge  you  set  for  me 
bothers  me.  as  one  or  more  abutments 
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are  sensitive  to  heat  and  cold;"  or  the 

patient  would  report  a  cap  loose  on  an 
abutment,  while  the  others  were  perfectly 
firm.  To  remove  a  bridge,  as  suggested 
by  safety  and  duty,  involved,  under  such 
conditions,  tremendous  labor,  mutilation 
of  crowns,  and  pain  to  the  patient.  The 
conditions  mentioned  confront  nearly 
every  dentist,  whether  he  be  of  limited  or 
of  extensive  experience. 

Many  valuable  abutments  are  de- 
stroyed becatwe  of  the  difficulty  at- 
t^ding  the  timely  removal  of  bridges  set 
wit^  crystal  cements.  For  years  I  have 
used  gutta-percha  alinost  exclusively, 
and  with  great  satisfurtion,  in  setting 
single  crowns,  and  about  three  years  ago 
I  began  using  Evans' gutta-perchacement 
for  setting  bridges.  At  first  I  used  it 
cautiously,  but  now  I  use  it  almost  ex- 
clusively. I  can  quickly  and  easily  remove 
a  crown  or  bridge  now,  should  occasion 
require  it,  and  avoid  mutilation  of  the 
crowns  and  abutments.  I  now  make  it  a 
rule  to  instruct  my  patients  to  return 
for  examination  at  stated  intervals,  and 
if  dangerous  symptoms  present  them- 
selves, I  remove  bridges  or  crowns  and 
perform  such  services  as  will  best  benefit 
my  patients.  Had  I  used  gutta-percha 
cement  earlier  in  my  practi<%,  and  ob- 
served the  rules  I  do  now,  I  should 
doubtless  have  prolonged  the  life  and 
usefulness  of  many  abutments. 

I  believe  it  is  good  practice,  from  a 
sanitary  standpoint,  to  remove  bridges 
from  the  mouths  of  our  patients  at  stated 
periods,  and  thoroughly  cleanse  and  de- 
odorize them.  Fixed  bridges,  however 
well  and  carefully  constructed,  become 
foul  after  a  time,  and  sometimes  contam- 
inate the  breath. 

I  am  sure  the  suggestions  that  I  have 
made  regardii^  my  method  of  abutment 
preparation,  the  use  of  Steele's  inter- 
changeable facings,  and  gutta-percha  ce- 
ment, will  be  of  value  if  given  a  fair  trial. 

Discussion. 

Dr.  J.  D.  Patterson,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  I  was  very  much  pleased  to  hear  the 
paper.  I  am  interested  in  the  Steele  fa- 
cing, and  am  using  it  with  a  great  deal 


of  satisfaction.    However  perfect  our 

operations  may  be  in  using  pin  facings 
and  in  soldering  them,  there  is  always, 
with  the  most  successful  as  well  as  vith 
those  who  are  not  so  successful,  a  great 
deal  of  dissatisfaction  because  of  check- 
ing the  facing  and  the  difficulty  of  mak- 
ing a  perfect  repair  witiioat  mutilating 
a  bridge  or  crown.  Sometimes  the  re- 
placing of  a  facing  proves  very  satisfac- 
tory, but  often  it  is  not  so ;  and  I  hail  the 
Steele  facing  as  the  best  that  I  have  ever 
tried,  and  I  think  I  have  tried  ail  of 
the  removable  facings.  The  simple  ob- 
jection vhicfa  I  have  and  of  which  I  have 
often  spoken,  is  that  the  backings  should 
be  made  of  platinized  gold  or  platino- 
indium. 

Br.  Burkhart  spoke  of  the  backings 
being  made  either  of  platinum  or  gold. 
They  are  made  of  something  similar  to 
platinoid.  I  have  entirely  discarded 
those  made  of  so-called  platinum  and  use 
the  gold  ones  altogether,  but  I  think  tiieee 
backings  should  be  made  of  iridio-plati- 
num.  Sometimes,  in  forcing  these  fa- 
cings on,  the  barrel  is  ruined,  or  melted 
down  in  soldering,  but  if  they  were  made 
of  platino-iridium  they  would  be  much 
stronger.  Aside  from  this  one  objection, 
it  is  the  most  satisfactory  way  of  pla- 
cing facings  of  which  I  know. 

Dr.  N.  C.  Leonard,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
I  am  impressed  with  the  need  of  a  better 
porcelain  facing  and  one  that  is  amen* 
able  to  our  needs.  While  I  am  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  Steele  facing,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  believe  that  there  is  quite  an 
advantage  in  its  use. 

The  only  other  point  to  which  I  wish 
to  refer  is  the  cementation  of  the  bridge 
with  gutta-percha.  I  appreciate  the  im- 
mense advantage  of  this  mefthod,  because 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  often  necessary  to 
remove  a  piece  of  work  after  it  has  been 
cemented  on,  a  task  difficult  to  accom- 
plish without  mutilatiifg  the  bridge  or 
crown.  I  think  the  essayist  is  quite  right 
in  saying  that  it  is  frequently  important 
to  remove  a  piece  of  work  to  cleanse  it  I 
have  been  accustomed  to  the  use  of  gutta- 
percha in  cementation,  but  am  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  character  of  cement  that 
he  refers  to.    I  have  been  in  the  habit 
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of  filling  the  contour  portion  of  the 
crowns  vith  gutta-percha,  and  tiien  ce- 
menting with  the  ordinary  cMnent,  bo 
that  when  removal  u  indicated,  by  warm- 
ing the  bridge  slowly  the  gutta-percha 
will  be  softened,  when  the  bridge  can  be 
eUpped  o£E  of  the  abutments. 

Dr.  A.  J.  CoTTEELL,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
We  are  of  course  very  much  interested  in 
the  remarks  of  Dr.  Burkhart  on  the  use 
of  the  interchangeable  facings  and  gutta- 
percha cement.  I  think  that  a  cement 
which  permits  of  the  removal  of -a  bridge 
would  be  acceptable  to  any  dentist ;  this 
is  not  a  debatable  subject,  it  is  an  ac- 
cepted fact.  But  there  is  one  point  that 
I  wish  to  emphasize,  namely,  the  essay- 
ist's idea  of  the  application  of  the  golden 
rule  in  the  makhi^  of  bridges.  I  believe 
tiiat  if  each  dentist,  when  a  patient  is 
in  the  chair,  were  to  say  to  himself,  "If 
this  were  my  own  m'iuth  and  my  own 
bridge,  how  would  I  like  to  have  the 
work  done?" — that  if  we  were  to  apply 
that  reasoning  to  each  and  every  case 
our  patients  would  be  better  served,  our 
reputations  would  be  wider  and  broader, 
and  our  consciences  would  trouble  us  less. 
Gentlemen,  do  unto  others  as  you  would 
have  them  do  unto  you. 

Dr.  BuRKHABT  (closing  the  discus- 
sion). Dr.  J.  D.  Patterson  spoke  more 
particularly  about  the  form  of  the  back- 
ing. The  Columbus  Dental  Mannfac- 
taring  ■  Company,  who  produce  these 
facings,  make  three  qualities  of  backings 
—platinoid,  platiniim,  and  gold.  I  know 
about  the  platinoid  backing  because  I 
used  it  in  my  earlier  practice,  much  to 
my  sorrow.  With  the  backing  that  I 
have  used  in  i-ecent  years — ^namely,  the 
platinum  and  gold — have  had  no  di£B- 
cnlty.  Dr.  Patterson  also  said  that  the 
manufacturers  were  open  to  suggestions. 
This  is  true.  I  made  some  suggestions 
recently  which  the  company  that  manu- 
facture these  teeth  has  under  considera- 
tion. I  am  sure  that  there  is  not  a  sin- 
gle dentist  who,  after  once  using  these 
facings  intelligently,  will  discard  them. 
While  I  believe  the  Steele  facings  have 
many  advantages  over  other  products,  I 
think  that  American  genius  and  ingenu- 
i^  will  eventually  produce  something 


which  will  be  still  better,  but  at  the  pres- 
ent time  they  are  the  best  we  have. 

Dr.  CottreU  said  that  we  should  follow 
the  golden  rule  in  all  our  work.  How 
frequently  are  crowns  and  bridges  put 
in  without  at  all  considering  the  inter- 
ests of  the  patient !  In  the  early  portion 
of  the  paper — and  this  is  a  point  which 
was  not  discussed  at  all — I  spoke  of  the 
use  of  the  rubber  dam  in  the  preparation 
of  abutments.  This  is  an  idea  that  I 
have  never  heard  discussed  at  any  meet- 
ing, and  I  have  presented  it  on  two  oc- 
casions. But  I  can  say  to  you  that  if 
you  will  use  the  same  care  that  I  do,  you 
will  not  have  cause  to  regret  having 
adopted  this  method.  By  th»  means  the 
tooth  around  the  margin  of  the  neck 
will  be  exposed  to  a  degree  that  will 
astonish  you,  and  will  enable  yon  to  ac- 
curately shape  the  abutments. 

There  is  but  one  other  suggestion  that 
I  desire  to  make.  I  intended  to  have 
spoken  of  it  in  the  paper — the  investment 
of  single  crowns  and  bridges.  I  make 
a  point  of  saving  every  box  in  which 
sand-paper  disks  are  put  up.  In  these 
boxes  I  invest  my  cases  preparatory  to 
soldering,  whether  it  be  a  single  crown 
or  a  bridge.  In  the  majority  of  the 
boxes  a  small  bridge  can  be  placed.  The 
advantage  of  this  method  is  that  the  box 
acts  as  a  matrix,  confines  the  investment, 
and  does  not  allow  the  investment  ma- 
terial to  spread,  as  it  does,  for  instance, 
on  a  piece  of  blotting  paper,  and  conse- 
quently forces  the  material  close  into  the 
joints  of  the  backings  and  facings. 
When  I  invest  a  bridge  I  secure  a  paste- 
board box  a  trifle  larger  than  the  bridge, 
and  when  the  inviting  material  hardens 
I  scrape  off  the  pasteboard  and  trim  the 
investment  if  necessary.  Save  all  paste- 
board  disk  boxes;  they  will  be  useful. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  the 
reading  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  C.  N.  Thomp- 
son of  Chicago,  111.,  on  'Tleflected 
ShadoiTO  Accompanying  Porcelain  Fill- 
ings." Dr.  Thompson  was  not  present 
to  read  his  paper,  and  it  was  therefore 
read  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Peck  of  Chicago. 

[This  paper  is  printed  in  full  at  page 
438  of  the  present  issue  of  the  Cosmos.] 
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Discussion. 

Dr.  L.  E.  Custer,  Dayton,  Ohio.  I 
think  the  paper  contains  many  new- 
points  on  the  construction  and  building 
up  of  inlays.  It  is  true  that  if  we  at  this 
date  possessed  a  translucent  cement,  it 
would  overcome  the  shadow  problem  to 
a  large  extent,  but  those  which  have  been 
produced  so  far  are  not  adhesive,  and 
consequently  we  have  to  rely  on  me- 
chanical anchorage.  I  believe  Dr. 
Reeves,  who  introduced  the  building  up 
of  inlays  in  difEerent  colors,  has  been 
able  to  a  large  extent  to  overcome  the 
shadow  problem,  but  the  essayist  in  this 
paper  has  gone  a  step  or  two  farther, 
and  has,  I  think,  given  us  something 
considerably  in  advance  of  the  method  of 
Dr.  Reeves.  He  tells  us  that  one  of  the 
layers  of  porcelain  should  be  of  a  red 
or  pinkish  color.  How  far  that  will 
prove  to  be  a  good  step  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  believe  it  is  well  for  all  of  us  to 
at  least  give  it  a  fair  trial.  It  seems  en- 
tirely reasonable  as  laid  down  in  the 
paper. 

I  was  especially  impressed  with  the 
suggestion  that  we  cover  the  approximal 
surface  of  an  inlay,  where  it  approxi- 
mates a  metal  filling,  with  white  porce- 
lain. I  believe  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
truth  in  what  he  says  regarding  that 
point. 

There  is  no  problem  so  disappointing 
to  the  dentist  who  is  working  with  inlays 
as  the  shadow  problem.  We  feel  at  this 
date  that  we  have  been  very  successful 
in  securing  these  fillings  in  position,  and 
I  think  that  we  should  feet  thankful  to 
anyone  who  will  aid  us  in  the  solution 
of  the  shadow  problem.  For  that  reason 
I  think  we  should  accept  a  paper  of  this 
kind  with  great  thanks. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  the 
reading  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  L.  G.  Noel, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  on  "Setting  Crowns 
and  Bridges  with  Gutta-percha." 

[This  paper  is  printed  in  full  at  page 
453  of  this  issue  of  the  Cosmos.] 

Discussion. 

Dr.  A.  P.  BiTRKHAET,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
As  you  will  probably  have  noticed  in  my 


paper  this  morning,  I  am  now  and  have 
been  for  many  years  very  much  inter- 
ested in  gutta-percha.  The  essayist 
we  knew  gutta-percha  to  be  an  excellait 
temporary  filling  material  in  the  treat- 
ment of  teeth,  and  for  the  retention  of  a 
.crown  placed  on  a  root  the  condition  of 
which  remains  uncertain.  Now,  if  it 
is  a  good  material  with  which  to  test  a 
crown  for  six  months,  it  should  be 
equally  as  good  for  permanent  use.  I 
have  for  many  years  used  gutta-perdu 
almost  exclusively  in  setting  single 
crowns.  I  began  by  using  the  plain 
gutta-percha.  I  discarded  that,  how- 
ever, and  began  using  the  Evans  gutta- 
percha cement.  I  also  used  S.  S.  White 
temporary  stopping,  and  I  found,  as  I)r. 
Noel  stated,  tluit  this  seemed  to  harden 
in  the  cavity  to  the  density  of  vulcan- 
ite. As  far  as  the  preservation  of  the 
root  is  concerned,  gutta-percha  eertainlr 
preserves  it  better  than  do  ordinary  ce- 
ments. 

There  are  those  who  use  the  ordinary 
gutta-percha  for  setting  crowns,  and  I 
think  with  good  results.  One  method  b 
by  coating  the  pin  with  a  solution  of 
gutta-percha,  allowing  this  to  thoroughly 
evaporate,  then  filling  the  root  with 
crystal  cement  and  forcing  the  pin 
through  the  cement.  This  is  a  very  good 
method,  but  in  my  experience  the  Evans 
gutta-percha  cement  will  give  still  better 
results.  I  use  guttarperdia  for  setting 
bridges  in  ninety  per  cent,  of  ell  cases, 
and  thereby  accomplish  results  which  are 
highly  satisfactory.  I  can  best  illustrate 
by  citing  a  case  in  practice.  I  had  oc- 
casion to  remove  a  bridge — one  I  had  set 
about  a  year  ago — which  rested  on  fonr 
abutments,  two  molars  and  two  bicus- 
pids. By  drying  the  abutments  or  capa 
and  then  heating  them,  in  a  little  over 
eight  minutes  I  removed  the  bridge 
without  mutilating  a  single  abutment. 
It  is  an  ideal  material  for  permanent  use. 
one  that  enable  us  to  remove  a  bridge 
easily  if  occasion  requires,  and  by  its  nac 
we  are  benefiting  ourselves  and  onr  pa* 
ti^ts. 

In  discussing  the  cementation  of 
bridges  with  gutta-percha,  I  have  heard 
dentists  say  "There  is  danger  of  burning 
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the  mouth."  If  you  use  a  little  care, 
there  is  no  diflScul'ty.  The  great  trouble 
is  in  being  too  hasty  in  trying  to  set  the 
bridge — there  is  where  the  danger  of 
burning  the  mouth  comes  in.  With  the 
Evans  gutta-percha  outfit  there  are  two 
kinds  of  gutta-percha  furnished — pink 
and  white.  The  pint  I  use  for  bridges 
aod  the  white  for  single  crowns.  Now, 
by  carefully  heating  the  bridge  on  the 
iron  to  the  proper  temperature,  the 
former  can  be  easily  placed  in  the  mouth 
without  any  danger  of  burning  the  tis- 
sues. 

When  you  first  force  a  bridge  to  place 
with  gutta-percha,  you  will  fiid  a  little 
curling  up  of  the  excess  of  gutta-percha 
around  the  abutments.  Allow  the  pa- 
tient to  go  away,  and  on  bis  return  in  a 
few  days,  remove  the  excess.  I  would  not 
advise  cutting  this  away  at  the  original 
sitting,  but  allow  the  gutta-percha  to 
harden  perfectly,  for  then  it  may  be  re- 
moved without  endangering  the  portion 
protruding  from  the  abutments. 

Dr.  Noel  (closing  the  discussion). 
In  my  efforts  to  be  brief  I  fear  I  have 
sacrificed  clearness,  and  I  want  to  eluci- 
date a  few  points  slightly.  I  have  ex- 
perimented with  the  various  forms  of 
gutta-percha  in  solutions,  but  with  most 
of  them  like  the  Evans,  I  have  had 
trouble  in  getting  the  crown  or  bridge  to 
place.  If  after  laboring  assiduously  to 
make  a  beautiful  piece  of  bridge  work 
we  fail  to  set  it  properly,  we  commit 
thereby  a  mistake  which  is  very  trouble- 
some to  correct.  It  was  my  desire  to  get 
ft  preparation  that  would  not  shrink  so 
much  as  to  allow  of  the  crown  coming 
out  too  easily,  that  led  me  to  use  zinc 
oxid.  In  the  setting  of  a  crown  or  bridge 
where  it  may  have  to  be  removed  one  or 
more  times,  or  in  the  repairing  of  a 
broken  facing,  the  gutta-percha  spoken  of 
by  Dr.  Burkbart  is  the  ideal  material. 
Uy  idea  was  not  so  much  to  get  a  per- 
manent material  as  to  devise  one  that 
would  hold  the  crown,  and  not  undergo 
too  much  shrinkage.  To  prevent  the 
npid  evaporation  of  the  chloroform  I 
d^ided  to  use  it  in  combination  with 
eqoal  parts  of  eucalyptus.  The  aristol 
is  used  on  account  of  its  antiseptic  prop- 


erties, for  I  believe  it  is  one  of  the  best 
antiseptics.  Dr.  White  suggested  this 
idea  to  me  and  I  have  used  it  with  a  great 
deal  of  satisfaction  ever  since. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  the 
reading  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  H.  H.  John- 
son, Macon,  Ga.,  on  "Forcing  Eruption : 
a  Case  in  Practice." 

[This  paper  was  printed  in  full  at 
page  266  of  the  March  issue  of  the 
Cosmos.] 

Discussion. 

Dr.  S.  H.  GuiLFOED,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
The  operation  described  and  illustrated 
in  the  paper  was  certainly  a  remarkable 
one.  It  is  an  operation  which  is  not 
often  attempted  or  successfully  per- 
formed, but  in  this  case,  as  shown  by  the 
casts,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  complete 
success.  It  is  a  different  operation,  be- 
eause  it  is  hard  to  get  at  the  tooth  in 
order  to  attach  the  appliance,  and  it  is 
no  easy  matter  to  turn  the  tooth  and  to 
lead  it  to  place.  It  is  also  sometimes  at- 
tended with  a  great  deal  of  danger.  I 
remember  that  some  years  ago  a  case 
somewhat  similar  was  presented  before 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Dental  Society; 
the  operator  succeeded  in  getting  the 
tooth  into  place,  but  after  he  had  done 
this  he  found  that  be  had  stretched  the 
pulp  to  such  an  extent  as  to  devitalize 
it.  I  would  like  to  know  if  anything  of 
that  kind  happened  in  tliis  case. 

Dr.  Johnson.  No.  The  pulp  is  in 
a  healthy  condition;  but  during  the 
operation  I  found  there  was  some  danger 
from  that,  and  watched  it  very  closely, 
and  when  I  found  the  tooth  erupting  too 
rapidly,  reduced  the  size  of  the  rubber 
band  so  as  to  decrease  the  tension  on  the 
tooth. 

Dr.  GuiLFOBD.  Of  course,  if  it  hap- 
pens that  the  pulp  is  devitalized,  it  is  not 
such  a  serious  matter  unless  allowed  to 
remain  too  long  in  that  condition.  If 
as  soon  as  the  tooth  has  come  to  place  it 
is  discovered  that  the  pulp  has  been  devi- 
talized, it  can  be  readily  removed,  and 
the  tooth  not  be  much  worse  off,  tmless 
slight  discoloration  should  result. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  essayist  on 
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the  success  of  the  operation.  It  ia  cer- 
tainly a  most  commendafole  thing  to 
bring  such  a  tooth  into  its  normal  posi- 
tion and  make  it  useful  to  the  patient. 
If  that  had  not  been  done,  tiie  other 
teeth  Tould  probably  have  closed  to- 
gether, with  a  deformity  as  the  result.  In 
any  case  of  imprisonment  of  a  tooth, 
an  attempt  should  be  made  to  bring  it 
into  place,  because  if  it  is  not,  the  arch 
will  be  disarranged,  and  imperfect  occlu- 
sion of  the  ieeth  be  the  probable  result — 
something  that  we  want  to  prevent  in  all 
cases. 

Dr.  C.  0.  Kimball,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
This  case  is  especially  interesting  to  me 
because  of  the  success  which  Dr.  Johnson 
has  met  with  in  treating  it.  Eight  years 
ago  I  had  o<»asion  to  treat  a  case  pre- 
cisely similar  except  that  the  canine  was 
on  the  right  side.  The  procedure  which 
Dr.  Johnion  adopted  seems  to  have  been 
a  very  wise  one,  and  the  similarity  of  the 
two  cases  is  my  reason  for  speaking  now. 
When  the  tooth  was  first  located  it  was 
lying  in  almost  the  same  position  as  the 
one  described  by  the  essayist,  with  the 
apex  bdiind  the  lateral.  Its  position  was 
discovered  only  after  making  an  incision 
of  fully  one-eighth  of  an  inch  under  the 
surface  of  the  gum.  It  was  difficult  at 
that  time  to  set  any  band  on  the  tooth, 
or  to  determine  accurately  where  it  was 
to  be  placed.  So  instead  of  inserting  a 
baud— after  satisfying  myself  as  far  as  I 
could  which  would  be  the  palatal  aspect 
of  the  tooth — I  made  a  little  pit  under 
the  end  of  the  canine  on  one  side  of  it, 
and  then,  with  the  removable  crib  of  Dr. 
Jackson's  having  a  hooked  wire  spring, 
which  curved  around  over  the  outer  side 
and  under  the  place  where  the  deciduous 
canine  was  taken  out — ^the  hook  end  of 
this  spring  was  inserted  into  this  pit, 
(Lrranging  the  spring  so  that  it  could  be 
sprung  off  to  be  cleansed  and  reinserted. 
In  this  manner  a  continuous  downward 
drawing  motion  was  secured.  The  tooth 
yielded  very  readily  and  came  out  into 
line.  We  then  found  that  the  movement 
was  not  sufficiemtly  rapid,  and  therefore 
adopted  the  course  followed  by  Dr.  John- 
son, of  inserting  a  little  loop  in  the  end 
of  the  tooth,  then  pulling  in  the  desired 


direction  to  draw  it  firmly  into  place. 
The  tooth  which  has  now  been  in  position 
for  seven  or  eight  years  is,  at  the  present 
time,  in  a  nomal  condition  in  eveiy  re- 
spect. 

Dr.  Johnson's  case  calls  to  mind  an- 
other case  which  I  have  to  operate  upon 
this  fall.  It  is  the  case  of  a  young  lady 
one  of  whose  lateral  incisors  is  very 
crooked  and  projects  considerably  over 
the  central.  I  was  at  a  loss  to  understand 
irhy  it  had  come  down  in  that  way,  there 
being  no  permanent  canine  on  that  side. 
After  having  had  an  X  ray  made  I  found 
that  the  canine  was  being  forced  against 
the  root  of  the  lateral  incisor.  I  have  been 
watching  the  case  with  the  X  ray,  and  we 
propose  to  perform  the  same  operation— 
that  is,  cutting  a  retaining  point  in  it 
and  drawing  it  into  position — and  ve 
hope  for  the  same  success  that  has  at- 
tended the  operation  of  our  essayist. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  the 
reading  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Ellbr- 
BECE,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  on  "Com- 
ments on  General  Practice." 

Dr.  Ellerbeck  not  being  present,  the 
paper  was  read  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Cottrell, 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

[This  paper  is  printed  in  full  at  page 
1179  of  the  December  1906  issue  of  the 
Cosuos.] 

Discussion. 

Dr.  A.  J.  CoTTBELL,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
I  read  the  paper  with  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest, and  there  are  a  few  things  I  would 
like  to  say  in  regard  to  it.  I,  like  Dr. 
Ellerbeck,  am  very  much  in  doubt  abont 
many  of  the  things  in  dentistry.  I  de- 
tect in  his  paper  the  thoughts  of  one  who 
wishes  to  remove  the  hindrance  of  con- 
flicting ideas  and  theories,  and  I,  also, 
would  be  glad  to  see  the  time  when  some 
of  these  theories  shall  be  settled  beyond 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  However,  1  am 
not  inclined  to  be  pessimistic  in  this 
matter,  because  the  theories  in  regard  to 
dentistry,  as  in  every  other  great  mon- 
ment — apolitical,  educational,  religious- 
are  the  result  of  evolution,  and  no  great 
reform  has  ever  been  accomplished  at 
one   master-stroke.     There  are  some 
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things  that  are  settled  beyond  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt.  The  question  as  to  whether 
the  idea  of  "extension  for  prevention**' 
is  good  or  not  is  settled,  for  me.  There 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  nor  in  the  minds 
of  any  of  us,  I  think,  as  to  whether  there 
is  a  use  for  the  porcelain  inlay  in  dentis- 
try; that  is  settled.  Yet  there  are  some 
problems  that  cannot  be  settled,  because 
the  personal  equation  must  enter  into 
their  solution. 

There  is  not  time  to  discuss  the  vari- 
ous points  in  the  paper,  bnt  I  would  like 
to  add  just  a  word.  We  all  like  to  hit 
at  the  colleges  and  the  people  interested 
in  them.  If  we  can  find  no  one  else  to 
criticize  we  jump  on  the  colleges.  We 
are  all  bound  to  admit  that  a  great  many 
of  the  students  who  leave  dental  colleges 
are  not  as  thoroughly  equipped  as  they 
should  be  for  the  practice  of  dentistry — 
tbat  tiiere  is  room  for  improvement. 
This  I  admit,  and  we  all  know  it,  but 
there  the  question  of  evolution  comes 
in  again.  I  would  ask  Dr.  EUerbeck,  or 
sny  of  those  people  who  have  a  weiUmess 
for  criticizing  the  collets,  to  compare 
Hie  dental  colleges  of  today  with  tiiose 
of  two  decades  ago.  Compare  them  with 
those  of  even  ten  years  ago,  and  the  ad- 
vance is  apparent.  Consequently  I  say 
I  am  not  pessimistic  in  regard  to  our 
system  of  education.  I  admit  that  it  is 
not  complete,  but  th<»e  who  make  edu- 
cation a  stnd^  are  pressing  forward  rap- 
idly, and  in  a  nu)6t  conscientious 
way — doing  the  beet  they  can;  let  us 
give  them  a  word  of  commendation  once 
in  a  while,  instead  of  continually  rip- 
ping them  up. 

Dr.  Wm,  Crenshaw,  Atlanta,  Ga.  I 
think  Dr.  EUerbeck  has  presented  us  with 
a  veiy  interesting  paper,  and  one  which 
we  shall  have  to  read  and  study  before 
we  can  properly  appreciate  it. 

He  seems  to  think,  in  the  preamble 
of  his  paper,  that  the  colleges  do  not  im- 
proTe  the  rank  and  file  of  the  profession 
today.  Although  I  am  interested  in  the 
teaching  of  dentistry,  I  believe  that 
what  Dr.  EUerbeck  intimates  is  true  to 
a  greater  extent  than  the  profession  real* 
izes. 

I  believe  there  is  an  opportunity  in 


what  he  suggests  as  to  the  feasibility  of 
a  commission  to  settle  certain  mooted 
methods  of  practice.  In  some  schools 
we  find,  for  example,  that  they  are  teach- 
ing exclusively  the  manipulation  of  co- 
hesive gold,  as  they  consider  it  the  best 
form  of  that  filling  material  for  saving 
teeth ;  while  in  others  the  use  of  soft  or 
non-cohesive  gold  is  advocated  as  the 
only  Gorrectf  thing.  These  methods  are  so 
far  apart  as  to  results  that  nothing  but 
confiuion  in  the  minds  of  the  students 
conies  of  it.  Again,  for  illustration,  if 
each  of  the  physiologists  of  today  were  to 
present  as  proper  teaching  for  students 
in  medicine  and  dentistry  his  own  opin- 
ion of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
digestion,  and  assimilation  of  food,  we 
would  have  as  many  opinions  as  we  have 
teachers — but  they  do  not  do  that.  These 
matters  are  settled  by  the  authorities 
on  the  subjects,  and  although  you  might 
employ  a  half-dozen  physiologists,  you 
will  find  that  they  all  agree  with  regard 
to  circulation,  digestion,  and  assimila- 
tion. Now,  when  these  things  are  settled, 
you  can  teach  something  definite,  because 
there  is  a  basis  to  work  on.  It  needs  to 
be  as  the  law  in  our  courts,  under  which 
the  lawyers  work,  which  comes  from  a 
settled  ruling —  a  head  and  authority.  I 
regard  the  suggestion  as  a  good  one — 
good  for  our  profession,  and  of  course 
for  the  public  at  large. 

Dr.  EUerbeck  states  in  his  paper  that 
cavity  preparation  on  scientific  lines  is 
taught  by  Black,  Johnson,  Eirk,  and 
others,  giving  credit  for  the  present  pre- 
vailing methods  of  preparation  of  cavi- 
ties. These  gentlemen  have  done  their 
part,  to  be  sure,  but  they  have  not  origi- 
nated what  they  are  teaching,  and  it  fa- 
tigues me  somewhat  to  see  this  honor  con- 
stantly misapplied,  and  the  credit  of  it 
given  to  men  who  have  not  originated  it; 
for  the  credit  and  the  very  soul  of  this 
extension  for  prevention,  and  about 
every  feature  of  cavity  preparation  worth 
adopting,  is  due  to  Dr.  Marshall  H.  Webb. 
He  did  not  call  his  system  extension  for 
prevention,  but  that  is  what  he  taught, 
and  the  re-vamping  of  his  teaching  does 
not  change  or  improve  its  principle. 
Some  small  modification  may  have  been 
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made  of  some  parts  of  his  work,  but 
Webb  is  the  author  of  the  system,  and  he 
should  have  the  credit.  I  think  the  com- 
mission as  contemplated  by  the  essayist 
would  find  Webb's  work  settled,  so  that, 
as  from  the  rulings  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  there  can  be  no  appeal. 

He  refers  in  his  paper  to  the  phenom- 
enally rapid  operator,  and  to  the  phenom- 
enally slow  one,  instancing  the  man  who 
prepares  a  cavity  one  day,  fills  it  the  next, 
and  finishes  the  filling  the  third,  taking 
three  days  to  fill  the  tooth.  Now  this  is 
ridiculous,  and  yet  there  are  some  opera- 
tors who  make  themselves  just  as  ridicu- 
lous by  operating  too  rapidly.  I  have 
known  operators  to  knock  fillings  out  be- 
fore finishing  them,  because  of  working 
too  fast.  Br.  Atkinson,  great  man  that 
he  was,  once  did  this  at  a  clinic.  Conser- 
vatism will  prevent  us  from  working  too 
fast  or  too  slow.  More  than  mosk  spe- 
cialists, the  dentist  must  give  the  proper 
time  and  attention  to  his  work,  or  it 
must  inevitably  prove  a  failure. 

I  think  the  essayist  is  rather  over- 
alarmed  at  the  deleterious  effects  of  the 
dust  arising  from  the  excavation  of  teeth 
— dust  which  he  intimates  lodges  in  the 
cells  of  the  lungs  of  the  operator.  I 
judge  others  by  myself,  and  try  to  dodge 
this  dust,  and  give  it  to  the  patient,  to 
whom  it  belongs.  Fortunately  it  is  only 
occasionally  that  we  are  exposed  to  this. 

The  suggestion  of  the  use  of  the  raa- 
tris  in  guarding  against  the  cutting  of 
the  gum  is  a  new  idea,  and  I  thi^  a 
valuable  one  in  the  preparation  of  the 
gingival  surfaces  of  molars  and  bicus- 
pids, or  at  the  cervical  border  of  the  cav- 
ity. This  and  other  valuable  thoughts 
are  constantly  occurring  throughout  Dr. 
Ellerbeck's  paper. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  the  particu- 
lar tin  cylinders  referred  to  by  the  essay- 
ist, I  do  not  think  it  good  taste  to  say  it. 
but  for  history's  sake  will  state  that 
I  am  the  originator  of  these  cylinders. 
Both  the  manufacturer,  Edward  Rowan, 
and  Dr.  W.  D.  Tracy,  to  whom  our  essay- 
ist refers,  will  confirm  this  statement. 
The  difference  in  these  cylinders  and 
those  made  formerly  by  Bowan,  is  that 
the  cylinders  I  suggested  are  made  of 


corrugated  tin  foil.    These  are  softer 
and  more  readily  adapted  to  the  tooth- 
■structure  in  connection  with  any  matrix  ] 
you  may  choose  to  employ.  ' 

The  last  thought  I  shall  notice  is  the  ! 
condensation  of  gold.  But  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  say  anything  on  that  portion 
of  the  paper  dealing  with  the  mannfac- 
ture  of  porcelain  inlays,  bridges,  crowns, 
etc.,  because  these  are  out  of  my  line  of 
work,  and  I  do  not  feel  I  could  add  any- 
thing of  value. 

In  regard  to  the  condensation  of  gold, 
I  think  that  there  is  a  Limit  to  it,  and 
that  it  is  entirely  possible  to  over-con- 
dense the  material.  This  is  more  troe 
of  the  soft  than  of  cohesive  gold,  and 
yet  I  am  convinced  that  over-condensa- 
tion of  cohesive  gold  destroys  the  useful- 
ness of  the  fillings,  particularly  after 
leaving  the  margins,  in  a  larger  measure 
than  we  are  aware. 

Dentists  of  less  experience  than  min& 
and  particularly  those  of  more,  will 
testify  that  with  reference  to  soft-gold 
work,  they  have  extracted  teeth  that  bad 
been  filled  by  such  men  as  Maynard,  the 
Badger  brotihers,  Emerson,  and  others. 
These  practitioners  filled  teeth  with  ts- 
rions  preparations  of  soft  gold,  and  by 
methods  that  were  not  mudi  more  than 
stuffing  the  teeth,  and  yet  they  have  been 
preserved  for  forty  and  fifty  years. 

Dr.  A.  P.  BuRKHABT,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words,  and  those 
few  words  are  the  outcome  of  the  remarb 
made  by  Dr.  Crenshaw  relative  to  Ibe 
filling  of  teeth  in  which  soft  foil  may  be 
used.  He  has  well  said  that  many  of  the 
fillings  placed  in  many  years  ago,  which 
can  be  almost  picked  out.  have  preserved 
the  teeth  for  years.  I  have  in  my  own 
mouth  fillings  that  were  ioserted  thirty 
years  ago,  in  which  the  gold  was  put  in 
by  hand  pressure,  and  they  are  doing 
good  service  today.  I  want  to  say  in  this 
connection  tlutt  in  filling,  my  greatest  ef- 
fort is  to  exercise  pressure  against  the 
walls  of  the  tooth.  I  think  a  filling  of  , 
soft  foil  firmly  laid  against  the  walls  of 
a  cavity  will  preserve  a  tooth  longer  than 
an  over-malleted  filling  would.  I  betiere 
one  of  the  greatest  faults  of  the  youv 
men  of  the  profosion  today  is  the  over- 
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malleting  of  fillings.  The  fillings  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Crenshaw  and  -the  methods 
employed  by  him  and  others  will  produce 
the  best  and  most  lasting  results. 

The  following  was  read  by  title,  the 
time  for  adjournment  having  arrlTOd: 


Paper  by  Br.  E.  Parmlt  Brown, 
New  York,  "The  Inevitable  Outcome  of 
Crown  and  Bridge  Work." 

The  chairman.  Dr.  Burton  Lee  Thorpe, 
then  declared  Section  I  adjourned  sine 
die. 


SBCTION  II ;  Operattre  I>entlstr7-,  Komenclature,  Ziiteratnre,  Dental 
Xducatlon,  and  Allied  Snl^leota. 

Chairman— H.  E.  RnsBBTB,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Secretary — C.  S.  Bi'TLEB,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


FiBSX  Day — Tuesday. 

The  first  meeting  of  Section  II  was 
called  to  order  at  8.30  o'clock  Tuesday 
night,  September  18th,  by  the  vice-chair- 
man. Dr.  W.  K.  Clack,  Clear  Lake,  Iowa. 

Dr.  Butler  announced  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  seotion  was  prevented  from 
attending  the  meeting  on  account  of  hav- 
ing all  hi^  funds  tied  up  in  the  bank 
which  failed  in  Philadelphia  recently, 
and  moved  that  the  vice-chairman  of  the 
eection  be  instructed  to  send  a  telegram 
of  sympathy  to  Dr.  Roberts,  and  the  re- 
grets of  the  section  at  his  inability  to  hi'. 
present. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

The  first  order  of  business  was  the 
reading  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Chaklbs 
McHanus,  Hartford,  Conn.,  on  "The 
Remarkable  History  of  the  Profession 
and  the  Splendid  Character  of  the  Men 
of  the  Past  who  Helped  to  Build  It 
Up" — being  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  History — as  follows : 

The  Remarkable  History  of  the 
PbofessioNj,  and  the  Splendid 
Chabactee  of  the  Men  of  the 
Past  who  Helped  to  Build  It  Up. 

I  assure  you  that  it  requires  a  certain 
kind  of  courage — to  call  it  by  no  harsher 
term — to  present  an  historical  paper  be- 
fore a  meeting  of  this  character.  It 
would  seem  little  less  than  cruel  to 
take  a  body  of  practical  dentists,  whose 
tiunig^ts  are  on  the  future  of  their  pro- 


fession, and  force  them  to  consider  the 
state  of  that  calling,  if  not  a  thousand, 
at  least  hundreds  of  years  ago. 

My  good  friend  Dr.  Wedelstaedt*  has 
said,  "Let  us  rather  work  for  the  future 
of  our  profession,  its  advancement  and 
progress,  than  to  be  forever  dwelling 
upon  its  past  history."  I  thoroughly 
agree  with  him,  and  yet — ^well,  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  dental  art  are  so  interest- 
ing, and  the  men  who  in  all  countries 
and  all  ages  have  worked  to  make  modem 
dentistry  possible  are  86  worthy  of  re- 
membrance "that  it  seems  as  if  every  one 
of  the  young  men,  or  women,  who  pro- 
pose to  devote  their  life  to  and  receive 
their  livelihood  from  dentistry  should  at 
some  period  of  their  career  be  given  a 
chance  to  study  the  subject. 

In  the  first  report  of  your  Committee 
on  History,  made  seven  years  ago  it  was 
stated  that  "In  the  opinion  of  your  com- 
mittee it  would  be  well  for  the  future 
culture  of  the  dental  profession  if  no 
class  were  allowed  io  graduate  from  any 
college  without  receiving  the  benefit  of 
a  short  course  of  lectures  on  the  subject." 

So  I  ask  you  this  evening  to  listen 
patiently  to  what  I  have  to  say,  to  look 
at  the  illustrations  (which  are  more 
human  documents  than  pictures)  not 
as  if  they  were  addressed  to  you,  for  to 
some  of  those  present  it  is  a  familiar 
story,  but  as  if  they  were  being  offered 
to  the  young  man  beginning  the  study  of 
his  profession. 

*  Trans.  St.  Louis  Congress,  vol.  iii,  p.  26. 
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I  shall  touch  very  briefly  on  our  history 
previous  to  the  time  of  the  great  Fau- 
chard,  the  "father  of  dental  surgery/' 
whose  career  is  so  inspiring  and  the  man 
so  worthy  of  our  aJSectionate  remem- 
brance. It  will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to 
more  than  mention  the  early  pioneers  in 
America,  as  their  lives  and  portraits  have 
been  presented  to  you  in  the  journals  by 
Dr.  Thorpe,  as  well  as  in  a  paper  read 
by  him  at  your  last  meeting  in  Buffalo. 

In  the  limited  time  at  my  disposal  I 
can  only  hope  to  suggest  to  you  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  subject,  attempting  in 
an  hour  to  sketch  to  you  what  in  some 
detail  would  require  at  least  three  or 
four  lectures.  I  have  selected,  out  of  a 
collection  of  several  hundreds,  about  fifty 
lantern  slides  of  instruments  and  appli- 
uices  as  well  as  portraits  which  add 
vastly  to  the  interest  of  the  subject  when 
presented  before  the  average  dental  stu- 
dent. It  is  the  belief  of  the  speaker  that, 
when  we  can  properly  impress  the  lesson 
of  the  remarkable  history  of  dentistry 
and  tell  of  the  splendid  men  who,  in  all 
countries,  have  helped  to  fonnd  and 
maintain  it,  it  cannot  help  bnt  have  a 
practical  ethical  value  in  building  up 
the  professional  character  and  self-re- 
spect of  the  young  students  upon  whom 
dentistry  will  largely  have  to  depend  for 
its  future  professional  standing. 

The  speaker  then  traced  the  history 
of  the  dental  art  from  the  earliest  record 

we  have  of  dental  medicine  given  in  the 
papyrus  of  Ebers,  which  reaches  back  as 
far  as  3700  years  before  Christ,  calling 
particular  attention  to  the  various  er- 
roneous assertions  regarding  artificial 
teeth,  and  particularly  gold  fillings  said 
to  have  been  fonnd  in  the  Egyptian  mum- 
mies, which  are  as  yet  entirely  devoid 
of  foundation.  Slides  were  shown  of 
Phoenician  and  Etruscan  work,  aud  men- 
tion was  made  of  the  early  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  upon  the  subject,  with 
illustrations  of  the  various  implements 
and  appliances  of  the  time. 

Passing  on  to  the  middle  ages,  the 
Arabians — ^Bhazes,  the  initiator  of  the 
operation  of  filling  teeth,  and  Abulcasis 
(eleventh  century),  the  originator  of  a 


systematic  prophylaxis — were  given  dne 
attention.  The  first  complete  set  of  sca- 
lers, those  of  this  pious  and  persiBtent 
prophet  of  prophylaxis,  were  shown  on 
the  screen. 

Attention  was  <then  called  to  Giovumi 
d'Arcoli,  who  in  1450  was  the  first  to 
put  on  record  the  use  of  gold  for  filling 
teeth,  and  a  brief  account  given  of  Am- 
broise  Par6,  who  has  been  styled  "the 
foster-father  of  dental  surgery."  A  rare 
portrait  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  Highmore  ms 
shown,  as  well  as  one  of  Van  Leenwen- 
hoek. 

Passing  on  to  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, instruments  from  the  work  of 
Pierre  Dionis  were  shown. 

Attention  was  now  particularly  called 
to  the  great  dentist  Pierre  Fauchaid, 
"the  father  of  dental  surgery,"  whose 
life  and  works  were  described  and  illus- 
trated. Little  is  known  of  the  early  life 
of  this  illustrious  man,  and  the  eiact 
date  of  his  birth  is  BtUl  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute. A  disciple  of  Poteleret,  surgeon- 
in-chief  to  the  king's  ships,  his  early 
attention  was  directed  to  diseases  of  the 
mouth  and  teeth.  Viau,  an  authority 
on  the  subject,  says  that  he  had  tried 
several  mechanical  professions,  and  the 
knowledge  of  these  was  undoubtedly  of 
value  to  him  later  in  his  career.  He  de- 
termined, after  practicing  in  variom 
towns,  to  test  his  success  on  a  larger  scale, 
and  in  1719  went  to  Paris,  where  at  this 
date,  and  even  earlier,  there  were  not 
only  "tooth-pullers"  on  the  Pont  Nenf, 
but  also  dentists  properly  so  called.  Of 
one  of  the  latter,  Monsieur  Carm^iiK) 
Fauehard  speaks  as  an  able  and  cele- 
brated surgeon-dentist.  In  1728  ap- 
peared Fauchard's  great  work  **The  Snr- 
geon  Dentist,'*  in  two  volumes,  with  orer 
forty  full-page  illustrations,  a  number 
of  which  were  described  and  shown  «i 
the  screen.  This  hook  was  translated 
into  German  and  published  in  Berlin  in 
1733 ;  a  second  edition  appeared  in  Paris 
in  1746,  and  a  third  appeared,  after  the 
author's  death,  in  1786.  It  has  nenr 
been  translated  into  English,  which  ii 
much  to  be  regretted.  Following  the 
usual  custom  of  the  time  the  work  be- 
gins with  a  fine  portrait  of  the  author. 
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This  is  interesting  for  two  reasons,  the 
first  being  that  Fauchard  is  shown  to  ns 
as  a  person  of  distinguished  appearance, 
and  this  gives  us  a  hint  as  to  the  social 
condition  of  the  better  class  of  dentists 
in  Paris  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XV ; 
and  second,  because  of  the  Latin  verses 
annexed  to  the  portrait,  which  Dr.  Wm. 
H.  Tmeman  has  cleverly  put  into  Eng- 
lish rhyme  as  follows : 

Whilst  Fanchftrd  with  wisa  hand  and  pen 
Fcnr  health  and  beauty  of  the  teeth  ccmtends, 
Envy's  mad  tooth  is  gnashed  in  vain ; 

His  nobte  nature  treats  it  with  disdain. 

It  is  the  pitiful  little  human  touch 
which  shows  us  that  this  man,  the  grate- 
ful friend  of  the  famous  Cann^line,  the 
friend  and  dentist  of  many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  College  of  Surgery  and  Fac- 
ulty of  Medicine,  had  among  his  own 
confreres  a  few  spiteful  and  envious  de- 
tractors. This  caused  Fauchard  in  his 
second  edition  to  state  that — 

The  rumor  having  been  falsely  set  about  that 
he  has  abandoned  the  profession,  which  ru- 
mor cannot  hflve  been  invented  otherwise 
than  by  those  individuals  who,  sacrificing 
h(Hior  to  interest,  would  attract  to  themselves 
the  persons  who  honor  the  author  with  their 
confidence;  he  therefore  finds  it  necessary 
to  give  warning  that  he  still  continues  the 
practice  of  his  art  in  Paris,  in  the  Rue  de 
la  Com£die  Francaise,  together  with  his 
brother-in-law  and  sole  disciple,  H.  Duehe- 


Or  the  Latin  verses  may,  perhaps,  re- 
fer to  the  bitter  controversy  that  Crois- 
sant de  Garengeot — a  studious,  duU  man 
who  is  remembered  for  the  key  he  didn't 
invent — carried  on  against  him. 

Space  will  not  permit  taking  up  in 
detail  many  of  the  points  in  his  book 
referred  to.  Some  of  them  are  very  cu- 
rious. Fauchard  did  not  approve  of 
tooth-brushes,  and  advises  the  use  of 
small  sponges  in  their  stead.  He  pre- 
ferred tin  to  lead  for  fillii^  teeth,  and 
did  not  care  much  for  gold.  ''Besides/' 
says  he,  "gold  being  dear,  not  everyone 
can,  or  will,  make  the  corresponding  out- 
lay." 

Fauchard  has  much  to  say  of  interest 
in  the  chapter  in  which  he  treats  of  the 
VOL.  xLnc.— 37 


correction  of  the  irregularities  of  the 
teeth.  He  made  use  of  the  most  simple 
means,  the  file,  pressure  with  the  fingers, 
common  or  silk  threads,  and  little  plates 
of  silver  and  gold.  At  times  for  straight- 
ening teeth  he  made  use  of  the  pelican 
and  straight  forceps,  afterward  Jhring  the 
teeth  in  the  normal  position.  He  rarely 
had  recourse  to  extraction  as  a  means 
of  carrying  out  dental  correction.  (Fau- 
chard, vol.  ii,  p.  87.) 

In  closing  the  account  of  Fauchard 
the  speaker  said:  "Before  leaving  this 
mighty  man,  I  wish  to  put  on  record  my 
sincere  belief  that  the  day  will  yet  come 
when  some  public  recognition  of  the  obli- 
gation we  are  under  to  this  great  French- 
man will  be  made,  and  that  a  statue  of 
hira  will  be  erected  in  the  city  of  Paris 
by  the  grateful  contributions  of  the  den- 
tists of  America." 

After  speaking  of  some  of  the  follow- 
ers of  Fauchard,  the  history  of  dent^ti^ 
in  England  was  taken  up.  Passing  to 
the  first  records  of  the  art  in  our  own 
country,  many  advertisements  of  the 
first  practitioners  were  shown,  and  the 
usual  account,  with  portraits,  given  of 
Lemaire,  Gardette,  Flagg,  the  Green- 
woods, Koecker,  Hudscm,  and  others. 
The  early  history  of  the  profession,  the 
founding  of  the  society,  the  journal, 
and  the  college,  was  referred  to,  and  a 
brief  account  given  of  Hayden  and  Har- 
ris. Particular  mention  was  made  of  the 
many  distinguished  dentists  of  the  South, 
and  their  portraits  were  shown  on  the 
screen. 

In  closing,  the  essayist  spoke  of  the 
History  of  Bentistry,  by  Dr.  V.  Guerini 
of  Naples,  which  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  committee,  as  follows; 

This  wonderful  work  is  ready  for  im- 
mediate publication  as  soon  as  seven  hun- 
dred dentists  out  of  the  30,000  practi- 
tioners in  this  country  evince  enough 
interest  in  the  subject  to  signify  their 
desire  to  subscribe  to  it.  Your  committee 
has  sent  out  thousands  of  circulars  to  the 
moat  progressive  dentists  in  the  world ; 
the  matter  has  been  widely  published  in 
the  dental  journals,  in  many  cases  with 
editorials,  and  after  many  months  but 
about  40O  subscriptions  have  been  re- 
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ceived.  We  require  at  least  300  more  to 
b^in  the  publication  of  the  book.  There 
is  no  time  to  lose ;  this  remarkable  record 

of  the  early  history  of  the  dental  art 
must  be  presented  before  the  record  of 
American  dentistry  can  be  properly  con- 
sidered. Is  it  too  much  to  ask  your 
earnest  co-operation  with  us  in  this  great 
work? 

Discussion. 

Dr.  J.  Y.  Crawford,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
It  affords  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to 
be  called  upon  to  say  something  in  com- 
mendation of  such  an  exquisite  work, 
from  an  historical  standpoint,  as  has  been 
exhibited  to  us  this  evening.  I  would 
not  presume  to  add  anything  to  the 
splendid  presentation  that  we  have  had. 
It  has  always  afforded  me  great  pleasure 
to  listen  to  Dr.  McManus  in  the  presen- 
tation of  anything  that  he  has  done  for 
dental  surgery ;  .and  I  feel  sure  that  the 
work  he  is  doing  will,  one  of  these  days, 
place  his  portrait  upon  the  screen  to  be 
looked  upon  by  our  successors  with  as 
much  pleasure  and  pride  as  we  have 
looked  upon  the  faces  that  he  has  exhib- 
ited to  us  tonight.  The  dental  profession 
is  under  great  obligation  to  Dr.  McManus 
for  this  work,  for  of  all  the  work  in  the 
world  of  a  literary  character,  I  have  al- 
ways believed  that  of  the  great  historian 
was  perhaps  submitted  to-  the  severest 
test.  All  peoples  pass  upon  the  merits  of 
the  work  of  the  historian — a  work  that 
has  very  much  to  do  with  the  formation 
of  public  sentiment  and  in  placing  that 
estimate  upon  character  that  character 
is  entitled  to. 

I  feel  that  everyone  present  tonight  is 
giving  to  this  paper  that  high  apprecia- 
tion which  it  deserves,  and  if  the  spirits 
of  the  souls  of  the  departed  watch  over 
and  take  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
what  must  be  the  pleasure  of  those  that 
have  been  represented  upon  the  screen  to- 
night, when  they  look  down  upon  this 
consecrated  scene  in  this  southern  city, 
and  hear  what  the  essayist  has  said  in 
honor  of  their  memory !  May  the  essay- 
ist continue  in  his  work  to  create  in  the 
hearts  of  the  dental  profession  of  the 
world  a  permanent  shrine  for  the  mem- 


ory of  these  men  who  have  lived  ao 
cleanly,  and  who  have  done  so  much  to 
benefit  humanity  in  the  past.  May  all  of 
this  be,  to  the  young  men  who  come  after 
us,  an  inspiration  to  still  higher  attain- 
ments in  the  work  of  our  beloved  dental 
profession. 

Dr.  Btirton  Lee  Thorpe,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  I  want  to  say  just  a  word  in  i^ipre- 
ciation  of  the  immense  amount  of  work 
done  and  the  time  which  Dr.  McManus 
has  spent  in  gathering  this  and  other  data 
in  his  possession.  I  dare  say  you  all 
realize  that  he  has  shown  you  on  the 
screen  only  a  few  pictures  of  the  many  in 
his  collection.  He  has  also  told  yon  only  a 
few  scattered  facts  regarding  the  careers 
of  the  men  whose  faces  he  has  shovu 
tonight.  They  are  the  men  who  have 
made  dentistry,  not  only  in  America  but 
throughout  the  world,  and  to  them,  pro- 
fessionally speaking,  we  owe  everything 
that  we  have  in  the  way  of  high  standing 
and  character  as  a  liberal  and  respected 
profession. 

I  imagine  that  none  of  you  can  quite 
realize  the  immense  amount  of  work, 
time,  and  money  that  Dr.  McManus  has 
spent  in  gathering  these  data.  I  have 
done  some  work  along  this  line,  and  I  as- 
sure you  that  it  is  a  labor  of  love.,  and  it 
is  to  the  credit  of  Dr.  McManus  that  he  is 
willing  to  work  for  the  honor  and  the 
glory  of  his  profession  in  giving  us  some- 
thing in  a  permanent  shape,  which  we 
can  record  as  the  absolute  authentic  his- 
tory of  dentistry.  No  other  profession  has 
so  little  history  to  its  credit  as  dentistry. 
We  have  been  negligent  in  the  past  and  it 
is  only  within  recent  years  that  we  have 
been  able  to  obtain  these  historical  data 
in  a  permanent  form,  and  therefore  I  can 
heartily  indorse  the  reconunendation 
made  by  Dr.  McManus,  that  this  associa- 
tion should  take  it  upon  itself  to  do  the 
right  and  appropriate  thing  by  subscrib- 
ing to  Dr.  Ouerini's  histonr  of  ancient 
dentistry — a  most  remarkable  work  done 
by  a  most  remarkable  man,  who  has  had 
the  energy  and  enthusiasm  to  devote  his 
time  and  labor  to  the  gathering  of  these 
data,  in  order  to  give  us  an  authentic  rec- 
ord of  the  true  status  of  dentistry  in  the 
ancient  times. 
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No  one  in  the  world,  to  my  knowledge, 
is  as  happily  situated  as  Dr.  Guerini  for 
carrying  on  this  work,  living  as  he  does 
in  Naples,  the  fouatain-head  of  historic 
lore,  where  he  is  surrounded  by  ancient 
tombs,  museums,  and  libraries,  in  which 
he  can  collect  these  facts  from  the  mold- 
ing and  decaying  records  of  ancient  den- 
tistry. I  hope  that  our  members  have 
tiie  love  of  Uie  profession  at  heart,  so  that 
everyone  will  contribute  five  dollars — 
which  is  the  price  of  the  subscription — 
toward  the  publication  of  this  book  under 
the  auspices  of  this  association. 

Dr.  H.  L.  Ahbleb,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Personally  I  wish  thank  Dr.  McManus 
for  presenting  this  paper,  and  I  think  we 
ehoold  all  feel  that  we  have  learned  a 
great  deal  this  evening,  because  I  know 
very  well  there  are  very  few  dentists  that 
have  ever  made  any  study  of  the  history 
of  the  profession.  Dr.  McManus,  and 
also  Dr.  Thorpe  last  year  at  Buffalo, 
showed  before  this  association  many  pic- 
tures of  pioneer  dentists,  and  told  us 
many  interesting  things  about  them,  and 
they  should  have  our  thanks,  not  only 
for  collecting  these  numerous  pictures, 
but  also  for  gathering  the  biographical 
sketches  of  those  whose  pictures  were  ex- 
hibited. I  have  done  very  little  compared 
to  what  Drs.  Thorpe  and  McManus  have 
accomplished  in  this  direction,  but  I  can 
very  fully  appreciate  their  work,  and  can 
assure  you  that  no  one  in  this  room  who 
has  not  attempted  such  work  can  im- 
a^ne  the  amount  of  correspondence,  the 
nnmber  of  personal  interviews,  and  the 
traveling  expenses  involved  in  it,  and  for 
that  reason  I  think  these  men  should  have 
our  thanks. 

I  will  simply  refer  for  a  moment  to 
ose  other  pomt  of  which  Dr.  McManus 
spoke,  and  which  was  not  noticed  by  any 
of  the  other  speakers,,  viz,  that  every  den- 
tal college  8lu>uld  trach  more  or  less  of 
dental  history  to  its  students.  I  am  very 
fully  in  accord  with  that  idea,  as  it  is  the 
most  appropriate  thing  in  the  world  to 
teach  students  what  the  pioneers  in  their 
profession  did.  Now,  it  is  plainly  evi- 
dent that  it  is  an  easy  thing  to  interest 
people  and  to  initerest  students  in  l^e 
study  of  history.    When  you  can  have 


a  picture  placed  before  them,  and  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  read  to  them,  history  be- 
comes the  easiest  subject  in  the  dental 
curriculum  in  which  to  interest  students, 
and  every  lecturer  upon  the  subject  will 
tell  you  the  same  thing.  As  you  are  not 
stud^ts  here  this  evening,  I  will  carry 
the  illustration  one  step  f  lother,  and  say 
that  this  fact  is  very  well  demonstrated 
here,  because  the  attendance  this  evening 
is  the  largest  that  we  have  had  at  any  one 
of  our  meetings  thus  far. 

The  credit  of  firat  introducing  the 
study  of  dental  history  into  the  dental 
college  curriculum  is  due  to  a  gentleman 
who  is  present  here  tonight.  The  first 
man  to  be  appointed  a  professor  of  den- 
tal history  is  Dr.  Cigrand  of  Chicago. 
In  or  about  the  year  1892  he  began  to 
give  a  course  of  lectures  to  the  students 
at  the  college  with  which  he  is  connected, 
and  your  speaker  is  the  second  one  who 
ever  took  up  the  subject  and  gave  a 
course  of  lectures  in  a  dental  college ;  this 
was  at  the  Western  Reserve  University 
dental  department,  and  since  that  time 
I  have  kept  a  record  of  the  dental  colleges 
which  have  paid  more  or  less  attention 
to  this  subject,  and  at  present  there  are 
nine  out  of  about  fifty  which  are  teach- 
ing dental  history,  a  fact  showing  that  the 
subject  is  gaining  a  hold  not  only  upon 
the  profession  but  also  upon  the  students, 
and  through  them  upon  the  laity.  And 
what  is  more  appropriate  than  that  the 
dental  student  should  know  something 
of  the  history  of  his  profession?  What 
profession  can  you  name  that  teaches  its 
students  nothing  concerning  its  founders 
and  pioneers?  You  cannot  name  a  sin- 
gle profession — law,  art,  literature — that 
does  not  teach  its  students  something 
about  its  history.  Now,  is  it  not  high 
time  that  all  the  dental  colleges  should 
wake  up  to  this  fact,  and  teach  their 
students  something  of  dental  history  in 
order  to  place  us  on  a  level  with  the  other 
professions  in  that  respect?  We  want  to 
be  placed  on  a  higher  plane ;  we  want  to 
be  on  a  plane  with  theology,  law,  and 
medicine.  If  we  do,  then  is  not  the  teach- 
ing of  history  a  step  in  that  direction? 

Dr.  McManus  (closing  the  discus- 
sion). I  just  want  to  say  that  this  work 
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has  not  been  the  labor  of  any  one  man, 

but  of  a  great  many,  and  none  have  done 
better  work  than  Dr.  Thorpe  in  publish- 
ing in  the  dental  journals  'the  biogra- 
phies of  our  early  American  practitioners. 

I  was  glad  that  Dr.  Ambler  spoke  of 
Dr.  Cigrand,  who  is  a  pioneer  in  this 
study ;  I  also  think  we  will  all  agree  that 
one  of  the  greatest  men  in  connection 
with  historical  work  in  dentistry  is  Dr. 
Wm.  H.  Trueman  of  Philadelphia.  He 
is  the  leader  of  us  all,  and  when  we  are 
in  doubt  and  want  to  know  the  facts  we 
go  to  Dr.  Trueman.  Dr.  Kirk,  notwith- 
standing his  many  other  duties,  is  also 
very  much  interested  in  this  work. 

In  France  they  have  a  history  of  den- 
tistry by  Lemerle,  and  one  in  Germany 
by  Geist-Jacobi,  but  there  is  nothing  ac- 
cessible in  English,  and  that  is  what  we 
are  working  for  and  will  have  very  soon, 
if  the  dentists  of  this  country  support  the 
effort  now  being  made  to  publish  Guer- 
ini's  history.  I  would  be  ungrateful  if  I 
did  not  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
kind  remarks  made  this  evening,  even 
though  I  cannot  quite  agree  with  all  of 
tiiem. 

Section  II  then  adjourned  until  a  later 
session. 


Second  Day — ^Thdbsday. 

The  second  meeting  of  Section  II  was 

called  to  order  Thursday,  September 
20th,  at  12.30  p.m.,  by  the  vice-chair- 
man. Dr.  W.  R.  Clack,  Clear  Lake,  Iowa. 

The  first  order  of  business  was  the 
reading  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Geoboe  H. 
Wilson,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  "Prosthetic 
Nomencl«.ture." 

[This  paper  is  printed  in  full  at  page 
456  of  the  present  issue  of  the  Cosuos.] 

Discussion. 

Dr.  S.  H.  Guilford,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
I  think  this  organization  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  having  secured  a  paper 
such  as  the  one  we  have  just  listened  to. 
I  feel  sure  that  it  will  be  considered  one 
of  tiie  best  papers  presented  «t  this  meet- 
ing. I  do  not  know  of  anyone  better  fit- 


ted to  write  upon  this  subject  than  Dr. 
Wilson.  As  many  of  you  know,  Dr. 
Wilson  is  not  only  a  student,  a  teacher 
and  writer,  but  he  is  also  a  worker.  I 
take  a  very  deep  interest  in  this  subject 
and  have  for  many  years,  and  the  reason 
why  I  do  so  is  because  I  love  my  profes- 
sion and  want  to  see  it  rise  to  a  higher 
plane.  That  can  be  done  in  various  ways, 
and  certainly  this  is  one  of  them.  We 
are  very  fond  of  speaking  of  the  ad- 
vancements made  in  dentistry,  and  of 
calling  it  an  art  and  a  science.  Now, 
it  is  true  that  dentistry  has  developed  to 
a  great  extent,  but  we  cannot  claim  that 
it  is  really  a  science  unless  it  meet  all 
the  requirements  of  a  science.  For  one 
thing,  those  who  write  or  speak  on  den- 
tal subjects  should  use  scientific  terms. 
If  you  look  you  will  find  that  throughont 
the  realm  of  science,  in  a  great  majority 
of  cases,  and  partictilarly  in  the  more 
modem  sciences,  the  words  and  scientific 
terms  used  convey  a  definite  idea.  That 
is  scientific;  it  is  exact.  We  have  had  a 
gradual  evolution  in  the  matter  of  no- 
menclature, and  we  find  that  in  medical 
science,  as  well  as  in  our  own  profession, 
we  have  been  gradually  eliminating  those 
tenas  which  include  the  names  of  per- 
sons. We  have  been  striking  out  here 
and  there  the  name  of  the  individual, 
and  giving  to  a  part  the  word  that  indi- 
cates what  it  is. 

We  used  to  speak  of  Riggs*  disease,  bnt 
now  it  is  "pyorrhea  alveolaris,"  which  is 
not  a  good  term  for  that  disease,  al- 
though it  expresses  the  idea  in  a  way 
that  all  understand.  We  formerly  said 
antrum  of  Highmore,  but  now  it  is  the 
maxillary  sinus,  a  term  that  expresses 
exactly  the  idea  of  a  sinus  situated  in  the 
maxillary  bones.  We  want  to  continue 
advancing  in  this  direction  and  must 
therefore  eliminate  the  terms  that  do  not 
express  an  idea  accurately,  and  when  we 
coin  new  terms  they  should  be  distinctly 
definite.  The  English  language  is  lim- 
ited in  its  capacities  and  resources,  and 
so  we  are  often  obliged  to  borrow  from 
other  languages ;  while  on  the  other  hand, 
other  lax^ages  return  the  compliment. 
The  science  of  electricity  has  taken 
nearly  all  of  its  terms  from  the  Greek, 
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and  in  dentistry  we  have  borrowed  many 
words  from  both  Iiatin  and  Greek. 

In  the  matter  of  improTing  our  nomen- 
elatore  we  have  been  doing  somethii^, 
but  we  are  moving  very  slowly.  Dr.  G. 
V.  Black  presented  a  verj-  valuable  paper 
on  this  subject  before  the  Columbian 
Dental  Congress  in  1893,  and  afterward 
committeefl  were  appointed  by  the  Na- 
tional Dental  Association,  in  the  years 
1895-96,  to  study  the  subject.  No- 
mendrture  was  included  in  one  of  the 
sections  of  the  Fourth  International  Den- 
tal Congress,  and  now  we  have  the  sub- 
ject included  in  one  of  the  sections  of 
this  denization,  so  that  every  year 
something  is  presented  in  connection 
with  it  The  Institute  of  Dental  Peda- 
gogics, composed  entirely  of  teachers,  has 
taken  up  the  subject,  and  last  winter  at 
the  meeting  held  in  New  York,  a  commis- 
sion was  appointed  with  authority  to  ap- 
point snbcommittees  to  select  proper  men 
that  would  carry  on  the  work  in  a  system- 
atic way.  If  the  members  of  the  com- 
mission can  agree  upon  a  definite  system 
of  nomenclature,  the  schools,  joumi^s, 
and  writers  will  adopt  it»  and  in  that  way 
it  will  be  spread  throughout  the  realm 
of  dentistry. 

It  is  very  unfortunate  that  we  should 
have  to  employ  so  many  words  that  are 
inaccurately  applied.  It  has  annoyed  me 
for  many  years  that  dental  dealers  should 
speak  of  tweezers  as  pliers.  The  reason 
given  by  them  for  so  doing  is  that  the 
profession  has  called  them  pliers,  and  so 
they  continue  to  use  the  term.  We  are 
to  blame,  to  a  great  extent,  because  we 
continue  to  use  these  terms  that  we  know 
are  incorrect,  for  we  should  adopt  the 
proper  words  in  speaking  of  instruments 
and  in  everything,  and  I  hope  that  event- 
ually many  of  fhese  incorrect  terms  will 
be  eliminaited. 

In  the  matter  of  absorption.  Dr.  Wil- 
son draws  a  line  of  distinction  between 
absorption  and  resorption,  and  his  defini- 
tion is  correct  in  at  least  one  particular. 
He  says  resorption  is  theremoval  ofwaste 
products,  but  the  alveolus  is  not  a  waste 
product;  it  is  removed  because  nature 
has  no  further  use  for  it;  its  space  is 
more  desirable  than  its  company. 


We  have  a  method  of  soldering  which 
some  call  autogenous  soldering,  while 
others  call  it  sweating.  It  is  not  welding, 
as  Dr.  Wilson  says,  because  there  is  no 
force  used  in  the  process,  and  he  prefers 
the  term  sweating.  Neither  sweating  nor 
autogenous  soldering  express  the  idea  ex- 
actly, but  I  think  the  latter  term  is  to  be 
preferred.  He  also  objects  to  the  name 
cap  crown  when  used  instead  of  shell 
crown.  I  think  shell  crown  is  tO  be  pre- 
ferred in  that  case.  In  regard  to  the 
word  karat,  we  find  that  he  prefers  spell- 
ing it  with  c,  and  quotes  many  authori- 
ties who  prefer  the  c  to  the  k.  He  also 
gives  it  spelled  with  k  as  a  second  choice, 
but  I  think  we  should  drop  that  entirely 
and  use  only  the  c,  because  so  many  of 
the  authorities  prefer  it. 

With  reference  to  the  word  carborun- 
dum :  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  find 
that  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  Gould's  dic- 
tionary. 

Over  the  terms  "cast"  and  "model"  I 
have  struggled  for  many  years.  Dr. 
Grant  Molyneaux  tried  to  convert  me  to 
the  views  Dr.  Wilson  holds  with  regard 
to  the  significance  of  the  two  terms,  but 
while  he  did  not  succeed  then,  I  think 
Dr.  Wilson  has  converted  me  now.  I 
believe  cast  should  be  used  in  reference 
to  vulcanite  work,  and  model  when  a 
thing  is  to  be  reproduced  in  metal.  It 
seems  a  good  distinction  to  make  in  the 
use  of  these  terms. 

Speaking  of  the  word  collar  crown,  he 
suggests  that  term  as  an  improvement 
upon  the  Richmond.  It  has  always 
been  a  question  as  to  whether  Richmond 
should  have  the  credit  for  that  crown, 
and  I  think  the  preponderance  of  evi- 
dence is  that  he  did  not  originate  it,  and 
I  believe  collar  crown  is  to  be  preferred, 
because  it  embraces  all  the  features  of 
that  crown.  Under  the  head  of  crowns, 
he  says  that  there  are  two  kinds,  one  at- 
tached to  the  root  by  means  of  fixed 
dowels,  and  the  other  by  means  of  de- 
tached dowels.  There  is  another  class 
of  crowns  requiring  no  dowels  at  all.  We 
often  insert  them  on  anterior  teeth  that 
are  greatly  worn  down. 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  change  the 
spelling  of  words  arbitrarily,  but  the 
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word  gauge,  in  my  opinion,  should  be 
spelledgage. 

In  regard  to  impression  cub  and  tray, 
we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  the 
term  impression  cup,  but,  aa  Dr.  Wilson 
says,  cup  conveys  the  idea  of  capa- 
city, while  tray  implies  that  which 
holds  and  carries;  therefore  we  should 
'  use  impression  tray  rather  than  impres- 
sion cup. 

As  to  the  lingual  surface  of  the  teeth, 
the  essayist  says  that  the  term  palatine 
should  not  be  used,  but  prefers  lingual, 
because  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  teeth  of 
both  upper  and  lower  dentures  are  next 
to  the  tongue. 

We  formerly  spoke  of  the  superior  and 
inferior  teeth,  but  the  terms  are  not  dis- 
tinctive enough.  Superior  and  inferior 
refer  to  quality  as  much  as  to  position,  so 
we  should  adopt  the  terms  upper  and 
lower  instead.  Upper  and  lower  possibly 
do  not  soimd  as  el^ant,  but  they  are 
quite  proper.  The  medical  profession 
use  superior  and  inferior,  and  we  copied 
their  words. 

I  like  Dr.  Wilson's  criticism  of  the 
word  prosthodontia,  that  was  introduced 
some  years  ago  by  one  of  our  dental  edi- 
tors. It  was  suggested  that  as  orthodon- 
tia was  a  good  word  for  the  correcting  of 
deformities  of  the  mouth  and  face,  pros- 
thodontia would  be  a  good  word  for  pros- 
thetic dentistry,  but  when  we  consider  the 
Greek  roots  from  which  the  word  is  de- 
rived, it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  not  a  cor- 
rect word.  It  does  not  fully  express  the 
idea,  and  while  it  seems  to  be  in  line  with 
orthodontia,  it  does  not  express  as  much 
as  do  the  terms  prosthesis,  or  prosthetic 
dentistry. 

In  regard  to  another  point :  When  we 
make  a  bridge  we  usually  have  two  abut- 
ments or  piers,  and  between  these  piers 
we  place  crowns  that  we  call  dummies. 
That  term  has  come  into  use  because  they 
were  so  called  in  the  early  da^  for  lack 
of  a  better  word.  As  yet  we  have  no 
better  word  to  express  that  idea,  and  Dr. 
Wilson  suggests  the  word  substitute. 
That  is  not  good,  because  it  is  not  suffi- 
ciently definite.  I  do  not  think  that  we 
should  abandon  the  old  word  until  we 
find  one  that  expresses  the  idea  accu- 


rately. The  great  point  in  nomenclature 
is  to  adopt  words  having  definite  and  a- 
plicit  meaning. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Cbossland,  Montgomer;, 
Ala.  I  wish  to  add  only  a  few  words.  I 
notice  that  the  essayist  prefers  the  use  of 
the  word  absorption  as  applied  to  the 
taking  up  of  nourishment,  and  resorption 
to  the  taking  up  of  waste  products,  etc. 
There  is  a  good  reason  for  this  distiii& 
tion.  If  we  go  still  deeper  than  he  has 
gone  into  the  study  of  the  etymolt^  of 
these  words,  we  find  that  the  word  absorb  ; 
comes  from  ab,  away,  and  sorbm,  to 
suck,  which  in  its  strict  sense  means  to 
take  up  or  away.  Besorb  rather  means  to 
suck  up  again,  that  is,  to  take  back  book- 
thing.  The  word  becomes  more  forcefnl 
and  I  think  the  distinction  decidedly 
correct  and  happily  made. 

Truly  the  student  of  etymology  finds 
that  the  dead  languages  do  not  change, 
but  our  knowledge  of  subjects  change*. 
I  have  thought  of  two  or  three  wwds 
during  the  course  of  the  discussion  that 
come  under  this  head.  For  instance,  the 
word  electron,  which  means  amber.  In 
olden  times  the  Greeks  knew  that  if  they 
rubbed  amber  the  friction  would  produce 
a  force  which  would  attract  particles  of 
other  substances,  and  the  evolution  of 
nomenclature  has  brought  us  the  tern 
electricity,  which  conveys  no  eu^estion 
of  amber  save  to  the  student  of  ety- 
mology. 

If  we  go  outside  of  the  technical  terms 
we  find  the  same  condition  of  things. 
For  instance,  the  word  dilapidated  comes 
from  di,  apart,  and  lapis,  a  stone.  In  its 
original  significance  it  meant  a  «mdi- 
tion  of  a  structure  built  of  straes  in 
which  the  stones  were  falling  spart 
hence  could  not  properly  be  applied 
to  any  but  a  stone  structure;  but 
now  time  and  custom  have  changed  that, 
and  we  may  correctly  say  that  a  wooden 
building  is  in  a  state  of  dilapidation.  1 
mention  these  instances  simply  to  show 
that  nomenclature  is  frequently  a  coiu- 
promise.  We  cannot  always  find  words 
to  express  the  exact  meaning  we  intend 
to  convey,  because  in  a  great  many  cases 
we  do  not  understand  the  subject  thor- 
oughly. We  may  express  what  a  subject 
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means  now,  and  next  year  it  may  mean 
someithing  else. 

I  am  in  favor  of  classical  derivatives 
in  all  cases  where  they  «an  be  reason- 
ably retained  or  introduced.  They  add 
to  the  stroigth  and  dignity  of  language; 
conduce  to  order  in  science;  illuminate 
the  path  of  research,  and  inspire  the  stu- 
dent to  basic  culture.  I  do  not  think  it 
well  to  change  a  word  unless  there  is  a 
very  good  reason  therefor. 

WHh  regard  to  the  derivation,  of  karat, 
there  is  another  derivation  that  the  essay- 
ist might  have  mentioned.  Way  back  in 
early  Egyptian  times  karat  meant  a 
grain  of  wheat  which  was  used  in  weigh- 
ing precious  metals,  etc.,  and  they  spelled 
it  with  a  k  or  a  similar  letter,  and  that 
is  the  reason  we  use  k  instead  of  c. 

With  regard  to  the  term  pyorrhea  al- 
veolaris,  just  as  Dr.  Guilford  sajn,  it 
does  not  express  the  whole  idea,  but  it 
probably  comes  as  near  to  it  as  any  de- 
scriptive derivative — if  I  may  use  such 
a  term.  But  sentiment,  and  only  senti- 
ment, would  entitle  Dr.  Riggs'  memory 
to  perpetuation  in  connection  with  it. 

Dr.  Jahes  McManus,  Hartford, 
Conn.  In  disciuBsing  the  subject  Dr. 
Guilford  speaks  of  Dr.  G.  V.  Black  as 
one  of  the  first  who  wrote  on  this  subject. 
I  think  we  can  go  farther  back  still — 'to 
the  writings  of  Drs.  Atkinson  and  Cory- 
don  Palmer.  It  has  been  a  matter  of 
surprise  to  me  that  my  friend  Dr.  Guil- 
ford, in  the  many  years  thst  be  has  been 
interested  in  this  subject,  has  not  taken 
a  more  active  stand  in  forcing  his  scien- 
tific ideas  on  the  profession  through  the 
medium  of  the  association.  If  he  wished 
to  do  here  what  should  have  been  done 
in  the  National  Association  of  Dental 
Faculties,  he  would  insist  upon  a  com- 
mittee bdng  appointed,  consisting  of  re- 
presentatives from  each  college,  for  the 
purpose  of  devising  a  system  of  dental 
nomenclature,  to  be  published  in  book 
form  under  the  auspices  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  later  on  adopted  by  teachers. 
These  little  books  on  nomenclature  could 
be  given  to  each  student,  who  would  be 
guided  thereby  in  his  selection  of  terms. 
I  am  glad  to  hear  Dr.  Guilford  say  that 
there  has  been  some  little  move  made  in 


this  direction,  but  it  is  likely  that  it  will 
be  as  slow  as  it  has  been  in  the  years 
past,  unles-s  we  work  systematically  and 
earnestly,  and  the  only  practical  way  that 
I  can  see  is  to  have  these  little  pamphlets 
or  books  published.  After  they  have  been 
in  use  for  one  or  two  years,  the  publishers 
of  dictionaries  will  be  glad  to  incorporate 
their  contents  in  their  new  editions.  If 
we  can  secure  proper  support  it  will  take 
but  a  short  time  to  select  the  proper 
terms  and  to  place  them  in  the  hands  of 
the  students. 

Dr.  Guilford.  That  is  what  I  have 
done.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Insti- 
t^ite  of  Dental  Pedagogics,  which  is  com- 
posed entirely  of  teachers,  there  was  a 
paper  presented  on  the  subject  we  have 
been  discussing.  The  suggestion  was 
made  and  adopted  to  select  the  proper 
men  to  go  over  one  or  two  subjects  each 
year,  and  to  refer  their  report  to  a  com- 
mittee to  criticize  and  improve  it  if  pos- 
sible. The  report  with  correction  would 
then  be  presented  to  the  association, 
which  after  passing  on  the  report  finally, 
would  send  a  list  of  accepted  words  to 
the  journals  and  colleges.  The  next  year 
two,  three,  or  more  subjects  would  be 
taken  up,  and  so  on,  until  all  the  sub- 
jects of  dentistry  would  be  covered. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  the 
reading  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Ceoss- 
land,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  on  "Prophy- 
laxis a  Factor  in  Dental  Education,*'  as 
follows : 

Prophylaxis  a  Factor  in  Dental 

EotJCATION. 

Webster's  International  Dictionary  de- 
fines prophylaxis  as  "the  art  of  preserv- 
ing from  or  preventing  disease,'*  etc. 

The  exponents  of  what  some  see  fit  to 
denominate  "the  new  departure,"  with 
seemingly  perfect  unanimity,  recognize 
the  necessity  of  frequency  and  periodicity 
in  the  application  of  this  art  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  human  mouth.  In  the  client 
who  returns  with  punctilious  periodicity 
for  examination  and  advice,  and  such 
services  as  may  be  necessary,  and  who  is 
intelligent  and  tireless  in  his  efforts  to 
obey  instructions,  we  find  one  extreme; 
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at  the  other  is  the  patient  who  comes 
to  us  only  to  seek  relief  from  pain.  Prob- 
ably no  practice  is  without  these  extremes 
or  any  of  the  degrees  between  them.  At 
the  latter  extreme,  and  the  degrees  be- 
tween it  and  the  first  mentioned,  we  have 
a  class  of  clientele  whoee  enlightenment 
is  one  of  the  great  problems  of  the  den- 
tal education  of  the  period,  "Doctor" 
in  its  primal  significance  meant  teacher, 
but  it  does  not  now  bear  that  significance. 
This  applies,  especially,  but  not  exclu- 
sively, to  the  lay  mind. 

Daniel  Webster  believed  that  inspira* 
tion  or  preparati<Hi  was  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  a  consummate  utterance.  Indeed 
the  solution  of  the  aforesaid  problem 
will  require  both  preparation  and  inspira- 
tion— inspiration  on  the  part  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  preparation  and  inspiration  on 
the  part  of  the  practitioner.  The  heart 
of  the  teacher  must  throb  in  unison  with 
the  import  of  the  words  he  utters  and  the 
lessons  he  would  teach.  The  most  eb- 
-quent  words  the  human  tongue  may 
speak  are  useless  if  the  soul  of  the 
speaker  is  not  attuned  to  the  spirit  of  his 
theme. 

Mechanical,  surgical,  and  therapeutic 
procedures  in  their  varied  forma  and 
many  aspects  have  brought  degrees  of 
relief  from  those  ills  with  which  civiliza- 
tion and  lack  of  function  have  afflicted 
the  oral  cavity. 

Our  art  has  struggled  forward,  buoyed 
and  led  by  untiring  genius,  its  me- 
andering course  bringing  it  at  times 
within  the  rays  of  that  great  beacon  of 
human  progress — the  light  of  science. 
And  thus  has  its  partial  attainment  of  its 
destiny  as  a  specialty  in  the  great  econ- 
omy of  human  effort  brought  to  the 
zealous  and  worthy  of  its  votaries  that 
sine  qua  non  of  all  human  advancement 
— inspiration  to  further  progress  and 
higher  attainment.  Perfect  consumma- 
tion of  even  our  dominant  theories  and 
hypotheses  of  former  years  could  have 
resulted  in  only  an  approach  to  such  con- 
ditions as  nature  designed.  But  the  ob- 
ject of  the  prophylactic  treatment  of  to- 
day is  far  above  and  beyond  this — the 
maintenance  of  natural  conditions — and 
the  ideal  of  today,  in  the  eternal  fitness  of 


things,  is  higher  and  grander  than  any 
other  period  of  our  development  has  ever 
known. 

A  woman's  neglected  mouth — an  acca- 
mulation  of  calculi  and  debris  in  wild 
profusion,  teeth  opaque  and  lusterleas, 
gums  all  bleeding  and  sore — a  foul,  fil- 
thy, repulsive,  and  dangerous  nuntii— 
an  approach  to  a  disease,  loathsome,  hor- 
rible, maybe  incurable — ^prince  of  oral 
diseases ;  cheeks  sunken  and  innocent  of 
color,  eyes  lusterless,  languid,  and  wan; 
and  through  this  mouth  passes  noari^- 
ment  for  this  mother  and  her  child! 

A  few  months  of  the  application  of 
prophylactic  treatment  wi^  unflagging 
energy,  punctilious  periodicity,  and  strict 
obedience  to  instructions,  and  behold  the 
changing  picture  I  Gums  are  coral  now, 
and  the  stiffest  bristles  redden  not  ap(m 
atiBm  more.  To  the  teeth  the  min^ 
gleam  of  ivwy  and  ludter  of  pearl  is  re- 
turning, and  translucency  in  its  vit&l 
glow  and  splendor ;  back  to  the  rounding 
cheek  the  rose  tint  is  creeping,  and  the 
fire  of  life  and  aim  again  is  kindling  in 
the  twinkling  eye.  A  troop  of  young 
hopefuls  are  filling  appointments  with 
a  punctuality  which  betrays  maternal  in- 
spiration. Verily,  the  henrt  that  throbe 
not  with  profeesranal  pride  in  the  pres- 
ence of  such  a  picture  must  be  immune 
alike  to  the  beauties  of  esthetics  and  the 
grandeur  and  glory  of  the  high  and  holy 
spirit  of  ethics ! 

The  proceedings  of  our  meetings  and 
the  pa^  of  our  journals  teem  with  th^ 
ones  and  hypotheses  as  to  means  of  en- 
lightening the  masses  regarding  the  ne- 
cessity of  dental  services  and  advice ;  and 
pages  and  pages  of  logic  and  eloquence 
have  been'  expended  on  this  topic  with 
seemingly  no  adequate  results. 

In  the  so-called  ''new  departure" 
which  is  constructively  such,  a  most 
splendid  opportunity  is  presents  for  the 
dissemination  of  such  enlightenment. 
Were  schoolboys  taught  one  day  of  every 
month,  and  allowed  to  devote  all  the 
other  days  to  play,  how  much  of  their 
curricula  would  they  assimilate?  How 
much  of  our  instruction  does  the  average 
patient  assimilate  sufficiently  aHisom- 
mately  for  guidance  during  the  long,  per- 
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haps  yearly,  intervals  between  visits  to 
OS?  How  different  is  this  assimilation 
by  those  clients  who  make  monthly 
visits  for  hygienic  care  ?  Bead  HhA 
answer  where  minute  stoppings  fore- 
stall caries*  ravaging  blight;  where,  in 
prodigal  profusion  of  curved  lines,  coral 
gums  emhrace,  in  matchless  symmetry, 
graceful  forms  of  dainty  ivory,  and  im- 
maculate surfaces  of  gleaming  pearls 
charm  the  vision  of  those  whose  sotUs  are 
OHij^Dial  with  the  good,  the  true,  and  the 
beantifol!  There  is  an  inexpressible 
sense  of  cleanness  which  delights  the  re- 
fined, and  the  cultured  client  enthuses 
over  the  lustrous  vitality,  comprehending 
the  significance  of  periodic  supplementa- 
tion of  function  effected  in  accordance 
with  the  mandates  of  that  mysterious 
force  which  imparts  rhythm  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  universe. 

In  short,  and  in  conclusion,  constant 
observation  of  pathological  conditions, 
and  systematic  and  inspired  effort  to 
reach  the  ide^ — ^tbe  physiological — ^will. 
in  the  natural  course  of  thii^  furnish 
incentive  to  deeper  and  more  thorough 
study  and  research  into  these  important 
and  basic  subjects.  The  closer  relation 
and  better  understanding  between  practi- 
tioner and  client,  which  will  come  to 
them,  will  redound  to  the  great  good  of 
the  latter  and  to  dentistry,  as  well  as  to 
the  worthy  practitioner.  The  public  is 
gradaally,  if  slowly,  coming  to  realize  that 
a  dentist  should  be  something  more  than 
a  mere  mechanic ;  that,  forsooth,  intelli- 
gence, culture,  and  refinement  are  neces- 
sary to  his  symmetrical  professionalism. 
This  has  been  learned  by  some  even  from 
the  irr^nlar  contact  with  him  which  has 
eo  long  and  so  generally  prevailed.  The 
frequent  and  regular  intercourse  between 
him  and  his  client  is  replete  with  oppor- 
tunities for  the  observation  of  the  degrees 
in  which  he  has  attained  to  these  requi- 
sites; and  its  effect  as  to  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  lay  mind  is  destined  to  be- 
come a  mighty  factor  through  that  beau- 
tiful law  of  compensation  which  finds  ex- 
pression in  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

The  chairman  announced  as  the  next 
order  of  business  the  reading  of  a  paper 


by  Dr.  H.  Herbert  Johnson,  Macon, 
Ga.,  "A  Beview  of  the  Methods  Employed 
for  the  Retention  of  Fillings." 

[This  paper  was  printed  in  full  at  page 
363  of  the  April  issue  of  the  Dbntal 
Cosmos.] 

Dr.  N".  C.  liEONAHD,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
then  read  a  paper  entitled,  "'Pressure 
Anesthesia*  and  the  Hemoval  of  Living 
Pulps,*'  as  follows : 

■  "Pressube  Anesthesia"  and  the 
Bekoval  of  Livino  Pulps. 

No  development  in  dental  science  dur- 
ing the  past  twenty  years  deserves  a  more 
prominent  place  in  the  esteem  of  our  pro- 
fession or  a  more  conspicuous  place  in 
its  literature  than  the  procedure  known 
as  "pulp  extirpation  under  pressure  anes- 
thesia," for  perhaps  no  other  method  in- 
troduced during  recent  years  has  been 
of  more  real  value  to  the  intelligent  op- 
erator, or  of  more  comfort  and  benefit 
to  his  patients. 

At  the  time  of  its  introduction,  more 
than  ten  years  ago,  dentistry  must  have 
felt  the  need  for  a  more  satisfactory  and 
scientific  method  of  pulp-removal;  yet 
its  slow  adoption  and  the  half-hearted 
manner  in  which  it  is  employed  today 
would  still  indicate  an  uncertain  or  dis- 
trustful attitude,  wholly  inconsistent 
with  progressiveness  in  modem  surgical 
procedures. 

The  use  of  devitalizing  agents  had  for 
many  years  proved  a  more  or  less  satis- 
factory treatment  in  cases  demanding 
pulp-removal ;  and  the  ease  of  such  appli- 
cations must  have  exaggerated  the  seem- 
ing difficulties  of  the  new  method,  with- 
out suggesting  its  advantages  to  the  op- 
erator who  is  content  to  follow  the  course 
of  least  resistance,  and  drift  with  the  tide. 
But  without  going  very  deep  into  specu- 
lation as  to  reasons  for  the  lukewarm 
reception  to  so  valuable  and  scientific  a 
method,  I  will  broadly  charge  the  delay 
to  those  faithful  adherents  who  have 
failed  to  supply  dental  literature  with 
suitable  testimonials,  and  will  proceed 
with  an  endeavor  to  meet  my  own  delin- 
quency. 
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With  the  hope  of  adding  a  little  more 
weight  to  the  arguments  I  shall  use  in 
my  discussion  of  the  subject,  I  will  begin 
by  stating  that  for  the  past  ten  years  I 
have  used  this  method  ezclusfvely  in  my 
practice,  treating,  certainly,  more  than  a 
thousand  cases  without,  to  my  knowledge, 
having  had  a  single  case  to  end  in  abscess 
or  pericemental  infection.  A  very  few 
cases  of  partial  failure  could  be  readily 
traced  to  faulty  manipulation,  and  they 
only  serve  to  improve  my  teclmique  and 
increase  my  faith.  Such  a  dinicu  result 
as  this  could  hardly  be  accidental,  nor 
could  the  success  be  due  to  the  selection 
of  favorable  cases,  since  this  report  in- 
cludes all  cases  which  demanded  pulp- 
removal  as  they  presented — with  a  very 
few  exceptions  which  I  shall  mention 
later — and  embraces  a  very  large  percen- 
tage of  cases  where  the  exposures  were 
most  difficult  of  access,  and  in  patients  of 
all  ages  and  variety  of  temperament. 

Theoretically  the  method  seems  to  ap- 
proaeh  perfection ;  clinically  its  possi- 
bilities should  only  be  limited  by  the  in- 
telligence with  which  it  is  applied  and 
the  dexterity  of  the  operator. 

In  the  light  of  modem  surgery  it  must 
be  admitted  that  in  a  surgical  operation 
where  living  tissue  is  involved,  the  only 
assurance  of  ideal  results  is  a  clean  field 
of  operation  and  sterile  instruments,  fol- 
lowed by  a  non-irritating  and  antiseptic 
dressing. 

With  the  aid  of  pressure  anesthesia 
the  removal  of  the  living  tooth-pulp  be- 
comes a  simple  surgical  procedure,  to 
which  all  the  principles  of  modem  sur- 
gery apply;  and  it  must  be  admitted, 
again,  that  an  ideal  result  must  be  ob- 
tained where  a  live  tooth-pulp  is  asepti- 
cally  excised  at  the  apical  end  of  the  root, 
and  the  removal  is  followed  by  an  anti- 
septic dressing  to  the  remaining  stump, 
and  complete  filling  of  the  root-canals. 

The  only  question  that  admits  of  ar- 
gument is  whether  or  not  this  can  be  ac- 
complished in  a  sufficiently  large  percen- 
tage of  cases  to  justify  us  in  adopting  it 
as  a  routine  method  of  treatment  in  all 
cases  demanding  pulp-removal. 

My  own  clinical  experience  is  to  me 
the  best  argument;  and  while  I  do  not 


claim,  nor  believe,  that  in  my  practice 
there  has  not  been  a  very  considerable 
percentage  in  which  the  ideal  eonditioD3 
supigested  above  have  not  been  accom- 
plished, my  uniformly  successful  results 
would  indicate  that  we  may  safely  allow 
ourselves  some  latitude  in  deviating  fron 
the  ideal,  provided  our  technique  includes 
a  remedy  for  the  imperfections.  Cer- 
tainly, I  would  not  attempt  to  claim, 
nor  do  I  believe  it  possible  to  accomplish, 
the  excision  of  the  pulp  just  at  the  ideal 
point — the  apex  of  the  root — and  its  re- 
moval perfectly  in  every  case;  neither 
do  I  believe  it  possible  to  have  alwavs  a 
sterile  field  through  which  to  operate ;  so 
I  prefer  to  treat  the  subject  from  a  prac- 
tical standpoint  rather  than  from  tiut 
of  the  idealist. 

To  recite  briefly  the  technique  the  re- 
sults of  which  I  have  found  so  satisfac- 
tory, will  perhaps  enable  me  to  better 
present  my  reasons  for  deviating  from 
what  would  appear  to  be  the  accepted 
teachings  of  authorities  who  have  written 
most  plausibly  on  the  subject,  and  whose 
teachings  I  believe  to  be  in  some  impor- 
tant respects  unscientific  and  misleading. 

The  term  pressure  anesthesia  as  used 
in  this  paper  is  not  meant  to  include  the 
operation  of  forcing  an  anesthetic  ageat 
through  the  structure  of  the  dentin  by 
means  of  a  special  instrument,  but  only 
the  simple  form  used  for  anesthetiziiig 
exposed  pulps.  The  method  is  very  sim- 
ple, and  may  be  easily  and  successfully 
used  in  any  cavity  where  an  exposore 
may  occur,  from  the  third  molar  forward. 

After  excavating  the  cavity  slightly 
by  breaking  down  all  frail  enamel  edges, 
and  removing  such  loosened  material  as 
would  interfere  with  an  actual  exposore 
of  the  pulp,  the  cavity  should  be  thor- 
oughly washed  with  warm  water.  If  the 
location  of  the  cavity  permit  it,  the  rab- 
ber  dam  should  be  adjusted,  though  if 
the  operator  be  careful  this  is  not  essen- 
tial to  success.  After  cleansing  the  cav- 
ity as  suggested,  being  sure  that  an  actnsl 
exposure  exists,  I  usually  apply  a  pellet 
of  cotton  saturated  with  an  agent  that  is 
both  disinfectant  end  analgesic,  alloving 
it  to  remain  for  two  or  three  minutes. 
For  this  purpose  I  prefer  to  use  carbolic 
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add,  on  account  of  its  sterilizing  and  an- 
esthetic effects,  and  also  because  it  pre- 
pares  the  pulp-membrane,  by  virtue  of 
the  escharotic  a«iion  of  the  acid,  for 
more  ready  entrance  of  the  cocain. 

By  the  use  of  soft  yellow  wax,  pressed 
into  place  with  slightly  moistened  pel- 
lets of  cotton  held  in  a  pair  of  pliers,  the 
most  awkwardly  shapd  cavity  can  be 
made  into  a  very  simple  one  for  the  appli- 
cation of  the  cocain — ^barricading,  for  in- 
stance, the  interdental  space  by  building- 
in  the  soft  wax,  and  converting  a  difficult 
approximal  cavity  on  the  distal  surface 
of  a  molar  into  a  simple  funnel-shaped 
cavity  with  the  pulp-exposure  at  the  apex 
of  the  funnel. 

I  use  powdered  cocain  moistened  with 
enough  adrenalin  solution  to  make  it  into 
a  paste  that  can  easily  be  transferred  on 
the  point  of  an  instrument  to  the  point 
of  expoaure,  applying,  perhaps,  on  an 
average,  about  one-quarter  of  a  grain 
of  cocain.  This  pasty  mixture  becomes 
more  fluid  upon  contact  with  the  pulp, 
partly  by  the  exudates  from  the  pulp  and 
partly,  perhaps,  on  account  of  the 
warmth  of  the  tooth.  By  allowing  this 
agent  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  pulp 
for  one  or  two  minutes,  the  membrane 
of  the  pulp  is  generally  sufficiently  anes- 
tiietized  by  osmotic  action  to  render  the 
remaining  part  of  the  anesthetizing  oper- 
ation almcet  entirely  painless. 

A  pellet  of  wax  is  then  placed  in  the 
cavity  in  such  a  way  as  to  confine  the 
fluid  cocain  against  the  pulp,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  exclude  as  nearly  as  possible 
any  bubbles  of  air  that  might  displace  the 
finid.  Then  by  slight  pressure  on  the 
wax,  either  witn  the  finger  or  a  pellet  of 
cotton  held  in  the  pliers,  tSie  pulp  is  in- 
stantly anesthetized,  and  may  be  immedi- 
ately removed. 

After  removing  the  wax  from  the  cav- 
ity at  the  point  of  exposure,  I  flood  the 
cavity  with  a  good  antiseptic,  usually  one 
of  the  essential  oils ;  then  with  a  steril- 
ized bar  held  in  the  engine  handpiece  I 
extend  the  cavity,  if  necessary,  to  allow 
for  a  ready  entrance  to  the  root-canals, 
in  order  to  bur  out  the  bulbous  portion 
of  the  pulp.  After  removing  the  debris, 
and  aj^in  flooding  the  cavity  with  an 


antiseptic,  I  proceed  with  barbed  canal 
broaches — ^which  have  been  previously 
sterilized — to  remove  the  pulp  from  the 
root-canals.  This  is  usually,  except  in 
single-rooted  teeth,  the  most  difficult 
part  of  the  operation,  and  being  of  much 
importance  should  be  done  at  the  ex- 
pense of  time  rather  than  at  -that  of 
thoroughness.  If  the  anesthesia  be  not 
complete,  it  may  be  supplemented  at  any 
time  by  additional  applications  in  the 
same  manner  as  at  first. 

If  the  pulp  has  been  removed  from  one 
canal,  and  in  others  is  found  to  have 
partially  regained  its  sensitivity,  the  first 
canal  should  be  carefully  filled,  and  then 
the  anesthetic  agent  be  reapplied  to  the 
others,  until  each  filament,  so  far  as  is 
practicable,  has  been  removed.  Broad, 
flat  canals,  or  those  that  are  very  small 
or  much  constricted  at  the  entrance,  to- 
gether with  anomalously  shaped  teeth, 
often  constitute  complications  that  tax 
our  ingenuity  and  modify  our  success. 

But  these  are  difficulties  that  must  be 
met  with  in  any  method  for  the  removal 
of  the  pulp.  In  the  light  of  iny  own  ex- 
perience and  observation,  it  is  obvious  to 
me  that  if  some  of  the  contents  of  the 
canals  cannot  be  removed,  it  is  much 
safer  to  render  such  fragments  of  pulp 
tissues  sterile  at  the  proper  time  rather 
than  to  have  to  treat  a  septic  condition 
later  on.  Many  of  the  difficulties  of  ex- 
tirpation are  minimized  by  experience, 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  operator, 
however  skilful,  can  in  every  case  remove 
all  the  pulp  tissue. 

However,  thorough  and  complete  ex- 
tirpation is  not  in  itself  a  guuantee  of 
successful  results.  As  in  other  surgical 
operations,  the  most  important  factor  is 
asepsis,  and  at  every  step,  from  beginning 
to  end,  aseptic  precautions  should  be  ob- 
served in  pulp-removal. 

While  I  advocate  all  reasonable  aseptic 
precautions  during  the  operation,  I  am 
much  inclined  to  allow  my  clinical  exper- 
ience to  lead  me  to  the  belief  that  the 
danger  of  pericemental  infection  from 
this  operation  has  been  somewhat  ex- 
aggerated by  some  writers. 

When  we  speak  of  an  aseptic  operation 
the  term  is  used  only  relatively,  since  we 
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know  that  no  surgical  operation  is  abso- 
lutely aseptieally  performed.  It  is  even 
admitted  by  the  most  eminent  surgical 
authoritieB  that  no  operation  is  ever  free 
from  pyogenic  and  other  inflammatory 
infections.  We  know,  however,  that  nor- 
mal tissue  will  tolerate  a  certain  amount 
of  infection,  and  while  this  fact  should 
not  influence  us  in  our  efforts  to  secure 
asepsis,  it  will  help  us  in  a  measure  to 
account  for  our  good  results ! 

The  presence  of  an  ulcer  on  the  surface 
of  the  pulp  should  not  be  a  reason  for  the 
postponement  of  the  <^ration  of  extirpa^ 
tion  under  pressure  anesthesia.  The  fa- 
cility with  wtich  we  are  able  to  apply 
readily  such  strong  disinfecting  agents 
as  carbolic  acid,  creasote,  etc.,  wili  enable 
us  to  so  nearly  sterilize  the  septic  area  as 
to  make  the  progress  of  the  operation 
practically  safe. 

The  surgeon  who  removes  a  septic  ap- 
pendix, ligating  the  base  and  cauterizing 
the  stump  with  carbolic  acid,  gets  as  good 
results  as  the  one  who  carefully  everts 
the  stump  in  order  to  throw  all  the  orig- 
inally infected  area  outside  tihe  peritoneal 
cavity.  Certainly  the  peritoneum  is  more 
sensitive  to  infection  than  the  tissue  with 
which  we  have  to  deal. 

Admitting  that  a  very  small  amount 
of  septic  matter  remains  on  the  surface 
of  the  pulp,  this  would  not  seem  to  me 
to  be  a  serious  menace  to  the  perice- 
mental tissues,  when  we  consider  that  it 
would  have  to  filter  through  the  entire 
length  of  the  pulp,  and  that  the  tissues 
liable  to  infection  from  this  source  are 
to  be  immediately  removed  under  surgi- 
cal precautions  that  would  inhibit  the 
further  distribution  of  these  toxic  agents. 

When  the  pulp  has  been  removed  my 
invariable  rule  is  immediate  filling  of  the 
canals,  and  this  I  consider  the  greatest 
safeguard  against  pericemental  infection. 
If  all  reasonable  aseptic  precautions  have 
been  observed  in  removing  the  pulp,  I 
cannot  believe  that  there  could  be  a  more 
favorable  time  for  filling  the  canals  than 
immediately  after  the  extirpation,  while 
we  have  the  greatest  possible  assurance 
that  they  are  sterile.  To  delay  this  part  of 
the  operation  for  a  subsequent  sitting 
would  be  but  to  double  or  treble  the 


chances  of  infection,  without  offering  any 
compensating  advantage,  and  would  de- 
prive us  of  the  use  of  the  best  meam  at 
our  disposal  to  combat  and  render  innoc- 
uous any  septic  or  infectious  material 
that  may  have  been  introduced  into  ^ 
canals  during  the  operaition. 

Certainly  no  progressive  surgeon,  after 
performing  an  aseptic  operation  for  ap- 
pendicitis, could  be  excused  for  leaving 
the  wound  open  for  subsequent  examina- 
tion to  see  if  everything  is  all  ri^t.  He 
removes  the  appendix,  ligates  the  stump, 
manipulates  the  tissues  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, and  closes  the  wound  permanentlv 
with  an  aseptic  dressing,  which  he  does 
not  expect  to  remove  uatU  the  wound  has 
healed. 

The  proper  filling  of  the  root-canala 
after  fas  extirpation  of  the  pulp  is  sim- 
ply the  application  of  a  suitable  and  per- 
manent surgical  dressing  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  living  tissue  at  the  end  of  the 
root,  and  is  efficient  in  proportion  as  the 
filling  is  aseptic,  antiseptic,  non-irritat- 
ing, and  stable. 

As  a  result  of  extirpation  of  the  pulp 
there  is  often  considerable  and  p^sb- 
tent  hemorrhage,  and  the  presence  <rf  tills 
condition  is  urged  by  our  authorities  as 
a  positive  indication  against  immediate 
root-filling.  To  me,  their  reasoning  ^- 
pears  illogical  and  their  position  indefen- 
sible. The  very  best  devdce  possible  for 
controlling  hemorrhage  is  mechanical 
means,  and  I  can  see  no  reasonable  <^ 
jection  to  the  immediate  introduction  of 
a  permanent  root-filling  for  this  purpose. 
Assuming  that  the  operation  so  far  has 
been  done  with  due  regard  to  cleanliness 
and  asepsis,  there  should  be  nothing  to 
fear  if  we  stop  the  flow  of  blood  with  an 
antiseptic  and  non-irritating  dressing 
placed  in  contact  with  the  bleeding 
stump. 

The  blood  itself  is  sterile,  and  if  we  ob- 
serve the  same  precautions  in  the  prep- 
aration and  introduction  of  the  filling 
materials  as  were  observed  durii^  the  ex- 
tirpation of  the  organ,  there  could  cer- 
tainly be  no  more  reason  to  fear  infection 
than  if  the  hemorrhage  had  not  occurred. 
If  there  be  danger  from  a  clot  in  the  api- 
cal region,  then  there  would  be  less  dan- 
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ger  with  the  root  filled,  for  the  reason 
that  there  would  be  less  space  for  a  clot, 
and  the  chief  avenue  of  infection  would 
be  shut  off  by  the  filling. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  a  surgical  opera- 
tion of  any  kind  being  completed  with- 
out leaving  a  certain  amount  of  free 
blood  to  coagulate  in  the  wound;  but  in 
the  case  just  mentioned  the  amount  of 
free  blood  left  would  be  inconsiderable 
and  insignificant  as  compared  with  that 
left  by  the  most  careful  operator  in  an 
abdominal  section,  where  the  wound  is 
immediately  closed  and  permanently 
sealed  with  the  assurance — in  non-septic 
eases — that  if  no  infectious  material  has 
been  introduced  by  the  operator,  the 
Email  clots  will  not  affect  his  results. 

If  persistent  hemorrhage  through  the 
canal  after  extirpation  should  deter  the 
operator  from  performing  the  immediate- 
filling  operation,  the  clot  that  would 
surely  be  present  at  a  subsequent  sitting 
would  be  a  much  more  serious  menace  to 
a  successful  result,  in  my  opinion,  than 
the  presence  of  a  coagulum  in  the  first  in- 
stance. With  the  root-canals  prtftterly 
filled,  the  chances  of  a  secondary  hem- 
orrhage, against  which  we  have  bieen  re- 
peatedly warned,  do  not  seem  to  me  to 
deserve  serious  consideration. 

As  a  root-filling  material  for  this  class 
of  cases,  that  which  I  have  adopted — 
and  which  seems  to  meet  the  require- 
menta — is  a  paste  made  by  mixii^  two 
parts  of  a  coarse  cement  powder  and  one 
part  of  aristol  with  oil  of  cinnamon  or 
aay  other  essential  oil  or  antiseptic  agent. 
This  can  be  introduced  witSi  smooth 
broaches  into  the  bleeding  canal,  thus 
partially  filling  it.  'Then,  with  pellets  of 
cotton  held  in  the  pliers,  the  paste  may  be 
forced  into  the  canal  as  the  blood  is 
forced  out,  and  packed  as  hard  as  may 
be  desired.  The  rotton  pellets,  besides 
forcing  the  paste  into  the  canals,  absorb 
ihe  blood  and  excess  of  fluid  from  the 
paste. 

If  there  be  any  reason  to  believe  that 
any  considerable  quantity  of  free  blood 
has  been  confined  in  the  apical  region  be- 
yond the  paste,  it  may  be  allowed  -to  es- 
cape by  passing  a  small,  smooth  broach 
through  the  paste  to  the  end  of  the  canal, 


subsequently  closing  the  opening  with  a 
sterilized  gutta-percha  canal-point.  I 
use  tfliis  paste  as  a  permanent  dressing  in 
all  canals  where  I  nave  practiced  extirpa- 
tion, generally  supplementing  it  with  a 
gutta-percha  point,  and  packing  the  paste 
with  cotton  pellets,  using  always  consid- 
erable force  to  make  it  as  dense  as  pos- 
sible, and  at  the  same  time  to  force  it 
into  all  irregularities  of  the  canal. 

I  do  not  urge  this  aa  the  only  or  the 
best  method  of  filling  root-canals  in  this 
class  of  cases.  As  it  has  proved  itself  aalr 
isfactory  in  my  hands,  and  as  it  seems  to 
be  non-irritating,  permanently  antiseptic, 
and  is  easily  adapted  to  all  cases,  it  may 
appeal  to  others. 

Among  the  cases  I  have  treated  by 
this  method  there  have  been  many  in 
which  I  was  unable  to  remove  all  pulp 
tissue  from  every  canal.  From  many 
canals  in  the  buccal  roots  of  upper  molars 
and  the  mesial  root  of  lower  ones,  too 
small  to  admit  of  entrance  with  any  or- 
dinary nerve-broach  or  so  constricted  as 
to  admit  the  broach  to  only  one-third  or 
one-half  their  length,  I  have  found  it  im- 
possible to  remove  all  the  contents.  In 
these  cases,  if  I  cannot  remove  the  pulp, 
I  always  leave  it  in.  This  is  at  least  the 
philosophic  thing  to  do,  and  I  do  not 
worry  over  any  possible  failure.  I  do  not 
in  such  cases  hesitate  to  introduce  imme- 
diately a  permanent  filling. 

After  filling  the  other  canals  in  the 
usual  way,  I  flood  the  whole  cavity  with 
the  antiseptic  that  was  used  in  making 
the  paste  for  the  root-dressing,  working 
it  with  the  smallest  nerve  broach  as  far 
in  beyond  the  remaining  stump  as  possi- 
ble, then  applying  the  paste  directly 
against  the  bleeding  stump,  and  with  pel- 
lets of  cotton  held  in  the  pliers,  packing 
the  paste  firmly,  using  a  considerable 
amount  of  force,  in  the  hope,  at  least,  of 
injecting  the  canal  or  the  pulp-filanient 
with  the  antiseptic. 

This  will  no  doubt  be  criticized  as  be- 
ing unscientific.  Perhaps  it  is.  I  should 
like,  myself,  to  have  a  method  more  in  ac- 
cord with  accepted  scientific  theory.  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  defend  it  as  scien- 
tific, but  will  report  only  my  results. 
So  far  as  I  know,  I  have  never  had 
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a  case  of  this  kind  to  end  in  abscess  for- 
mation. A  small  percentage  have  mani- 
fested slight  temporary  soreness,  but  the 
percentage  has  not  been  larger  than  in 
cases  where  I  had  reason  to  believe  all  the 
pulp  tissue  had  been  removed.  A  strik- 
ing fact  is  that  none  have  shown  neural- 
gic symptoms.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
where  slight  tenderness  or  soreness  has 
been  present,  I  have  generally  attributed 
this  symptom  to  traumatism,  sometime 
to  mechanical  irritation  of  the  root-fill- 
ing,  or  to  incorporated  air.  But  very  few 
of  the  cases  have  had  recurrence  of  this 
symptom. 

My  success  with  the  method  I  have  at- 
tempted to  discuss  I  do  not  attribute  to 
any  unusual  degree  of  skill  on  my  part, 
birt  to  the  correctness  of  the  principles 
on  which  the  method  is  founded — ^tme 
surgical  principles. 

The  knowledge  that  many  of  my  opera- 
tions have  been  very  imperfectly  done 
without  seriously  affecting  the  results  has 
added  largely  to  my  faith  that  it  is  the 
true  method,  and  that  it  will  uHinuitely 
prevail  against  the  use  of  devitalizing 
agents.  As  stated  before,  I  have  found  it 
applicable  to  nearly  all  cases  requiring 
the  removal  of  living  pulps.  The  cases 
of  whic^  I  hare  made  exceptions  woiild 
not  amount  to  more  than  two  per  cent., 
and  include  but  two  or  three  cases  in 
which  the  pulp  tissue  seemed  to  possess 
an  idiosyncrasy  against  cocain  anesthesia, 
and  even  in.  these  I  have  suspected 
some  faulty  manipulation  in  applying 
the  anesthetic. 

In  another  small  percentage  of  nega- 
tive results  I  have  found  the  cause  to 
have  been  a  partially  devitalized  condi- 
tion of  the  pulp,  the  dead  portion  barri- 
cading the  way  by  its  valve-like  action, 
and  preventing  the  ingress  of  the  anes- 
thetic. 

These,  with  a  few  cases  of  timid  pa- 
tients, constitute  all  those  in  which  I  have 
been  tmable  to  utilize  the  method  under 
discussion. 

Pulp-stones  have  often  been  difficult 
complications,  but  I  do  not  now  remem- 
ber a  case  of  this  kind  in  which  I 
have  been  forced  to  resort  to  a  devitaliz- 
ing agent. 


Disctuahn, 

Dr.  W.  H.  Leak,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 
The  paper  we  have  just  heard  shows  the 
care  the  essayist  has  used  in  its  prepara- 
tion, and  the  thoroughness  with  which  he 
performs  the  operations  he  has  described, 
a  factor  which  in  a  great  measure  ac- 
counts for  the  success  he  has  had  in  sndi 
a  lai^  number  of  cases.  He  alludes  to 
l^e  very  small  percentage  of  cases  in 
which  he  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  a&»- 
thesia  by  the  pressure  method,  owing  to 
the  presence  of  a  slightly  disorganized 
pulp,  and  I  note  that  in  such  cases  he 
uses  carbolic  acid  prior  to  the  applica- 
tion of  cocain.  I  am  unable  to  under- 
stand why  he  uses  carbolic  acid,  which  we 
know  is  a  strong  coagulant  tiiat  would 
render  the  pulp  more  difficult  to  anesthe- 
tize. 

With  regard  to  the  thought  that  he 
brought  out  in  connection  with  the  filling 
of  the  root-canals  after  extirpation  of  the 
pulp:  I  have  wondered  if  I  misunder- 
stood him  in  thinking  that  he  said  that 
he  fill^  the  canals  even  in  the  prraeooe 
of  a  slight  blood  exudate,  and  that  no 
trouble  ensued,  either  in  the  form  of  an 
abscess  or  of  pericemental  infection.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  best  to  wait 
until  the  flow  of  blood  has  ceased  before 
filling  the  canals. 

I  had  one  peculiar  case  in  connection 
with  the  extirpation  of  pulps  with  cocain 
that  I  would  like  to  relate,  and  to  ask 
whether  any  others  have  had  a  similar 
experience.  It  was  thp  case  of  a  strong, 
healthy  woman,  about  forty  years  of  age. 
in  whom  I  used  a  solution  of  cocain  and 
adrenalin.  After  pressure  on  the  pnlp 
had  been  exerted  for  a  minute  or  a  min- 
ute and  a  half,  the  patient  raised  her 
hand  in  an  endeavor  to  stop  the  opera- 
tion, and  I  removed  the  rubber  dam 
after  inserting  a  small  pellet  of  cot- 
ton into  the  cavity.  The  patient  then 
told  me  that  she  was  feeling  veiy  funt, 
and  complained  of  an  oppressive  bnming 
sensation  that  lasted  for  a  few  minntes, 
after  which  she  recovered  completely. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Cbossland,  Montgomerr, 
Ala.  I  am  not  opposing  any  of  the  vievs 
expressed  by  the  essayist,  but  if  there  is 
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anything  which  has  been  impressed  upon 
me  by  considerable  clinical  experience, 
it  is  that  diere  should  be  a  period  of  rest 
and  drainage  after  the  extirpation  of  the 
pulp,  before  the  canals  are  filled.  If 
they  be  filled  immediately  after  extirpa- 
tion there  is  a  greatly  increased  danger 
of  discoloration  of  the  tooth.  We  may 
easily  talk  of  the  scientific  methods  of  re- 
moving the  contents  of  the  tubuli,  but 
when  we  fill  these  teeth  immediately  a 
large  percentage  of  them  will  discolor 
and  break  down,  and  the  red  blood  cor- 
puscle will  get  in  its  work. 

In  regard  to  the  application  of  cocain 
in  pow&r  form :  After  the  pulp  is  ex- 
posed and  the  cavity  dried,  a  piece  of  the 
pellet  is  placed  in  contact  with  the  pnlp, 
and  when  the  cocain  has  become  moist  by 
the  exudation  from  the  tissues,  pressure  is 
applied,  and  anesthesia  usually  results. 

I  did  not  imderstand  the  essayist's 
remarks  with  regard  to  mummification. 
I  thought  that  it  was  a  thing  of  the  past ; 
that  progressive  dentists  did  not  attempt 
to  mununify  a  pulp,  except  in  cases 
where  it  was  found  impossible  to  remove 
it  entirely. 

Dr.  Chables  McManus.  I  would  like 
to  offer  a  suggestion  as  to  the  first  two 
words  in  the  title  of  the  paper,  and  that  is 
the  expression  "pressure  anesthesia/*  We 
have  just  had  a  paper  on  nomenclature, 
and  it  occurs  to  me  that  pressure  anes- 
thesia is  not  a  good  name  for  that  pro- 
cedure, although  it  is  the  term  in  general 
use.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  present  a 
better  one,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
should  be  some  exact  term  applied  to  the 
Teiy  important  operation  of  cocain  pres- 
BQTe  anesthesia. 

I  have  enjoyed  hearing  this  very  in- 
struotive  paper  by  Dr.  Leonard,  and  am 
particularly  pleased  with  the  way  in 
vhich  he  has  presented  the  subject.  The 
Rsnlts  he  has  obtained  are  most  satisfac- 
toiy  and  encouraging,  and  the  essay  it- 
self is  a  model,  as  a  short,  clean-cut, 
sciaitifie  paper. 

Dr.  W.  D.  Monroe,  Washington,  D  C. 
I  think  if  the  essayist  will  use  adrenalin 
in  connection  with  the  cocain,  it  will  do 
iway  with  the  hemorrhage  in  nearly 
ere^  case.    The  cocain  and  adrenalin 


can  be  obtained  in  tablet  form  from  any 
druggist,  and  is  very  convenient  to  use. 

Dr.  Leonard  (closing  the  discussion). 
I  would  like  to  thank  those  who  have 
taken  part  in  the  discussion  for  the  inter- 
est manifested  in  the  subject,  and  for  the 
compliments  paid  my  paper.  I  trust  that 
I  have  shown  what  I  endeavored  to  show 
— a  scientific  spirit  in  the  investigation 
of  this  subject.  I  tried  not  to  be  dog- 
matic in  any  of  the  stateinents  made,  and 
I  certainly  hold  myself  ready  to  receive 
auy  suggestion  that  may  be  an  improve- 
ment on  the  technique  that  I  have  sug- 
gested, or  in  the  treatment  of  these  cases. 

I  will  just  refer  to  some  of  the  points 
mentioned  by  those  who  have  discussed 
the  subject.  Dr.  Leak  spoke  of  the  use 
of  carbolic  acid  previous  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  cocain.  My  reason  for  it  is 
threefold:  In  the  first  place,  carbolic 
acid  being  a  powerful  sterilizing  agent 
will,  to  a  degree,  destroy  any  septic  mat- 
ter that  may  be  present  at  the  exposure. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  little  pus  present, 
and  by  such  means  I  endeavor  to  destroy 
any  material  that  may  be  the  cause 
of  it.  I  also  use  it  on  account  of  its  anal- 
gesic and  anesthetic  effects,  as  I  think 
that  the  carbolic  acid  renders  more  fa- 
vorable the  entrance  of  the  cocain  into 
the  tissues,  and  while  I  do  not  wish  to 
make  a  positive  statement  about  this 
point,  yet  I  feel  that  in  many  cases  the 
anesthesia  is  produced  more  quickly 
where  the  carbolic  acid  is  used  than  where 
it  is  not,  and  that  perhaps  the  coagulum 
formed  on  the  pulp  tissue  is  more  favor- 
able to  the  osmotic  action  that  carries  the 
cocain  into  the  pulp. 

The  case  reported  by  Dr.  Leak  I  con- 
sider a  coincidence ;  the  same  symptoms 
would  probably  have  been  noticed  had  no 
toxic  agent  been  used  at  all.  I  frequently 
have  had  cases  in  which  although  no 
agent  whatever  had  been  employed, 
symptoms  occurred  that  I  would  prob- 
ably have  attributed  to  cocain  if  I  had 
used  it.  I  have  very  seldom  seen  any 
constitutional  effects  following  the  use 
of  cocain  by  the  method  I  have  described. 
I  can  recall  but  one  case  where  I  was  sure 
at  the  time  the  cocain  had  caused  the 
toxic  effects,  and  I  suspected  then  that 
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some  of  the  fluid  had  leaked  through, 
and  been  swallowed  by  the  patient. 

As  to  drainage  I  can  say  that  it  is  not 
necessary,  if  we  have  been  careful  in  our 
antiseptic  measures  during  the  removal 
of  the  pulp.  If  we  have  been  careful  we 
will  have  as  nearly  as  possible  a  sterile 
field.  Why  not  apply  a  surgical  dressing, 
just  as  the  surgeon  does  in  the  case  of 
major  operations  ?  After  he  operates  he 
places  a  dressing  to  protect  the  tissues 
that  have  been  wounded,  and  leaves  it  in 
place  expecting  that  it  will  keep  the  tis- 
sues aseptic  until  the  wound  has  en- 
tirely healed.  It  is  simply  a  surgical 
procedure,  and  I  think  we  are  thoroughly 
warranted  in  using  the  same  metiiot^  in 
dental  surgery,  where  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  operations  have  been 
done  aseptically,  as  are  used  in  surgical 
major  operations.  As  far  as  drainage  is 
concerned  we  get  better  results  without 
drainage,  by  lessening  the  chances  of 
infection,  as  surgeons  do  in  abdominal 
operations  performed  under  aseptic  pre- 
cautions. 

As  to  mummifying:  I  did  not  use  the 
term  mummifying  at  all,  because  I  did 
not  want  to  be  regarded  as  an  advocate 
of  mummifying  pastes,  etc.  The  only 
reference  I  have  made  to  this  paste  is 
whero  I  have  used  it  as  a  dressing  sim- 
ply, in  cases  where  I  could  not  remove 
the  pulp  tissue,  where  the  canals  were 
too  small  or  tortuous,  or  where  there  was 
some  physical  reason  why  the  pulp  tissue 
could  not  be  removed.  In  no  eases  do  I 


leave  the  pulp  tissue  in  the  root-canals, 
except  when  it  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible to  remove  it.  But  in  those  case 
where  I  have  used  this  paste  as  a  dress- 
ing to  remaining  stumps  that  I  have 
been  unable  to  remove,  my  results  have 
been  satisfactory,  for  at  least  I  have 
never  had  to  contend  with  abscesses,  or 
other  senous  after-rraults. 

I  agree  with  Dr.  McManus  that  pres- 
sure anesthesia  is  not  a  suitable  term  to 
designate  these  operations.  I  used  the 
term  in  quotation  marks,  simply  to  iodi- 
cate  that  this  was  the  operation  known  as 
pressure  anesthesia,  and  I  said  that  the 
term  as  used  in  the  paper  was  not  meant 
to  include  the  procedure  in  which  special 
instruments  were  required  to  force  the 
agent  into  the  structure  of  the  tooth. 

As  to  the  use  of  adrenalin,  perhaps  Dr. 
Monroe  did  not  notice  that  I  said  in  my 
paper  that  I  used  adrenalin  in  connection 
with  cocaiu.  I  do  not  know  that  it  offers 
any  special  advantage,  unless  it  be  that 
the  anesthesia  is  thereby  more  easily  in- 
duced. I  began  the  use  of  adrenalin  in 
hope  that  it  would  inhibit  hemorrhage, 
but  so  far  it  has  been  my  experience  that 
it  does  not  lessen  it  very  materially. 

Dr.  J.  P.  CoRLET,  Greenaboro,  Ala. 
I  would  suggest  as  a  more  nearly  proper 
designation  for  the  description  of  the  op- 
eration described  by  Dr.  Le<Hiard,  the 
term  "pressure  cocainization." 

There  being  no  further  business  before 
Section  II,  motion  was  made  and  carried 
to  adjourn  sine  die. 


The  Clinics. 


Dr.  J,  A.  GoRMAVj  Asheville,  If.  C. 
"Orthodontia." 

Dr.  Gorman  exhibited  a  large  number 
of  casts  showing  analocchision  of  the 
teeth,  and  the  conditions  after  treatment. 

The  clinician  laid  special  stress  on — 

(1)  The  importance  of  studying  first  of 
all  the  occlusion  of  the  molar  teeth. 

(2)  The  importance  of  beginning  the 
treatment  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 


eruption  of  the  first  molars,  and  of  get- 
ting these  teeth  in  their  proper  posititm 
(3)  The  simplicity  of  the  appliances 
used.  Only  Angle's  *T)"  bands  and  ex- 
pansion areh  and  the  Baker  anchorage 
were  used  for  correcting  the  malocda- 


sion. 


Dr.  I.  N.  Caeb,  Durham,  N.  C.  "Com- 
bination Filling  of  Tin  and  Gold." 
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Dr.  Carr  demonstrated  tHe  properties 
of  Ambler's  cohesive  tin,  filling  a  large 
compound  cavity  in  a  lower  molar  by 
building  the  filling  vith  snecesfiive  layera 
of  tin  and  gold.  He  then  removed  the 
filling  and  cut  into  it  to  ehov  the  cohesive 
property  of  the  tin.  He  also  filled  a  large 
approximal  cavity  with  Ivory's  "crys- 
talia,"  a  shredded  tin,  restoring  the  con- 
tour by  building  with  the  tin  on  cohesive 
gold.  A  cross  section  of  the  filling 
showed  that  the  union  was  perfect. 

Dr.  W.  H.  CuDVFOETH,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  Torcelain  Inlay  Restoration  of  a 
Central  Incisor." 

In  making  this  restoration  the  clini- 
cian used  Jenkins'  porcelain,  a  platinum 
matris,  and  an  electric  furnace.  He  ob- 
tained good  contour,  sharp  comers,  and 
fine  color.  Ames^  special  inlay  cement 
was  used  for  setting  the  inlay. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Hall,  Collinsville,  Ala.  «A 
Temporary  Lower  Denture.** 

With  a  gutta-percha  base  and  a  cement 
body  a  temporary  lower  set  can  be  easily 
constructed,  and  the  denture  worn  imme- 
diately after  the  extraction  of  the  teeth. 
It  will  protect  the  wounded  tissues  and 
aid  in  mastication.  It  will  also  susttun 
the  lips  in  a  normal  position — thus  re- 
tuning  the  original  facial  contour — and 
will  aid  in  enunciation.  Gutta-percha 
can  be  extended  lower  down  on  the  ridge 
than  any  metallic  or  rigid  plate,  with- 
out lacerating  the  tissues  with  which 
it  may  come  in  contact.  Gutta-percha 
is  not,  strictly  speaking,  an  irritant,  and 
is  decidedly  more  cleamy  than  rubber.  It 
also  clings  to  the  ridge  with  greater 
tenacity  than  a  rigid  plate,  and  the  mus- 
cles and  soft  tissues  will  tolerate  its  pres- 
ence without  becoming  infiamed. 

In  cases  where  necrosis  or  other  causes 
have  destroyed  a  large  area  of  bone,  leav- 
ing flexible  tissue  interwoven  with  mus- 
cular fibers  which  almost  fioat  in  any 
direction,  a  base  of  gutta-percha  is  most 
c«tainly  indicated. 

Br.  £.  P.  Dameron,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
"Hie  TJse  of  Interchangeable  Facings.*' 

The  clinician  showed  an  upper  an- 
terior bridge  of  six  teeth  made  with  in- 
roL.  xux. — 38 


terchangeable  facings.  The  abutments 
were  Bichmond  crowns,  reinforced  by 
having  the  band  of  the  crown  extend 
down  over  the  gingival  mar^^  of  the 
facing,  concealing  the  joint  uid  increasr 
ing  ite  strength.  He  also  showed  a  porce- 
lam-face  bicuspid  shell  crown,  using  in- 
terchangeable facings.  The  shell  crown 
is  first  constructed, .  the  buccal  surface 
cut  away,  and  the  backing  of  the  facing 
soldered  to  the  shell.  The  facing  .is- then 
cemented  to  place.  The  same  arrange-^ 
ment  for  the  band  at  the  gingival  margin 
is  followed  as  in  constructing  the  Bidi- 
mond  crown  described  above. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Frink,  Femadina,  Fla. 
"Porcelain  Restoration  of  Malformed 
and  Diminutive  Laterals." 

The  tooth  is  prepared  with  a  shoulder 
at  the  lingual  aspect  of  the  gutn  margin, 
sloping  the  surface  at  the  labial  aspect 
of  the  gum  margin.  A.  shell  matrix  is 
formed  of  platinum,  after  which  a  plain 
vulcanite  tooth  is  approximately  ground 
to  fit  by  cutting  out  the  pins  and  other- 
wise concaving  the  posterior  surface. 
This  porcelain  shell  is  held  in  position 
with  a  small  lump  of  hard  wax,  just 
warm  enough  to  hold  the  matrix  to  the 
tooth-shell  while  removing  it  from  the 
mouth;  The  matrix  and  tooth  being 
held  in  a  pair  of  locking  tweezers,  the 
wax  is  carefully  removed,  and  the  high- 
fusing  body  applied.  After  the  baking  is 
completed,  the  matrix  is  removed,  and 
the  inner  surface  etched  with  hydro- 
fluoric acid  and  cemented  in  position.  ' 

This  clinic  was  illustrated  with  a  large 
plaster  cast  of  an  upper  left  lateral  in- 
cisor of  diminutive  size. 

Dr.  P.  E.  BoACH,  Chicago,  111.  ''Mold- 
able  Porcelain,  Showing  its  Uses  and 
Manipulation," 

The  principal  field  of  application  for 
this  material  is  as  a  substitute  for  amal- 
gam, in  large  restorations  of  molars  and 
bicuspids,  and  especially  in  cases  where» 
until  the  present  time,  gold  crowns  have 
been  almost  universally  uaed;  and  also 
for  perfecting  the  fit  of  the  manufac- 
tured porcelain  crown.  The  principal, 
features  are  that  it  can  be  mixed  to  a 
putty  consistence  and  molded  to  any  de- 
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sired  foTzn,  carved  and  baked  Tithout 

the  use  of  a  matrix.  Its  advantages 
are  simplicity  of  ananipiilation,  great 
strength,  and  an  afiOnity  for  the  cement 
when  set. 

Dr.  H.  T.  Stewabt^  Memphis,  Tenn. 
•*Bridge  Work  in  Pyorrhea." 

Dr.  Stewart  demonstrated  a  system  of 
crowning  which  he  has  devised  for  adapt- 
ing bridge  work  to  teeth  badly  affected 
by  Higgfi'  disease.  Each  crown  is  made 
in  two  separate  pieces,  the  pins  and  cap 
being  made  as  for  the  Richmond  crown, 
after  the  tooth  is  cut  off  even  with  the 
gum.  This  is  applicable  to  the  root  of 
any  tooth,  either  posterior  or  anterior. 
A  second  floor  is  now  soldered  on  the 
first.  The  caps  are  now  placed,  in  po- 
sition on  the  cast,  the  facing  ground  to 
place — facings  can  usually  be  used,  even 
on  molars — and  backed.  Behind  this 
facing  is  built  up  in  wax  a  spur  which  is 
wrapped  about  with  l/lOOO  platinum, 
and  reproduced  in  20-k.  solder.  Over 
this  is  then  burnished  or  swaged  a  pure 
gold  cap  to  an  absolute  fit.  This  and 
the  facing  are  placed  in  position,  the  cap 
waxed  to  the  facing,  removed,  inv^te^ 
and  soldered.  The  cap  and  pin  are  ce- 
mented on  eacH  root  separately.  The 
crowns  are  then  placed  in  position,  an 
impression  is  taken,  and  the  bridge  made 
entirely  separate  from  the  caps  and  pins. 
This  bridge  can  be  used  either  as  a  re- 
movable or  fixed  bridge.  Among  the 
advantages  are — (1)  Being  able  to  shape 
the  root  and  more  accurately  fit  the 
bands.  (2)  The  abutments  are  easily 
made  parallel.  (3)  Each  root  can  be 
dried  and  the  cap  cemented  on  sepa- 
rately without  regard  to  keeping  the 
other  one  dry.  This  is  especially  ad- 
vantageous in  first,  second,  and  third 
molars. 

The  clinician  claims  to  succeed  in 
making  and  adapting  abutments  to  teeth 
affected  with  Riggs'  disease  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  save  by  the  or- 
dinary systems  of  bridge  work.  The  only 
objection  to  this  beautiful  and  extremely 
hygienic  system  of  bridge  work  is  the 
fpeat  tediousness  of  its  technique,  which 
requires  much  time  and  skill. 


Dr.  J.  H.  Ohossland,  Montgomery, 
Ala,   "Stomatic  Prophylaxis." 

This  clinic  was  a  demonstration  of  the 
method  of  Dr.  D.  D.  Smith.  The  lower 
anterior  teeth  of  a  young  lady  were  freed 
from  a  very  extensive  accumulation  of 
calculi,  and  cleansed  and  polished  until 
their  surfaces  were  immaculate  and 
smooth.  The  clinician  used  a  scaler  of 
his  own  design,  one  of  Dr.  Thorpe's,  and 
others  of  different  designs,  all,  eicept 
those  used  for  breaking  the  thick  de- 
posits, being  extremely  small  instru- 
ments. The  cleansing  and  polishing 
were  done  eotirely  by  hand,  the  Smi^ 
porte-polisher  being  used.  Shoe-pegB, 
suggested  by  Dr.  H.  B.  Harrell  of  Texas, 
and  the  usual  orange-wood  were  used  as 
vehicles  for  the  pumice,  as  well  as  the 
following  accessories,  which  have  been 
suggested  by  the  clinician :  Small  brush 
made  for  engine  porte-polisher,  with 
bristles  cut  short ;  "points"  of  cow's  hom, 
gutta-percha,  celluloid,  whidebone,  white 
hickory,  black  gum,  Florida  ironwood, 
and  "vulcarbo,"  the  latter  incased  in  rub- 
ber tubing  and  held  in  the  porte-polisher 
or  set  in  celluloid  handles.  When  rough- 
ness or  very  tenacious  stains  necessitated 
a  more  e^sctive  abrasive,  the  vulcarbo 
points  were  used  before  the  appUcatim 
of  the  pumice. 

Very  long  and  extremely  thin  and 
smooth  orange-wood  and  hickorj"  appli- 
cators were  used  in  applying  lactic  acid. 
These,  he  claims,  are  very  valuable  also 
as  detectors  of  calculi,  a  certain  "gra- 
ting, tearing"  sensaition  being  observed 
when  they  oome  in  contact  with  them, 
owing  to  their  softness  and  fibrous  na- 
ture. Lactic  acid,  mixed  with  'Wsamo 
del  deserto"  to  stiffen  it  and  cause  it  to 
remain  longer  in  the  pockets,  was  used. 
He  has  found  that  gum-arabic  is  also 
valuable  as  a  stiffener  for  this  agent  He 
advocates  periodic — ^generally  monthly- 
cleansing  and  massaging  by  hand,  believ- 
ing that  stimulation  is  as  potent  a  fac- 
tor as  is  the  cleansing,  as  shown  by  the 
splendid  results  obtained  by  Dr.  D.  D. 
Smith,  of  whose  method  of  prophylaxis 
he  is  an  ardent  follower.  The  instruc- 
tion in  prophylaxis  which  we  give  oar 
patients,  with  the  inspiration  often  de- 
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Tcloped  by  it,  is  deemed  by  the  clinician 
of  more  value  than  any  service  that  may 
be  rendered  by  the  dentistry  of  the  pres- 
ent period. 

Dr.  A.  W.  DouBLEDAY,  Boston,  Mass. 
"Combination  Inclined  Plane  and  Re- 
taining Appliance."  [This  clinic  has 
ftlieady  been  published,  as  given  before 
the  Massachusetts  Dental  Society:  see 
Cosmos  for  Febnuury,  page  159.] 

Dr.  H.  B.  TiLESTOX,  Louisville,  Ky. 
"HoUow  Gold  Inlays." 

The  clinic  given  by  Dr.  Tileston  on 
the  hollow  gold  inlay  as  applicable  to 
molars  and  bicuspids  consisted  in  the 
adaptation  in  the  usual  nwiiner  of  a 
piece  of  pure  gold,  36  gage  or  ev^  thin- 
ner, to  the  cavihr,  carrying  it  thoroughly 
into  the  occlusal  step,  and  allowing  the 
edge  to  overlap  the  cavity  at  all  points. 
The  step  portion  is  reinforced  by  pack- 
ing with  crystal  gold  while  in  the  cavity, 
and  melting  into  this  a  bit  of  22-k.  gold. 
An  outer  piece  of  equal  thickness  of  pure 
gold  is  cut  io  fit  just  within  the  gingival 
ma^;in  overlap — ^the  overlap  is  about  one 
mm.  wide — and  is  tacked  at  that  point 
with  a  tiny  bit  of  22-k.  gold.  The  piece 
is  then  replaced  in  the  cavity,  the  matrix 
re-bnmished,  and  a  pledget  or  several 
pledgets  of  wet  cotton  are  packed  be- 
tween the  two  pieces  to  force  the  outer 
piece  to  proper,  contact  with  t^e  approx- 
imating tooth.  The  outer  piece  is  then 
bent  over  upon  the  occlusal  surface,  and 
ihe  patient  is  instructed  to  close  tightly 
upon  it,  which  adapts  the  thin  gold  to  the 
occlusion.  It  is  then  removed,  the  outer 
piece  trimmed  so  that  its  margin  lies 
within  the  overlap  of  the  matrix,  the 
cotton  removed,  and  the  piece  replaced 
in  the  cavity  for  correction.  The  margins 
m  then  soldered  all  around  with  22-k. 
gold  or  22-k.  solder.  A  hole  is  cut  in  the 
matrix  piece  opposite  to  the  axial  wall, 
tbrongh  which  small  pieces  of  20-k.  sol- 
der are  dropped  and  melted  in  the  fiame 
of  the  Bunsen  burner  until  the  space  be- 
tween the  walls  of  the  inlay  are  nearly 
but  not  quite  full,  it  being  left  partly 
boUow  for  the  cement  to  enter  when  set. 
The  approximal  face  of  the  inlay  should 


be  finished  and  polished  before  setting 
the  inlay,  the  balance  being  finished 
afterward  like  a  gold  filling. 

The  advantages  doimed  are  ease  and 
quickness  of  construction,  as  neither  an 
impression  nor  an  inv^tment  is  re- 
quired; complete  protection  of  the  ce- 
ment, the  overlap  covering  the  joint  com- 
pletely; and  the  freedom  from  thermal 
shock  to  the  pulp  of  a  vital  tooth,  be- 
cause of  the  cement  in  the  hollow  space 
in.  near  apposition  to  the  pulp. 

Dr.  W.  R.  Clack,  Clear  Lake,  Iowa. 
"Gold  Filling." 

The  cavity  was  in  a  mesio-occlusal  sur- 
face of  the  upper  left  second  bicuspid. 
An  amalgam  filling  had  been  placed  in 
the  mesifd  surface.  This  had  failed  in 
its  purpose  for  want  of  proper  extension 
and  retention.  After  removing  it,  the 
cavity  was  prepared  as  nearly  after  the 
G.  V.  Black  system  as  was  possible,  al- 
though the  progress  of  the  decay  had 
rendered  impossible  the  squaring  of  the 
labio-axial  angle.  Three  half-sheet  cyl- 
inders of  No.  4  annealed  soft  gold  were 
placed  in  the  gingival  third  of  the  cavity, 
and  the  filling  was  completed  with  an- 
nealed gold.  The  gold  was  then  con- 
densed with  a  No.  3  Wedelstaedt  plugger, 
the  stepping  of  the  plugger  having  been 
from  the  center  to  the  cavity  margin. 
The  plugger  was  held  at  an  angle  of  ten 
degrees  to  the  walls  and  cavo-surface 
angles.  A  hand  mallet  of  three  and  one- 
half  oimees  weight  was  used.  Interprox- 
imal space  was  gained  by  wedging  the 
gold  against  the  distal  surface  of  the 
second  bicuspid,  and  will  be  preserved 
by  a  contact  point  touching  the  same  sur- 
face. Four  and  one-quarter  sheets  of 
No.  4  foil  were  used.  The  rubber  dam  was 
adjusted  from  the  upper  right  central  in- 
cisor to  the  first  molar  of  the  same  side 
inclusive.  A  clamp  was  placed  on  the 
molar,  but  no  ligatures  of  any  kind  were 
used. 

Dr.  V.  H.  Jackson,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
"Orthodontia — Jackson  System."  [This 
clinic  has  already  been  published,  as 
given  before  the  Pennsylvania  State  Den- 
tal Society:  see  Cosmos  for  February, 
page  198.] 
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^  Dr.  J.  V.  CoJTZBTT,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 
"Gold  FiUing." 

This  clinic  consisted  of  the  insertion 
of  a  gold  filling  in  the  mesionjcclusal  sur- 
face of  an  upper  right  first  molar.  The 
cavity  margins  were  extended  gingivally, 
buccally,  and  lingually  into  the  areas  of 
comparative  immunity.  The  cavity  it- 
self was  prepared  witti  fiat  gingival  and 
occlusal  seats  and  parallel  walls,  mak- 
ing no  undercuts  or  grooves,  but  relying 
for  retention  upon  the  general  shape  of 
the  cavity  and  condensation  of  the  fill- 
ing material.  After  the  cavity  was  pre- 
pared it  was  varnished  with  sandarac 
in  order  to  insulate  the  pulp  against 
thermal  shock,  and  then  the  cavo-surface 
angle  was  carefully  beveled  all  around 
the  cavity.  In  filling  the  cavity  non-co- 
hesive gold  foil  was  used  in  the  gingival 
third,  two  quarter-sheet  cylinders  were 
placed  in  the  bucco-gingival  and  linguo- 
gingival  angles,  and  three  half-sheet 
cylinders  were  forced  in  between  them 
and  the  whole  thoroughly  malleted  to 
place.  After  this  the  cohesive  foil  was 
started  in  the  bucco-occluso-pulpal  angle, 
and  the  gold  was  built  forward  and  over 
the  non-cohesive  gold  in  the  gingival 
third,  effectually  locking  it  to  place.  The 
hand  mallet  was  used  with  a  ten-pound 
blow,  augmented  by  a  hand  pressure 
which  varied  from  five  to  fifteen  pounds 
according  to  the  situation  of  the  plugger 
in  the  cavity,  the  light  pressure  being 
used  when  great  stress  was  not  indica- 
ted, and  the  heavy  upon  the  occluding 
surface.  No  previous  separation  having 
been  obtained,  and  there  being  practic- 
ally no  interproximal  space,  it  was  neces- 
.sary  to  obtain  one,  which  was  done  by 
malleting  the  gold  into  the  space  against 
the  approximating  tooth,  with  the  result 
^that  ample  space  was  obtained. 

In  finishing  the  filling  the  non-cohe- 
sive gold  was  first  sawed  out  of  the  in- 
terproximal space  with  a  Black  saw,  and 
the  filling  was  shaped  with  Wedelstaedt 
trimmers  and  a  Black  knife  No.  7.  After 
this  the  occlusal  surface  was  ground  to 
form  with  gem-stones,  and  the  whole  fill- 
ing was  polished  with  sand-paper  disks, 
strips,  and  pumice  on  a  rubber  disk. 


Dr.  A.  P.  JoHKSTONB,  Anderson,  S. 
C.  "A  New  Method  of  Fitting  Crowns 
And  Making  Inlays.  Mounting  Porce- 
lain Crowns  with  Fixed  or  Detadied 

Posts." 

The  crown  was  ground  to  fit  the  root 
a  little  under  the  gum  line  on  the  labial 
surface  of  the  root,  allo^red  to  rest  od 
the  lingual  surface,  and  it  was  ground 
away  freely  so  that  it  would  not  touch 
the  approximal  surfaces.  The  prepared 
crown  was  used  for  taking  the  itnpreasioa 
of  the  root  with  paraffin  and  wax.  After 
the  wax  had  hardened,  the  crown  was  re- 
moved and  invested  in  two  cups  attached 
to  the  instrument  especially  devised  bv 
the  clinician  for  doing  this  kind  of  woik. 
A  small  button  of  low-fusing  porcelain 
was  made  and  slipped  over  the  poet  of  tiie 
crown,  resting  between  the  base  of  the 
crown  and  impression  of  the  root  The 
instrument  was  then  held  in  a  good  hot 
^ame  until  the  button  because  soft  an*^ 
.plastic,  when  the  cups  of  the  instrument 
were  gradually  closed,  thus  molding  the 
button  to  fit  the  face  of  the  root.  The 
operation  produced  a  nicely  fitting  crown 
in  a  very  simple  and  satisfactory  manner. 

Dr.  D.  H.  Young,  Attica,  N.  Y.  "Ths 
Carbon  System  of  Constructing  a  Porce- 
lain-face Crown." 

In  presenting  this  crown  I  wish  to  call 
attention  mainly  to  the  points  in  which 
it  differs  from  others,  especially  from 
the  Richmond  crown,  because  when  com- 
pleted it  at  first  sight  resembles  more 
closely  that  particular  crown  than  anj 
other.  These  differences  consist  in  the 
method  of  making  the  crown,  as  well  is 
in  the  qualiities  which  it  possesses. 

For  convenience  we  will  describe  an 
upper  central  incisor  crown: 

Position  of  the  Pin.  Since  the  pin  of 
the  crown  is  ita  main  anchorage  and  sop- 
port,  to  this  phase  of  the  work  should 
be  given  the  proper  amount  of  care. 
Pins  of  crowns  are  as  a  rule  placed  in 
about  the  center  of  the  root,  but  in  this 
crown  that  portion  of  the  pin  whidi  pro- 
trudes from  the  root  is  placed  at  about 
one-thirty-second  of  an  inch  nearer  the 
lingual  than  the  labial  side  of  the  not. 
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This  change  gives  two  desired  qualities : 
It  affords  more  room  and  freedom  for 
placing  the  facing  just  where  it  should 
be,  or  use  of  a  thicker  facing  if  desired. 

The  strength  and  stability  of  any 
stmotare  depend  upon  its  foundation, 
and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  pin  just 
described  I  believe  we  will  obtain  just 
these  very  desirable  qualities.  During 
mastication,  force  is  exerted  upon  the 
liogaal  surface  of  the  upper  front  teetii, 
upward  and  toward  the  labial  side,  and 
therefore  it  will  be  readily  seen  that 
the  pin  in  such  a  position  lengthens  the 
load-arm  of  the  lever,  for  the  tooth  and 
its  anchorage  being  uialogous  to  a  form 
of  lever,  this  arrangement  makes  it  diffi- 
cult for  the  crown  to  become  displaced. 

Removable  Facing.  The  next  point  of 
difference  is  in  completing  the  crown 
without  subjecting  the  facing  to  the 
flame  during  soldering.  In  order  to  ef- 
fect this,  an  impression  is  taken  with  the 
cap  and  pin  in  the  desired  position.  The 
facing  is  ground  to  fit  the  space,  and 
the  back  surface  is  beveled  on  the  cutting 
edge  at  quite  an  acute  angle.  Thie  will 
leave  more  space  for  the  solder,  and  con- 
sequently greater  strength  will  be  gained. 
The  backing  material  is  now  placed  upon 
the  facing  and  swaged  or  burnished  to  fit 
the  latter  perfectly,  the  backing  being  al- 
lowed to  remain  flush  at  the  cutting-edge 
so  as  to  give  the  surplus  needed  in  Inly- 
ing the  piece.  The  backing  is  then  care- 
fully removed  so  as  not  to  distort  it,  the 
surface  that  comes  in  contact  with  the 
facing  is  painted  with  whiting,  and  suf- 
ficient solder  is  placed  upon  the  cutting- 
edge  and  flowed  to  raise  it  to  the  degree 
of  fulness  made  necessary  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  bite.  After  this  the  back- 
ing is  placed  upon  the  facing,  and  both 
are  put  in  the  desired  position  upon  the 
cast;  a  little  wax  is  flowed  from  the  edges 
of  tiie  backing  to  the  adjoining  te^, 
care  being  taken  not  to  get  any  wax  on 
thepins.  It  will  thus  be  held  in  position. 

TJae  facing  is  now  reMoved,  a  little 
more  whiting  is  flowed  over  the  pinholes 
to  keep  the  wax  from  coming  through, 
and  as  much  wax  is  added  to  the  other 
side  as  solder  will  be  required  in  the 
finished  crown — bat  the  wax  should  not 
cover  the  cutting-edge,  which  already  has 


sufficient  solder.  By  the  aid  of  a  small 
drill  the  wax  is  bored  out  of  the  pin- 
holes. In  order  to  prevent  the  solder 
from  filling  up  the  pinholes,  small  car- 
bons— which  can  be  made  from  a  hard 
lead  pencil — are  placed  in  the  pinholes 
from  the  labial  surface,  allowing  them 
to  extend  into  the  wax  from  one-thirty- 
second  to  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch,  but 
not  so  far  as  to  prevent  the  solder  from 
flowing  on  their  ends  and  producing  the 
complete  contour.  A  second  coat  of 
whiting  is  usually  added  at  this  point, 
covering  the  carbons  and  sealing  the 
joints  around  them,  thus  preventing  any 
solder  from  coming  through. 

Now  the  case  is  ready  to  be  invested, 
which  may  be  done  in  the  ordinary  way. 
By  slightly  heating  the  wax  it  can  be  re- 
moved without  disturbing  the  position  of 
the  backing.  As  no  porcelain  facing  is 
present,  the  case  may  be  heated  up  as 
rapidly  as  desired,  and  when  the  solder 
has  flowed,  without  waiting  for  it  to 
cool,  it  may  be  dipped  in  cold  water  and 
separated  in  a  short  time.  With  the 
aid  of  a  spear-pointed  drill,  the  carbons 
and  the  solder  which  cover  tiieir  ends  are 
drilled  out. 

With  a  fissure  bur  held  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees,  each  hole  is  cut  toward 
its  neighbor,  in  order  that  the  pins  may 
be  bent  toward  each  other.  A  slight  film 
of  cement,  light  or  dark  as  may  seem 
advisable  to  influence  the  shade  of  the 
facing,  is  placed  on  the  occluding  sur- 
face, and  the  facing  is  pressed  into  place. 
The  pins  are  then  bent  toward  each  other 
into  the  slots  made  for  them,  and  the 
excess  is  cut  off.  Bore  out  the  opening 
left  ait  the  outer  side  of  each  pin  by  pla- 
cing a  drill  in  them  at  the  same  angle 
at  which  the  pin  is  bent,  and  drill  to  the 
distance  of  one-thirty-second  of  an  inch 
or  less,  as  the  case  may  indicate.  Then, 
with  a  small  retention  bur,  make  this 
little  cavity  retentive  by  slightly  notching 
the  pin  on  one  side  and  the  gold  on  the 
otiier;  fill  this  cavity  with  a  pledget  of 
gold  or  amalgam,  and  the  result  will  be 
a  facing  that  when  cemented  will  be 
clenched  and  keyed.  Finish  it,  and  one 
is  positive  that  he  has  a  crown  with  a 
perfect  facing,  and  with  better  joints, 
I  believe,  than  it  is  possible  to  obtain  by 
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subjecting  the  facing  to  the  flame.  In 
addition,  the  color  of  the  facing  will  not 
be  changed,  as  may  happen  if  subjected 
to  the  flame. 

This  crown  is  a  sanitary  one,  for  if  in 
any  way  there  should  be  a  space  between 
the  facing  and  the  backing  which  might 
absorb  food  debris,  such  a  space  will  be 
filled  by  the  cement.  The  cement  also 
forms  a  perfect  bed  for  the  facing  to  rest 
upon,  even  at  all  points,  and  thus  any 
possible  strain  through  expansion  and 
contraction  is  avoided — strain  which  by 
the  ordinary  method  is  often  within  a 
few  pounds  of  the  breaking-point. 

In  making  a  crown  by  this  method 
the  gold  is  not  exposed  to  view  if  the 
contour  of  the  gum  is  normal. 

This  method  of  attaching  the  facing 
I  have  successfully  adopted  in  the  con- 
struction of  bridges. 

Dr.  Crittenden  Van  Wyck,  San 
Franscisco,  Cal.  "The  Van  Wyck  Obtun- 
der." 

A  disto-mesio-approximal  cavity  in  an 
upper  left  central  incisor  was  prepared 
for  a  gold  filling  painlessly  by  the  use  of 
this  (^tunder. 

The  result  was  secured  by  producing 
anesthesia  in  the  tooth  to  be  operated 
upon.  A  spray  of  perfumed  ether  is  the 
liquid  used.  The  device  consists  of  three 
parts:  (1)  A  combination  dam-spreader 
with  detachable  nose-shield;  (2)  metallic 
tubes  for  delivering  the  spray,  and  (3) 
a  glass  receptacle  for  the  liquid.  After 
adjusting  the  rubber  dam  a  piece  of  cot- 
ton is  placed  upon  the  tooth,  and  the 
epray  is  directed  on  the  cotton,  which  is 
removed  in  about  three  minutes'  time. 
The  Bpray,  now  directed  on  the  tooth  it- 
self, is  flowed  to  continue  during  the 
entire  cavity  preparation. 

Twenty  pounds  of  air-pressure  will 
produce  the  spray,  and  the  evaporartion  of 
the  ether  will  render  the  tooth  so  cold 
that  three  great  advantages  are  secured : 
(1)  Painless  cavity  preparation;  (2) 
painless  grinding  for  crowns,  and  (3) 
painless  exposures.  There  will  be  no 
after-effects  of  any  kind.  Such  a  tiny 
spray  is  used  that  there  is  no  possible 
chance  for  anyone  to  be  affected  by  the 
ether,  and  the  Van  Wyck  obtunder  can 


be  safely  used  on  any  person  for  any  cav- 
ity or  tooth  needing  attention. 

Dr.  F.  G.  Cbouch,  Atlanta,  Ga.  "Or- 
thodontia." 

The  clinician  showed  a  number  of  casti 
of  cases  at  the  beginning  of  the  treat- 
ment, after  it  had  been  in  progress  for 
some  time,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
treatment.  Success  was  attributed  to  the 
use  of  appliances  suitable  to  each  case,  no 
one  system  being  adapted  to  all  cases. 
Special  cases  need  special  treatment,  and 
some  cases  were  shown  wherein  correc- 
tion could  be  accomplished  by  the  Bin- 
plest  means — as,  for  instance,  in  bri% 
ing  inward  and  downward  a  projecting 
canine,  when  expansion  is  not  needed; 
adjusting  a  round  spring-wire  over  the 
canine  backward  against  the  firat  bicus- 
pid and  forward  against  the  latend  wall. 
This  when  sprung  into  place  gives  three 
movements,  and  as  the  tooth  comes  into 
position  the  spring  is  opened  from  time 
to  time — say  twice  a  week — which  the 
patient  himself,  may  do  if  properly  in- 
structed by  the  dentist. 

A  special  case  was  shown  of  pn^atb- 
ism,  due  to  mouth-breathing  and  thmnb- 
sucking.  Correction  was  accomplished  in 
one  year  by  using  Angle's  head  appliance 
and  retraction  bar,  and  also  by  wiring 
the  first  bicuspid.  A  special  congenital 
ease  was  shown  of  retrusion.  The  models 
of  the  case  during  the  treatment  showed 
marked  improvement  after  a  few  weeks. 
The  maxil^  were  very  contracted,  and 
the  expansion  brought  about  by  the  tieafr 
ment  was  most  marked  antero-poste- 
riorly. 

Another  ease  showed  the  Jackson  ap- 
pliance for  causing  expansion  and  bring- 
ing the  lateral  incisors  into  position. 
After  several  years  on  this  line  of  prac- 
tice, the  clinician  finds  it  more  and  more 
unnecessary  to  extract  teeth  for  the  cot- 
rection  of  irregularities. 

Dr.  L.  A.  Smith,  Port  Gibson.  Miss. 

Dr.  Gibson  demonstrated  a  method 
of  measurements  for  ordering  facings, 
crowns,  etc.,  for  special  cases,  wherdby 
the  dentist  may  secure  the  required 
shape  and  color  in  ordering  from  the 
dental  depots. 
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XDtrCATIOK    AKD  MBHORIZIKG. 

Some  years  ago  the  editor  of  McClure's  Magazirie  propounded 
tiie  intereeting,  not  to  say  important,  inquiry — "  Does  a  College 
Education  Educate  7"  This  led  to  the  publication  of  a  symposium 
of  brilliantly  written  articles  by  prominent  educational  authorities 
all  attempting  a  solution  of  the  riddle.  The  essential  point  of 
inquiry  in  all  of  the  articles  composing  the  symposium  referred 
to  was  the  one  suggested  by  the  editorial  query  itself,  viz,  the 
implied  doubt  that  the  college  curriculum  is  educative  in  the 
best  and  fullest  sense. 

That  our  educational  systems  are  not  all  that  can  be  desired, 
that  they  do  not  produce  the  results  which  in  certain  directions 
we  have  a  prion  the  right  to  expect,  is  not  by  any  means  a 
novel  thought,  and  the  justification  for  a  belief  that  they  can  be 
materially  improved  is  found  in  the  critical  attitude  which  so 
many  who  are  qualified  to  speak  with  authority  on  the  subject 
maintain  toward  it.    In  the  study  of  this  critical  attitude  it  soon 
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becomes  evident  that  the  bulk  of  criticism  is  launched  not  so 
much  at  technical  knowledge  and  the  schemes  or  metliods  for 
impartuig  it,  as  it  is  concerned  with  the  results  of  education  as 
determined  by  individual  character.  That  b  to  say,  it  appean 
to  be  rather  in  its  character- forming  efficiency  than  as  to  its  con- 
tent or  method  that  our  educational  system  falls  short  of  what  it 
should  be. 

There  must  always  be  different  educational  methods  and  sys- 
tems, because  of  the  wide  diversity  of  pursuits  in  human  activity 
each  demanding  a  different  sort  of  training  for  the  successful  ac- 
complishment of  its  respective  end ;  yet,  notwithstanding  the 
almost  unlimited  variety  of  objects  for  which  it  is  the  purpose  of 
education  to  prepare  those  who  are  to  undertake  their  attainment, 
there  are  nevertheless  certain  fundamental  elements  common  to 
the  purpose  of  all  departments  of  education,  lacking  which  they 
are  to  that  extent  d^ective '  and  therefore  incapable  of  properly 
fulfilling  their  purpose,  whatever  that  purpose  in  particular  may  be. 
These  essential  elementary  factors  are  all  those  means  and  methods 
which  have  for  their  object  the  development  of  the  inherent  re- 
sources of  the  individual  to  an  extent  that  makes  him  master  of 
those  powers  that  are  his  natural  endowment,  and  which  in  their 
sum  total  when  developed  constitute  the  thing  called  character. 
Or,  stated  in  the  language  of  physics,  it  is  the  function  of  edu- 
cation to  render  kinetic  the  potential  endowments  of  the  individ- 
ual and  to  express  them  in  terms  of  efficiency.  Human  nature  is 
complex,  whether  studied  en  mam  or  individually,  yet  the  ever- 
increasing  tendency  to  specialization— growing  as  it  does  out  of 
the  very  nature  and  necessities  of  our  modern  forms  of  social 
organization — seems  to  justify  if  it  does  not  necessitate  the  one- 
sided educational  development  of  the  individual ;  hence  it  is  that 
in  fitting  our  educational  systems  to  our  social  demands  we  ap- 
parently ignore  the  fact  that  we  are  in  some  degree  crushing  out 
individualism  and  originaUty,  quahties  that  manifest  themselves 
only  at  their  best  when  all  of  the  latent  or  natural  individual 
powers  are  developed ;  and  this  is  done  by  overstraining  certain 
faculties  while  correspondingly  dwarfing  others. 

In  dentistry  we  struggle  unceasingly  in  our  educational  pro- 
cesses to  reduce  the  mass  of  data  with  which  we  have  to  deal  to 
something  like  order  and  system.    We  do  this  not  only  with  our 
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science,  but  with  our  art  as  well.  We  seek  for  the  common 
phord,  the  underlying  principle,  and  to  this  we  relate  our  data  so 
that  we  may  find  and  use  them  just  as  we  card  catalogue  speci- 
mens, tools,  or  book  accounts.  Were  it  possible  to  do  this  abso- 
lutely, to  reduce  our  art  and  its  governing  science  to  a  final  and 
complete  system,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the 
practice  of  dentistry  should  not  become  as  automiatic  as  that  of 
mechanical  piano-playing.  But  there  is,  through  it  all,  the  great 
variant  factor  of  vitality  with  its  protean  manifestations,  which 
always  introduces  the  unknown  element  into  the  problem — and 
the  unknown  element  always  demands  originality  for  its  interpre- 
tation; hence  it  is  that  no  mere  automatic  routinist  in  dentistiy 
can  ever  fully  measure  up  to  the  demands  of  his  calling.  Den- 
tistry demands  flexibility  of  resource,  originality,  constant  adapt- 
ability to  ever-changing  conditions,  and  the  ability  to  successfully 
meet  new  conditions  as  they  arise.  These  are  qualities  which  our 
educational  system  should  develop,  and  develop  abundantly,  if 
coming  generations  of  dentists  are  to  be  made  worthy  of  th^r 
high  vocation. 

Our  present  methods  of  education  do  not  develop  the  quali- 
ties above  referred  to  as  they  should  do,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  under  existing  conditions  any  decided  improvement  is  to  be 
brought  about ;  difficult,  because  the  whole  machinery  of  dental 
education  is  lacking  in  the  type  of  originality  that  is  capable  of 
practically  acting  upon  the  ideal  that  the  function  of  dental 
education  is  to  make  the  best  dentist  We  have  o^ied  our 
system  from  the  kindergarten  and  from  medical  educational 
methods,  and  have  produced  a  mongrel  blend  of  the  two,  but  our 
fundamental  fault  is  that  we  are  not  training  men  to  think ;  on 
tiie  contrary,  we  are  doing  their  thinking  for  them  and  training 
them  to  memorize  the  result.  Education  is  not  merely  memory 
training.  A  well-developed  memory  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
mental  equipment  of  all  normal  individuals ;  it  is  particularly 
valuable  to  the  practitioner  of  any  department  of  the  healing  art ; 
but  there  is  such  a  thing  as  over-training  the  memory  at  the  ex- 
pense of  other  equally  if  not  more  important  faculties — packing 
the  mind  with  a  mass  of  data  to  a  degree  that  destroys  the  power 
oi  original  and  independent  thinking.  Our  whole  educational  sys- 
tem tends  too  strongly  in  the  direction  above  indicated  ;  we  seem  to 
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be  systematically  minimizing  the  power  to  reason  by  emphasiziDg 
the  ability  to  memorize,  and  we  test  the  result  by  an  ezaminar 
tion  system  addressed  almost  exclusively  to  the  memory  rather 
than  to  the  reasoning  faculty. 

In  the  Lancet  for  March  2d  there  is  published  an  address 
by  Dr.  Lauriston  E.  Shaw,  on  ihe  "True  Aim  of  Medical  Educar 
tion,  and  the  Evil  of  the  Examination  Fetich/'  which  while 
decidedly  unorthodox— indeed,  almost  revolutionary  from  the 
standpoint  of,  the  present  educational  system  in  medicine — ^is 
nevertheless  so  sanely  written  and  so  full  of  wholesome  reasoning 
that  it  cannot  fail  to  have  its  effect  in  ultimately  correcting  some 
of  the  evils  which  it  criticizes.  Dr.  Shaw  clearly  points  out  the 
evil  eflfect  upon  the  minds  of  both  teacher  and  student  of  the 
"external  examinations"  system,  by  which  the  student  is  subjected 
to  an  examination  by  authorities  to  whom  he  is  known  only  as 
a  number  and  who  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  his  personal 
characteristics  nor  of  the  sort  of  intellectual  training  through 
which  he  has  passed.  Preparation  for  the  external  examination 
absolutely  necessitates  the  cramming  of  the  memory  with  all  the 
data  from  which  the  limited  number  of  set  questions  may  be 
selected  by  the  ofiidal  examiner.  The  effect  of  such  a  method 
is  pernicious  not  only  for  the  student  but  for  the  teacher,  who 
instead  of  devoting  his  time  and  energies  to  the  training  of  his 
pupils  in  the  direction  of  observation  and  correct  reasoning  about 
their  work,  is  compelled  to  aid  and  abet  in  the  memory-cramming 
process  and  devote  too  much  of  his  time  to  furnishing  examination 
tips  to  enable  his  pupils  to  obtain  the  necessary  pass. 

Dr.  Shaw  very  truly  says  in  this  connection,  "What  we  must 
aim  at  turning  out  of  our  schools  is  not  the  man  primed  with  a 
complete  knowledge  of  all  possible  beliefs  held  by  his  various 
examiners  at  the  date  of  his  qualification,  but  a  man  capable  of 
criticizing  these  beliefs  with  sound  judgment  even  if  he  has  never 
heard  of  them  before.  We  must  turn  out  men  sufi&cienUy 
interested  in  their  science  to  wateh  with  an  even  mind  the  shat- 
tering of  these  beliefe  by  its  progress  and  able  to  estimate  the 
value  of  others  introduced  to  take  their  places.  .  .  .  Noth- 
ing has  been  more  depressing  in  recent  years  than  the  progress 
of  the  idea  that  a  special  race  of  researchers  must  be  bred  to 
advance  medical  knowledge — men  who  are  to  be  freed  from  the 
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routine  of  education  or  practice,  safely  shut  away  in  their  lahora- 
tories  &om  students  and  patients,  and  prepared  for  their  incarcer- 
ation by  a  period  of  special  study,  preferably  in  Germany.  .  .  . 
To  encourage  men's  powers  of  research,  .  .  .  the  power  of 
learning  from  everyday  facte,  must  be  our  constant  aim.  This 
power  exists  in  every  sane  human  being  at  birth,  and  it  is  the 
chief  condemnation  of  most  modem  education  that  it  tends  to 
strangle  instead  of  cultivate  it  If  we  could  stop  the  strangling 
process  so  far  as  medical  education  is  concerned,  and  turn  out  all 
our  students  able  to  learn  from  what  they  see,  the  result  on  the 
progress  of  medical  knowledge  would  indeed  be  satis&ctory.  But, 
apart  from  enabling  him  to  take  his  share  in  the  general  advance- 
ment of  science,  every  private  practitioner  needs  for  his  personal 
service  to  the  individual  patient  a  high  development  of  his 
powers  of  observation  and  deduction.  For  the  diagnosis  of  any 
case  no  amount  of  mere  fact-knowledge  will  avail  the  man  who 
has  not  trained  his  eyes,  ears,  and  fingers,  as  well  as  his  brains, 
in  a  way  not  demanded  in  the  pursuit  of  examinational  success. 
This  fact  is  indicated  by  the  common  observation  at  the  hospitals 
that  the  best  man  at  examinations  often  turns  out  the  worst  in 
the  house  appointments." 

The  constantly  increasing  volume  of  facts  with  which  the 
student  is  concerned  and  must  have  at  his  command  in  prepara- 
tion for  examination  is  continually  operating  in  the  direction  of 
intensifying  the  memory-cramming  feature  of  our  educational 
systems,  and  correspondingly  tending  to  crush  out  those  elements 
of  intellectual  activity  upon  which  original  research  as  well  as 
real  success  in  practice  is  based.  The  evils  of  which  Dr.  Shaw 
complains  we  believe  to  be  real  and  important;  they  constantly 
present  themselves  in  various  aspects  to  the  minds  of  those  en- 
gaged in  teaching  work,  and  they  are  evils  which  sooner  or  later 
must  be  definitely  reckoned  with  and  corrected.  It  is  difficult  to 
suggest  detailed  methods  by  which  a  reform  in  these  matters  is  to 
be  brought  about,  but  it  is  quite  evident  that  when  our  ideal  of 
education  is  the  development  of  reason,  and  when  we  work  with 
that  ideal  as  our  objective  goal,  we  shall  make  greater  progress 
and  produce  a  more  efficient  type  of  practitioner,  as  well  as  a 
greater  number  of  scientific  researchers,  than  at  present  with  the 
examination  ordeal  as  the  principal  goal  of  our  educational  effort 
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REVIEW  OF  CURRENT  DENTAL  LITERATURE. 


CoMhdsd  hy  JUUO  ENDELMAN.  DD3. 


[Revite  Odontologique,  Paris,  February  1907.] 

A  CASE  OF  S£V£R£  HEMORRHAGE  FOL- 
LOWING THE  EXTRACTION  OF  A 
LOWER  MOLAR:  TREATMENT.  Bt  Al^ 
BEST  CaKDAU,  OhIET  OT  GuNIO  AT  THE 
ftCQUE  DBNTAint,  BOBDEATTX. 

Hemorrhage  is  one  of  the  serious  accidents 
that  may  follow  tiie  extraction  of  teeth.  Dr. 
Uoreau  of  Paris,  who'  had  made  a  conscien- 
tious, study  of-  the  question,  reported  already 
in  1873  twenty-six  fatal  cases  brought  about 
exclusively  by  post-extraction  hemorrhage. 
Since  that  time  the  list  of  such  accidents  has 
been  greatly  increased,  both  in  Europe  and  in 
the  United  States,  as  evidenced  by  the  reports 
published  ait  relatively  frequent  intervals  in 
the  lay,  medical,  and  dental  periodicals  of 
these  countries.  Tlie  case  reported  by  Mr.  Oan- 
dau  was  tiiat  of  a  male  adult,  for  whom  the 
author  extracted  a  lower  left  third  molar 
under  two  per  cent,  stovain  anesthesia.  After 
the  extraction  the  alveolus  was  washed  out 
with  a  weakj  warm  thymol  solution  and  with 
a  three  per  cent,  hydrogen  dioxid  solution. 
Upon  leaving  the  office  the  flow  of  blood  from 
the  alveolus  had  practically  ceased.  Ei^t 
days  afterward  the  patient  called  again, 
this  time  on  account  of  severe  pain  from 
which  he  had  been  suffering  since  the  day 
before,  and  which  was  doubtless  caused  by 
a  loose,  badly  decayed,  and  broken-down  right 
second  molar.  The  tooth  was  extracted 
without  the  previous  use  of  an  anesthetic, 
inasmuch  as  the  looseness  of  the  organ  in  its 
alveolus  foretold  the  easy  uid  uneventful  op- 
eration which  the  extraction  proved  to  be. 
The  alveolus  was  treated  as  in  the  previous 
ease,  and  the  patient  dismissed.  On  the 
morning  following  the  extraction  the  patient 
again  sought  the  services  of  Mr.  Candau  for 
the  relief  of  a  hemorrhage  from  the  alveolus 
of  the  second  molar,  which  lasting  as  it  had 
since  the  previous  evening,  and  having  re- 
sisted the  treatment  prescribed  by  the  physi- 


cian called  in  during  the  night,  had  weakened 
him  almost  to  the  point  of  exhaustion.  After 
having  ascertained  that  the  alveolus  waa 
free  from  spicules  of  bone,  and  realizing  the 
importance  of  an  immediate  intervention 
on  account  of  the  debilitated  condition  of  the 
patient  after  about  seventeen  hours  of  con- 
tinnous  loss  of  blood,  tlie  essayist  proceeded 
in  the  following  manner:  After  saturating 
a  tampon  of  absorbent  cotton  first  with 
tincture  of  benzoin  and  then  with  su- 
darae  varnish,  he  carried  it  to  the  alveolui 
and  adapted  it  tightly  at  the  apex  and  sides. 
An  additional  tami>on  was  placed  upon  tlie 
first  one,  of  such  dimensions  that  when  the 
jaws  were  brought  together  a  reastmable  de- 
gree of  pressure  would  be  ocerted  upon  the 
alveolus.  Even  prior  to  the  applieatxm  of 
the  second  tampon,  the  hemorrhage  had  prac- 
tically ceased.  To  prevent  the  displacement 
of  the  tampons  a  bandage  holding  the  jaws 
immovable  was  applied;  this  was  rraMved 
some  hours  afterward,  at  which  time  the  hem- 
orrhage had  been  completely  arrested. 

The  patient  waa  not  a  hemophiliac.  Ke 
member  of  his  family  had  ever  suffered  fran 
this  disturbance;  he  had  passed  the  age  at 
which  the  manifestations  of  hemophilia  sre 
frequent,  and  in  addition  neither  a  niunber 
of  wounds  which  he  had  suffered  in  the  course 
of  his  life,  nor  the  extractim  eight  days  preri- 
ously  of  a  third  molar  solidly  set  hi  its 
soelret  had  given  rise  to  any  nndne  less  of 
blood.  The  patient  had  never  suffered  tarn 
epistaxis,  a  symptom  of  hemophilia,  aitd 
showed  complete  absence  of  spontaneous  ee- 
chymoses  or  petechia,  both  stigmata  of 
hemophilia.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  well 
known  that  certain  intoxications,  i.e.  ales- 
holism  and  such  disturbanoes  as  olbumiBnris, 
nephritis,  rheumatism,  eardiae  disorders,  ete, 
predispose  to  hemorrhage,  but  none  of  tbcM 
conditions  had  at  any  time  existed  in  Ihii 
patient.  A  careful  consideration  of  the 
clinical  history  and  the  fact  that  the  benwr 
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rhige  was  arrested  through  mechanical  m^ns 

led  the  writer  to  conclude  that  it  had  been 
caused  hj  the  rupture  of  an  aneurysm  of  the 
inferior  dental  artery. 

[Bmue  de  Btomatologie,  Paris,  March  1907.] 
BRUXOMANIA     <ORITTING    OF  THE 
TEETH).    Bt  DBS.  Mabde  and  Pietkik- 

WICZ. 

Under  the  term  "bruxomania,"  the  authors 
designate  the  habit  of  gritting  the  teeth  aa 
observed  in  patients  having  a  lesion  or  some 
definite  alteration  of  the  central  nervous 
system,  either  temporary  or  permanent. 
Bruzoniania  should  be  differentiated  from 
mandibular  trismus,  inasmuch  as  the  latter 
is  brought  about  by  a  spasmodic  contraction 
of  the  elevators  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  cannot 
be  overcome  ordinarily  either  by  a  volun- 
tary effort  on  the  part  of  the  patient  or  by 
outside  force.  Gritting  of  the  teeth,  on  the 
other  hand,  brings  into  play  a  greater  num- 
ber of  muscles — practically  all  the  muscles  of 
nustication — and  is  arrested  after  a  certain 
time  either  through  a  spontaneous  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  patient  himself  or  following 
the  emphatic  command  of  another  person. 
Neither  does  bruxomania,  properly  speaking, 
refer  to  the  involuntaiy  grinding  of  the  teeth 
that  is  apt  to  occur  in  the  course  of  such 
aente  cerebral  diseases  as  meningitis  of  the 
base  of  the  brain  or  of  those  general  diseases, 
such  as  nephritis,  which  induce  systemic  in- 
toxication involving  the  cerebrum;  It  refers 
only  to  those  cases  of  gritting  of  the  teeth  in 
which  the  act  is  the  result  of  some  lesion  in 
the  cortex,  probably  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Broca's  region  in  the  ascending  frontal  con- 
TOlution.  Bruxomania  has  been  observed  in 
paralytics  at  any  stage  in  the  evolution  of 
the  disturbance,  in  the  third  period  of  spas- 
oiodic  hemiplegia  of  infancy,  in  dementia, 
epilepsy,  chorea,  in  Little's  disease,  etc.  In 
all  these  disorders  it  is  invariably  associated 
with  disturbances  of  speech,  aphasia,  and  with 
nmioidegia  of  some  form,  Bruxomania  ap- 
pears spontaneously,  and  the  sound  caused 
by  the  gritting  and  grinding  of  the  teeth  !s 
occasionally  of  such  volume  as  to  interfere — 
in  the  case  of  hospital  patients — with 
the  sleep  of  those  in  adjoining  cots.  Some 
bmxomaniacs  grind  their  teeth  for  only  a 
fev  momenta  eaeh  day;  others  for  entire 
di^  wedu  and  months,  and  still  others  do 


not  cease  even  during  sleep.  In  some  cases  it 
ceases  and  disappears  spontaneously,  and  in 
others  it  persists  until  death.  Bruxomania 
which  has  lasted  for  several  years  brings 
about  characteristic  lesions  of  the  teeth. 
All  the  te^h  are  worn  down  dat,  appearing 
as  if  ground  with  a  stone  wheel.  The  ante- 
rior teeth,  in  particular,  are  occasionally 
worn  down  almost  to  the  gingival  margin. 
The  authors,  after  a  long  .and  painstaking 
clinical  observation,  report  upon  twelve  cases 
of  disorders  of  the  central  nervous  system 
in  which  bruxomania  developed.  Among 
those  cases  there  were  two  of  general  paral- 
ysis; one  of  Little's  disease;  two  of  demen- 
tia ;  one  of  organic  dementia  complicated  with 
right  hemipl^a  and  transitory  aphasia;  one 
of  intellectual  debility  due  to  chronic  alco- 
holism; one  of  general  paralysis  complicated 
with  intellectual  debility  and  absence  of  self- 
consciousness;  one  of  general  paralysis  with 
embarrassment  of  speech ;  one  of  senile  paral- 
ysis with  embarrassment  of  speech;  one  of 
general  paralysis  in  the  later  stages,  and 
one  of  general  paralysis  with  complete  speech 
interference. 

[Le  Lahoratoire,  Paris,  March  24,  1907.] 
A  REVIEW  OP  THE  "MANUAL  ON  THE 
ART  OF  THE  DENTIST"  BY  JOUR- 
DAN  AND  MAGGIULO  (Pubushed  at 
Nancy,  Januabt  1807).  By  B.  Piat- 
schick,  pabis. 

Dr.  Jourdan,  of  the  faculty  of  medicine  of 
Montpellier,  and  M.  Maggiolo,  surgeon-den- 
tist of  the  faculties  of  Genoa  and  Favia,  pub- 
lished  in  January  1807  a  work  in  French 
entitled  "Uanuel  de  I'Art  du  Dentiste,**  in 
which  they  discuss  the  manner  of  preserving 
the  teeth  in  good  condition,  the  mechanical 
improvements  discovered  by  Maggiolo,  and 
some  practical  suggestions  on  the  use  of  arti- 
ficial teeth,  their  manufacture,  etc. 

This  manual  is,  in  the  opinion  of  dental 
historians,  the  best  work  on  dental  technics 
written  in  the  French  language  up  to  the 
time  of  its  appearance  and  for  many  years 
thereafter.  Carefully  prepared  and  contain- 
ing a  considerable  amount  of  interesting  and 
valuable  information  on  dental  prosthesis, 
the  manual  was  to  be  found  in  the 
hands  of  practically  every  dental  prac- 
titioner of  the  time.  Throughout  the  book 
the  authors  furnish  ample  evidence  of  a 
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thorough  comprehenaioD  of  the  rOle  aod  fune* 
tion  of  the  teeth,  and  "deplore  that  during  the 
eighteenth  century — a  century  of  enlighten- 
meat — so  little  should  have  been  done  toward 
the  preservation  of  the  teeth— organs  indis- 
pensable for  a  thorough  masticatimi  and  con- 
sequently for  good  digestion;  organs  which 
to  a  large  extent  contribute  to  the  beauty  and 
sonorousness  of  the  human  voice ;  organs 
which  prevent  the  occurrence  of  buccal  affec- 
tions, the  alteration  of  the  breath,  and  even 
those  diseases  of  the  chest  too  frequently 
caused  by  carious  teeth." 

Being  anxious  to  remedy  tiiis  condition  of 
things,  they  prepared  the  nuuraal,  whose  es- 
sential purpose  was  to  make  good  practition- 
ers of  dentistry  by  teaching  dentists  in  detail 
how  they  themselves  might  construct  all 
the  varieties  of  artificial  teeth  in  use  at  that 
time. 

They  express  themselves  in  favor  of  pre- 
serving the  roots  of  teeth  by  such  means  as 
fumigations  with  ^rethrum  (pellitoiy)  or 
calamus  (sweet-flower),  and  by  the  intro- 
duction of  opium  seeds  from  time  to  time 
into  the  carious  cavity.  If  after  three  or  four 
days  of  such  treatment  the  tooth  fails  to 
recover,  the  operator  may  resort  to  extrac- 
tion. For  the  performance  of  this  operation 
they  recommend  Oarengeot's  key,  and  con- 
demn the  pelican. 

Considering  the  otherwise  pn^p^ssive  and 
practical  tendencies  of  the  authors,  it  is  as- 
tounding to  find  that  they  were  most  emphat- 
ically opposed  to  the  use  of  porcelain  for 
'  prosthetic  purposes.  They  admit  that  it  is 
possible  to  imitate  the  exact  contour  of  the 
gums,  but  such  substitutes  never  fit  accu- 
rately, owing  to  the  contraction  of  the  porce- 
lain. 

"It  is  necessary,"  they  say,  'for  those 
having  to  wear  porcelain  dentures  to  exercise 
an  unusual  degree  of  patience,"  and  in  support 
of  this  opinion  quote  Gariot,  who  although 
a  strong  partisan  of  porcelain,  avows  that  it 
requires  about  six  months  for  a  patient  to 
become  so  accustomed  to  a  denture  as  to  en- 
able him  to  masticate  with  facility.  In  addi- 
tion, thqr  claim  that  the  denture  cannot  be 
tried  in  until  after  the  piece  is  removed  from 
the  furnace,  and  that  the  porcelain  paste 
does  not  imitate  the  natural  teeth  as  accu- 
rately as  does  the  ivory  of  the  hippopotamus 
and  of  the  sea-horse.  Therefore  Jourdan  and 


Maggiolo  aver  that  they  will  never  employ 
porcelain. 

A  very  important  chapter  of  the  hotk  k 
the  one  in  which  the  preparation  of  the  bus 
upon  which  the  artificial  teeth  are  to  be  sap 
ported  is  described.  After  unfavordi^  eri^ 
ieizing  the  methods  then  in  vogue,  they  rmn- 
mend  and  describe  as  the  firat  step  of  the 
operation  the  obtaining  of  an  impression  of 
the  mouth  with  wax.  Although  M.  Platacliick 
does  not  make  any  further  allusion  to  the 
history  of  the  introduction  of  wax  and  plaster 
for  obtaining  impressions  of  the  mouth,  it 
may  not  be  considered  amiss  to  recall  in  thii 
connection  that  it  was  Philip  Pfaff,  dentiat 
to  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  in  his  woric  <m 
odontology,  published  fn  1756,  referred  for 
the  first  time  to  wax  and  plaster  impressiotu; 
and  that  some  time  prior  to  1756,  Geoffroy 
Purmann  was  the  first  to  avail  himself  of 
plaster  for  the  same  purpose. 

In  the  chapter  of  the  manual  devoted  to 
pivot  teeth,  a  description  is  to  be  found  of 
a  method  of  crowning  which,  in  the  main, 
consists  of  fitting  a  tube  in  the  root-canal 
intended  to  receive  the  pivot  of  the  crown 
substitute — the  crown  of  an  extracted  tooth- 
to  which  the  pivot  is  attached  by  means  of  a 
small  piece  of  gold  plate  riveted  at  the  lover 
extremity  of  the  pivot,  and  within  a  trans- 
verse  groove  on  the  lingual  surface  of  the 
CEOwn.  In  addition,  they  recommend,  in- 
stead of  the  plain  vertical  pivot,  (me  made  by 
bending  a  piece  of  wire  upon  itself  in  such 
a  fashion  that  when  one  end  is  embedded  in 
the  crown  and  the  other  left  free,  the  pivot 
will  have  sufficient  springiness  to  hold  the 
crown  in  place,  while  at  the  same  time  allow- 
ing for  its  removal  whenever  necessary  with- 
out  unduly  straining  the  root. 

Jourdan  and  Maggiolo  also  recommend  im- 
plantation of  artificial  tooth-roots  in  cases  in 
which  the  original  root  is  so  loose  and  brokm 
as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  its  supporting 
an  artificial  crown.  "Extract  the  old  root, 
and  introduce  into  the  alveolits  an  artificial 
root.  A  month  later  attach  a  {Mvot  tooth  to 
the  root."  They  feel  that  this  operation  ma^ 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  beautifnl 
within  the  art  of  the  dentist,  offering  fnaaaa 
advantages  and  giving  satisfactory  results. 

The  authors  devote  several  chapters  to  the 
process  of  making  full  dentures,  and  in  thi» 
connection  express  themselves  in  favor  of  re- 
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Uining  such  roots  as  may  remain  in  the 
mouth.  They  call  attention  to  the  valuable 
Mrvicea  that  these  roots  may  be  made  to 
render,  and  condemn  the  use  of  metallic 
budfl  fitted  annud  teetb  for  the  support  of 
dentures*  as  sncb  teeth  soon  become  loose 
and  their  necks  exposed,  owing  to  rsoession 
of  the  orerlying  gum  tissue.  They  likewise 
ffpeak  unfaTorably  of  the  type  of  springs  then 
in  use  for  the  retention  of  full  dentures,  say- 
ing that  their  presence  prevents  the  opening 
of  the  jaws  to  the  normal  extent,  and  eon- 
leqneBtfy  the  proper  and  thorough  mastica- 
tion of  food,  which  under  the  eireumstanees 
becomes  painful.  Also,  that  tbey  interfere 
vith  speech,  and  that  their  presence  in  the 
mouth  makes  their  wearers  hesitate  even  to 
nieeze  or  to  blow  their  noses.  The  authors 
remedied  all  these  inconvenienees  by  devis- 
ii^  a  spring  which  obviated  all  of  the  above- 
enumerated  disadvantages. 

[Berliner   Zahn&rztliohe  HalbmonatMchrift, 
Berlin,  March  6.  1907.] 

TUBERCULOSIS  OP  THE  MUCOUS  MEM- 
BfiANE  OF  THE  MOUTH.  Bt  Db.  Bebn- 
wiEnx,  CCpenick. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  oral  mucous  membrane 
is  but  rarely  observed.  It  may  occur  in  the 
course  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  or  as  a 
primary  infect  ion.  The  ectogenous  form  at- 
tacks most  frequently  the  nasal  mucous  mem- 
brane; while  the  endogenous  form  attacks  the 
mouth  and  throat.  The  latter  occurs  with 
greater  frequency  than  the  former,  which  as 
a  matter  of  fact  may '  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  a  medical  rarity.  Petit  mentions  a 
ease  of  primary  tubercular  infection  of  a 
retro-maxillary  gland.  Another  case  was  that 
of  a  man  with  primary  tubercular  infection 
of  the  submaxillary  gland  and  pharyngeal 
lymphatics.  Seholl  mentions  a  case  of  labial 
tuberculosis  in  a  man  otherwise  free  from 
the  disease. 

Regarding  cases  of  secondary  infection, 
Jaruntowaki  mentions  the  case  of  a  consump- 
tive in  whom  an  uloer  derdoped  in  the  mu- 
cous membrane  posterior  to  the  lower  left 
third  molar^  which  eventually  involved  a  con* 
sidoable  area  of  mucous  tissue.  The  molar 
was  decayed,  and  the  cavity  was  found  filled 
vith  debris  rich  in  bacilli  tuberculosis.  Ja- 
runtowaki reached  the  conclusion  that  the  in- 
fection bad  originated  from  the  cavity  of  de- 


cay. As  a  rule,  however,  most  cases  of  buc- 
cal tuberculosis  occur  as  a  secondary  mani- 
festation in  consumptive  patients.  The  author 
himself  has  observed  the  following  two  cases; 

Case  I  was  that  of  a  patient  thirty-seven 
years  of  age,  presenting  .a  granular  infiltra- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  upper  left  canine.  The  infiammation 
spread  following  the  extraction  of  several 
teeth,  and  was  doubtless  secondary  to  pul- 
monary infection. 

Case  II  was  that  of  a  young  woman  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  who  presented  an  ulcer  of 
six  years*  standing  in  the  labial  mucous  mem- 
brane. The  uker  had  not  been  previously 
treated,  as  it  did  not  in  the  least  inconveni- 
ence the  patient.  Lately,  however,  the  infec- 
tion having  spread,  it  has  involved  the  cheek, 
which  appears  swollen  and  contains  an  infil- 
tration of  the  size  of  an  ordinary  bean.  It 
did  not  present  the  characteristic  granular 
appearance  of  tubercular  infection,  although 
the  specific  bacillus  was  isolated  from  the 
ulcerated  area.  Thus  far  treatment  with 
betol  injections,  lactic  acid,  Finsen  light,  etc., 
has  failed  to  relieve  the  inflammatory  phe- 
nomena. 

[Lanoet,  Lmdon,  Kovember  3,  1906.] 

A  CASE  OF  ACTINOMYCOSIS  OF  THE 
CHEEK  CURED  BY  POTASSIUM  lODID; 
WITH  SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  THE  POS- 
SIBLE MEANS  OF  INFECTION  AND 
SPREAD  OF  THE  DISEASE.  Bt  Bobut 
Kkox,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  Etc. 

After  calling  attention  to  the  importance 
of  an  early  diagnosis  in  actinomycosis,  the 
author  reports  the  case  of  a  child  aged  seven 
and  a  half  years,  who  in  little  less  than  a 
year's  time  completely  reooveied  frxm  an  at- 
tack of  aetinon^ooeii  oi  the  cheek,  under 
gradually  increased  doses  of  potassium  iodid 
until  a  maximum  of  gr.  xtix  per  diem  was 
reached.  The  swelling  of  the  right  cheek  was 
situated  midway  between  the  mandible  and 
the  maxilla,  and  was  of  about  the  size  of  a 
small  walnut  and  was  irr^pilar  in  outline. 
Small  areas  of  softoiing  could  be  detected 
on  dUgital  examination,  and  semi-fluctuation 
could  be  elicited  on  carefully  palpating  the 
swelling  with  one  finger  in  the  mouth  and 
the  other  on  the  cheek.  At  these  points  the 
cutaneous  surface  was  greatly  .thinned  out 
and  presented  a  bluish-red  color.   When  first 
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Men  there  were  several  places  on  the  Bur- 
face  where  the  inclosed  pus  tended  to  point, 
and  a  thin  crust  was  already  forming  over 
these  points.  On  carefully  examining  the 
bnocal  mucous  mcanbrane  several  small  abra- 
^ons  oould  be  detected,  and  It  -was  obrions 
that  the  infection  had  originated  at  these 
points.  Hie  abrasions  had  been  caused  by 
two  lower  molars  which  were  in  a  state  of 
advanced  decay  and  had  very  rottgh  edges. 
The  patient  presented  such  constitutional 
symptoms  aa  rapid  pulse,  104  per  minute, 
and  a  temperature  in  the  ermiiligB  of  104°  F. 
Tht  child  had  Kwt  weight,  was  very  lethargic 
in  her  movements,  and  complained  of  feeling 
tired.  Suspecting  the  nature  of  the  disease. 
Dr.  Knox  opened  the  abscess,  and  the  typical 
granules  were  seen  in  large  quantities.  One 
of  these  was  teased  out  in  water,  and  showed 
on  microscopic  examination  the  mycelium  of 
the  fungus.  The  treatment  consisted  in  the 
removal  of  the  diseased  teeth,  the  use  of  an 
antiseptic  mouth-wash,  the  application  of  hot 
boric  fomentations  on  the  cheek,  and  the  in- 
ternal administration  of  potassium  iodid,  aa 
above  stated. 

Concerning  the  way  in  which  the  parasite 
gains  entrance  into  the  body,  the  author  be- 
lieves that  while  in  some  cases  it  is  carried 
on  straw  or  grain,  in  other  cases  the  method 
of  infection  remains  a  mystery.  It  is  some- 
times communicated  by  direct  inoculation 
from  one  individual  to  another,  while  there 
are  cases  on  record  in  which  the  disease  was 
acquired  through  the  consumption  of  in- 
fected meat.  To  the  eradication  of  the  latter 
source  of  infeotiom  Uie  la^r  share  of  pro- 
phylactic measures  should  be  directed. 

IRevue  Odontologique,  Paris,  February  1907.J 

DENTIFRICES.   Br  Dn.  Caku  and  Pomt. 
Lyowb,  Frawct. 

In  the  course  of  their  investigations  on  the 
composition  and  properties  of  tooth-powders, 
the  authors  (Le  Monde  Midical)  have  found 
that  salol,  which,  as  is  well  known,  has  been 
repeatedly  Inoorporaited  in  tooth-powders, 
CTerclses  such  detrimental  effects  upon  the 
lips  and  soft  tissues  of  the  mouth  as  to  ren- 
der it  in  this  connection  both  useless  and  in* 
jurious.  They  have  collected  five  cases  in 
which  perilabial  eczema  was  arrested,  and 
eventually  cured  by  the  elimination  of  salol 


from  the  tooth-powders  that  were  being  oMd 
by  thoee  so  affected. 

Drs.  Carle  and  Pont  then  take  ap  ths 
question  of  the  sterilization  of  the  humti 
mouth,  and  reach  in  this  cmuieetion  eondn- 
iions  which  an  entirely  in  aeoord  with  the 
opinion  of  the  reviewer,  namely,  thai  the  on 
of  purely  therapeutic  agents  in  the  att«mpt 
to  sterilize  the  mouth  is  a  procedure  of  qnee- 
tionable  efficacy,  inasmuch  as  the  results  are 
lasting  only  in  proportion  to  the  frequency 
and  tboroughneee  with  which  such  tgsaU 
are  employed.  Whatever  beneficial  result* 
are  obtained  from  the  use  of  solid  or  liquid 
doitifriees  must  in  the  noain  be  attributed  to 
the  degree  of  mechanical  action  used  in  con- 
necU<m  with  them,  and  not  to  the  disinfeetsat 
or  germicidal  properties  of  their  ingredienta. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  essayists  a  good  denti- 
frice is  the  one  which  in  addition  to  exer- 
cising a  mechanical  action*  thus  freeing  the 
teeth  from  all  deposits  of  extraneous  matter, 
will  neutralize  the  add  end-producta  of  car- 
bohydrate fermentation.  Finely  prepared 
chalk,  magnesium  carbonate,  and  sodium  bi- 
carbonate— faintly  or  not  at  all  aromatized— 
constitute  the  simplest  and  best  dentifrice 
ingredients.  They  may  be  combined  in  a  for- 
mula as  follows; 

Magnesium  carbonate,  3iij; 

Caldnm  earbonate,  Silj; 

Oil  of  peppermint,  gtt  x. 

[Britith  Dental  Jfournalt  London,  SCsreh  I, 
1007.] 

A  CASE  OF  REPLANTATION.    Bt  Ul 
F^EDEBiCE  LtmnoN. 

The  author  reports  the  case  of  a  boy  aged 
sixteoi,  who  was  struck  in  the  mouth  by  a 
ball  while  playing  cricket.  The  impact  of 
the  ball  forced  out  the  ;upper  ri^t  central 
incisor,  which,  after  lying  upon  the  ground 
for  about  an  hour,  was  taken  to  Mr.  LonnOT, 
who  after  placing  it  in  a  mercury  bichlorid 
solution  removed  the  pulp,  filled  the  roo^ 
canal  and  pulp-chamber,  syringed  the  sodict 
with  a  1:2000  merenry  bidilorid  acdutiaa, 
and  thai  r^lanted  it.  On  the  day  after  the 
replantation  a  splint  embracing  the  adjoining 
teeth  was  cemented;  this  was  removed  three 
months  afterward.  The  tooth,  which  has  ntnr 
been  in  aitu  for  six  months,  is  in  petfeet' 
condition. 
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Moath-wash  for  Thrush  In  Infants. — 

B — Potassium  chlorate,         4  gm. 
Distilled  water,  200  " 

Tincture  of  myrrh,         3  " 

Sig.— Use  as  a  mouth-wash. 

—Vitrteljahrui^inft  fihr  prakt.  Pharmaoie. 

To  Locate  the  Irritating  Portion  of  a 
Plate.*— As  it  is  sometimes  difBcutt  to  locate 
just  exactly  the  irritating  spot  of  a  plate, 
place  with  a  spatula  a  little  wet  whiting 
sboat  the  locality  of  the  trouble,  put  the 
piste  in  position,  and  the  precise  spot  will 
be  readily  seen.— L.  P.  Haskkix,  Dentiat'a 
Magazine. 

Rusting  of  Iron.— Dr.  Gerald  T.  Moody 
has  contended  that  iron  cannot  rust  in  the 
absence  of  carbon  dioxid,  but  Duostan  has 
r^>eated  the  experiments,  and  the  results 
lium  that  iron  rusts  freely  in  the  absence 
of  carbonic  acid,  provided  that  iron,  oxygen, 
and  liquid  water  are  brought  together. — 
OimUt  and  Druggiat. 

Mouth-wash  for  Syphilitic  Ulcers.— 

9 — ^Hydrarg.  chlorid.  wrroaiv.,  0.2  gm. 
AkohoU  8 
Tincture  of  myrrh,  100 
Deeoetkm  of  dnehona,      150  " 
Hmiey  of  rose,  46  " 

Sig.— Use  two  or  three  times  a  day  as  a 
nooth-wash. 

—yitrtajakmchrift  fUr  prakt.  PharmatHe. 

Remalcing  a  PUte  Without  a  New  Im- 
pression.— Make  a  model  by  sticking  all  the 
piMeB  together  with  sealing-wax.  Then  the 
piste  is  invested  in  the  ordinary  way  in  the 
leak.  When  the  plaster  has  set,  the  sealing- 
wax  holding  the  pieces  together  is  removed, 
and  a  thin  coating  of  beeswax  is  placed 
over  the  old  rubber  plate  to  make  allow- 
snee  for  scraping  and  polishing.  When  this 
ia  dMW  the  old  platc^  teeth,  and  surrounding 
faster  are  free^  coated  with  oil.  The 
vffer  half  of  the  flask  is  tiien  filled 
with  plaster.  It  is  allowed  to  stand  only 
aboBt  ten  or  flfteon  minutes,  so  that  the 
plaster  should  not  set  too  hard  aroimd  the 
teeth.  The  flask  is  then  separated  by  pla- 
ang  the  blade  of  a  knife  between  the  parts, 
tearing  a  niee  inpressioB  of  the  teeth  in  the 

tvoL.  xiix.— 39] 


plaster  of  the  upper  half  of  the  flaik.  The 
lower  half  of  the  flask,  containing  the  old 
plate  and  teeth,  is  held  over  a  spirit  lamp, 
when  the  teeth  are  easily  removed,  and  are 
replaced  in  their  respective  positions  in  the 

Slaater  impression  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
sflk.  There  is  no  trouble  in  picking  out 
Uie  old  rubber  plate  when  heated.  All  that 
has  to  be  done  is  to  pack  and  vulcanize  in 
the  ordinary  way.— J.  Keelutos,  Domimon 
Dental  Journal. 

Pointers  on  Porcelain  Inlays.— One  of 

the  first  essentials  in  inlay  work  is  to  have 
plenty  of  room  for  taking  the  impression, 
and  I  think  I  need  hardly  add  that  there 
should  be  no  undercuts,  and  that  the  edges 
should  be  strong  and  well  defined.  In  a  snuill 
cavity  it  is  well  to  make  it  of  a  definite  shap^ 
so  that  you  will  at  once  recognize  the  method 
of  insertion  when  you  come  to  fix  it,  and 
thus  save  yourself  considerable  trouble.  Over- 
hanging edges,  if  strong,  need  not  be  rcanoved, 
for  if  there  be  undercuts  the  impression  may 
easily  be  obtained  by  filling  them  up  with  a 
little  gutta-percha,  whieh  should  be  after- 
ward removed.— R.  Hill,  Dmtal  Beoord. 

Calcium  Chlorid   as  a  tIemosUtic.— 

Calcium  chlorid  as  a  hemostatic  is  best  ad- 
ministered, according  to  Roaod  ( Therap. 
MonataaohHft,  No.  12,  1906),  in  the  following 
combination : 

— Calcii  chloridi,         gr.  btxv  to  cl ; 
Aqufe  destillatte,  S'ijss; 
Syrupi  menthie,       3v.  M. 

Tablespoonful  doses  'are  givm  during 
twenty-four  hours.  In  some  cases  a  clyster 
containing  75  gr.  of  calcium  florid  with  a 
few  drops  of  tincture  of  opium  is  given. — 
New  York  Medical  Journal. 

Ichthyol  In  the  Treatment  of  Perice- 
mental Abscess. — We  have  all  had  to  deal 
with  those  very  painful  acute  conditions 
sometimes  arising- in  the  pockets  in  intersti- 
tial gingivitis — usually  those  in  which  no  pus 
is  discernible — producing  the  most  intense 
odontalgia,  and  often  resulting  in  perice- 
mental abscess.  For  many  years  I  was  abso- 
lutely without  a  remedy  for  this  condition, 
and  when  I  read  an  article  recommending 
Ichthyol  I  was  very  skeptical,  as  it  seemed 
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rather  far-fetched  to  expect  a  dmg  of  this 
kind  to  relieve  i»in  to  any  extent.  Howerer, 
having  no  other  remedy,  I  tried  it,  and  have 
used  it  ever  since.  I  do  not  attempt  to  ex- 
plain its  modus  operandi,  but  can  say  that 
in  about  six  years  I  have  never  failed  to  get 
positive  results — almost  always  immediate 
and  complete  relief  from  tiie  pain;  in  the 
cases  when  the  relief  was  not  quite  cmnplete, 
it  was  nearly  so.  Icbthyol  is  a  thick  fluid, 
about  the  consistence  of  molasses,  and  with  a 
small  flattened'  silver  wire,  which  can  be 
easily  bent  and  also  sterilized  in  the  flame,  it 
is  an  easy  matter  to  work  it  into  any  of  the 
pockets.  It  is  my  practice  to  then  pain^  the 
gum  surrounding  the  affected  root  with  the 
ev«r-ready  aconite  and  iodin  mixture.  The 
beneficial  efl'ect  generally  lasts  about  twenty- 
four  hours,  a  second  application  usually  being 
sufficient  to  bring  the  pocket  to  the  point 
where  it  may  be  treated  radically. — A.  J. 
Comffiix,  Dental  Brief. 

Care  of  the  Plate  After  Vulcanizing: 
Avoid  Rapid  Cooling— Having  vulcanized 
the  piece,  do  not  cool  it  rapidly  if  the  inveet- 
ment  has  been  of  plaster  of  Paris,  because 
sudden  cooling  tends  to  a  warping.  The 
writer  once  caused  a  vulcanite  plate  to  crack 
severely  by  rapid  cooling,  the  investment  hav- 
ing been  of  plaster  of  Paris  hurried  into  the 
vulcanizer  soon  after  mixing.  Having  opened 
the  flask,  brush  away  the  plaster  adhering 
to  the  plate,  or  if  it  be  very  adherent,  immerse 
it  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  in  fifty  per 
cent,  aqueous  solution  of  sulfuric  acid.  This 
will  soon  soften  the  plaster  so  that  it  may 
easily  be  hrushed  away,  and  will  not  injure 
the  Tulcuiite.  Hydrochloric  acid,  however, 
rapidly  dissolves  aluminum. — 9tbwabt  J. 
SniNCB,  American  Joum.  of  Dental  Science. 

Moath-wash  In  Pyorrhea  Alveolarls. — 

The  following  prescriptions  are  given  in  the 

Practitioner: 

5 — Potassii  cbloratis,  3ij  ; 
Glycerini  boracis,  3t; 
Aq.  rosft,  ad  "Six..  M. 

Ft.  lotio. 

If  the  patient  has  spongy  gums  which  are 
liable  to  bleed  readily,  the  following  mouth- 
wash is  reonnmended : 
9 — ^Tinet.  nqrrhs,  Jaa; 
Tinct.  kramerite,       3^3 ; 
Tinct.  cinchoufe,  3ss; 
Tinct.  catechu,  S^b; 
Eau  de  Cologne,       3j.  M. 
Sig. — ^A  large  teaspoonful  in  a  wineglass  of 
water,  to  be  used  as  a  mouth-wash  frequently. 


Bumey  Yeo  recommends  the  folkmiig  as 
ao  antiseptic  and  soothing  mouth-wash  for 
adults: 

9 — Potassii  chloratis,     gr.  Ixxx; 
Extr.  opii  liquidi,    3ij ; 
Aquffi  lauro-cerasi,    3j » 
Decoct,  hordei,    ad  Jviij.  M. 
Ft.  lotio. 
Or  the  following: 
9— Acidi  salicyliei,  gr.xxxij; 
Spts.  vini  reet,        3iij ; 
Aq.  camphone,    ad  Sviij.  H. 
Ft.  lotio. 

Sig.— Dissolve  the  acid  in  the  spirit  sad 
then  add  the  water. 

— ATeu)  York  Medical  JourmL 

Amalgam  Restorations  Better  thu 
Gold  Crowns. — In  restorations  invobrini 
more  than  one  wall,  a  band  matrix  shonld  be 
used.  It  can  be  made  either  of  thin  copper  or 
the  Angle  band  material,  wMch  comet  in 
difl'erent  widths.  Dr.  Clapp  of  Boston  tia 
and  wraps  hia  matrices  with  a  ligature,  but 
I  prefer  them  soldered  to  fit  the  case  in  htnd; 
or  I  have  enough  made  up  of  different  siiM 
so  that  one  can  be  selected  to  fit.  Btadi 
should  he  firm  enough  to  withstand  the  lit- 
eral pressure  of  heavy  condnsation.  Huj 
should  fit  as  closely  as  possible  at  the  gingi- 
vte,  and  yet  allow  for  contact  points.  An 
orange- wood  wedge  will  nicely  preserve  Uw 
inter|»oxima1  space  and  help  to  hold  tk 
hand.  If  I  feel  that  I  cannot  obtain  suffi- 
cient anchorage  in  the  tooth  to  vrithstsad  tbc 
probable  strain,  I  set  one  or  more  puu  in 
the  canals. — Cteo.  R.  WABimt,  Briti$k  /ours. 
of  Dental  Science. 

Method  of  Obtalnittc  Sticks  of  **Stidgr- 
Wax*'  by  Casting  In  Glass  Tabea.-Ob(aia 
several— ea^  a  dozen — lengths  of  glsss  tub- 
ing. Pieces  about  one  foi^  long  are  omes- 
lent,  hut  much  longer  pieoes  may  be  vkL 
The  tubing  should  have  fairly  thidc  mill 
The  bore  may  be  of  any  diMneter,  thoagk 
three-sixteenths  to  one-fourth  inch  gives  eoa- 
venient  sticks  of  wax.  The  ends  of  the  tnba 
should  be  ground,  not  melted  smooth,  as  sKlt- 
ing  lessens  the  bore  at  the  point  of  fosion. 

Thoroughly  clean  the  tubes  and  diy  tbt 
inside  by  pushing  pieces  of  oMxta  wod 
through  them.  The  tubes  must  tfam  be  lu- 
bricated," to  prevent  the  wax  from  stiddsg. 
Do  not  lubricate  with  oils.  Glycerin  fonw 
a  very  effective  lubricant  for  this  pnrpoee, 
and  is  easily  applied  by  saturating  pieeo 
of  cotton  wool  with  it  and  pushing  then 
through  the  tubes. 

Having  the  wax  melted  and  the  tubei  'In- 
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bricated,"  fill  each  of  the  tubes  as  follows: 
Attach  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing  to  one  end 
of  a  glass  tube.  Take  the  other  end  of  the 
rubber  tubing  in  the  mouth.  Dip  the  free 
end  of  the  glass  tube  into  the  melted  wax  and 
&uck  the  wax  up  until  the  tube  is  full.  Pinch 
the  rubber  tubing  close  to  the  glass  tube, 
and  the  tube,  full  of  wax,  can  then  be  lifted 
and  laid  in  a  horizontal  position.  Then  re- 
lease and  remove  the  rubber  tubing.  The  wax 
will  not  run  out.  Repeat  the  process  until 
ill  the  tabes  are  filled.  When  cool,  the  sticks 
of  vax  can  readily  be  pushed  out  of  the 
bibes.  If  a  piece  of  wax  should  stick  in  a 
tub^  It  is  either  because  tiie  tube  was  not 
properly  lubricated  or  because  its  bore  was 
not  uniform.  I  have  east  sticks  of  wax  over 
a  Tard  long  by  this  method.  In  melting  the 
wax  it  is  better  not  to  use  direct  heat,  but 
to  put  the  wax  in  a  tin  and  stand  the  tin  in 
boiling  water.  Ordinary  pink  wax  may  be 
cast  into  sticks  for  '  waxing  up"  in  the  same 
manner,  Init  owing  to  the  much  greater  fluid- 
ity of  ^nk  WBX  when  melted,  it  is  more  diffi- 
eolt  to  manipulate. 

The  following  is  a  formula  for  sUeky-wox: 
Pun  white  beeswax  4  oz.,  pure  ligbt  yellow 
nsin  7  os.,  pure  gum  dammar  1  oz.,  dye  q.  s. 
to  color.  Powder  the  resin  and  gum  dammar, 
and  add  little  by  little  the  melted  beeswax.^ 
Dtntal  Record. 

To0tb»Powden.— Tooth-powders  and  den- 
tifriCM  were  in  common  use  long  before 
tooth-brushes  were  thought  of.  Whereas  the 
litter  articles  were  ttnloiown,  in  England  at 
least,  until  the  seventeen^  emtury,  the 
fonner  were  in  common  use  among  the  an- 
cient BomiinB.  Ovid,  who  dealt  greatly  in 
polite  matters — and  not  a  few  impolite  mat- 
ten  abo — gives  various  recipes  for  the 
manufacture  of  preparations  for  washing  the 
teeth.  As  brushes  for  the  teeth  were  unknown 
in  those  days,  these  dentifrices  were  applied 
hj  mean?  of  the  bare  ftnger  or  a  rag  wrapped 
troiuid  it  Not  infrequently  a  "tooth  stick" 
WIS  resorted  to  for  the  purpose.  This,  us- 
ually an  orange-wood  stick  with  a  small  rag 
aronnd  it,  came  later  into  general  use.  In 
the  present  day,  millions  of  Hindus  and 
Chinese  clean  their  teeth  with  small  pieces 
of  wood. 

Old  medical  books  are  very  quaint  and  in- 
teresting on  the  subject  of  tooth-powders  and 
dentifrices.  One  gives  a  very  primitive  pre- 
scription for  "a  dentifris  or  powder  for  the 
teeth."  It  says,  "Bum  a  peece  of  corke  till 
it  looke  like  a  coale,  then  take  it  out  of  the 
ijK,  and  it  will  fall  to  ashes,  wherewith  rub 
your  teeth."  Another  recommends  "rubbing 
with  a  coarse  cloth"  and  finishing  up  with 
"a  peece  of  scarlet  dipped  in  bony." 


Yet  another  maintains  that  there  is  nothing 
like  pounded  cbina  in  the  way  of  a  good 
tooth-powder.  This  tooth-powder  is  certainly 
unique,  and  one  is  tempted  to  admit  that, 
whatever  its  merits,  there  is  indeed  "nothing 
like  it."  An  unlucky  wight,  mentioned  by 
Surtees,  found  this  out  to  his  cost.  It  appears 
that  on  the  way  to  New  York  in  a  coach,  he 
•eat  some  raisins  which  in  his  pocket  hap- 
pojed  to  mix  with  a  dentifrice  made  of  beaten 
china."  This  made  him  so  ill  that  he  "had  like 
to  die  on  the  road."  The  maker  of  such  a  den- 
tifrice should  have  labeled  it  "For  the  teeth 
—thus  far  and  no  farther."  It  seems,  from 
this  chronicled  incident,  that  it  was  the  cus- 
tom in  those  days  to  carry  one's  dentifrice 
loose  in  the  pocket,  as  the  South  African  does 
his  tobacco. 

Another  favorite  dentifrice  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  was  water  and  salt  applied 
with  a  or  by  means  a  stick  made  of 
lentisk,  walnut,  or  liquorice  root.  Some  of 
these  "tooth  sticka"  were  fashioned  at  one 
end  for  use  as  toothpicks.  But  in  those  days 
it  was  only  the  dandies  who  used  a  specially 
made  toothpick.  Even  as  late  as  the  nine- 
teenth century  we  read  of  Beethoven  lying 
on  a  couch  listening  to  his  own  sonatas  while 
he  picked  his  teeth  with  the  snuffers.— 
Britigh  Joum.  of  Dental  Science. 

Influence  of  Defective  Nnaal  Breathing 
on  Growth  and  Development.— Among  the 
functions  subserved  by  the  nares  in  the  respi- 
ratory process  are  the  heating  of  the  inspired 
air  and  the  addition  of  watery  vapor,  as  well 
as  the  filtration  of  particles  of  solid  matter. 
If  this  mechanism  be  deranged  from  any 
cause,  infection  is  likely  to  take  place,  with 
resultant  catarrhal  disturbances  and  impair- 
ment of  hearing  in  case  of  extension  to  the 
EusUcbian  tube.  If  nasal  breathing  be  ob- 
structed, especially  in  children,  only  imperfect 
expansion  of  the  lungs  can  take  place,  and 
deformity  of  the  chest  results.  A  certain 
amoimt  of  adenoid  tissue  is  present  normally 
in  the  naso  pharynx  of  healthy  children,  but 
an  excess  appears  to  cause  effects  apart  from 
the  obstruction  of  breathing  to  which  this 
gives  rise.  The  mouth-breathing  child  with 
adenoids  not  only  presents  a  dull,  stupid  loi^, 
but  also  seems  intellectually  below  the  aver- 
age, and  is  usually  stunted  in  general  growth. 
The  improvement  in  all  directions  following 
removal  of  such  excessive  adenoid  tissue  is 
a  most  striking  and  convincing  phenomenon. 
In  a  discussion  of  this  subject  in  a  recent 
communication,  Dr.  P.  Watson  Williams  em- 
phasizes the  physiologic  importance  of  the 
nose  in  influencing  respiratory  activity,  and 
the  pernicious  effect  of  the  absence  of  the 
nasal  respiration,  not  alone  on  account  of  the 
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commonly  recognized  results  of  unwarmed, 
unmoistened,  and  unftltered  air  reaching  the 
lungs,  but  also  from  the  persistent  abrogation 
of  nasal  respiratory  stimulation.  At  the  same 
time  he  does  not  underestimate  the  factors 
responsible  for  the  defective  physiologic  ac- 
tivity of  the  respiratory  centers  in  children 
suffering  from  enlarged  tonsils  and  adenoids, 
especially  chnmie  sapremia,  causing  tissue 
inactivity,  and  hence  absence  of  the  normal 
need  for  more  rapid  respiratory  exchanges. 
Children  who  persistently  fail  to  expand  tiieir 
lungs  fully,  or  in  whom  the  respirattHy  ex- 
changes are  subnormal,  are  underfed,  for  a 
due  supply  of  inspired  oxygen  is  essential  for 
the  utilization  of  food  in  the  processes  of  in- 
ternal respiration.  Accordingly,  after  the  re- 
moval of  abnormal  conditions  in  the  nose  and 
throat,  it  is  wise  to  recommend  activity  in 
the  open  air,  cold  baths,  and  particularly 
physiological  drill,  comprising  appropriate 
respiratory  exercises,  in  order  that  the  listless, 
partially  asphyxiated  child  may  grow  up  in 
the  fulness  of  life. — Jowm.  Amer.  Med.  Asso- 
oiation. 

Obtaining  Plaster  Impression  Witliout 
the  Use  of  Trays. — In  doing  this  the  first 
thing  is  to  have  the  patient  rinse  the  mouth 
with  milk  of  magnesia.  This  lubricates  the 
teeth,  and  makes  it  possible  for  the  plaster 
to  get  a  close  adaptation  to  the  teeth  without 
sticking  to  them.  In  taking  impressions 
sometimes  the  plaster  is  mixed  entirely  too 
thick,  and  you  do  not  get  the  fine,  nice  line 
you  can  with  thin  plaster.  If  the  plaster  is 
mixed  so  that  it  will  not  drop  in  chunks, 
but  runs  off,  you  can  keep  on  piling  up  until 
you  have  got  sufficient  surface,  so  that  you 
will  have  as  much  bulk  of  plaster  as  you 
would  in  an  impression  tray.  But  the  trouble 
with  an  impression  tray  is  that  as  it  is  pushed 
to  its  seat  it  almost  invariably  touches  some 
place,  some  vulnerable  point,  and  that  cuts 
through  the  plaster,  so  that  when  you  take 
the  impression  tray  away  and  draw  the  sec- 
tions apart,  the  plaster  in  many  places  is  so 
thin  that  you  cannot  find  the  little  piece 
that  has  broken  away,  and  consequently  a 
hole  is  left  that  is  nearly  always  at  the 
wrong  point.  I  feel  that  I  can  build  up  par- 
tial impressions  very  much  better  without 
an  impression  tray  than  with  it.  One  ad- 
vantage is  this:  Yon  can  get  more  bulk  of 
plaster  around  certain  parts  of  these  teeth, 
and  after  the  plaster  has  become  hard  it  will 
not  readily  move  out  of  place — ^but  still  it 
is  easily  cut  with  a  spatula  or  a  sharp  lancet 
and  removed.— WnxiAM  H.  Tagoabt,  Dental 
Review. 


What  Gold  Foil  Annealing  Really  U: 
the  Advantages  of  the  Electric  Annealer. 

— It  is  well  known  that  there  is  little  dif- 
ference between  cohesive  and  non-ooheaire 
gold  as  it  comes  from  the  manufacturers,  ex- 
cept that  the  non-cohesive  has  ammonia  gu 
condensed  on  its  surface.  Both  are  purified, 
beaten,  and  annealed  in  the  same  manner,  bat 
just  previous  to  marketing,  a  part  of  the  lot 
is  passed  through  ammonia  fumes  and  marked 
non-cohesive,  simply  because  the  fumes  fonn 
an  imperceptible  film  which,  while  not  affect- 
ing the  purity  of  the  gold  itself,  prevents  in- 
timate cohesion  of  the  different  layers  of  gold. 
From  this  we  may  see  that  a  pellet  of  cohe- 
sive gold  may  be  made  non-cohesive  by  expos- 
ing it  to  the  influence  of  ammonia  gas,  and 
this  pellet  thus  rendered  non-cohesive  may 
in  turn  be  made  cohesive  by  driving  off  iit 
gas  with  heat.  This  latter  process  is  what  we 
actually  accomplish  in  our  everyday  opera- 
tions with  non-cohesive  foil  when  we  heat  it, 
and  it  is  in  no  way  intended  to  anneal  the 
gold. 

The  so-called  "annealing"  of  gold  foil  is 
not  analogous  to,  nor  in  any  way  connected 
with,  the  annealing  of  plate  gold  which  has 
become  hard  by  hammering,  and  which  has  ts 
be  raised  to  a  red  heat  to  relieve  it  of  tl» 
state  of  strain.  Much  of  the  difficulty  ex- 
perienced by  operators  in  the  insertion  of  gold 
is  undoubtedly  due  to  faulty  methods  of  giv- 
ing it  the  heat  treatment,  and  even  anwng 
operators  who  are  sufficiently  skilled  to 
obtain  good  results  by  the  ordinary  methods, 
there  is  much  to  be  gained  by  adopting  some 
of  the  more  recent  advantages  that  are  offered 
us  in  the  use  of  the  so-called  "electric  gold  an- 
nealer." Most  operators  are  in  the  habit  of 
heating  their  gold  by  passing  it  through  tbe 
flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  or  a  Bunsen  bomo', 
hut  in  either  instance  we  are  never  certain 
of  always  having  a  pure  flame;  besides,  thm 
is  not  one  in  a  doaen  that  understands  that 
he  is  removing  gases,  and  not  developing  co- 
hesion, which  is  an  inherent  quality  of  the 
pure  clean  gold  itself.  To  remove  these  gases 
uniformly  and  completdy,  a  compuativdy 
low  heat  and  more  time  is  required,  and  thii 
is  best  aeeomplished  with  an  electric  an- 
nealer. It  has  been  shown  1^  experiment  that 
tbe  cohesive  property  of  ordinary  gold  fwl 
as  it  comes  from  the  manfacturers  sbowi  itr 
self  at  about  860"  F.,  after  whidi  nothipf 
is  gained.'  As  this  heat  la  not  visible,  naaj 
dentists  who  have  not  tried  the  gold  annealer 
with  its  low  heat  believe  that  the  gold  an- 
nealed in  this  way  is  not  tiwroughly  annealed, 
but  elinimd  use  shows  it  to  be  most  co- 
hesive.— M.  C.  Waed,  Dental  RegUter. 
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METHOD  OF  BEFI^CING  A 
VACIKG  OTX  AN  ANTBBIOB 
BRIDGE. 

This  is  a  very  simple  but  effective  method 
o{  replacing  a  facing  in  cases  where  it  has 
been  broken  off,  leaving  the  pins  intact  within 
the  metallic  portion  of  the  bridge.  Let  ns 
take  OS  an  instance  an  anterior  bridge  from 
canine  to  canine,  where  a  facing  has  been 
broken  off.  Having  a  napkin  and  cotton 
roll  in  place  to  keep  the  parts  dry,  and 
making  sure  that  the  pins  are  straight  so 
■8  to  permit  the  removal  of  the  matrix, 
pbtintun  1:1000  is  pressed,  into  place  over 
the  pins  by  means  of  a  piece  of  rubber.  The 
matrix  is  then  burnished  into  the  position 
occupied  hy  the  lost  faeinfl^  care  being  taken 
that  it  is  burnished  laterally  over  the  ad- 
jacent teeth  far  enough  to  serve  as  a  guide 
for  the  necessary  contour.  Care  should  also 
be  taken  to  have  a  alight  projection  of  the 
matrix  at  the  incisal  edge,  and  ai  the  cervical 
margin  the  matrix  should  touch  the  gum 
and  be  trimmed  in  alignment  with  the  other 
teeth,  or  as  tha  cue  may  indiesite. 

Hie  matrix  being  fitted  we  are  now  ready 
to  add  the  porcelain.  The  Parker  body  is 
best  suited  for  this  work,  on  account  of  its 
easy  manipulation — it  being  of  a  putty  oon- 
sisteoce — as  all  these  steps  are  done  in  the 
month.  When  the  desired  contour  and  length 
are  obtained,  the  piece  is  removed  and  bis- 
eoited.  The  porcelain  in  this  atate  being 
like  chalk,  the  holes  for  the  pins  may  be 
■lightly  enlarged  in  it  with  a  small  round 
bar,  to  allow  for  the  easy  leadjustaient  of 
the  matrix.  Hie  enlargement  of  tiie  holei 
for  the  pins  also  ^lom  for  the  shrinkage 
in  the  final  baking. 

The  matrix  is  readjusted  and  the  enamel 
added,  after  which  it  is  plaoed  in  the  oven 
and  given  the  final  baking.  When  cool,  remove 
the  matrix  from  the  facing,  and  after  etching 
the  porcelain  with  hydraflooric  acid— which 
am  best  be  done  1^  prening  the  faeing  labial 
tide  downward  into  beeswax  up  to  the  mar- 
lint— the  facing  is  ready  to  be  s^  Before 


setting,  however,  it  is  well  to  roughen  the 
gold  by  means  of  a  bur  or  excavator,  in  order 
to  secure  better  adhesion  for  the  cement. 
Ordinary  cement  may  be  used.  The  advan- 
tages of  this  method  are  that  the  work  is 
all  done  in  the  mouth,  in  a  comparatively 
short  time,  and  at  one  single  sitting. 

L.  A.  White. 
Harvard  Univ.  Dental  Beltool, 
Boston,  Mtt»». 


TO  8BCUB1E  DBTXIBSS  IN 

IiABIAI.  CAVITIBS. 

To  prepare  and  fill  cavities  in  labial  sur- 
faces of  the  six  upper  anterior  teeth,  place 
a  cotton  roll  under  the  Up  directly  over  the 
root  of  the  tooth  to  be  filled,  then  cut  a 
piece  of  silk  floss  about  twenty-four  inches 
in  length,  double  it  upon  itself,  and  tie  the 
ends  together.  After  having  placed  the  floss 
over  the  tooth,  and  drawn  it  welt  up  against 
the  lingual  surface,  pass  the  silk  over  the 
patient's  face,  allowing  it  to  rest  upon  the 
cotton  roll  and  lip,  and  with  a  weight  on 
the  other  aid  of  the  string  let  it  fall  over 
and  behind  the  patient's  head,  ^is,  with 
m  little  help  on  the  part  of  the  ptttient,  will 
enable  one  to  ^11  all  such  cavities  without 
the  use  of  the  rubber  dam,  very  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  patient  as  well  as  that 
of  the  operator. 

£.  S.  RlOHABOS. 

Bope,  Ark. 

FBBFARATION  OF  MATBIX 
FOB  CAVmZiS  BXTBKDING 
UNDEB  THE  GUM. 

DO0BTUBB  all  inlay  woricers  have  experi- 
enced trouble  in  getting  the  matrix  to  cover 
the  cervical  border  of  the  cavity,  especially 
when  situated  above  the  gum  line.  This  can 
be  readily  overcome  by  cutting  the  gold  to 
the  pn^r  shape,  and  then  turning  the  upper 
margin  over  about  one-sixteenth  oi  an  inch 
or  less. 
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Hang  tbe  matrix  hy  means  of  the  fold  thva 
produced  on  a  fine  silk  thread,  and  press  the 
fold  down  eo  that  the  thread  and  gold  can 
be  carried  to  place,  in  order  to  use  the 
thread  as  a  binder  to  bold  the  matrix  in 
place.  After  burnishing  the  matrix  to  posi- 
tion, cut  one  end  of  the  thread  near  tbe 
gold  and  draw  the  other  end  out.  Thi»  ar 
rangement  reinforeeB  the  upper  margin  and 
prevents  bending  the  matrix  during  its  re- 
moval from  the  cavity.  Try  it  once  and  you 
will  find  it  indispensable. 

T.  S.  Fbuxips. 

Buffalo,  K.  Y. 


AK  INTEBESTIKG  CASE  TN 
FBACnCB. 

Ubb.  M.,  age  thirty-seven,  was  cured  of 
headajcfaes  and  relieved  of  the  necessity  of 
wearing  glasses,  after  the  extraction  of  a 
tooth  which  was  the  seat  of  an  abscess. 
She  had  suffered  for  nearly  two  years  from 
severe  headaches  accompanied  with  an  im- 


psinnent  of  the  right  eye,  and  had  ben 
wearing  glasses  for  over  a  year,  iriiidi  ptr 
tially  relieved  tbe  condition. 

She  came  to  me  to  have  an  upper  right 
central  incisor  treated  on  account  of  ib 
discoloration.  I  opened  into  the  tooth  ud 
found  the  root-canal  filled  with  cotton.  Upon 
the  removal  of  the  cotton  there  wis  a  dii- 
charge  of  pus,  and  by  instrumaital  exuniu' 
tion  I  found  the  apical  third  of  the  root 
to  be  softened,  and  also  found  a  large  c^- 
ing  beyond,  together  with  some  destnutioD 
of  tbe  alveolar  process.  I  advised  immediate 
removal  of  the  tooth  and  curettement  of  the 
alveolus,  which  I  did  under  nitrous  oxid. 
The  opening  was  packed  with  aseptic  gtua 
for  a  few  days,  and  then  allowed  to  h«L 
The  headaches  disappeared,  and  the  gUue) 
were  discarded  within  a  mont^.  Two  jma 
later  I  saw  the  patient,  and  there  had  been 
neither  recurrence  of  headaches  nor  impiir- 
ment  of  eyesight. 

LeGbaito  M.  Cox. 

St.  Louia,  Mo. 


OBITUARY. 


PB.  J.  HAIil'  MOOBB. 

Died,  of  heart  failure,  -at  Richmond,  Va,, 
December  28,  1906,  J.  Hall  Moobe,  M.D.,  in 
his  seventy-fifth  year. 

Dr.  Moore  was  the  son  of  Jftmes  Moore, 

who  came  from  the  north  of  Ireland  in 
1800,  and  was  one  of  tbe  first  settlers  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  at  which  place  Dr.  Moore 
was  bom  in  1832.  Dr.  Moore  studied  den- 
tistry for  five  years  with  Drs.  Luther  Par- 
mele  and  William  Malster,  and  in  1853  be- 
gan tbe  practice  of  his  profession.  His  med- 
ical education  was  received  at  Georgetown 
University.  While  holding  a  position  in  the 
U.  S.  Treasury  .Department,  be  employed  his 
leisure  hours  in  practicing  dentistry  as  the 
opportunity  presented,  yet  much  of  his  time 
during  tho'*e  four  trying  years  was  spent  in 
field  and  hospital  work.  Resuming  his  office 
duties  after  the  close  of  the  war,  he- soon  be- 
came ono  of  the  leading  practitioners  of  the 
city  of  Richmond,  to  which  place  he  had 
moved  bis  residence  in  1861,  his  clientile  be- 


ing composed  of  the  leading  citizens  of  tbt 
place.  Being  deeply  interested  in  his  pco- 
fession  he  was  anKmg  the  first  to  paiUeiptte 
in  everything  that  looked  to  the  ekntioo 
of  dentistry.  In  the  state  dental  association 
he  was  one  of  the  leading  spirits,  aernag 
as  president  for  three  successive  term*. 

In  the  making  and  framing  of  tbe  state 
dental  law  he  was  a  most  active  participui. 
and  after  the  passage  of  the  law  served  ten 
years  as  president  of  the  State  Board  of  Den- 
tal Examiners.  For  six  years  he  held  the 
position  of  professor  of  clinical  uxrgerj  in 
the  Dental  Department  of  the  Medical  College 
of  Virginia,  and  for  four  years  was  ebiir 
man  of  the  dental  faculty. 

W^hile  thus  engaged  in  all  the  adivitiu 
of  life,  chief  and  uppermost  with  him  ynt  tbe 
obligation  ih&t  he  was  his  brother's  keeper, 
and  by  his  godly  life  and  conversation  be 
stood  forth  as  a  living  epistle,  known  mil 
read  of  all  men.  By  his  good  works  and 
deeds  many  will  at  the  last  day  rise  up  aid 
call  bim  "blessed." 
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The  Richmond  City  Dental  Society,  at  a 
meeting  called  for  the  purpose,  passed  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  of  regret: 

RrsoLVED,  That  in  the  removal  of  Dr. 
Uoore  we  have  indeed  lost  the  companion- 
ship of  a  true  and  loyal  friend,  the  counsel 
and  advice  of  one  who  was  truly  prepared 
by  long  and  varied  experience  to  lead  most 
cheerfully,  as  he  did,  those  of  fewer  priv- 
il^es,  and  that  our  society  has  been  deprived 
of  the  services  of  one  of  its  most  useful  mem- 
bers— one  whose  noble  character  entitled  him 
to  the  love  and  admiration  of  all;  and  be 
it  further 

RisoLVKD,  That  we  tender  to  bis  family 
our  aiaeerest  sympathies  In  their  great  afflie- 
tum,  and  that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  to  the  famjiy,  and  to  the  dental  jour- 
aals  and  daily  papers  for  publication,  and 
that  tb^y  be  sprmd  upon  the  minutes  of  this 
■ode^. 


DB.  AIiOKZO  H.  8TETBNS. 

Dud,  at  his  home  on  High  street,  Clinton, 
Conn.,  December  15,  1906,  Dr.  Alonzo  H. 
Srtehs,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Alonzo  Hiel  Stevens,  a  son  of  the  late 
Hiel  Stevens,  was  bom  in  Clinton.  Conn., 
June  22, 1830.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  town,  and  before  the 
age  of  twenty  went  to  New  Haven,  where 
be  entered  upon  the  study  of  dentistry  under 
the  direction  of  a  relative,  Dr.  Henry  Stevens, 
iriw  still  remains  a  resident  of  that  city. 
Soon  after  completing  his  apprenticeship  he 
enlisted,  October  S6,  1862,  in  Company  A, 
Twenty-seventh  Begimeut,  0.  V.,  and  was 
honorably  discharged  from  service,  with  other 
members  of  tbe  company,  July  25,  1863.  He 
toon  afterward  entered  upon  the  practice  of 
dentistry  in  Clinton,  where  he  remained  un- 
iEtemiptedly  until  the  time  of  bis  demise. 

Dr.  Stevens,  although  not  an  aspirant  to 
public  office,  was  for  several  successive  years 
a  member  of  the  town  board  of  education. 
In  addition  to  his  Ifondness  for  mechanical 
potsidts  he  was  a  student  of  natural  history; 
but  in  none  of  his  avocations  did  his  degree 


of  skill  and  ingenuity  exceed  that  which  be 
displayed  in  the  work  of  his  chosen  profes- 
sion, for  here  to  the  last  he  kept  abreast  of 
the  times  in  every  detail. 

Dr.  Stevens  married  a  dauj^ter  of  the 
late  John  R.  Famham  of  Clinton,  his  wife 
surviving  him,  togetiier  with  three  sons,  John 
F.,  Alfred  H.*  and  Robert  H.  Stevens,  all  of 
whom  are  engaged  in  busineu  in  KTew  York 
city. 


I>B.  SAUUBIi  J.  MoDOUGAU. 

Died,  at  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  Fd>ruary 
8.  1007,  Sauukl  J.  McDouOALL,  M.D.,  in  the 
seventy-seyenth  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  McDougall  was  bom  in  Albany,  N.  Y., 
June  29,  1830.  After  obtaining  a  sound  pre- 
liminary education  he  entered  upon  the  study 
of  medicine,  graduating  from  the  Albany 
Medical  School  in  1867.  Shortly  afterward, 
having  been  attracted  to  dentistry,  he  took 
up  that  study  in  Boston  for  a  sfaoit  time, 
eventually  acquiring  the  practice  of  Dr.  Ken- 
dal, a  dental  practitioner  of  that  city. 

Dr.  MeDDugalt  was  well  known  In  medical 
circles  throughout  New  England.  It  was 
largely  through  his  efforts  that  the  Massa- 
chusetts Dental  Society  was  organized  in  May 
1864.  He  was  a  member  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Dental  Society,  tbe  {Massachusetts  Medi- 
cal Society,  and  the  Albany  Medical  Society, 
and  at  one  time  professor  of  dental  thera- 
peutics in  the  Boston  Dental  Collie.  He 
retired  frmn  active  i>raetiee  in  1900,  and 
soon  afterward  wmt  to  live  with  his  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Arthur  G.  Brigham  of  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.  He  had,  however,  been  making 
his  home  since  April  1906  with  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Charles  M.  Lawrence  of  Jamaica  Plain, 
Mass. 

On  May  2,  1860,  be  married  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Miller  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  Three  daughters 
survive  him,  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Lawrence  of 
Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  Mrs.  Wilmot  S.  Has- 
kell of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Mrs.  Arthur  O. 
Bri^am  of  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
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I>lBNTAIi  BOCIIETT  HlBIirnNGS: 
Hay,  June,  and  July,  1007. 

MAY. 

ArAHAMA  Dental  Association.  Birming- 
ham. Four  days :  May  14th  to  17th. 

Abkaksab  Staix  Dental  ABSOOXAinnr. 
EurekA  Springs.    Three  dAjs:  May  29th  to 

SlBt. 

Eastckn  Indiana  Dental  Abbooiation. 
Anderson.  Two  day*:  May  14th  and  10th. 

Oboboia  Staix  Dental  Sootett.  Atlanta. 
Four  days:  May  7th  to  10th. 

Ixxnrou  State  Dental  Societt.  Quinqr. 
Four  days:  May  14th  to  I7tfa. 

Iowa  Stah:  Dental  Sociztt.  Cedar 
Bapids.   Three  days:  May  7th  to  Otfa. 

Kehtuckt  State  Dental  AssoaUTiON. 
Louisville.   Three  daye:  May  20th  to  22d. 

Lake  Ebis  Dental  Aasooiation.  0am- 
hridge  Springe.   Three  daya:  May  2lBt  to  23d. 

Mississippi  Dental  Association.  Meri- 
dian.  Three  days :  May  28th  to  30th. 

Nebbaska  State  Dicntal  Socnmr.  Lin- 
coln.   Three  days:  May  2l9t  to  23d. 

New  York  State  Dental  Societt.  Al- 
bany. Two  days:  May  10th  and  11th. 

ODONTOTEORNIQtTK  SOOOnT  OF  NsW  JEBOBT. 

Newark.  May  4th. 

Obeoon  State  Dental  Association.  Port- 
land.  Three  days:  May  0th  to  Ilth. 

Sixth  Disteict  (New  Tobk)  Dental  So- 
ciett, Bingbamton.  Two  days:  May  2d 
and  3d. 

SoDTn  Dakota  State  Dental  Sochbtt. 
Sioux  Falls.   Three  da^:  June  4th  to  6th. 

SOUTHEBN  CaUIWNIA  DENTAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION. Los  Angeles.  Three  days:  May  6th 
to  8th. 

SouTHEBK  Wisconsin  Dental  Assooia- 
TiON.  lADoaster.  Hires  days:  May  2l8t  to 
SSd. 

SUSQTJEHARNA  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
Pbnnbtltania.  Scranton.  Three  days: 
May  21st  to  23d. 

Vebhont  State  Dental  Sooiett.  Bur- 
lington.  Three  days:  May  15th  to  17th. 

JUNE. 

American  Medical  Association — Section 
on  Stomatoloot.  Atlantic  City.  Four  days: 
June  4th  to  7th. 


Colorado  State  Dental  Socectt.  Colo- 
rado Springs.   Three  days :  June  20th  to  221 

Plobida  State  Dental  Society.  Atltatk 
B^ch.   Three  days :  June  6th  to  8th. 

Indiana  State  Dental  Associaiion.  In- 
dianapolis.   Three  days:  June  11th  to  13tlL 

Massachusetts  Dental  Societt.  Boston. 
Three  days:  June  6th  to  7th. 

Michigan  State  Dental  Association. 
Saginaw.    Two  days:  June  4th  and  Sth. 

MissouBi  State  EtesxAL  Associatios. 
Kansas  City.   Three  days:    June  4th  to  6th. 

New  Hahpshibb  Dental  SooiETr.  Ply- 
month.   Three  days:  June  2fith  to  27th. 

SODiB  Dakota  Dental  Soonerr.  Siooi 
Falls.  Three  days:  June  4th  to  6th. 

Texas  Statb  Dental  Association.  8u 
Antonio.  Three  days:  June  18th  to  IStti. 

JULY. 

National  Association  ov  Dental  Exam- 
iners. Minneapolis,  lliree  days:  July  filth 

to  29th. 

National  Association  of  Dental  Facci- 
TiES.    Minneapolis.    July  26th. 

National  Dental  Association.  Minoe- 
apolis.  Four  days:    July  SOth  to  Ai^nst  2d. 

New  Jbbset  Stato  Dental  Socisnr.  As- 
bury  Park.   Three  days:    July  17th  to  IWl 

Pennsylvania  State  Dental  Soam. 
Pittsburg.   Three  days:    July  0th  to  Uth. 

Tennessee  State  Dental  Associatiok. 
Knorville.    Three  days:    July  0th  to  Uth. 


Bxamlners*  Meeting, 

at-abam*  Boabd     ExAHnran.  Blndsf- 
ham.   May  13th. 
Abkansab  Boabd  or  Bxaunbes.  Ebi^ 

Springs.    May  27th  and  28th. 

Califobnia  Boabd  or  ExAjoHEia.  hot 
Angelee,  June  10th;  San  Francisco,  June 
17th. 

Connecticut  Dental  CoMUissioinsa. 
Hartford.   June  13th  to  16th. 

District  of  Goluubia  Boabd  of  Examei- 
EES.   Washington.  July  Ist  to  3d. 

Flobida  Board  or  Exaicinks.  Jackwrn- 
ville.    June  3d. 

Illinois  Board  or  Exaionebs.  Chieaso. 
June  3d. 
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Indiana  Board  of  ExAumxBS.  Indian- 
ftpolis.  June  11th  to  13th. 

Iowa  Boabo  or  Exauinkbs.  Iowa  City. 
June  6th  to  lltfa. 

Kahus  Bdabd  or  Examihebs.  Topeka. 
U17  22d  to  26th. 

KnrrucKT  Boabo  or  Exauinebs.  Loui»- 
Tille.  June  4th. 

Mabtuxd  Boakd  aw  ExAinnEBS.  Balti- 
man.  May  22d  and  28d. 

MicHiGAH  Boakd  of  Exakiitebs.  Ann 
Arbor.  May  SSd  to  SSth.- 

MraNESOTA  BOABD  OT  EXAHIKEBS.  MinnO- 

■polii.  June  6th  to  8th. 

NmiASKA.  BoABD  W  ExAKZffSBS.  Lincoln. 
IhyfiMhtoSlst 

.  Nnr  Hamfbhxhb  Boau  or  KnnnATnur. 
Hanehoster.  June  Ilth  to  18th. 

NomB  Cabolina  Board  of  ExAiumBS. 
Morehead  City.   June  24th  to  26th. 

Ohio  Board  of  Exauinebs.  Columhus. 
Jane  2fith  to  27th. 

SocTH  Cabolina  Boabd  of  Exauihebs. 
Anderson-   Jnne  28th. 

South  Dakota  Boabo  of  ExAHiifEBS. 
Sioox  Falls.   June  6th. 

TinnBsan  Board  or  Examinebb.  Nash- 
ville. May  I6tb. 

TncAs  Boabd  of  Examikkbb.  San  An- 
tonio.  June  10th. 

Tebhoivt  Boabd  of  Exahihebs.  Montpe- 
lier.  July  1st  to  3d. 

ViBomiA  Boabo  or  Examikebs.  Rich- 
mond. June  nth. 

West  VnoiniA  Boabd  or  ExAimoEBS. 
Wheeling.   June  12th  to  14th. 

Wisconsin  Board  or  Exauinebs.  Mil- 
waukee. June  10th. 


"F-.    D.  I." 

INTBBKATIONAIi  BBKTAIi 
FED  BRAT  1 024^. 

The  sat  meeting  of  the  F6d6ration  Den- 
tain  IntemaUonalaj  to  he  held  at  An»terdam 
on  August  8  and  9,  1907,  promises  to  be  one 
of  exceptional  interest,  as  a  number  of  ques- 
ticns  of  great  importance  to  the  federation, 
u  well  as  to  the  whole  profession,  must  re- 
edTe  thorough  consideration  at  that  time. 

Our  experience  has  bronc^t  out  a  number 
ti  yoUsA*  in  the  rules  and  regulations  whiisb 
lopan  to  be  cleared  up.  Th«  question  of  a 
pu^thlet  oootatning  specific  directions  for 
ttw  care  of  the  teeth,  presented  in  a  form 
■dapted  to  widest  circulaticm  aaKtng  the  poor, 


is  also  to  receive  its  final  settlement  at 
Amsterdam. 

Particular  attention  will  be  devoted  to  a 
matter  which  after  a  period  of  comparative 
quiet  is  again  agitating  the  ninds  ol  dental 
teachers  and  practitioners,  and  which  oon- 
ceru  the  education  which  in  future  should 
be  demanded  of  the  dentist  The  question 
whether  the  dentist  should  above  all  things 
be  a  full  graduate  in  medicine,  with  a  knowl- 
edge, more  or  lees  complete,  of  dentistry 
superadded,  or  should  begin  somewhat  earlier 
to  so  shape  his  course  as  to  best  enable  him 
to  meet  the  demands  which  his  profession 
and  his  patient*  make  on  liim,  is  one  which 
the  F.  D.  I.  has  already  pronounced  upon  In 
its  session  at  Stockholm  in  August  1902.  It 
cannot,  however,  be  considered  as  having  been 
definitely  disposed  of.  It  is,  on  the  contrary, 
perhaps  more  acute  at  present  than  at  any 
previous  period  in  the  history  of  our  pro- 
fesBi(nuit  development. 

Hie  position  of  the  F.  D.  I.  having  become 
more  firmly  established  and  its  vote  more 
autborita/tive,  it  is  very  desirable  that  its 
opinion  should  again  be  heard  on  this  most 
important  question,  and  every  member  should 
come  prepared  to  give  definite  expreesicm  to 
his  views. 

Another  point  to  be  dealt  with  relates  to 
the  action  of  the  committee  of  organization 
of  the  next  international  medical  congress  to 
be  held  in  Budapest  in  1909,  in  excluding 
from  participation  dentists  who  do  not  pos- 
sees  the  medical  degree.  A  consideration  of 
the  rights  and  duties  of  the  F.  D.  I.  in  connec- 
tion with  the  international  dental  congress 
to  be  held  in  Berlin  In  the  same  year  will  also 
take  up  some  of  the  time. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  matters  which  re- 
quire special  attention,  and  I  sincerely  hope 
that  members  will  make  every  possible  effort 
to  be  present.  The  steps  taken  toward  the 
founding  of  an  intellectual  world-center  at 
the  Hague,  if  realised— and  there  seems  to 
be  every  reason  for  trusting  that  such  will 
be  the  case — will  give  an  impulse  to  inter- 
nationalism which  will  add  greatly  to  Uie 
rignificance  and  importance  of  the  F.  D.  I., 
and  the  hopes  that  it  will  be  able  to  accom- 
plish much  in  tiie  interest  of  our  profession 
and  Of  Immanity  at  large  seem  nearer  ful- 
filment now  than  ever  before. 

W.  D.  MiLiXB,  President. 
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JAHBSTOWir  OBKTAIi  COK- 
VKNTION, 

TD  B  HUD  AT 

ITorfoUc,  Ya^  Bept.  10-13, 1907. 

OowunittM  <tf  OrganiMotum. 
BuBTOH  Lb  TBosra,  St.  LouU,  Uo.,  Ohrnr- 
man. 

H.  Wood  CUHPBni«  Suffolk,  Ta..  Btentarp. 

F.  W.  Snnr,  Biehmond,  Va.,  TrvMWvr. 

R.  H.  Walkb,  Norfolk,  Va, 

Tbm.  p.  HiRiUR,  Atlanta,  Qa, 

J.  E.  OBAxm,  Ooala,  Fla. 

Glabhob  J.  GtiXTBa,  Baltimore,  Hd. 


The  Jameaton-n  Dental  Convention  will  be 
held  in  a  fpeciaily  equipped  building  on  the 
Ex^ition  grounds  which  was  built  for  the 
purpose  of  accommodating  this  convention. 
The  building  ia  equipped  with  an  auditorium, 
committee  rooms,  and  excellent  facilities  for 
conducting  dental  clinics  and  for  holding  ex- 
hibits, and  all  of  these  will  be  held  in  it. 
The  entrance  is  outside  of  the  grounds,  but 
access  to  the  grounds  may  he  obtained 
through  It  The  building  is  wired  with  both 
direct  and  alternating  current,  equipped  with 
running  water,  is  well  lighted,  and  contains 
all  modem  conveniences,  thus  making  it  an 
ideal  convention  hall.  The  exhibits  are  under 
the  management  of  Dr.  John  W.  Manning, 
Bank  of  Commerce  bldg.,  Norfolk.  Va.  To  him 
exhibitors  should  apply  at  once  for  space — 
price  per  foot  and  a  plan  of  the  hall  will  be 
soit  upon  request. 

The  clinics  at  the  convention  are  under  the 
supervision  and  direct  control  of  Dr.  C.  J. 
Grieves,  Park  and  Madison  aves.,  Baltimore, 
Md.  His  assistants  are  Drs.  Baskerville 
Bridgeforth,  Richmond,  Va.,  £.  J.  Tucker, 
Roxboro,  N.  C,  Herbert  Johnson^  Macon,  Oa., 
P.  A.  Bowles,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Joseph 
T.  MeadoTS,  Nashville,  Tenn.  The  prospects 
are  that  the  Jamestown  clinic  will  be  the 
largest  and  most  complete  dental  clinic  ever 
held.  Assistant  clinic  chairmen  have  been 
aj^inted  in  each  state  in  the  Union  and 
near  countries,  viz,  Canada,  Mexico,  Cuba, 
and  Hawaii.  From  these  come  reports  of 
the  enlistment  of  the  best  clinie  talent  in 
their  respective  states  and  countries. 


Membership  ohairmen  have  been  appobted 

in  the  various  states  and  countries.  Nunee 
of  these  and  the  clinie  chairmen  are  given 
with  the  list  of  other  officers  in  this  isane  of 
this  journal.  The  membership  committee  is 
headed  by  Dr.  F.  W.  Stiff,  the  general  chair- 
man, 600  East  Grace  st,  Richmond,  Vs.,  iriio 
reports  membershipa  rapidly  coming  in. 

The  hotel  headquarters  will  be  at  the  Iniids 
Inn,  where  reasonable  rates  and  excellent  s^ 
commodations  are  assured.  The  Inside  Inn 
generously  offers  numerous  halls  and  commit- 
tee rooms  free  of  charge  to  the  various  college 
fraternities  and  alumni,  who  are  invited  to 
hold  their  meetings  in  these  rooms. 
reports  as  to  hotel  accommodations  and  pritei 
will  appear  in  a  subsequent  issue. 

The  membership  fee  is  five  dollars,  whidi 
will  entitle  member^  to  receive  a  bound  cf^y 
of  the  proceedings.  A  half-rate — $2JiO— is 
made  to  bona  fide  dental  students  upon  ce^ 
tificates  from  the  deans  of  their  oolites,  ud 
when  presented  to  the  state  chairman  of  the 
tUembership  Committee  fOr  indorsement  tsd 
acceptance  will  oititle  them  to  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  cmvoition. 

The  essayists  are  to  be  Prof.  W.  D.  Miller 
of  Berlin,  Germany,  "Demonstration  of 
Preparations  Relating  to  the  Wasting  (so- 
called  Erosion)  of  the  Teeth";  Dr.  F.  T.  Vsn 
Woert  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  "Is  the  Cemented 
FUling  the  Filling  of  the  Futurer  Dr.  Chts. 
L.  Alexander  of  Charlotte,  N.  C.  '^Id  la- 
lays,"  and  Dr.  R.  Ottolengui  of  New  York 
city,  "The  Angle  Method  in  Orthodontia." 

Dr.  E.  P.  Beadles  was  elected  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Organization  in  February  to  gi 
to  Europe  and  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to 
the  dental  societies  and  individual  dentists 
to  attend  the  oonvention. 

The  following  ofDoera  were  elected  by  the 
Committee  of  Organization  at  its  remt 
meeting,  February  23,  1907. 

OSeen. 

honorary  Pre»ident—J>T.  J.  Y.  Crawford. 
Nashville,  Tom. 

Prwident— Dr.  V.  E.  Turner,  Raleigh,  X.  C. 

First  Vice-pre»ident—Dr.  B.  Holly  Smith, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Secretarjf-general — Dr.  Gea  F.  Keesee, 
Richmond,  Va. 

Treoaurer— Dr.  Mark  F.  Finlqr,  WashiDg- 
ttm,  D.  C. 
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Tiee-prMidente — Chas.  L.  Alexander.  Char- 
lotte, K.  O.  K.  R.  Attdrtfwa,  GamlHridge, 
Miss.   Waldo  E.  Boardman,  Boston,  HasB. 

Wm.  H.  Bebb,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  G.  V.  Black. 
Cbicago,  III.  Edwin  C.  Blaisdell,  Ports- 
month,  H.  F.  A.  Blancbard,  Marks- 
TiJIe,  La.  George  W.  Boynton,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Truman  W.  Brophy,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  Geo.  V.  I.  Brown,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
H.  J.  Buikhart,  BaUTia,  N.  Y.  Cbas.  S. 
Butler,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Wm.  Carr,  New 
York,  K.  Y.  Arthur  W.  Chance.  Port- 
land, Ore.  Norria  R.  Cox,  Portland,  Ore. 
Wm.  Crenshaw,  AtlanU,  Ga.  W.  A.  Cud- 
Torth.  Milwaukee,  Wis.  L.  E.  Custer,  Day- 
Um,  Ohio.  W.  G.  Dalrymple,  Ogden,  Mo. 
Edvin  T.  Darby,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  John  W. 
Dsvid,  Corucana,  Tex.  A.  J.  Derby,  Hono- 
Inhi.  Hawaii.  Max  M.  Ebte,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Edward  Eggleston,  Richmond,  Va.  L.  C  El- 
kins,  St  Augustine,  Fla.  W.  Leon  Eller- 
beck.  Salt  Lake  CHy,  Utah.  W.  W. 
Ewns,  Washington,  D.  C.  J.  Falero,  City  of 
Mexico,  Max.  Geo.  L.  Field,  Detroit.  Mich. 
Kicardo  Figueroa,  City  of  Mexico,  Mex.  R. 
B.  Griffls,  Paris.  Tex.  Chas.  L.  Ounn,  Gads- 
den, Ala.  J.  A.  Hall,  CollinBvUle,  Ala.  T.  M. 
Hsmpton,  Helena,  Mont.  Geo.  Edwin  Hunt. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  Chas.  F.  Irwin.  Vancou- 
ver, Washington.  S.  H.  Johns,  Wilmington. 
Del.  H.  H.  Johnson,  Macon,  Ga.  S.  F. 
Kemp,  Key  West,  Fla.  H.  F.  King,  Fremont, 
K.  H.  Edward  C.  Kirk,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
D.  a  M.  LeCron,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Wilbur  F. 
liteh,  niiladelphia,  Pa.  Oea  E.  Ixmgeway, 
Gt  Falls.  Mont.  A.  A.  McClanahan,  Spring- 
field, Tenn.  T.  T.  McClanahan,  NaahTille, 
Tenn.  A.  C.  McCurdy,  Towson,  Md.  L.  B. 
McLaurin,  Natchez,  Miss.  James  McManus, 
Hartford.  Conn.  D.  J.  McMillen,  Kansas 
aiy,  Mo.  W.  G.  Mason,  Tampa,  Fla. 
Chas.  A.  Meeker,  Nemirk,  N.  J.  A.  S.  Me- 
lendy,  Knoxrille,  Tenn.  T.  M.  Milam,  Little 
Rock,  Ark.  J.  H.  E.  Milhous,  Blackville, 
S.  C.  W.  D.  Miller,  Berlin,  Ger.  Geo.  E. 
Mitchell,  Haverhill,  Mass.  T.  T.  Moore,  Co- 
lombia, S.  C.  Garrett  Newkirk,  Pasadena, 
CsL  L.  G.  Noel,  Nashville,  Tenn.  W.  E. 
Sorris,  Charlottesville,  Va.  J.  E.  Osborne, 
Shelby,  X.  C.  R.  Ottolengui,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
F.  A  Shotwell,  Rogersville,  Tenn.  J.  D.  Pat- 
terson, Kansas  City,  Mo.  A.  H.  Peck,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  R.  W.  Quarles,  Van  Buren,  Ark. 
H.  C.  Raster,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  D.  N.  Rust, 
Wtsfaington,  D.  C.  R.  M.  Sanger,  Orange, 
N.  J.  A.  C.  Seari,  Owatonna,  Minn.  Alton 


H.  Thompson,  Topeka,  Kans.  Pitt  S.  Turner, 
Belton,  Tfex.  Geo.  8.  Vann,  Gadsden,  Ala. 
F.  T.  Van  Woert,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Andreas 

C.  Weber,  Havana,  Cuba.  E.  K.  Wedelstaedt, 
St  Paul,  Minn.  Geo.  H.  Wilson,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  John  E.  Woodward,  New  Orleans,  La. 
C.  M.  Work,  Ottumwa.  Iowa. 

Ollaftu. 

Qmeral  Clmie  Committee.  Clarence  J. 
Grieves  (chairman).  Park  and  Madison  aves., 
Baltimore,    Md.     Baakerville  Bridgeforth, 

Richmond,  Va.  E.  J.  Tucker,  Roxboro,  N.  C. 
H.  Herbert  Johnson,  Macon,  Ga.  F.  A. 
Bowles.  Washington,  D.  C.  Joseph  T.  Mead- 
ors,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

STATE  CBAIBMEK  FOB  CLINICS. 

Alahama.  L.  A.  Crumly,  Hood  bldg.,  Bir- 
mingham. 

ArkanaoM.   Chas.  Richardson,  Fayetteville. 

CaH^omia.  Frank  L.  Piatt,  712  Steiner^, 
San  Francisco. 

Connectiout.  Chas.  McManua,  80  Pratt  at, 
Hartford. 

Colorado.  W.  E.  Shiton,  El  Paso  bldg., 
Colorado  Springs. 

Delaware.  C.  R.  Jeffries,  New  Centuiy 
bldg.,  Wilmington. 

District  of  Columbia.  H.  J.  Allen,  303  04 
Colorado  bldg.,  Washington. 

Florida.    Carroll  H.  Frink,  Femandina. 

Georgia.  A.  M.  Jackson,  Macon. 

Idaho.   J.  B.  Bums.  Payette. 

Indian  T«rritofy—8.  E.  Long,  South  Mc- 
Alester. 

Indiana.  Carl  D.  Lucas.  Willoughby  bldg., 
Indianapolis. 

loipa.    C.  M.  Work,  Ottumwa. 

Kansas.    Frank  O.  Hetrick,  Ottawa. 

Kentucky.    E.  D.  Rose.  Bowling  Green. 

Xoutaiana.  Jules  J.  Sarrazin,  New  Or- 
leans. 

Maine.  H.  A.  Kell^,  609  Congress  st, 
Portland. 

Maryland.    George  E.  Hardy,  Baltimore. 

Michigan.  £.  B.  Spalding,  4  Adams  ave.. 
West  Detroit. 

Massackusetta.   C.  W.  Rodgers,  Dorchester. 

Minnetota.  J.  W.  S.  Gallagher,  Winona. 

JfMnsnppt.   W.  R.  Wright,  Jackson. 

Miaaouri.  E.  P.  Dameron,  DeMenil  bldg., 
St.  Louis. 

Montana.    G.  E.  Longeway,  Great  Falls. 
Nehra^ea.  H.  A.  Shannon,  Lincoln. 
Xevodd.  J.  C.  Hennessy,  Reno. 
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Nno  BamjMhW*.  John  W.  Worthen,  Con- 
cord. 

'Netp  Jertey.  C.  W.  F.  Holbrook,  2  8aj- 
brook  place,  Newark. 

yew  York.  Wm.  Dwight  Tracy,  New  York. 

Kortk  OaroUna.   J.  A.  Gorman,  Aaherillt. 

North  Dakota.   C.  L.  IUm^  Faigo. 

Ohio.  H.  C.  Brown,  185  E.  State  nt.,  Co- 
lumbus. 

Oklahoma.  Theodore  P.  Bringhurst,  Shaw- 
nee. 

Oregon.  Arthur  W.  Chance,  Dekum  bldg., 
Portland. 

PetmtyloanUi.  H.  B.  McFadden,  3505 
Hamilton  ave..  Fhnadelphia. 

Rhode  Jtkmd.  Domia  F.  Keefe,  316  Butler 
Exchange,  Prondenoe. 

South  Carolina.  Thomas  T.  Moore,  Jr., 
Columbia. 

8ovth  Dakota.    E.  S.  O'Neil,  Canton. 

Tennetsee.    A.  J.  Cottrel],  Knoxvilie. 

Tewaa.   John  W.  David,  Corsicana. 

Utah.  William  Leon  Ellerbeek,  21  Hot^r 
hldg.,  Salt  I«ke  City. 

Vermont.    E.  0.  Blanchard,  Randolph. 

Virginia.   R.  L.  Simpson,  Richmond. 

Washington.  C.  A.  Custer,  Cbapin  block, 
Seattle. 

Weat  Virginia.   F.  L.  Wright,  Wheeling. 
Witconain.   W.  A.  Cudworth,  Milwaukee. 
Meatoo.    J.  Falero,  18  Taeuba,  City  of 
Mexico. 

Cuba,    Andres  G.  Weber,  Corales  1  Es- 
quina  Egjdo,  Havana. 
Hawaii,  A.  J.  Derby,  Honolulu.  ■ 

XnsbmUp. 

General  MemherMhip  Committee,  F.  W. 
Stiff  (chairman),  600  East  Grace  St.,  Rich- 
mond, Va,  A.  S.  Melendy,  Knoxvilie,  Tenn. 
Wm.  Crenshaw,  Atlanta,  Ga.  M.  S.  Merchant, 
Mason  bldg.^  Houston,  Tex. 

BTA.TB  CHAIBUEN  FOB  UEUBEBSHIP. 

Alabama.  C.  S.  Gunn,  Gadsden. 
Arkanaae.  T.  M.  Milam,  Mann  bldg..  Little 
Rock. 

California.   J.  Loranc  Pease,  Oakland. 

Connecticut.  Frederick  T.  Murlless,  Jr., 
Windsor  Locks. 

Colorado.  Henry  F.  Hoffman,  612  Cali- 
fornia bldg.,  Denver. 

Delaware.    8.  H.  Johns,  Wilmington. 

Diatriet  of  Columbia.  Wm.  N.  Cogan, 
Washington. 

Florida.   F.  E.  Buck,  Jacksonville. 

Georgia.   Walter  G.  Miller,  Augusta. 


Idaho.   J.  H.  Lewis,  Nez  Peree. 

Illinois.  Frederick  B.  Noyet,  Stewart 
bldg.,  Chicago. 

Indiana.  Frederick  R.  Henshaw,  Kiddle- 
town. 

Indian  Territorg.    J.  M.  Staplei,  Atoka. 

Iowa.  F.  T.  Breene,  Iowa  City. 

KanMU.   F.  C.  Cony,  Council  Grm. 

Kentucky.    A.  B.  IMxion,  Glasgow. 

Louiatana.  C.  Victor  Vignes,  Maebeca 
bldg.,  New  Orleans. 

Maine.   Will  S.  Payson,  Caatine. 

Maryland.  W.  C.  Foster,  9  West  FranUis 
St.,  Baltimore. 

Maaaaohuaetta.  Waldo  E.  Boordman,  41t 
Bf^lston  st,  Boston. 

Mi€^igan.  Albert  L.  LeGro,  271  Woodward 
ave.,  Detroit. 

Minnesota.  James  Elmer  Weiridc,  St. 
Paul. 

Miaaiaaippi.  A.  E.  Tillman,  Tidcsbuig. 

Miaaouri.  D.  O.  M.  Le  Cron,  Mo.  Tmt 
bldg.,  St  Louis. 

Jf onfana.  T.  M.  Hampton,  Helena. 

New  Jersey.   Alpb<Hiso  Irwin,  Camden. 

Nebraaka.   £.  H.  Bruening,  Omaha. 

New  Hampahire.  H.  P.  Baldwin,  MandM- 
tar. 

New  York.  H.  GUy  Ferris,  IIM  Dean  St, 
Brooklyn. 

North  Carolina.   C.  A.  Bland,  Charlotte. 

Ohio.   L.  P.  Bethel,  Columbus. 

OfelaAoma.    G.  L.  Whlt^  Oklahoma  Citf- 

Oregon.    George  H.  Nottage,  Portland. 

Pennayhtania.  Howard  E.  Roberta,  1517 
Locust  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Rhode  laland.  Albert  L.  Midgley,  312  But- 
ler Exchange,  Prorldence. 

South  Carolina.  L.  P.  Dotterer,  CharlN- 
ton. 

South  Dakota.    Q.  W.  Collins.  Vennilliim. 
Tennessee.    Justin  D.  Towner,  Memphis. 
Texas.   Rufus  W.  Carroll,  Beaumont. 
Utah.    W.  G.  Dalrymple,  C^en. 
Vermont.    K.  L.  Cleaves,  Montpelier. 
Virginia.   Wm.  Pildier,  Petersburg. 
WaahiiHfton.    F.  J.  Shaw,  Burke  btod^, 
Seattle. 

West  Virginia.  Chas.  H.  Bartlett,  Paricsts- 
burg. 

Wiaeonain.   W.  H.  Mueller,  Madison. 

Meaiico.  Ricardo  Figueroa,  1  Calle  de 
Santo  Domingo  8.  Ci^  of  Mexico. 

Canada.  Theodore  C.  Trigger,  St  Tbonsi. 
Ontario. 

Bawa^.-  E.  L.  Hutchinson,  Honolulu. 
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AMEBICAN  MBDICAIi  ASSOCIA- 
TION—SEGTIOK  ON  STOH- 
ATOIiOGT. 

Following  ]b  the  program  of  the  American 
Medical  Association — Section  on  Stomatology, 
for  its  annual  meeting  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
Jnne  4  to  7,  1907: 

1.  Chairmui's  Address.  M.  I.  Schamberg. 
Kew  York  city. 

2.  "The  Necessity  of  a  Medical  Eduaaticn 
for  Dentists." 

(a)  "From  the  Standpoint  of  the  Lay 
Public."  M.  L.  Rhein,  New  York  city, 
H.  C.  R^stir,  Philadelphia,  and  James 
McBlaous,  Hartford,  Conn. 

(b)  "From  the  Standpoint  of  the 
Physician."   V.  A.  latham,  Chicago. 

3.  "Hie  Oomnum  Onnind  of  Dentistry  and 
Medicine."  F.  L.  Fossume,  New  York 
city. 

4.  Mutual  Development  Depend- 
ence of  the  Upper  Air-Ttact,  the  Jaws, 
the  Teeth,  and  the  Face;  and  tiieir  Eco- 
nomic Importance  to  the  Human  Race." 
W.  Sohier  Bryant,  New  York  city. 

5.  "The  Relation  of  Upper  Respiratory 
Obstruction  to  Oral  Deformity.  Simul- 
taneous Treatment  by  Expansion  of  the 
Doatal  Arch."  Francis  A.  Faught, 
Philadelphia. 

8.  "Speech  Results  of  deft  Palate  Opera- 
tions." George  V.  I.  Brown,  Milwaukee. 

7.  "Technique  of  Lip  and  Palate  Oper- 
ations."   Thomas  Fillebrown,  Boston. 

8.  "False  Statements  Concerning  Causes 
of  Pathological  Conditi<ms."  S.  B. 
Luckie,  C!hester,  Pa. 

9.  "Add  Auto-intoxication;  the  Principal 
Cause  of  Erosion  and  Abrasion."  Eu- 
gene S.  Talbot,  Chicago. 

10.  "Some  Results  from  Orthodontia  on 
the  Deciduous  Teeth."  K  A.  Bogue, 
New  York  city. 

11.  "OsteomyeUUs  of  the  Maxilla."  Samuel 
L.  Goldsmith,  New  York  eit7. 

12.  "A  Oase  ot  Epidermoid  Carcinoma  of 
the  Inferior  Maxilla."  W.  H.  Potter, 
Boston. 

13.  "Pr^ancy:  a  Factor  in  the  Etiology 
of  Dental  Diseases."  James  E.  Power, 
Providence,  R.  I. 

14.  "The  Dentist  in  the  United  States 
Navy."   Richard  Grady,  Annapolis. 


15.  "The  X  Ray  an  Aid  to  the  Stomatol- 
ogist." R.  G.  Richter,  Milwaukee. 

16.  "Radiography  in  Oral  Surgery,  with 
Demonstrations  of  a  Focus  Finder  and 
Ray  Localizer."  G.  E.  Pfahler,  Phila- 
delphia. 

M.  I.  ScHAMMBO,  Ohatrman. 
EuoXRE  8.  Talbot,  8«&jf. 


NATIONAI^  DBNXAXi  ASSOCXA- 
TION. 

The  eleventh  annual  session  of  this  associ- 
ation will  be  held  in  Minneapolis,  July  30  and 
31,  and  August  1  and  2,  1907,  when  a  full 
program  of  essays,  demonstrations,  and 
clinics  will  be  presented.  Reduced  rates  on 
all  railways  and  at  hotels  will  be  secured. 
The  largut  meeting  in  the  history  of  the 
association  is  confidently  expected.  Full  pro- 
gram in  July  journals. 

The  following  are  the  officers  of  the  sections 
and  chairmen  of  clinics  and  local  arrange- 
ments: 

Sbotiok  I: 

Prosthetic  Dentistry,  Crown  and  Bridge 
Work,  Orthodontia,  Metallurgy,  Oh&mistry, 
and  Allied  Suljeota. 

D.  0.  M.  Lx  Cbon  (chairman),  Missouri 
Tnist  bldg.,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

W.  G.  Mason  (vice-chairman),  Tampa,  Fla. 

B.  P.  Dahxboh  (secretary)  >  fi8  De  Menil 
bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SionoN  II: 
Operative  Dentiatrjf,  Nomenclature,  Litera- 
ture, Dental  Education,  and  AUied  Sub- 
jeots. 

Wh.  Cbershaw  (chairman),  621  Pruden- 
tial bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

John  I.  Habt  (vice-chairman),  118  W. 
Fifty-sixth  st..  New  York  city. 

J.  J.  Sabrazin  (secretary),  Godchaux  bldg., 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Section  III: 

Oral  Surgery,  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Histol- 
ogy, Pathology,  Etiology,  Hygiene,  Prophy- 
laxis, Materia  Mediea,  and  Allied  Subjeots. 
Wm.  Cam  (chairman),  35  W.  Por^-slxth 

St.,  New  York  city. 

W.   H.   G.   Logan    (vice-chairman),  785 

Winthrop  ave.,  Chicago,  III. 
M.  L.  Rbein  (secretary),  38  E.  Sixty-first 

St.,  New  York  city. 
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CLuncs. 

B.  K.  Wedelstaedt  (chairman),  204  New 
York  Life  bidg.,  St.  Paul,  iMinn. 

Section  on  Inuts. 
Walter  N.  Mttbrat  (chairman)^  601  Med*' 
ical  blk.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Local  Committee  of  Arbangehents. 

F.  B.  Kbemeb  (chainnan) ,  Masonic  Temple, 
Minneapolis,  Minn^ 

Delegates  received  only  from  state  societies, 
but  a  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  aU  rep- 
utable practitioners  to  attend  the  meeting. 
C.  S.  BuTiEB,  Be&p, 
SS7  Elmwood  ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

A.  H.  Feck,  President, 

02  SUte  Bt..  Chicago.  111. 


CUnic  Section. 

These  is  every  indication  that  there  will 
be  a  large  clinic  held  in  Minneapolis  on  July 
31st  and  August  Ist.  Many  men  have  signi- 
fied Uieir  intention  to  be  present  and  t«k« 
part  in  eitiier  the  operative  work,  or  else 
give  some  kind  of  a  table  clinic.  If  I  am  to 
judge  from  what  has  been  written  to  me, 
we  shall  have  a  most  interesting  meeting,  so 
far  as  the  clinic  is  concerned. 

In  the  past  there  has  been  some  criticism 
regarding  tbe  clinic  room  being  so  far  away 
from  headquarters.  In  no  sense  of  the  word 
is  the  Clinic  Committee  to  be  blamed  for  this 
condition  of  affairs.  It  must  take  what  is 
offered,  or  else  not  have  clinical  demonstra- 
tions. Now,  this  year  there  is  every  assur- 
ance that  this  condition  will  be  materially 
changed.  Dr.  F.  B.  Kremer,  the  chairman  of 
the  Local  Committee  of  Arrangements,  is  & 
man  of  much  experience  in  dental  society 
work — therefore  he  is  the  very  man  for  the 
place.  He  knows  what  is  desired,  and  beyond 
question  he  will  secure  a  hall  for  the  clinic 
room  in  close  proximity  to  headquarters. 
This  year,  at  least,  those  contemplating  being 
with  us  need  not  worry  about  this  special 
part  of  the  meeting,  for  Dr.  Kremer  is  a  man 
who  does  not  neglect  anything. 

From  reports  which  are  constantly  being 
received  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
we  shall  hold  a  most  successful  clinic. 

The  following  gentlemen  are  acting  as  dis- 
trict and  state  chairmen: 


DI81SICT  AND  8TATB  CHAIBMKN. 

yew  England  States.    Dr.  6.  E.  Savage 

Worcester,  Mass. 

yetp  York.   Dr.  F.  L.  Fossume,  N.  T. 

yeto  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  District  of  Cfr 
lumhia.   Dr.  M.  F.  Finley,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Maryland.  Dr.  C.  M.  Gingrich,  Baltimote, 
Md. 

Virginia  and  We»t  Tirginia.  Dr.  F.  W. 
Stiff,  Richmond.  Va. 

yorth  and  South  Carolina  and  Owpa. 
Dr.  H.  H.  Johnson,  Macon,  G!a. 

Florida,  Alabama,  and  Misaittippi.  Dr.  A. 
T.  Reeves,  Selma,  Ala. 

Tennessee  and  Kentucky'.  Dr.  W.  U.  Slid^ 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

Pennsylvania.  Dr.  H.  E.  Friesell,  Kttt- 
burg. 

Ohio.   Dr.  H.  C.  Brown,  Columbus. 
Indiana.    Dr.  C.  D.  Lucas,  Indianapolis. 
Illinois.    Dr.  F.  W.  Gethro,  Chicago. 
Wisconsin.   Dr.  S.  H.  Chase,  Ibidison. 
Ontario. 

Hanitoha.  Dr.  K.  C.  Campbell,  Wionipcg. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  arrange  tlie  pro- 
gram, and  I  shall  be  grateful  to  all  tbe  dtair 
men  for  their  list  of  clinicians.   The  earlier 

the  list  is  sent  the  better. 

£.  K.  Weoelstasdt,  Ch'man  Clinic  Se^ioH, 
N.  Y.  Life  bldg.,  St.  Paul.  Uina 


ZTATIONAI^  ASSOdATIOK  OF 
DBNTAIi  BXAHZKISBS. 

Thk  National  Aasoeiatiim  of  Dental  Ex- 
aminers will  hold  their  twenty-ftfth  amnal 
meeting  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  begiimiBg 
Friday,  JvJy  26tbt  and  eontinniiig  throng  A» 
27th  and  &9tli.  A  large  attendanoe  of  M- 
gates  is  earnestly  requested. 

Aeoommodations  have  been  secured  in  ttt 
leading  hotel  of  Minneapolis — ^llie  Wait 
Hotel.  Rates  will  be  as  follows:  Booiu 
without  bath,  $1.00  per  day  for  eadi  ooes* 
pant;  with  baUi,  $2.00  per  day  for  one  par 
■on,  and  $1.60  per  day  for  each  addlticul 
person  in  room.  The  hotel  is  run  on  tbe 
European  plan.  Any  room  in  the  hotel  it 
capable  of  accommodating  two  people.  AH' 
the  rooms  have  telephone  oonneotioii,  and  M 
and  cold  water.  Railroad  rates  will  be 
later.  . 

The  Committee  on  GoUegefl,  Jmat  Oonftf- 
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nee  Committee,  Tabulation  of  Examining 
Boards'  Reports,  and  the  Qommktae  for  Fro* 
moting  a  Syitem  of  Cradita  and  Unllonnity 
of  ExaminatioDB  will  all  give  exoeedingly  in- 
tctasUng  report*,  nluable  to  all  ^e  members 
tlie  aaaoeiaitioii. 

Cbas.  a.  Mnmgt,  fim^y-Traowiw, 
29  Folton  at.  Newark,  N.  J. 


yATIOKAIi  ASSOOIATIOK  OF 
DVNTAIa  FACUIiTIBS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Aa- 
■oeiation  of  Dental  Faenltiea  will  be  held  in 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  eommeneing  at  2  p-h., 
Friday.  Jnty  26,  1907. 

The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  at  10 
A.H.  the  same  day.  The  West  Hotel  has  been 
seleeted  as  headquarters  and  place  of  meet- 
ing. Hotel  rates  as  pi^lished  in  the  notices 
of  the  meeting  of  the  National  Aasoeiation 
of  Dental  Examiners  will  preraiL 

H.  B.  TnxSTOiv,  Oh'inan  Em.  Committee, 

B.  HoiXT  Skith,  Beo'p  Ea>.  Conmittw, 
1007  liadison  ave..  Baltimore,  Md, 


FIB8T  FBEKCH  COKOBBSS  OF 
STOBlATOIiOOT. 

A  coNonsB  of  stomatology,  styled  the 
First  French  Gongress  of  Stomatology,  will 
take  fdaoe  in  Paris  from  Anguat  1  to  A,  1907. 

Hw  CMnmittea  of  Orgudiaticai  is  as  lol* 
lowi:  Drs.  Galippe  and  Redier,  honorary 
preddents;  Dr.  Cruet,  pnsidflnt;  Dn.  Claude 
Martin  of  Lyons,  and  J.  Ferrier,  rice-presi- 
dents;  Dr.  Chompret,  general  secretary;  Dr. 
Gires,  treasurer. 

The  Congress  will  be  open  to  all  French  and 
foreign  doctors  of  medicine  who  are  inter- 
ested in  dental  and  oral  seimoe.  Subscrip- 
tkns  and  communications  should  be  ad- 
dreited  to 

Da.  CHOuntrr,  General  8eo% 
182  rue  de  Bivoli.  Paris. 


8T.  IiOUIS  DSNTAIi  COIiI^BM^B. 

Alvuni  Cumc. 

Tai  Alnmni  Association  of  the  St.  Louis 
Dental  College  (former^  Marion-Sims)  wisli 
to  sBBoance  that  their  annual  clinic  will  be 


held  at  the  college  bnilding,  Oruid  ave.  and 
Caroline  at.  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
May  7  and  g,  1907. 

All  ethical  members  of  the  profession  are 
cordially  invited  to  come  and  enjoy  the  fes- 
tival of  good  things  being  prepared,  and  every 
member  of  the  alumni  is  especially  requested 
to  show  his  ollegianee  to  the  asaociation  by 
his  presence. 

JOHIT  Bbbnabd  O'KiEir, 
W.  L.  CNkill, 

Oommiitee  on  PwblMrity. 


U2aTEBSITT  OF  PKNN8TI.- 
VANIA. 

Dental  Auntm  Socibtt. 

The  twenty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  the 
Dental  Alumni  Society  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  will  be  held  in  Philadelphia, 
June  15,  17,  and  18,  1907.  This  will  be  an 
extremely  interesting  meeting,  the  number  of 
clinics  and  social  features  being  unusually 
large. 

FHOGS&U. 

Saturday,  June  15th — 3  p.lt.  Aquatic 
sports  in  the  gymnasiuin  pool:  races,  water- 
polo,  and  fancy  swimming. 

4  P.M.  "  'Varsity"  baseball  team  vs.  grad- 
uates. Franklin  Field;  admission  free. 

6-  p.H.  Alumni  supper.  Wei^^tman  Hall 
gymnasium. 

7.45  P.1I.  Annual  business  meeting,  Gen- 
eral Alumni  Society,  Weigfatman  Hall. 

8  P.M.  Reception  to  wives  of  alumni,  Hous- 
ton Hall  and  adjoining  campus. 

8.30  P.H.  Reunion  of  classes  in  the  dormi- 
tory triangle  and  lighting  of  the  Bonfire. 
Special  quarters  for  alumni  of  the  dental  de- 
partment. 

Monday,  June  17th — 10  a,.m.  Clinics  and 
demonstrations,  Dental  Hall,  both  morning 
and  afternoon. 

7  P.M.  The  twenty-seventh  anniversary 
banquet,  Dental  Alumni  Society  at  the  Bar- 
tram. 

Tueadajf,  June  18th — 10  a.u.  Annual  bus- 
iness meeting,  Dental  Hall. 

2  P.M.  University  grounds  and  buildings 
open  for  inspection. 

There  will  be  special  rates  on  all  railroads. 
For  further  information,  address, 

ViCTOB  OOCBRAN,  8eO% 

1628  N.  Seventeenth  at.,  Phila. 
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OOXIiBGE. 

Aluvki  Societt  Meetino. 

The  Alunuti  Society  of  the  Philadelphia 
Dental  College  will  celebrate  Alumni  Day, 
Friday,  May  31,  1907,  in  the  ooU^  buildings 
at  Eighteenth  and  Buttonwood  sts.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  Tbe  dental  profession  is  cordi- 
ally invited  to  be  presott. 

At  10  A.H.  a  series  of  clinics  will  be  given 
under  the  auspices  of  tbe  clinic  committee, 
composed  of  Dr.  C.  R.  Jefferia,  chairman, 
Drs.  Max  Greenbaiun  and  W.  O.  Chase. 

At  2.30  F.if.  the  busineea  meeting  will  be 
held  in  tbe  amphitheater  •  of  the  college, 
which  will  be  presided  over  by  Dr.  Wm.  T. 
Wyckoff.  After  Dr.  Wyckoff  has  delivered 
tbe  presidential  address.  Dr.  L.  A.  (VBrian  of 
New  York  city  will  read  the  annual  paper. 
The  discussion  of  this  paper  will  then  ensue. 
The  faculty  will  present  some  very  interesting 
dental  topics,  and  make  college  announce- 
ments. 

The  alumni  banquet  will  occur  Friday 
evening,  May  Slst.  An  amiouncement  of  tbe 
time,  place,  and  cost  per  cover  will  be  made 
later  on.  The  banquet  committee,  -ccmsisting 
of  Dr.  W.  G.  Cbase,  chairman,  Drs.  M.  F. 
Quinn,  and  Harvey  Iredell,  have  full  charge, 
and  applications  should  he  made  to  them  for 
covers.  The  faculty,  trustees,  students,  grad- 
uating class,  and  alumni  will  be  warmly  wel- 
comed at  the  banquet. 

An  unusual  feature  of  Alumni  Day  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  last  to  be  held  under  the 
old  rigime.  This  year  tbe  Philadelphia  Den- 
tal College  enters  into  a  federation  with  Tem- 
ple College.  Dr.  Russell  H.  Conwell  will  be 
president  of  the  new  board  of  trustees.  There 
will  also  be  a  new  secretary  and  treasurer, 
but  Dr.  Leo  Greenbaum  remains  dean,  and 
the  faculty  continue  the  same. 

Alphonbo  Ibwik,  Sec'jf. 


WASHINGTOK  VNIYKB8ITT 
BBKTAIi  DIBPABTUICMT. 
MEEinra  or  Aunan. 

A  icEETmo  of  the  Alunuti  Association  of 
Washington  University  Dental  Department 
(Missouri  Dental  College)  will  be  held  May 
20  and  21,  1907,  at  the  college  building, 
2646  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A  number  of  prominent  essayists  and  elini- 


eians  have  been  secured,  and  an  intmstlsc 
and  inatmeUre  program  will  be  pnsatiL 
Adequate  space  has  been  secured  for  tht 

various  manufacturers'  exhibits;  this  wQI 
be  a  noteworthy  feature  of  the  meeting.  All 
ethieal  practitioners  are  invited. 

A.  J.  ftoMB»  Chttirmam, 
F.  W.  Onsnuinr, 
Chas.  Herbbbt. 


XmiVEBSSTX  OV  FBKNBTIiVA- 
NIA,  BBMTAIi  DBPABTHENT. 

Cubs  or  1902. 
The  fifth  annual  reunion  of  the  class  of 
1902,  Dental  Department  of  the  Universi^ 
of  Pennsylvania,  will  be  held  on  Alumni  Dty, 
Saturday,  June  15,  1907.  All  are  eemestij 
requested  to  make  an  effort  to  come  back  to 
their  alma  mater  on  that  day. 

J.  Arthur  Stajtdeh,  Sec'if, 
1220  Locust  St,  Philaddpbia.  Ps. 


DBTBOIT  BBNTAIi  OOIiUEGS. 

ALUMNI  Clinic  and  Baicqur. 
The  sixteenth  annual  commencemest  ex- 
ercises of  tbe  Department  of  Dental  Surgny 
of  tbe  Detroit  Coll^  of  Medicine  will  be 
celebrated  on  May  30,  1007,  with  an  elab- 
orate clinical  program  and  banquet  All 
reputable  practitioners  are  invited. 

P.  J.  CXReillt, 
Detroit,  Mieb. 


OREGOK  STATB  DENTAIi 
ABSOCIATIOK. 
At  tbe  laat  meeting  of  the  Encutive  Cos- 
mittea  of  the  Or^on  State  Doital  Ameda* 
tion,  it  was  decided  to  bold  the  annual  miet- 
ing  in  Portland,  Ore.,  May  9,  10,  and  IL 
1907. 

JEAir  GuifB,  Sei^Treatmnr, 
Portland,  Ota 


OBORGZA  STATB  DSNTAL 

socnrrr. 

The  next  annual  maetiiig  ot  the  Gcoigis 
State  Dental  Society  will  be  heM  in  Atlaats, 
May  7,  8,  9,  and  10,  1907.  All  ethical  pne- 
titioners  arc  eordialty  invited  to  attead. 

D.  H.  MoNEnXk  Cor.  Setfg, 
Athens,  Ot. 
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KVSTUCKY  STATB  DBNTAIj 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Kentucky 
State  Dental  Asaociation  will  convene  at 
Looirrille,  Ky..  Maj  20,  21,  and  22.  1907. 
We  anticipate  a  moat  interesting  and  profit- 
able  meeting.  A  cordial  invitation  is  ex* 
tended  to  the  profession. 

W.  M.  lUnoAix,  See'y, 
Lotusrille,  Kj. 

80vthebn  caufobvia  dbn- 
taij  association. 

Thx  tenth  annual  lesaion  of  the  Southern 
California  Dental  Association  will  be  held  In 
Lot  Angeles,  May  6,  7,  and  8,  1907,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  Imperial  Council  of  Mys- 
tic Shrine  meets  here,  and  all  members  of 
the  dental  profession  eont«nplatiiig  Tisittng 
■outbem  Galifomia  at  that  time  will  confer 
a  faror  upon  the  association  by  notifying 
Chas.  M.  Berbbook,  Bee*]/, 
456  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles^  Cal. 


NBBB^KA  STATE  DBNTAX 

SOCIETY, 

Tn  thirty-fiiat  annual  meeting  of  the  Ke- 
biaaka  State  Dental  Society  will  he  held  in 
Lincoln.  May  21,  22,  and  23,  1907,  at  the 
Lhioohi  Dental  College.  The  Undell  Hotel 
irill  be  headquarters.  All  reputable  members 
of  the  profession  are  invited  to  attend. 

M.  E.  Vance,  S«c'y, 
Lincoln,  Kebr. 

YBBHONT  STATE  DBin^AIj 
SOCIETY. 

Thi  thirty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  Ver- 
mont State  Dental  Soele^  will  he  held  in 
BarUngton,  Vt.,  May  16,  16,  and  17,  1907. 

The  society  has  in  the  past  held  most 
■ueeeuful  meetings,  and  we  have  every  reason 
to  expect  that  this  will  surpass  any  previous 
one,  as  a  very  interesting  program  has  been 
prepared  by  the  committee,  and  will  be  mailed 
la  doe  time.  Vermont  has  the  largest  per 
eat  of  nwmhenhip  in  its  state  soeiely  of 
say  state  tn  New  En^and,  and  we  hope  to 
Me  every  dentist  in  the  state  who  Is  eligible 
a  number. 

Thomas  Mooud,  Sso'y, 
Rntland.  Vt. 

Y4SU  XUX.— 40 


NIEW  TOBK  STATB  DENTAI. 
SOCIETY. 

The  thirty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  Dental  Society  will  be  held 
at  Hotel  Ten  Eyck,  Albany,  May  10  and  11, 
1907,  convening  prompt^  at  10  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  l^e  first  day,  at  which  time 
the  prerident  desires  to  see  every  member 
present.  A  program  of  reports  and  essays 
of  unusual  interest  vrill  be  presented,  and  on 
Saturday  afternoon  a  large  number  of  special 
chair  and  table  clinics  will  be  given.  A  cor- 
dial invitation  is  extended  to  all  reputable 
praetitionera  to  attend  the  sessions. 

PBOOBAII. 

Dr.  W.  A.  White,  President's  Address. 

Dr.  A  H.  Peck,  Chicago,  "The  Value  of 
Assoeiatira." 

Dr.  Clarence  J.  Grieves,  Baltimore,  "The 
Soldered  Porcelain  Facing  Cheeked:  Causes 
and  Remedies."  Illustrated. 

Dr.  Eugene  Talbot,  Chicago,  "Acid  Auto- 
intoxication and  Systemic  Diseases  the  Cause 
of  Erosion  and  Abrasion." 

Dr.  L.  C.  F.  Hugo,  Washington,  "Prepar- 
ing Dental  Papers.** 

Dr.  0.  V.  I.  Brown,  Milwaulcee,  "Oral  Sur- 
gical Lessons."  Illustrated. 

Dr.  Chas.  McManus,  Hartford,  "Pierre 
Fauchaid."  Illustrated. 

Dr.  Nelson  T.  Shields,  New  York  city, 
"Treatment  and  Filling  of  Root-canals." 

Dr.  I.  C.  Curtis,  Pulton,  N.  Y.,  "Fifty 
Years  of  Dental  Science,  with  its  Fads  and 
Foibles." 

Dr.  S.  L.  Goldsmith,  New  York  city,  Report 
of  the  Correspondent. 

Dr.  E.  Howard  Babcock,  Brooklyn,  Report 
of  the  Committee  on  Practice. 

Dr.  Emanuel  Muntz,  Buffalo.  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Scientific  Research:  "Saliva 
Sulfocyanate  Test." 

There  will  be  an  interesting  exhibit  of  den- 
tal appliances  and  supplies  by  the  leading; 
dealers  in  the  country.  For  any  informa- 
tion regarding  exhibits,  address  Dr.  J.  L. 
Appleton,  89  Columbia  ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

A  railway  rate  of  a  fare  and  one-third,  on 
the  certificate  plan,  for  those  attending  the 
meeting  vrill  be  secured.  Tickets  at  full  fare 
for  the  going  joum^  may  be  purchased 
within  three  days  previous  to  and  during  the 
first  day  of  the  meeting.  Be  sure,  when  pur- 
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ehaaing  tidcet,  to  request  a  certifleate.  On 
arrival  at  the  meeting,  present  the  certificate, 
with  twenty-five  cents,  to  the  secretary.  Dr. 
C.  S.  Butler. 

Tickets  good  returning  not  later  than  May 
ISth.  w.  A.  WHira,  President. 

Chas.  S.  Bdtus,  Seo'jf, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


SIXTH  DISTRICT  (N.  Y.)  DENTAL 
80CIBTT. 

The  thirty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Sixth  District  Dental  Society  of  the  state  of 
New  York  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Bennett, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  Thursday  and  Friday, 
May  2  and  3,  1907.  Cross  off  these  dates  now. 

Fred  Fobd,  Sec% 
Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


IOWA  STATE  DENTAL 
SOCIETY. 
The  forty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Iowa  State  Dental  Society  will  be  held  at 
Cedar  Bapids,  Iowa,  May  7,  8,  and  9,  1907. 
A  good  program  is  being  arranged  for.  A 
cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  the  profes- 

a  L.  TOMJTF,  8€C% 

  Decorah,  la. 

EASTERN  INDIANA  DENTAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  Eastern  Indiana  Dental  Association 
will  meet  in  Anderson,  Ind.,  May  14  and  IS, 
1907.  Good  clinics,  good  papers.  Everybody 
invited.   Everybody  who  comes  is  a  member. 

C.  W.  Okuxd, 
Anderson,  Ind. 


ODONTOTBCHNIQUK  SOCIETY 
OF  NEW  JEB8EY. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Odon- 
totechnique  Society  of  New  Jersey  will  be 
held  at  Achtel-Stetter's,  Newark,  N.  J.,  on 
Saturday  evening,  May  4,  1907.  The  paper 
of  the  evening  will  be  read  by  D.  A.  Webb, 
M.D.,  of  Scranton,  Fa.,  president  of  the  Seran- 
ton  Clinieal  and  Pathological  Society — sub- 
ject, "Diseases  of  the  Jaws :  Malignant 
Growths,  Fractures,  etc." 

H.  J.  GiBBms, 

Newark,  N.  J. 


ILLINOIS  STATE  DENTAL 
SOCIETY. 
The  forty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  Dt 
inois  State  Dental  Society  will  be  held  it 
Qnincy,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  llniadsy, 
and  Friday,  May  14.  15,  16,  and  17,  1907. 

Arthub  D.  Black,  8e&y, 
31  Washington  st,  Chiesgoi 


80T7THEBN  WISCONSIN  DEN- 
TAL ASSOCIATION. 

The  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Southern  Wisconsin  Dental  Associatios  will 
be  held  at  Lancaster,  Wis..  May  21,  22,  ind 
23,  1907.  All  reputable  praetitionen  ire 
cordially  invited. 

C  W.  CraxTEB,  Sftfy, 
Clinton,  Wii. 


ARKANSAS  STATE  DENTAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  Arkansas  StAte  Dental  Assoeiitioi 
will  hold  ita  annual  meeting  at  Eunki 
Springs.  Ark.,  May  20,  80,  and  31.  1907. 

HiBifBT  p.  HamNS,  Betfy-Trw-, 
Argenta,  Ark. 


LAKE  EBIE  DENTAL  ASSOOA- 
TION. 

The  forty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Lake  Erie  Dental  Association  wilt  be  held  it 
Hotel  Rider,  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa.,  on  JUj 
21,  22,  and  23.  1907. 

Upon  our  program  this  year  are  men  of 
exceptional  merit,  and  we  are  pleased  to  in* 
vite  all  reputable  dentists  and  thdr  friendi 
to  this  beautiful  place  for  convention  par- 
poses. 

V.  H.  MoAxf  m,  8e&y, 
Warren,  Ps. 


SUSQUEHANNA  DENTAL  ASSO- 
CIATION OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  Susquehanna  Dental  Association  d 
Pennsylvania  will  convene  in  Scranton,  «t 
Saint  Luke's  Parish  House,  for  its  itatj- 
fourth  annual  meeting,  on  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day, and  Thursday,  May  21,  22,  and  23,  1907. 

A  large  niunber  of  papers  and  clinics  his 
been  secured  from  many  prominent  members 
of  the  profession  in  New  York  state  and  Phili- 
delphia,  as  well  as  from  our  own  membtn 
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.The  largest  manufacturers'  exhibit  ever  held 
by  this  society  has  also  been  secured.  Non- 
nembera  desiring  a  copy  of  the  program  are 
requested  to  communicate  with  tiie  secretary. 

An  afternoon  and  evening  will  be  devoted 
to  an  ontbig  at  Mooeie  IdUce,  a  near-t^  moun- 
tain naort,  with  an  altitude  of  2000  feet 

A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all 
ethical  practitioners.  * 

Edmokd  J.  DoNHMAir,  Reoording  Be&y, 
22  Amaden  bldg.,  Scranton,  Fa. 


AliABAMA  DENTAIi  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Alabama 
Oatal  Aasodation  will  be  held  in  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  May  14  to  17,  1007.  Reduced 
rates  on  all  railroads.  All  ethical  dentists 
are  invited  to  attend. 

F.  A.  JoHirsiOK,  5eo*y,  Sheffield,  Ala. 


HZSSISSIPFI  DBNTAIi  ASSO- 
CIATION. 

The  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Mis- 
Biasippi  Dental  Association  will  convene  in 
the  county  court-house  in  Meridian,  May  28, 
29,  and  30,  1907.  All  ethical  practitioners  of 
this  and  other  states  are  cordially  invited 
to  attend.  Reduced  railroad  rates  and  re- 
dneed  hotel  accommodations  will  be  secured. 

For  full  particular*,  address 
E.  Souous  Hood,  Seo'y,  Tupelo,  Miss. 


TEXAS  STATE  BENTAIj 
ASSOCIATION. 
Td  Ttaus  SUte  Dental  Association  will 
its  meeting  in  the  city  of  San  Antonio, 
Jane  13,  14,  and  16,  1007. 

0.  W.  STAFLJC8,  Bec'y,  Dallas,  Tex. 


INDIANA  STATE  DEKTAIj 
ASSOCIATION. 
Thi  for^-ninth  aimnal  meeting  of  the  In- 
duBa  State  Dental  Association  will  be  held 
the  Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Jiine  11, 
1^  and  13,  1907.    The  Executive  Committee 
l>H  arranged  an  unusually  interesting  pro- 
(ram  for  this  meeting. .  A  cordial  invitation 
n  extended  to  the  profession  to  be  present. 

Gael  D.  Luoas,  jBfeo'y, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


MICHIGAN  STATE  DENTAIj 
ASSOCIATION. 
Chakob  or  Date  or  MKBinre. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Michigan  State 
Dental  Association  will  be  held  in  Saginaw, 
June  4  and  5,  1907.  All  ethical  practitioners 
are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 

L.  N.  HooABTH,  5ee'y,  Detroit,  Mich. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  BENTAIi 
SOCIETT. 

Thk  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Dental  Society  will  be  held  at  Plymouth,  N. 
H.,  June  25,  26,  and  27,  1007,  beginning  on 
the  evening  of  the  25th.  All  members  of  the 
profession  are  cordially  invited  to  be  present. 

SteD  F.  FiSHEi^  Seo'y,  Maneheater,  N.  H. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA  DEZTTAIi 

80CIETT. 
Chamob  or  Date  or  Mebtino. 
The  twenty-flfth  annual  meeting  of  the 
South  Dakota.  Dental  Society  will  be  held  'at 
Sionx  Falls,  June  4,  6,  and  6,  1907. 

A  most  interesting  program  has  been  ar- 
ranged, and  we  want  to  see  the  largest  at- 
tendance the  society  has  ever  had.  A  larger 
membership  is  desired,  and  every  eligible  den- 
tist in  the  state  should  become  a  member. 
Dentista  of  southeastern  Minnesota  and 
northwestem  Iowa  are  specially  invited. 
FEBonrAiTD  Bbowh,  Beffy,  Sioux  Falls. 


MASSACHUSETTS  DBNTAX 
SOCIETY. 

The  forty-third  annual  meeting  of  the 
Massachusetts  Dental  Society  will  be  held  in 
the  Mechanic  Association  bldg.,  Huntington 
ave.,  Bostcna,  Mass.,  June  6,  0,  and  7,  1907. 

An  excellent  program  has  been  arranged 
by  the  Executive  Conunittee.  It  will  consist 
of  essays,  reports  of  special  committees, 
clinics,  and  a  large  exhibit  of  dental  and 
medical  supplies.  Special  committees  will 
report  on  the  following  interesting  subjects: 
Tuberculosis  and  other  preventable  diseases, 
dental  education,  dental  supplies,  dental 
medicine,  dental  research,  and  dental  hospi- 
tals. Gentlemen  practicing  dentistry  in  Mas- 
sachusetts are  invited  to  join  the  society. 

Chablbs  W.  Roimsbs,  Bwfy, 
16S  Howard  st.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 
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FI.ORIDA  STATE  DBNTAIj 
SOCIETY. 

The  twenty-fourth  annnal  meeting  of  the 
Florida  State  Dental  Society  will  be  held  in 
the  ballroom  of  the  Hotel  Continental,  at 
Atlantic  Beach,  Thursday,  June  6,  1907,  con- 
tinuing in  seaaion  three  days.  All  ethical 
practitioners  of  dentistry  are  cordially  in- 
vited to  attend. 

Carroll  H.  Fbiitk,  Cor.  Seo'y, 
Femandina,  Fla. 


MISSOCTAI  STATE  DENTAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Missouri 
State  Dental  Association  will  convene  in 
Eansaa  City,  Mo.,  June  4,  5,  and  6,  1907. 
A  most  interesting  and  profitable  meeting  is 
anticipated.  All  ethical  members  of  the  pro- 
fession are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 

E,  P.  Dauebon,  Cor.  Sec'y, 
St.  Louis,  Bio. 

COIjORADO  STATE  DENTAIi 
SOCIETY, 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Colorado  State 
Dental  Society  will  be  held  at  Colorado 
Springs,  June  20.  21,  and  22,  1907.  A  good 
program  is  being  arranged  and  a  profitable 
meeting  is.  assured.  An  invitation  to  attend 
is  extended  to  all  ethical  dentists,  and  special 
efforts  will  be  put  forth  to  make  it  pleasant 
for  visitors  from  other  states. 

The  undersigned  would  be  pleased  to  hear 
from  any  who  may  plan  to  attend  the 
meeting. 

I.  0.  IteowirxjE,  Ch'm  Eaeo.  Com., 
404  California  bldg..  Denver,  Colo. 


NISW  JERSEY  STATE  DENTAIj 
SOCIETY. 

The  thirty-sevenUi  annual  meeting  of  iiie 
New  Jersey  State  Dental  Society  will  be  held 
in  the  Auditorium  at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J., 
commencing  10  A.11.  July  17th  and  continu- 
ing throiigh  the  18th  and  10th.  The  head- 
quarters will  be  at  the  Hotel  Columbia,  at 
the  rates  of  $3.50  and  $4.00  per  day,  and  all 
reaernitiona  must  be  made  before  July  Ist 

Piominent  dentists  have  signified  their  in- 
tenti<m  of  reading  papers,  and  the  clinics 
will  all  be  of  a  new  and  novel  nature.  Clinic 


committee  in  charge  of  Charles  H.  IKHi, 

Trenton,  K.  J.;  exhibit  committee  in  eharp 
of  Walter  Wools^,  Elisabeth,  N.  J.  Pro- 
grams will  be  out  June  16th. 

Last  year  over  eight  hundred  dentists  ^^ 
gistered  in  attendance.  The  Auditorium  ^leie 
the  meeting  is  held  is  the  largest  and  best 
adapted  building  on  the  Jersey  eoasL  Cut 
off  the  viHeek  of  July  15th,  and  be  with  ni. 

Chabus  a  Mekebb,  Sec'y, 
29  Fulton  St.,  Newari^  N.  J. 


PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  DEN- 

TAIj  SOCIETY. 
The  Pennsylvania  State  Dental  Society 
will  hold  its  thir^ninth  annual  meeting  oa 
July  9,  10,  and  11,  1907,  at  the  Sehenlcy 
Hotel,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

LuTHEB  M.  Weaves,  Bte'y, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

TENNESSEE  STATE  DENTAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  fortieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Tennes- 
see State  Dental  Association  will  be  held  st 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  July  9,  10,  and  U,  1907. 
All  are  cordially  invited.  Reduced  railnnd 
rates  will  be  secured,  and  a  successful  meeting 
is  anticipated. 

R.  J.  MoOatock.  ffee'ir, 
Columbia,  Tenn. 


NEBRASKA  BOARD  OF 
EXAMINERS. 
Thk  next  meeting  of  the  Nebraska  Bond 

of  Dental  Examiners  will  bs  held  at  thi 
State-house,  in  Lincoht,  Nebr.,  May  29,  SH, 
and  31,  1907.  All  applicants  for  examina- 
tion must  have  their  applications  in  the  bsndi 
of  the  secretary  five  days  before  this  data 
For  further  information  address. 

C.  F.  Lado,  gee^. 
1241  O.  st,  LiMcdn,  Nebr. 


MICHIGAN  BOARD  OF 
EXAMINERS. 

The  Michigan  Board  of  Examiners  ui  D(*> 

tistry  will  hold  their  next  meeting  for  tb« 
examination  of  candidates  at  the  dentil  de- 
partment of  the  Uniyersi^  of  Michigin,  st 
Ann  Arbor.  May  22,  itS,  24.  and  26.  1907. 

E.  A  HONBT,  Stcff, 
Kalamazoo,  Mi^* 
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ARKANSAS  BOABD  OF 
EXAMIinSRS. 
The  Arkaiuas  State  Board  of  Dental  Ez- 
uninen  will  hold  examinations  at  Eureka 
Springs,  Ark.,  May  27  and  28,  1907. 

A.  T.  UoHnxnt,  5ea'y, 
Littla  Rock.  Ark. 


UARTLAND  BOABD  OF 
KXAMINERS. 
Thk  i^lar  Bemi-anniial  meeting  of  the 
UtTjland  State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners 
fat  tke  examination  of  oandidate*  for  eer- 
tiScatea  wiU  be  held  May  22  and  23,  1907, 
at  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery, 
Baltimore,  at  9  A..U.  A]^lication  blaoka  and 
full  information  will  be  furnished  by 

F.  F.  Drew,  jSfeo'y, 
701  N.  Howard  st,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TENNBBSBB  BOABD  OF 
RXAMINXSRS. 

EXAMINATIOIf  UNDKB  AlCENDED  DENTAL  LaW. 

Thk  Tennessee  Dental  Law  has  been  recently 
BO  amended  as  to  require  all  applicants  for 
registration  to  be  graduates  of  nputable 
dental  colleges,  and  th^  must  also  pas^  a 
written  examination  by  the  State  Board,  and 
give  a  practical  demonstration  of  proficiency 
in  operative  and  prosthetic  dentistry.  Exam- 
ination fee,  110.00.  The  board  will  hold  its 
snniul  meeting  at  Nashville,  May  16,  1907. 

Witii  the  other  important  amendments 
made  at  the  same  time,  the  Tennessee  dental 
law  is  now  <m  a  par  with  the  dental  laws  of 
other  states. 

F.  A.  Shotwell,  iSeo'jr, 
Bogersville,  Tenn. 


AIiABAMA  BOARD  OF 
BXAHI24^ER8. 
The  Board  of  Dental  Examiners  for  the 
State  of  Alabama  wilt  meet  in  Binninghatn, 
AkL,  aa  the  Monday  before  the  second  Tnss* 
itj  hi  May  1907.  In  addition  to  the  r^ular 
written  examination,  each  applicant  must 
fUl  at  least  two  teeth — approximal  caTities — 
one  with  gold,  the  other  with  alli^,  work  to 
be  done  under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
tke  board.  The  board  will  determine  or  pass 
im  snitsble  aeleetiona  of  cavities,  and  will  try 
to  famish  snhjeois,  but,  it  failing  to  do  so, 
s|flicanta  for  license  must  find  or  bring 


their  own  subjects,  also  instruments  and  ma- 
terials. 

Each  applicant  must  take  or  have  taken  an 
impression  of  his  own  mouth.  Make  a  plaster 
east  of  the  same,  cut  from  the  cast  the  six 
anterior  teeth,  and  make  a  bridge  for  same 
with  porcelain  facings.  Cast  can  be  made  and 
facings  fitted  before  the  examination,  but 
the  backings  must  be  put  on  and  the  facings 
arranged,  also  invested  and  soldered,  imder 
the  supervision  of  the  board,  hard  solder  be- 
ing required. 

Thos.  p.  Whitby,  See'y, 
Selma,  Ala. 


KANSAS  BOABD  OF  BXAU- 
IKJER8. 

The  Kansas  State  Board  of  Dental  Exam- 
iners will  hold  their  next  meeting  for  exam- 
ination in  Topeka,  May  22,  23.  24,  and  25, 
1907,  at  the  Copeland  Hotel  annex.  The  ex- 
amination fee  will  be  $25.00,  with  an  addi- 
tional fee  of  $6.00  for  a  license.  Examin* 
ation  will  not  be  necosaiy  for  a  graduate  of 
a  reputable  dmtal  college.  The  fee  for  regis- 
tering a  diploma  is  $26.00. 

Address  all  communications  to 

F.  O.  Ueibick,  Se&jf,  Ottawa,  Kans. 


VIRGINIA  BOARD  OF 
BXAMINBRS. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Virginia  State 
Board  of  Dental  Examiners  will  be  held  at 
the  Medical  College  of  Virginia,  Richmond, 
Va.,  beginning  at  9  a.u.  Tuesday,  Jime  11, 
1907. 

B.  H.  Waikeb,  Sw'sf,  Norfolk,  Va. 


LLUNOI8  BOABD  OF  EX- 
AMINERS. 

The  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Illinois 
State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners  for  the  ex- 
amination of  applicante  for  a  licraise  to  prac- 
tice dentistry  in  the  state  of  Illinois  will  be 
held  in  Chicago,  at  the  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity Dental  School,  southeast  comer  of  Lake 
and  Dearborn  sts.,  beginning  Mtmday,  June  3, 
1907,  at  0  A.1I. 

Applicants  must  be  in  possession  of  the 
following  requirements  in  order  to  be  eligiUe 
to  take  the  axaminatiw:  (1)  Any  person 
who  has  been  engaged  in  the  actual,  legal,  and 
lawful  pnctiee  of  deatastiy  or  dental  sur- 
gery in  M»ne  other  state  or  country  for  five 
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consMUtiTe  years  just  prior  to  application; 
or  (2)  is  a  graduate  of  and  has  a  diploma 
from  the  faculty  of  a  reputable  dental  college, 
school,  or  dental  department  of  a  reputable 
university,  or  (3)  i«  a  graduate  of  and  has  a 
diploma  fmn  the  faculty  of  a  reputable 
medical  ooU^  or  medical  departmmt  of  a 
reputable  uniTerrity,  and  posBesses  the  neces- 
laiy  qualifications  prescribed  by  the  board. 

Candidates  will  be  furnished  with  proper 
blanks  and  such  other  information  as  is  neces- 
sary, on  application  to  the  secretary.  All 
applications  must  be  filed  with  the  secretary 
five  days  prior  to  the  date  of  examinaticm. 
The  examination  fee  is  twenty  ($20)  doIUr*. 
with  the  additional  fee  of  five  ($0)  doUara 
for  a  license. 

Addreaa  all  communications  to 

J.  O.  ^m.  Beefy, 
1204  Trude  bldg..  Oticago.  Dl. 


OHIO  BOABD  OF  EXAMINERS. 

The  regular  semi-annual  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Dmtal  Examiners  of  the  State  of 
Ohio  will  be  held  in  Golnmbus,  June  26,  20, 
and  27,  1007.  Only  graduates  are  eligible  to 
lamination.  Application,  accompanied  by 
fee  ($20.00),  should  be  filed  with  the  secre- 
tary by  June  l&th.   For  further  information 

H.  C.  Bbowv,  See'if, 
185  E.  State  St..  Columbus,  Ohio. 


INDIANA   BOABD  OF 
EXAMINERS. 

The  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Indiana 

State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners  will  be  held 
in  the  Capitol  at  Indianapolis,  June  II,  12, 
and  13,  1907.  Applications  must  be  in  the 
bauds  of  the  secretary  at  least  five  days  be- 
fore the  above  date.  Address 

F.  R.  HxitSBAW,  i6f«(f*y, 
Middletown,  Indiana. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  BOABD  OF 
EXAMINERS. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  North  Carolina 
Board  of  Dental  Examiners  will  be  held  at 
Morebead  City,  N.  C,  June  24,  2S,  utd  20, 
1907.  Applicants  must  register  on  or  before 
0  A.1I.  June  24tb. 

For  further  information  address 
R.  H.  JoKEB,  Seo'y,  Winston-Salem,  N.  O. 


WISCONSIN  BOABD  OF 
EXAHINEB8. 

Thx  next  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Board 
of  Dental  Examiners  for  examinatim  of  can- 
didates fbr  license  to  practice  dentistry  is 
'V^seonsin  will  be  held  Monday,  June  10, 1907, 
at  the  Wisconsin  College  of  Physicians  sad 
Surgeons,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Application  must  be  made  to  the  secretary 
fifteen  days  before  examination.  The  candi- 
date must  be  a  graduate  of  a  reputable  dental 
ooll^,  or  have  been  engaged  in  the  repute 
practice  of  dentistry  for  four  cMiaeentive 
years,  or  has  been  an  appr«itice  to  a  ra- 
table dentist  for  five  years. 

For  further  particiilars  apply  to 

J.  J.  Wbioht,  8m?$, 
1218  Wells  bldg.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


FIX>BIDA  BOABD  OF 
BXAHINSBS. 
The  Florida  State  Board  of  Dental  Ex- 
aminers will  meet  June  3,  1907,  at  10  o'clock, 
in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  for  the  purpose  of  a- 
amining  applicants  for  license  to  practice  in 
this  state. 

Applicants  must  furnish  instruments  in 
practical  work,  and  in  addition  to  the  written 
examinatuHi  will  be  required  to  put  in  one 
gold  fillinc^  one  alloy  fillii^,  and  to  solder 
and  finish  one  four-tooth  bridge  under  super- 
vision of  the  board.  Bring  bridge  ready  for 
investing.  Only  graduates  of  reputable  den- 
tal schools  are  admitted  to  examination. 

W.  O.  Mason,  Se&y, 
Tampa,  Fla. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  BOABD  OF 
EXAMINBBS. 

The  next  examination  of  the  South  Dakota 
SUte  Board  of  Dental  Examiners  will  be  heU 
at  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  beginning  at  three 
o'clock  June  6,  1907,  and  oontinuing  three 
days.  All  candidates  are  required  to  bring 
operating  instruments,  including  dental  a* 
gine,  and  such  other  appliances  and  mate- 
rials as  are  necessary  to  do  crown  and  bridge 
work.  All  applications,  together  with  tkt 
fee,  ten  dollars,  must  positively  be  la  the 
hands  of  the  secretary  by  June  Sd,  and  m 
application  will  be  considered  thereafter. 

O.  W.  CoixiiTS,  Sec'y, 
VermUlion.  a  D. 
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TEXAS  BOABD  OF  BXAHIKSBS. 

Tei  Texas  State  Board  of  Dental  Examin- 
en  will  hold  their  next  regular  meeting  at 
Su  Antonio,  Texas,  June  10,  1907,  at  10 
AM.  For  further  information  address 
C.  0.  WiAVEB,  Sei^y, 
HillsboTo,  Tfexas. 


CAUFOBmA  BOABD  OF 
BXAMINBRS. 

The  next  examination  of  the  California 
Board  of  Dental  Examiners  will  he  held 
in  Los  Angeles  beginning  June  10,  and  in  San 
FrsneisGo  bcf[inning  June  17,  1007. 

C.  A.  l&EBBicac,  Benfj/, 
Jaekson,  GaL 


inCW  HAMPSHIBX:  BOARD  OF 
REGISTRATION'. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  New  Hampshire 

Board  of  Ri^Btration  in  Dentistry  for  «x- 

smination  of  applieants  for  r^istration  vill 

be  held  in  Manchester,  K.  H.,  June  11  to  18> 

1907.  .    ,  „    „  . 

A.  J.  Sawteb,  Setrjf, 

Manchester,  N.  H. 


WBST  VIRGINIA  BOARD  OF 
EXAUINIERS. 

The  West  Virginia  State  Board  of  Dental 
Examiners  will  hold  their  next  meeting  for  the 
examination  of  candidates  at  Wheeling,  W. 
Ta.,  June  12.  13,  and  14,  1907.  For  further 
infonnation  address 

H.  M.  Van  Voobbis,  Se&y, 
Morgantown.  W.  Va. 


KENTUCKT  BOARD  OF 
lEXAMIlTBRS. 

The  Kentucky  State  Board  of  Dental  £z- 
uninets  will  meet  for  the  examination  of 
sf^ieants  at  Louisrille,  Kj.,  June  4,  1907, 
at  The  Masonic,  commencing  at  9  am. 

Each  applicant  for  examination  shall  be  re- 
quired to  deposit  with  the  secretary  of  the 
board  his  or  her  recent  photograph,  with 
Bignatore  on  the  reverse  aide,  both  of  which 
Bball  be  certified  to  by  the  dean  of  bis  or  her 
gndnating  ooll^,  or  other  parties  accept- 


able to  the  board.  Api^ioants  must  be  grad- 
uates of  reputable  dental  colleges. 

Every  applicant  shall  be  required  to  treat 
two  or  more  teeth  affected  with  pyorrhea;  to 
insert  two  gold  fillings;  two  amalgam  fillings; 
impression,  bite,  and  articulating  teeth  of  up- 
per and  lower  denture;  one  bridge  on  model, 
consisting  of  one  shell  and  one  Richmond 
crown  and  two  porcelain-face  dummies;  one 
gold  or  porcelain  inlay  or  Logan  crown,  one 
practical  case  diagnosis;  all  to  be  done  before 
the  board.  A  general  average  of  7S  per  cent, 
is  required.  Applicants  will  be  graded  upon 
a  basis  of  60  per  cent,  on  practical  work  and 
40  per  cent,  on  theory. 

Aj^licants  must  come  prepared  with  in- 
stnuneDts,  en^ne  and  material,  exerting 
bellows,  blowpipe,  lathe,  stones,  and  poli9hin|[ 
cones,  to  do  the  above-mentioned  work. 

The  board  would  advise  the  use  of  gold  in 
the  above  bridge,  as  it  would  cost  very  little 
more  than  Qennan  silver  after  disposing  of  it. 

Applicaticm  for  examination  must  be  made 
upon  blanks  furnished  1^  the  board,  and  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  920.00. 

J.  Bjchabo  Wallace,  President, 
The  Masonic,  Louisrille,  Ky. 


IOWA  BOARD  OF  EXAlCIKEBa 

The  Iowa  State  Board  of  Dental  Examin- 
ers will  hold  its  next  meeting  for  examination 
at  Iowa  City,  June  6,  7,  8,  10,  and  11,  1907. 
Applicant  must  hold  a  diploma  from  a  coU^ 
on  the  accredited  list  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Dental  Examiners,  and  must 
state  where  he  attended  first,  second,  and 
third  year  of  college.  Address 

£.  D.  Bboweb,  Be<^y,  Le  Mars,  Iowa. 


mNMESOTA  BOARD  OF 
BXAHIlfXRS. 

The  Minnesota  State  Board  of  Dental  Ex- 
aminers will  hold  a  special  meeting  at  the 
dental  building  of  the  atate  university,  in 
Minneapolis,  June  6,  7,  and  8,  1907.  All  ap- 
plications must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  secre- 
tary by  10  o'clock  June  6th,  as  examinations 
will  hegfia  at  10.30  o'clock  sharp.  All  blan^, 
paper,  and  patients  supplied  by  the  board. 
Operating  instruments,  etc.,  must  be  brought 
by  the  applicant.  Any  further  information 
will  be  given  by  addressing 

Gb».  S.  Todd,  Sec'y,  Lake  City,  Minn. 
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SOUTH  CABOIilNA  BOARD  OF 
BXAHIZnSRS. 

Tbk  South  Carolina  Board  of  Dental  Ex- 
aminers will  meet  in  annual  session  at  Ander- 
son,  S,  C,  on  June  28,  1907,  to  examine  appli- 
cants for  license.  For  further  information 
address 

Bbooks  Rutudqb,  Sac'y, 
Florence,  S.  C. 


CONNECTICUT  DENTAX 
COBOaSSIONERB. 

The  Dental  Commissioners  of  tfaa  State  of 
Connecticut  hereby  give  notice  that  they  will 
meet  at  Hartford  on  Thursday,  Friday,  and 
Saturday,  June  13,  14,  and  IS,  1007,  to  ex- 
amine applicants  for  license  to  practice  den- 
tistry, and  for  the  transaction  of  any  other 
business  proper  to  come  before  said  meeting. 

Applioants  should  apj^  to  the  recorder 
for  proper  blanks  and  rules  for  conducting 
tJie  examination.  Application  blanlcs  must 
be  filled  in  and  sworn  to,  and  with  fee,  filed 
with  the  recorder  on  or  before  June  6,  1907. 
By  order  of  CommUsiou. 

OiLamr  M.  Ouswold,  Reeorder, 
788  Main  st,  Hartford.  Conn. 


DISTRICT  OV  COliUHBIA  BOARD 
OF  EXAMINERS. 

The  semi-annual  examination  of  the  Board 
of  Dental  Examiners  of  the  District  of  Oolnsi- 
bia  will  take  place  July  1,  -2,  and  3,  1907. 
All  i^plicatioas  must  be  aeeompanied  with  a 
fee  of  ten  dollars,  and  should  be  fllsd  lot 
later  than  June  28d  with 

Wm.  B.  Dalt,  Bec'y. 
1340  New  York  are.  N.  W., 
Washington.  D.  C. 


VERMONT  BOARD  OF  EX- 
AHINEB8. 

A  HEETiNO  of  the  Vermont  State  Board  <d 
Dental  Examiners  for  the  examinatios  of 
candidates  will  be  held  at  the  State-home, 
Montpelier,  Vt.,  Bfonday,  Tuesday,  and  Wed- 
nesday, July  1,  2,  and  3,  1907,  eommcDdsg  st 
2  o'eloclc  of  July  let  All  applicatioH,  to- 
gether with  the  fee,  $25.00,  must  be  is  the 
hands  of  the  secretary  not  later  than  Just 
23d.  Application  blanks  and  further  iafonna' 
tion  may  be  obtained  from 

Geo.  F.  Chbret,  See'y, 
St.  Johnsinuy.  Vt 


UNITED  STATES  PATENTS 

PBRTAININa  OR  APPLIOABLB  TO  DBNTI8TRT 

ISSUED  DURING  MARCH  1907. 


Marok  S. 

Ko.  845,836,  to  EuiBB  E.  WmoHTHAir.  Gas 
regulator  for  dental  vulcanizers. 

No.  846,030,  to  WnjJAH  G.  Hullhobst.  In- 
strument tray. 

No.  846,304,  to  James  F.  Hardy.  Punch. 

Ko.  846,420,  to  Albert  W.  McKenhet.  Den- 
Ul  bracket. 

March  12. 

No.  846,900,  to  WiLUAH  0.  Blooh.  Tooth- 
brush. 

No.  846,998,  to  JcfflK  F.  HAMMOint.  Pyrom- 
eter. 


Mareh  19. 

No.  847,591,  to  H.  S.  Milueb.  Dental  hsaA- 

piece. 

No.  847,778,  to  J.  W.  Itost.  Tootli-iepft- 
rator. 


March  Sff. 

No.  848,403  to  P.  R.  SKormEB.    Dental  ob- 
tunder. 

No.  848,334,  to  P.  E.  WiuuHS.  OombiBft- 
tioa  dental  plugger. 
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ORIGINAL  GOMMDNIOATIONS. 


THE  TEBTH  IN  RELATION  TO  EAB  AND  THROAT  DI8EABS8. 


Br  C.  p.  GRAYSOIf,  HJ)m  Phlladelpbta,  Pa. 


(Read  before  the  Southern  Dental  Society  of  New  Jersey,  April  17,  1907.) 


AT  the  very  beginning  of  my  paper  I 
regret  that  my  conscience  compels 
me  to  make  a  rather  mortifying 
confeasion,  which  is  thai  I  have  much 
reason  for  believing  that  the  members 
of  my  profession,  and  even  of  my  own 
speciality,  are  not  nearly  bo  generally 
alive  to  the  intimate  Telationehip  exist- 
ing between  the  diseases  of  the  nose, 
throat,  and  ear,  and  those  of  the  teeth, 
as  are  the  members  of  yours.  It  is,  foi 
instance,  not  at  all  an  infrequent  occur- 
rence in  my  work  to  have  patients  sent 
to  me  by  some  of  the  Philf^lphia  den- 
tists who  realize  that  in  order  to  obtain 
ft  BQcoemfnl  resuU  from  some  prosthetic 
or  other  measure  that  they  contemplate, 
an  essential  preliminary  will  be  the  re- 
moval of  a  mass  of  adenoids  from  the  pa- 
tient's naao-pharyns,  or  perhaps  of  a 
IHtir  of  enlar^d  faucial  tonsils  or  a 
marked  deflection  of  the  septum  that  may 
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be  seriously  interfering  with  nasal  res- 
piration, and  consequently  with  the  nor- 
mal development  of  the  dental  arch. 

And  in  the  same  way  it  has  been 
brought  to  my  notice  that  many  of  you 
dental  surgeons  are  quick  to  recognize 
that  certain  of  the  nutritional  distur- 
bances affecting  the  teeth  are  dependent 
upon  chronic  digestive  impairment  that 
is  attributable  to  some  catarrhal  affec- 
tion of  the  nose  and  throat.  And  yet 
how  often  do  I  meet  with  cases  of 
chronic  lacunar  tonsillitis,  or  of  persist- 
ent pharyngeal  and  laryngeal  catarrhal 
inflfunmations,  that  have  resisted  treat- 
ment for  months  simply  because  the 
throat  specialist  has  entirely  overlooked 
or  has  failed  to  sufHciently  appre- 
ciate the  etiological  influence  of  a  de- 
praved dental  condition,  and  has  neg- 
lected to  call  upon  you  for  advice  and 
assistance !  It  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed 
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that  any  rhino-laryngologist  fails  to 
recognize  that  the  nose  represents,  both 
anatomically  and  physiologically,  the 
thi-eshold  of  the  respiraitory  tract,  but  is 
there  any  less  reason  for  bis  clear  percep- 
tion of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  teeth  that 
bear  precisely  the  same  relation  to  the 
digestive  tract?  Probably  no  one  would 
dispute  the  assertion  that  it  is  impossible 
to  have  a  perfectly  healthy  throat  and 
lower  air-paasages  in  association  with  an 
unhealthy  nose;  and  yet,  I  repeat,  there 
seem  to  be  a  surprisingly  large  number 
of  physicians  who  see  no  incompatibility 
between  diseased  teeth  and  a  normal  di- 
gestive tract  below  them. 

Of  course  it  is  my  privilege  to  speak 
only  of  those  portdona  of  the  digestive 
tract  with  which  my  special  work  makes 
me  the  most  familiar — the  mouth,  the 
fauces,  and  ithe  pharynx;  but  in  my  writ- 
ings and  lectures  for  almost  the  past 
score  of  years  I  have  never  neglected  tho 
opportunity  to  emphasize  the  importance 
of  gastro-intestinal  sanitation  as  an  aid 
.  to  the  successful  treatment  of  nose, 
throat,  and  ear  diseases.  There  is  never 
a  class  that  graduates  from  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania without  having  been  repeatedly 
told  that  the  very  first  thing  to  examine 
when  a  patient  presents  himself  for  the 
relief  of  some  naeal  or  ihroat  trouble  is 
the  condition  of  the  teeth. 


PHYSIOLOaiCAL  ANALOGY  BETWEEN  THE 
NOSE  AND  THE  TEETH. 

The  physiological  analogy  between  the 
nose  and  the  teeth  is  a  most  striking  one. 
It  is  the  nose  alone  that  by  filtering, 
warming,  and  moistening  the  air,  pre- 
pares it  for  its  subsequent  reception  by 
the  bronchial  tubes  and  the  pulmonary 
cells;  and  it  is  just  as  exclusively  to  the 
teeth  that  the  processes  of  digestion  and 
assimilation  look  for  the  thorough  and 
essential  preparation  of  the  food  mate- 
rials that  they  are  subsequently  to  work 
upon.  It  will  surely  be  perfectly  appar- 
ent that  the  analogy  between  these  two 
structures  extends  likewise  into  the  do- 
main of  pathology,  for  if  they  are  dis- 


eased to  any  mfiterial  extent  the  ultimo 
implication  of  the  lower  portions  of  the 
tracts  of  which  they  represent  the  bl- 
uings will  be  inevitable.  If  they  are 
dis^ised  the  respiratory  and  nntritiTe 
streams  are  both  poisoned  at  their  re- 
spective sources,  and  all  the  remote  and 
later  effects  of  this  poisoning  will  prove 
irremediable  until  these  primary  foci  of 
disease  are  restored  to  health. 

So  much  for  considerations  of  a  gen- 
eral nature,  and  now,  with  a  cloeeness 
of  their  relation  thoroughly  appreciated, 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  compile  a  list 
of  those  diseases  of  the  nose,  throat,  and 
ear  that  are  etiologically  dependent  upon 
dental  disease. 


PATHOGENIC  CONNECTION  BETWEEN  THE 
TEETH  AND  THE  MIDDLE  EAR. 

To  begin  with  the  ear,  the  frequency 
of  acute  median  otitis  in  association  with 
the  dentition  of  childhood  is  a  well- 
known  occurrence,  and  the  conveyance 
of  the  irritation  from  the  gums  to  the 
middle  ear  is  easily  explain^  by  the  in- 
tercommunication of  the  nerve  supply  of 
the  two  structures.  May  I  recall  to  your 
memories  the  communication  of  the 
greater  superficial  petrosal  nerve  with 
the  tympanic  plexus,  and  by  means  of 
the  Vidian  nerve  with  Meckel's  ganglion, 
which  is  associated  with  the  superior 
maxillary  nerve,  from  which  the  supply 
of  the  upper  teeth  is  derived.  The  small 
superficial  petrosal  nerve  is  also  in  con- 
nection with  the  itympandc  plexus  and 
joins  the  otic  ganglion,  and  in  this  way 
communicates  with  the  inferior  maxil- 
lary nerve  and  its  inferior  dental  branch 
to  the  lower  teeth.  The  pathogenic  con- 
necbion  between  the  teeth  and  the  middle 
ear  is  by  no  means  demonstrated  only  in 
children :  in  adults  I  have  failed  a  num- 
ber of  times  to  make  much  impression 
upon  chronic  purulent  inflammations  of 
the  tympanum  until  I  had  secured 
through  the  co-operation  of  the  dentist 
the  removal  of  a  persistent  reflex  irrita- 
tion of  dental  origin. 

In  passing  from  the  ear  to  the  throat, 
I  would  like  to  stop  for  a  moment  or  tro 
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at  the  nose,  and  exchange  ideas  with  you 
concerning  the  inflammations  of  the  lar- 
gest and  most  frequently  affected  of  its 
accessory  cavities — the  maxillary  sinus. 
Here  we  are  on  common  ground,  for  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  disease  in  this 
cavity  are  as  much  a  part  of  your  work 
as  of  that  of  the  rhinologist.  To  be  per- 
fectly frank,  I  must  confess  that  with 
reference  to  the  comparative  frequency 
of  etiologic  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
teeth  and  of  intranasal  disease  in  the 
production  of  the  antral  inflammations, 
I  have  been  during  the  past  twelve  or 
fifteen  years  more  or  less  of  a  shuttle- 
cock. My  first  opinion  was  that  the  teeth 
were  the  more  often  responsible  for  the 
antral  involvement,  but  during  several 
added  years  of  experience  I  accumulated 
PTifBcient  reason,  I  thought,  for  changing 
my  views,  and  gradually  came  to  believe 
that  it  was  to  infection  or  to  simple  ex- 
tention  of  inflammation  from  the  nasal 
fossae  that  the  larger  number  of  antral 
inflammations  were  due;  and  then,  once 
more,  after  an  unusually  long  and  almost 
unbroken  series  of  cases  that  were  of 
unmistakably  dental  origin,  I  drifted 
back  to  my  first  opinion.  Now,  however, 
with  a  little  further  shifting  of  my 
ground,  I  think  that  I  am  finally 
anchored,  and  I  should  say  that  if  we 
exclude  the  many  cases  of  maxillary 
sinusitis  that  are  secondary  to  the  infec- 
tive rhinitis  of  influenza  and  grippe,  the 
majority  of  all  the  others  are  traceable 
to  the  teeth.  Possibly  you  may  tell  me 
a  few  things  toni^t  that  may  compel 
me  to  modify  even  this  opinion,  but  I 
think  it  is  a  pretty  conservative  one 


now,  and  that  it  will  not  need  much 
alteration. 

THROAT  DISEASES  AND  NEGLECT  OF  THE 
TEETH. 

And  now,  to  descend  to  the  faucial  re- 
gion and  the  throat,  I  am  perfectly  con- 
fident that  many  obstinate  cases  of 
chronic  lacunar  tonsillitis  have  arisen 
from  and  have  continued  because  of  neg- 
lect of  the  teeth,  and  I  am  equally  sure 
that  in  the  production  of  a  large  number 
of  acute  infective  inflammations  of  the 
tonsils,  pyorrhea  alveolaris  and  dental 
caries  have  played  an  active  part.  Am 
I  wrong  in  thinking  that  there  could 
scarcely  be  a  more  fertile  and  nutritious 
soil  for  the  breeding  of  pathogenic  or- 
ganisms than  that  found  in  the  cavity  of 
a  carious  tooth  ?  And  when  such  cavi- 
ties become  over-populated,  it  is  but  a 
short  journey  4o  the  crypts  of  the  ton- 
sils, which  soon  become  tilie  sites  of  new 
and  thriving  bacterial  colonies. 

Finally,  I  think  that  I  am  justified 
in  believing  that  even  chronic  laryngeal 
catarrhs  may  be  maintained,  if  not  orig- 
inated, by  such  diseases  of  the  teeth  and 
gums  as  I  have  mentioned.  There  is  no 
occasion  and  there  would  be  no  excuse 
for  my  wearying  you  with  the  details  of 
a  number  of  cases  in  evidence  of  this, 
but  I  need  only  to  say  in  support  of  my 
belief  that  in  spite  of  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  health  of  the  nose  and  naso- 
pharynx, these  laryngeal  catarrhs  will 
all  prove  refractory  until  the  teeth  and 
the  alveolar  tissues  are  put  in  equally 
good  condition. 
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By  TAL  HACDOMAIfD,  Ii.R.C.9.Eld.,  DJI.S..  Vnlv.  Fa.*  1IIelb»«nie.  An»ttmlla. 


IN  this  nerve-racking  age  of  ours  all  result  is,  in  greater  or  lesser  degree  ac- 

seera  to  be  living  the  strenuous  life,  cording  to  the  length  and  intensity  of 

with  the  safety-valve  screwed  down,  the  struggle,  a  case  of  nerves!  nerves! 

and  the  determination  to  reach  the  goal  nerves ! 

of  success  or  burst  in  the  attempt.   The  Xo  one  is  perhaps  more  faced  with  the 
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difficulties  in,  dealing  with  the  over- 
wrought, highly  strung  nervous  indi- 
vidual than  the  modem  dentist.  From 
earliest  times  <there  has  existed  an  almost 
instinctive  dread  of  the  dental  chair  and 
its  associations.  In  those  early  times, 
with  clumsy  instruments,  with  lack  of 
knowledge  of  asepsis,  and  without  an- 
esthetics, the  operator  being  also  with- 
out any  scientific  knowledge  of  his  craft, 
small  wonder  that  such  a  dread  existed ! 

But  time  has  rolled  on,  and  with  it 
the  modem  dentist  has  been  evolved, 
with  a  more  or  less  exact  knowled^  of 
his  work  batten  of  scientific  trainizu; 
and  the  assistance  of  beautiful  instru- 
ments, anesthetics  general  and  local, 
and  asepsis-  The  forceps  has  replaced 
the  barlMirous  locking  key,  and  the  den- 
tal engine  has  reached  perfection,  and  is 
no  longer  the  "infernal  machine"  of  our 
forefathers.  With  all  ordinary  dental 
operations  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
associate  extreme  pain;  aild  the  old- 
time  dread  is  gradually  becoming  dust- 
covered  in  the  recesses  of  ancient  memo- 
ries. 

PAIN  IN  CAVITY  PREPABATION. 

In  cavity  preparations,  for  example, 
it  is  seldom  that  extreme  pain  need  be 
caused  if  the  operator  have  the  neces- 
sary knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
tooth.  One  of  the  greatest  causes  of 
pain  is,  I  feel  sure,  the  use  of  blunt  burs, 
also  too  prolonged  use  in  one  spot,  caus- 
ing overheating  with  its  resultant  pain. 
In  many  cases  it  is  sufficient  to  use  a 
warm  solution  of  sodium  bicarbonate  to 
^lay  any  hypersensitiveness  of  dentin,  es- 
pecially where  the  cavity  has  been  left 
for  a  few  days  with  a  cotton  dressing  in 
it.  If  this  plan  fails,  or  in  addition  to  it, 
the  usual  methods,  i.e.  applying  carbolic 
or  Robinson's  remedy,  etc.,  after  thor- 
oughly drying  the  cavity,  may  be  em- 
ployed, and  are  usually  found  to  be  effi- 
cacious. These  and  sharp  burs  are  the 
simple  remedies  sufficient  for  ordinary 
cases  in  the  average  patient.  But  the  ner- 
vous patient  comes  along,  afraid  of  any- 
thing and  everything,  and  pain,  however 
slight,  is  "acute."   Also,  in  the  average 


patient,  a  really  hypersensitive  cavity  19 
met  with.  How  must  we  deal  with  such 

cases? 

Remedies  are  at  hand;  so  also  is  the 
danger  of  their  abuse — as  ably  pointed 
out  in  the  editorial  in  the  December 
issue  of  the  Cosmos^  wherein  it  is  said 
that  "The  resort  to  anesthetics,  or  other 
artificial  means  for  escaping  the  primal 
curse,  is  too  often  a  device  which  'makes 
cowards  of  us  all/  by  destroying  the 
powers  of  both  moral  and  physical  re- 
sistance to  the  ordinary  stress  of  life. 
There  is  a  danger  in  this  tendency 
to  continually  'sugar-coat*  disagreeable 
human  sensations,  because  it  will  in  time 
destroy  the  power  of  human  endurance." 

ON   THE   USE  OP  COCAIN  INJECTION. 

Alsoj  the  same  editorial,  in  criticizing 
the  method  of  obtunding  sensitive  den- 
tin advocated  by  Professor  Touchard  and 
others,  that  of  cocain  injection,  takes  ex- 
ception as  to  the  risk  of  introducing  "a 
poisonous  drag  into  the  circulation, 
with  its  attendant  risks  of  septic  infec- 
tion;" and  continues,  "and  while  fiom 
a  scientific  p(nnt  of  view  the  method  de- 
scribed by  Touchard  is  interesting,  and 
while  it  may  have  a  useful  place  in  iso- 
lated and  extreme  cases,  we  consider  its 
promulgation  as  a  method  to  be  gener- 
ally employed  as  one  fraught  with  targe 
possibilities  of  danger.  We  regard  it  ss 
wrong  on  moral  grounds,  because  it 
panders  to  that  weakness  of  nervons  re- 
sistance which  is  the  basis  of  inebrie^, 
hysteria,  low  moral  tone,  and  loss  of 
vigor,  which  in  its  protean  manifesta- 
tions is  so  insidiously  undermining  the 
social  fabric." 

The  dangers  so  pointed  out  of  the 
indiscriminate  use  of  this  method  of  an- 
esthesia are  very  real,  and  cannot  be 
too  frequently  brought  before  the  dental 
profession  or  public.  With  many  dis- 
tinctly nervous  and  hysterical  cases  it 
requires  but  one  or  two  visits,  with  firm 
sympathy  and  care,  to  reduce  such  pa- 
tients to  a  normal  level,  so  to  speak.  It 
will  generally  be  found  that  such  indi- 
viduals have  suffered  severely — and  al! 
too  unnecessarily — at  other  hands,  and 
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hare  good  reason  for  the  fear  which  it  is 
the  &9t  duty  of  the  operator  to  dissi- 
pate. 

When  "pain  within  reasonable  limits" 
is  looked  upon  as  a  "moral  tonic,"  it  at 
once  calls  for  a  definition  of  "a  reason- 
able lunit." 

"pain  within  SEASONABLE  LIMITS." 

When  chloroform  and  ether  were  first 
introduced,  strong  objection  was  raised 
in  many  quarters  against  any  attempt 
"to  annul  a  pain  that  God  bad  intended 
should  be  borne."  More  especially  was 
this  heard  in  connection  with  midwifery 
and  the  use  of  chloroform.  Many 
Tomen  can  go  through  even  the  ordeal 
of  childbearing  without  a  thought  of  any 
anesthetic.  Modem  dress  has  no  doubt 
done  much  to  render  ihat  ordeal  more 
difficult  in  many  cases,  but  even  to  the 
savage  such  anesthesia  would  often  come 
as  a  blessing,  and  few  would  now  be 
fimnd  to  refuse  its  aid. 

The  "reasonable  limit"  must  depend 
apon  two  factors — (1)  The  indiTidual. 
(2)  The  operator. 

Many  people  have  a  dread  of  a  general 
anesthetic,  and  it  seems  unnecessary  to 
subject  snch  persons  to  one  if  some  safe 
local  anesthetic  will  answer — provided 
anythiog  at  all  is  necessary.  Take  a 
case  in  which  the  extraction  of  one  or 
more  teeth  is  called  for.  Are  we  to  use 
a  local  or  a  general  anesthetic  ?  We  must 
first  consider  which  class  is  the  safer, 
and  again  make  further  choice  from 
whichever  class,  local  or  general,  is 
chosen.  3o,  again,  occasion  may  arise 
in  which  we  must  consider  whether  a  cav- 
ity, which  is  extremely  sensitive,  should 
be  prepared  with  or  without  other  than 
the  ordinary  means  of  obtunding  sensi- 
tive dentin.  Is  the  pain  or  the  anesthe- 
tic employed  likely  to  do  most  injury  to 
the  individual? 

I  have  known  of  dentists  who,  to  ob- 
tain a  slight  peripheral  anesthesia,  al- 
lowed the  patient  <to  inhale  from  time  to 
time  a  small  quantity  of  ether  or  chloro- 
form—a  practice  sufficiently  dangerous 
to  condemn  absolutely  in  the  mere  men- 
tion. 


In  1905,  when  in  Edinburgh,  I  was  im- 
pressed by  'the  major  operations  so  fre- 
quently performed  with  the  aid  of  co- 
cain  and  adrenalin  chlorid,  or  with 
eucain  and  adrenalin  chlorid,  though  the 
first  combination  was  much  preferred. 
I  was  also  struck  with  the  growing  use 
of  cocain  solutions  for  purposes  oi  ex- 
traction. Seeing  the  use  of  cocain  so 
successful  in  general  surgery,  I  could  not 
see  why  it  should  not  t«  safely  used  by 
the  dentist,  and  determined  myself  to 
try  it,  first  for  cases  of  extraction.  In 
these  cases  I  worked  with  a  1  per  cent,  so- 
lution of  cocain  hydrochlorid,  and  the 
results  so  pleased  me  that  one  day,  in 
cutting  an  extremely  sensitive  cavity  in 
which  I  had  tried  all  the  usual  remedies 
without  good  result,  I  injected  35  minims 
of  the  1  per  cent,  solution  around  the 
tooth.  The  result  was  a  slightly  lessened 
sensitivity  of  the  dentin,  but  not  greatly 
so.  I  l^t  a  dressing  in  the  tooth,  and 
next  day  used  the  combination  of  cocain 
and  adrenalin  chlorid,  and  the  effect  was 
complete  anesthesia  of  the  hypersensitive 
dentin. 

Since  that  time  I  have  used  the  com- 
bination for  all  extractions  in  which  I 
have  used  local  anesthesia,  also  in  the 
few  cases  in  which  I  have  found  it  nec- 
essary for  purposes  of  excavation.  Al- 
though I  have  used  it  in  some  150  cases 
of  extraction  I  have  never  had  the  slight- 
est sign  of  sloughing  or  ill  effect.  My 
method  has  been  as  follows : 

METHOD    OP    using  COCAIN-ADRENALIN 
SOLUTION. 

Preparaiion  of  solution.  To  a  1  per 
cent,  solution  of  cocain  hydrochlorid  I 
add  an  equal  quantity  of  a  1 : 10,000  so- 
lution of  adrenalin  chlorid  in  normal 
saline  solution.  This  gives  me  therefore 
a  solution  containing  ^  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  cocain  with  1 : 20,000  of  adrenalin. 
This  strength  is  sufficient  to  give  perfect 
anesth^ia  when  from  10  to  15  minims 
are  injected  around  the  tooth,  either  for 
extraction  or  excavation;  and  working 
with  a  solution  of  known  strength  is 
essential  in  order  to  keep  within  safe 
limtts.    The  gum  is  now  well  swabbed 
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with  an  antiseptic  solution  over  the  area 
to  be  injected  on  both  sides  of  the  tooth. 
The  injection  is  now  made  slowly,  the 
blanching  of  the  gum  giving  a  rough  idea 
of  'the  extent  injected.  I  do  not  find  it 
necessary  to  mflike  a  very  deep  injec- 
tion, and  never  inject  with  the  point  of 
the  needle  on  the  perioateumj  as  I  be- 
lieve that  may  be  one  source  of  trouble 
met  with;  for  I  can  conceive  that  if  in- 
jected into  the  resisting  periosteal  or 
bone  tissue,  the  congestion  which  always 
follows  the  use  of  cocain  might  cause 
thrombosis  (through  strangulation)  in 
the  small  vessels  of  that  area  just  as  does  ■ 
arsenic  when  applied  to  the  dental  pulp. 
With  this  precaution  and  the  use  of  a 
thoroughly  sterilized  syringe  and  fresh 
solution,  there  can  be  but  little  danger 
of  cellulitis,  sloughing,  or  necrosis.  Al- 
though Drs.  Cryer  and  Perry  have  re- 
ported cases  of  necrosis  and  ascending 
degeneration  of  nerve  trunks  after  the 
use  of  cocain  injections,  by  other  opera- 
tors, they  could  not  give  the  requisite  in- 
formation as  to  conditions  under  which 
the  injections  were  made  as  regards 
health  and  condition  of  patient,  prepara- 
tion of  mouth,  sterilization  of  Byrmge  and 
fresh  solution  or  strength  of  the  solution 
used.  I  am  of  opinion  that  in  those 
cases  due  regard  to  these  points  by  the 
operators  did  not  obtain. 

The  use  of  the  adrenalin  enables  a  con- 
siderably less  and  weaker  quantity  of  co- 
cain to  be  used  J  for  by  its  constricting 
action  on  the  vessels  of  the  part  it  delays 
the  too  rapid  absorption  of  the  cocain 
and  so  gives  it  a  longer  time  in  contact 
with  the  parts  it  is  sought  to  anesthetize. 

The  resulting  anesthesia  is  no  doubt 
in  part  due  to  the  direct  action  of  the 
drugs  and  in  part  a  pressure  anesthesia. 
The  increased  pressure  caused  by  the 
volume  of  the  solution  restricted  by  the 
tissues  assists  in  forcing  the  drugs  into 
the  tissue  adjacent  and  so  helps  the 
anesthetic  action. 

Already  some  men  use  cocain  and 
adrenalin  in  the  preparation  of  all  cavi- 
ties simply  for  the  sake  of  a  "painless" 
reputation  and  without  a  due  regard  to 
the  merits  of  the  case.  Such  abuse  is 
to  be  utterly  condemned  as  unworthy  of 


the  profession.  It  is  the  abuse  and  not 
the  judicious  use  of  any  mode  of  pro- 
cedure that  is  open  to  criticism. 

Even  if  the  patient  object  to  a  gen- 
eral anesthetic  for  an  extraction,  it  is  for 
the  operator  to  jn^e  whether  he  should 
or  should  not  operate  under  one.  The 
feelings  of  the  patient  must  on  no  &^ 
count  be  allowed  to  override  the  better 
judgment  of  the  operator. 

If  the  operator  incline  to  cocain  rather 
than  to  a  general  anesthetic,  he  must  first 
be  sure  that  the  risk  is  less  in  "intro- 
ducing a  poisonous  drug  into  the  circa- 
lation"  by  this  method,  than  by  in- 
halation as  with  a  general  anesUietic. 
Cocain  may  be  considered  contra-indi- 
cated in  eases  of  known  peculiar  suscep- 
tibility to  its  toxic  effects,  in  pregnancy, 
in  hysterical  subjects — in  all  those, 
indeed,  to  whom  slight  shock  is  likely  to 
bring  untoward  effects.  In  such  cases 
nitrous  oxid  is  considerably  safer,  esi«- 
cially  in  the  hands  of  the  novice.  The 
likelihood  of  the  cocain  habit  being  in- 
duced is,  I  believe,  remote  where  so  small 
a  quantity  and  so  weak  a  solution  as  I 
have  described  is  used. 

The  flush  and  rapid  pulse  caused  by 
the  adrenalin  after  the  first  few  minims 
are  injected  rapidly  pass  away  and  need 
not  cause  alarm. 

PBECAUTIONS. 

If  used  for  excavating  sensitive  den- 
tin, I  would  emphasize  the  fact  that  it  is 
seldom  necessary.  ^Tiere  it  will  be  found 
useful  is  in  painful  cervical  cavities.  In 
cavities  which  are  in  close  proximity  to 
the  pulp,  or  where  the  pulp  has  been 
much  irritated,  the  use  of  cocain  and 
adrenalin  is,  I  believe,  distinctly  contri- 
indicated,  for  the  after-congestion  mty 
cause  further  pain  and  even  death  of  the 
pulp.  In  any  case  where  used  for  e.v 
cavating  I  think  it  advisable  on  com- 
pletion of  the  filling  to  use  a  counter- 
irritant  on  the  gum  to  lessen  the  risk 
of  after-congestion  of  the  pulp.  I  also 
desire  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  onh 
a  ^  per  cent,  solution  of  cocain  is  neces- 
sary, and  that  whatever  strength  is 
employed  not  more  than  ^  grain  of  co- 
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Gain  shotild  be  injected.  Thorough  asep- 
sis is  a  meet  nectary  adjunct  to  suc- 
cess in  this  as  in  any  other  operation, 
and  I  fear  that  the  syringe  including  the 
needle,  is  too  frequently  a  sad  offender 
in  this  respect.  The  solutions  used 
should  be  freshly  prepared,  and  the  habit 
of  filling  the  syringe  from  the  bottle 
cfutnot  be  too  strongly  condemned. 
Rather  pour  out  the  quantity  required 
into  a  sterilized  porcelain  dish,  or 
watch-glass,  and  fill  the  syringe  from 
that. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  while 
I  agree  in  great  part  with  the  sentiments 
expre^d'in  the  December  editorial  re- 
ferred to,  I  do  not  altogether  do  so. 

There  is  surely  a  moral  courage  requi- 
site to  bow  to  defeat  and  to  cry 
"Enough  V*  as  well  as  to  continne  a  hope- 


less struggle  at  the  certain  cost  of  wreck- 
ing 'the  organism.  So,  in  considering  the 
degree  of  pain  to  be  inflicted  and  en- 
diued,  we  must  weigh  it  in  the  scale  with 
the  chosen  anesthetic,  and  judge  as  to 
whether  the  pain  or  the  anesthetic  will  do 
the  least  harm;  and  in  the  majority  of 
cases  where  it"  is  necessary  to  so  con- 
sider, I  believe  the  verdict  will  be  for 
the  anesthetic.  The  Spartan  youth  who 
hid  the  stolen  wolf  beneath  his  toga  and 
suffered  the  agony  of  disembowelment 
rather  than  utter  the  cry  that  would  pro- 
claim him  a  thief  showed  a  rare  courage. 
But  that  same  Spartan  youth,  of  such 
proved  grit,  by  casting  out  the  wolf, 
acknowledging  his  lapse,  and  devoting 
the  vital  energy  thus  saved  to  better 
things  had  surely  done  his  country  an 
infinitely  greater  service! 


OBAIi  HYGIENE  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND  INSTITUTIONS: 
WHAT  ABB  WE  GOING  TO  DO  ABOUT  IT? 


Br  aiCHABD  QRADT,  HJ>.,  Anuvolla,  Hd. 


(Read  at  the  union  meeting  of  the  Maryland  State  Dental  AHsociatlon  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  Dental  Society,  Washinffton,  June  9,  190tf.) 


A DENTAL  practitioner's  insistence 
upon  the  value  of  the  teeth  and  the 
importance  of  their  preservation  is 
quite  often  regarded  by  the  laity  as  a 
professional  exaggeration  which  need 
not  be  taken  too  seriously.  What  is  said 
in  dental  journals  is  to  a  great  extent  in- 
effective, because  of  their  failure  to 
reach  the  people.  Hence  the  progress  of 
public  sentiment  respecting  the  teeth  has 
been  necessarily  alow. 

It  is  seldom  that  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  declare  ourselves  in  public,  or 
that  anything  said  by  us  on  the  subject 
of  dentistry,  or  the  teeth,  commands 
general  attention;  yet  when  Professor 
Osier,  in  an  address  in  England  last  fall, 
urged  that  the  mouth  and  its  contained 
organs  be  kept  in  a  clean  and  hygienic 
condition,  together  with  routine  inspec- 


tion of  the  teeth  of  school  children,  and 
educating  the  public  along  dental  lines 
80  that  better  nutrition  and  conmquently 
better  hefdth  may  be  secured,  these  senti- 
ments which  have  been  uttered  by  us 
for  years  were  published  in  many  medi- 
cal journals  and  newspapers,  accompa- 
nied at  times  with  favorable  editorial 
comment. 

SOME  PHEVIOUS  WOEK  ON  THIS  SUBJECT. 

The  subject  chosen  for  me  by  the  com- 
mittee of  arrangements  is  not  a  new 
theme  in  my  hands,  but  is  one  on  which 
my  pen  and  voice  have  often  been  busy. 
In  a  reprint  of  my  graduation  thesis 
in.  1879,  I  appended  some  rules  for  pre- 
serving the  teeth,  with  the  comment  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  subject  of  personal 
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character  so  sadly  neglected,  or  so  little 
understood  by  the  public,  as  the  care  of 
the  teeth.  Later  being  made  chairman 
of  the  Maryland  State  Dental  Associa- 
tion committee  on  oral  hygiene  in  public 
schools,  I  made  a  study  of  the  question 
under  three  heads — What  do  we  want? 
Why  do  we  want  it?  What  is  the  best 
way  of  getting  it? — in  a  paper  read  be- 
fore the  American  Medical  Association 
entitled  "Co-operation  of  the  Public 
Schools  in  Teaching  Good  Teeth,  Good 
Health."  Still  later  (in  1900)  I  offered 
a  resolution  in  the  National  Dental  Asso- 
ciation, asking  for  the  appointment  of  a 
special  committee  to  consider  the  ex- 
pediency of  inaugurating  steps  looking 
to  the  co-operation  of  the  public  schools 
in  teaching  oral  hygiene,  and  upon  the 
appointment  of  such  a  committee,  was 
made  its  chairman— an  office  which  I  en- 
deavored to  fill  with  conscientious  fidel- 
ity up  to  the  time  it  was  entrusted  to 
another  last  year,  having  been  in  com- 
munication with  dentists  at  home  and 
abroad  who  have  made  uniform  examina- 
tions of  the  teeth  of  children  from  six 
to  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  results  of 
this  systematic  propaganda  are  recorded 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  National  Den- 
tal Association  from  1900  to  1903  in- 
elusive;  in  the  Transactions  of  the  In- 
ternational Dental  Congress  (1904). 
under  the  title  "Benefits  of  Mastication 
and  Insalivation,"  and  elsewhere  in  cir- 
culars and  dental  joumak.  I  have  en- 
deavored to  keep  the  subject  alive  and  get 
it  a  hearing  whenever  in  my  power.  It 
is  encouraging  to  know  that  good  ideas 
have  extraordinary  vitality. 

Can  I  find  anything  new  to  say  on 
this  question,  which  is  assuming  greater 
importance  in  the  minds  of  conscientious 
and  progressive  practitioners,  whose  sole 
and  unselfish  purpose  is  to  promote 
hygienic  conditions  in  the  mouth,  and 
who  recognize  that  there  is  a  responsi- 
bility resting  on  the  profession  which 
should  command  serious  consideration? 
Can  I  place  old  thoughts  in  such  a  new 
light  that  they  may,  perchance,  strike  a 
responsive  chord,  and  by  so  doing  stimu- 
late other  thoughts  to  our  advantage  ?  I 
speak  from  the  varied  experience  of 


twenty-seven  years  as  a  visiting  dentist  to 
schools  and  imtitutions,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity such  as  few,  if  any,  dentists  have 
had  of  noting  the  teeth  of  young  people 
from  six  to  twenty-four  years  of  age. 

AS    OTHERS    SEE  US. 

We  stand  in  the  limelight  of  the 
twentieth  century,  and  have  earned  for 
ourselves  an  honorable  place;  but  judged 
by  a  distinguished  educator  quoted  b; 
Dr.  Potter  of  Boston,  "The  dental  pro- 
fession seems  most  interested  in  repair- 
ing broken-down  structures,  and  too 
little  in  preventing  such  conditions";  or 
in  the  words  of  Governor  Hastings  of 
Pennsylvania,  "Dentists  live  inside  a 
tooth  until  they  become  cranks." 

In  these  pictures  we  "see  ourselves  as 
others  see  us,''  and  the  words  are  some- 
what confirmed  by  Dr.  Crawford  of 
Nashville,  who  says,  "We  get  together 
and  brag  about  being  the  greatest  pro- 
fession in  the  world.  Let  us  get  up  and 
stop  bragging,  and  do  something !  Den- 
tal caries  is  ravaging  this  country;  this 
is  attributable  very  largely  to  our  leth- 
argy. Let  us  get  up  and  do  something; 
then  the  people  will  stop  calling  us 
'tooth-carpenters,'  and  will  pay  some  at- 
tention to  what  we  say.  We  should  act 
as  a  solid  phalanx,  and  when  a  man  sees 
a  right  thing  he  should  indorse  it, 
whether  it  comes  from  the  east,  vest, 
north,  or  south.  Let  us  stand  up  for 
what  is  right." 

Dentistry  as  an  organized  profession 
is  younger  than  either  law  or  medicine. 
The  public  is  consequently  not  so  famil- 
iar with  it  and  the  benefits  it  confers, 
but  gains  its  knowledge  largely  from 
grossly  misleading  advertisements  of  the 
dental  parlors.  Many  dentists  do  not 
take  the  trouble  to  teach  their  patients 
how  essential  sound  teeth  are  to  their 
well-being — the  relation  of  clean  teeth  to 
good  health— that  cleanliness  does  away 
largely  with  the  tendency  to  decay.  A 
campaign  of  education  should  be  carried 
on  in  every  dental  office,  and  by  every 
dental  organization.  The  responsibility 
of  every  dentist  is  great ;  the  responsibil- 
ity of  every  dental  and  medical  school, 
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and  of  every  dental  association  and  dental 
examining  board,  is  greater.  We  are  all 
responsible  to  the  future.  "That  one 
should  be  ignorant  who  has  capacity  for 
knowledge — ihvs  I  call  tragedy,"  says 
Carlyle. 

Civil  service  Teform  is  so  wide  in  its 
scope  that  we  find  it  has  special  interest 
for  every  class  of  the  people.  The  fact 
that  it  requires  a  physical,  as  well  as  a 
mental  and  moral  examination  of  candi- 
dates for  ofiBee,  commends  it  to  all  who 
are  especially  interested  in  the  physical 
improvement  of  the  race.  The  hygienic 
value  of  the  dental  feature  came  out  un- 
expectedly at  a  meeting  of  the  National 
Civil  Service  Reform  League,  which  I 
attended  recently  in  this  city.  One  of 
the  speakers  told  of  a  mechanic  in  the 
"East  side"  of  New  York,  who,  having 
achieved  popularity  in  his  neighborhood, 
aspired  to  become  a  "ward  leader/'  A 
proper  preliminary  step,  he  decided, 
yns  to  be  enrolled  on  the  police  force. 
He  attended  night  school  to  fit  himself 
for  the  necessary  examination,  which  he 
passed  with  credit;  but  he  was  rejected 
by  the  physical  examiners  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  the  victim  of  dyspepsia. 
His  teeth  had  been  neglected  in  his 
youth,  mastication  was  imperfect,  and 
dyspepsia  was  the  result.  The  examiners 
held  very  wisely  that  dyspepsia  tends  to 
irritability;  and  that  a  man  suffering 
with  this  disease  would  lack  the  judicial 
calm  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the 
Xew  York  policemen.  The  man  was  an 
altruist  in  spite  of  his  dyspepsia.  He 
went  to  his  friends  and  supporters  and 
told  his  experience,  and  the  result  was  a 
boom  in  tooth-brushes  throughout  the 
entire  ward. 

A  MATTEU  OF  TIME. 

If  we  expect  immediate  results  from 
education,  we  shall  be  disappointed.  It 
is  safe  to  estimate  that  it  t^es  a  period 
of  from  thirty  to  fifty  years — let  us  say 

the  time  of  one  generation — to  secure  the 
popular  approval  of  matters  of  minor  im- 
portance; while  to  establish  greater  prin- 
ciples, a  longer  period  is  usually  in- 
rdved.    If  we  take  a  more  extended 


view  of  the  subject,  and  point  the  public 
in  the  right  direction,  the  condition  is 
not  hopeless.  It  is  "up  to  us,"  in  the 
language  of  the  day,  to  follow  the  high 
ideas  of  Dr.  S.  G.  Perry  of  New  York, 
who  says,  "The  social  as  well  as  the 
professional  status  of  the  dentist  of 
today  is  determined  by  the  dentist  him- 
self. If  he  be  an  educated  gentleman, 
all  high  places  will  be  open  to  him." 
As  to  the  future  he  says,  "I  venture  to 
predict  that  we  shall  acquire  a  keener 
sense  of  our  responsibilities,  be  more 
alert  in  the  prevention  of  diseases  of  the 
teeth,  and  more  careful  to  instruct  our 
patients  in  their  proper  care.  We  shall 
be  more  alive  to  the  importance  of  pro- 
phylaxis. It  will  eventually  assume  first 
place  in  our  practice." 

DB.  EVAXS'  RECEPTION  BY  XAPOLEON  III. 

Dr.  Evans  in  his  "Memoira"  just  pub- 
lished, says  of  Napoleon  III,  "He  found 
the  dental  art  to  be  of  great  use  to  him, 
and  accordingly  had  an  excellent  opinion 

of  dentists  in  general,  and  saw  no  rea- 
son why  they  should  not  be  as  proud  of 
their  specialty  as  the  practitioners  of  any 
branch  of  medicine  or  surgery";  and 
adds  "I  was  richly  repaid  in  many  ways, 
but  more  especially  by  the  direct  support 
and  encouragement  he  gave  me  in  the 
practice  of  my  art  and  the  social  con- 
sideration he  accorded  to  me,  and 
through  me  to  my  profession.  At  a  ball 
to  which  Mrs.  Evans  and  myself  had 
been  invited,  we  overheard  a  conversa- 
tion. *Who  is  that  woman?'  said  one 
lady  to  another;  'she  is  so  delicate  and 
lady-like — she  looks  like  an  American!' 
*Ye8,  she  is,'  was  the  reply;  'and  only 
think,  she  is  the  wife  of  a  dentist!  How 
dreadful !'  A  few  minutes  later  the 
emperor  approached  us  and  shook  hands 
with  us  both. 

"As  an  American  citizen  I  had  never 
thought  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to 
feel  ashamed  of  myself  socially,  or  that 
I  was  to  bo  deprived  of  the  privileges  and 
civilities  usually  conceded  to  practition- 
ers of  the  liberal  arts  and  professions. 
The  emperor  quickly  saw  how  I  felt 
about  the  position  I  was  to  hold  in  his 
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immediate  entourage;  and,  since  he  was 
not  disposed  to  recognize  digtinctions  of 
any  kind  among  men,  except  such  as 
were  detennined  by  intelligence,  per- 
sonal accomplishments,  or  special  abili- 
ties, I  was  very  soon  admitted  to  the 
Elys^  officially  on  a  footing  of  equality 
wi{h  doctors  of  medicine,  su^;eons,  uni- 
versity professors,  and  men  of  science  in 
general.  When  the  court  was  estab- 
lished, I  received  my  appointment  of 
'surgeon  dentist,'  and  in  the  same  form 
and  on  the  same  terms  as  the  other  doc- 
tors and  surgeons.  My  court  dress  was 
the  gold-embroideTed  special  uniform 
worn  by  every  member  of  the  medical 
staff.  We  all  received  the  same  compen- 
sation. Once  having  a  standing  at  the 
imperial  court,  the  way  was  opened  for 
my  reception  at  other  courts.  I  am 
sure  that  the  consideration  which  had 
been  shown  to  me  by  nearly  all  the  royal 
families  of  Europe  has  been  of  very  great 
service  to  me  personally;  and  I  am 
equally  sure,  but  still  more  pleased  to  be- 
lieve, that  my  profession  has  been  bene- 
fited and  honored  also." 

dr.  oliver  ots  the  status  of  the 
"contract  dental  SUEOEON." 

All  of  which — especially  the  "footing 
of  equality  with  doctors  of  medicine," 
"same  compensation,"  and  "gold-em- 
broidered special  uniform  worn  by  every 
member  of  the  medical  staff" — is  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  picture  presented 
by  Dr.  Oliver,  TJ.  S.  Army  Dental  Sur- 
geon at  West  Point,  in  his  paper  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  National  Dental  As- 
sociation. He  said  "The  present  status  of 
the  contract  dental  surgeon  is  continu- 
ally a  source  of  humiliation  and  degra- 
dation to  all,  and  to  those  more  sensitive 
men,  who  have  occupied  social  positions 
at  their  homes  equal  to  the  best  in  their 
several  communities,  it  is  of  course  more 
keenly  felt.  In  the  matter  of  uniform 
we  are  especially  unfortunate.  .  .  . 
It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  tell  a  den- 
tal surgeon  from  an  enlisted  man  of  the 
Hospital  Corps  at  a  distance  of  ten  feet. 
.  .  .  It  seems  a  great  injustice  to  edu- 
cated professional  men,  who  have  spent 


years  in  acquiring  a  technical  and  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  their  specialty,  and 
who  have  qualified  before  a  competent 
examining  board  before  entering  the  ser- 
vice, to  be  so  meanly  uniformed.  .  .  . 
What  is  urgently  required  is  .  .  . 
that  there  may  be  some  future  held  oat 
to  the  successful  and  efficient  dental 
surgeon  .  .  .  where  he  may  en- 
joy the  social  distinction  of  a  post 
without  reserve  and  without  feelings  of 
humility,  and  can  appear  like  the  ret 
of  the  officers  at  the  various  functions, 
formal  and  informal,  and  who  at  varions 
military  ceremonies  can  feel  and  act  as 
an  officer  and  a  gentleman." 

With  the  development  of  the  mechan- 
ical aspect  of  dentistry,  which  has  re- 
sulted in  such  a  degree  of  perfection  in 
methods,  appliances,  and  technique  of 
dental  practice  as  to  leave  little  room 
for  further  improvement  of  a  radical 
character,  has  come,  as  a  resolt  of  ex- 
perience, a  fuller  knowledge  of  its  limi- 
tations as  a  remedial  agency.  It  may 
be  pleasing  to  some  to  learn  of  the  ad- 
miration of  the  English  writer  who  tells 
in  the  Fortnightly  Review  that  *Tinn- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dei^ists  are  for- 
ever filling  and  scraping  and  palling 
American  teeth,"  and  who  says,  "The 
American  dentist  is  the  greatest  in  the 
world.  Not  only  does  he  produce  an  ex- 
act copy  of  nature,  but  his  is  the  only  in- 
stance known  to  science  where  human  in- 
genuity excels  nature's — his  teeth  do  not 
ache";  or  the  words  of  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  "The  dental  profession  ha? 
taken  from  old  age  its  most  unwelcome 
feature,  and  lengthened  enjoyable 
human  life  far  beyond  the  limit  of  years 
when  the  toothless  and  purblind  patri- 
arch might  well  exclaim,  1  have  no 
pleasure  in  them !' " 

I  believe  we  have  come  to  a  point  in 
our  history  where  we  should  take  another 
step,  and  a  very  important  one,  where 
in  the  words  of  Edward  Everett  Hale, 
"We  must  serve  the  world,  not  like  the 
handcraftsman,  for  a  stipend  accurately 
representing  the  work- done,  but  as  those 
who  deal  with  infinite  values  and  confer 
benefits  as  freely  and  nobly  as  does 
nature." 
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ORAL  IIVUIENJ^. 

Not  repeating  what  I  have  previously 
written,  except  for  reference,  I  want  to 
plead  in  this  twenty-minute  paper — and 
not  tai  your  patience  longer — for  oral 
hygiene — which  includes  dental  exam- 
ination and  attention — in  public  schools 
and  institutions  for  the  children  of  the 
state,  snch  as  schools  for  orphans  and  the 
blind,  hospitals,  reformatories,  and 
fresh-air  societies;  and  to  ask  the  mem- 
bers of  this  union  meeting  to  say  what 
they  are  going  to  do  about  it,  especially 
in  providing  leaflets  to  be  used  in 
school  physiologies. 

Personally,  I  have  been  earnestly 
striving  for  years  to  make  Instruction 
in  oral  hygiene  an  essential  part  of 
public  school  education,  which  would  be 
an  agency  to  bring  such  knowledge  into 
the  home  life  of  the  people,  thus  identi- 
fying it  with  the  health  of  the  house- 
bold.  I  have  made  routine  examina- 
tions of  the  teeth  and  recorded  them  on 
charts — which  correct  errors  in  those 
previously  published — thus  confirming 
statements  that  a  systematic  examination 
of  the  teeth  of  children  at  home  and 
abroad  reveals  the  fact  that  from  ninety- 
tro  to  ninety-five  per  cent,  have  defec- 
tive teeth,  so  that  there  is  no  longer  need 
of  further  statistics  of  this  kind;  have 
called  attention  to  the  mischievous  teach- 
ing respecting  the  teeth  in  school  physi- 
ologies; have  issued  pamphlets  to  school 
officers  as  a  means  of  spreading  informa- 
tion respecting  the  need  of  teaching  oral 
hygiene  in  public  schools,  believing  that 
school  officers  and  other  friends  of  edu- 
cfltion  will  be  most  willing  to  receive  it. 
The  parent,  the  teacher,  and  the  news- 
paper editor,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  enlisted 
in  the  cause.  The  scheme  is  essentially 
aQ  educative  one,  and  thousands  of  den- 
tists, scattered  tiiroughout  the  country, 
vho  command  confidence  and  respect, 
can  be  counted  on  to  assist  in  the  work, 
which  would  be  entirely  altmistic  and 
free  from  what  might  be  called  profes- 
sional selfishness.  Now  what  have  you 
done,  personally  ? 

In  this  city  (Washington)  Dr.  H.  C. 
Thompson  informs  me,  relative  to  school 


liygieue:  "We  undertook  that  work  oo 
plans  of  extensive  scale,  when,  by  reason 
of  the  .superintendent,  it  was  stopped. 
He  wanted  us  to  do  all  the  work  and  give 
the  results  to  him,  thereby  giving  him 
credit  for  it  all,  and  allowing  the  profes- 
sion to  remain  in  the  background.  Of 
course  everything  stopped  right  there, 
and  still  stands  status  quo." 

In  Baltimore,  a  committee  of  which  I 
was  chairman — with  Dr.  B.  Holly  Smith, 
the  president  of  the  National  Dental 
Association,  who  appointed  the  commit- 
tee on  oral  hygiene  in  public  schools.  Dr. 
Q.  Marshall  Smith,  who  seconded  the 
resolution  in  the  National  Dental  Asso- 
ciation calling  for  the  appointment  of 
the  committee,  and  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Mills,  on 
whose  motion  the  Maryland  State  Dental 
Association  appointed  a  standiag  com- 
mittee on  oral  hygiene — appeared  before 
members  of  the  school  board  by  invi- 
tation fully  four  years  ago,  and  requested 
permission  to  examine  the  months  and 
teeth  of  pupils  from  six  to  fifteen  years 
of  age  in  four  white  schools  and  one  col- 
ored school  in  different  sections  of  that 
city,  and  to  give  brief  talks  to  the  stu- 
<lenls  of  the  city  college  and  high  schools 
on  the  care  of  the  teeth. 

We  argued  that  few  persons  realize 
what  an  important  part  the  teeth  play  in 
the  preservation  of  health,  presenting 
statistics,  and  saying  that  we  would  in- 
culcate in  children  the  virtue  of  mouth- 
cleanliness,  and  teach  them  hygienic 
habits  which  would  stand  them  in  good 
stead  their  life  long;  that  no  diflficnlty 
ought  to  be  encountered  on  the  part  of 
school  officers  in  introducing  lessons  on 
the  care  of  the  mouth  and  teeth.  After 
the  meeting  I  was  told  by  a  member  of 
the  board  that  our  arguments  made  no 
impression.  As  Dr.  Hayden  said  about 
his  idea  of  a  national  convention  of  den- 
tists in  1817:  **The  pear  was  not  ripe." 

OUR  MOTIVES  SOMETIMES  DISTRUSTED. 

Why  we  failed  at  that  time  has  been 
partly  explained:  (1)  In  the  state- 
ment that  one  of  our  professional  broth- 
ers— -who  couldn't  conceive  how  a  man 
who  is  really  competent  would  devote 
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V  much  time  to  work  that  did  not  directly 
promise  a  money  return — had  represented 
to  a  rabbi,  a  member  of  the  school  board, 
that  our  motive  was  mercenary  and  that 
we  wanted  the  pupils  for  patients.  (2) 
In  the  conversion  of  the  ex-officio  mem- 
ber of  onr  committee  to  these  unfair  and 
prejudiced  sentiments  of  another  mem- 
ber of  the  Bchool  board:  '"The  method 
would  make  the  public  schools  unpopu- 
lar; the  movement  would  not  be  toler- 
ated by  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
and  Woman^B  College ;  hence  why  should 
the  poor  man,  because  of  his  necessity*, 
be  subjected  to  anything  he  would  re- 
sist were  it  in  his  power?  By  what  au- 
thority does  the  school  board  order  such 
an  examination  other  than  that  it  would 
affect  the  health  of  the  neighborhood 
pupils  by  infection?"  (3)  The  indiffer- 
ence of  members  of  the  association,  fifty 
of  whom  were  invited  to  appear  before 
the  school  board  and  only  five  of  whom 
responded.  In  this  connection  I  want 
to  record  my  recognition  of  the  broad- 
minded  president  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Dr.  Ira  Remsen,  then  a 
member  of  the  school  board,  who  said  to 
me,  "I  am  in  favor  of  it  on  your  state- 
ment without  any  argument." 

Our  experience  is  not  singular,  but  is 
very  much  like  that  of  the  committee  in 
San  Francisco  of  which  Dr.  Frank  Ij. 
Piatt  tells.  He  is  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  examination  and  care  of  the 
teeth  of  the  children  in  school,  though  he 
does  not  know  what  course  can  be  taken 
to  bring  about  that  much  desired  con- 
dition of  affairs.  He  said  that  he  was 
appointed  on  a  committee  to  interview 
the  board  of  education  in  San  Francisco 
to  see  what  could  be  done  there,  and  he 
does  not  believe  that  he  was  ever  treated 
more  shabbily  in  his  life,  although  he 
started  out  with  honest  intentions.  On 
reviewing  the  work  done  in  Europe  and 
in  some  of  our  eastern  cities  and  states, 
the  committee  did  not  seem  to  be  at  all 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  the 
matter.  When  Dr.  Piatt  referred  to  the 
fact  that  several  years  before  the  board 
had  appointed  an  oculist  to  examine  the 
eyes  of  the  children  in  schools,  it  was 
insinuated  that  pecuniary  profit  had  a 


part  in  the  motives  of  the  profession  con- 
cerned. These  bodies  must  be  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  this  work.  Back 
of  it  all  there  must  be  a  change  in  edu- 
cation; dentists  must  be  better  educated. 
With  men  and  women  who  realize  the 
importance  of  this  specialty,  and  who  ate 
enthusiastic,  there  will  be  an  impulse 
that  will  not  be  put  down.  Dr.  Piatt 
stated  that  he  has  spent  considerable 
time  in  working  along  this  line,  and  is 
utterly  disheartened  to  find  how  few 
men  or  women  are  really  enthosiastic.  | 
Most  of  thftm  are  working  for  bread  and 
butter.  It  is  hard  to  arouse  any  en- 
thusiasm, and  I  think  the  fault  lies  in 
the  foundation — in  the  teaching.  It  is 
of  vital  importance  to  the  coming  gener- 
ation of  people  in  this  and  every  civil- 
ized country  that  mouths  be  taken  care 
of.  If  the  authorities  could  be  so  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  this 
matter  that  they  could  not  pass  it  over 
with  a  slur,  then  something  might  be 
accomplished.  It  might  be  a  good  plan 
for  some  of  the  profession  to  be  elected 
mayors  of  cities. 

DENTISTS    MAT    BECOME    SCHOOL  COU- 
MISSlOXERS. 

If  dentists  can't  become  mayors,  as 
advised  by  Dr.  Piatt,  they  may  become 
school  commissioners  like  Dr.  Stiff  in 
Richmond,  where  "absolutely  no  objec- 
tion was  raised  and  consent  was  at  once 
granted."  He  writes,  "I  have  fonnd 
absolutely  no  opposition  on  the  part  of 
teacher,  scholar,  or  parent." 

CUXCLUDIXG  REMABKS. 

I  need  hardly  say  to  you,  in  conclu- 
sion, that  our  responsibility  is  the  cen- 
tral thought  of  this  paper;  that  the  lim- 
ited instruction  given  in  our  pablic 
schools  on  the  care  of  the  teeth  is  not  snf- 
ficient ;  that  the  mere  filling  of  a  tooth 
— as  typifying  dental  clinics — or  the 
reading  of  papers  to  and  at  each  other 
is  not  fully  living  up  to  our  obligation?. 

We  are  called  upon  for  more  than  thi?. 
and  our  code  of  ethics  demands  that  we 
shall  "educate  the  public  mind  bo  that 
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it  will  properly  appreciate  the  beneficent 
efforts  of  our  profession/'  It  is  time 
that  those  who  would  call  themselves 
"profe^ional"  should  truly  realize  the 
needs  of  their  fellow  men,  for  the  health 
of  the  individual,  for  the  comfort  of  the 
family^  for  the  welfare  of  the  state. 
Dental  education  of  the  public,  es- 


pecially the  children,  given  by  and  under 
the  auspices  of  our  district  society  and 
state  association,  will  do  more  to  stop 
quackery  than  legislation — a  thing  that 
ought  to  be  done  and  should  be  done. 
"It  is  a  holy  thing,"  in  the  words  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  "to  see  a  nation  saved 
by  its  youth.'* 


FBBB  DBNTAIj  SERVICE  IK  THE  FUBIiIC  SCHOOIiS. 


By  LOUIS  OTTOFT.  DJ>.S.,  Mmnila,  P.  I. 


HAVING  seen  frequent  reference  to 
the  subject  of  the  examination  of 
the  teeth  of  children  in  the  public 
schools,  and  of  rendering  dental  services 
to  them,  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  might 
be  of  some  aid  io  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  this  work  to  publish  what  is 
being  done  along  these  lines  in  Manila, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  'that  the 
Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  laid  par- 
ticular stress  on  the  point  that  he  he 
furnished  facts  and  statistics  regarding 
similar  work  in  other  cities.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  more  of  this  work  has  been 
done  in  Gennany  than  anywhere  else. 

If  the  work  is  inaugurated  here — as  I 
believe  it  will  be  in  a  short  time — its  in- 
fluence upon  the  future  must  be  almost 
incalculable,  viewed  from  any  standpoint, 
whether  the  economic  value  of  better 
constitutions  in  the  coming  race,  the  up- 
lifting and  elevating  influences  of  clean- 
liness in  these  islands,  the  creation  of  a 
dental  profession  for  the  future  by  creat- 
ing a  demand  for  dentists,  or  from  any 
other  viewpoint. 

In  order  to  induce  the  department  of 
Public  Instruction  to  consider  the  mat- 
ter, upon  the  request  of  the  secretarj' 
thereof,  I  presented  the  following  argu- 
ment and  facts : 

"64  Ebcolta,  BdANlu,  Dec.  3,  1906. 

"Hon.  W.  Mobgan  Shusteb,  Secretary  of 
Public  Inet ruction,  Manila,  P.  I. 

"JDeor  Sir, — In  confomiity  with  my 


promise  of  some  days  ago,  I  have  tho 
honor  of  presenting  for  your  considera- 
tion the  subject  of  introducing  free 
dental  service  for  the  needy  poor  in  the 
public  schools  of  Manila,  and,  also  in 
accordance  with  my  promise,  to  present 
statistics  and  facts  bearing  upon  the 
subject 

"general  considebations. 

"It  is  a  known  fact  that  dental  caries 
existed  in  the  remotest  time  of  which 
there  is  any  human  record.  No  one  can 
give  a  reasonably  correct  opinion  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  teeth  of  a  people  or 
race,  no  examinations  of  the  teeth  of 
adults  of  any  community  ever  having 
been  made  except  in  such  institutions 
as  hospitals  for  the  insane,  asylums  for 
the  blind,  deaf,  dumb,  etc.  It  would 
therefore  be  impossible  to  say  with  any 
claim  to  accuracy  whether  the  teeth  of 
the  Filipinos  are  better  or  worse  than  the 
teeth  of  any  other  race,  or  whether  there 
is  tmy  difference  in  the  general  averas;e 
condition  between  Tagalog,  Visayan,  Ne- 
grito, Moro,  etc. 

"the  condition  op  children's  teeth. 

"Examinations  and  tabulation  of  the 
condition  of  children's  teeth  have  been 
made  during  the  last  twenty  years  in 
nearly  every  civilized  counti^,  and  the 
records  thus  obtained  form  a  scientific 
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and  reliable  basis  for  deduction.  It  is 
needless  to  go  into  extensive  and  interest- 
ing details  of  this  subject  at  this  time; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  the  first  investiga- 
tions of  this  character  were  made  simul- 
taneously by  Parreidt{*)  in  Germany, 
and  Ottofy(=)  in  the  United  States,  in 
1883.  Since  then  a  great  many  similar 
investigations  have  been  made  and  re- 
corded, notably  by  Albinger  in  Austria, 
Eicer  in  Denmark,  Cunningham  and 
Pedley  in  England,  Rose,  Voerckel, 
Weber,  Berten,  Worm,  Jessen,  and  Fen- 
chel  in  Germany,  TJnghviri  in  Hungary, 
and  Hyatt,  Merrill,  Fogg,  Habbeger, 
Xesbit,  Alien,  Rivers,  and  others,  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
our  German  cousins  have  done  more 
along  these  lines  than  men  of  any  other 
nation. 

is  probably  no't  necessary  to  go 
into  the  interesting  details  of  results  ob- 
tained ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  extent  of 
caries  ranges  from  20  to  25  per  cent. 
Four  years  ago,  by  permission  of  Mr. 
Atkinson,  the  then  superintendent  of 
education,  I  examined  the  teeth  of  500 
Filipino  school  children  in  Manila,  and 
found  the  percentage  to  be  23.5.  The 
examination  covered  13,711  teeth.  Of 
the  250  boys  examined,  only  13  had  en- 
tirely sound  teeth,  while  of  the  250  girls, 
11  enjoyed  a  like  blessing.  My  carefully 
prepared  tables  reveal  practically  the 
same  conditions  as  were  found  elsewhere. 
It  is  therefore  not  necessary  to  enter  into 
a  discussion  of  them ;  suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  conditions  are  bad,  and  that  tliere  is 
much  room  for  improvement,  more  so 
than  anywhere  else,  for  in  other  coun- 
tries the  examiners  have  found  a  number 
of  filled  cavities,  while  here  in  Manila 
in  a  total  of  3777  only  3  had  been 
filled.  It  would  be  superfluous  under 
these  circumstances  to  enter  into  any 
argument  or  present  facts  to  show  the 
urgent  necessity  of  dental  care. 

"benefits  to  be  derived. 

"To  the  intelligent  observer  it  seems 
also  unnecessary  to  give  reasons  why 
the  ravages  of  dental  caries  should  be 
cheeked.   In  a  general  wav  there  can  be 


no  question  on  tile  point  that  a  good 
condition  of  the  masticatory  organs  can- 
not be  otherwise  than  beneficial  to  the 
entire  system.  Where  the  teeth  have 
been  caxed  for,  other  improvements  have 
been  noted,  such  as  the  reduction  of  loss 
of  time  from  studies,  freedom  from  pain 
and  consequent  excuse  for  absence  from 
school,  improvement  of  eyesight,  etc.  In 
the  Philippines  there  is  also,  in  a  large 
measure,  the  educational  influence  upon 
the  children  themselves  and  its  reflection 
on  the  parents,  thus  preparing  these  peo- 
ple for  higher  and  nobler  things  along  a 
line  hitherto  practically  closed  to  them. 

"hesults  elsewhere. 

"In  the  United  States  the  profession 
is  just  waking  up  to  the  importance  of 
this  work,  and  in  a  number  of  places  free 
dentid  services  are  rendered  to  the  pub- 
lic school  children,  notably  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  New  York,  X.  Y.;  Milton,  Pa.; 
New  Haven,  Conn.;  Boston,  Mass.,  and 
other  cities.  It  must  also  be  remembered 
that  there  are  about  sixty  dental  colleges 
in  the  United  States  distributed  in  the 
larger  cities,  and  that  all  of  these  have 
free  clinics  attached  to  them,  and  that 
they  make  efforts  to  reach  the  school 
children.  My  information  from  abroad 
is  not  as  complete  as  might  be  desired; 
while  I  know  of  the  establishment  of  free 
clinics  in  the  public  schools  of  many  of 
the  cities  of  Europe,  I  am  unable  at  this 
moment  to  give  the  authorities  except  in 
regard  to  Paris,  France,  and  Witten,  El- 
berfeld,  Miihlhausen,  Darmstadt,  Glei- 
witz,  Strasburg,  and  Hamburg,  Ger- 
many. I  find,  however,  from  the  peri- 
odical literature  of  the  profession,  that 
theie  is  a  wide  awakening  in  this  field, 
the  profession  realizii^  that  progress 
toward  the  prevention  of  the  enormous 
loss  of  teeth  can  best  be  made  by  closer 
attention  to  the  growing  generation.  A3 
an  illustration  I  can  cite,  from  the  exam- 
ination of  the  teeth  of  the  Filipino 
children,  the  first  permanent  molar— 
sometimes  referred  to  as  the  "sixth-year" 
molar.  This  tooth  normally  is  supposed 
to  appear  at  the  age  of  six.  My  obserrar 
tions  in  the  United  States  lead  me  to 
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believe  that  it  appears  in  that  coimti; 
moTe  nearly  at  five  and  one-half  jeaxe; 
while  here  in  the  Philippines  I  have  seen 
it  tn  situ  at  five  years,  and  earlier.  It 
should  also  he  borne  in  mind  that  this  is 
the  first  tooth  of  the  permanent  set  to 
make  its  appearance,  and  is  considered, 
even  by  well-informed  people,  to  belong 
to  the  temporary  set  of  teeth,  and  hence 
not  deserving  of  preservation.  Of  this 
class  of  too&,  in  the  600  children  re- 
ferred to  I  examined  a  total  of  1942,  of 
which  number  1184  were  carious  or  lost 
before  the  age  of  iifteen. 

"methods  of  relief. 

"The  free  clinics  are  maintained  and 
supported  in  various  ways.  In  some, 
the  municipality  ha^  furnished  the  funds, 
established  the  clinic,  and  supports  it 
with  the  funds  of  the  government;  in 
others,  dentists  as  individuals  or  associa- 
tions have  established  and  maintain  the 
clinic  from  their  own  funds,  or  in  part 
from  municipal  funds  or  donations  of 
generous  people;  in  other  cases  they  are 
supported  and  established  by  bequest, 
while  in  stiU  others  these  various  forms 
intertwine. 

"plan  proposed  for  MANILA. 

"At  the  outset  I  desire  to  state  most 
emphatically  that  under  no  circum- 
stances do  I  ask  for  nor  will  I  accept  any 
compensation  whatever,  in  any  manner 
or  form,  for  any  service  I  may  render  in 
this  cause ;  and  that  I  will  give  as  freely 
of  my  time  as  it  is  possible  for  a  private 
citizen,  depending  solely  upon  his  own 
enei^es  for  support,  to  give. 

"In  1904,  while  on  a  trip  to  the  United 
States,  I  secured,  for  any  purpose  which 
may  promise  the  greatest  benefit,  den- 
tal appliances  and  materials  to  the  value 
of  $800,  from  liberally  disposed  manu- 
facturers and  dealers  in  the  United  States 
who  knew  of  my  past  labors  for  the  pro- 
fession. This  material  I  deposited  in  St. 
Paul's  Hospital,  and  organized  a  dental 
clinic,  supplementing  it  with  necessary 
instrumente,  appliances,  books,  etc.,  from 
my  own  supply.    For  one  and  a  half 


years  I  have  qttietJ.y  conducted  tliat 
clinic,  never  asking  or  receiving  any  com- 
pensation therefor.  To  be  sure  I  merely 

supervise  the  work,  and  try  to  do  so  with- 
out loss  of  my  own  time  during  the 
hours  demanded  by  my  practice.  This  is 
not  always  avoidable;  the  time  thus  de- 
voted to  it  is  taken  principally  from  that 
which  otherwise  would  be  devoted  t6 
some  form  of  recreation.  I  quote  from 
the  report  of  November  30,  1906,  with 
the  explanation  that  while  the  clinic 
was  nominally  established  on  May  1, 
1905,  by  reason  of  the  unfinished  condi- 
tion of  the  hospital  it  was  not  in  full 
operation  until  about  October  1  of  that 
year,  or  fourteen  montjis  ago;  and  fur- 
ther, with  the  statement  that  the  income 
was  derived  from  such  work  as  required 
an  outlay,  and  was  used  for  the  purchase 
of  material  and  for  compensation  of  the 
native  in  charge  of  the  clinic: 

"Summary. 

"Total  number  of  patients,  Hay  1, 
1006,  to  November  30,  1906,  in- 

cluBive    1006 

"Total  number  of  operations   3047 

"Total  cash  receipts   9P.472.56 

"Total  value  of  operations  at  usual 

fees  prevailing  in  Mnniln  $P.6189.00 

'"The  service  at  Bilibid  prison  (Friday 
afternoons),  inaugurated  last  June,  is  con- 
tinued and  highly  appreciated.  So  far  201 
patients  have  been  treated  there,  and  at  pres- 
ent no  one  in  the  prison  is  in  need  of  imme- 
diate attention.  Arrangements  have  also  been 
made  to  call  the  assistant  (by  phone)  to  tbe 
prison  at  any  time  his  services  may  be  needed. 

"From  the  foregoing  it  may  be  seen 
that  I  have  ihe  appliances  and  material 
as  well  as  an  assistant  to  do* the  work. 
He  is  now  free  every  afternoon  except 

Friday. 

"I  make  the  following  proposition : 
"(1)  That  permission  be  granted  to 
commence  the  work  in  some  one  of  the 
schools,  Tondo  for  instance.  That  ser- 
vices be  rendered  to  the  children  abso- 
lutely free  of  cost  either  to  them,  the 
municipality,  or  the  government,  on  a 
system  and  plan  which  I  will  devise  so 
as  to  accomplish  the  most  good  with  the 
least  interference  with  the  work  of  the 
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school,  and  with  a  view  of  popularizing 
the  work.  As  the  instruments  and  the 
assistant  would  have  4o  be  transferred 
daily  to  his  work  at  the  school^  it  is 
recommended  that  a  conveyance  (caro- 
matta  or  carotella)  be  furnished  for  this 
purpose  by  the  Bureau  of  Health  or  the 
school  department  (but  even  this  is  not 
insisted  upon),  for  four  afternoons  per 
week,  Monday  to  Thursday. 

"(2)  In  course  of  time  the  benefit 
derived  by  the  people  will  become  a  sub- 
stantial demonatrable  fact,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  will  be  impossible  to  expect 
the  amount  of  service  required  of  the  as- 
sistant at  his  present  rate  of  compensa- 
tion. The  service  will  then  either  have 
to  be  abandoned,  or  arrangemenla  made 
to  continue  it  on  one  of  the  following  two 
plans:  (a)  The  matter  to  be  brought 
to  'the  attention  of  wealthy  natives,  who 
will  advance  the  funds  to  secure  a  por- 
table equipment  and  a  moderate  addition 
to  the  compensation  of  the  assistant;  or 
(b)  the  municipality  or  the  government 
render  financial  aid.  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  $P.500  will  be  ample  for  the 
equipment,  and  $P.600  expended  annu- 
ally would  cover  the  cost  of  material, 
extra  compensation  of  assistant,  and 
in  fact  all  expenses,  as  the  work  for  these 
children  would  consist  in  the  removal  of 
roots  of  carious  teeth,  simple  fillings 
of  amalgam,  gutta-percha,  and  cement, 
cleaning,  treatment  of  diseases  of  the 
^gums,  and  such  other  attention  which 
does  not  call  for  an  outlay  of  much 


money. 


'authobities. 


"In  closing  this  appeal  for  dental  ser- 
vices to  the  poor  and  the  coming  genera- 
tion, I  cannot  do  better  than  briefly  quote 
from  the  writings  of  others  anent  this 
important  work : 

"Neither  the  municipal  authorities  nor  even 
the  state  should  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  what 
might  be  done  in  a  cause  of  swh  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  people."  (*) 

"The  idea  of  reaching  (in  a  dental  sense) 
the  public  in  an  educative  way  through  the 
public  schools,  we  regard  as  excellent."(*) 

"There  are  two  reasons  wby  I  urge  the  es- 


tablishment of  free  dental  service  for  the  aid 
poor.  Id  the  first  place,  because  the  poor  are 
sadly  in  need  of  such  service.  In  the  second 
place,  because  dental  practitioners  should,  to 
a  larger  extent  than  is  now  common,  pn 
some  fraction  of  their  time  in  public  work 
of  a  purely  charitable  nature."(*) 

"If  the  mouUis  of  ohildren  in  public  sebooU 
could  be  examined  by  competmt  deatista, 
carious  or  diseased  teeth  filled  or  extracted, 
and  instructions  given  and  enforced  in  regard 
to  the  intelligrat  use  of  brushes  and  antia^ 
tics,  the  death-rate  of  this  country  would  be 
materially  lessened,  the  percentage  ol  illneas 
much  reduced,  and  a  stronger  and  more  rig- 
orous race  resuH."(*) 

"A  movement  is  on  foot  for  a  tooth-bnub 
campaign  among  New  York  city  school  chil- 
dren. ...  By  dental  attendance  upon  tbe 
children,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  hesltb 
of  the  pupils  would  be  much  improved."!') 

"The  South  Carolina  Dental  Assoeiatioa 
offers  to  send  lecturers  to  the  public  sebooU 
to  instruct  children  bow  to  care  for  their 

teeth." D 

"Strasburg  started  the  free  care  of  chil- 
dren's teeth  in  1902,  and  Darmstadt,  Mlihl- 
hausen,  and  other  cities  followed  suit.  The 
third  annual  report  from  Strasburg  atata 
that  there  were  12,6SI  visits  to  the  clinic  last 
year,  and  that  the  children  are  improving  in 
the  care  they  give  their  teeth."  (•) 

"The  Miltm,  Fa.,  dentists  have  takoi  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  and  are  taking  eare 
of  the  teeth  of  the  school  children  whose  par- 
ents are  not  In  a  position  to  pay  for  dental 
work.  Working  alternately,  by  agreemenl 
among  themselves,  and  requesting  no  compen- 
sation, they  give  one  day  a  month  to  this 
U8k."(") 

"It  is  inconceivable  to  some  minds  tbat 
men  who  are  really  competent  will  devote 
time  to  dental  inspections  which  do  not  prom- 
ise a  money  return,  and  as  no  fee  is  paid, 
tbcy  think  there  is  clear  proof  of  base  mo- 
tives for  the  undertaking — that  such  inspec- 
tions are  only  means  for  the  advertisement 
of  the  dentists.  This  suspicion  only  prores 
that  those  who  make  such  statements  aie 
absolutely  incapable  of  comprehending  the 
importance  of  such  researches."(") 

"The  city  will  buy  the  material  and  equip- 
ment. The  work  will  be  furnished  br  the 
Cleveland  Dental  Association,  and  1500  chil- 
dren, whose  parents  receive  aid  from  tbe  citj, 
wilt  be  entitled  to  free  treatment  Tbe  rea- 
sons given  for  the  innovation  are  tbat  tbe 
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digestion,  and  consequently  the  health  of  the 
diUdren,  will  be  improred  hy  good  teeth."(") 

".  .  .  The  need  (free  dental  serrice  in 
the  public  schools  of  Brooklyn)  is  widespread, 
u  is  understood  when  one  realizes  tiiat  55,300 
school  children  were  examined  from  March 
to  December  last  year,  and  18,000  were  found 
to  have  defective  teeth.  The  percentage  of 
children  needing  dental  care  was  doubtless 
greater,  as  the  medical  examiner  fails  to  dis- 
cover conditions  that  a  dentist  would  see."  (**} 

"Dental  inspection  has  been  introduced  in 
the  schools  of  Oleiwitz,  Germany,  and  is  now 
engaging  the  attention  of  the  authorities  of 
Berlin."  (»*) 

"It  is  evident  that  bad  teeth  influence  the 
health  of  the  children,  and  that  the  health  of 
the  entire  peoi^e  suffers  by  the  propagation 
of  caries,  if  energetic  measures  are  not  taken 
against  this  di8ease."('^) 

"In  the  examination  of  the  teeth  of  3183 
National  school  children,  I  found  8S  chil- 
dren, or  2.7  per  cent,  who  possessed  an  en- 
tirely sound  set  of  teeth;  these  children  were 
between  sis  and  fourteen  years  of  age."(**) 

*-The  school  should  put  itself  in  the  service 
of  sanitation.  Everything  a  child  learns  at 
school  is  impressed  most  stronf^y  on  its  mem- 
ory. ...  In  the  interest  of  dental  hy- 
gime,  it  would  be  of  great  utili^  to  appoint 
school  dentists,  who  from  time  to  time  would 
examine  the  teeth  of  the  children,  and  if  de- 
lired,  treat  them  gratis."!") 

'A  novel  bequest  was  recently  made  to  be 
used  to  pay  for  the  proper  care  of  the  teeth 
of  school  children  in  a  village  in  England,  in 
eases  where  the  parents  could  not  meet  the 
expense."  (») 

"In  the  year  1896  there  was  established 
the  Mellin  Foundation  in  Hamburg,  a  dental 
histitute  appointed  in  the  most  sumptuous 
s^le.  In  what  maimer  its  existence  as  a 
permanent  foundation  has  been  fixed,  and 
what  arrangements  exist  for  the  maintenance 
of  its  effectiveness  as  a  charitable  institu- 
tion, I  have  no  authentic  information." ('*) 

"It  is  clear  that  the  colossal  spread  of  den- 
tal caries  in  all  strata  of  the  population 
carries  with  it  a  great  danger  to  public  health, 
and  this  fact  cannot  be  emphasized  too  often 
and  too  loudly.  .  .  .  The  carious  teeth 
form  breeding-places  for  the  bacilli,  which 
again  may  become  the  starting-point  of  vari- 
ous diseases,  and  finally,  the  child  may  suffer 
great  torture  through  resulting  toothache. 
■  .  .  The  disturlmnce  of  digestion,  with 
all  its  consequent  symptoms,  is  by  far  the 

(vol.  xux. — 42) 


most  important  and  frequent  injury  which  is 

brought  about  by  dental  caries  

During  every  act  of  drinking  and  eating, 
rotten,  decomposed  masses  proceed  from  hol- 
low teeth  and  putrefied  roofs  and  penetrate 
into  the  stomach.  ...  In  the  same  way 
as  the  school  is  the  only  place  where  by 
dental  examination  of  the  children  a  true 
picture  can  be  obtained  of  the  general  decay 
of  the  human  teeth,  bo  the  school  is  the  only 
place  which  is  really  effectual  for  the  intro- 
duction of  dental  hygiene  to  the  people."!**) 

"And  80  on,  ad  libitum,  could  I  quote 
authority  after  authority.  I  think  the 
above  is  sufficient  precedent  to  enable  you 
to  arrire  at  a  decision  in  the  matter.  Be- 
fore proposing  it  to  you  I  have  endea- 
vored to  interest  others  of  my  confreres 
in  the  work,  and  while  I  have  their  prom- 
ise of  hearty  co-operation,  I  know  from 
previous  experience  <that  I  have  not  much 
to  expect  until  successful  results  are 
shown,  when  I  shall  receive  all  the  assist- 
ance I  need. 

''Very  respectfully, 
"LoDis  Ottoft." 
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The  foregoing  communication  was 
acknowledged  by  the  Hon.  Secretary  of 
Public  Instruction,  under  date  of  Decem- 
ber 22,  1906,  as  follows: 

"With  reference  to  your  letter  of  December 
3d,  in  which  yon  present  statistics,  and  facts 
bearing  upon  the  subject  of  introducing  free 
dental  service  in  the  public  schools  of  Manila, 
I  bave  to  inform  you  that  the  same  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Director  of  Health  and  the  Di- 
rector of  Education,  who  seem  to  take  a  favor- 


able view  of  your  proposition,  bat  wggtA 
that  action  be  deferred  until  the  arrival  of  ft 
lady  physician,  wbo  is  expected  here  tooa, 
as  it  is  desired  that  she  should  have  an  op- 
portunity first  to  make  a  medical  report  upon 
the  schools." 

The  lady  physician  referred  to  is  nor 
(February  1907)  making  an  ezamint- 
tion  of  the  school  children,  and  I  trust  it 
will  not  be  long  before  the  work  heran 
referred  to  is  inaugurated. 


OPS02ri9M  APFUED  TO  FTOBRHEA  AI.VBIOI1ABI8. 


Br  O.  S.  JUNKBRMAN,  A.M..  HJ>.,  D.D.8.,  ClnelaaMI,  Ohio. 


THE  multiplicity  of  remedies,  the  va- 
riegated aggregation  of  etiological 
opinions,  and  the  continued  chain  of 
uninterrupted  failures  in  the  treatment 
of  pyorrhea  alveolaris,  lead  to  but  one 
conclusion — that  dental  surgery,  backed 
by  human  intelligence,  has  not  yet  tri- 
umphed in  the  therapy  of  this  not  un- 
common disease.  Inspired  by  an  article 
in  the  March  number  of  the  International 
Journal  of  Therapy  and  written  by  Dr. 
Otto  Juettner,  on  the  subject  of  "The 
Opsonic  Question,"  I  have  presumed  to 
think  that  a  light  has  at  last  broken  on 
our  way,  pointing  to  a  natural  explana- 
tion of  the  disease;  and  this  in  turn  may 
lead  to  a  curative  therapy  for  it.  This 
author's  concise  explanation  of  the  "op- 
sonic question"  will  be  my  apology  for 
quoting  freely  from  his  article. 

Fine-spun  theories  as  to  whether  this 
disease  be  constitutional  or  local  avail 
nothing  unless  we  find  that  constitutional 
treatment  is  curative  of  it;  since  the  only 
manifestation  we  have  of  it  is  a  local  one. 
When  the  teeth  are  gone  the  disease  is 
gone.  This  is  almost  convincing  evi- 
dence that  local  therapy  will  be  the  effec- 
tive treatment.  If  a  man  have  rheu- 
matism in  his  toe,  removal  of  the  toe 
will  not  cure  the  disease  except  so 
far  as  the  toe  itself  is  concerned.  It 
will   appear  somewhere  else,  because 


rheumatism  is  a  constitutional  disease. 
Those  who  advocate  the  constitutionality 
of  pyorrhea  alveolaris  have  for  their  con- 
trition but  a  single  leg  on  which  it  can 
stand,  and  that  is  the  unavailableness  of 
local  treatment. 

To  place  the  subject  squarely  before 
you  in  conjunction  with  the  opsonic 
question,  let  us  start  with  the  hypoth- 
esis that  pyorrhea  alveolaris  is  a  local 
infectious  disease,  being  consequently 
of  bacterial  origin,  the  bacteria  having 
been  absorbed  by  the  peridental  mem- 
brane or  selected  by  it  from  bacteria 
which  have  been  taken  into  the  blood 
in  a  constitutional  way.  The  selective 
power  of  the  peridental  membrane  for 
this  particular  kind  of  bacteria  would  be 
the  only  way  that  the  disease  could  arise 
from  the  general  circulation.  This  be- 
comes the  more  positive  in  the  absence 
of  any  constitutional  symptoms,  which  so 
far  have  not  been  discovered.  It  is  qnite 
possible,  also,  that  this  particular  kind  of 
bacteria  might  upon  examination  be  dis- 
covered in  the  general  circulation,  having 
been  absorbed  by  the  peridentid  mem- 
brane externally  and  being  harmless  to 
the  other  tissues  of  the  body.  The  most 
rational  conclusion,  based  upon  the  hv- 
pothesis  assumed  and  fortified  by  the 
brief  known  etiology  of  the  disease, 
is  that  if  the  disease  be  of  a  bacteriil 
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origin,  the  bacteria  are  absorbed  from 
without.  This  conclusion  is  doubly  forti- 
fied and  the  selective  theory  of  the  peri- 
dental membrane  is  exploded  from  the 
fact  of  there  being  other  membranes  in 
the  body  similar  to  the  peridental  mem- 
brane which  are  never  infected  with  this 
disease.  Furthermore,  these  theories 
cannot  be  controverted,  even  if.  when 
the  correct  therapy  be  discovered,  our 
remedy  shall  be  found  to  be  most  ef- 
fectivdy  administered  constitutionally. 
Pyorrhea  alveolaris  is  characterized 
by  death  of  the  peridental  membrane 
through  pus  formation  around  it,  and 
pus  formation  requires  bacteria.  The  op- 
sonic question  has  to  do  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  bacteria  as  antagonizing  disease 
and  its  destructive  tendency. 

To  quote  from  the  author  above  re- 
ferred to,  "The  pioneer  work  in  this  im- 
portant department  of  biology  was  done 
by  Metchnikofif,  who  studied  the  role 
which  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood 
play  in  the  protection  of  the  animal 
body  against  germs  of  disease  and  their 
destructive  activity.  MetehnikofE  showed 
that  the  white  coipuscles  in  reality  are 
protectors  and  defenders  of  the  body, 
inasmuch  as  they  actually  wage  war 
against  the  intruding  germs  of  disease, 
attacking  and  destroying  them.  He 
called  them  phagocytes  (eating-cells), 
because  they  devour  the  invading  bac- 
teria. The  process  itself  he  called  phago- 
cytosis. This  subject  was  taken  up, 
studied,  and  elaborated  by  many  observ- 
ers, who  elicited  many  new  and  interest- 
ing details.  It  was  found  that  the  fight- 
ing quality  or  eating  capacity  of  the 
bbod-cells  is  variable,  and  dependent 
upon  many  circumstances.  The  so-called 
phagocytes  do  not  at  all  times  possess  the 
same  degree  of  power  to  cope  with  patho- 
fienic  intruders.  Sometimes  their  power 
IS  very  slight ;  under  other  circumstances 
it  is  very  considerable.  If  this  power  be 
>f)  great  that  germs  of  disease  can  enter 
the  body  without  being  able  to  do  harm, 
the  body,  as  the  result,  is  practically 
proof  against  their  activity;  this  condi- 
tion is  called  immunity.  It  represents 
the  highest  phagocrtic  power  of  the  blood 


Under  this  condition  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  bacteria  producing  pyor- 
rhea alveolaris  may  be  present  in  the 
mouth  and  yet  no  infection  take  place, 
because' of  the  high  opsonic  index  of  the 
individual — or  of  the  membrane,  if  the 
disease  be  entirely  a  local  one.  This 
would  constitute  a  condition  of  immu- 
nity. 

To  quote  further,  Leishraan,  Wright, 
Douglass,  Bulloch,  and  others  studied  the 
subject  of  phagocytosis  from  many 
points  of  view.  It  was  elicited  that  the 
fluids  of  the  blood  themselves  possess  cer- 
tain properties  that  affect  the  phagocytic 
action  of  the  blood-cells.  Wright  used 
for  his  earliest  experimenta  the  cultures 
of  one  of  the  pus-producing  germs,  the 
staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus.  He  at- 
tributed the  peculiar  effects  observed  to 
the  action  of  certain  elements  contained 
in  the  blood  fluids.  These  elements 
modify  the  bacteria,  weaken  them,  and  in 
this  way  render  them  a  ready  prey  to  the 
phagocytes.  Since  the  bacteria  are  de- 
voured by  the  phagocytes,  the  action  of 
the  elements  in  the  blood  fluids  is  similar 
to  the  function  of  the  cook  who  prepares 
the  food  for  eating.  In  this  case  the 
bacteria  are  the  food.  The  cook  is  repre- 
sented by  the  elements  in  the  blood  fluids 
which  modify  the  bacteria,  gr  render  the 
food  eatable.  These  elements  in  the 
blood  fluids  were  for  this  reason  called 
opsones  or  opsonins.  The  Greek  word 
&jf»v  means  a  "side  dish."  The  verb 
cMj/avtio  means  "to  provide  food"  or  "to 
prepare  food."  Thus  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "opsonin"  becomes  plain. 

Hoss,  in  a  splendid  monograph  on  the 
suljjeet.  summarized  the  matter  as  fol- 
lows : 

"(1)  Opsonins  act  by  chemically 
uniting  with  the  invading  bacteria,  and 
so  altering  them  that  leucocytes  are 
able  to  phagocyte  the  bacteria  and  de- 
stroy them.  It  is  important  to  remember 
that  these  substances  do  not  stimulate  or 
otherwise  affect  the  leucocytes. 

"(2)  It  probable  that  there  are 
present  many  varieties  of  opsonins  in  the 
blood  plasma,  each  having  to  do  with 
combating  a  particular  kind  of  micro- 
bic  invasion. 
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"(3)  Opsonins  have  been  shown  to  be 
distinct  from  other  bacteriotropic  sub- 
stances, Buch  as  bacteriolysins,  the  agglu- 
tinins, and  antitoxins/' 

The  compaTative  estimation  of  a  pa- 
tient's power  of  resistance  to  an  invasion 
of  a  given  germ  is  called  the  "opsonic 
index"  of  the  patient.  To  find  the  op- 
sonic index  of  a  patient  for  any  given 
microbe,  the  serum  to  be  tested  is  mixed 
with  fresh  human  leucocytes  and  the  mix- 
ture observed  in  its  action  upon  the  par- 
ticular bacterium  under  investigation. 
This  opsonic  index  assumes  practical  im- 
portance because  it  seems  to  bear  a  defi- 
nite relation  to  an  individual's  resistance 
against  a  given  disease-producing  mi- 
crobe. With  subacute  and  chronic  infec- 
tions the  opsonic  index  is  usually  low 
for  the  corresponding  bacterial  species. 

Wright  has  ^own  that  by  artificial 
bacterial  auto-inoculation  one  may  in- 
crease resistance  against  the  correspond- 
ing organism  to  a  point  at  which  the 
healing  of  infectious  processes  occurs. 
The  bare  fact  that  immunity  could  be 
induced  or  heightened  by  the  use  of 
pathogenic  bacteria  or  tiieir  products 
had  iKen  established  and  extended  from 
the  day  of  Pasteur's  epoch-making  stud- 
ies in  the  bacteriology  of  infectious  dis- 
eases ;  and  from  Buchner's  day  it  was 
shown  that'  the  blood  serum  bore  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  body's  combat  against 
micro-parasites;  while  the  r61e  of  the 
living  body-cell  was  demonstrated  by  the 
brilliant  Metchnikoff.  But  figuratively 
it  remained  for  Wright  to  so  modify  the 
vaccine  of  Pasteur  as  to  arouse  in  the 
serum  of  Buchner  a  substance  which  pre- 
pared the  disease-producing  microbe  for 
destruction  by  the  phagocyte  of  Metch- 
nikoff; thus  bringing  to  practical  hu- 
manitarian usefulness  the  laboriously 
studied  theories  of  three  pioneers  in  bio- 
logic therapy.  (Ohlmacher.) 

The  chief  and  only  object  in  the  treat- 
ment is  to  raise  the  opsonic  index. 

Wright's  method  is  limited  to  bacterial 
infections,  and  is  most  favorable  in  those 
cases  having  a  low  opsonic  index.  For 
the  sake  of  illustrating  the  plan,  let  us 
assume  that  we  have  to  treat  a  case  of 
pustular  acne :  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to 


examine  the  pus  to  determine  the  or- 
ganism present.  Xext  find  the  patient'a 
opsonic  index.  If  it  be  low,  vaccine  ii- 
oculations  should  be  made.  A  vacciiK 
as  it  is  understood  here  is  a  standardized, 
sterile  emulsion  of  the  organisms  found 
in  the  pus  of  the  lesion.  Under  aeeptic 
precaution  inject  into  the  patient  a  m- 
cine  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  million 
cocci.  When  this  is  done  it  becomes 
very  interesting  to  observe  what  now 
takes  place  in  &e  patient.  Immediateh 
following  the  injection  there  is  a  fall  of 
the  opsonic  index,  but  a  reaction  «ooii 
takes  place  and  the  index  begiiiB  to 
rise,  and  within  from  four  to  sii  dan 
the  index  will  reach  the  normal  ind 
will  go  above  it,  remaining  statioD- 
ary  for  a  few  days,  when  it  will 
begin  to  fall  again.  The  curve  will 
graphically  repi^sent  the  exact  condi- 
tions. The  falling  index  is  called  the 
"negative  phase,"  the  increasing  indei 
is  called  the  "positive  phase,"  and  the 
stationary  condition  is  called  **high  lide." 
The  patient's  blood  is  kept  under  exam-  | 
ination,  and  when  the  second  "negatiTC 
phase"  appears  and  the  index  is  return- 
ing to  normal,  another  inoculati(m  witii 
vaccine  should  be  made.  The  index  con- 
tinues to  fall  after  the  second  injection 
is  given,  but  reaction  soon  follows,  and 
the  index  shoots  up  again,  and  probably 
higher  than  before,'  remains  stationaij*, 
then  begins  to  fall.  In  such  cases  an 
inoculation  should  be  made  about  eren' 
ten  days,  but  in  all  cases  they  should  be 
controlled  entirely  by  the  index.  Afttr 
a  few  inoculations,  as  a  rule,  marked  im- 
provement will  be  observed  in  the  patient. 

The  preceding  statements  are  quoted 
from  a  summary  of  the  subject  by  J.  M- 
King  of  Nashville. 

Wright's  fundamental  rules  for  thera- 
peutic applications  in  eases  of  bacteria' 
infections  are — 

(1)  Isolate  in  pure  culture  the  causa- 
tive micro-organisms. 

(2)  Estimate  the  opsonic  power  of  the 
patient's  blood  to  this  micro-organism. 

(3)  If  the  opsonic  index  be  at  or  be- 
low normal,  prepare  and  standardiie  i 
vaccine  from  this  micro-organism. 
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(4)  Inoculate  the  patient  with  this 
vaccine  with  appropriate  doses  and  at 
proper  intervals,  as  shown  by  a  systematic 
estimation  of  the  opsonic  content  of  the 
patient's  blood. 

What  the  influence  of  Wright's  attrac- 
tive and  ingenious  theory  will  be  on  the 
therapy  of  bacterial  diseases,  it  is  as  yet 
too  early  to  tell.  In  the  light  of  his  re- 
searches the  vis  medicatrix  naturw 
ceases  to  be  a  theoretical  abstraction  or  a 
convenient  generalization.  It  becomes  a 
physical  entity  accessible  alike  to  the 
chemist,  the  pathologist,  and  the  bacte- 
riologist. Strangely  enough,  the  brilliant 
work  of  two  such  master-minds  as  Metch- 
nikoff  and  Wright  bears  out  the  truth  of 
a  statement  of  a  humble  layman,  who 
more  than  sixty  years  ago  said  that  all 
contagions  diseases  contain  in  their  con- 
tagion the  materials  necessary  for  their 
cure.  That  humble  layman  was  Yincenz 


Priessnitz,  the  crude  father  of  modem 
hydrotherapy. 

From  these  suggestions  it  is  but  a  step 
to  associate  pyorrhea  alveolaris  with  a 
condition  where  the  low  opsonic  index 
prevails  in  the  peridental  membrane. 
If  such  be  the  case  the  cure  would  be 
elevation  of  the  index.  Can  that  be  done 
with  drugs  ?  It  has  been  repeatedly  tried 
without  success,  except  of  a  temporary 
nature.  Could  a  vaccine  serum  be  made 
from  the  products  of  the  disease  itself 
and  injected,  so  as  to  raise  the  opsonic 
index?  It  is  well  worth  the  trial,  since 
all  else  has  so  dismally  failed. 

The  opsonic  question  being  one  of  such 
recent  birth,  its  possibilities  cannot  yet 
be  determined;  but  we  believe  that,  if 
the  discoveries  so  far  made  are  correct 
and  are  applicable  to  the  disease,  we  will 
find  it  a  wonderful  aid  in  the  treatment, 
and  possibly  the  long-looked-for  cure,  of 
pyorrhea  alveolaris. 


PHABMACOFBIAIt  BBVI8I6N. 


Br  EDWARD  HOFFHBISTBB.  D.D.8.,  Baltimore.  H«. 


(Read  at  the  anion  meetioff  of  the  Maryland  State  Dental  Association  and  the 
District  of  Golnmbla  Dental  Society,  Washington,  D.  C,  Jane  7,  1906.) 


THE  need  to  compile  and  formulate 
a  National  Pharmacopeia  must  have 
been  apparent  long  before  1820,  in 
which  year  the  first  United  States  Phar- 
macopeia, projected  and  fostered  by  Dr. 
Lyman  Spalding  of  New  York  city, 
made  its  appearance.  The  necessity  of 
standardizing  drugs  and  their  prepa- 
ration.s,  and  the  reliance  to  be  placed 
upon  such  systematized  manuals  is  evi- 
denced in  that  prior  to  this  time  the 
various  European  pharmacopeias  were 
depended  upon  by  the  physicians  and 
pharmacists  of  this  country. 

A  common  misconception  of  the  scope 
of  the  Pharmacopeia  consists  in  the  be- 
lief that  an  official  drug,  i.e.  one  re- 
ceiving pharraacopeial  recognition,  must 


necessarily  be  therapeutically  efficient 
Efforts  have  been  made  to  include  those 

drugs  only  whose  accredited  virtue  is  ac- 
cepted and  utilized  by  the  great  majority 
of  practitioners,  but  it  has  been  deemed 
wise  to  retain  the  representative  char- 
acter of  the  work. 

The  idea  that  framers  of  a  pharma- 
copeia keep  in  mind  is  not  to  determine 
the  value  or  inertness  of  a  drug,  but  to 
see  that  the  prescribed  or  purchased 
article  is  dispensed  pure  and  that  uni- 
form preparations  of  the  same  may  be 
obtained. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Wood,  president  of  the 
United  States  Pharmacopeial  Conven- 
tion, explains  the  motif  of  a  pharmaco- 
peia thus:   "If  five  thousand  doctors  in 
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the  United  States  believed  brickdust  to 
be  a  valuable  remedy  and  habitually  used 
it,  brickdust  would  have  to  go  into  the 
Pharmacopeia.  Witch-hazel  is  probably 
as  active  and  as  useful  as  is  brickdust, 
but  witch-hazel  is  a  fad  and  is  enor- 
mously called  for,  and  so  witch-hazel 
must  go  into  the  Pharmacopeia.  The 
Pharmacopeia  exists  for  the  purpose  of 
requiring  the  apothecary  to  give,  in  the 
first  place,  pure  brickdust  or  pure  witch- 
hazel  when  asked  for;  and  in  the  second 
place,  uniform  preparations  of  these 
remedies." 

A  revision  of  the  Pharmacopeia  has 
been  efEected  every  ten  years  since  the 
publication  of  the  initial  volume, 
through  the  efforts  of  a  committee  of  re- 
vision, which  is  elected  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Pharmacopeial  Convention, 
which  is  composed  of  delegates  from  the 
incorporated  medical  colleges,  medical 
societies,  colleges  of  pharmacy,  pharma- 
ceutical societies,  the  American  Medical 
Association  and  the  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Association,  and  representatives 
of  the  national  government,  selected  by 
the  Surgeons-general  of  the  Army,  the 
Wavy,  and  the  Marine  Hospital  Ser- 
vice. 

Although  the  work  is  not  issued  under 
governmental  authority,  differing  in  this 
respect  from  the  pharmacopeias  of  other 
countries,  yet  it  has  been  accepted  as  the 
legal  standard  for  drugs  by  at  least  half 
the  states,  and  whenever  a  "pure  drug 
bill"  is  submitted,  pharmacopeial  purity 
is  universally  understood.  The  conven- 
tions and  their  revision  committees  have 
been  composed  of  representative  mem- 
bers of  the  professions  of  medicine  and 
pharmacy,  and  their  broad  knowledge 
and  untiring  labors,  with  no  other  mo- 
tives than  their  interest  in  higher  stand- 
ards, give  the  work  greater  value  and 
stamp  it  with  dignity. 

The  last  or  "eighth  decennial  revis- 
ion/' which  became  official  in  September 
1905,  is  characterized  by  important 
changes,  all  of  which  the  scope  of  this 
paper  and  the  time  allotted  forbid  me 
to  recite. 

I  will,  however,  point  out  the  main 
general  innovations,  and  lay  particular 


stress  upon  those  individual  changes 
that  ai'e  of  dental  import. 

(1.)  Nomenclature 

Many  salutary  changes  in  the  termi- 
nology of  drugs  have  been  made.  A  la^e 
number  of  synthetic  remedies  have  been 
admitted  under  names  expressive  of  their 
chemical  composition;  thus  aristol  has 
been  made  official  as  Thymolis  lodidum, 
which  clearly  shows  its  chemical  nature, 
and  phenacetin  as  Acetphemtidisum, 
designating  its  membership  in  the  phe- 
netidin  group. 

Some  medicaments  revel  in  the  pos- 
session of  five  or  six  commercial  names, 
descriptive  of  some  therapeutic  effect, 
and  prescribes  ^orant  of  these  syno- 
nyms have  upon  receiving  advene  re- 
sults with  it  under  one  trade  name,  un- 
wittingly ordered  the  same  article  under 
another.  Such  drugs  have  received  of- 
ficial recognition  under  names  approx- 
imating their  true  chemical  composition, 
some  of  which  titles,  although  unwieldy 
and  necessitating  abbreviations,  are 
nevertheless  specific. 

Some  synthetic  products  ezteasirelr 
used  could  not  be  amnitted,  owing  to  the 
decision  of  the  convention  that  "No 
compound  or  mixture  shall  be  introduced 
if  the  composition  or  mode  of  manufac- 
ture be  kept  secret,  or  if  it  be  con- 
trolled by  unlimited  proprietary  or  pat- 
ent rights."  Oftentimes  remedies  possess- 
ing trade  or  registered  names  are  sold 
to  the  pharmacist,  and  through  him  to 
the  patient,  at  an  unreasonably  high 
price.  Its  incorporation  in  the  Pharma- 
copeia not  only  avoids  this,  but  estab- 
lishes its  chemical  composition  and  iU 
purity. 

An  efEort  has  been  made  to  eliminate 
synonyms,  and  to  further  this  end  it  'n 
urged  that  prescribers  and  pharmacist? 
use  the  Latin  or  English  pharmacopeial 
title  exclusively.  This  is  worthy  of  em- 
phasis. To  avoid  confusion,  by  its  al- 
phabetic separation  from  "Extractnm,'' 
the  "Bxtractum  fluidum"  of  the  TJ.  S.  P. 
1890  has  been  changed  to  Fluidei- 
tracium. 

Of  special  dental  interest  are  the  fol- 
lowing ch.inges  in  official  titles: 
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U.  S.  p.  1890.  U.  S.  P.  1900. 

Aoidnm  Arsenosnm  Araenl  Trioxidnm. 

"         Chrotnioum  Chromll  Trloxidnm. 

'*       Carbolicum  Phenol. 

Amyl  Nitrls   Amylis  Nitris. 

Argent!  Nitras  Dilutus  ArjrenU  Nitras  Mitigatus. 

Chloral  Chloralum  Hydratum. 

Cocatnce  HydrochloraB  Cocainte  Hydiochloridutn. 

Perri  Oxldum  Hydratum  Ferri  Ilydroxldnm. 

PerriOxidum  Hydratum  cum  Magneala{"'«'^,?5'^~**^°'"  """^ 

{jlyccritum  Acldi  Oarbollei  Ulyceritnm  Phenolis. 

Naphttaol  Beta-naphthol. 

Petrolatum  Molle      "!  «  .   ,  ^ 

,,  „  ,  y  Petrolatum. 

Splssnm  J 

Salol   Phenylis  Sallcylas. 

Spirltus  <ilonoini  Mplrltns  Glycerylis  Nltratis. 


(II.)   PCEITY  AKD  StEENGTU. 

The  eighth  decennial  revision  has 
adopted  what  is  termed  the  "purity 
standard"  or  "purity  rubric,"  which 
states  the  percentage  of  permissible  im- 
purities, having  no  essential  effect  on 
medicinal  action  nor  interfering  with 
pharmaceutical  uses. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
'international  Conference  for  the  Uni- 
fication of  the  Formulas  of  Heroic  Medi- 


cines/' held  at  Brussels  in  1902,  many 
changes  in  the  strength  of  preparations 
have  been  made. 

The  strength  of  fluid  extracts,  viz, 
1  c.cm.  representing  the  active  virtues 
of  1  gm.  of  the  drug,  has  been  retained. 

The  disposition  toward  greater  uni- 
formity in  the  strength  of  tinctures  is 
shown  in  that  all,  with  few  exceptions* 
are  now  either  10  or  20  per  cent. 

The  noteworthy  changes  from  a  den- 
tal viewpoint  are  as  follows: 


TiTLB. 

CONHTITrEST. 

r.  8.  p.  1890. 

V.  S.  p.  1900. 

Aeidum  Snlptauricum 

HSO,      by  weiRht 

About  18.5    per  ct. 

Abont  20       per  ct. 

CHjOH  " 

91  .. 

'*     »2.S      "  " 

Alcohol  Bilutam  .... 

CjHsOH  " 

41  *' 

"     41.5      "  " 

Kxtractum  Opil  

Morphine"  " 

18        ■'  " 

20        *'  '* 

Uquor  Ferrt  Chlorldi .  . 

Anhydrous  Pe  Clj 

37.8  " 

29         "  '* 

Puivis  Opii  

Morphine  by  weight 

IS-15    *•  " 

12-12.5  " 

Spirltus  Prumenti   .  .  ■ 

CjHsOH  " 

U-60  *• 

87-4T.5  "  " 

Tinctnra  AconiU  .... 

Aconite 

86        *'  " 

10          *  " 

Ttnctora  Belladonnsp 

Belladonna  Leaves 

15        "  " 

10  " 

Tfnctara  DigiUlis    .  .  . 

Digitalis  Leaves 

15        *'  " 

10         "  " 

Tinctura  Opil  

Morphine  by  weight 

1.3-1.5  gm.  in  100 

1.2-1.25  gm.  in  100 

c.pm. 

com. 

Tlnctara  Veratri  .... 

Veratrum 

40  per  oent. 

10  per  cent. 
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(III.)  Doses. 

A  commendable  departure  consists  in 
the  insertion  of  average  approximate 

doses  given  in  the  metric  system  with 
their  apothecaries'  equivalents,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  suggestion  of  the  conven- 
tion, with  the  specification  that  "Neither 
this  convention  nor  the  committee  of 
revision  created  by  it  intends  to  have 
these  doses  regarded  as  obligatory  on  thfi 
physician  or  as  forbidding  him  to  ex- 


honored;  vrhile  to  avoid  the  administra- 
tion of  inert  ingredients  and  establish 
greater  uniformity  and  certainty  in  ac- 
tion, the  chief  active  constituents  of 
many  drugs  have  received  pharmaco- 
peial  recognition. 

Some  combinations  of  dru^  which 
have  been  used  extensively  under  various 
trade  names  have  been  made  (fficiil, 
their  composition  fixed,  and  the  pnritT 
of  their  ingredients  assured. 

The  following  additions  may  be  cited: 


Latin  Tith.  Esqlish  Titlx.  Skyokym. 

Acetphenetidinum  Acetphenetldine  Phenac«tin. 

Acidum  Trichloraceticnm   .  ■  Trichloracetic  Add. 

AethyllB  Chloridum  Ethyl  Chlorid. 

Antlpyrina  Antlpyiine. 

Benzosulphlnidnm  Bensosalphlnide   Saccharin. 

Oocalna   Cocaine. 

Codelnee  Phosphas  Codeine  PhosphRte. 

Codeinee  Sulphas   Codeine  Snlpbate. 

Cresol  Cresol. 

EuKenol   EuKenoI. 

{odolum  lodol. 

Sulphonmethanum  Snlphonmethane  Sulfonal. 

ThymoliB  lodldum  Thymol  Iodide  Arlstol. 

Liquor  Fortniddehydi  ■  ■  ■  •  SoluUon  of  Formaldehyde. 
Phenol  Llquefactum  Liquefied  Phenol. 

Liquor  Antinepticun. — Containing  2  per  cent,  of  Boric  Acid,  0.1  percent, 
each  of  Benzoic  Acid  and  Thymol;  2a  per  cent,  of  Alcohol  with 
Eucalyptol  and  oils  of  Peppermint  and  Gaultherla. 

Pulvis  Acetanilidi  Compoaitui. — A  mixture  Of  Acetanllid,  Caffeln,  and 
Sodium  Bicarbonate. 


ceed  them  whenever  in  his  judgment  this 
seems  advisable." 

The  establishment  of  an  official  average 
dose  fills  a  long- felt  want,  when  the 
variability  in  dosage  as  evidenced  by  the 
result  obtained  by  different  investiga- 
tors is  considered. 

(IV.)  Additions. 

A  compurison  of  the  present  revision 
with  the  last  reveals  the  fact  that  117 
additions  have  been  made.  This  number 
includes  many  synthetic  remedies  which 
were  placed  upon  the  market  and  were 
favorably  received. 

To  facilitate  solution  and  insure  sta- 
bility, salts  of  familiar  drugs  have  been 


(V.)  Dismissals. 

With  every  revision  it  is  found  ad- 
visable to  exclude  drugs '  and  prepara- 
tions because  they  have  become  obsolete, 
or  for  some  other  good  reason. 

In  the  list,  comprising  151  articles, 
which  have  met  this  fate  at  the  bands 
of  the  last  committee  of  revision,  then 
does  not  appear  one  of  any  dental  im- 
portance. 

(VI.)  Assays. 

A  feature  which  distinguishes  oar 
Pharmacopeia  from  all  others  is  the 
large  number  of  contained  assay  pio- 
cesses.  The  value  of  assays  can  readily 
be  appreciated  if  we  consid^  that  prior 
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to  tbeir  introduction  the  purity  and 
strength  and  resulting  therapeutic  ef- 
ficacy of  drugs  were  determined  largely 
by  their  physical  appearance.  There 
could  neither  have  been  that  uniform- 
ity in  strength  nor  certainty  in  action 
which  characterizes  the  major  portion  of 
the  present  official  drugs  and  prepara- 
tions. 

In  addition  to  the  changes  enumerated 
many  alterations  have  been  made  in  the 

manufacture  of  preparations  and  in  the 
methods  for  the  determination  of  the 
identity  and  purity  of  official  articles, 
which  are  of  greater  interest  and  im- 
portance to  the  pharmacist  than  to  the 
prescriber. 

I  have  taken  for  granted,  in  this  brief 
KTiev  of  changes  made  in  the  eighth  re- 
vision of  the  Pharmacopeia,  that  you  are 
all  familiar  with  the  book  itself.  Do  we, 
as  dentists,  sufficiently  appreciate  its 
practical  value  ?  Has  not  its  worth  been 
thoughtlessly  disregarded  by  the  great 
majority  of  the  members  of  our  profes- 
sion ?  In  our  eagerness  to  perfect  opera- 
tive and  prosthetic  technique,  are  we  not 
prone  to  overlook  another  branch  of  den- 
tal practice — the  use  and  administration 
of  medicines?  Are  not  pathological 
conditions  presented  to  us  which  are  in 
our  province  to  correct  by  medication, 
and  the  treatment  of  which  our  cHenWe 
rightfully  expects  from  us  ?  How,  then, 
can  we  render  intelligent  service  if  we 
are  not  conversant  with  the  physical 
properties,  physiological  action,  toxi- 
wlogy*  etc.,  of  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  agents  necessary? 


Granted  that  the  advanced  and  whole- 
some tendency  is  toward  reduction  in  the 
number  of  drugs  and  simplicity  in  their 
combinations,  is  not  the  reasoning  more 
potent  that  the  smaller  number  be  more 
carefully  studied  and  their  purity  and 
strength  insisted  upon  ?  In  our  employ- 
ment of  medicaments  are  we  not  inclined 
toward  empiricism  instead  of  rational- 
ism? How  many  of  us  consider  the 
purity  and  strength  of  our  remedies,  and 
can  detect  adulterants  by  applying  suit- 
able tests  ?  And  yet,  is  it  not  urgent  that 
we  so  select  and  know  our  agents  that 
we  can  the  more  safely  rely  upon  their 
action?  Should  we  not  then  learn,  use, 
and  prescribe  official  articles  of  estab- 
lished and  standardized  potency  and  pu- 
rity? These  are  some  of  the  questions 
which  naturally  arise  when  the  subject 
of  dental  medication  is  considered. 

A  logical,  indisputable  inference  is 
that,  if  drugs  be  used,  it  is  our  duty  to 
our  patients,  to  our  profession,  and  to 
ourselves  to  obtain  all  available  knowl- 
edge of  tlieir  physical  attributes,  action, 
purity,  and  strength. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  urge  a 
closer  communion  with  the  United  States 
Pharmacopeia,  to  give  it  the  support 
which  is  so  often  denied  it  but  which  it 
richly  deserves,  and  to  express  the  hope 
that  the  Pharmacopeial  Convention  of 
1910  may  have  as  representatives  of  the 
dental  profession,  if  not  delegates  from 
the  various  colleges  and  state  and  district 
associations,  at  least  members  from  the 
National  Dental  Association,  through 
whom  matters  of  peculiarly  dental  im- 
portance can  be  submitted. 
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METHOD  OF  COK8TBUCTZNO  CBOWITS  FOB  THE  AimEBIOB 

TEITTH. 


Br  CHBSTBR  A.  BAKER,  O.D.S.,  Waahlnvtim,  D.  C. 


(Clinic  given  at  the  union  meeting  of  the  Maryland  State  Dental  Association  and 

the  District  of  Columbia  Dental  .Society,  June  7,  1906.) 


MY  idea  is  to  do  away  with  the  band 
on  the  labial  portion  of  the  root 
when  crowning  the  anterior  teeth. 
The  Bichmond  crown  has  a  band  pass- 
ing around  the  entire  circumference  of 
the  root  just  under  the  free  margin  of 

Flfl.  1. 


way  as  for  the  ordinary  Richmond  crown, 
and  then  the  notch  is  cut.  A  piece  of 
34-karat  gold  about  No.  32  gage  is 
then  soldered  to  a  platinum-iridinm  post, 
placed  on  the  root,  and  burnished  first 
to  the  notched  surface.  (Fig.  8.)  It  is 


Fio.  2. 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  6. 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  6. 


the  gum.  and  it  is  the  anterior  portion  of 
this  band  which  is  objectionable,  causing 
recession  of  the  gum,  etc.  The  principal 
feature  of  my  method  is  a  notching  me- 
sio-distaliy  of  the  anterior  face  of  the 
root  about  half  way  anteriorly  to  the  root- 
canal  opening.    (Fig-  1-) 

The  root  is  first  prepared  in  the  same 


then  removed  and  that  portion  stiffened 
with  solder.  The  portion  covermg  the 
))osterior  surface  of  the  root  is  then  splii 
so  as  to  allow  the  surplus  gold  to  be 
turned  up  and  burnished,  thus  forming 
the  band.  (Fig.  3.)  After  the  c^  his 
been  thoroughly  burnished  to  the  root, 
it  is  removed  and  invested  in  a  little 
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whiting,  and  solder  is  flowed  so  as 
to  stiffen  it  and  also  to  reinforce  the 
portion  which  forms  the  band.  (Figs.  4 
and  5.) 

By  this  method  all  the  advantages  of 
a  full-banded  crown  are  available,  and 
the  disadvantage  of  gold  showing  above 
the  porcelain  on  'the  anterior  portion  of 
the  root  is  obviated.    The  operator  can 


thus  form  a  cap  which  absolutely  fits  the 
face  of  the  root  and  to  which  a  facing 
can  be  attached  as  in  the  ordinary  Rich- 
mond crown.  The  notch  across  the  face 
of  the  root  may  be  cut  very  easily  with  a 
sharp  inverted-cone  bur.  The  cap  may 
be  made  of  platinum  and  the  rest  of  the 
crown  completed  wiith  porcelain  in  the 
usual  wav. 


AMTI6EFTIC8  AND  DISINFECTANTS. 


By  C.  L.  CONSTAKTINI,  D.D.S..  WaatalnstOB,  D.  C. 


(Read  before  the  union  meeting  of  the  Maryland  State  Dental  Association  and 
the  District  of  Colnmbia  Dental  Kociety,  Washington.  June  7,  1906.) 


THE  object  of  this  paper-  is  to  call  at- 
tention to,  or  rather  to  stimulate  the 
minds  of  the  profession  concerning, 
the  antiseptic  and  disinfecting  agents  of 
some  few  years  back,  and  those  of  the 
present  time,  together  with  a  brief  de- 
scription of  disinfection  in  general. 

Disinfection  is  the  destruction  of  the 
agents  causing  infection.  An  object  i^ 
said  to  be  infected  when  contaminated 
with  disease-producing  living  principles, 
namely,  pathogenic  micro-organisms.  A 
tissue  is  disinfected  by.  destroying  these 
organisms,  whether  they  exist  in  the  sub- 
stance, or  on  the  surface  of  a  tissue.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  it  is  not  necessary  ac- 
tually to  destroy  the  infeotive  agents; 
it  is  sufficient  to  render  them  incapable 
of  causing  or  conveying  disease.  For  ex- 
ample, if  the  micro-organisms  are  so  at- 
tenuated that  they  have  lost  their  vir- 
ulence; or  if  they  are  so  scattered  that 
they  are  too  few  to  cause  infection,  the 
object  of  disinfection  has  been  accom- 
plished, of  course.  Dilution,  attenuation, 
and  the  like  fortuitous  circumstances 
cannot  be  depended  upon  by  the  disin- 
feotor.  He  must  use  means  that  will 
snrely  destroy  the  infectious  principles. 
The  only  way  an  infected  object  may 
with  certainty  be  rendered  incapable  of 
conveying  disease  is  by  the  intelligent  ap- 


plication of  physical  means  or  chemical 
substances  which  experiment  or  experi- 
ence have  shown  will  invariably  destroy 
the  infection.  The  ideal  disinfectant  is 
the  one  that  destroys  the  germs  without 
injury  to  the  object ;  there  is  some  one 
agent  or  method  applicable  to  each  case. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  determine  ac- 
curately all  the  conditions,  not  only  of 
the  object  to  be  disinfected,  but  of  the 
germicide  to  be  used,  and  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  resistance  of  the  particular 
morbific  principles  against  which  the  dis- 
infection is  directed.  Disinfection,  then, 
deals  only  with  the  destruction  of  the 
vitality  of  those  minute  forms  of  life 
which  cause  disease;  it  does  not  mean 
the  destruction  of  all  the  lower  forms  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life  that  may  be 
upon  or  in  an  object — that  is  sterOiza- 
tion. 

An  object  is  said  to  be  sterilized  when 
all  the  forms  of  life  contained  within  it 
or  on  its  surface  are  destroyed.  All  pro- 
cesses which  sterilize  are  necessarily  also 
disinfectant;  but  all  disinfecting  pro- 
cesses are  by  no  means  processes  of  steril- 
ization. This  distinction  between  disin- 
fection and  sterilization  arises  princi- 
pally from  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
micro-organisms  have  spores  which  cor- 
respond to  the  seeds  of  plants,  in  being 
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much  more  resistant  to  all  the  influences 
which  destroy  the  parent  cells.  Spores 
of  this  character,  called  endogenous 
spores,  possess  to  a  very  high  degree  the 
power  of  resisting  desiccation,  sunlight, 
chemical  and  jmysical  agents  which 
quickly  destroy  the  non-spore-bearing 
cell.  Fortunately,  as  far  as  known,  none 
of  those  pestilential  diseases  of  man 
which  occur  in  widespread  epidemics, 
are  caused  by  organisms  with  resistant 
spores;  therefore  the  usual  processes  of 
disinfection,  while  thoroughly  efficient, 
may  still  leave  many  harmless  and  hardy 
bacteria  alive.  In  other  words,  steriliza- 
tion is  rarely  necessary  in  combating 
epidemic  diseases. 

Antiseptic  substances  prevent  decom- 
position and  decay;  such  substances  re- 
tard the  growth  and  activity  of  micro- 
organisms, but  do  not  destroy  them. 
There  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
antiseptic  and  the  disinfecting  or  germi- 
cidal value  of  a  substance ;  for  instance, 
a  solution  of  formalin  will  restrain  the 
development  of  most  bacteria  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1 : 50,000,  but  it  requires  a 
3  to  5  per  cent,  strength  of  this  sub- 
stance to  kill  the  bacteria  in  a  short 
time.  As  weak  a  solution  of  mercury 
bichlorid  as  1:300,000  will  restrain  the 
development  of  anthrax  spores;  whei-eas 
it  requires  a  1 ;  1000  solution  to  destroy 
them.  Saturated  solutions  of  salt  or 
sugar  will  preserve  meat  or  vegetable  sub- 
stances; that  is,  they  are  antiseptic  in 
their  action,  but  not  germicidal,  as  they 
have  small  powers  of  destroying  germs. 
Germicides  and  disinfectants  are  inter- 
changeable terms,  as  both  serve  to  indi- 
cate the  destruction  of  micro-organisms. 

The  best  disinfectants,  where  they  can 
be  applied,  are  steam  and  boiling  water. 
There  are  some  particular  objections  to 
them,  however,  on  account  of  the  diflS- 
culty  of  always  obtaining  them  in  a  con- 
venient place,  and  of  the  injury  to  the 
walls  of  a  room,  articles  of  furniture, 
bedding,  clothing,  etc.,  resulting  from 
their  use.  Hence,  disinfectants  which 
are  more  c(mveniently  applied,  and  do 
not  injure  materials  with  which  they  are 
brought  into  contact,  are  preferable. 

Some  of  the  disinfectants  in  use  arc 
as  follows:    Carbolic  acid.  Formalin. 


Caxbolate  of  lime.  Hydronaphthol 
Resorcin.  Solution  of  chlorinated  sodt 
Charcoal.  Creasote.  Zinc  chlorid.  Hy- 
drochloric acid.  Nitric  acid.  Sulfuric 
acid.  Ph6nol  sodique.  Potassium  per- 
manganate. 

Some  of  'the  antiseptics  are  as  follows: 
Carbolic  acid.  Creasote.  Salicylic  acid. 
Oil  of  eucalpytus.  Iodoform.  Benzoic 
acid.   Boric  acid.   Pepsin.  Bromin. 

Besides  these  there  are  a  good  many 
mouth-washes  on  the  market,  with  which 
you  are  all  probably  familiar. 

Carbolic  acid.  Though  many  new  dis- 
infectants have  been  recommended  in  its 
place,  carbolic  acid,  so  long  known,  has 
retained  its  position  as  one  of  the  best 
disinfectants  in  surgical  work,  as  well 
as  for  general  purposes. 

Used  in  solutions  varying  from  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent,  to  five  per  cent,  in 
strength,  it  is  a  valuable  destroyer  of  all 
disease  germs,  when  there  are  no  prac- 
tical objections  to  its  employment.  Its 
odor  and  poisonous  properties  are  some- 
times objectionable.  Kiippe  and  La- 
place found  that  crude  carbolic  when 
treated  with  sulfuric  acid  gave  a  product 
the  disinfecting  properties  of  which  were 
increased  if  mixed  with  cold  water,  but 
decreased  if  mixed  with  warm  water.  If 
this  misture  is  to  be  used,  it  should  be 
prepared  by  stirring  the  sulfuric  acid 
slowly  into  the  carbolic  acid,  with  a 
wooden  paddle,  in  a  wooden  or  iron  re- 
ceptacle. Frankel  found  that  when 
crude  carbolic  acid  was  distilled,  it 
yielded  a  product  boiling  between  185" 
and  205°,  which  in  a  5  per  cent,  solution 
killed  anthrax  spores  (among  the  most 
difficult  ones  to  destroy)  in  twenty-four 
hours.  Treated  with  sulfuric  acid  the 
cold  solution  again  showed  stronger  di^ 
infecting  properties  than  the  vana, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  sulfo-acids  formed  had 
weaker  properties  as  disinfectants.  Sub- 
sequently others  succeeded  in  dissolving 
cresols  and  crude  carbolic,  etc.,  in  var- 
ious soap  solutions.  Creolin,  Ijreol,  cre- 
solin,  cresin,  etc.,  less  expensive  than  the 
original  compounds,  were  offered  as  sub- 
stitutes for  carbolic  acid,  all  being  so- 
lutions in  resin  soap  of  the  cresols  and 
similar  hydrocarbons. 
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Formalin.  Concerning  formalin,  the 
results  of  all  investigations  hare  led  to 
the  following  conclusions: 

(1)  Formalin,  in  concentration  1: 
10,000,  makes  the  growth  of  tubercu- 
losis, anthrax,  chlora,  typhus,  pus,  and 
diphtheria  germs  impossible. 

(2)  In  a  gaseous  form  a  weak  dilu- 
tion is  sufficient  to  check  growth. 

(3)  A  1  per  cent,  solution  will  kill 
pathogenic  organisms  in  an  hour. 

(4)  With  a  3  per  cent,  solution  and 
final  addition  of  alcohol  it  is  possible 
to  make  the  hands  germ-free;  whether 
the  skin  of  the  hands  is  attacked  by 
this  method  remains  to  be  proved. 

(5)  Spraying  with  formalin  solution 
and  subsequent  inclosure  of  the  article 
in  a  closed  space  will  readily  sterilize 
them.  As  compared  with  other  disin- 
fectants such  as  corrosive  sublimate,  car- 
bolic acid,  lysol,  etc.,  formaldehyd  and 
its  solutions  have  the  advantage  of  not 
being  retarded  in  their  action  by  albu- 
minoid matter,  and  of  not  injuring  the 
articles  to  which  they  are  applied.  Their 
use,  therefore,  seems  to  be  well  recom- 
mended to  fill  many  requirements  which 
are  not  now  fully  met  by  other  disin- 
fectants. Hydrogen  dioxid  is  an  agent 
upon  whose  value  a  great  diveraity  of 
opinion  exists^  especially  in  bo  far  as  its 
use  as  a  month-wash  is  concerned,  par- 
ticularly on  account  of  its  acidity.  T 
would  appreciate  a  discussion  on  this 
pomt,  as  it  has  been  my  experience — 
although  I  have  never  recommended  its 
use  by  the  patient  himself — to  find  the 
BtUva  of  about  the  same  reaction  after 
its  use  as  before  it. 

A  few  of  the  early  applications  in  in- 
flammatory conditions  of  the  mouth,  as 
advised  and  used  by  early  practitioners 
of  dentistry,  are  as  follows : 

(1)  Silver  nitrate  or  muriatic  acid, 
with  an  alternate  wash  of  honey  or  borax, 
equal  parts. 

(2)  Clilorinated  lime  applied  dry  to 
an  lUcerated  surface  twice  daily,  and 
simple  water  used  during  the  interval. 

(3)  Solution  of  borax  15  gr.  to  1  oz. 
of  water. 

(4)  Weak  solution  of  silver  nitrate 
1  gr.  to  1  oz.  of  -water. 


(5)  Copper  sulfate  5  gr.  to  1  oz.  of 
water. 

(6)  Zinc  sulfate  1  dram  to  1  oz.  of 
water,  to  which  is  added  2  drams  each 
of  honey  and  tincture  of  myrrh. 

(7)  Copper  sulfate  2  drams,  pulver- 
ized cinchona  ^  oz.,  and  4  oz.  of  water. 

(8)  Powdered  nutgall  and  Peruvian 
bark  2  drams  each.  Infiision  of  roses 
4  fl.oz. 

(9)  Borax  3  scruples,  honey  1  fi.oz., 
and  sage  tea  4  fl.oz.  This  last  one,  I 
have  been  told,  was  very  popular,  and 
even  todiay  is  used  a  great  deal. 

(10)  Another  formula  of  the  gunshot 
type  is  as  follows : 

Q — South  American  soapbark,  8  ounces: 
Pyrethrunj, 
Orris  root. 

Benzoic  acid,  aa  1  ounce; 

Cinnamon, 

Tannic  acid,  4  drams ; 

Borax,  4  scruples ; 

Oil  of  wintergreen,  2  fl.ounce; 

"   "  pepporniint.  4 

Cochineal,  3  drams ; 

White  sugar,  1  pound ; 

Alcohol,  3  pints ; 

Pure  water,  5  pints . 

Sig. — Mix  the  ingredients  thoroughly,  di- 
gest for  six  days,  and  filter. 

A  table  of  antiseptics  as  prepared  by 
Dr.  W.  D.  Miller,  professor  of  operative 
and  clinical  dentistry  in  the  University 
of  Berlin,  in  reference  to  the  relative 
powers  of  the  materials  experimented 
upon,  here  follows: 

Mercury  bichlorid   1 :  100,000 

Silver  nitrate   1:50.000 

Hydrogen  dioxid   1 :  8,000 

lodin   1:6.000 

Iodoform   1:S,000 

Na^thalin   1:4.000 

SaUGjlic  acid  (crystals)  1:2.000 

Oil  of  musUrd   1:2,000 

Benzoic  acid  1 :  1,500 

Potass,  permanganate  , . .  1 :  1,000 

Eucalyptus   I :  COO 

Carbolic  acid   1:500 

Hydrochloric  acid   1 :  500 

Sodium  biborate   1 :  350 

■  Arsenous  acid   1 : 260 

Zinc  chkuid   ,  1:250 

Lactic  acid   1 : 125 

Sodium  carbonate   1 : 100 

Listerine   1:20 

Aloohol   1:10 

Potassium  chlorate  t :  R 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 


HARTIiAKD  STATB  DXKTAIL  AS80CIATI0K  AKD  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  DBITTAIj  SOCIBTT. 


Twelfth  Annual  Union  Meeting,  Washlngrton,  D.  C.  June  7-9, 1906. 


Thuksuay — Morning  Session. 

The  twelfth  annual  union  meeting  ol" 
the  Maryland  State  Dental  Association 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  Dental  So- 
ciety was  held  in  the  lecture  hall  of  the 
Dental  Department  of  the  George  Wash- 
ington University,  Washington,  D.  C, 
June  7,  8,  and  9,  1906. 

The  firdt  session  was  called  to  order 
at  10  o'clock  Thursday  morning,  June 

7th,  by  Di:  H.  M.  Schooley,  chairman 
of  the  committee  of  arrangements. 

The  liev.  Frank  Suwall,  Washington. 

opened  the  meeting  with  prayer. 

The  first  order  of  business  was  the 
reading  of  an  address  by  Dr.  D.  N. 
Bust,  president  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Dental  Society,  Washington, 
D.  C,  as  follows : 

President's  Address. 

It  is  not  only  my  duty  but  my  great 
plea.sure  to  welcome  you  to  this  the 
twelfth  union  meeting  of  the  Maryland 
State  Dental  Association  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Dental  Society.  In 
doing  so,  I  find  myself  confronted  by  the 
same  ideas  and  emotions  that  will  have 
been  twelve  times  expressed  on  these 
occasions,  and  therefore  I  ask  your  in- 
dulgence. 

hord  Bacon  says,  "Every  man  owes 
a  debt  to  his  profession."  This  is  es- 
pecially applicable  to  our  profession,  and 
it  is  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  par- 
tially repay  this  debt  that  we  meet  on 
these  occasions — ^to  discuss  the  allevi- 


ation of  human  pain  and  the  impruvt- 
ment  of  human  health,  and  to  compin- 
notes  on  the  countless  problems  that 
daily  confront  us.  This  means  has  been 
found  in  our  local,  state,  and  national 
societies.  Here  we  assemble  for  mutnai 
improvement  and  mutual  help,  and  for 
what  is  of  e<^ual,  if  not  greater  impor- 
tance, to  cultivate  that  fraternal  fellow- 
ship which  engenders  a  feeling  of  re- 
spect and  confidence  such  as  should  ex- 
ist in  all  proferaions,  and  especially  in 
ours. 

There  is,  however,  one  special  feature 
which  exceeds  those  I  have  just  named 
as  the  raison  d'etre  of  our  exietence. 
which  appeals  to  me,  and  that  is,  by 
your  presence  we  leam  that  there  are 
many  others  besides  ourselves  who  are 
striving  along  the  same  lines  that  we 
are  striving;  who  are  facing  the  same 
difficulties  that  we  face;  who  are  solv- 
ing the  same  problems  that  we  must 
solve,  and  above  all,  who  have  ever  before 
them  the  same  high  ideals  that  ve  have. 
This  gives  us  courage  to  press  on,  and 
ever  on,  toward  the  goal  of  our  ambi- 
tion, attempting — and  oftentimes  reach- 
ing— the  seemingly  impossible. 

Much  good  has  been  accomplished  by 
th^  union  meetings,  and  so  firmly  lufi 
the  custom  of  holding  our  meetings  to- 
gether become  fixed,  that  it  would  be 
well-nigh  impossible  to  hold  a  dental 
meeting  in  Washington  without  the  co- 
operation of  our  professional  brethreo 
from  Maryland.  In  coimection  wiili 
this,  we  shall  not  fail  to  see  that  this 
meeting  forms  a  preliminary*  step  to  that 
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of  the  National  Dental  Association,  to  be 
held  in  Atlanta  in  September  1906. 

An  interesting  and  well-filled  program 
has  been  i^'anged,  and  I  take  this  op- 
portunity of  tnanking  those  who  have 
tdndly  consented  to  give  us  a  paper  or 
clinic,  as  well  as  the  Tarious  committees 
in  charge.  To  each  and  every  one  of 
oar  friends  and  visitors  I  extend,  both 
personally  and  in  the  name  of  <the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Dental  Society,  a 
hearty  welcome. 

Dr.  ScHOOLEY.  I  have  great  pleasure 
in  announcing  that  Dr.  H.  E.  Kelsey, 
preeideat  of  the  Maryland  State  Dental 
A^ociation,  will  respond  to  the  address 
of  welcome  by  Dr.  Rust. 

Dr.  Kelsey  then  responded  to  the 
address  of  welcome  aa  f  oUows : 

Response  to  President's  Addbess. 

The  Honorable  President  of  ike  Dis- 
Irici  of  Columbia  Dental  Society,  guests 
and  members  of  the  Union  Meeting: 
In  responding  to  the  cordial  welcome 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Society 
through  its  president,  I  feel  as  usual  my 
inability  to  adequately  express  the  senti- 
ments which  inspire  me  upon  every  oc- 
casion of  our  meeting  together  for  pleas- 
ure or  mutual  instruction,  or,  as  upon 
this  occasion,  for  both. 

However,  a  few  simple  words  spoken 
in  sincerity  often  prove  a  better  medium 
through  which  to  convey  ideas  and  sen- 
timents than  great  eloquence  which  does 
not  ring  true,  and  what  I  have  to  say 
ai  least  comes  from  the  heart.  Speak- 
ing for  all  those  who  shall  attend  this 
meeting,  I  desire  most  warmly  to  thank 
the  Distrist  of  Columbia  Society  and 
you,  Ifr.  President,  for  the  cordial  and 
hearty  welcome  you  have  extended  to  us. 

For  the  three  days  of  thw  meeting  we 
shall  consider  ourselves  at  home,  and 
ere  the  time  is  past  we  hope  to  convince 
our  Washington  friends  that  we  have  as 
fully  accepted  and  enjoyed  their  cordial 
hospitality  as  they  have  freely  offered 
it.  But  though  the  Maryland  Dental 
Association  is  the  guest  of  the  District 
nf  Columbia  Dental  Society,  she  is  not 
the  guest  of  the  union  meeting,  and  we 


are  here  to  aid  and  assist  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  the  District  of  Columbia 
Dental  Society  in  doing  what  remains 
to  make  this  occasion  memorable  in  the 
annals  of  dentistry,  and  with  the  hearty 
and  able  support  of  our  friends  and 
guests  who  are  or  will  be  with  us,  we  shall 
surely  accomplish  this.  .  .  .  Our  com- 
mittees have  worked  untiringly  toward 
this  end,  and  notwithstanding  the  large 
demand  upon  the  talent  of  the  profession 
just  at  this  time — when  numerous  meet- 
ings  are  being  held — they  have  secured 
the  presence  of  men  whose  names  are 
known  around  the  world,  who  will  give 
us  the  result  of  their  research  and  ex- 
perience, thus  adding  to  our  instruction 
and  entertainment. 

I  am  sure  the  committees  desire  to 
thank  all  those  who  shall  contribute  to 
the  success  of  the  meeting,  either  by 
clinic,  paper,  or  discussion,  or  merely  by 
their  presence. 

But  we  have  not  worked  solely  for  the 
success  of  this  meeting.  The  upbuilding 
and  advancement  of  our  societies,  and 
through  them  our  profession,  have  been 
and  ever  should  be  the  great  objects 
which  carry  us  through  the  tiresome  de- 
tail of  organization. 

Much  remains  to  be  accomplished ; 
dentistry  as  a  profession  is  still  in  the 
evolutionary  stages,  and  despite  the  re- 
remarkable  progress  which  has  been 
made  in  the  past,  it  will  be  said  of  it  a 
decade  hence,  as  it  is  said  today:  ''What 
wonderful  progress  has  been  made  in 
dentistry  in  the  last  ten  years !" 

Fellow  members,  let  us  be  up  and 
doing,  with  a  patriotic  zeal  worthy  the 
cause,  so  that  our  societies  may  be* 
among  those  that  shall  go  down  in  his- 
tory as  having  produced  great  men, 
methods,  and  principles. 

It  is  scarcely  proper  for  me  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  which  my 
position  offers  to  impose  upon  you  the 
discussion  of  matters  which  do  not  pertain 
directly  to  this  meeting,  but  the  occasion 
is  auspicious,  and  I  cannot  refrain  from 
bringing  to  your  attention  a  matter 
which  is,  or  should  be,  of  vital  interest 
to  every  dentist  and  dental  society,  es- 
pecially in  the  East  and  South.    I  re- 
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fer  to  the  projected  Jamestown  Den'tal 
Convention.  The  Maryland  Dental  So- 
ciety has  been  asked  by  Dr.  Burton  Lee 
Thorpe  and  his  assodstes  who  have  the 
matter  in  charge  to  join  its  efforts  with 
theirs  next  year,  and  merge  its  annual 
meeting  with  the  convention,  and  I  have 
no  donbt  4hat  the  same  invitation  has 
been  extended  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  other  dental  societies.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  should  give  our  heartiest 
support  toward  making  this  convention 
a  credit  to  the  profession  and  a  conspic- 
uous mark  in  the  history  of  dental 
progress. 

I  cannot  bring  myself  to  close  my  re- 
marks without  congratulating  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Dental  Society  upon 
its  good  fortune  in  having  for  its  chief 
executive  one  whose  steiwy  virtues  of 
professional  honesty  and  faithfulness, 
both  to  his  pati^ts  and  associates,  have 
made  him  beloved  by  all.  And  all  the 
members  of  committees  of  both  societies, 
who  have  so  faithfully  labored  toward 
the  success  of  this  union  meeting,  I  com- 
mend to  their  own  good  consciences  as 
their  best  reword. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  permit  me  to 
extend  to  you,  and  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Society,  and  to  our  guests,  the 
greetings  and  fraternal  regard  of  the 
Maryland  State  Denial  Association. 

Dr.  Schooley  then  resigned  the  chair 
to  Dr.  Bust,  president  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Society. 

The  societies  then  adjourned. 


Afternoon  Session. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
Dr.  Euat  at  4.30,  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  clinics  which  were  giren 
during  the  afternoon. 

Clinics. 

Dr.  W.  E.  DiEFFENDERFER,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.    "Difficult  Impressions." 

These  are  taken  in  sections  as  follows : 
Make  an  approximate  model  from  a 

modeling  compound  impression.  Rein- 
force the  model  over  the  ridge  and  teeth 


with  a  brush.  This  applies  the  pU?ta 
evenly.  On  this  construct  a  special  cop. 
Build  from  the  back  on  the  model  tboE 
made  gutta-percha  base-plate  met  tbe 
ridge,  bringing  it  up  between  tbe  teetii 
and  ending  with  a  flat  surface,  so  that 
the  impression  will  part  at  these  planes. 
This  makes  the  inside  section  of  the  cap. 
For  the  outside  section  a  piece  of  paraEtn 
wax  is  molded  over  the  model  so  as  to 
allow  a  bulk  of  plaster  that  can  be  han- 
dled when  separated.  This  cup  will  ex- 
actly suit  the  case. 

The  cup  is  scored  on  the  uuder  side  to 
allow  for  the  attachment  of  the  plaster. 
Fill  the  cup  and  allow  the  plaster  to  set 
hard.  Peel  off  the  wax,  and  over  the 
teeth  make  an  incision  with  a  thin-bkded 
instrument  inserted  between  the  gutta- 
percha and  plaster  at  the  flat  planes  of 
the  cup.  Remove  the  front  section,  which 
will  allow  the  back  section  to  be  removed 
in  one  piece ;  when  placed  together  thev 
make  a  perfect  impression,  no  matter 
how  many  undercuts  there  may  be. 

Discussion. 

Dr.  M.  F.  FiNLEY,  Washington.  I 
did  not  see  Dr.  Dieffenderfer's  chni(^ 
but  he  has  explained  his  method  ven 
clearly.  My  only  thought  on  his  pro- 
cedure is  that  any  partial  plate  con- 
structed on  a  perfect  die  or  cast  for  a 
mouth  where  the  remaining  teeth  are  tX 
different  angles  would  not  fit  such  a 
mouth  accurately.  Any  partifd  plate,  in 
order  that  it  should  fit  the  mouth,  mast 
of  necessity  pass  beyond  all  points  of 
contact  in  going  to  place,  and  as  perfect 
an  impression  as  possible  of  the  outer 
ridge  between  those  teeth  is  an  indis- 
pensable requisite.  If  a  plate  be  made 
af  ter  such  a  model  as  he  recommends, 
it  would  never  fit  the  month,  and  unless 
he  slides  it  in  from  behind  forward,  it 
would  not  remain  in  place.  For  partial 
metal  plates,  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  of 
having  such  a  perfect  model  in  all  cases. 
Every  plate  must  pass  in  and  out  around 
those  teeth,  so  that  if  an  impressitm  be 
taken  with  modeling  compound,  it  wiH 
be  as  near  perfect  as  one  might  wish. 
I  placed  a  plate  in  a  mouth  this  morn- 
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ing  from  which  there  was  considerable 
trouble  in  obtaining  a  perfect  impres- 
sion; but  evenfhially  I  took  an  impres- 
sion, made  a  cast,  fitted  a  wax  plate,  and 
set  the  teeth  on  the  wax  plate.  I  moved 
that  wax  plate  with  the  teeth  on  it  in 
and  out  of  the  mouth.  Where  it  came  in 
coDtaet  with  the  teeth  remaining  in  the 
mouth  I  trimmed  it,  so  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  place  it  in  and  to  remove  it 
mdily.  If  you  want  a  perfect  impres- 
sion for  exhibition  purposes,  the  clin- 
ician's plan  is  all  right,  but  for  actual 
work,  the  plate  to  be  of  any  service 
must  easily  slide  over  all  the  points  of 
cont&ot. 

Dr.  H.  C.  TnoMPSON,  Washington. 
Those  who  profess  to  do  perfect  me- 
chanical work — and  some  do  not — will 
agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  a  perfect 
plate  requires  a  perfect  impression.  It 
is  true  that  when  a  plate  is  made  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  trimming  is  necessary, 
in  order  that  it  should  pass  between  the 
adjacent  surfaces  of  two  teeth.  But 
placing  the  plate  in  and  gebfing  it  out, 
and  placing  the  impression  in  and  get- 
ting it  out,  are  two  very  different  things. 
In  other  words,  a  plate  can  be  carried 
between  two  points  at  an  angle  at  which 
f  the  impression  woulj.  not  pass,  conse- 
quently the  more  accurately  the  impres- 
sion is,  the  less  trimming  will  it  be  neces- 
sary to  make  in  order  that  the  plate 
should  pass  those  points. 

In  relation  to  Dr.  Dieffenderfer's 
method,  I  cannot  say  that  it  is  new  to 
me,  but  I  do  say  that  it  is  as  near  a  per- 
fect one  as  could  be  suggested.  He  does 
not,  I  presume,  claim  tJiat  it  will  meet 
all  cases.  In  order  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  individual  cases  it  may  he 
occasionally  advisable  to  modify  his 
method,  but  as  a  rule  the  method  he 
has  described  caimot  be  improved  upon,, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  ctmsider  a  per- 
fect impresaion  necessary  to'  the  perfect 
adaptation  of  a  plate. 

Dr.  T.  S.  Waters,  Baltimore.  I  must 
disagree  with  Dr.  Finley  in  regard  to 
the  imperfect  impression.  The  more 
perfect  an  impresson  we  obtain  the  bet- 
ter the  result.  It  matters  not  that  the 
piece  cannot  be  carried  to  place  imme- 
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diately  after  completion,  for  if  the  im- 
pression was  perfect,  the  plate  can  be  so 
trimmed  as  to  readily  meet  the  difficul- 
ties arising  in  connection  with  the 

undercut  spaces  caused  by  the  irregular 
posiition  of  the  teeth.  However,  in  my 
earlier  days  I  was  taught  to  take  these 
impressions  in  a  little  different  way — 
sometimes  in  sections,  and  sometimes  in 
one  piece.  It  was  ordinarily  by  taking 
an  impression  in  wax,  then  making  a 
cast,  and  that  cast  we  would  enlarge. 
Upon  the  alveolar  surface  and  teeth 
thus  enlarged,  a  gutta-percha  plate  was 
made  to  fit  around  such  teeth  as  might 
be  present.  This  method  was  intro- 
duced by  Prof.  Philip  H.  Austin,  who 
was  one  of  the  finest  prosthetic  dentists 
I  have  ever  met.  His  writings  are  con- 
cise, convincing,  and  edifying.  The  im- 
pression being  larger  than  the  cast  of 
the  mouth,  the  gutta-percha  is  serrated, 
and  the  irregular  teeth  of  the  slit  gutta- 
percha are  made  to  fit  around  the  teeth, 
put  -together,  and  fastened  with  wax. 
After  this  step  has  been  completed,  the 
impression  is  taken,  sometimes  using  a 
wire  to  make  a  handle.  After  the  plaster 
has  hardened,  with  a  thin  metal  spatula 
the  gutta-percha  is  separated  where  it 
had  been  fastened  together,  the  plaster  is 
loosened,  and  the  whole  removed.  Some- 
times the  plaster  will  fraoture  and  break 
away,  but  in  such  an  event,  by  placing 
the  pieces  in  their  proper  positions,  a 
very  perfect  impression  is  obtained. 
After  a  perfect  cast  is  secured,  a  plate  of 
either  vulcanite  or  metal  is  made  and 
fitted  to  the  mouth.  It  will  not  fit  the 
mouth  exactly,  but  will  go  to  place  by 
trimming  around  the  teeth  and  properly 
adjusting  it.  It  will,  however,  fit  the 
alveolar  surface,  and  a  very  satisfactory 
plate — considering  the  circumstances — 
will  be  the  result. 

Dr.  C.  V.  Matthews,  Baltimore.  I 
must  agree  with  what  the  majority  have 
said,  that  the  more  perfect  the  impres- 
sion is,  the  more  perfect  the  plate  will 
be.  If  the  teeth  are  at  all  irregular, 
so  that  a  plaster  impression  cannot  be 
obtained,  and  you  have  to  twist  the  plate 
around  and  bend  it  in  order  to  make  it 
fit,  the  plate  will  be  a  failure. 
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Dr.  H.  E.  Kelsey,  Baltimore.  I  have 
nothing  to  say  except  a  word  of  praise 
for  Dr.  Dieffenderfer*B  method.  There 
is  a  distinct  advantage  in.  having  an  ac- 
curate cast,  even  if  the  plate  has  to  be 
triimned  a  little  in  order  to  get  it  in  and 
out  of  the  mouth.  I  agree  with  Dr. 
DiefEenderfer'e  theory,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  all  the  casts  he  maJies  show 
the  same  exactness  as  the  one  he  has  ex- 
hibited. 

Dr.  Q.  E.  Uabdy,  Baltimore.  I  think 
the  more  accurate  the  impression  is,  the 
more  apt  ve  are  to  have  a  satisfactory 
plate,  and  we  should  adopt  any  method 
that  will  aid  us  in  securing  accurate 
results.  A  perfect  impression  is  es- 
pecially desirable  when  one  wishes  to 
construct  a  gold  plate.  No  matter  how 
much  ihe  remaining  teeth  may  diverge 
from  each  other,  if  the  ridge  be  accu- 
rately copied  and  the  plate  swaged  to 
fit,  the  plate  can  be  adjusted  to  the  iso- 
lated teeth,  and  a  very  comfortable  den- 
ture secured.  I  know  of  no  simpler 
method  for  taking  a  perfect  impression 
in  such  cases  than  the  one  demonstrated 
by  Dr.  Dieffenderfer. 

Dr.  J.  T.  McClenahak,  Washing- 
ton. I  want  to  thank  the  clinician  for 
his  suggestions.  I  have  been  using  a 
method  somewhat  similar  +0  Dr.  Dief- 
fenderfer's.  I  take  an  all-plaster  im- 
pression, but  before  I  do  this,  on  the 
bottom  of  the  tray  about  where  the  space 
between  the  teeth  will  come,  I  place 
edgewise  a  thin  sheet  of  wax  that  will 
almost  reach  the  alveolar  ridge.  This 
is  removed  in  three  or  four  sections, 
with  the  same  result  as  that  obtained  by 
the  clinician. 


Dr.  M.  F.  FiNLET,  Washington. 
"Orthodontia." 

I  think  almost  everybody  in  attend- 
ance today  saw  the  clinic  I  gave.  It  was 
to  demonstrate  my  adaptation  of  the 
Jackson  system  of  regulating  the  teeth. 
I  do  not  follow  Dr.  Jackson's  directions 
exactly,  but  as  nearly  as  I  can  adapt 
them  to  my  ideas.  I  have  shown  this  set 
of  casts  several  times,  but  only  once  or 


twice  the  complete  set  of  casts  of  the 
case  which  I  presented  for  the  first  time 
in  Baltimore  in  December  last,  in  which 
the  two  upper  canines  were  absolutely 
outside  of  t^e  arch,  and  the  lateral  in- 
cisors in  snch  close  contact  wkh  the  first 
bicuspids  that  a  silk  ligature  in  pass- 
ing between  the  teeth  would  make  a  de- 
cided snap.  With  one  original  appli- 
ance those  teeth — the  four  incisors — were 
moved  forward  to  allow  the  canines  to 
drop  into  place,  practically  without 
changing  the  appliance.  To  tiie  ordinal 
appliance  two  spars  were  added,  after 
sufficient  space  had  been  gained  to  allow 
the  spurs  to  pass  between  the  laterals 
and  bicuspids  to  enable  the  appliance 
to  be  put  in  and  taken  out  of  the 
mouth. 

The  appliance  was  put  in  the  mouth 
September  28th,  and  on  April  25th  the 
ease  was  completed.  The  canines  had 
dropped  between  the  bicuspids  and 
lateral  incisors.  Ko  change  in  the  appli- 
ance was  found  necessary,  except  that  of 
adding  the  little  spurs  in  the  work  of 
carrying  the  teeth  forward.  The  spurs 
were  shortened  after  the  canines  had 
commenced  to  pass  between  the  laterals 
and  bicuspids,  and  entirely  removed 
when  it  was  seen  that  there  was  sufficient 
space  for  the  teeth  to  take  their  normal 
position.  The  spring  clasp  on  the  bi- 
cuspid was  opened  in  the  middle,  and 
was  passed  around  the  canine,  in  order 
to  press  it  inward,  downward,  and  back- 
ward. So  with  the  one  ^plianoe  from 
the  start  (the  case  was  completed. 

Another  case  was  one  that  I  bare 
shown  before — for  changing  the  bite. 
The  tendency  of  the  maiklible  is  to  drop 
too  far  backward.  By  making  a  rubber 
plate  and  anchoring  it  by  the  Jacksoo 
plan,  with  a  iridge  acarose  the  anterior 
portion,  when  the  mouth  is  dosed  to  a 
'certain  poinA  the  lower  anterior  teeth 
strike  an  inclined  plane,  and  are  thus 
forced  to  the  proper  position.  A  gold 
plate  cemented  by  bands,  when  used  as 
an  inclined  plane,  breaks  easily.  When 
such  a  plate  breaks,  he  who  attempts  to 
repair  it  must  reconstmct  it,  and  draw 
back  the  incisors  before  the  pla^  will  go 
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back  to  place;  whereas  this  appliance, 
which  is  flexible,  can  be  adapted  to  any 
condition.  That  spring  can  be  shortened 
or  lengthened,  and  even  if  a  new  one  has 
to  be  made  and  tiiat  inclined  plate  pre- 
served, anybody  can  repair  it  Therefore 
I  claim  that  it  is  simpler  than  any 
other  method,  as  it  prevents  the  necessity 
of  contriving  an  anchoring  band  on  the 
front  teeth,  and  also  on  those  molars  in 
widch  one  portion  has  barely  erupted  be- 
yond the  surface  of  the  gum. 

Discussion. 

Dr.  H.  E.  Kelsey,  Baltimore.  I 
want  to  ask  a  question  of  Dr.  Finley. 
He  spoke  of  a  case  in  which  he  brought 
down  a  canine,  by  means  of  the  J ackson 
crib,  from  a  position  high  on  the  gum 
There  the  laterals  approximated  the  first 
bicuspids.  I  want  to  ask  how  he  cor- 
rected the  relation  of  the  lower  and 
upper  teeth,  which  must  necessarily  have 
been  incorrect ;  or  did  they  correct  them- 
selves? I  know  it  is  claimed,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  true  in  some  cases,  that  when 
the  obstacle  to  correct  occlusion  is  re- 
moved, the  upper  and  lower  teeth  will 
naturally  resume  or  acquire  a  correct  oc- 
clusion, I  want  to  ask  if  he  used  any 
appliance  to  bring  that  about? 

Dr.  Finley.  The  teeth  assumed  a 
natural  position.  I  would  like  to  say 
one  word  in  regard  lo  this  set  of  caats. 
When  I  ^owed  them  in  BaHimore  a 
practitioner  suggested  that  if  he  under- 
took an  operation  of  that  kind  he  would 
devitalize  the  pulps  of  the  four  incisors. 

accident  happened  in  these  cases,  and 
I  was  sure  none  would.  The  pulps  of  the 
four  incisors  were  as  healthy  when  the 
case  was  completed  as  before  the  teeth 
were  moved,  case  was  started  Sep- 
tember 28th  and  practically  completed 
in  March. 


Dr.  C.  V.  Matthews,  Baltimore. 
"Administration  of  K61^  and  Extrac- 
tion." 

The  clinician  expressed  the  view  that 
k^l^e  has  over  nitrous  oxid  the  ad- 


vantage that  it  does  not  exercise  any  de- 
pressing effect.  Under  its  influence  the 
pulse  seems  to  be  strong  and  the  breath- 
ing normal;  patients  are  anesthetized 
quiddy,  and  remain  under  its  influence 
at  leak  thirty  or  forty  seconds  longer 
than  under  nitrous  oxid.  It  does  away 
with  cylinders  and  the  gas-bag,  and  is 
especially  advantageous  in  the  case  of 
nervous  patients,  in  that  the  excitement 
attoidant  on  adjusting  the  gas  apparatus 
is  avoided.  In  comparing  it  wim  som- 
noform,  the  only  difference,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  clinician,  is  that  somno- 
form  will  deteriorate,  and  that  its  odor 
after  exposure  is  very  disagreeable.  He 
has  known  of  several  cases  of  slight  de- 
pression induced  by  somnoform,  but  the 
clinician  himself  has  had  no  unusual  ef- 
fects from  eitiier  somnoform  or  k^l^ne. 
Aboui  thirty  seconds  are  required  to 
thoroughly  anesthetize  a  patient  with  the 
latter. 

Discussion. 

Dr.  M.  P.  Finley,  Washington.  I 
can  say  that  it  is  always  advisable  to 
have  demonstrations  with  this  character 
of  preparations,  provided  they  are  safe 
agents.  I  saw  Dr.  Matthews  demon- 
strate the  administration  of  k616ne,  and 
he  certainly  conducted  the  work  very 
nicely  indeed.  The  patient  was  under 
the  anesthetic  long  enough  to  have  had 
several  teeth  ex<tracted  ait  any  one  sit- 
ting. It  seems  to  me  that  if  this  prepa- 
ration is  as  safe  as  somnoform,  it  has 
many  advantages  over  it.  It  is  more 
easily  administered  and  it  has  not  the 
disagreeable  odor  that  somnoform 
possesses. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Thompson,  Washington. 
I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Matthews  if  he 
can  give  us  the  physiological  action  of 
this  anesthetic.  We  know  the  action  of 
chloroform,  gas,  and  ether — ^how  they 
bring  about  anesthesia,  but  I  would  like 
to  ask  how  kSl^ne  acts  in  order  to  pro- 
duce anesthesia.  In  order  to  discuss  it 
intelligently  we  must  know  its  physio- 
logical effect.  If  we  know  what  causes 
anesthesia  in  a  patient,  we  can  handle  the 
case  intelligently-    Another  question  is 
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this:  I  did  not  see  the  demonstration, 
but  one  of  my  students  said  that  one  of 
these  subjects  appeared  very  nervous 
upon  recovering  from  the  anesthetic. 
Whether  thait  condition  had  previously 
existed,  or  whether  it  was  the  effect  of 
the  anesthesia,  he  could  not  say.  Was 
the  anesthetic  responsible  for  this  ner- 
vous condition?  . 

Dr.  Matthews.  In  answer  to  Dr. 
Thompson,  I  will  say  that  so  far  as 
the  pulse  is  concerned,  it  is  slightly 
strengthened;  the  respiration  remains 
about  normal,  and  the  pupil  is  slightly 
dilated.  The  face  retains  its  natund 
color  and  the  muscles  are  relaxed.  In 
regard  to  the  nervous  patient — the  per- 
son who  accompanied  this  patient  said 
that  he  suffered  from  some  slight  car- 
diac and  pulmonary  disorder.  The  pa- 
tient was  very  nervous  when  I  adminis- 
tered t^e  anesthetic,  and  was  consider- 
ably so  upon  regaining  consciousness.  I 
also  gave  k^ldne  to  another  patient  at 
that  time,  and  in  that  case  no  nervous- 
ness was  observed  at  all. 

Dr.  Thompson.  I  cannot  see  that  the 
action  of  this  drug  is  very  different  from 
that  of  somnoform.  We  should  proceed 
slowly  in  the  selection  of  anesthetic 
agento.  If  we  know  how  the  insensibil- 
ity ia  brought  about — for  instance,  if  we 
know  that  a  certain  agent  affects  the 
circulation  or  respiration,  the  heart  or 
the  lun^,  with  a  method  of  controlling 
those  effects — we  will  also  know  how  to 
act  intelligently  in  the  case  of  an  accident. 
But  if  we  are  using  k^l^  and  do  not 
know  its  effects,  in  what  way  can  we  in- 
telligently guard  against  accidents? 

The  President.  I  would  like  to  ask 
Dr.  Matthews  for  the  benefit  of  those 
present,  how  often  he  has  administered 
this  anesthetic,  and  the  number  of  fatali- 
ties or  accidents  he  has  had  ? 

Dr.  Matthsws.  I  have  never  kept 
account  of  the  number  of  times  I  have 
administered  it,  but  I  have  given  it 
dozens  and  dozens  of  times,  and,  in  one 
instance,  three  times  in  succession  to  the 
same  patient  without  any  intermission, 
simply  allowing  the  patient  to  regain 
consciousness  and  then  administering  it 
again.    Ketone  is  pure  ethyl  chlorid. 


Dr.   Eldbidge   Baskin,  Baltimore. 

"A  Method  of  Overcoming  the  Con- 
traction of  High-Fusing  Porcelain." 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  did  not 
see  the  clinic  I  will  describe  the  cavity 
for  which  the  inlay  was  made.  It  ex- 
tended from  the  labial  to  the  lingoal 
surface,  induding  more  of  the  \vM 
than  of  the  lingual,  as  it  extended  in  an 
oblique  direction  from  the  labial  surface 
across  the  mesial  to  the  lingual  surf&ce 
near  the  gum.  The  floor  of  the  cavity, 
in  order  to  protect  the  pulp,  was  neces- 
sarily made  oval  in  two  directions,  for 
if  the  filling  had  been  made  as  ordi- 
narily, a  peif  ect  fit  would  not  have  been 
the  result,  considerable  space  being  be- 
tween the  filling  and  the  cavity  margin, 
and  consequently  in  a  short  time  tbe 
cement  would  be  washed  out.  I  began 
by  baking  the  porcelain  in  the  most  re- 
mote corners  of  the  matrix,  protecting 
the  margins  as  raxusk  as  possible,  filling; 
the  center,  and  bringing  the  porcelahi 
flush  with  the  margin  in  the  last  bak- 
ing. After  the  filling  was  set,  there  was 
a  very  light  line  of  cement. 

Discussion. 

Dr.  ScHOOLBY,  Washington.  I  stood 
close  by  in  the  early  part  of  the  opera- 
tion, and  listened  with  much  iuterMt  to 
Dr.  Baskin's  theory  for  overcoming  the 
contraction  of  the  porcelain,  and  it  ap- 
pealed to  me  as  a  correct  theory.  The 
method  of  first  placing  the  porcelain  in 
the  remote  portions  of  the  matrii  ap- 
pealed to  me  as  an  excellent  method  of 
overcoming  contraction. 

Dr.  Kelset,  Baltimore.  Dr.  Basldn 
gave  a  very  excellent  illustration  of  the 
idea  which  he  intended  to  bring  oat, 
and  which,  while  not  exactly  novel,  ia, 
however,  worthy  of  our  most  careful 
consideration.  Porcelain  will  shrink 
toward  its  center  and  away  from  tbe 
margins  of  the  matrix,  and  his  method 
of  dividing  the  porcelain  and  allowing  it 
to  shrink  toward  the  margins  is  excel- 
lent. 


Dr.  T.  S.  Waters,  Baltimore.  "Or- 
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thodontia  as  Applied  to  the  Extraction 
of  an  Impacted  Third  Molar."  [This 
clinic  was  printed  in  the  November  190G 
issue  of  the  Cosmos,  at  page  1092.] 

Discussion. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Watling,  Baltimore.  Some 
years  ago  I  was  called  upon  to  extract 
a  lower  third  molar  which  lay  in  a 
horizontal  position,  the  crown  pressing 
against  the  second  molar,  and  with 
but  very  little  of  the  tooth  exposed.  As 
it  had  been  causing  considerable  annoy- 
ance— crowding  the  anterior  teeth  out  of 
place — 'the  patient  was  very  desirous  of 
haTing  it  extracted,  and  as  there  was  no 
apace  between  the  second  and  third 
molars,  and  no  possibility  of  grasping 
the  tooth  with  forceps,  I  resorted  to  this 
plan:  Instead  of  remoTing  the  second 
molar  with  a  sharp,  spear-^aped  drill, 
rerolTed  by  the  engine,  I  drilled  off  the 
enamel  from  the  crown  of  the  third 
molar,  in  order  to  gain  the  necessary 
space  between  the  second  and  third 
molars.  After  removing  ihe  crown, 
using  a  drill,  I  cut  away  the  external 
plate  of  the  alveolar  process,  in  order 
to  enable  me  to  place  an  elevator  under 
the  molar.  With  just  a  little  turn  I  was 
able  to  raise  the  tooth,  and  it  came  out 
very  easily.  The  mere  matter  of  se- 
coring  sufficient  space  was  all  that  was 
necessary.  I  did  uiis  with  but  very  little 
damage  to  the  surrounding  puiis.  The 
process  is  very  thick  in  thu  region,  and 
it  made  a  very  excellent  fulcrum  for  the 
elevator.  The  one  I  used  was  spade- 
ehaped,  round  on  one  side  and  flat  on 
the  other,  with  sharp  points.  The 
whole  operation  consumed  perhaps  half 
an  hoar.  Cutting  into  the  enamel  and 
into  the  process  is  not  a  sensitive  oper- 
ation at  all.  Quite  a  large  part  of  the 
process  can  be  easily  removed,  and  as 
soon  as  the  point  of  the  elevator  is  under 
the  tooth,  it  requires  but  very  littlQ  force 
to  lift  it  out.  The  direction  of  the  force 
required  for  the  removal  of  a  third  molar 
is  upward,  backward,  and  inward,  and 
the  tooUi  may  be  very  readily  rolled  out, 
providing  there  be  sufficient  space  be- 
tween the  two  molars.   I  do  not  depend 


upon  the  forceps  for  the  removal  of  third 
molars,  but  upon  a  properly  constructed 
elevator. 

Dr.  C.  J.  Grieves,  Baltimore.  This 
method  of  Dr.  Waters'  should  be  known 
to  all  who  make  a  specialty  of  extracting. 
I  have  had  the  experience  in  more  than 
one  city  of  sending  patients  to  the 
specialist  of  ithe  town,  who  extracted 
good  second  molars  in  order  to  allow  a 
defective  third  molar  to  come  through, 
so  that  it  might  eventually  be  extracted. 
We  all  know  it  is  poor  surgery  to  go 
bhindering  into  those  cases  with  forceps 
and  little  experience,  and  the  wounds 
that  result  from  such  surgical  attempts 
are  frequently  large  and  deeply  infected. 

Dr.  B.  L.  Taylor,  Washington.  I 
would  like  to  say  that-  generally,  in  cases 
of  impacted  molars,  neuralgia  is  an  ac- 
companying symptom,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  if  this  appliance  be  used  to  move 
the  ^tooth  back,  it  will  intensify  the  neu- 
ralgic condition  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
will  twcome  almost  unbearable  before  the 
tooth  is  extracted.  In  addition,  if  the 
opposing  third  molar  be  in  position,  the 
occlusion  will  naturally  be  so  close  that 
if  this  appliance  raise  it  at  all  it  will 
cause  a  certain  amount  of  pericementitis. 
I  would  like  to  know  if  Dr.  Waters  has 
had  any  trouble  in  that  respect,  and  if 
so,  how  he  overcomes  that  condition  until 
the  operation  of  removing  the  tooth  is 
performed. 

Dr.  Waters.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
both  of  these  teeth  when  I  saw  them 
were  in  an  aching  state — not  so  much- 
from  a  neuralgic  condition — i.e.  from 
the  pressure  or  impacted  condition  of  the 
teeth — as  from  the  exposure  of  the  nerve 
and  great  sensitiveness  of  the  cavities. 
I  relieved  ithe  pain  by  the  use  of  chloro- 
percha,  first  cleansing  the  cavity  as 
thoroughly  as  possible.  Of  course  there 
is  more  or  less  pressure  brought  to  bear 
by  the  anchorage  of  the  appliance  on  the 
first  and  second  molars.  To  prevent  the 
pain  caused  by  this  pressure,  I  applied 
on  the  gum  a  mixture  of  iodin,  aconite, 
and  chloroform,  and  by  this  means  the 
patient  was  kept  very  comfortable.  The 
patient  for  whom  the  lower  third  molar 
was  extracted  came  to  me  with  a  violent 
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toothache,  and  I  sent  her  away  relieved. 
The  following  history  of  the  case  ex- 
plains the  reason  for  using  the  appli- 
ance :  I  sent  the  patient  to  an  expert  in 
the  administration  of  gas,  and  he  told 
the  lady  that  in  order  to  give  her  relief 
he  would  have  to  extract  both  the  second 
and  the  third  molars.  This  statement 
enervaited  her,  and  she  came  back  to  me 
and  reported  what  he  had  said.  Her 
condition  excited  my  sympathy  and  in- 
dignation to  such  an  extent  that  I  pro- 
ceeded to  see  what  could  be  done  to  re- 
lieve her  and  to  save  the  second  molar. 
I  took  an  impression  and  made  this  appli- 
ance, with  the  result  as  reported. 


Dr.  J.  A.  Watling,  Baltimore.  "Den- 
tal Instrument  Making.^' 

Dr.  Watling  exhibited  a  number  of  in- 
struments made  by  the  dental  students 
of  the  Georgetown  University.  He  also 
exhibited  a  clamp  for  irregular  and  short 
third  molars  to  be  used  where  no  other 
clamp  would  hold. 


Dr.  S.  W.  Bowles,  Washington.  "A 
Method  of  Making  and  Recording  Porce- 
lain Shades." 

This  clinic  consisted  of  a  method  for 
keeping  a  record  of  tiie  diades  of  eacli 
color  of  porcelain  used.  A  square  block 
of  porcelain  is  baked  from  the  bottle  as 
it  comes  from  the  manufacturer,  after 
having  been  marked  to  correspond  with 
a  similar  mark  on  the  bottle  in  which 
the  porcelain  is  kept. 


Dr.  L.  F.  Davis,  Washington.  *Use 
of  Vulcanite  Pinless  Teeth  in  Crown  and 
Bridge  Work." 

This  clinic  consisted  of  the  swaging 
up  of  a  box  for  each  individual  tooth. 
These  boxes  are  soldered  together  be- 
tween the  bridge  abutments,  and  after- 
ward each  tooth  is  cemented  in  a  corres- 
ponding box.  The  advantages  claimed 
by  the  clinician  for  this  method  are  that 


no  porcelain  is  subjected  to  heat  in  sol* 
denng;  that  there  is  no  display  of  gold; 
that  the  bridge  is  easily  repaired,  and 
that  the  possibility  of  fractore  is  re- 
duced to  a  minimum. 


Dr.  H.  MacNamee,  Washington. 
*Torcelain  Fillings." 

In  restoring  tiie  contour  of  indsors 
with  porcelain  I  replace  the  lost  deDtin 
with  the  foundation  body,  using  differ- 
ent combinations  of  colors  to  suit  the 
case,  and  the  lost  enamel  is  substituted 
by  enamel  body.  From  the  experience  I 
have  had,  the  results  in  blending  the 
porcelain  colors  with  the  teeth  have  been 
almost  perfect. 


Dr.  H.  D.  Dawson,  Washington. 
"Method  of  Lateral  Bicuspid  Attach- 
ment in  Bridge  Work,  Preserving  the 
Buccal  Tooth-wall." 

The  method  demonstrated  for  accom- 
plishing this  was  by  the  use  of  a  staple, 
cutting  across  the  sulci  of  the  tooth  and 
down  the  mesial  and  distal  surfaces. 
The  tooth  is  covered  by  a  half-crown, 
soldered  on  the  lingual  side  to  the  sta- 
ple, leaving  the  buccal  surface  ecpoaed. 


Dr.  Herbert  F.  Gorgas,  Baltimore. 
"A  Demonstration  of  the  Acme  Forceps 
for  Backing  Plate  Teeth  and  Facings." 

The  clinician  cldimed  that  with  these 
forceps  plate  teeth  and  facings  can  be 
backed  up  Teiy  accurately  and  easily  in 
a  short  while.  The  union  between  the 
backing  and  the  pins  is  so  tight  that  no 
borax  can  reach  the  porceUun,  thereby 
preventing  the  cracking  or  checking  of 
the  teeth. 


Dr.  M.  C.  Tract,  New  York.  "A 
New  Idea  in  Boot-Preparation  for 
Porcelain  Crowns." 

The  root  is  beveled  labially  and  pala- 
tally,  also  approximally,  leaving  a  hori- 
zontal floor  in  the  center  of  the  root 
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From  an  impression  of  the  root  a  floor 
of  No.  30-gage  platinum  is  swaged  to  ac- 
curately fit  the  root-end.  A  suitable 
post  of  iridio-platinum  is  inserted 
through  the  floor  into  the  enlarged  root- 
caaaL  Care  should  be  taken  that  the 
post  accurately  fits  the  canal.  This  will 
form  a  seat  of  great  strength  on  which 
to  construct  a  crown  either  of  all-porce- 
lain or  of  porcelain  and  gold. 


and  the  other  on  the  anterior  approzlmal 
surface  of  a  second  bicuspid. 

The  president  then  declared  the  meet- 
ing adjourned  until  8.30  p.m. 


Dr.  S.  Leslie  Le  Cbon,  Baltimore. 
'Torcelain  Cusps  and  Bridges  Attached 
to  Gold  Bands." 

This  clinic  consisted  of  a  method  of 
making  porcelain  cusps  for  single  teeth 
or  in  bridge  work. 


Dr.  R.  0.  Sadler,  Baltimore.  "The 
Uanbattan  Platinoid  Screw  for  Extrac- 
tion and  Building  Up  of  Frail  Teeth." 

In  building  up  frail  and  broken-down 
teeth — always  using  a  matrix  if  possible 
—preparatory  to  filling  or  crowning,  I 
feel  more  secure  in  the  durability  of  my 
work  if  I  hare  sunken  deeply  into  the 
root  a  platinoid  crown  pin  anchored  in 
cement.  These  pins  come  in  three  sizes, 
and  are  invaluable  in  extracting  badly 
decayed  incisors  and  bicuspids. 


Dr.  Joseph  Head,  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Head  undertook  to  show  that  the 
Qatnral  color  of  the  teeth  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  underlying  stratum  of  the 
skin.  He  demonstrated  it  by  pressing 
upon  the  skin  until  the  blood  was  ex- 
pelled, and  in  many  patients  the  simi- 
larity of  the  color  of  the  bloodless  skin 
andihat  of  the  teeth  was  noticed.  This 
method,  he  explained,  would  be  an  effi- 
cient way  of  deciding  what  the  color  of 
artificial  teeth  should  be  for  edentulous 
patients,  or  of  teeth  that  had  been 
stained  following  pathologic  changes  in 
the  pulp.  He  also  inserted  two  porce- 
lain fillings,  one  on  the  labial  surface  of 
an  upper  canine  adjacent  to  the  gum, 


Evming  Session. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at 
8.30  P.M.  by  Dr.  H.  E.  Kelsey,  president 
of  the  Maryland  State  Dental  Associa- 
tion. 

The  first  order  of  business  was  the 
reading  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Hae- 
lan.  New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  "Bestora- 
tion  of  Qum  Tissfue  on  the  Labial  Aspect 
of  Teeth." 

[This  paper  was  printed  in  the  Sep- 
tember 1906  issue  of  the  Cosmos,  at  page 
927.] 

Discussion. 

Dr.  Joseph  Head,  Philadelphia.  Dr. 

Harlan  has  presented  not  only  a  most 
interesting,  but  also  a  very  remarkable 
paper.  It  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard 
of  any  feasible  plan  for  restoring  re- 
ceded gum  tissue,  and  while  theoretically 
novel,  there  are  one  or  two  little  points 
which  suggest  themselves  in  this  con- 
nection. The  principal  thing  is  that  a 
man  of  his  reliability  says  that  this 
method  succeeds.  The  accoimt  of  the 
fiUing-in  of  the  granulations  is  most  in- 
teresting, and  he  also  very  interestingly 
answers  the  first  objection,  viz,  that 
whenever  you  make  an  incision,  a  scar 
with  consequent  contraction  of  tissue  re- 
sults. There  is  practically  always  as 
much  contraction  in  the  course  of  time 
from  the  gradual  coming  together  as 
there  was  before  the  tissues  were  cut  and 
expanded.  The  essayist  spreads  them 
apart,  and  then  they  adhere  to  the  tooth. 
He  coaxes  the  gum  and  then  makes  it 
adhere  to  the  root,  which  prevents  its  re- 
turn. 

Dr.  Harlan,  will  you  kindly  tell  me 
the  formula  you  use  for  polishmg  ? 

Dr.  Harlan.  Tin  oxid,  Spanish  whit- 
ing, and  glycerin. 

Dr.  Head.  There  was  one  suggestion 
I  was  going  to  make  concerning  that 
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mixture.  Last  year  I  carried  on  some 
experiments  concerning  the  uses — and  I 
may  say  the  abuses — of  certain  denti- 
frices. For  instance,  I  found — ^which  is 
not  altogether  to  the  point — that  pure 
pumice  applied  on  a  brush  wheel  the 
speed  of  which  was  carefully  calculated 
could  be  brushed  on  the  cusp  of  a  bi- 
cuspid for  four  hours,  and  hardly  wear  it 
perceptibly.  In  that  case  I  used  the 
amount  of  friction  a  tooth  would  ordi- 
narily get  in  two  thousand  years,  and 
yet  this  same  pumice  or  chalk  that  was 
applied  to  the  neck  of  the  tooth  made  a 
very  deep  groove  in  five  minutes,  so  that 
I  was  convinced  that  a  great  deal  of 
this  so-called  erosion  at  the  neck  of  the 
teeth  is  abrasion.  I  pointed  out  in  my 
paper  that  it  was  at  least  significant  that 
most  of  the  abrasion  was  found  on  the 
canines  and  incisors,  and  that  it  was 
hardly  ever  observed  on  the  third  molars, 
because  the  brush  did  not  reach  those 
teeth.  I  believe  there  is  such  a  condition 
as  true  erosion,  but  I  'think  in  a  great 
many  instances  that  which  we  call  ero- 
sion is  in  reality  abrasion.  And  so  while 
I  am  speaking  from  a  theoretical  stand- 
point, and  while  I  am  sure  that  Dr. 
Harlan's  ideas  are  correct,  I  also  think 
that  a  too  long  polishing  of  the  neck  of 
the  tooth  witili  chalk  might  be  harm- 
ful. 

Another  point  with  regard  to  the  use 
of  adrenalin:  In  shaving  myself  one 
morning  I  gave  my  cheek  a  big  gash.  I 
applied  adrenalin,  and  in  five  minutes  the 
bleeding  had  stopped.  I  noted  that  in- 
stead of  healing  in  a  day  or  two,  as 
usually  happens  in  such  cases,  in  the 
course  of  twelve  hours  +he  bleeding 
started  a^iin,  and  it  took,  I  should  say, 
-twice  or  three  times  as  long  for  the 
cut  to  heal  as  when  adrenalin  had  not 
been  used. 

The  plan  of  Dr.  Harlan  is  an  excellent 
one  and  I  intend  to  try  it.  It  is  the 
only  one  I  have  ever  heard  suggested  that 
seems  to  be  at  all  feasible,  and  I  think 
we  are  greatly  to  be  felicitated  for  hav- 
ing had  such  a  paper  read  to  us. 

Dr.  Wms.  Dojtnallt,  Washington.  I 
would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Harlan  why  he 
roughens  the  surface  on  which  he  ex- 


pects the  gum  tissue  to  become  attadied? 
What  is  the  occasion  for  roughening  it? 

Dr.  Haklai?.  I  will  answer  that  at 
once,  because  it  is  a  very  pertinent 
question.  In  my  experience  in  implant- 
ing teeth — and  it  extends  over  many 
years — I  found  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  roots  were  perfectly  smooth,  that  the 
attachment  did  not  take  place  with  the 
same  degree  of  vim  or  life  as  when  they 
had  been  roughened.  I  read  somewhere, 
a  long  time  ago,  that  if  bone,  whether 
of  the  lower  animals  or  of  man,  be 
scraped,  and  soft  tissue  be  placed  in 
contact  with  it,  there  appears  to  be  a 
ready  and  almost  instantaneous  attach- 
ment of  the  soft  tissues  to  the  bone. 
Therefore  I  thought  that  in  this  opera- 
tion it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  roughen 
the  usually  polished  surface,  and  t  have 
ever  since  continued  to  do  so.  You  iril! 
remember  that  Dr.  Younger  always 
Bcraped  the  roots  of  the  teeth  he  im- 
planted, and  that  Dr.  Ottofy,  who  was 
my  associate  for  years,  did  likewise. 
We  implanted  many  from  1880  to  1394. 

A  Member.  How  many  now  remain 
in  place  ? 

Dr.  Hahlax.  Well,  I  could  not  say, 
because  I  have  not  lived  in  Chicago  for 
several  years,  and  do  not  see  those  pa- 
tients. However,  I  found  that  there  was 
a  certain  percentage  lost  in  twelve 
months,  or  at  most  in  eighteen  months, 
but  occasionally  there  would  be  a  tooth 
that  would  remain  two,  three,  or  five 
years.  I  know  of  two  of  them  that 
have  been  in  for  ten  years,  but  I  have 
not  any  accurate  data  on  that  snbject. 
I  know,  however,  that  the  soft  tissues 
became  attached  to  the  roots. 

Dr.  DoNKALLY.  My  experience  along 
that  line  has  been  entirely  different 
with  regard  to  the  attachment  of  the 
gum  tissue  to  the  roots  of  the  teeth.  la 
the  upper  incisors  we  almost  invariahly 
have  a  groove  just  above  the  enamel 
margin  at  the  neck  of  the  tooth,  and  al- 
most invariably  a  roughness  of  the  sur- 
face. I  recall  two  cases  in  particular 
that  I  treated  some  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago,  and  another,  some  six  or  eight  yeaif 
ago,  in  which  there  was  not  only  a  ron^- 
ness  but  an  abrasion,  and  I  successfully 
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^>plied  treatment,  first,  to  arrest  the  loss 
of  gum  tissue,  and  second,  to  restore  part 
of  that  already  lost.  The  sensitiveness 
of  the  surface  was  so  great  in  one  case 
—that  of  a  pregnant  woman,  when  it 
Tos  necessary  to  relieve  the  pain  for 
some  time — that  I  used  silver  nitrate. 
Afterward,  perhaps  eight  or  ten  months, 
I  found  that  the  teeth  had  been  comfort- 
able and  presented  a  healthy  appearance. 
The  whole  surface  that  was  discolored 
by  the  silver  nitrate  was  cut  and  polished 
until  smooth,  and  as  she  was  at  that 
time  in  better  condition  to  stand  more 
treatment,  I  continued  to  polish  the  teeth 
thoroughly  from  time  to  time  with  a 
disk  having  pumice  incorporated  in  rub- 
ber and  linen.  (I  bought  these  disks 
here  at  the  Ninth  International  Medi- 
cal Congress.)  After  polishing  thor- 
oughly with  the  disk  and  otherwise,  I 
used  a  stick  and  pumice,  always  keeping 
the  gum  irritatec^  and  as  the  gum  con- 
tinued to  come  down,  I  would  repeat  the 
mechanical  irritation  of  the  under  sur- 
face. I  maintained  this  irritation  for 
quite  a  while,  until  considerably  more 
than  half  of  the  formerly  denuded  sur- 
face of  the  tooth  was  covered  with  gum, 
and  while  the  gum  adheres  closely  to 
the  tooth,  and  foreign  matter  is  weU  ex- 
cluded, nevertheless  one  can  put  a  thin 
blade  under  it.  It  has  remained  in  a 
healthy  condition  for  perhaps  eight  or 
ten  years. 

In  the  other  case,  there  was  a  little 
roughness  and  minute  grooves  that  were 
discolored.  I  polished  the  grooves  out 
^together.  I  had  treated  this  case  for  a 
time  and  failed  to  get  the  results  I  hoped . 
for;  but  by  polishing  the  root  just  as 
thoroughly  and  carefully  as  I  possibly 
could  by  means  of  pumice,  orange-wood 
sticks,  etc.,  and  by  keeping  the  gum  irri- 
tated, the  expcffied  surfaces  of  the  root 
were  erentually  completely  covered  by 
gum  tissue  down  weU  over  the  enamel. 
T  see  that  ease  from  two  to  ten  times  a 
year,  and  it  has  been  at  least  nine  or 
ten  years  since  the  gum  re-covered  the 
root.  I  depend  more  on  mechanical  ir- 
ritation than  on  anything  else,  though 
I  use  trichloracetic  acid.  By  the  way, 
I  do  not      just  how  a  thread  could  be 


kept  under  such  places,  for  the  reason 
that  the  gum  conies  down  between  the 
teeth,  and  the  part  that  should  be  irri- 
tated is  high  up  on  the  outer  surface  and 
presents  a  TJ-  or  V-shaped  recession  of  the 
gum.  I  do  not  allow  the  granulation  to 
stop  altogether.  I  irritate  from  the 
under  su^ace,  and  stimulate  the  neigh- 
boring gum  tissue  in  every  practicable 
way.  In  the  lower  teeth  often  a  V- 
shaped  exposure  of  the  root  highly  pol- 
ished is  to  be  found.  Possibly  there  is 
solution  of  the  surface  of  the  root,  and 
through  partial  or  imperfect  reorganiza- 
tion the  surface  becomes  abnormally 
hard.  At  all  events  such  cases  are  very 
hard  to  treat  and  not  favorable  to  the 
reattachment  of  the  gum.  In  those 
cases  I  have  cut  from  the  side  and  drawn 
the  gums  across  with  a  thread — an  or- 
dinary silk  ligature.  Very  generally, 
though,  in  the  lower  teeth — and  espe- 
cially in  those  cases  in  which  the  reces- 
sion of  the  gum  is  from  a  polished  root— 
the  gum  is  very  thin  and  so  attenuated 
that  great  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
securing  enough  tissue  to  draw  across  the 
root;  but,  by  cutting  from  the  side,  I 
have  succeeded  in  getting  these  cases  to 
heal  across  the  surface.  However  I  do 
not  believe  that  tiiere  is  ever  a.  real  at- 
tachment. I  believe  that  those  highly 
polished  surfaces  are  unfavorable  to  a 
healthy  condition  of  the  gum,  but  I  do 
not  think  the  surface  should  be  made 
rough  or  notched  as  suggested  in  the 
paper.  I  think  the  normal  surface  of  the 
root  is  absolutely  essential  to  a  perfect 
condition  of  the  gum.  After  granulation 
has  started,  the  patient  can  help  the 
operator  considerably  by  frequently  rub- 
bing the  gums  with  the  fingers  in  the  di- 
rection the  tissues  should  grow.  I  do 
not  believe  that  there  is  ever  a  dipping 
down  of  the  granulations  and  reattach- 
ment to  the  root.  That  may  be  possible, 
and  if  Dr.  Harlan  says  so  I  should  not 
doubt  it,  though  I  have  never  seen  it  in 
my  own  practice. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Thompson,  Washington.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  certain 
type  of  recession,  as  described  by  Garret- 
son,  may  be  due  to  senile  atrophy.  Bo  we 
ever  consider  the  difference  between 
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senile  recession  and.  that  caused  by  me- 
chanical agents  or  the  result  of  loss  of 
nounshment  ?  If  we  do,  then  we  will  be 
able  to  classify  them  accurately.  Then 
again,  we  find  the  type  of  recession  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Donnally,  with  its  resultant 
effects  in  the  form  of  a  roughness  of  the 
tissue.  Now  comes  the  question  of  rem- 
edying this  condition^  and  Dr.  Harlan 
tells  us  to  roughen  the  cementum,  be- 
cause when  recession  of  soft  tissue  takes 
place  from  bone,  there  is  a  species  of 
atrophy  in  the  hard  tissue  itself,  and 
healthy  tissue  will  not  unite  with  un- 
healthy. Consequently  when  both  parts 
are  freshened,  adhesion  is  stimidated  by 
virtue  of  the  presence  of  an  underlying 
foundation  of  healthy  cementum. 

Dr.  C.  J.  Geietes,  Baltimore.  Give 
us  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  tissue  that 
^ws  at  or  between  the  incisions;  say  if 
it  at  all  resembles  the  hypertrophied 
tissues  that  result  from  ligaturing,  the 
use  of  regulating  appliances,  etc. 

Dr.  Harlak.  It  has  the  appearance 
of  being  the  same  as  the  normiu  gum  tis- 
sue, because  it  is  of  slow  growth.  This 
is  not  the  kind  of  operation  that  can  be 
accomplished  in  two  or  three  months. 
I  have  in  mind  the  case  of  a  man  who 
had  recession  of  the  gums  over  ten  upper 
and  six  lower  teeth.  I  began  treatment 
in  1898,  and  in  1902  I  dismissed  him  as 
cured.  I  had  this  patient  under  con- 
stant treatment  for  about  four  years,  an3 
I  kept  up  the  care  of  the  gums  by  repeat- 
ing the  operation.  For  fear  you  might 
have  some  misconception  as  to  the  rough- 
ening of  the  root  of  the  tooth,  I  will  say 
that  I  do  not  roughen  it  down  to  the 
enamel  at  the  first  operation,  but  the 
roughening  is  carried  on  at  the  subse- 
quent ones. 

For  fear  another  miscoiu^ption  has 
taken  place  with  reference  to  the  general 
bearing  of  my  paper,  I  will  say  that  in 
it  three  distinct  questions  are  discussed, 
each  being  totally  separate  from  the 
others.  The  first  was  the  consideration 
of  uniform  recession  of  the  gums;  the 
second  was  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of 
abnormally  sensitive  gums  and  teeth,  in 
connection  with  which  I  presented  a 
formula  and  the  instruments,  showing 


how  to  carry  out  the  frictional  process, 
and  the  third  related  to  the  treatment 
of  intense  sensitiveness  requiring  the  use 
of  silver  nitrate. 

I  do  not  rub  those  teeth  for  an  hour 
or  so.  Neither  do  I  perform  tiiis  opers* 
tion  on  loose  teeth  at  all.  It  is  on  teeth 
the  overlying  gum  of  which  has  receded, 
and  in  cases  in  which  the  gum  is  not  in 
a  condition  of  senile  atrophy.  There  are 
many  cases  of  people  under  forty  years 
of  age  showing  recession  of  the  gum  on 
one  tooth  alone — ^perhaps  an  incisor 
above  or  canine  below.  We  want  to  re- 
store conditions  so  that  the  gum  will 
cover  the  neck  of  the  tooth.  Dr.  Don- 
nally  says  that  he  does  not  believe  the 
gum  becomes  reattached  to  the  tooth. 
He  has  not  performed  this  operation, 
and  does  not  loiow  its  merits.  The  oper- 
ation which  I  recommend  involves  a 
totally  different  principle — a  surgical 
and  not  a  mechanical  one — the  peeling 
of  the  neck  of  the  tooth  and  its  treat- 
ment with  an  irritant,  such  as  zinc 
chlorid  or  carbolic  acid. 

This  operation  is  a  serious  one  to  the 
patient,  but  after  he  recovers  from  tbe 
effects  of  it,  and  sees  that  the  gum  has 
come  down,  he  says,  'TIThy,  I  am  ready 
to  have  you  go  ahead  and  do  this  again.*' 
Sometimes  I  do  not  repeat  the  operation 
for  five  or  six  weeks.  Then  I  cut  a 
little  bit  lower,  and  keep  on  cutting  down 
until  satisfactory  residts  are  obtained. 
I  have  a  case  of  a  lady  now  in  Bronx- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  formerly  of  Chicago,  one  of 
whose  central  incisors  was  affected.  Be- 
fore I  moved  to  New  York  she  lived  in 
St.  Paul,  and  she  used  to  come  down  to 
Chicago  about  once  in  six  weeks  in  order 
that  I  should  operate  on  that  one  tooth. 
It  is  perfectly  covered  by  gum  tissue 
now,  and  if  I  can  see  the  patient  before 
this  paper  is  published,  I  will  endeavor 
to  obtain  a  cast  of  her  teeth  and  gums, 
in  order  to  show,  by  means  of  a  half-tone 
reproduction,  the  necks  of  the  teeth  cov- 
ered by  gum  tissue.  What  would  be  the 
use  of  lifting  it  up  to  see  if  it  is  at- 
tached? If  there  is  not  any  pus  and  tbe 
gum  covers  the  root  of  the  tootii,  then 
such  a  case  is  cured. 

This  operation  is  one  that  I  have 
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practiced  for  a  number  of  years,  but  I 
have  never  presented  it  before  a  dental 
sociefy  because  I  wanted  to  watch  it 
until  I  had  some  positive  results.  The 
patient,  whom  I  treated  in  1898;,  had  a 
gold  fillinff  in  a  canine.  I  took  out  that 
filling  and  inserted  a  porcelain  inlay. 
The  surface  of  the  inlay  was  roughened, 
and  the  gam  now  hugs  it,  although  it 
is  not  attached  to  it.  As  I  said  in  my 
paper,  I  take  the  gold  fillings  out  and  re- 
place them  with  porcelain  inlays,  to 
which,  after  the  glaze  has  been  removed, 
the  gum  will  adhere. 

In  further  answer  to  Dr.  Grieves,  I 
should  not  cut  away  any  of  these  tissues 
to  have  them  examined,  because  I  have 
treated  these  cases  for  actual  patients, 
and  there  are  not  very  many  people  who 
would  like  to  have  a  piece  of  me  gum  cut 
oat  for  examination  purposes.  So  I  can- 
not say  whether  or  not  it  is  some  spuri- 
ous kind  of  tissue,  but  am  anre  it  is  not 
similar  to  what  is  known  as  fungous 
growth.  It  is  an  exceedingly  delicate 
operation,  and  one  that  requires  great 
care,  and  you  cannot  hope  to  succeed 
if  you  expect  to  dismiss  your  patient  in 
three  or  four  weeks,  because  you  would 
get  no  result  in  that  time. 

Dr.  H.  J.  Allen,  Washington.  I 
would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Harlan  what  di- 
rections as  to  the  post-operative  care  of 
the  mouth  he  gives  to  the  patients. 

Dr.  Hart.an.  T  instruct  them  not  to 
bmah  the  teeth.  They  can  swab  the 
mouth  with  a  wash,  but  not  brush  the 
teeth.  The  patient  experiences  a  sen- 
sation similar  to  that  caused  by  the  re- 
implantation of  a  tooth  accidentally  ex- 
tra; ted.  It  feels  very  sore  to  the  touch. 
I  have  a  patient  under  treatment  now 
who  has  been  in  my  office  four  times 
since  last  October,  and  I  am  bringing  the 
gom  down  over  a  canine.  That  is  the 
only  recession  she  has  had.  The  gum  is 
now  about  two-thirds  down. 

The  Pbeszdbkt.  I  would  like  to  ask 
how  much  gum  tissue  you  have  restored 
—that  is,  in  an  extreme  case.  How  far 
in  actual  measurement  have  you  brought 
the  gum  down  ? 

Dr.  Harlan.  One-sixth  of  the  length 
of  the  root  is  probably  the  greatest  dis- 


tance I  have  succeeded  in  pushing  the 
gum  down,  but  in  some  cases,  although 
the  gum  has  been  brought  down  close  to 
the  natural  termination  of  the  enamel, 
one  cannot  succeed  in  bringing  it  any 
farther;  but  even  that  is  so  great  an  im- 
provement that  the  patients  are  perfectly 
satisfied.  You  must  not  promise  too 
much.  You  must  not  say  that  you  will 
cure  every  case.  In  the  case  of  one  pa- 
tient, the  gum  lies  over  the  termination 
of  the  enamel  just  like  the  natural  gum. 
I  have  explained  to  the  patients  exactly 
what  to  do  with  reference  to  the  ^ntle 
rubbing  of  the  gums  bo  tJiat  they  will  re- 
main undisturbed.  Just  as  soon  as  a 
woman  has  the  neck  of  a  tooth  exposed 
she  wants  to  have  it  covered,  and  she 
will  spend  any  amount  of  money  and 
time  in  bringing  it  about.  With  refer- 
ence to  this  operation,  where  there  is  a 
slit  in  the  gum — as  you  sometimes  see  it 
— I  do  not  find  it  any  more  difficult  to 
perform  these  operations,  but  I  do  not 
sew  the  tissues.  I  do  not  tiy  any  such 
experiments.  I  have  tried  before,  but 
did  not  succeed. 

In  the  caf>e  of  the  young  man  of  whom 
I  was  speaking,  the  gum,  especially  that 
over  the  lower  teeth,  was  'way  down,  and 
he  has  never  had  any  hesitation  about  al- 
lowing me  to  exhibit  his  case  when  in 
New  York.  The  operation  has  been  suc- 
cessful. There  has  not  been  any  retro- 
gression, but  I  do  not  say  that  you  can 
do  this  with  a  loose  tooth  or  with  a  root 
that  has  a  carious  surface,  or  with  a 
very  much  atrophied  root.  In  that  case 
there  is  a  molecular  death  of  the  surface, 
and  you  must  get  a  fresh  surface. 

Dr.  H.  P.  CoBET,  Washington.  There 
are  two  questions  I  would  like  to  ask. 
Does  the  essayist  use  an  anesthetic  in 
making  these  incisions  ?  and  is  this  oper- 
atic apt  to  be  permanent,  or  will  the 
same  cause  that  produced  this  recession 
in  the  first  place  cause  a  recurrence  of 
the  trouble? 

Dr.  Hablan.  I  try  to  do  without  an 
anesthetic  if  I  can,  but  if  I  cannot,  I 
use  one.  With  reference  to  the  recur- 
rence, a  person  who  has  undergone  that 
kind  of  an  operation  is  not  very  likely 
to  get  into  the  same  habits  they  had  be- 
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fore — that  is,  to  brush  their  teeth  trans- 
versely and  with  all  kinds  of  insoluble 
dentifrices.  I  do  not  think  I  am  pre- 
pared to  say  whether  or  not  there  will 
be  a  recurrence,  because  when  you  have 
had  cases  that  have  been,  cured  for  four 
or  five  years,  something  unforeseen  might 
happen  that  would  cause  the  condition 
to  recur. 

I  might  say  with  reference  to  adrena- 
lin, that  if  the  hemorrhage  is  too  profuse 
and  does  not  cease  in  a  reasonable  time, 
one  can  use  adrenalin.  I  do  not  care 
about  using  it  myself  very  much,  and 
would  just  as  soon  use  hot  water.  I  do 
not  want  anything  to  get  into  the  cuts  if 
it  is  possible  to  avoid  it,  and  so  I  stuff 
the  patient's  mouth  with  cotton  rolls  to 
keep  everything  out.  I  thoroughly  steril- 
ize the  affected  area  before  I  begin  the 
work,  and  make  of  it  a  real  surgical 
operation.  I  have  performed  this  opera- 
tion many  times  with  comparatively  few 
failures. 

Dr.  Donnally  spoke  of  the  silver  wire 
used  as  an  irritant.  The  reason  I  advo- 
cate the  use  of  silver  wire  in  place  of  the 
silk  ligature  is  because  pure  silver  wire 
tied  around  the  neck  of  the  tooth  acts  as 
a  germicidal  as  well  as  a  mechanical  irri- 
tant. Ton  are  all  familiar  with  the  re- 
ports of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 
showing  that  pure  silver  would  produce 
bacterial  destruction  as  rapidly  as  almost 
any  of  our  germicidal  agents.  You  have 
to  keep  up  an  irritation  around  the  necks 
of  these  teeth-  for  a  certain  period,  until 
these  places  are  filled  in  with  scar  tissue, 
and  the  germicidal  effect  of  the  wire  is 
very  beneficial.  You  may  leave  the  wire 
on  two,  three,  or  four  weeks  if  neces- 
sary. 

Dr.  Donnally.  Is  it  thought  that  the 
germicidal  action  of  the  silver  wire 
would  continue  for  that  length  of  time  ? 

Dr.  Harlan.  A  pure  silver  wire  will 
be  almost  completely  dissolved  in  the 
mouth  in  three  weeks,  sometimes  in  less 
time  than  that. 

Dr.  Donnally.  .  I  have  been  told  it 
would  not  last  over  two  days  according 
to  laboratory  experiments. 

Dr.  Haklan.  Mine  are  actual  cases. 
I  tried  it  on  the  real  person,  and  I  con- 


sider that  if  a  sufficient  number  of  men 
will  become  thoroughly  interested  in  thi* 
operation,  and  perform  it  in  the  wm 
that  I  intend  it  should  be,  they  will  suc- 
ceed in  having  the  gum  cover  the  de- 
nuded roots  of  canines  and  incisors  that 
otherwise  they  would  never  have  at- 
tempted to  treat  at  all.  It  is  not  in- 
tended that  this  operation  should  be  per- 
formed on  loose  teeth;  it  is  only  meant 
for  teeth  that  are  firmly  implanted  in 
the  jaws. 

Dr.  M.  F.  FiNLEY,  Washington.  The 
ideas  contained  in  Dr.  Harlan's  paper 
will  revolutionize  the  practice  of  dental 
surgery.  I  do  not  know  just  how  long 
ago  operations  were  attempted  for  rem^ 
dying  this  condition  by  means  of  liga- 
tures and  sponge  grafting.  Particles  of 
flesh,  as  well  as  sponge,  were  planted  in 
those  spaces  and  ligated  there  to  over- 
come the  recession.  Of  course  they  were 
failures,  and  it  certainly  is  pleasing  to 
have  a  method  given  to  us  which  elimi- 
nates the  possibility  of  sloughing  or  the 
ligature  slipping,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
attempts  to  graft  entirely  separate  par- 
ticles into  these  spaces.  Not  even  does 
the  essayist  in  these  cases  of  fissure 
roughen  the  exposed  edges  of  the  ti^e. 
He  leaves  that  entirely  alone.  He  cats 
his  slits  higher  up  in  the  gum,  makes 
new  tissue  there,  and  pushes  all  the 
tissue  from  there  down,  thus  covering 
the  exposed  root. 

Dr.  Joseph  Wassall,  Chicago,  IlL 
I  am  very  sorry  that  I  did  not  hear  the 
paper,  though  I  am  somewhat  familiar 
with  the  work  the  essajdst  has  been 
doing  in  this  direction.  Of  course  to 
have  the  gum  brought  back  to  its  nor- 
mal position  after  it  has  been  lost  bv 
disease  or  by  recession  is  a  very  desirable 
thing,  and  we  are  constantly  called  upon 
by  patients  to  give  them  aome  help  when 
they  see  this  condition  going  on  in  their 
mouths.  It  alarms  a  woman  consider- 
ably to  notice  that  the  cervices  have  be- 
come exposed,  and  even  before  that  «m- 
dition  is  noted  we  are  constantly  ap- 
pealed to  to  relieve  the  surface  sensitire- 
ness.  I  am  inclined  to  think  lhat  Uieie 
is  not  very  much  we  can  do  to  reUere 
such  conditions.   There  is  so  much  gnm 
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recession  that  is  natural  and  normal — 
a  part  of  the  process  of  growing  old.  In 
the  first  place,  nature  intended  that  the 
gumB  should  recede,  that  the  teeth  should 
Tear  down.  Man  in  his  natural  state, 
hTing  as  a  savage  and  using  his  teeth 
to  masticate  coarse  foods — as  he  must 
do  when  wild — wears  his  teeth  down. 
There  are  cases  at  the  ages  of  thirty-iive 
or  forty  where  the  teeth  are  worn  almost 
to  the  gum.  This  recession  that  people 
a)mplain  of  is  only  the  normal  process. 
Therefore  when  people  complain  to  us 
and  ask  what  we  can  do,  we  must  quiet 
their  fears,  and  tell  them  that  they  have 
passed  the  age  of  sweet  sixteen. 

This  recession,  however,  does  not  im- 
peril the  usefulness  of  the  teeth,  even 
though  one-third  of  the  socket  has  re- 
ceded. There  are  many  cases  where  this 
condition  has  been  engendered  by  the 
wrong  use  of  the  brush  and  insoluble 
dentifrices  and  by  disease  conditions. 
There  are  conditions  which  produce 
pockets  and  loss  of  gum  tissue.  Some 
of  the  measures  which  the  essayist  sug- 
gests might  be  useful.  I  remember  very 
well  Dr.  Atkinson's  sponge-grafting 
operation  for  this  condition,  and  recall 
trying  it  myself  and  not  succeeding.  I 
presume  that  was  referred  to  in  Dr.  Har- 
lan's paper  tonight.  I  cannot  think  of 
any  cases  where  this  would  be  useful  ex- 
cept in  the  actually  morbid  cases  and 
actual  pathological  recession  of  the  gums 
—and  you  must  differentiate  between  the 
)Hithol(^cal  and  the  physiological  reces- 
sion. In  the  physiological  I  could  not 
give  my  approval  of  the  operation  sug- 
gested by  the  essayist. 

Dr.  Harlan  (closing  the  discussion). 
With  reference  to  Dr.  Wassail's  remarks, 
as  he  did  not  hear  the  paper,  they  of 
course  were  foreign  to  the  subject.  I 
said  where  there  is  a  uniform  recession 
of  the  gums  I  do  not  do  anything  at  all. 
I  understand  that  horses,  cows,  and  wild 
animals,  etc.,  wear  their  teeth  and  gums 
down  more  or  less  uniformly.  But  we 
have  a  great  many  cases  of  recession  of 
the  gums  around  canines  and  centrals 
above  and  below,  where  an  operation  of 
this  kind  is  not  only  feasible,  but  is  just 
as  useful  to  the  patient  as  any  other 


operation  we  are  in  the  habit  of  perform- 
ing. It  is  not  expected  that  every  dentist 
will  engage  in  this  practice,  because  they 
have  not  the  clients  who  will  pay  for  it 
or  give  the  necessa]^  attention  to  it,  just 
as  people  will  not  have  all  their  teeth 
filled  with  porcelain  or  gold  inlays,  be- 
cause they  do  not  understand  the  value 
of  these  operations.  If  they  'understood 
that  it  would  improve  their  appearance 
very  much,  they  would  have  gold  fillings 
replaced  with  porcelain  inlays.  Porce- 
lain is  better  than  gold  in  suitable  local- 
ities. Gold  is  very  much  better  than 
porcelain  in  the  crown  of  a  posterior 
tooth,  because  you  have  to  masticate 
on  it. 

An  operation  of  this  kind  is  something 
new  to  the  dental  profession  up  to  this 
time.  The  attempts  at  sponge-grafting 
were  doomed  to  be  failures  in  the  be- 
ginning because  the  conditions  were  so 
different  from  what  they  are  in  other 
portions  of  the  body,  and  the  operation 
for  stitching  the  gums  together  to  close 
a  slit  on  a  lateral  incisor  or  a  canine  were 
foredoomed  because  there  was  no  way  of 
keeping  those  freshened  edges  set,  and 
the  tissues  did  not  unite.  Tha  propo- 
sition is  to  make  the  best  possible  con- 
dition for  pushing  down  and  construct- 
ing the  gum  around  the  root  of  the 
tooth,  and  the  object,  as  Dr.  Thompson 
very  beautifully  expressed  it,  of  rough- 
ening this  denuded,  polished,  and  dead 
surface  was  to  get  a  fresh  surface,  so 
that  when  you  did  push  it  down  it  might 
have  an  opportunity  to  become  re-at- 
tached. I  have  not  tried  this  operation 
on  pulpless  teeth,  nor  have  I  tried  it  on 
loose  teeth,  as  it  is  not  an  operation  that 
is  proposed  for  filling  in  the  pyorrheal 
pockets;  it  is  for  recession  of  the  gums 
on  the  labial  aspects  of  the  teeth,  and 
that  is  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  pre- 
sented. 

The  gum  is  lifted  from  the  labial  face 
of  the  root  and  a  portion  of  the  inter- 
proximal space  to  the  desired  depth, 
after  which  the  three  incisions  are  made 
through  the  gum  to  the  root.  These  are 
filled  with  dried  zinc  iodid,  to  distend 
the  incisions  and  keep  them  open  so  that 
the  healing  may  begin  from  the  bottom 
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toward  the  surface  of  the  gums.  New 
tissue — cicatricial— will  fill  the  cuts  and 
push  the  gum  over  the  exposed  neck  of 
the  tooth.  (See  Dbntal  Cosmos  for 
September  1906,  page  927.) 

Figs.  1  and  2  show  the  operation  on 
incisors  and  Fig.  3  on  a  canine.  They 
are  self-explanatory. 


Flo.  1.  Fio.  2.  Fro.  3. 


I  have  nothing  further  to  say  except 
to  thank  you  for  your  patient  attention. 

The  President.  I  think  we  are  very 
much  indebted  to  Dr.  Harlan  for  this 
direct,  novel,  and  altogether  interesting 
paper.  It  is  a  perfect  revelation  to  me, 
and  I  am  quite  sure  it  is  to  the  others 
present. 

Dr.  DONKALLY.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  anyone  here  tonight  who  appreciates 
the  paper  more  than  I  do.  I  think 
we  owe  a  great  deal  to  Dr.  Harlan  and 
the  union  associations  for  having  him 
here,  and  I  move  a  rising  vote  of  &anks 
to  him  for  coming  to  our  meeting 
and  presenting  this  very  valuable  and 
interesting  paper. 

Dr.  Donnally's  motion  was  carried, 
and  the  societies  extended  a  rising  vote 
of  thanks  to  Dr.  Harlan. 

There  being  no  further  business  at 
this  time  the  meeting  adjourned  until 
Friday  morning. 

FaiDAT — Morning  Session. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  10 
o'clock  by  the  president  of  the  Maryland 
State  Dental  ^ociation.  Dr.  Kelsey. 


The  first  order  of  business  was  the 
reading  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  F.  F.  Drbw, 
Baltimore,  on  ''Dental  Education,"  u 
follows : 

Dental  Educatioh. 

Dental  education  in  this  enlightened 
age  is  a  subject  which  should  receive 
much  attention,  and  to  treat  so  impor- 
tant a  matter  exhaustively  in  a  report 
would  tax  your  time  and  patience  too 
much.  It  will  be  my  aim,  therefore,  to 
present  my  views  in  as  condensed  a  form 
as  possible,  and  to  treat  the  subject  in  a 
broad  and  liberal  manner  and  along 
ethical  lines,  recognizing  the  fact  that 
dental  surgery  is  a  branch  of  the  healing 
art — a  dignified  profession  and  not  a 
mere  mechanical  calling.  • 

Briefly  stated  the  sources  of  dental 
education  should  be  primarily — ''A  high- 
school  education,"  followed  by  "gradu- 
ation from  a  reputable  dental  school," 
"indorsement  by  a  state  dental  board," 
and  last  but  not  least,  "membership  in 
a  state  society."  I  propc^e  to  take  these 
sources  up  separately,  and  to  endeavor  to 
show  the  importance  of  each  in  building 
an  up-to-date,  intelligent  dentist,  aae 
who  will  command  the  confidence  and  re- 
spect of  his  professional  brethren  and  the 
public. 

A  high-school  education.  The  day  has 
passed  when  the  mere  mechanical  train- 
ing of  the  hand  will  be  regarded  as  the 
ne  plus  ultra  of  the  dental  autgeon. 
That  qualification  per  se  is  highly  desi^ 
able,  but  in  order  to  produce  tibe  best 
results  socially  and  professionally  the 
technical  should  be  preceded  and  accom- 
panied by  a  thorough  mental  training. 
The  man  who  has  just  left  the  work- 
shop of  the  mechanic,  or  the  day  laborer 
who  can  hardly  write  his  own  name  coi^ 
rectly  and  has  had  no  intellectoal  train- 
ing, is  hardly  in  a  condition  to  investi- 
gate the  mysteries  of  anatomy  or  materia 
medica. 

No  man  is  worthy  of  the  degree  of  any 
college  whose  ethics  is  the  virtue  of  hii 
ignorance,  who  cannot  write  a  line  with- 
out misspelling  the  commonest  words, 
and  whose  conversation  puts  one's  nerrcs 
on  edge.  A  degree  given  to  such  a  nun 
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is  simply  a  declaration  of  the  unworthi* 

Des3  and  mercenary  character  of  the 
faculty  by  whom  it  is  given,  and  places 
another  obstacle  in  the  way  of  profes- 
eional  advancement. 

Nowadays  the  one  great  desideratum 
of  young  men  entering  our  institutions 
of  learning  ia  the  saving  of  time  in  ar- 
riving at  practical  results.  What  is  to 
be  done  must  be  done  quickly,  and  no 
time  is  given  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
great  principles  which  underlie  a  broad 
professional  trainingj  and  which  should 
constitute  the  foundation  upon  which  it 
is  built.  In  the  haste  to  be  rich,  each 
seeks  to  join  the  busy  throng  of  work- 
ers, and  tiiere  is  no  time  for  aught  which 
does  not  produce  immediate  results,  and 
the  superficial  character  of  his  knowl- 
edge is  the  consequence. 

It  is  therefore  highly  desirable  that 
al!  candidates  for  the  degree  of  D.D.S. 
should  be  well  grounded  in  the  principles 
of  a  good  fundamental  education,  which 
can  alone  furnish  the  mental  drill  neces- 
saiy  to  develop  their  intellectual  facul- 
ties. In  other  words,  they  should  be 
taught  how  to  study  and  to  mentally 
assimilate  the  problems  presented  in  ac- 
quiring a  learned  profession. 

The  public  is  always  ready  to  recog- 
nize i^e  cultured  g^tleman,  and  to  ac- 
cord him  that  respect  which  his  general 
bearing  and  convereation  commands.  It 
resolves  itself  into  the  personal  equa- 
tion, and  if  dentists  complain  of  lack 
of  social  recognition  they  alone  are  to 
be  blamed  for  it.  It  simply  proves  that 
the;  have  not  taken  advantage  of  their 
opportunities,  but  have  been  contented  to 
drag  along  in  a  desultory  unambitious 
way,  with  no  high  ideals  and  no  desires 
beyond  a  routine  existence.  Let  us  in 
fiist,  therefore,  that  our  students  shall 
have  a  high  standard  of  education  be- 
fore being  accepted  by  our  dental 
schools,  and  thus  we  shall  insure  a  bet- 
terproduot. 

Graduation  from  a  reputable  dental 
school.  It  scarcely  seems  possible  that 
any  fair-minded  person  would  contend 
that  a  student  could  be  properly  educated 
in  dental  surgery  without  graduation 


from  a  regularly  chartered  school;  but 
the  practice  of  some  states,  whose  den- 
tal boards  admit  to  examination  for 
license  candidates  who  do  not  hold  de- 
grees, would  seem  to  indicate  that  in  a 
few  states,  at  least,  the  idea  still  pre- 
vails. Such  a  practice  is  highly  objec- 
tionable and  pernicious,  and  the  sooner 
such  states  amend  their  laws  to  require 
a  diploma  as  a  prerequisite  to  examina- 
tion, the  better  it  will  be  for  the  pro- 
fession and  for  the  public. 

The  assumption  by  anyone  of  the  title 
of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  without 
authority  should  be  prohibited  by  law. 
No  student  can  obtain  the  necessary 
qualifications  to  practice  from  a  pre- 
ceptor who  can  only  give  him  the  tech- 
nique, and  even  granting  that  he  could 
absorb  sufficient  theory  to  satisfactorily 
pass  a  state  board  examination,  he 
should  not  be  allowed  to  assume  the  title 
of  "doctor,"  as  that  is  a  right  vested  in 
■chartered  institutions,  whidi  alone  have 
the  authority  to  confer  it. 

Qermany  has  ruled  that  no  native  of 
that  country  shall  be  deprived  of  the 
privilege  of  making  a  living  in  the  way 
he  deems  proper,  but  it  prescribes  that 
he  who  practices  dentistry  shall  inform 
the  public  of  just  what  his  qualifications 
are.  If  a  doctor  of  dental  surgery,  he 
has  the  authority  to  assume  the  title  of 
**zahnarzt,"  but  if  simply  a  mechanical 
dentist  he  must  call  himself  a  "tech- 
niker."  In  the  case  of  a  foreigner  he 
must  be  recognized — even  if  he  hold 
the  degree  of  D.D.S. — ^by  the  govern- 
ment before  he  is  permitted  to  assume 
the  title. 

This  is  a  much  s^er  plan  than  pre- 
vails in  "this  country,  where  a  man  may 

assume  any  title  he  pleases,  and  the 
public  accepts  it  without  question. 

Dental  schools  in  this  country  are 
universally  admitted  to  be  the  best  in 
the  world.  In  point  of  equipment  they 
excel  all  others,  and  are  generally  pro- 
gressive and  faithful  in  discharging  their 
obligations  to  the  student,  who  is  af- 
forded every  opportunity  to  acquire  a 
proper  dental  training.  They  are  doing 
a  great  and  noble  work  and  deserve  spe- 
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cial  praise  for  their  labors.  They  have 
done  more  to  raise  the  status  of  dental 
surgery  than  any  other  educational 
source,  but  I  desire  to  make  a  criticism, 
and  that  is,  that  while  the  technical  side 
of  their  teaching  has  been  emphasized 
or  featured,  there  has  been  a  lack  of  in- 
struction along  the  medical  lines  so 
necessary  to  broaden  the  student's  mind 
and  to  eliminate  the  mechanical  idea  so 
prevalent  in  connection  with  our  spe- 
cialty. 

Graduation  in  medicine,  from  my 
standpoint,  is  not  absolutely  necessary  in 
the  education  of  the  dental  surgeon,  but 
he  should  read  the  medical  subjects 
which  will  better  equip  him  for  diag- 
nosing pathological  conditions. 

Dental  schoc^  should  also  deliver  a 
course  of  lectures  on  "ethics."  If  this 
were  done  it  might  change  the  commer- 
cial idea  so  prevalent  at  the  present 
time.  Students  should  be  taught  that 
when  they  resort  to  unethical  practices 
they  bring  disgrace  not  only  upon  them- 
selves but  upon  the  whole  profession. 
The  dental  schools  can  do  much  toward 
eliminating  this  pernicious  practice,  and 
should  devote  all  their  energies  toward 
accomplishing  that  result,  and  thereby 
obtain  the  gratitude  of  all  legitimate 
practitioners. 

Indorsement  by  a  state  denial  hoard. 
Evidence  is  not  lacking  to  prove  that 
state  dental  statutes  when  properly  ad- 
ministered are  an  important  source  of 
dental  education.  No  state  in  the  Union 
is  without  one  at  the  present  time,  and 
our-  foreign  possessions  also  have  enacted 
them. 

Primarily  the  object  of  all  dental  laws 
is  the  protection  of  the  public  against 
incompetence,  but  incidentally  they  serve 
to  stimulate  the  colleges  io  so  train  their 
students  that  they  may  pass  the  state  ex- 
amination, realizing  that  failure  is  a  re- 
flection upon  the  school.  Students  also 
are  induced  thereby  to  apply  themselves 
more  closely  to  their  studies,  because 
they  know  that  a  diploma  alone  does  not 
endow  the  holder  with  authority  to  prac- 
tice legally,  that  right  being  vested 
solely  in  the  state  board,  whose  cer- 
tificate is  necessary. 


From  an  extended  experience  as  an  ex- 
aminer I  have  been  fully  impressed  vith 
the  importance  of  our  part  in  the  edtt 
cation  of  the  dental  graduate.  The  final 
teat  of  a  graduate's  ability  should  al- 
ways be  made  by  a  disinterested  body 
to  whom  the  student  is  unknown,  and 
who  judge  him  solely  by  his  ability.  A 
great  point,  therefore,  in  favor  of  the 
state  Iward  is  the  elimination  of  favor- 
itism. College  faculties  are  connected 
with  their  students  more  or  less  for  a 
period  of  three  years,  and  in  that  time 
are  apt  to  form  attachments  which  may 
influence  them  in  their  final  judgment. 

This  state  of  affairs  could  not  prevail 
with  the  examining  board,  and  its  im- 
portance as  an  educational  factor  is 
thereby  enhanced.  Great  care  should  be 
exercised  by  the  profession  in  selecting 
men  to  serve  as  members  of  examining 
boards.  They  should  be  composed  of 
broad-minded  ethical  men  whose  den- 
tal attainments  are  unquestionable  and 
whose  moral  standing  in  the  communitr 
is  recognized.  Politics  should  never 
enter  into  their  selection,  and  examiners 
should  realize  that  theirs  is  a  sacred 
trust,  which  should  be  above  taint  of  al! 
kinds,  and  that  they  should  perfom 
their  duties  fearlessly  and  impartially, 
with  due  regard  for  the  righte  of  ^ 
concerned. 

When  men  who  have  the  proper  qualifi- 
cations are  found  they  shomd  be  retained 
as  members  of  examining  boards.  It  is 
a  position  requiring  tact  and  experience, 
and  when  once  recognized  the  man  pos- 
sessing it  should  not  be  cast  aside.  The 
offlcial  acts  of  examining  boards  should 
at  all  reasonable  times  be  open  to  pub- 
lic inspection,  and  every  precantion 
taken  to  secure  an  impartial  adminis- 
tration of  its  affairs.  With  a  board  so 
constituted  and  its  principles  so  ap- 
plied, the  interests  of  the  dental  gradu- 
ate and  the  public  will  always  be  edi- 
guarded. 

Membership  in  a  state  society.  A  post- 
graduate course  is  greatly  to  be  dttind 
by  all  broad-minded  members  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  this  is  furnished  by  the 
state  society.  Graduates  should  Ik 
taught  that  ihsy  do  not  know  it  all 
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Then  they  obtain  their  diplomas  and 
state  board  certificates — that  is  simply 
the  beginning,  and  they  should  be  en- 
couraged to  connect  themselves  with  the 
state  association  and  to  take  an  active 
part  in  its  proceedings.  There  is  noth- 
ing so  stimulating  to  a  young  man  as 
the  friction  produced  in  the  state  asso- 
ciations. It  will  do  more  to  disabuse 
him  of  the  idea  that  he  is  the  "only  peb- 
ble on  the  beach"  than  anything  else, 
and  will  place  him  in  a  position  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  best  element  of  the 
profession,  and  to  see  and  hear  things 
which  he  can  get  in  no  other  way.  Den- 
tists should  realize  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  standing  still;  that  they  must 
either  go  forward  or  backward,  and  that 
mental  apathy  is  fatal  to  enthusiasm  and 
ambition.  Dental  societies  should  be 
broad  and  liberal  in  their  views;  they 
should  be  ready  at  ail  times  to  extend  the 
helping  hand  to  their  erring  brothers  who 
have  seen  the  error  of  their  ways,  and  who 
desire  to  reform  and  become  ethical. 
Such  men  should  be  encouraged  to  Join 
dental  societies  rather  than  discouraged 
—their  past  should  be  forgotten  and  the 
trend  of  their  minds  be  changed.  Many 
such  men  have  been  reclaimed  and  made 
useful  members  of  the  profession  by  the 
elevating  influrace  of  the  state  society, 
and  can  be  managed  better  when  mem- 
bers than  when  not.  The  old  proverb  has 
it — "Choose  that  course  of  life  which  is 
the  most  excellent,  and  habit  will  render 
it  the  most  delightful." 

All  members  of  the  state  associations 
should  be  active  members ;  they  should  be 
ready  and  willing  at  all  times  to  do  all 
in  their  power  for  the  elevation  of  their 
profession,  and  not  be  merely  "sponges/* 
absorbing  all  they  can  and  giving  noth- 
ing in  return  except  when  "squeezed." 
They  should  be  ever  ready  to  give  as  they 
have  freely  received.  Let  each  one  do 
his  part  promptly,  even  when  it  seems 
nnimportant — someone  may  learn  by 
his  experience — and  not  wait  until  he 
discovers  something  original  or  startling. 

Do  not  then  stand  idly  waiting 
For  some  greater  work  to  do; 
Fortune  is  a  la^  goddess, 
She  will  never  etmie  to  you. 

[VOL.  xixx. — M] 


Go  and  work  in  any  vineyard, 
Do  not  fear  to  do  or  dare ; 
If  you  want  a  field  of  labor 
You  can  And  it  anywhere. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  acknowledge 
the  necessity  that  lies  upon  us  to  labor 
with  earnest  and  united  effort  to  keep 
our  profession  in  its  exalted  position. 
The  past  is  irretrievable,  but  the  future 
is  in  our  hands,  and  it  is  our  own  fault 
if  we  do  not  make  such  use  of  it  that  we 
all  may  live  to  find  that  we  are  members 
of  one  of  the  noblest  of  learned  profes- 
sions. 

Discussion. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Mills,  Baltimore.  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  heartily  agree  with  every- 
thing the  essayist  has  said.  It  seems  to 
me  that  his  arguments  are  steps  in  ad- 
vance— steps  in  the  direction  of  that 
which  is  to  come. 

He  brought  out  the  point  that  in  his 
opinion  dentists  should  not  take  up  the 
study  of  medicine  with  the  view  of  ob- 
taining the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 
And  neither  do  I,  but  I  assert  that  we 
flhould  know  something  about  medicine 
as  taught  in  the  medical  schools.  We 
can  gain  all  the  information  we  need 
by  simply  reading  medical  books  and 
journals  such  as  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.  We  are 
eligible  to  membership  in  the  American 
Medical  Association,  notwithstanding  the 
assertion  made  by  some  that  we  are 
not  in  good  standing  with  the  medical 
profession.  No  dentist  can  consider 
himself  in  good  standing  in  his  profes- 
sion unless  ne  be  a  member  of  his  state 
dental  association,  and  if  he  be,  he 
is  eligible  to  become  a  member '  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  the 
national  medical  organization  of  this 
country.  Much  that  the  essayist  has 
said  is  in  the  right  direction — is  food  for 
thought.  The  time  has  now  come  when 
the  dental  practitioner  must  be  a  broadly 
educated  man.  Take  such  an  one — 
there  are  some — and  see  how  superior 
he  is  to  some  of  us  who  are  otherwise. 
Why  should  we  like  la^ards  stand 
back?    Onward!  should  be  our  watch- 
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word.  It  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  our  pro- 
fession, oureelves,  and  our  patients. 

Dr.  Joseph  Head,  Philadelphia.  Not 
being  connected  with  any  college,  natu- 
rally I  regard  this  subject  purely  from 
tlie  ran^  of  the  profession,  and  being 
devoted  to  the  practice  of  dentistry  I 
am  extremely  jealous  of  its  reputation. 
Dental  education  must  of  course  be 
something  to  which  we  all  have  to  look, 
unless  we  are  going  to  be  swamped  by 
a  great  deal  of  ignorance.  The  point 
raised  concerning  the  study  of  medicine 
was  extremely  well  put.  When  I  first 
graduated  in  dentistry,  it  was  not  as 
well  taught  as  at  the  present  time. 
There  was  more,  as  was  stated  today, 
of  a  tendency  to  make  us  merely  me- 
chanics, and  so  shortly  after  I  graduated 
I  studied  medicine.  In  doing  this  I 
had  the  great  advantage  that  I  studied 
it  from  me  point  of  view  of  dentistry, 
and  that  is  what  I  think  practical  dental 
colleges  are  now  teaching.  From  my  ex- 
perience with  the  graduates  of  the  last 
ten  or  twelve  years,  I  do  not  believe  that 
it  is  necessary  for  any  dental  student  now 
to  take  a  course  in  medicine.  I  think  that 
the  dental  colleges  are  very  wise  to  give 
all  of  the  general  medicine  required. 
General  medicine  is  divided  into  a 
series  of  specialties.  I  believe  it  was 
President  Elliott  of  Harvard  College  who 
explained  that  any  man,  to  be  thoroughly 
posted  in  medicine,  ought  to  study 
twenty-five  years  before  he  could  hope 
to  be  on  a  par  universally  with  all  of 
the  specialists,  and  when  you  come  to 
think  of  that,  during  the  last  five  years 
he  would  be  twenty  years  behind  in  some 
of  his  studies.  So  I  think  when  we  con- 
sider the  question  of  studying  all  of  gen- 
eral medicine  we  shall  have  to  give  it  up 
as  hopeless. 

Our  essayist  speaks  of  the  great  char- 
ity which  we  owe  to  the  charlatan  who 
has  reformed.  I  would  be  the  last  one 
to  withhold  charity  from  a  fellow  prac- 
titioner, but  I  cannot  help  feeling  that 
if  we  generally  accept  a  quack  who  has 
built  up  his  practice  on  quackery,  and 
let  him  come  into  the  dental  societies 
on  an  equality  with  the  younger  dentist 
who  has  started  ethically,  we  are  en- 


couraging quackery.  While  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  there  may  not  be  speciaJ 
cases — there  may  be  a  man  who  perhaps 
might  have  been  insane  temporarily,  or 
have  had  a  long-suffering  mother  to  care 
for,  and  he  might  be  commiserate  for 
his  f^se  step — I  think,  however,  we 
should  very  carefully  examine  that  man's 
record,  and  if  he  left  the  college  and 
simply  used  advertising  methods  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  a  start,  I  for  one 
should  be  very  loath  to  give  him  the 
hand  of  fellowship. 

Dr.  F.  Groshaxs,  Baltimore.  I 
think  the  dental  profession  has  stood 
more  nagging  from  the  medical  profes- 
sion than  any  other  profession  was  e?er 
asked  to  stand.  We  are  always  asked  to 
swallow  the  whole  medical  professioD. 
boots  and  all,  and  we  as  dentists,  I 
think,  should  be  a  little  polite— we 
should  check  this  by  politely  asking  the 
medical  profession  to  take  a  dental 
course.  They  do  not  know  anything 
about  dentistry,  and  do  not  want  to 
know,  but  they  expect  the  dental  pro- 
fession to  take  in  everything.  I  think 
we  ought  to  ask  them  to  take  a  course 
in  dentistry  to  complete  their  medical 
education. 

Dr.  B.  A.  BoouE,  New  York.  I  have 
not  much  to  say  on  this  subject,  bnt 
your  essayist  has  brought  up  some  points 
that  are  certainly  worth  considering. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  his  paper  is 
perhaps  more  academic  and  instructive 
than  anything  else,  I  may  venture  a 
word  or  two.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  is 
a  profession  are  in  a  developing  condi- 
tion. Dr.  Drew  alluded  to  the  state  laws 
as  being  protective  against  the  ignorant 
I  could  not  help  thinking  of  both  the 
German  and  French  laws  in  this  con- 
nection. The  French  laws  are  eminently 
to  be  preferred  to  protect  the  individual 
French  dentist,  for  the  instruction  given 
there  is  by  no  means  equ^  to  ours.  Tet 
our  men  must  pass  their  examinations. 
Their  question  is,  "Why  should  we  allow 
a  foreigner  to  practice  in  France"  with- 
out his  spending  the  same  time  to  pre- 
pare himself  that  our  citizens  have 
spent."  An  American  who  is  a  graduate 
in  medicine  and  dentistry  must  still  go 
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through  the  same  curriculum  as  the 
Frenm  student,  if  he  wishes  to  practice 
dentistry  in  France. 

In  Qennanj  it  is  a  little  different. 
But  there  again,  for  our  consideration, 
attention  may  be  called  to  the  fact  that 
a  man  may  be  a  professor,  a  doctor,  or 
an  instructor  in  operative  dentistry  la 
Germany  who  is  not  able  to  hold  a  candle 
to  some  of  our  dentists,  while  it  is  true 
that  his  medical  abUity  and  instruction 
may  surpass  that  of  many  of  us.  We  are 
fortunately  placed  in  that  we  have  dental 
laws  in  most  of  the  states — as  Dr.  Drew 
has  correctly  stated — to  supervise  and 
check  possible  abuses  in  the  case  of  a 
college  £pniduate.  It  is  eminently  de- 
sirable, and  we  are  very  fortunate  in  it. 

Now  comes  the  question  of  pro{Mr 
education,  upon  which  the  essayist 
placed  some  stress  at  the  beginning  of 
his  paper.  Harvard  University,  as  you  all 
know,  has  taken  a  stand  somewhat  in 
opposition  to  the  general  view  of  three 
or  four  years  ago,  holding  to  their  three 
yeais'  course  as  against  those  who  wished 
to  have  four  years — for  one  reason,  be- 
cause their  course  was  longer  than  most 
of  the  other  colleges,  but  principally  be- 
cause the  entrance  examination  was  much 
more  severe.  It  was  only  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday,  in  Boston,  that  I  was  told 
that  unless  Harvard  students  increased 
ID  number  the  Harvard  Dental  School 
would  go  down.  "Their  examinations," 
(me  said,  "are  too  severe,  keeping  out  the 
greater  number  of  students  who  would 
otherwise  matriculate."  You  can  see 
from  that  how  correct  Dr.  Drew  is  in  the 
position  he  has  taken. 

In  regard  to  the  recognition  of  those 
without  diplomas,  there  occnrred  an  inci- 
dent—also in  Boston — ^the  other  day  that 
pleased  me  very  much.  A  gentleman 
there.  Dr.  Freeman,  is  not  a  graduate. 
He  was  prevented,  I  think  by  the  very 
circumstance  mentioned  by  Dr.  Head, 
from  graduating  when  he  was  a  younger 
man.  He  has  managed  to  get  into  prac- 
tice, and  he  has  lately  devised  an  ap- 
paratus to  replace  the  l(nt  part  in  the 
amputation  of  the  lower  jaw,  which  for 
efficiency  and  accuracy  surpasses  any- 
thing I  have  ever  seen. 


I  do  not  think  that  the  medical  pro- 
fession have  troubled  themselves  to  nag 
us  very  much.  It  does  not  seem  to  aflei^ 
us  one  way  or  the  other;  but  if  we  will 

take  the  pains,  it  does  not  require  much 
hard  work  to  get  a  medical  diploma  if 
we  want  it.  Once  more  I  pay  my  re- 
spects to  Dr.  Drew,  for  he  encourages  the 
yoimg  fellows  to  do  the  best  they  can. 

Dr.  C.  J.  GsiEVSB,  Baltimore.  This 
is  a  broad  subject,  and  there  is  just  one 
point  that  always  appealed  to  me,  and 
that  is  this :  the  great  danger  in  prelimi- 
nary education  for  one  entering  a  pro- 
fession demanding  technique  is  that  of 
over-education,  to  the  neglect  of  finger- 
craft.  A  course  in  tedmology,  with 
some  training  in  letters,  should  be  sec- 
ond to  one  in  the  preliminary  require- 
ments. 

There  have  been  few  cases  coming  to 
my  knowledge  of  successful  dentists  who 
took  their  degree  of  D.D.S.  after  a  long 
training  in  medicine ;  there  are  many  of 
whom  the  reverse  is  true. 

Dr.  Dbbw  (closing  the  discussion). 
In  regard  to  Dr.  He»i's  criticism  con- 
cerning the  acceptance  of  quacks  and 
charlatans,  these  terms  are  probably  a 
little  too  harsh.  I  had  in  mind  the 
young  men  who  start  out  with  the  in- 
tention of  building  up  a  practice  upon 
ethical  lines,  but  who  being  handicapped 
financially,  sometimes  resort  to  such  un- 
ethical means  as  the  insertion  of  adver- 
tisements in  the  papers,  hoping  in  that 
way  to  gain  a  start.  There  ia  a  degree 
in  crime.  My  reason  for  making  that 
suggestion  was  to  plead  that  such  men 
be  given  a  trial — a  chance.  In  all  cases 
where  they  are  proposed  for  membership 
their  names  are  first  submitted  to  the 
members  of  the  association,  and  the  de- 
gree of  their  offence  is  investigated.  If 
found  to  be  a  very  slight  one,  I  think 
the  violation  should  be  overlooked,  and 
they  be  given  a  chance  to  do  better.  I 
have  known  a  great  many  instances 
where  these  men  have  become  ethical  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  Of  course, 
where  a  man  is  known  to  be  a  quack,  I 
am  just  as  opposed  to  accepting  him  as 
Dr.  Head  would  be.  I  make  a  plea  for 
the  young  men  whose  minds  have  been 
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misdirected.  They  ought  to  be  helped. 
The  preliminary  part  of  the  examination 
— or  rather  the  entrance  examination — 
is  one  that  is  Tery  important.  I  be- 
lieve that  all  men  should  have  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  preliminary  education 
before  being  accepted  by  the  colleges, 
and  in  this  connection  I  know  of  noth- 
ing better  than  a  h%h-school  diploma. 

The  next  item  on  the  program  was  the 
reading  of  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Pathology  and  Materia  Medica,  by 
Dr.  H.  C.  Thompson,  Washington. 

The  President  then  called  for  the  read- 
ing of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Howard  Hoto- 
liEiSTEB^  Baltimore,  on  'Tharmaceutical 
Bevision,"  after  which  this  paper  and 
Dr.  Thompson's  paper  were  discussed 
conjointly. 

[Dr.  Hoffmeister's  paper  is  printed  in 
full  at  page  573  of  the  present  issue  of 
the  Cosmos.] 

Discussion. 

Dr.  M.  F.  FiNLET,  Washington.  Dr. 
Hoffmeister's  is  a  technical  paper  of 
much  interest,  and  deals  with  a  subject 
to  which  we  should  give  more  attention 
than  we  have  in  the  past.  There  is  one 
suggestion  in  the  paper  that  can  be 
acted  upon  later.  I  think  as  a  body  the 
Nationd  Dental  Association  should  con- 
sider the  question  of  sending  to  the  Phar- 
maceutical Convention  delegates  to  look 
out  for  the  dental  list  of  drugs  that  are 
used  almost  exclusively  in  our  work,  and 
I  shall  make  a  recommendation  to  that 
effect  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Kational 
Dental  Association. 

The  President.  I  think  this  paper 
contains  a  thought  on  which  it  is  well 
for  us  to  express  an  opinion — the  idea 
as  to  whether  we  are  taking  a  sufficient 
interest  in  the  Pharmacopeia  as  applied 
to  our  specialty,  and  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  hear  the  opinions  of  the  members 
present  on  the  subject. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Mills,  Baltimore.  I  do  not 
feel  able  to  discuss  the  paper — it  is  too 
technical ;  but  I  wish  to  make  one  point 
with  regard  to  prescribing  remedies:  T 
think,  if  we  consider  ourselves  as  mem- 
bers of  a  learned  profession,  that  we 


should  never  use  the  printed,  ready-made 
prescriptions  sent  out  by  the  proprietanr 
men.  Many  such  remedies  are  excel- 
lent, but  we  should  write  out  the  names 
of  the  drugs  ourselves.  It  is  more 
pleasing  to  the  patient  and  more  elevat- 
ing to  our  reputations;  and  when  we 
prescribe  any  remedy  formulated  by  onr- 
selves,  we  should  do  it  as  Dr.  HoffmeiBter 
says — in  a  proper  manner,  using  the 
proper  name  as  set  forth  in  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopeia. 

Dr.  HoFFMEiSTER  (closiog  the  discus- 
sion).   Probably  I  have  not  laid  suffi- 
cient stress  on  the  need  of  becomiog 
conversant  with,  and  the  employment  of, 
official  articles.    Our  lack  of  Imowlcdge 
in  matters  pertaining  to  materia  medica, 
and  our  blind  dependence  in  such  mat- 
ters on  men  who  we  take  for  granted 
know  more  than  we  do,  has  always  im- 
pressed me  forcibly  and  unfavorably  ever 
since  I  have  been  connected  with  den- 
tistry and  associated  with  dentists.  It 
is  evident,  and  needs  no  subst8ntiati(m,  i 
that  we  should  have  some  standard  I 
means  of  regulating  the  identification,  i 
strength,  and  purity  of  drugs.    Having  | 
such,  why  should  we  not  employ  drugs  i 
and  preparations  which  have  thus  beai  | 
standar^ed  ?  If  my  paper  has  stimula-  . 
ted  even  slightly  that  dormant  interest  { 
it  has  not  been  written  in  vain,  and  I 
hope  that  the  suggestion  offered  by  Dr.  | 
Finley  will  be  very  eagerly  acted  upon. 

Dr.  DoNNALLY.  I  would  like  to  of-  I 
fer  a  suggestion  in  the  form  of  a  motion 
with  regard  to  this  paper.  I  move  that 
the  p^per  be  referred  to  the  proper  sec- 
tion of  the  National  Dental  Association, 
and  that  special  stress  be  laid  on  the  sug- 
gestion it  contains  as  to  the  representa- 
tion the  dental  profession  should  have  in 
the  make-up  of  the  next  Pharmacopeia. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  the  ! 
reading  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  C.  L.  Cou- 
STANTiNi,  Washington,  D.  C.  on  "Anti- 
septics and  Disinfectants." 

[This  paper  is  printed  in  full  at  page 
579  of  the  present  issue  of  the  Cosmos.] 

The  President.  We  have  with  ns 
another  gentleman  who  has  a  paper  from 
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the  same  section,  and  if  you  desire,  as 
the  time  is  approaching  for  the  close  of 
this  session,  we  can  have  this  paper  by 
Dr.  Bain  read  now,  and  the  two  papers 
discussed  at  a  later  Beasion. 

Dr.  Thompson.  I  move  that  the 
paper  be  read  now,  and  the  discussion 
held  at  the  evening  session. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

Dr.  Seneca  B.  Bain  then  read  his 
paper  on  'Thysieal  Methods  in  the  Prac- 
tice of  Dentistry." 

[This  paper  was  printed  in  full  at 
page  1193  of  the  December  1906  issue 
of  the  Cosmos.] 

The  President.  We  have  another 
gentleman  with  a  paper,  which  we  find 
it  impossible  to  present  unless  he  does 
it  now,  as  he  is  obliged  to  leave  the  city. 
Is  it  your  pleasure  that  we  have  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  two  papers  just  presented, 
or  give  this  gentleman  an  opportunity  to 
read  his  paper? 

Dr.  Thompson  moved  that  the  discus- 
sion of  the  papers  of  Drs.  Constantini 
and  Bain  be  deferred  until  the  evening 
session,  and  that  Dr.  Qroshans  present 
his  paper. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

Dr.  F.  Groshans,  Baltimore,  then 
read  a  paper  entitled  "Ethyl  Bromid  as 
a  General  Anesthetic." 

Motion  was  then  made  and  carried  to 
adjourn.   

Evening  Session. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  8 
o'clock  P.M.  by  the  president  of  the 
Maryland  State  Dental  Association,  Dr. 
Kelsey. 

The  President  introduced  Dr.  F.  W. 
Stiff  of  Hichm<md,  Va.,  who  addressed 
the  meeting  in  behalf  of  the  Jamestown 
Dental  Convention,  to  be  held  at  the  time 
of  the  Jamestown  Exposition. 

Dr.  Stiff  outlined  the  scope  of  the 
convention,  and  asked  the  moral  and 
financial  support  of  the  Maryland  and 
District  of  Columbia  Societies. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  the 
Saturday  morning  session. 


Saturdat — Morning  Session. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at 
10  a.m.  by  Dr.  Rust,  president  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Dental  Society. 

The  first  item  of  the  program  an- 
nounced by  the  President  was  the  read- 
ing of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Joseph  Head, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  "The  Human 
Skull  Used  as  a  Gnathodynamometer  to 
Determine  the  Value  of  Trituration  in 
the  Mastication  of  Food." 

[This  paper  was  printed  in  full  at 
page  1189  of  the  November  1906  issue 
of  the  Cosmos.] 

Discussion. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Wassall,  Chicago,  111.  I 
think  the  profession  is  under  great  obli- 
ga-tions  to  Dr.  Head  for  the  work  he  is 
doing  along  this  particular  line  of  in- 
vestigation and  experimentation.  I 
think  we  are  to  be  congratulated.  These 
experiments  and  the  results  that  are  ob- 
tained add  to  the  sum  total  of  our 
knowledge,  and  there  are  very  few 'men 
who  are  disposed  or  properly  equipped 
or  have  the  taste  to  carry  them  on.  I 
hope  that  Dr.  Head  will  persevere  in 
this  work.  The  benefits  that  accrue  to 
us  from  such  knowledge  are  inestimable. 
I  think  when  Dr.  Black's  paper  was 

fiublished  on  this  subject  it  was  a  reve- 
ation  to  us  all,  and  we  could  understand 
for  the  first  time  why  a  tooth  would 
break  under  pressure.  We  could  under- 
stand that  it  was  not  suidi  a  marvelous 
thing  to  pick  up  a  chair  and  hold  it  io 
the  teetJi,  or  to  see  a  woman  swing  high 
in  the  air,  holding  herself  by  her  teeui. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  just 
the  degree  of  muscular  power  that  is  ex- 
erted by  different  individuals.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  some  people  have  much 
stronger  muscles  and  use  their  teeth 
much  more  than  others.  The  strong- 
muscled  person  must  exert  much  more 
power  than  the  more  delicately  formed 
one.  I  wish  Dr.  Head  would  employ 
his  ingenuity  in  this  line  in  order  to 
test  actually  in  the  mouth  by  means  of 
some  recording  instrument  the  force  ex- 
erted in  biting. 
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Dr.  Head.  Dr.  Black  has  made  a 
long  series  of  experiments  with  a  dy- 
namometer to  determine  the  pressure  ex- 
erted by  the  jaws  in  the  act  of  biting, 
and  has  shown  that  at  four  years  of 
age  a  child  may  exert  a  pressure  of  sixty 
pounds,  and  that  with  advancing  age 
this  may  be  increased  to  three  hundred 
pounds. 

Dr.  H.  £.  Kblsey,  Baltimore.  As 
has  been  said.  Dr.  Black  did  some 
splendid  work  along  this  line,  and  a 
work  which  no  doubt  stimulated  others 
to  undertake  investigations  on  similar 
lines;  but  I  fully  agree  with  Dr.  Head 
that  the  conditions  under  which  Dr. 
Black  experimented  were  not  nearly  so 
natural  as  those  which  Dr.  Head  em- 
ployed, using,  as  he  did,  a  natural  skull 
and  teeth.  I  understand  that  Dr.  Head's 
idea  in  showing  this  skull  prepared  to 
imitate  the  natural  motions  of  the  mouth 
is  to  illustrate  that  there  has  been  a 
wrong  conception  as  to  the  amount  of 
pressure  necessary  to  properly  chew  food, 
and  that  all  substitutes  for  the  natural 
organs  can  do  good  work  with  leas  stress 
than  has  been  supposed  to  be  necessary. 
I  am  very  glad  that  he  has  given  us 
such  a  clear  demonstration  of  ^Uiis  fact. 
I  have  trembled  many  times  over  sub- 
stitntes  which.  I  have  placed  in  the 
mouth.    Sometimes  they  have  failed; 
other  times  they  have  not,  when  I  feared 
they  would,  because  my  estimate  of  the 
stress  that  would  be  placed  upon  them 
was  too  high.  I  do  not  think  too  much 
can  be  said  upon  the  point  Dr.  Head 
has  brought  out,  that  it  is  not  alone  the 
absolute  force  and  direct  atrese  which  is 
exerted,  but  the  trituration  of  the  food 
by  the  lateral  movement  of  the  jaws  that 
is  so  effective  in  mastication.    If  it  is 
not  that,  why  have  we  this  beautifully 
arran^d  dentition,  with  the  cusps  fit- 
ting into  the  sulci  to  tear  the  food  into 
particles  ?  Perfectly  flat  surfaces,  we  are 
well  aware,  would  not  do  the  work,  and 
a  very  much  slighter  lateral  pressure,  to- 
gether with  the  closing  pressure,  will 
operate,  as  Dr.  Head  has  demonstrated, 
very  much  more  effectively  than  the 
straight  pressure.    I  am  unable  to  go 
into  figures,  therefore  I  cannot  discuss 


■the  technical  side  of  this  subject  as  I 
would  like.  This  paper  I  think  is  orig- 
inal matter,  and  we  can  only  disctus 
it  from  the  side-lights  of  our  present 
information  on  the  subject,  which  is 
meager.  I  am  very  sure  that  we  are  to 
be  congratulated  on  the  result  of  Dr. 
Head's  novel  experiments  presented  to  us 
at  this  meeting. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Thompson,  Washington. 
Dr.  Head's  investigations  open  up  a 
field  that  had  already  been  partly  opened 
by  Dr.  Black.  Take  an  ordinary  piece 
of  beef ;  you  may  cut  it  all  you  want,  bat 
if  it  be  tough,  it  will  remain  so,  even 
if  it  be  cut  into  small  particles.  Put  it 
in  a  triturating  machine,  and  with  one- 
half  <the  force  required  to  cut  it  into 
small  pieces  you  can  reduce  it  to  a 
tender,  easily  digestible  mass.  That  is 
the  relation  the  puncture  bears  to  tritu- 
ration, and  we  want  to  realize  the  neces- 
sity for  trituration  as  well  as  punctur- 
ing. Then  we  will  be  able  to  have  the 
food  in  such  a  form  as  nature  intended  it 
to  be;  not  in  segmen+s,  but  in  a  com- 
minuted mass,  thus  allowing  for  the 
intermixture  of  the  digestive  fluids  and 
the  food. 

This  paper  is  one,  I  think,  that  vill 
lead  us  to  revoluftion,  particularly  in 
prosthetic  work.  It  will  teach  us  the 
greater  necessity  for  preserving  the 
function  of  mastication  through  opera- 
tive procedures.  The  fxmotions  of  the 
teeth  demand  that  wherever  a  surface  is 
lost  it  should  be  restored;  consequently 
this  paper  <that  Dr.  Head  has  presented 
to  us  brings  out  and  emphasizes  the  ne- 
cessity of  preserving  tiie  snr&ces  in 
order  to  get  the  full  functional  activity 
of  the  -teeth  in  mastication. 

Dr.  M.  F.  FiNLET,  Washington.  I  am 
delighted  to  have  heard  a  paper  by  such 
a  worthy  exemplar  of  our  faitti.  I 
think  it  brings  to  our  minds  the  causes 
of  certain  dkturbances  of  the  natural 
teeth,  and  also  certain  difficulties  we 
meet  with  in  fitting  substitutes,  in  that 
the  amount  of  pressure  required  to  make 
the  teeth  pass  through  the  different  food 
products  indicates  the  blow  that  the  teeth 
receive  when  the  teeth  puncture  the  food 
and  strike  each  other.  The  steady  pres- 
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Biire  leqaired  to  masticaite  food  is  not  the 
clanger  point.  It  is  the  arrest  of  that 
pressure,  and  the  speed  that  was  applied 
when  that  pressure  was  put  on.  Ahnost 
invariably  the  breakage  in  a  natural 
tooth  or  in  an  artificial  tooth  is  claizned 
to  be  the  result  of  finding  something  in 
the  food  that  the  patient  did  not  expect^ 
such  as  a  piece  of  oyster-shell,  or  a  bone 
m  meat.  The  jaws  are  started  toward 
one  another  with  the  necessary  pressure 
to  go  through  that  food,  and  then  meet 
with  a  sudden  obstruction,  causing  the 
damage  so  often  reported  by  the  patient. 
The  long  experience  of  each  individual 
in  eating  three  times  a  day  so  accustoms 
the  nerve  centers  to  the  amount  of  pres- 
sure required,  that  the  instant  a  certain 
character  of  food  is  put  in  the  mouth  the 
muscles  start  with  a  speed  and  with  a 
pressure  to  make  the  teeth  pass  through 
it,  and,  aa  I  say,  it  is  not  the  act^l 
steady  and  slow  pressure  that  causes 
damage,  but  the  stoppage  of  that  blow. 
Patients  will  tell  you  they  foimd  a  piece 
of  oyster-shell  or  something  of  that 
kind  in  the  food ;  the  speed  was  suddenly 
stopped,  and  the  strain  caused  the 
trouble.  In  all  railroad  accidents  it  is 
not  the  speed  with  which  the  train  is 
going  that  causes  the  trouble,  but  it  is 
the  sudden  stoppage.  If  you  could  have 
a  series  of  springs  to  slow  up  the  speed, 
it  would  he  all  right. 

Dr.  C.  M.  Ford,  New  York.  I  have 
very  much  changed  or  modified  the 
views  I  formerly  held  on  this  subject. 
Dr.  Black's  figures  seem  entirely  too 
high.  The  necessity  for  recogni2ing  the 
constmction  of  all  occlusal  surfaces  I 
consider  the  practical  side  of  the  paper. 
The  simple  up-and-down  shutting  of  the 
mouth  does  not  cover  the  normal  func- 
tional purpose.  I  think  it  would  be  in- 
teresting if  Dr.  Head  would  carry  on  a 
aeries  of  comparative  experiments  to 
show  ihe  immense  amount  of  force  which 
certain  animals  use  in  chewing.  The 
whole  subject  is  a  proper  field  for  in- 
vestigation, but  unless  we  have  indulged 
in  those  experimental  studies  we  are  not 
in  a  position  to  discuss  its  practical  side. 

Dr.  H.  P.  Cobby,  Washington.  It  is 
in  tiiis  connection  of  great  importance 


to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  allowing 

children  to  learn — I  do  not  say  to  teach 
them — but  allow  them  to  learn  in  a 
natural  way  how  to  properly  use  the 
muscles  that  are  brought  into  play  in 
the  mastication  of  food.  The  child's  teeth 
should  be  kept  in  a  proper  condition,  so 
that  he  may  acquire  the  habit  of  prop- 
erly masticating  his  food.  It  is  as 
natural  for  him  to  learn  how  to  masti- 
cate as  it  is  to  learn  to  walk  or  to  do 
anything  else,  and  the  more  perfectly 
the  teeth  of  a  child  are  preserved  the 
more  perfectly  will  they  perform  the 
function  of  mastication,  and  the  more 
continuously  throughout  life. 

Dr.  Head  (closing  the  discussion). 
The  subject  of  mastication  of  food  is  one 
that  has  been  stirring  our  minds  ever 
since  1895,  when  Dr.  Black  brought  for- 
ward his  very  astonishing  figures  in  this 
line.  The  measurements  that  Dr.  Black 
made  throughout  the  whole  article  are 
so  complete  as  to  challenge  criticism. 
The  force  capable  of  being  exerted  by 
artificial  teeth,  as  I  remember  it  roughly, 
was  for  upper  and  lower  sets  twenty 
pounds.  In  some  few  instances  it  might 
nave  approached  thirty.  There  was  one 
extraordinary  instance  of  a  man  with 
artificial  upper  and  natural  lower  teeth 
who  could  exert  aa  much  as  forty  pounds 
pressure;  but  we  all  know  from  our  own 
experience  that  there  are  a  great  many 
people  who  cannot  put  forty  pounds  of 
pressure  on  the  upper  artificial  teeth.  If  it 
were  a  question  of  exerting  forty  pounds 
of  pressure  on  such  teeth  or  drowning, 
most  of  such  patients  would  drown. 

Are  we  to  accept  the  conclusion  which 
Dr.  Black  drew — ^that  artificial  teeth  are 
practically  useless  as  regards  the  mas- 
tication of  food?  He  makes  that  state- 
ment with  the  utmost  frankness.  He 
considers  it  rather  painful  to  think  that 
our  artificial  teeth  aw  so  imperfect.  We 
all  know  perfectly  well  that  when  we  get 
certain  tough  bits  of  food  we  cannot  chew 
them.  It  is  no  news  to  us  to  know  that 
there  are  some  things  we  cannot  chew, 
but  the  question  is,  what  can  we  do  with 
the  ordinary  food  put  before  vr-  on  our 
table  ?  and  it  was  that  very  thing  which 
led  me  to  cany  out  th^e  experiments. 
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Dr.  Black's  machine  was  made  to  act 
in  purely  an  up-and-down  motion,  with- 
out triturating  force.  The  force  is  ex- 
erted on  two  molars,  side  by  side,  to- 
gether with  the  occluding  teeth,  but  he 
said  that  from  his  own  experiments  in 
chewing  meat  he  did  not  give  a  tritura- 
ting motion.  When  I  chew  meat  I  feel 
there  is  trituration,  which  tends  to  di- 
vide the  particles  of  the  meat  into  two 
distinct  parts.  When  a  series  of  cusps 
come  down  loosely  between  other  cusps 
there  is  no  trituration ;  only  a  series  of 
punctures  are  made  in  the  meat.  Un- 
less ithere  is  a  side  tearing  motion  there 
would  not  be  real  separation  of  the  meat 
— only  punctures  in  a  long  line. 

The  great  point,  however,  is  the  one 
made  by  Dr.  Thompson,  that  since  these 
cusps  are  so  important  and  trituration 
is  80  important,  it  is  most  essential  that 
we  should  preserve  the  cusps  and  their 
perfect  articulation  in  artificial  work. 
Too  frequently  teeth  are  made  to  abso- 
lutely occlude  with  ground  surfaces! 
That  may  be  called  a  perfect  occlusion 
as  regards  the  surfaces,  but  not  as  re- 
gards the  chewing  of  the  food.  We 
know  that  if  we  take  a  pestle  that 
would  absolutely  fill  up  the  entire 
mortar,  we  could  rub  for  years  before 
we  could  pulverize  the  mass,  but  by  tak- 
ing a  small  pestle  in  a  mortar,  by  slight 
rubbing  the  entire  mass  is  soon  tritu- 
rated, and  that  I  believe  is  the  principle 
upon  which  the  teeth  act.  So  that  in  be- 
tween each  cusp  there  is  an  actual  pestle- 
and-mortar  movement,  which  is  valuable, 
as  Dr.  Black  pointed  out,  for  the  masti- 
cation of  cereals,  and  in  my  opinion  is 
quite  as  valuable  in  the  mastication  of 
meat.  I  can  hardly  believe  that  when 
we  are  chewing  we  chew  straight  up  and 
down  in  one  instance,  say  for  meat,  and 
suddenly  triturate  for  cereals.  What 
are  you  going  to  do  with  a  mixture  of 
meat  and  cereals  together?  Of  course 
that  may  seem  absurd,  but  to  me  it  seems 
somewhat  germane  and  to  the  point. 

This  is  a  subject  where  the  personal 
error  of  the  experimenter  may  vitiate 
all  the  experiments,  and  I  hope  there 
may  be  many  here  who  will  take  the  ap- 
pliances I  have  used,  and  try  these  ex- 


periments for  themselves.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  T  am  entirely  right,  but  I  feel 
that  I  have  tried  to  be  right  and  honest, 
and  if  I  have  made  mistakes  I  hope  the 
general  average  of  all  our  work  com- 
bined will  give  such  a  large  amount  of 
material  to  draw  averages  from  that  the 
real,  absolute,  naked  truth  will  be  given 
to  us  without  fear  or  favor. 

Dr.  B.  Holly  Smith.  I  want  to  of- 
fer a  resolution.  I  want  to  say  that  I 
think  we  as  a  professional  body,  in  close 
proximity  to  this  great  enterprise,  the 
Jamestown  Exposition,  should  take  a 
vital  interest  in  the  dental  meeting  that 
is  to  occur  as  one  of  the  features  of  this 
exposition,  and  I  move,  with  your  con- 
sent, that  a  committee  be  appointed  from 
this  union  meeting  to  arrange  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  our  annual  meeting  next  year 
a  joint  meeting  with  the  Jamestown 
Dental  Convention. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  & 
reading  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Joseph  W. 
Wassall,  Chicago,  111.,  on  "Extensive 
Gold  Inlays  and  Their  Application  to 
Bridge  Work." 

[This  paper  will  be  printed  in  full  in 
the  issue  of  the  Dental  Cosmos  for 
July.] 

Dr.  HOLLT  Smith.    I  would  like  to 

move  that  the  society  extend  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Drs.  Wassall  and  Head  and  to 
the  other  guests  of  the  society. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

On  motion  the  meeting  tiien  ad- 
journed until  the  afternoon  session. 


Afismoon  Session, 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  Sat- 
urday at  2.30  P.M.  by  the  president,  Dr. 
Kelsey. 

The  first  order  of  business  was  the 
reading  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Kichaw) 
Gbaoy,  Annapolis,  Md.,  on  "Oral  Hy- 
giene in  Public  Schools  and  Institntioos: 
What  are  We  Going  to  Do  about  It?" 

[This  paper  is  printed  in  full  at  page 
559  of  the  present  issue  of  the  Cosmos.] 
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Discussion. 

Dr.  C.  J.  Grieves,  Baltimore.  I  think 
that  both  the  state  of  Maryland  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  should  be  very 
proud  of  the  persistent  and  intelligent 
my  in  which  Dr.  Grady  has  handled  this 
subject,  i  am  the  ex-officio  member  of 
the  committee  referred  to,  who  rendered 
a  minority  report  in  Maryland,  and  it 
most  be  interesting  to  yon  to  ^ow  the 
ideas  of  the  member  of  the  school  board 
whom  I  approached.  Dr.  Grady  has 
named  some  of  them.  The  man  was  ab- 
solutely prejudiced;  he  questioned  the 
motives  of  the  committee,  pointing  out 
how  inexpedient  their  recommendations 
would  be  at  that  or  any  other  time ;  that 
the  plan  was  parochial  and  that  the  par- 
ents would  object;  that  the  public  schools 
were  not  in  the  best  of  repute  anjrray. 
He  gave  me  assurances  of  the  failure  of 
the  hearing,  and  I  rendered  a  report  that 
it  would  be  inadvisable  at  the  time.  I 
entirely  agree  with  Dr.  Schooley  that  we 
must  educate  the  school  bofu^  by  reach- 
ing them  personally.  We  certainly  num- 
ber them  among  our  patients,  and  they 
at  least  would  not  question  the  motives 
of  the  professional  man  ttiey  have  re- 
tained. Members  of  dental  societies 
counting  among  their  patients  members 
of  the  school  boards  should  be  standing 
committees  of  one  from  their  respective 
societies.  Dr.  Stifif  has  been  successful 
becatise  he  was  known  personally,  and 
had  served  as  a  member  of  the  Kichmond 
school  board.  I  heartily  commend  the 
movement,  and  think  Dr.  Grady  should 
be  praised  and  given  every  support  pos- 
sible. 

Dr.  Charles  Diedel,  Washington.  I 
wish  to  thank  Dr.  Grady  for  bringing 
thifl  matter  to  the  attention  of  our  local 
society  in  such  an  explicit  manner.  It 
should  be  the  duty  of  Uie  dentist  to  strive 
to  impress  upon  the  public  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  by  making  oral  hygiene  an 
essential  part  of  public  school  education, 
and  this  can  beat  be  done  through  special 
committees  appointed  by  the  dental  soci- 
eties. We  must  work  to  demonstrate  to 
the  public  and  to  the  school  authoritiei 
the  need  of  protecting  the  health  of  chil  • 


dren.  Elementary  general  hygiene  has 
been  for  some  time  a  part  of  the  educa- 
tion of  children  in  the  public  schools,  and 
the  adding  of  oral  hygiene  will  increase 
their  knowledge  of  the  teeth  and  their 
functions,  and  promote  their  proper  care 
by  the  children  themselves.  The  very 
fact  that  text-books  on  physiology 
and  hygiene  used  in  the  public  schools 
today  are  so  deficient  in  ttiis  respect  is 
of  itself  an  incentive  for  proper  efforts 
in  the  direction  of  public  dental  hygiene. 
The  National  Dental  Association  and  our 
local  society  working  in  harmony  along 
these  lines  will  cause  the  public  to  view 
our  efforts  in  a  broad  way,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  instituted  for  the  good  of  man- 
kind. 

I  cannot  give  better  reasons  for  this 
project  than  those  incorporated  in  the 
report  of  the  essayist,  Dr.  Grady,  to  the 
National  Dental  Association  in  1901,  as 
follows :  "The  suggestions  towards  popu- 
larizing oral  hygiene  have  everywhere 
been  received  with  favor.  General  knowl- 
edge of  the  causes  of  dental  evils,  and 
of  the  means  of  preserving  the  teeth  by 
regular  care,  ought  to  form  a  part  of 
the  teaching  of  general  hygiene  in  the 
schools.  With  the  supporting  influence 
of  this  National  Association  and  the 
mutual  co-operation  of  the  state  and 
local  societies  with  school  boards,  it  is 
imquestionably  true  that  children  can 
be  instructed  in  oral  hygiene.  The  most 
important  argument  in  favor  of  the  ex- 
amination of  the  mouths  and  teeth  of 
school  children  is  the  educational  benefit 
it  would  be  to  the  community.  Is  it  not 
the  duty  of  the  school  to  arouse  society 
to  iuieliigent  thought  on  the  importance 
of  better  modes  of  life?  Is  it  not  the 
duty  of  tlio  school  to  train  people  to  live 
better — is  not  this  the  true  purpose 
of  the  school?  The  logical  place  to 
begin  this  is  with  the  physical  life  of  so- 
ciety— the  one  phase  of  life  that  has  been 
most  ignored  by  our  educational  meth- 
ods." 

I  cannot  add  much  to  that  report,  as 
it  sets  forth  concisely  the  main  reasons 
for  the  proposed  action.  How  best  to 
accomplish  this  would  be  by  the  society 
indorsing  its  purpose  rather  than  by  a 
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committee  appearing  before  the  school 
board  or  board  of  education  with  argu- 
ment and  data  to  support  its  contention, 
and  I  am  sure  vith  proper  credentials 
placed  before  the  school  board,  we  have 
an  excellent  opportunity  at  this  time  to 
bring  the  matter  to  their  attention. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Thompsoit,  Washington. 
A  number  of  years  ago  the  incentive 
given  to  the  importance  of  the  study  of 
oral  hygiene  in  public  schools  was  started 
by  Dr.  J.  H.  P.  Benson  at  one  of  the 
meetings  of  our  local  society.  The  soci- 
ety took  lip  the  question,  appointed  com- 
mittees to  wait  upon  the  powers  that  be, 
and  secured  their  concurrence  in  our  ef- 
forts to  put  before  the  schools  a  treatise 
on  oral  hygiene — a  text-book  for  the  in- 
struction of  school  children.  We  pro- 
ceeded very  carefully  and  thoroughly, 
until  we  had  compiled  an  instructive, 
plain,  simple  treatise  on  hygiene,  and 
thought  we  were  succeeding,  until  the 
late  Dr.  Noble,  who  was  the  final  com- 
mittee on  that  subject,  went  before  the 
authoriti^,  and  was  then  told  that  unless 
it  could  be  classed  as  an  emanation  from 
a  District  of  Columbia  society  it  could 
not  be  published,  but  that  it  must  be 
under  the  control  and  to  the  credit  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  public  schools.  We 
went  farther.  Our  idea  was  to  appoint  a 
series  of  committees  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  simple  lectures  along  the  line  of 
oral  hygiene.  Some  of  us  did  lecture, 
but  when  the  literwy  scheme  dropped, 
everything  else  dropped.  We  saw  that 
they  wanted  to  eliminate  the  professional 
factor  from  the  work,  inasmuch  as  they 
insisted  upon  giving  to  a  laymm  the 
credit  for  the  book,  and  to  have  done  so 
would  have  eliminated  the  very  value  we 
wanted  to  attach  to  it.  Now  comes  the 
question  as  to  how  we  will  accomplish 
this,  rt  will  not  be  with  this  present 
board.  We  have  approached  the  author- 
ities, and  they  first  encourage  us  and 
then  disjcourage  us.  The  physicians — 
who  gives  the  physicians  of  our  city  and 
other  cities  the  right  to  go  into  a  school 
and  examine  the  mouths  of  school  chil- 
dren in  order  to  see  that  the  microbe  of 
contagion  is  not  present  in  those  mouths? 
Does  the  visit  of  a  physician  to  a  school 


imply  that  it  is  a  charitable  organiza- 
tion ?  Is  it  not  for  the  purpose  of  edu- 
cating the  pablic  at  large?  When  we 
can  secure  the  concurrence  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  in  our  scheme  for  teach- 
ing and  practicing  oral  hygiene  in  the 
public  schools  -for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  health,  then  will  we  be  able  to  ap- 
proach the  authorities  who  can  determine 
whether  it  should  be  taught.  Our  city 
authority  in  Washington  is  Congress, 
and  unless  the  physicians  abet  us  in  this 
project  wc  may  as  well  cast  our  hopes  to 
the  winds.  It  may  be  asked.  Why  make 
such  a  talk  over  oral  hygiene  when  neg- 
lect gives  us  work?  That  of  itself  should 
eliminate  any  question  of  commeTciahEm. 
If  we  teach  oral  hygiene  in  the  puhlic 
schools,  we  are  aboli^ing  the  very  caoaes 
that  produce  work  for  us. 

Dr.  K.  0.  Sadler,  Baltimore.  I  sim- 
ply want  to  add  my  word  of  commenda- 
tion to  what  has  already  been  said  on  this 
very  important  subject.  It  is  a  qnestioii 
that  should  interest  all  mankind.  The 
children  of  today  are  the  grown  folks  of 
tomorrow,  as  someone  has  said,  and  if 
we  can  take  care  of  the  physical  being  of 
the  child  today — ^make  him  strong  and 
robust — it  stands  to  reason  that  he  will 
be  a  strong  and  robust  adult  a  few  years 
hence;  .ind  I  know  of  no  better  starting- 
point  thHu  the  care  of  the  mouth  and 
teeth.  I  have  seen  some  children'^ 
mouths  that  at  the  ages  of  six,  seven,  and 
eight,  looked  more  like  cesspools  than 
receptacles  for  the  transmission  of  non> 
ishment  to  the  human  body. 

We  are,  or  should  be,  educators  of  the 
people — the  legitimate  educators,  aking 
the  lines  discu^ed  in  Dr.  Grady's  paper 
and  the  remarks  t^t  followed — and  ve 
must  keep  workii^  on  this  very  impor- 
tant subject  until  we  shall  have  won  the 
people  over  to  our  way  of  thinking.  I 
am  convinced  that  from  birth  to  old  age 
many  cases  of  disease,  of  much  discom- 
fort, and  many  instances  of  premature 
deatii,  are  brought  about  by  Tmh^vienie 
mouth  conditions.  I  know  that  aUcw- 
scientious  practitioners  try  to  impress 
the  importance  of  this  matter  upon  the 
people  who  come  under  their  immediate 
care,  and,  as  Dr.  Grieves  said,  we  should 
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never  lose  an  opportunity  of  putting  in 
a  good  word  on  this  very  important  sub- 
ject j  we  all  can  drop  a  word  here  and 
there  that  will  bring  good  results.  It  13 
s  matter  of  education.  I  say,  with  a 
blush  of  Bhame,  that  I  was  fifteen  years 
of  age  before  I  ever  had  a  tooth-brush 
in  my  month,  and  I  did  not  know  what 
I  was  missing  until  I  began  to  use  it. 
I  suppose,  now,  I  am  as  enthusiastic  on 
the  subject  of  oral  hygiene  as  any  man 
in  the  room,  and  I  do  know  that  by 
persistent  effort  we  can  bring  about 
great  good. 

Dr.  M.  C.  Tbacy,  New  York.  I  am 
unfamiliar  with  your  methods  of  exam- 
ining the  teeth  of  children  in  public  in- 
stitutions, but  in  New  York  there  have 
been  established  several  dental  clinics  in 
the  medical  departments  of  the  hospitals, 
and  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  be  con- 
nected with  one  or  more  of  them  since  I 
hare  been  there.  Within  the  last  year 
Dr.  W.  D.  Tracy  and  myself  have  estab- 
lished a  clinic  in  connection  with  the 
Xose,  Throat,  and  Lung  Hospital.  We 
treat  only  those  cases  that  are  among  the 
very  poor,  the  financial  condition  of  all 
applicants  being  examined  into  before 
treatment  is  given.  The  boaxd  of  health 
are  becoming  interested  and  are  sending 
us  cases.  To  improve  the  care  of  the 
teeth  among  the  poor  is  as  important 
a  measure  as  any  that  may  be  instituted 
on  medical  lines.  I  realize  from  experi- 
ence that  a  large  majority  of  the  diseases 
of  the  nose  and  throat  arise  directly  from 
diseased  teeth,  and  if  we  can  teach  and 
accustom  children  to  care  for  their  teeth 
at  a  time  when  they  are  unable  to  pay 
for  dental  treatment,  we  are  doing  much 
good  in  a  field  which  it  is  impossible  for 
medical  men  to  reach.  Many  dentists  in 
New  York  are  becoming  interested  in 
this  work,  and  we  hope  for  a  great  ad- 
vancement in  the  near  future.  Person- 
ally, I  cannot  see  why  dental  and  oral 
hygiene  is  not  as  important  as  any 
branch  of  medicine,  and  why  it  should 
not  progress  as  rapidly. 

Dr.  DiEDEL.  Before  Dr.  Grady  closes 
his  discussion  I  would  like  him  to  give 
us  a  brief  outline  of  his  experience,  and 
that  of  others,  in  approaching  the  board, 


and  to  answer  his  own  question:  What 
we  want,  why  we  want  it,  and  the  best 

way  to  get  it. 

Dr.  Gkadt  (closing  the  discussion). 
I  confined  myself  in  my  paper  to  a  gen- 
eral discussion  of  the  subject,  elimi- 
nating statistics  or  such  details  of  the 
work  .IS  X  had  written  out  before.  As 
to  converting  members  of  school  boards, 
I  would  say  that  I  never  have  trouble  in 
converting  teachers ;  and  as  to  the  medi- 
cal men — in  Baltimore  and  throughout 
the  state  no  trouble  was  encountered  in 
endeavoring  to  influence  them  in  behalf 
of  oral  hygiene.  A  resolution  was  adop- 
ted at  my  suggestion  by  the  State  Medi- 
cal Association,  in  which  the  association 
declared  itself  unanimously  in  favor  of 
the  teacliing  of  oral  hygiene;  and  the 
Public  Health  Association  also  adopted 
a  resolution  recognizing  the  benefits  of 
oral  hygiene.  The  most  striking  data 
I  have  found  on  the  subject  of  defective 
teeth,  I  discovered  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  New  York  Sun.  There  had  never 
before  been  undertaken  a  systematic  ex- 
amination of  children's  teeth  in  N"ew 
York,  and  the  test  results  in  the  city 
schools  Trere  surprising.  Out  of  13,9-11 
children  examined  in  four  primary 
schools,  6994  required  medical  attention 
for  some  abnormal  condition.  This  ex- 
amination was  carried  on  by  one  hundred 
inspectors.  The  worst  city  districts  were 
avoided,  and  as  one  doctor  examined  but 
six  pupils  per  day  out  of  the  entire  num- 
ber examined  you  can  appreciate  the  fact 
that  it  wa£  not  done  hastily.  This  is  the 
complete  result:  The  total  number  ex- 
amined was  13,941.  Among  these  the 
following  pathologic  cases  were  encoun- 
tered: Btid  nutrition,  1092;  swelling  of 
glands,  2602;  bad  teeth,  3413;  deformity 
of  palate,  196.  Now  you  know  that  if 
medical  men  found  3413  with  bad  teeth, 
the  dentist  could  have  multiplied  the 
number.  The  result  of  the  examination 
of  the  teeth  is,  I  think,  the  most  remark- 
able feature  of  the  general  medical  exam- 
ination, as  it  points  to  the  necessity  for 
medical  inspectors  to  include  in  their  ex- 
amination a  careful  examination  of  the 
teeth.  Entrusting  this  work  to  any  but 
dentists,  or  to  those  trained  in  dental  col- 
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leges,  would  be  a  failure.  An  effort  was 
made  to  examine  the  eyes  of  children, 
and  it  was  done  by  the  teachers  tbem- 
selvea— which  was  an  opprobrium  to  the 
medical  profession,  the  work  being  put 
forward  as  done  by  oculists,  who,  as  a 
fact,  saw  but  a  small  fraction  of  the 
total  number  of  the  pupils.  When  we 
appeared  before  the  school  board  in  Bal- 
tunore,  we  said  that  we  wanted  to  make 
the  dental  examinations  ourselves,  so 
that  it  should  not  be  a  slipshod  investi- 
gation. 

The  point  brought  up  by  Dr.  Diedel 
is  really  too  lengthy  for  discussion,  but 
possibly  I  can  answer  what  he  asks  tmder 
two  heads :  First,  what  do  we  want,  and 
second,  why  do  we  want  it? 

We  want  periodical  and  systematic 
dental  examinations  of  the  teeth  of  chil- 
dren in  the  primary  and  grammar 
schools,  ^'hose  ages  range  from  sis  to  fif- 
teen years.  It  is  not  proposed  that  the 
examinations  be  made  by  the  school  au- 
thorities, but  by  dentists,  and  at  such 
times  as  shall  not  interfere  with  school 
work  or  lay  a  burden  upon  the  teachers. 
Dentists  who  are  members  of  dental  so- 
cieties and  members  of  the  graduating 
classes  of  dental  schools,  and  who  are  rec- 
ommended by  the,  deans,  could  be  the  vol- 
untary inspectors.  Their  reports  (charts) 
should  be  given  to  the  pupils,  with  in- 
structions to  hand  them  to  their  parents 
or  guardians.  The  form  might  include 
the  words,  signed  by  the  teacher,  'TTour 
child  (or  ward)  has  been  examined  by 
the  visiting  dentist,  and  you  are  respect- 
fully advised  to  have  his  (or  her)  mouth 
and  teeth  attended  to." 

Answering  the  question.  Why  do  we 
want  instruction  and  inspection  to  pre- 
vent sacrifice  of  children*s  teeth,  and  the 
accompanying  effects  on  their  health?  I 
would  say :  Take  it  all  in  all,  care  of  the 
teeth  pays — in  comfort,  in  beauty,  and  in 
the  conservation  of  health  from  youth  to 
old  age.  "Better  take  pains  than  have 
pains  take  you." 

It  has  been  shown  that  ninety-five  per 
cent,  of  children  have  their  permanent 
teeth  in  a  carious  condition,  from  two 
to  sixteen  teeth  being  affected.  The  mag- 
nitude of  the  evil  appears  at  the  simple 


mention  of  this  fact.  Can  children  villi 
carious  teeth  grow  into  healthy  adults? 
Can  a  race  thrive  whose  children  are  bo 

afflicted?  When  one  has  attained  fnll 
growth,  it  may  not  matter  much  whether 
the  food  is  masticated  by  natural  or  arti- 
ficial means,  provided  it  is  properly 
done;  but  with  children  it  is  a  different 
matter,  and  the  state  of  our  duldren's 
teeth  is  a  question  of  national  impor- 
tance. Among  those  suffering  from 
chronic  indigestion  only  two  per  cent 
have  sound  teeth. 

Belatively  few  children  have  had  their 
carious  teeth  properly  filled,  and  thine 
under  ten  years  of  age  rarely  have  re- 
ceived any  dental  treatment  other  than 
the  extraction  of  loose  and  aching  teeth. 
Why  is  it  that  so  large  a  percentage  of 
our  children — school  children — present 
distorted  features,  often  due  only  to  the 
untimely  and  injudicious  loss  of  teeth, 
both  deciduous  and  permanent  ?  Because 
of  ignorance  or  neglect. 

The  teeth  and  mouths  of  many  chil- 
dren are  in  an  unhealthy  and  disgusting 
condition,  which  not  only  injures  their 
own  health,  but  also  that  of  the  teachers 
and  children  who  are  compelled  to  sit 
with  them,  it  may  be  in  overcrowded  or 
ill-ventilated  rooms.  It  should  not  be 
difficult  to  impress  teachers  with  the  dan- 
gers which  attend  the  exudation  of  pns 
from  abscessed  teeth.  In  every  com- 
munity there  are  those  who  are  enthu- 
siasts on  the  subject  of  pure  and  whole- 
some food,  but  whose  mouths  are  in 
such  neglected  conditions  that  the  air 
which  passes  through  them  is  polluted, 
and  every  mouthful  of  food  swallowed 
carries  bacteria  with  it  into  the  stomach. 
The  almost  entire  futility  of  sterilizing 
articles  of  diet  for  patients  in  whose 
mouths  chronic  abscesses  exist,  or  whose 
teeth  are  covered  with  tartar  mixed  with 
mucus  (ind  food  in  a  state  of  decomposi- 
tion, need  hardly  be  mentioned.  A 
source  of  danger  from  decayed  teeth  is 
the  possible  introduction  of  parasites  into 
the  tissues  with  which  the  teeth  are  con- 
nected. Parasitic  organisms  are  numer- 
ous in  articles  of  food,  and  as  it  is 
very  difficult  to  prevent  small  partides 
of  food  from  lo^ng  in  the  cavities  of 
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carious  teeth  and  there  undergoing  de- 
composition, it  is  not  impossible  that  by 
such  means — especially  if  the  cavity  be 
in  the  root-canal  of  a  pulpless  tooth — 
parasites  might  enter  the  soft  tissues. 

There  is  also  another  source  of  danger 
to  children  in  the  exchanging  of  pencils 
and  chewing  gum,  which,  after  being  in 
mottths  mixed  with  pus,  are  placed  in  the 
months  of  other  innocent  and  unsuspect- 
ing Qhildren.  These  practices  may  be 
democratic,  but  they  are  vicious. 

Girls  whose  teeth  are  defective  will  in 
a  few  yenrs  be  the  mothers  of  the  next 
generation.  What  about  the  claims  of 
their  children,  unless  we  now  do  our  duty 
by  the  future  mothers,  and  give  them  a 
chance  to  grow  up  as  healthy  women? 
Dr.  D.  Hayes  Agnew  said,  "The  world 
is  becoming  filled  with  a  class  of  flat- 
breasted,  spindle-limbed  young  women, 
unfitted  for  the  varied  responsible  func- 
tions of  womanhood;  qualifications,  too, 
which  under  a  different  regimen  and  di- 
rected into  proper  channels  would  exert 
a  most  potentui  influence  on  all  the 
great  social  and  moral  problems  of  the 
age." 

There  is  another  point  I  will  mention 
before  closing:  Dr.  Sadler  gave  his  per- 
sonal experience — and  now  he  is  a  pro- 
fessional dentist!  I  just  want  to  call 
your  attention  to  what  Dr.  Sadler  said — 
that  be  had  reached  his  fifteenth  year 
before  ever  using  a  tooth-brush. 

I  recall  a  case  of  a  young  man  sixteen 
years  of  age,  who  had  no  lower  molars 
on  one  side;  who  had  a  polypus  growing 
oat  of  an  upper  molar,  a  polypus  growing 
out  of  a  lower  molar,  and  besides  had 
sixteen  cavities  in  his  front  teeth,  none 
of  which  had  ever  been  filled.  This 
young  man  grew  to  be  nearly  seventeen 
years  of  age  with  sixteen  cavities  in  his 
front  teeth,  no  lower  molars  on  one  side, 
other  molars  defective — and  yet  he  was 
flie  son  of  a  physician ! 

As  to  another  young  man,  I  was  sur- 
prised at  his  being  so  undeveloped. 
With  the  exception  of  two,  every  tooth 
in  his  mouth  was  filled.  "How  much 
do  you  weigh  ?"  I  asked.  "One  hxmdred 
and  twenty/'  "How  tall  are  you?" 
Tive  feet  six  inches."  I  should  say  that 


in  the  U.  S.  army  the  dental  equipment 
of  recruits  is  at  least  six  opposing  mo- 
lars ;  and  in  the  navy,  not  less  than  four 
opposing  incisors  and  four  opposing  mo- 
lars. 1  could  show  you  a  chart  of  a 
young  man  who  has  not  a  single  molar 
on  one  side  of  his  lower  jaw,  and  only 
two  natural  opposing  molars  on  the  other 
side.  It  is  extremely  unfortunate  that 
these  things  happen  with  our  young 
people,  because  the  loss  of  teeth,  or  the 
presence  of  teeth  with  multiple  ca-vities, 
may  cause  their  rejection  later,  if  they 
should  seek  admission  into  the  army  or 
navy,  or  civil  service,  where  the  neces- 
sity for  the  selection  of  men  who  are 
sound  in  all  respects  is  self-evident. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Harris,  Baltimore,  then 
read  the  "Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Operative  Dentistry,"  as  follows: 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Opera- 
tive Dentistbt. 

The  operative  section  of  dentistry 
comprises  the  care  and  preservation  of 
the  natural  teeth  and  adjacent  tissues. 
It  is  so  broad  a  subject  that  I  shall  sim- 
ply attempt  to  describe  a  few  personal 
observations  of  routine  practice.  Partic- 
ularly as  affecting  the  permanent  teeth, 
the  trend  of  the  profession  seems  to  be  at 
the  present  time  toward  prevention  more 
than  heretofore.  To  this  end  the  highest 
state  of  cleanliness  is  the  aim,  and  this 
should  be  accomplished  by  the  individual 
through  frequent  cleaning  of  the  teeth 
with  a  brush,  and  such  adjuncts  as  anti< 
septic  fluids,  pastes,  soaps,  and  powders. 
The  one  thought  to  be  borne  in  mind  is 
that  teeth  decay  through  the  action  of 
the  acids  resulting  from  the  decompo- 
sition of  food  particles;  through  the  acids 
contained  in  foodstuffs,  or  through  those 
contained  in  the  oral  fluids.  An  abso- 
lutely clean  mouth  is  almost  an  impos- 
sible condition,  because  of  the  never- 
ending  fermentation;  yet  we  must  ad- 
monish as  to  frequent  washing  of  the 
entire  mouth,  including  the  gums  and  all 
mucous  membranes. 

The  dentist  may  be  of  assistance  in 
this  work  by  removing  all  deposits,  and 
by  giving  such  advice  and  treatment  as 
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will  keep  the  fluids  of  the  mouth  in  a 
normal  condition  and  the  gums  healthy, 
impregaing  on  his  patients  the  thought 
that  healthy  gums  usually  mean  healthy 
teeth,  and  that  all  calcareous  deposits  and 
food  particles  irritate  and  inflame  the 
gingival  tissues. 

As  a  prophylaxis  against  decay,  the 
practitioner  must  observe  closely  all  teeth 
as  soon  as  they  are  erupted,  and  give 
such  mechanical  attention  as  may  be  re- 
quired. The  deeper  fissures  of  all  molars 
and  bicuspids  must  be  broadened  imd 
filled  with  cement — ^with  the  assurance 
that  one,  two,  or  three  years  hen(»,  as 
this  cement  wears  away,  the  teeth  will  be 
harder  and  better  able  to  resist  decay. 
Cement  will  preserve  such  fissures 
through  Ihe  period  when  children  are 
careless  and  inefficient  with  the  brush. 
Thousands  of  cavities,  otherwise  requir- 
ing permanent  fillings,  are  thereby  pre- 
served for  years,  if  not  a  lifetime.  This, 
is  preventive  dentistry.  Such  has  been 
my  practice  for  twenty  years,  and  I  am 
sure  I  havG  thereby  prevented  the  occur- 
rence of  many  hundreds  of  cavities.  The 
one  unhappy  feature  is  that  parents 
neither  comprehend  nor  appreciate  such 
efforts. 

I  may  add  here  that  it  is  my  practice 
to  fill  nearly  all  cavities  in  teeth  of 
young  people  with  gutta-percha  and  ce- 
ment, rarely  using  gold  until  the  patient 
is  from  eighteen  to  twenty  years  of  age. 
I  always  use  gutta-percha  in  the  approzi- 
mal  cavities,  and  cement  in  the  fissures. 
Fellowship  cement  proves  especially  ef- 
ficacious in  this  connection,  it  being 
hard,  adhesive,  and  setting  promptly. 

Our  work  being  so  exhausting,  it  has 
been  my  aim  of  late  years  to  lessen  the 
arduousness  of  our  daily  routine,  and  to 
be  less  severe  on  our  patients.  To  this 
end  all  have' sought  to  escape  the  labori- 
ous and  difficult  operations  with  gold. 
Hence  the  remarkable  gain  in  popularity 
of  porcelain  and  the  plastics. 

In  regard  to  gold  fillings,  I  believe 
non-cohesive  foil  to  Be  the  ideal  agent 
for  preserving  teeth.  I  further  believe 
that  a  greater  degree  of  skill  is  required 
to  do  good  operations  with  the  old  and 
original  non-cohesive  gold  than  is  re- 


quired in  any  other  class  of  dental  opera- 
tions. It  represents  hard  manual  and 
mental  labor.  It  was  the  effort  to  escape 
this  "sweat  of  the  brow"  that  helped  co- 
hesive gold  in  its  great  stride  for  favor. 
The  necessity  for  so  much  space  in 
working  cohesive  gold  is  responsible  for 
the  greatest  injustice  both  to  the  qiisU< 
ties  of  the  gold  and  to  the  skill  of  onr 
profession.  We  discarded  the  teaching 
of  our  forefathers  (who  worked  non-co- 
hesive foil)  that  nature  could  not  be 
improved  by  artificial  means,  and  so  cut 
and  slashed  into  tooth-structure — until 
many  good  operators  fell  into  Ihe  deln- 
sion  of  believing  that  conspicnons  gold 
fillings  were  real  works  of  art.  The  pub- 
lic were  educated  into  this  belief  until 
many  intelligent,  if  not  overly  refined 
people,  demanded  such  operations. 

Cohesive  gold  thus  proved  a  corse,  by 
lessening  artistic  taste,  refinement,  and 
culture.  With  those  large  monuments 
to  our  manipulative  skill,  and  sbell 
crowns  on  the  anterior  teeth,  my  mind 
often  questions  to  what  degree  our  claim 
to  culture  and  refinement  exceeds  that 
of  the  Fiji  Islander,  with  large  rings  in 
the  nose  and  ears. 

Extremes  teach  useful  lessons,  and 
now  both  the  profession  and  public  have 
revolted,  with  a  tendency  to  imitate  and 
help  nature.  Of  late  we  have  with  porce- 
lain inlays  and  porcelain-backed  crowns 
approached  the  highest  state  of  dental 
art.  Porcelain  art  has  been  perfected  and 
has  taken  a  permanent  place.  I  want  to 
say  that  the  few  men  now  living  who  hxn 
mastered  the  working  of  Abb^s  non- 
cohesive  gold,  at  its  b«it,  will  never  know 
the  necessity  for  much  porcelain  work. 
Most  exquisite  and  excellent  work  is 
done  with  porcelain,  yet  it  can  oolv  be 
an  adjunct,  and  nefver  occupy  a  very 
important  place  with  such  of  us  as  work 
non-cohesive  foil  with  aver^  skill 

Porcelain  owes  its  birth  and  popularity 
in  great  part  to  the  abandoning  of  the 
inconspicuous  non-cohesive  operations 
for  the  overdone  and  necessarily  con- 
spicuous cohesive  gold  work.  There 
can  be  little  question  in  any  dentisfe 
mind  who  has  really  mastered  both, 
as  to  which  preserves  the  teeth  better. 
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Evolution  and  present-day  culture  may 
eventually  bring  non-cohesive  gold  into 
popular  favor  again,  as  soon  as  the  pres- 
ent spasmodic  cycle  of  enthusiasm  over 
porcelain  assumes  a  conservative  form, 
and  places  it  where  it  really  belongs. 

1  am  doing  a  few  very  satisfactory 
porcelain  filliags,  and  am  delighted  with 
them,  yet  feel  confident  that  porcelain 
is  being  over-used  and  that  a  few  more 
jesrs  will  limit  its  use  to  certain  definite 
cavities.  The  large,  conspicuous  fillings 
of  gold  were  so  overdone  that  gold  crowns 
on  the  anterior  teeth  came  easy,  and  this 
magni&ed  the  state  of  affairs  until  the 
profession  saw  the  absurdity  and  useless- 
ness  of  both,  and  hence  we  are  now  en- 
deavoring to  imitate  nature  as  much  as 
poraible.  I  hope  to  see  the  profession 
take  up  non-cohesive  gold  with  renewed 
energy,  for  in  that  way  we  will  avoid 
conspicuous  fillings  and  add  to  the  per- 
manent quality.  Years  ago  much  com- 
plaint against  this  gold  was  in  regard  to 
the  dark  shadows  tiirown  by  it  between 
the  teeth;  but  this  was  due  to  too  much 
filling,  before  the  day  of  separating  as 
now  practiced.  This  same  darkness  is 
complained  of  with  porcelain  fillings,  and 
can  be  overcome  by  V-ing  the  space  from 
the  labial  to  the  palatal  surface,  thus  per- 
mitting the  light  to  enter  between  the 
teeth  from  the  rear.  The  space  should 
nerer  be  paralleled  in  order  to  avoid 
that  unsightly  shade  effect.  Try  it  and 
be  convinced. 

I  hear  inuch  complaint  of  darkness  in 
pulpless  teeth.  In  this  connection  I  will 
say  that  I  have  recently  seen  a  central 
incisor  filled  with  Abbey's  gold  by  Br. 
Volck  over  twenty-five  yews  ago  for  a 
then  young  patient.  The  root  and  crown 
are  still  of  good  color.  I  have  always 
used  this  method  and  believe  it  to  be 
superior  to  all  others  in  the  filling  of 
teeth.  If  you  want  success  in  the  treat- 
ment of  pulpless  teeth,  as  exemplified  by 
good  color  and  freedom  from  abscesses, 
looseness,  and  recession,  fill  the  roots 
solidly  with  non-cobesive  gold.  I  hope 
there  are  others,  but  fear  that  we  have  in 
Baltimore  the  only  schools  that  teach 
the  manipulation  of  non-cohesive  gold. 
There  are  thousands  who  never  saw  it, 


and  others  who  never  mastered  it,  and 
thus  have  no  right  to  utter  a  word  in  op- 
position to  my  statements.  Personally, 
I  combine  cohesive  and  non-cohesive 
gold  in  nearly  all  fillings,  rarely  permit- 
ting the  cohesive  to  come  in  contact  with 
tooth-struCture.  The  present  trend  will, 
I  fear,  make  high-class  operations  a  lost 
art,  porcelain  and  crown  work  coming  to 
the  front,  but  to  the  patient's  detriment, 
I  warn  yon.  My  knowledge  of  porcelain 
being  limited,  I  will  leave  the  subject  to 
many  who  will  clinic  and  otherwise  dis- 
cuss it  and  the  subject  of  gold  inlays. 

Except  to  give  full  credit  for  the  excel- 
lence of  much  work  on  these  lines — as  a 
preserver  of  teeth — I  cannot  feel  that 
the  "system"  will  ever  rank  with  gold; 
that  has  proved  its  superiority  for  a  cen- 
tury. It  behooves  us  to  beware  of  fads. 
I  must  say  in  connection  with  the  fads 
introduced  into  gold  work — such  as  the 
fiber  golds  and  the  working  of  gold  with 
ivory  points  without  force — that  all  such 
are  most  hurtful  to  our  profession,  and 
that  no  gold  can  be  made  to  protect  in- 
definitely tooth-structure  if  it  be  not  con- 
densed with  real  force,  whether  by  hand 
or  mallet.  A  cavity  cannot  be  hermeti- 
cally sealed  by  smearing  gold  against 
its  walls. 

Disctmion, 

Dr.  J.  A.  Watliitq,  Washington.  I 
have  been  very  much  interested  in  Dr. 
Harris'  paper.  I  know  what  his  father 
accomplibbed  with  non-cohesive  gold, 
but  unfortunately  I  lived  in  a  part  of  the 
country  where  cohesive  gold  is  used  al- 
most exclusively.  In  the  state  of  Michi- 
gan, ninety-nine  per  (xnt  of  the  profes- 
sion use  cohesive  gold  and  the  hand  mal- 
let, but  with  that  material  I  honestly 
believe  that  we  are  making  good  success- 
ful operations.  I  differ  with  the  essay- 
ist on  the  method  of  filling  the  fissures 
of  the  permanent  teeth  of  children  with 
cement.  1  would  not  use  that  material 
myself,  but  would  use  tin  foil  in  prefer- 
ence in  children's  teeth,  as  I  thimc  it  is 
one  of  the  best  filling  materials  one  could 
use.  I  find  that  very  few  operators  in 
the  South  use  tin  foil.  I  believe  it  to  be 
one  of  the  best  preservers  of  teeth  that 
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we  have.  It  is  manipulated  like  soft 
gold,  and  there  is  nothing  superior  to  it. 
It  is  olai)ned  that  it  possesses  a  certain 
amount  of  therapeutic  value  in  the  pre- 
servation of  the  teeth,  and  for  those  of 
the  children  it  is  especially  recom- 
mended. I  am  in  the  habit  of  using  tin 
foil  at  the  cervical  borders  of  large  cavi- 
ties, and  at  the  approximal  margins  of 
cavities  between  molars  and  bicuspids. 
I  first  fill  the  cavity  half  or  two-thirds 
full  with  tin  foil,  and  then  on  the  occlu- 


sal surface  finish,  the  filling  with  cohesive 
gold.   Such  a  filling  will  last  for  qudj 

years,  and  besides  is  less  expensive  than 
a  filling  made  entirely  of  gold — a  point 
that  has  to  be  considered  in  the  case  of 
many  patients.  While  I  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  teaching,  students  were  required 
to  use  tin  foil  to  impiOTe  their  manipn- 
lative  ability. 

There  being  no  further  business  before 
the  societies,  the  meeting  was  declared 
adjourned  until  the  next  annual  session. 
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NEW  TORE  ODONTOI^GICAI.  SOCIETY. 


Monthly  MeetlngTf  February  1907. 


A  REGULAR  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Odontological  Society  was  held  at  the 
Academy  of  Medicine,  No.  17  West  For- 
ty-third street,  New  York  city,  on  Tues- 
day evening,  February  19,  1907.  The 
president.  Dr.  Turner,  occupied  the  chair, 
and  called  the  meeting  to  order. 

The  President.  The  subject  of  the 
evening  is — "Does  the  Cemented  Filling 
Preserve  Tooth-Structure  Better  than 
the  Filling  Inserted  Without  Cement?" 
We  will  hear  first  from  Dr.  I.  N.  Broom- 
ell  of  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Broomell.  A  short  time  ago,  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  attending  a  meeting 
of  the  Franklin  Institute  in  Philadel- 
phia. This  institute,  as  many  of  you 
know,  is  a  highly  scientific  body  of  men. 
On  this  occasion  they  had  under  discus- 
sion the  subject  of  hydraulic  cements 
and  their  use.  I  was  particularly  struck 
by  one  feature  of  their  discussion, 
namely,  their  use  of  the  terms  cera'ent 
and  ce-ment'.  I  thought  perhaps  we 
might  take  a  lesson  from  what  these  men 
had  taught  me,  and  use  these  words  cor- 
rectly, cem'cnt  meaning  the  substance 
and  ce-ment'  the  act  of  cementing  the 
filling. 

Dr.  Broomell  then  read  the  following 
paper: 


Dobs  the  Cemented  Filling  Fbb- 
SERVE    Tooth-Structure  Bbttkb 

THAN  THE  FiLUNG  INSERTED  WITH- 
OUT Cement? 

The  forces  which  are  considered  re- 
sponsible for  the  failure  of  fillings,  of 
whatever  kind,  are  of  three  varieties :  me- 
chanical, physical,  and  physico-chemic. 
The  latter  being  perhaps  most  frequently 
involved,  I  will  discuss  it  first. 

Naturally,  the  first  thought  in  connec- 
tion with  a  cemented  filling  is  the  ce- 
menting substance,  which  implies  any 
plastic  material  capable  of  becoming 
hard  and  of  binding  together  the  inlay 
and  the  cavity  walls.  This  must  receive 
attention  primarily  as  to  its  effect  or  in- 
fluence upon  the  vital  tissue  with  which 
it  comes  in  contact,  and  secondarily  as  to 
its  ability  to  hold  the  inlay  or  filling  in 
position. 

Let  us  consider  the  effects  of  the  ce- 
ments now  so  generally  employed,  upon 
the  tissues  of  the  teeth,  and  compare 
them  with  the  effects  which  follow  tiie 
use  of  malleted  gold,  amalgam,  or  non- 
cemented  fillings. 

No  doubt  the  gentlemen  who  will  dis- 
cuss the  subject  from  a  negative  stand- 
point will  call  attention  to  the  baneful, 
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irritating,  and  devitalizing  effects  which 
sometimes  follow  the  introduction  of  zinc 
phosphite  cements  against  the  surface 
of  the  dentin,  and  they  will  apeak  of  this 
as  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  cement 
and  cemented  flings  are  most  fre- 
quently contra-indicated.  While  we  may 
agree  that  irritation  and  finally  loas  of 
vitality  do  frequently  follow  such  a 
procedure,  some  of  us  have  full  belief 
in  the  theory  that  when  this  does  oc- 
cur it  is  usually  due  to  the  use  of  com- 
mercial metallic  zinc,  containing  certain 
impuritiee — such  as  the  arsenic  com- 
pounds. Those  who  oppose  this  belief 
admit  that  arsenic  can  be,  and  is,  found 
in  zinc  cements.  This  does  not  occur, 
however,  when  glacial  phosphoric  acid 
is  used.  It  is  highly  essential,  therefore, 
that  both  the  zinc  oxid  and  the  phos- 
phoric acid  be  pure ;  first,  because  when 
the  in-ilating  effect  is  reduced  to  the 
minimum  there  is  a  marked  difference 
as  to  thermal  changes,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  cement  is  much  more  durable. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  phos- 
phoric acid  has  a  very  strong  affinity  for 
water,  and  that  about  the  first  thing 
to  take  place  when  zinc  oxyphosphate 
comes  into  contact  with  dentin  is  the 
sodden  abstraction  of  a  certain  amount 
of  moisture  from  the  contents  of  the 
dentinal  hibuli.  This  question,  there- 
fore, will  naturally  arise :  Is  the  desicca- 
tion or  dehydration  of  the  dentin  advan- 
tageous or  otherwise  ?  In  norm«l  den- 
tin we  may  answer  promptly  and  posi- 
tively that  it  is  not  advantageous,  but  in 
pathological  dentin,  or  in  dentin  closely 
associated  with  the  carious  area,  I  believe 
BQch  dehydration  to  be  advantageous, 
and  my  reasons  for  so  thinking  are  these : 
All  those  delicate  processes  which  reach 
out  from  the  pulps  and  have  their  end- 
ings in  the  zone  of  infection  become  irri- 
tated, and  this  irritation  is  followed  by 
an  over-stimulation  of  the  cells  con- 
cerned, which  in  turn  results  in  a  dim- 
inution in  the  caliber  of  the  tubuli  by  a 
thickening  of  their  sheaths.  All  those 
tobnli  which  open  upon  the  surface  of 
the  cavity  of  decay  are  in  a  pathologic 
condition  to  a  marked  degree,  and  will 
serve  as  fertile  culture  fields  for  bacteria, 
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if  their  accumulated  and  contaminated 
moisture  be  permitted  to  remain  undis- 

turbed.  And  this  is  exactly  what  does 
frequently  take  place  when  malleted 
gold  or  amalgam  fillings  are  inserted, 
and  it  is  exactly  what  does  not  take 
place  when  a  pure  zinc  oxyphosphate 
cement  is  placed  in  contact  with  the  den- 
tin. 

The  foregoing  remarks  conclude  my 
argument  with  regard  to  the  influence  of 

a  cement  or  a  cemented  filling  placed 
in  contact  with  vital  tooth-structure. 

Just  a  few  words  as  to  the  stability  and 
solubility  of  the  cement,  both  of  which 
have  much  to  do  with  its  ability  to 
firmly  and  more  or  less  permanently 
hold  the  inlay  in  place.  We  are  all  more 
or  less  familiar  with  the  tests  which 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time  re- 
garding the  possibility  of  oxyphosphates 
being  penetrated  by  moisture.  While 
*  the  majority  of  the  cements  were  pene- 
trated, there  were  always  one  or  two 
that  withstood  the  test  and  were  not  pen- 
etrated. This  proves,  therefore,  that  it 
is  possible  to  produce  a  cement  that  will 
withstand  such  tests  out  of  the  mouth. 

In  all  such  tests  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  an  extent  of  surface  is  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  penetrating 
medium,  thus  favoring  osmotic  action, 
while  in  the  case  of  a  cemented  filling 
this  action  is  materially  interfered  with 
by  having  the  exposed  surface  of  the 
cement  reduced  to  the  minimum.  While 
we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  with  our 
present  cements  there  may  be  a  destruc- 
tion of  the  cement  about  the  margins  of 
the  joint,  at  the  same  time  I  believe  we 
can  safely  say  that  this  destruction  has 
its  limitetions.  It  may  be  accounted 
for  as  follows  : 

If  lactic  or  other  acid  solutions  are  the 
chief  agents  concerned  in  bringing  about 
the  destruction  of  the  cement,  they  can 
only  do  so  as  acids,  which  they  will  cease 
to  be  when  they  are  neutralized  through 
the  chemical  changes  which  are  bound  to 
take  place  within  the  confines  of  the  sul- 
cate-like  joint  through  inactivity  of  its 
contents.  My  belief  is,  therefore,  that 
a  cemented  filling  never  fails  through  a 
dissolution  of  the  cement. 
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The  preparation  of  a  cavity  to  re- 
ceive an  inlay  muat,  as  we  all  recognize, 
be  performed  according  to  certain  ac- 
cepted special  methods,  just  as  we  find 
this  needful  in  cavities  for  malleted  or 
plastic  fillings.  Admitting  this,  a  ce- 
mented filling  is  better  mechanically  be- 
cause of  its  binding  effect  upon  the  cav- 
ity walls,  and  also  because  it  has  no  ten- 
dency to  wealcen  and  force  asunder  these 
walls,  as  is  the  case  with  the  malleted 
filling. 

A  cemented  filling  is  better  because 
it  supports  the  tooth.  A  malleted  fill- 
ing, on  the  other  hand,  is  supported  by 
the  cavity  walls. 

A  cemented  filling  is  better  because  in 
shaping  the  cavity  the  walls  are  not  weak- 
ened to  any  extent  by  undercuts  and  re- 
taining grooves. 

A  c»nented  filling  is  better  because 
in  placing  it  the  margins  of  the  cavity 
are  not  broken  or  nicked  and  thus  made  * 
imperfect,  as  is  frequently  the  case  with 
malleted  fillings. 

Moreover,  it  is  better  from  a  humani- 
tuian  standpoint;  it  is  better  from  an 
esthetic  standpoint.  In  fact  it  has  many 
things  in  its  favor,  and  few  against  it. 

While  the  foregoing  remarks  favor  a 
cemented  filling,  they  must  not  be  taken 
to  mean  that  the  ideal  cemented  filling 
has  been  found.  "  On  the  contrary,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  cement  and  the  substance 
to  be  cemented  are  both  yet  undiscovered, 
but  when  they  do  come,  the  barbarot^ 
methods  of  the  present  day  will  quietly 
and  peacefully  take  their  departure. 

Discussion. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Capon,  Philadelphia.  The 
subject  under  discussion  this  evening  is 
of  utmost  importance  to  the  whole  dental 
profession,  inasmuch  as  the  correct  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  must  determine  what 
is  good  practice.  To  me  the  subject  is 
of  vital  importance,  because  my  whole 
professional  career  is  entangled  with  this 
question  to  such  an  extent  that  a  rad- 
ical change  would  leave  me  stranded, 
stripped  of  my  years  of  toil  and  energy, 
and  back  again  at  the  starting-points— 
with  the  uncerteinty  which  that  means. 


It  is  now  twenty  years  since  the  ce- 
mented filling  first  attracted  attention, 
and  for  a  great  portion  of  that  period  it 
was  as  a  small  and  poorly  nourished 
fiire,  flickering  and  almost  out  at  tima; 
but  at  last  it  started  a  train  and  cna- 
menced  to  ramify  and  consume,  burning 
brighter  and  brighter  in  its  progress.  In 
the  meantime  another  fireman  was  at 
work,  in  the  person  of  Dr,  Jenkins,  whoae 
fuel  seemed  more  ready  for  ignition,  for 
it  burned  brightly  in  the  distance  and 
gradually  united  with  tiie  body  on  this 
side  of  the  ocean.  This  small  blaze  then 
assumed  such  proportions  that  old  settlers 
were  startled,  and  turned  out  to  do  bat- 
tle with  the  dangerous  intruder. 

This  seems  to  be  the  condition  of  af- 
fairs at  the  present  time,  notwithstanding 
the  voluminous  proof  that  cemented  fill- 
ings are  long  past  the  experimental  stage, 
and  that  they  have  stood  the  strict  tml 
of  a  novice,  and  more  than  that,  have 
been  successful  when  obstecles  seemed  al- 
most insurmoimtable.  Teeth  are  now 
saved  that  were  hitherto  condemned; 
and  patients  smile  and  wish  the  dentist 
God-speed  in  his  work  of  redemption  and 
emancipation — redemption  in  the  way  of 
improved  appearance  and  comfort,  and 
emancipation  from  tedious  sittings,  fre- 
quently so  prolonged  that  patients  snf* 
fered  from  nervous  collapse. 

Bamum  said  that  "people  love  to  be 
humbugged,''  but  it  does  not  apply  to 
dentistry.  We  practitioners  of  the  more 
humane  dentistry  have  shown  our  pa- 
tients the  brighter  side  of  our  profession, 
which  ia  to  perform  operations  with  tbe 
minimum  amount  of  inconvenience  and 
physical  discomfort.  We  have  shown 
them  that  defects  of  the  teeth  are  per- 
missible only  in  proportion  to  the  oi^n- 
tor*s  skill.  We  nave  proved  that  teeth 
of  poor  structure  can  be  saved  in  a  satis- 
factory manner,  and  in  doing  so  hare 
driven  the  abhorred  artificial  substitute 
to  the  last  ditch  of  forlorn  possibilities, 
where  it  can  be  viewed  with  more  leni- 
ency by  time  and  old  age. 

This  means  to  us  that  we  have  made 
a  friend  of  the  patient,  and  the  hxA 
knows  we  need  him.  I  mean  by  this  that 
we  then  have  a  party  to  our  suggestiiKU, 
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(me  who  is  willing  to  assist  us  in  oar 
best  efforts,  one  who  will  be  loyal  nnder 
some  trying  condition,  and  will  lend  a 
helping  hand  when  failure  is  inevitable 
without  assistance. 

Such  work  as  we  are  discussing  to- 
night means  so  much  to  the  dentist  that 
I  wonder  at  opposition.  Dentists  are 
frequently  physical  wrecks  at  forty-eight 
and  fifty,  and  the  number  of  those  liv- 
ing to  an  old  age  is  piteously  small.  You 
well  know  without  words  of  mine  that  the 
nervous  tension  and  general  physical 
strain  frequently  reaches  that  point  of 
utter  collapse  when  an  enforced  vaca- 
tion— frequently  at  the  most  inopportune 
time— is  the  only  remedy  to  wluch  the 
system  will  respond.  This  being  an  ab- 
solute fact,  why  not  emancipate  ourselves 
from  such  burdensome  operations  ?  Why 
not  perform  an  operation  that  will  give 
us  an  extra  half-hour  in  God's  sun- 
light and  pure  air,  especially  when  that 
operation  is  legitimate,  and  your 
conscience  is  as  free  as  the  air  yon  nave 
earned  the  right  to  breathe?  I 
have  used '  the  word  legitimate,  and 
why  not?  If  a  gold  or  a  porcelain 
filling  is  not  in  that  category,  then 
where  is  our  much-vaunted  progress  in 
dentistry?  If  I  cannot  use  that  word, 
then  we  have  been  retrogressing  long  be- 
fore the  inlay  was  thought  of,  for  a  cav- 
ity lined  with  cement  has  been  advocated 
since  cement  was  first  made;  forty  years 
ago  teeth  were  saved  by  this  valuable 
agent  used  in  this  way,  and  many  of  our 
oldest  dentists  who  are  opponents  to  the 
inlay  methods  are  prond  of  what  they  did 
in  this  manner. 

This  being  an  indisputable  fact,  why 
this  opposition  to  a  more  complete  lining 
of  the  cavity?  This  question  I  have 
asked  myself  and  others  thousands  of 
times,  and  I  answer  you  as  I  have  before. 
It  mnst  be  because  the  use  of  the  method 
iuTolves  an  assumption  that  teeth  can  be 
saved  by  other  methods  than  that  taught 
by  our  forefathers.  It  must  be  from  a 
spirit  of  opposition,  which  is  alwaya 
aroused  when  any  conservative  position 
ia  attacked,  particularly  when  the  innova- 
tion has  merit,  and  the  attacking  party 
is  in  the  minority.   History  has  proved 


that  such  has  always  been  the  case  in 
trades,  commerce,  and  the  professions; 
but  thanks  to  the  aggressiveness  of  every 
meritorious  advancement,  "right  will  pre- 
vail," and  truth  is  victorious. 

Now  a  word  as  to  the  inconsistence  of 
much  of  this  opposition.  Opponents  to 
the  inlay  system  habitually  contend — ^I 
say  habitually,  for  that  is  the  proper 
term — that  audi  work  is  only  temporary; 
and  they  point  with  pride  to  the  fact  tluit 
many  gold  fillings  have  been  in  constant 
use  for  over  forty  years.  They  try  to 
look  on  those  fiinty  old  teeth  as  a  stand- 
ard, but  nature  will  not  have  it,  for  ar- 
rayed against  such  an  exhibit  is  that  of 
the  forl7  thousand  gold  fillings  that  have 
not  lasted  forty  months — not  from  poor 
workmanship  or  inability  of  the  operator 
to  understand  his  material,  but  because 
of  the  structural  weakness  of  the  teeth. 
Those  very  poor  teeth  have  been  brought 
back  to  respectability  and  use  by  the 
very  method  so  condemned. 

Then  again,  why  do  many  of  these 
"dyed-in-the-wool"  gold  dentists  use 
porcelain  ?  I  am  not  going  to  take  them 
to  task  for  it,  except  to  ask  why  they  tell 
patients  that  such  work  is  permanent. 

I  saw  a  patient  recently  with  a  beauti- 
ful porcelain  contour  inlay  on  a  central 
incisor,  and  after  complimenting  the 
work  I  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  that 
it  had  been  inserted  by  a  rabid  gold 
worker.  Then  I  asked  the  patient  if  the 
dentist  had  told  her  that  it  was  only  a 
temporary  operation,  but  she  replied  in 
great  surprise,  "Oh  dear  no !  that  is  per- 
manent work."  This  illustration  is  suffi- 
cient to  prove  that  our  oppon^ts  admit 
its  possibility  and  its  permanence. 

Dentistry  of  today  is  made  up  of  sev- 
eral branches,  which  gives  the  oppor- 
tunity for  any  dentist  to  practice  that 
for  which  he  has  particular  aptitude. 
He  may  be  an  expert  in  gold  manipula- 
tion, in  porcelain,  in  orthodontia,  in  pnw- 
thodontia,  or  in  the  treatment  of  pyor- 
rhea, or  he  may  be  clever  at  everything 
in  dentistry.  His  methods  may  differ 
from  the  very  smart  man's  who  imme- 
diately opposes  the  newer  method  because 
it  is  different  and  not  the  regular  way. 
If  any  dentist  handling  gold  in  the  good 
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old-fashioned  way  feels  that  that  method 
is  best  for  him  because  of  long-continued 
use  and  practice,  then  he  should  practice 
that  way,  but  I  deny  him  the  preroga- 
tive to  say  that  another  method  is  wrong 
and  faddish. 

Followers  of  the  inlay  method  are 
reputable  dentists,  with  records  of  hon- 
esty and  with  unimpeachable  characters, 
therefore  it  is  natural  that  they  should 
resent  statements  or  insinuations  that 
such  work  is  not  good  dentistry.  We 
hear  it  at  every  turn,  and  students  are 
told  this  by  some  teacher  in  every  col- 
lege in  the  land ;  but  in  the  face  of  this 
opposition  such  work  has  grown  almost 
beyond  comprehension. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  be  extremists  in  any  one 
branch.  Porcelain  has  its  place  and  so 
has  gold.  Qold  inlays  are  most  valuable, 
and  so  are  amalgam,  gutta-percha,  and 
cement;  therefore  let  us  combine  discre- 
tion with,  enthusiasm,  uniting  all  that  is 
best  in  our  several  methods,  and  present 
to  the  world  a  solid  front,  which  will 
add  to  the  glory  of  well  doing  and  re- 
dound to  the  advantage  of  our  profession. 

The  Pbesident.  The  next  speaker 
will  be  Dr.  Joseph  Head. 

Dr.  Joseph  Head.  Dr.  Broomell  has 
spoken  of  the  pronunciation  of  ce-ment' 
and  cem'ent.  I  believe  there  is  that  dis- 
tinction in  the  dictionary,  but  until  he 
mentioned  that  the  Frtu^in  Institute 
had  decided  to  adopt  it,  I  never  found  a 
cultivated  architect,  dentist,  or  engineer 
who  ever  cemented  anything  except  with 
ce-ment'.  It  just  happened  yesterday 
that  I  was  talking  to  a  man  who  has  been 
lar^ly  interested  in  dictionary  work, 
and  I  said  to  him,  ''You  fellows  are  very 
prone  to  bunco  us  into  using  your  ex- 
pressions and  pronunciations;  you  want 
to  direct  us  according  to  your  ideas  of 
the  philological  changes  of  words,  but 
you  cannot  always  do  it.*'  For  instance, 
"Do  we  ce-ment'  with  cem'ent  ?*'  He  said, 
'TVhy,  my  dear  fellow,  I  do  not  think  so ; 
I  think  we  cem'ent  with  cem'ent."  That 
differentiation  is  an  English  perversion. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  this  conversation 
happened  yesterday,  and  while  I  have  a 
profound  respect  for  the  members  of  the 


Franklin  Institute,  I  do  not  think  on 
the  question  of  the  pronunciation  of 
words  their  decree  is  final.  Perso.nally, 
imtil  I  have  better  authority,  I  prefer 
in  the  future  to  ce-ment'  with  ce-ment'. 

Now  about  the  question  of  arsenic  in 
zinc  oxid.  Why  is  it  there?  Because 
the  manufacturers  cannot  get  it  out  by 
any  but  the  most  extraordinary  efforts.  Ii 
is  in  there  so  tight  that  it  can  hardly  be 
pulled  out,  not  even  by  forty-horse  power. 
It  therefore  is  not  going  to  get  out  and 
do  any  harm  to  the  pulp.  In  tiie  iiist 
place,  we  know  it  does  not  do  any  harm; 
in  the  second  place,  we  know  it  could  not 
if  it  tried ;  so  I  do  not  think  we  need  be 
worried  about  the  arsenic. 

Now  the  question  of  the  penetration 
of  cements  by  moisture.  We  know  that 
there  are  some  few  cements  that  are  not 
penetrated  by  moisture.  Ever}'  maEu- 
facturer  has  that  cement — the  trouble 
is  that  every  manufacturer  hasn't 
it!  They  are  all  impervious  to  mois- 
ture, if  you  believe  what  the  manu- 
facturers say,  but  I  have  yet  to  find  a  ce- 
ment filling  that  upon  being  eut  cat  with 
a  bur  does  not  give  some  odor  of  decom- 
position during  the  process  of  burring 
out;  and  I  will  leave  it  to  you  whetlier 
you  have  not  all  had  that  same  eiperi- 
ence.  That  does  not  mean  that  cement 
does  not  preserve  the  teeth,  for  we  know 
it  does.  To  say  that  it  does  not  would  be 
to  go  on  the  principle  on  which  railroads 
were  run  many  years  ago.  They  went 
about  five  miles  an  hour,  and  were  consid- 
ered very  rapid.  One  man  figured  oat 
that  it  would  be  very  dangerous  to  in- 
crease the  speed,  for  according  to  his  cal- 
culation a  man  who  would  ride  in  a  train 
speeding  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  miles  an 
hour  would  lose  his  breath. 

The  fact  is,  all  cements  preserre  the 
teeth,  as  a  rule,  and  when  that  is  admitted 
it  is  not  very  diflBcult  to  imagine  why  a 
cement  that  may  be  more  or  less  porous 
will  preserve  the  teeth.  When  the  bacte- 
ria that  attack  tooth-structure  penetrato 
a  porous  cement,  they  resemble  an  army 
let  loose  in  the  desert — an  army  deprired 
of  its  commissary.  They  sit  down  and 
wonder  why  they  ever  went  there. 

Now,  when  we  come  to  this  everlasting 
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c-ement  line,  we  know  if  we  have  a  coarse 
cement  lino  it  will  dissolve  out  quickly. 
If  we  have  a  fine  cement  line  it  will  not 
dissolve  out — the  reason  why  does  nol 
make  much  difference.  One  fact  is  worth 
a  pound  of  reasons,  and  the  question 
comes  down  to  this — we  know  the  fine 
line  will  last.  I  think  I  can  give  a  slight 
reason  for  that.  If  you  have  a  line  &ic 
enough  for  capillary  attraction,  the  sol- 
vent portion  of  the  saliva  dissolves  it 
slightly,  but  a  mucous  plug  immediately 
gets  into  that  very  narrow  depression, 
which  prevents  the  further  entrance  of 
the  solvent  material  in  the  saliva.  If 
you  have  a  broad  line  of  course  there  is 
a  wash,  and  the  mucous  plug  is  not  ef- 
fective. 

Concerning  Dr.  Capon's  remarks,  in- 
lays of  green  jade  have  been  found  in  the 
teeth  of  prehistoric  man.  Inlay  workers 
historically  have  the  gold-workers  beaten 
to  a  standstill.  I  do  not  know  that  all 
oiur  fillings  will  last  that  long — perhaps 
onr  patients  won't  die  soon  enough;  but 
after  all,  even  before  Dr.  Timme  and 
Dr.  Land  made  the  metallic  matrix, 
porcelain  plugs  were  inserted  in  teeth. 

Regarding  the  gold  filling  lined  with 
cement,  and  the  gold  filling  made  without 
cement :  While  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  additional  improvements  are  not 
possible,  I  do  believe  that  the  combina- 
tion of  gold  and  cement,  properly  used, 
is  as  near  an  approach — barring  color — 
to  the  perfect  filling  as  we  have  ever 
reached,  and  this  filling  is  made  in  the 
perfectly  simple  way  that  has  been  often 
described. 

After  the  cavity  has  been  prepared  with 
proper  outlines,  and  treated  antisepti- 
cally,  take  moss  fiber  gold  and  annesd  it 
properly;  drop  a  few  drops  of  the  zine 
oxyphosphate  in  the  bottom  of  the  cav- 
ity, put  the  gold  right  down  on  the  ce- 
ment, and  squeeze  the  latter  all  out, 
rapidly  and  firmly,  without  regard  to  the 
edges.  Having  squeezed  the  cement  out, 
and  having  pressed  the  gold  down  so  that 
the  filling  will  have  sufficient  density  to 
stand  the  hammering  and  prove  a  per- 
fectly hard  filling  when  finished,  rapidly 
fill  two-thirds  of  this  cavity  with  gold, 
using  a  firm  pressure,  and  let  the  cement 


set.  After  that  is  done,  work  the  gold 
up  to  the  edges,  clean  the  edges  of  ce- 
ment, condense  the  gold  in  the  cavity, 
and  rapidly  hammer  more  gold  in  until 
the  filhng  is  complete.  In  that  way  we 
have  the  entire  cavity  filled  with  gold, 
which  is  stuck  to  the  cavity  walls  with 
cement,  except  at  the  margins,  where 
union  of  the  gold  and  enamel  is  as  near 
as  it  is  possible  to  have  it.  When  the 
cement  is  used  in  this  way,  we  produce  a 
filling  having  the  advantages  of  the  in- 
lay and  of  the  old  hammered  gold  filling. 

Take  the  figures  that  Dr.  Black 
brought  forward  in  1895.  He  made 
tests,  as  we  all  know,  on  the  specific 
gravity  of  gold  fillings.  He  found  that 
hammered  gold  may  attain  a  specific 
gravity  of  19.41,  while  that  of  cast  gold  is 
19.36.  He  then  obtained  thirty-five  fill- 
ings made  by  well-known  dentists,  and 
found  that  among  the  lot  the  highest 
specific  gravity  was  18.9,  and  the  lowest 
10.7.  The  average  filling  had  air-spaces 
to  sixteen  per  cent,  of  its  entire  bulk. 
It  is  not  at  all  difficult,  under  these  cir- 
cnmstances,  to  see  why  in  many  in- 
stances, when  decay  stiuis  at  the  edge, 
it  soon  gains  the  bottom  of  the  filling, 
never  showing  until  the  filling  is  entirely 
undermined  and  the  whole  tooth  so  badly 
decayed  that  the  imdercuts  actually  arc 
softened  and  the  filling  drops  out.  These 
air-spaces  in  the  filling  are  of  course 
comparatively  harmless,  like  those  in  ce- 
ment, but  the  air-spaces  next  to  the  cavity 
walls  are  real  sources  of  danger,  and  these 
the  cement  surrounding  the  cavitv  walls 
fill  up. 

Many  a  gold  filling  has  the  reputation 
of  being  a  good  filling  eight  or  ten  years 
longer  than  it  deserves,  and  I  believe 
there  are  many  that  appear  to  be  good 
at  the  end  of  one  year,  which  are  in 
reality  already  on  the  road  to  destruc- 
tion. When  we  ponder  upon  these  aver- 
age fillings  that  Dr.  Black  tested,  with 
air-spaces  in  the  gold  and  air-spaces  be- 
tween the  gold  and  the  tooth-walls,  it  is 
not  difBcult  to  understaad  why  they 
should  be  failures  in  so  many  cases.  The 
wonder  is  that  gold  fillings  have  given 
as  good  results  as  they  have. 

The  whole  question  may  be  suramar- 
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ized  thus:  With  the  cement  used  as  I 
have  described,  after  the  filling  is  fin- 
ished we  know  that  we  have  perfect  ap- 
position of  the  filling  with  the  tooth,  and 
with  a  hammered  gold  filling  we  know 
that  we  have  not  perfect  apposition.  We 
may  say  that  we  have  perfect  apposition, 
but  we  know  we  have  not.  When  we 
take  into  consideration  the  well-known 
fact  that  a  filling  only  preserves  a  tooth 
by  excluding  the  bacteria  of  decay,  we 
cannot  but  feel  that  a  filling  made  with 
cement,  as  I  have  described,  is  a  hun- 
dred-fold better  than  the  old-fashioned 
hammered  gold  filling. 

Dr.  S.  G.  Peeky.  Dr.  Dwinelle  used 
to  say  that  dentists  are  "calkers."  His 
meaning  was  that  the  office  of  the  den- 
tist, strictly  speaking,  should  be  that  of 
th^  ship-builder  who  calks  his  deck  and 
makes  it  tight,  his  idea  being  that  the 
tight  filling  was  the  one  that  saved  the 
teeth.  Dr.  E.  J.  Dunning  used  to  say 
that  the  particular  thing  which  was  neces- 
sary in  making  a  good  filling  was  "per- 
ception at  the  point !"  That  was  the 
exact  term  he  used,  by  which  he  meant 
that  attention  should  be  fixed  upon  the 
ultimate  point,  and  that  the  gold  should 
be  condensed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
an  absolutely  tight  fit,  because  we  know 
that  it  is  the  tight  fit  that  saves  a  tooth; 
and  we  know  also  that  it  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult thing  to  pack  gold  so  accurately 
as  to  get  the  absolutely  tight  adaptation 
that  is  necessary  to  save  the  tooth. 

We  also  know  that  we  can  get  that  tight 
fit  very  easily  by  interposing  the  cement ; 
and  on'  general  principles,  considering 
that  perhaps  the  majority  of  men  are  not 
over-accurate  in  their  work,  and  the  ex- 
igencies of  daily  practice  are  such  that 
one  cannot  always  do  the  ideal  operation, 
it  may  be  that  it  is  better  that  tiie  prac- 
tice of  putting  in  cements  in  one  form 
or  another  should  be  encouraged,  because 
a  better  result  will  certainly  be  obtained. 

In  packing  the  gold  one  has  to  con- 
sider the  entire  inner  surface  of  the  cav- 
ity, and  the  adaptation  has  to  be  over  all 
that  surface. 

In  working  with  cement  t^e  filling  ma- 
terial itself  takes  care  of  this  phase  of 
the  work.  You  have  only  to  take  care  of 


the  adaptation  at  the  margin,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  the  tooth  so  much  a 
to  protect  the  fillhig  from  wasting.  That 
is  the  office  of  the  gold  filling  when  wd 
as  a  veneer. 

In  reference  to  the  making  of  inlan 
of  one  kind  or  another,  and  placing  tbem 
with  cement  as  we  do,  I  think  there  has 
been  a  very  great  advance  made  since 
the  introduction  of  the  porcelain  inlay, 
and  a  still  greater  since  the  gold  inlay 
was  introdu^. 

Of  course  we  know  t^at  porcelun  is 
brittle,  and  is  liable  to  crumble  off  at  the  \ 
edge.  Experience  has  shown  that  this 
is  obviated  with  the  gold  inlay,  which  b&a 
a  good  edge  and  a  soft,  pliable  quality 
which  enables  one  with  the  bumisber  to 
adapt  it  very  accurately  to  the  edge  of 
the  tooth.  I  am  sure  as  durable  a  filling 
can  be  made  after  the  gold  inlay  has 
been  placed  as  could  possibly  be  made  b;  i 
using  the  old-fashioned  method  of  semi-  I 
or  non-cohesive  gold.  I  presume  as  ac- 
curate a  fit  can  be  made  by  the  burnish-  I 
ing  of  the  gold  inlay  as  can  be  made  by 
malleting  the  filling  in  the  cavity.  If 
that  be  true,  we  are  justified  in  using  the 
gold  inlay  wherever  we  can.  There  is 
perhaps  this  exception — that  of  conree 
the  opening  into  the  cavity  must  be  large 
enough  to  allow  the  inlay  to  go  in,  and 
such  being  the  case,  it  is  large  enough 
to  allow  the  inlay  to  come  out. 

There  are  many  teeth  where  consider- 
able cutting  is  necessary  to  open  the  ori- 
fice of  the  cavity  sufficiently  to  allow  of 
the  insertion  of  the  gold  inlay,  and  in 
some  of  this  character  my  preferen(» 
would  be  for  the  old  method  of  filling 
with  gold,  because  I  would  not  have  to 
make  such  a  large  opening  or  destroy  so 
much  of  the  tooth-eubstwice,  and  with, 
sufficient  care  and  patience  I  would  be 
able  to  get  a  satisfactory  adaptation.  I 
have  always  disliked  the  cutting,  slash- 
ing, and  destroying  of  the  substance  of 
the  teeth.  I  always  feel  that  I  can  never 
substitute  an3rthing  quite  so  nice  as  the 
natural  tooth,  although  of  course  *e 
know  that  the  gold  filling  can  be  nude 
to  outwear  natural  tootti-stnictiire.  I 
shrink  from  doing  that  tremendous  cut- 
ting, so  that  on  approximal  surfaces  in 
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the  posterior  teeth  I  still  insert  gold 
fillings  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  remem- 
bering that  fillings  were  made  by  the 
older  operators  forty  and  fifty  yeara  ago, 
and  even  sixty  and  almost  seventy  years 
ago,  that  are  doing  good  service  today. 

When  I  see  fillings  doing  well  that  I 
myself  put  in  twenty-five,  thirty,  and 
even  nearly  forty  years  ago,  I  cannot 
help  but  feel  respect  for  that  old  prac- 
tice, and  am  sometimes  willing  to  imder- 
go  the  extra  fatigue  in  pnttiog  in  that 
kind  of  filling,  b«»a8e  I  feel  mat  when 
it  is  done  it  will  be  as  permanent  as  any- 
thing that  can  be  made. 

I  think  that  on  approximal  surfaces 
gold  inlays  are  superior  to  porcelain  in- 
kj9,  but  that  is  a  proposition  that  need 
not  be  discnssed,  because  it  is  self-evident, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  think 
that  the  improvement  made  by  Dr.  Tag- 
gart  will  be  of  great  importance  to  us.  I 
think  that  these  gold  inlays  will  be  used 
in  the  posterior  teeth  almost  exclusively, 
since  they  can  by  this  method  be  made 
so  accuratply  as  to  constitute  the  abeo- 
lately  ideal  operation — that  is,  if  they 
be  placed  where  the  gold  does  not  show. 
I  look  for  a  very  great  advance  in  this 
direction. 

We  hear  men  sometimes  say  that  there 
has  not  been  any  advance  made  in  den- 
tistry. Almost  every  day  brings  some 
advancement.  We  start  oft  on  a  higher 
plane,  so  that  we  forget,  and  we  do  not 
quite  realize  how  much  advance  has  been 
made. 

I  do  not  think  the  price  of  operations 
has  increased  as  much  as  it  should,  con- 
sidering the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 

I  have  always  felt  that  Dr.  Royal  W. 
Tamey  reached  the  high-water  mark  in 
.  filling  teeth  and  saving  them.  But  yon 
know  he  died  almost  from  overwork,  and 
a  system  which  calls  for  such  a  degree 
of  self-sacrifice  is  one  which  in  practice 
cannot  be  advocated,  because  we  would 
not  find  throughout  the  profession  a 
great  number  of  Royal  W.  Vameys.  We 
will  find  a  great  many  men  who  can  do 
good  work  with  cement  as  the  foundation. 

I  am  entirely  in  accord  with  all  who 
are  in  favor  of  the  cement  filling. 

In  reference  to  the  danger  from  ce- 


ment, I  have  never  been  afraid  of  ar- 
senic. I  think  Dr.  Head  has  clearly 
stated  the  facts  of  the  case.  Because  it 
is  locked  up  in  the  teeth,  the  arsenic  is 
not  a  source  of  danger  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  observe.  I  think  the  great- 
est danger  is  from  the  infection  which 
naturally  follows  the  process  of  decay, 
and  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  pulp 
dies. 

My  method  has  been  to  interpose  a 
little  English  wood  creasote,  made  into  a 
paaty  mass  with  zinc  oxid,  between  the 
floor  of  the  cavity,  pretty  well  out  toward 
the  edges,  and  the  zinc  oxyphosphate, 
thus  availing  myself  of  the  disinfectant 
properties  of  creasote.  I  have  found 
after  many  years,  when  these  fillings 
have  come  out,  or  where  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  a  cavity  treated  in 
this  way,  that  the  teeth  remained  in  a 
healthy  condition.  I  many  times  found 
dentinlfication  such  as  we  see  under  ce- 
ment fillings. 

In  the  first  paper  I  ei^er  ventured  to 
write  and  read  in  public — I  dare  not  tell 
how  many  years  ago;  it  was  before  the 
introduction  of  zinc  oxyphosphate — I  ad- 
vocated zinc  oxychlorid  for  large  cavi- 
ties. I  recall  one  gentleman  who  said 
to  me,  "If  you  do  that  you  will  be  ac- 
cused of  not  using  gold  throughout ; 
you  will  be  accused  of  deceiving  your 
patient." 

I  kept  on,  however,  and  from  that  time 
to  this  I  have  lined  the  floor  of  large 
cavities  with  cement — the  oxychlorid 
when  it  was  the  only  available  ,  cement, 
and  the  oxyphosphate  upon  its  introduc- 
tion. Never  did  I  fill  a  large  cavity  ex- 
cept in  this  way. 

Dr.  T.  E.  Weeks.  I  was  brought  up 
on  gold,  and  I  have  the  consciousness 
that  I  was  possibly  slow  in  changing  my 
mind  and  adopting  the  belief  that  a  ce- 
mented filling  was  better  in  many  cases 
than  the  hammered  gold  one. 

I  have  seen  many  in  the  latter  years 
of  my  practice  that  were  beautifully 
done,  of  a  high  specific  gravity,  that 
failed  because  of  the  injury  to  enamel 
and  dentin  under  the  manipulation  of 
the  gold.  Of  course  that  applies  only  to 
a  certain  class  of  teeth,  to  teeth  of  a 
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structure  that  will  be  easily  damaged. 
We  can  obviate  that  danger  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  cemented  inlay,  as  has  been 
my  practice  for  several  years. 

In  this  connection  I  am  moved  to 
speak  of  a  belief  I  have  had  that,  regard- 
less of  the  nature  of  the  operation,  too 
many  tillinga,  so-called  permanent  fill- 
ings, are  inserted  before  the  teeth  are  in 
a  condition  to  receive  them. 

The  affected  area  in  cavities  should  be 
thoroughly  sterilized,  the  pulp  and  vital 
portions  of  the  teeth  protected  from  ther- 
mal changes,  and  the  teeth  given  suffi- 
cient time  to  regain  their  normal  posi- 
tions before  the  permanent  operations 
are  performed.  That  would  not  always 
hold  true  with  cemented  fillings,  but 
with  all  metallic  fillings  I  am  sure  that 
a  preparatory  treatment  of  the  tooth,  by 
inserting  a  cement  filling  and  allowing 
it  to  remain  in  place  as  long  as  possible, 
would  give  the  tooth  an  opportunity  to 
return  to  a  more  normal  condition. 

lodoformagen  cement  I  have  found 
very  effective  in  those  cavities  which  ii 
was  difficult  to  mechanically  sterilize. 
Covered  by  such  a  cement,  the  filling 
will  be  thoroughly  sterilized  and  the 
tooth  will  be  in  a  condition  to  receive 
what  we  choose  to  call  a  permanent  fill- 
ing. 

The  other  agent  is  copper  oxyphos- 
phate.  We  all  know  the  benign  influ- 
ence that  copper  exercises  over  tooth  tis- 
sue and  the  sterilizing  or  embalming  and 

mummifying  effect  it  has  upon  any  in- 
fected area.  Now,  it  seems  to  me,  with 
a  recognition  of  the  properties  of  these 
materials,  the  cultivation  of  the  neces- 
sary skill  to  insert  fillings,  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  proper  judgment,  that  the  in- 
lay has  certainly  come  to  stay.  The  ce- 
mented filling  has  come  to  stay,  and  I 
hope  and  believe  that,  in  the  hands  of  the 
profession  at  large,  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  teeth  will  be  saved  with  the  ce- 
mented filling  than  has  been  possible 
with  the  metiiods  employed  up  to  the 
time  of  the  introduction  of  that  method. 

Dr.  A.  R.  Starr.  I  presume  I  am 
somewhat  old-fashioned,  and  pin  my 
faith  more  to  gold  fillings  than  I  do  to 
other  methods  of  obturation,  but  I  think 


I  am  gradually  being  weaned  away  from 
that  faith  to  a  certain  extent. 

I  believe  in  being  conservative,  and 
that  we  should  select  a  material  vfaicb 
we  consider  most  suitable  for  the  case 
under  treatment. 

If  we  can  insert  a  filling  in  a  catitr 
in  a  good  strong  tooth,  of  apparenih 
dense  structure  and  with  good  strong 
walls,  and  secure  perfect  margins,  no 
matter  if  that  filling  is  not  up  to  the 
proper  mark  so  far  as  density  is  con- 
cerned, I  think  we  have  something  that 
is  durable,  and  perhaps  more  lasting  than 
any  cemented  filling. 

I  realize,  however,  that  there  are  other 
cavities  in  which  the  cemented  fiUing 
would  be  very  much  better,  as,  for  in-  j 
stance,  where  the  walls  are  weak,  or 
where  the  cavity  is  very  large.  A  ce- 
mented filling  would  then  be  more 
desirable  and  would  last  longer  than  the 
hammered  filling. 

My  plea,  therefore,  would  be  simph 
for  conservatism.    Each  should  decide  I 
for  himself  the  material  best  suited  for  ' 
each  individual  case,  and  select  tiiat 
method  which  would  seem  best  to  meet 
the  requtrements. 

Dr.  J.  I.  Hart.  There  are  many 
phases  to  this  question,  and  I  think  we 
are  making  a  mistake  in  getting  awav 
from  the  subject  and  speaking  of  inlav*. 
either  porcelain  or  gold. 

The  subject  under  discussion  is  tha: 
of  the  cemented  filling — specially,  as  1 
understand  it,  the  fastening  of  either  t 
gold  or  amalgam  filling  to  the  walls  of 
the  tooth  by  the  use  of  some  cement, 
rather  than  the  making  of  a  filling  in  { 
mass,  or  an  inlay,  and  the  settiag  of  it  in 
the  cavihr. 

Miller^  theory  shows  conclnsivelv  ttiat 
the  lactic  acid-producing  bacteria  enter 
the  dentinal  tubuli  far  in  advance  of  the 
time  at  which  the  softening  of  the  den- 
tin takes  place,  and  I  think  it  is  the 
failure  to  recognize  this  theory  that  has 
caused  the  trouble  in  many  cases. 

I  think,  further,  that  it  is  phosphoric 
acid  that  irritates  the  pulp,  rather  than 
any  possible  arsenic  in  the  zinc  oiyphos- 
phate ;  and  if  we  take  the  precaution  of 
varnishing  the  pulp-wall  of  a  caritr  be-  I 
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fore  placing  the  zinc  oxyphosphate,  we 
vill  lessen  the  danger  of  irritation.  I  have 
been  using  the  cemented  fillings  for  a 
coaple  of  years,  and  I  have  never  expe- 
rienced greater  satisfaction  in  the  prac- 
tice of  my  profession  than  I  have  since 
that  time. 

I  vant  to  call  attention  to  the  use  of 
the  cemented  filling  in  deep-seated  cavi- 
ties. Where  we  are  about  to  use  fibrous 
gold,  we  should  first  place  in  the  floor  of 
the  cavity  quite  a  proportion  of  zinc  oxy- 
phosphate, and  ^ow  it  to  crystallize; 
then  with  an  inverted  cone  bur  the  ce- 
ment surface  is  flattened,  and  upon  it  a 
first  layer  of  fibrous  gold  is  packed. 
Upon  this  first  layer  of  gold  a  small 
amount  of  cement  mixed  thin  is  added, 
and  is  allowed  to  harden  before  we  pro- 
ceed with  the  introduction  of  the  gold. 

There  is  more  danger,  I  think,  from 
thermal  shock  conveyed  through  deep 
metallic  fillings,  even  though  we  place  a 
small  layer  of  cement  under  these  fillings, 
than  there  is  from  any  Irritant  In  zinc 
o:^hosphate.  Cement  under  amalgams 
minimizes  the  danger  of  dentin  staining. 
We  succeed  in  placing  a  much  better 
amalgam  filling  if  we  cement  it  in  the 
cavity,  than  we  can  possibly  secure  with- 
out the  use  of  the  cement. 

I  wish  to  conclude  by  saying  that  I 
am  firmly  in  favor  of  cement  for  assist- 
ance in  the  placing  of  metallic  fillings, 
and  that  while  we  recognize  the  care  wc 
mnst  exercise  in  the  use  of  our  plugger 
points  m  relation  to  the  margins  of  en- 
amel, we  must  be  even  more  careful  that 
no  cement  is  between  our  plugger  point 
and  our  gold.  In  other  words,  if  any 
small  particles  of  cement  break  down 
around  the  margins,  we  will  meet  with 
failure;  but  a  cemented  filling  carefully 
placed  is  in  my  estimation  a  boon  to  the 
patient,  as  well  as  of  great  assistance  to 
the  operator. 

Dr.  E.  Ottolengui.  Dr.  Head  said  it 
was  immaterial  as  to  the  reason  why  the 
cemented  filling  fails,  so  long  as  we  know 
that  it  does  not  fail,  or  rather,  so  long  as 
ve  know  teeth  are  saved  by  cement  filling. 
The  question  has  been  raised — I  am  al- 
luding now  to  inlays  which  are  made 
whole  and  cemented  in — as  to  whether  or 


not  cement  fails  when  the  filling  comes 
out,  and  I  think  it  is  of  vital  importance 
to  know  when  the  filling  does  fail, 
whether  it  has  been  due  to  a  destruction 
or  to  a  lack  of  adhesion  of  the  cement. 

Something  has  been  said  tonight  of 
the  desirability  of  having  hydraulic  ce- 
ment. Now  if  there  be  any  desirability 
that  the  cement  should  have  hydraulic 
quality,  that  is  an  implication  that  we 
take  for  granted  the  cement  may  be- 
come dissolved  out.  I  want  to  ask  you 
to  think  for  a  moment  what  we  hare 
been  experiencing  in  regard  to  all- 
cement  fillings.  We  have  constantly 
used  the  expression,  "the  cement  washed 
out."  What  does  that  mean?  A  bank 
on  a  river  washes  out,  but  it  does  not 
dissolve  out;  it  washes  out  by  the  force 
with  which  the  water  attaclra  it.  The 
question  then  arises,  when  an  all-cement 
filling  washes  out,  has  it  been  removed  by 
stress  and  friction,  or  has  it  been  re- 
moved by  solution?  I  am  inclined  to 
think  both  of  these  agencies,  play  a  part 
in  this  destruction.  In  other  words,  I 
think  the  larger  the  area  of  cement  which 
is  exposed  to  friction  under  stress,  the 
more  rapidly  will  the  disintegration  or 
destruction  of  that  cement  filling  occur. 
I  doubt  not  that  the  cement  is  some- 
what soluble,  but  I  want  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  however  this 
cement  is  removed  by  the  so-called  wash- 
ing out,  you  find  it  still  adhering  to  the 
cavity.  If  it  were  left  to  itself  it  would 
be  a  lining  to  that  cavity — ^would  still 
be  nearly  perfect  at  the  margin.  Why, 
if  it  be  attrition  that  is  removing  it, 
does  it  last  longest  next  to  the  tooth 
and  the  margin?  Simply  because  the 
margin  protects  that  portion  of  the  filling 
from  this  friction  or  stress.  If  it  be  re- 
moved by  solution  only,  the  same  prin- 
ciple obtains — it  is  more  protected  the 
nearer  it  is  to  the  tooth. 

Let  us  discuss  for  a  moment  the  play 
of  these  forces  when  the  filling  is  a  ce- 
mented inlay.  So  far  as  frictional  stress 
is  concerned,  we  have  the  cement  now 
practically  guarded  by  two  edges  of  in- 
destructible material — the  enamel  margin 
at  one  side,  and  the  porcelain  or  gold 
margin  at  the  other;  consequently  only 
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a  very  minute  portion  of  this  filling  can 
be  destroyed  by  frictional  Btress.  How 
is  a  thing  dissoiTed?  I  admit  I  am  weak 
in  chemistry,  but  as  near  as  I  can  under^ 
stand  it,  it  Is  thus :  You  can  have  very 
little  solution  without  motion.  Take  a 
common  example:  You  put  sugar  in 
your  coffee  in  the  morning,  and  if 
you  waited  for  the  lump  to  dissolve,  you 
would  wait  a  long  time.  You  produce 
motion  by  stirring  with  a  spoon,  or,  in 
other  words,  you  hasten  the  solution  of 
the  sugar  by  motion.  Motion  is  thus 
an  important  element  in  solution.  This 
is  so  true  that  if  you  take  a  quantity  of 
a  soluble  mass  and  place  it  in  the  proper 
quantity  of  water,  or  other  solvent  to 
dissolve  that  mass,  and  simply  let  it 
stand,  1  believe  that,  in  many  instances 
months  afterward  you  would  still  find 
undissolved  material  in  the  bottom  of 
the  jar. 

I  conceive  that  in  a  very  minute  space 
there  must  be  a  very  limited  chance  for 
motion — ^that  is  for  movement  between 
the  molecules  of  the  solid  element  and 
the  saliva — and  I  think  it  might  almost 
mechanically  be  stated  thus:  That  the 
intermediary  would  be  dissolved  to  about 
a  depth  equal  to  the  width  of  the  joint. 
In  other  words,  the  closer  the  joint  the 
less  will  be  the  depth  of  solution.  I  just 
bring  out  these  points  to  prove  that  we 
must  determine  whether  we  most  need 
in  a  cement  this  adhesive  property,  or  an 
hydraulic  quality.  If  there  can  be  very 
little  solution  in  these  joints,  then  our 
makers  of  cement  may  as  well  devote 
themselves  to  giving  us  a  cement  having 
the  greatest  possible  adhesive  properties. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Dills.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  express  my  delight  at  listening  to 
these  papers. 

Dr.  Head  says  tfhat  he  uses  soft  cement, 
and  over  this  semi-cohesive  or  mat  gold. 
He  fills  the  cavity  up  nearly  to  the  mar- 
gins, then  cleans  the  margins  off,  and 
condenses  the  gold,  using  hand  or  me- 
chanical pressure. 

Gentlemen,  what  material  best  insures 
the  preservation  of  our  teeth?  It  is 
cement.  That  is  the  true  filling,  and  I 
think  the  more  cement  we  use,  the  more 
lasting  our  fillings  will  be,  and  the  closer 


we  get  the  cement  to  the  enunel  margins 
and  protect  them,  the  longer  the  filhi^ 
wiJl  last.  I  tiiink  up  to  the  present  time 
the  nearest  we  have  come  to  perfection 
in  this  respect  is  the  gold  inlay. 

Dr.  Head,  I  believe,  would  have  had  a 
more  lasting  filling  if  he  had  cleaned 
out  his  cavity,  filled  any  undercuts  with 
temporary  gutta-perchs,  and  after  talc- 
ing an  impre«iion  of  the  cavity  had 
made  a  hollow  gold  inlay;  also,  if  he 
had  brought  the  cement  up  to  the  enamel 
margins,  and  burnished  the  gold  edges 
of  the  inlay  over  the  cement  while  it  wa» 
still  soft. 

Dr.  B.  C.  Nash.  The  concluding  re- 
marks of  Dr.  Dills  are  very  well  for  the 
adept  in  the  making  of  inlays,  but  there 
are  still  a  few  of  us  who  have  not  attained 
facility  in  that  direction,  and  on  that 
account  I  am  inclined  to  fall  back  oa  Dr. 
Head's  method  of  using  cement  and  mat 
gold.  Take  for  instance  an  approzimo- 
lingual  cavity  in  an  upper  incisor,  where 
you  can  see  through  the  labial  wall.  If 
you  will  place  a  layer  of  cement  on  the 
Boor  of  the  cavity,  and  upon  it  a  mass 
of  mat  ^old,  using  a  piece  of  soft  kid  ta 
force  it  mto  place,  you  can  line  the  entire 
interior  of  the  cavity  with  mat  gold.  In 
a  few  minutes  the  cavity  will  have  set 
sufficiently  to  make  a  firm  base  of  mat 
gold,  which  should  be  followed  with  (fl- 
inders, to  cover  the  margins,  finishing  i 
with  foil  or  ribbons,  thus  obviating  the 
objections  to  mat  gold  of  being  cmmblj, 
on  account  of  its  fibrous  character.  I 
think  the  average  operator  can  in  that 
way  make  a  filling  which,  while  not  as 
dense  as  a  gold  inlay,  is  in  every  wav 
practical  and  reliable,  and  at  the  same 
time  inconspicuous. 

Dr.  M.  L.  Bhbik.  This  subject  has 
been  extensively  threshed  out  this  ctcd- 
ing,  but  there  is  a  point  or  two  on  whidi 
I  want  to  speak.  Dr.  Capon  went  t& 
considerable  length  in  speaking  of  the 
one-eidedness  of  many  members  of  the- 
profession  in  r^eazd  to  different  things. 
My  own  impressnn  is  tiiat  the  tendencr 
of  the  profession  at  the  present  tune  n 
to  seek  as  nearly  as  possible  what  is  best 
The  great  danger  in  all  advances  that  m 
made  in  operative  dentistry  is  that  the 
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fascination  for  anything  new  is  so  great 
that  it  makes  an  extremist  of  the  user 
of  it  at  the  ontset,  and  he  becomes  fre- 
quently too  radical  in  his  advocacy  of 
any  distinctive  method.  I  have  prac- 
tired  personally  for  over  fifteen  years 
precisely  the  method  recommended  by 
Dr.  Head,  not  only  with  gold  but  with 
amalgam,  as  outlined  by  Dr.  Hart,  and 
from  a  practical  experience  in  this  direc- 
tion have  considered  i-t  ss.the  ideal  way 
of  preserving  the  teeth.  I  am  not  stat- 
ing this  as  a  distinctive  objection  to  the 
use  of  the  inlay,  because  I  believe  the 
cemented  inlay  has  a  well-defined  place, 
but  it  is  questionable  at  this  period  what 
that  exact  place  should  be  m  operative 
dentistry.  While  the  nse  of  the  gold 
inlay  is  not  new,  yet  it  has  not  been  used 
aniversally  enough  during  these  past 
fifteen  years  to  enable  us  to  reach  defi- 
nite conclusions  as  to  its  lasting  qual- 
ities, as  compared  with  those  of  the  form 
of  filling  outlined  by  Dr.  Head. 

In  my  own  mind,  I  believe  that  the 
qwration  outlined  by  Dr.  Head  as  an 
ideal  operation  is  for  numy  reasons  in- 
finitely superior  to  the  cemented  inlay. 
Dr.  Perry  in  his  remarks  on  gold  inlays 
spoke  of  the  possibility,  after  the  gold 
inlay  is  cemented,  of  burnishing  it  so  as 
to  get  an  effect  around  the  margins  sim- 
ilar to  that  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Head. 
Now  the  difference  between  this  effect 
and  the  one  Dr.  Head  speaks  of  is  that 
in  the  case  of  the  operation  recommeuded 
by  Dr.  Head  the  enamel  margin  is  bev- 
eled to  such  an  extent  that  when  the 
fillmg  is  completed,  it  is  on  an  absolutely 
eqnal  plane  with  the  surface  of  the  tooth, 
and  there  is  no  way  of  differentiating 
between  the  plane  of  the  gold  and  that 
of  the  enamel  of  the  tooth.  If  this  be 
done  with  a  gold  inlay  you  produce  an 
inequality  of  level  between  the  plane  of 
the  enamel  and  that  of  the  gold.  This 
is  a  very  important  point  in  regard  to 
the  permanence  of  the  inlay  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  combination  fill- 
ing. This  condition  emphasizes  the  ne- 
cessity of  keeping  this  particular  part 
of  the  tooth  in  an  absolutely  hygienic 
state. 

We  come  now  to  another  point.  It  is 


universally  admitted  that  some  of  the 
cement  invariably  disappears,  regardless 
of  whether  the  joint  is  perfect  or  nearly 
so.  Now,  time  alone  wiU  tell  what  the 
effect  is  of  the  loss  of  cement  upon  the 
thus  exposed  enamel  rods.  I  have  ob- 
served a  sufficient  number  of  inlays  to 
know  that  in  a  large  number  of  cases 
there  is  great  danger  of  the  cleava^  and 
the  breaking  down  of  these  enam»  rods 
through  stress  on  their  unprotected  mar- 
gins. This  is  the  greatest  advantage 
possessed  over  the  cemented  inlay  by  the 
filling  advocated  by  Dr.  Head. 

There  is  another  point  to  which  I  de- 
sire to  call  attention.  In  the  presenta- 
tion of  Dr.  Tag^arf  s  inlay,  which  has 
met  with  such  univeraai  approbation,  one 
of  the  things  that  has  impressed  us  all 
has  been  the  great  density  of  the  inlay. 
It  is  homogeneous  throughout,  and  it  is 
this  point  that  ought  to  be  sought  after 
in  placing  in  position  the  ideal  cemented 
gold  filling. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  the  production 
of  sixteen  per  cent,  of  air-spaoe  in  a  gold 
filling,  if  the  gold  is  selected  and  inserted 
in  a  proper  way.  In  other  words,  the 
amount  of  stress  and  strain  that  is  to  be 
borne  by  a  given,  filling  is  the  consid- 
eration that  should  weigh  with  the  oper- 
ator as  to  the  specific  gravity  of  the  fill- 
ing that  he  inserts.  It  is  unquestionable 
whether  a  filing  containing  so  many  air- 
spaces will  not  yield  under  the  stress 
of  mastication. 

I  want  to  speak  on  just  one  other 
point,  and  that  is,  that  although  recogniz- 
ing the  great  superiority  of  a  filling  in- 
serted by  the  method  described  by  Dr. 
Head,  I  believe  that  if  snch  a  filling 
should  have  one  defect  at  any  part  of 
that  filling,  it  would  be  a  much  poorer 
tooth  preservative  than  a  cemented  inlay. 

This  is  a  very  strong  assertion,  and  I 
make  it  on  the  strength  of  the  fact  that 
a  filling  put  in  in  this  waiy  is  a  complete 
operation.  It  is  no  stronger  nor  is  it 
any  more  lasting  than  its  weakest  pdnt, 
and  this  is  a  detriment  that  does  not  in 
the  same  degree  apply  to  the  cemented 
inlay.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  for  some 
years  I  have  adopted  the  following  choice 
of  materials,  a  description  of  which  may 
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be  of  benefit  to  some  of  the  younger 
men. 

I  am  speaking  now  of  cavities  in  the 
posterior  part  of  the  mouth,  where  there 

are  two  approximo-occlusal  cavities : 
The  cavities  are  both  prepared.  After 
obtaining  an  impression  of  one  of  them, 
I  insert  in  the  other  a  filling  ou  the  plan 
outlined  by  Dr.  Head.  In  the  unfilled 
cavity  a  cemented  inlay  is  now  inserted. 
The  first  filling  is  as  simple  to  insert  as 
the  inlay  is  easy  to  make.  All  the  neces- 
sfu*y  space  is  available,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  any  operator  should  not  in 
such  a  position  make  a  perfect  operation. 
The  best  operator  will  sometimes  fail 
on  the  second  operation  if  he  inserts  the 
second  filling  in  the  same  way  as  the  first 
one.  Trequently,  when  the  second  fill- 
ing is  properly  made,  failure  follows  by 
inability  to  perfectly  finish  and  polish 
the  filling. 

For  the  preservation  of  a  tooth  it  is 
in  my  opinion  essential  that  the  filling 
should  be  finished  just  as  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  seeing  an  inlay  finished,  and  it 
is  this  difficulty — that  of  being  sure  of 
the  perfection  of  the  second  filling — 
that  has  led  me  to  adopt  the  easier 
method  of  inserting  inlays  in  such  cav- 
ities. I  consider  this  method  not  only 
beneficial,  but  at  the  same  time  it  can  be 
used  by  those  of  us  who  care  to  adopt  it 
for  comparative  purposes. 

By  having  in  the  mesio-occluso-ap- 
proxlmal  surface  of  a  molar  a  cemented 
gold  filling,  and  in  the  adjoining  disto- 
occluso-approximal  surface  a  cemented 
gold  inlay,  there  will,  after  intervals  of 
five,  ten,  or  fifteen  years,  be  given  to 
the  one  having  the  care  of  such  a  mouth 
better  opportunities  to  form  accurate 
opinions  on  the  comparative  durability, 
than  any  present-day  theorizing. 

Dr.  Ottolengui.  Dr.  Rhein  has  ex- 
plained why  he  likes  a  filling  which  is 
inserted  in  this  manner  with  cement  in 
the  major  portion  of  it.  The  main  point 
is  that  in  the  ordinary  inlay,  cemented 
in,  there  might  come  a  time  when  the 
unprotected  enamel  would  become  de- 
stroyed by  cleavage.  I  admit  that,  but  if 
you  are  going  to  make  a  mechanically 
perfect  contact  of  gold  around  these 


margins,  why  do  you  want  any  cement  at 
all? 

It  is  my  idea  that  if  you  put  a  porce- 
lain inlay  in  one  approximal  surface  of 
a  tooth,  and  fill  the  adjacent  tooth  with 
gold  in  the  way  described,  in  time  those 
two  fillings  may  come  back  to  you  some- 
what in  this  condition :  you  may  find  a 
cleavage  of  the  enamel  on  the  incisal 
edge  of  the  tooth  which  is  filled  with 
porcelain,,  but  I  think  very  much  earlier 
than  that  you  will  find  some  recurrence 
of  caries  along  the  border  of  the  gold 
filling. 

I  believe  there  is  more  recurrence  of 
caries  around  the  gold  margin  liian 
around  a  margin  which  has  cement  over 
it,  and  that,  I  think,  was  the  prime  point 
for  discussion.  I  believe  that  the  inlay 
cemented  into  a  tooth  will  resist  raries 
longer  than  enamel  covered  with  gold. 
There  are  of  course  places  where  stress 
and  cleavage  demand  the  protection  of 
the  enamel  edges  with  gold. 

We  should  use  discretion,  and  we  can- 
not have  discretion  without  knowledge. 
I  believe  that  no  greater  damage  coold 
be  done  to  dentistry  than  to  do  affat 
with  cemented  inlays,  but  there  would 
be  no  greater  disaster  than  to  stop  teach- 
ing men  to  fill  teeth  in  the  old  way. 
Enamel  edges  should  be  covered  whether 
there  is  an  inlay  or  the  kind  of  filling 
advocated  here,  and  you  must  know 
where  it  will  be  safe  to  put  in  a  fill- 
ing entirely  of  porcelain,  regardless  of 
whether  there  is  a  little  cement  showing 
on  the  edges  or  not. 

Dr.  Rhein.  I  want  to  make  dear 
the  point  that  with  the  method  outlined 
by  Dr.  Head  the  margins  or  enamel  have 
absolutely  no  cement  under  them:  that 
the  rest  of  the  inner  periphery  of  the 
tooth  is  thoroughly  lined  with  a  cement 
up  to  the  marginal  point,  in  order  to  gel 
an  absolutely  hermetical  sealing  of  that 
cavity,  because  it  is  almost  an  axiom 
among  us  that  it  is  necewaiy  to  her- 
metically seal  a  cavity  to  preserve  it. 

Dr.  Ottolengui.  You  cannot  do  it 
with  gold;  I  know  I  cannot. 

Dr.  Rhein.  The  only  reason  Vt. 
Ottolengui  cannot  do  it  is  because  he  is 
not  willing  to  learn  how.    That  is 
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about  the  only  answer  I  can  give  to 
such  a  broad  assertion,  and  I  say  it  not 
because  two  or  three  fillings  are  pre- 
served in  that  way,  nor  do  I  say  that  such 
a  thing  as  recurrence  of  decay  has  never 
occurred  in  my  practice,  but  that  the 
possibility  of  recurrence  of  decay  around 
the  gingival  margin  of  the  enamel  is  so 
small — many  operations  going  back  for 
twenty-five  years — that  it  is  not  worth 
considering. 

Dr.  Ottolengoi.  That  is,  in  your 
practice  and  mine,  but  not  in  that  of 
everybody. 

Ih".  Rhein.  The  point  I  want  to  make 

clear  is  the  following:  It  is  thig  little 
volume  of  cement  that  prevents  the  her- 
raetical  sealing  of  the  cavity,  and  agree- 
ing as  I  do  with  Dr.  Head's  idea,  that 
there  is  no  zinc  oxyphosphate  that  has 
ever  been  made  that  is  not  more  or  less 
porous  in  character,  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  getting  hermetical  sealing  of 
the  cavity  if  cement  be  used  at  the 
enamel  margin. 

Dr.  OxTOLENGUi.  What  is  your  ce- 
ment there  for?  Why  do  you  have  any 
cement  in  that  margin? 

Dr.  Bhetn.  Because  you  get  a  better 
adaptation  to  the  inner  periphery  of  the 
teeth,  with  less  stress  on  the  teeth  than 
can  be  obtained  in  any  other  way.  That 
is  the  important  reason  for  its  being 
there,  and  it  also  acts  as  an  interposing 
space  between  the  tooth  and  the  thermal 
effect  that  passes  through  the  metallic 
substance. 

There  are  many  theories  in  regard  to 

the  permeability  of  zinc  oxyphosphate. 
Zinc  osyphlorid  is  not  as  porous  as  gold, 
as  in  cutting  out  a  zinc  oxychlorid  fill- 
ing you  must  realize  the  difference  in 
hardness  and  lack  of  permeability  that 
exists  between  these  two  substances ;  that 
alone  proves  the  correctness  of  the  clin- 
ical observation  of  Dr.  Head  in  regard  to 
the  permeability  of  the  oxyphosphates. 

Dr.  Head.  Dr.  Ottolengoi,  will  you 
re-state  the  question  so  that  I  can  under- 
stand it? 

Dr.  OTTOLENGtri.  I  have  imderstood 
that  those  who  fayor  cementing  joints 
claim  that  the  cement  prevents  recurrence 
of  caries — why,  we  have  not  been  decid- 


edly told.  If  that  be  true  in  inlays, 
where  the  cement  comes  completely  to 
the  surface,  and  if,  in  the  hands  of  good 
operators,  caries  has  recurred  around  fill- 
ings where  there  is  no  cement,  because 
it  has  reached  that  invisible  margin,  the 
gold  and  enamel,  and  if  it  be  true  that 
cementing  stops  it,  I  want  to  know  what 
you  gain  by  having  cement  under'the 
filling  when  you  are  going  to  wipe  ofE 
the  very  part  you  want  to  save — the 
enamel. 

Dr.  Head.  I  am  very  glad  to  answer 
that  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  Cement 
saves  the  tooth  in  the  same  way  that  gold 
saves  it.  Cement  filling  saves  it  by  ex- 
cluding the  decay-forming  bacteria  from 
the  substance  of  the  tooth ;  and  that,  I 
think,  is  the  way  any  filling  will  save 
a  tooth.  They  may  work  bv  different 
methods,  but  that  is  the  object,  and 
that  is  what  they  are  made  for;  Now,  if 
we  had  a  gold  filling  that  absolutely 
adhered  everywhere  to  the  enamel  wall, 
or  to  the  cavity  wall,  we  would  have, 
in  my  opinion,  a  gold  filling  that  would 
be  as  perfect  in  saving  the  teeth  as  the 
cement.  There  are  in  the  hammered 
gold  fillings  always  some  air-spaces  be- 
tween the  gold  and  the  tooth-structure; 
but  these  air-spaces,  unlike  those  in  ce- 
ment, do  not  effectively  discourage  bacte- 
rial growth.  These  spaces  are  sufBciently 
large  to  allow  for  the  entrance  of  not 
only  one  or  two  bacteria,  but  a  colony 
of  them  sufficiently  numerous  to  cause 
decay. 

Dr.  OTTOLENQn.    Do  you  mean  the 

bacteria  go  through  the  metal,  or  between 
the  metal  and  the  tooth? 

Dr.  Head.  Between  the  metal  and 
the  tooth;  not  only  in  the  gold,  but  also 
between  the  gold  and  the  enamel.  If 
there  are  imperfections  in  the  gold,  there 
will  also  in  all  probability  be  imperfec- 
tions between  the  gold  and  the  tooth,  and 
the  latter  are  the  dangerous  ones.  It 
is  of  those  spaces  that  I  speak. 

If  the  gold  were  to  seal  the  cavity  per- 
fectly it  would  be  as  good  as  cement,  but 
we  loiow  that  it  does  not. 

If  the  gold  filling  is  hammered  in  in 
the  ordinary  way— and  we  will  grant  for 
the  sake  of  argument  that  you  may  get 
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a  perfect  seal  on  the  edge — what  will  be 
tiie  reenlt?  We  all  know  there  is  a  cer- 
tain rate  of  wear  to  every  gold  filling. 
There  is  also  a  certain  rate  of  wear  to 
tooth-substance.  While  there  may  be  a 
perfect  edge  for  one  or  two  years,  event- 
ually an  air-space  will  ^pear  leading  to 
the  floor  of  the  cavity.  When  the  cement 
protects  the  edge,  or  reaches  up  to  a  short 
distance  from  it,  we  have  an  absolutely 
adhesive  gold  filling,  and  one  which  will 
preserve  the  tooth. 

If  you  have  cleaned  off  the  enamel 
maigin,  and  have  had  a  space  of  a  thirty- 
second  of  an  inch  to  build  up  with  gold, 
you  can  feel  that  the  dentin  is  fully  pro- 
tected by  the  cement.  A  gold  filling 
lined  with  cement  that  makes  it  adhesive 
from  top  to  bottom  is,  I  think,  a  filling 
that — barring  fracture — will  be  good  as 
long  as  the  tooth  remains  in  its  socket. 

Dr.  Ottolengui.  Mr.  President,  I 
just  want  to  make  my  meaning  plain.  I 
am  not  talking  of  gold  fillings.  I  believe 
a  gold  filling  can  he  put  in  without  any 
cement.  In  other  words,  I  wanted  to 
know  why  you  put  that  cement  there  for 
protection. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Hannino.  The  members 
this  evening  are  talking  about  cement 
margins.  I  believe  the  cement  preserves 
the  tooth  because  it  is  more  compatible 
with  tooth-structure.  I  do  not  at  all 
agree  with  Dr.  Ottolengui  that  the  all- 
gold  filling  will  preserve  a  tooth  best. 

Dr.  Ottolengui.  I  said  a  gold  filling 
with  cement  that  does  not  come  over  to 
the  margin. 

Dr.  Hankino.  There  I  agree  with 
you.  The  best  gold  operators  meet  with 
recurrence  of  decay  at  times.  I  believe 
cement  is  the  best  tooth-preservative. 

Every  man  who  has  spoken  about  ce- 
ment on  the  margins  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing,  has  said  that  the  smaller  the 
amount  of  cement  exposed  in  the  joint 
of  any  kind  of  filling,  the  less  liability 
there  is  to  recurrence  of  decay.  Then 
why  not  use  a  good  bulk  of  cement  to 
protect  the  tooth  from  thermal  shocks, 
and  then  have  the  metal  filling  so  placed 
that  the  tooth  will  not  disintegrate,  and 
the  margins  as  perfect  as  possible  with- 
out the  exposure  of  cement. 


I  think  a  good  many  men  will  not 
acknowledge,  even  to  themselves,  that 
the  metal  has  really  caused  more  recur- 
rence of  decay  under  gold  fillings  than 
anything  else.  They  are  so  afraid  thej 
will  not  get  the  specific  gravity.  Yon 
would  think  they  were  trying  to  knock 
the  tooth  out.  If  they  used  softer  gold 
and  hand  pressure  it  would  be  better. 

Very  many  of  these  old  fillings  w«K 
not  inserted  with  the  aid  of  the  mallet 
at  all.  They  were  put  in  by  hand;  the 
tooth  was  not  poxmded  to  pieces.  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  mal- 
let. Fillings  fail  because  the  maigin  is 
simply  battered,  knocked  all  to  pieces. 

Dr.  Bboomell.  I  would  like  to  take 
exception  to  Dr.  Head's  idea  that  the 
bacteria  find  their  way  through  porous 
gold  fillings. 

Dr.  Head.   I  never  said  that. 

Dr.  Bboomell.  I  so  understood  Dr. 
Head^s  remark.  He  would  have  ns  be- 
lieve that  the  porosity  of  a  gold  filling, 
or  the  lack  of  condensation,  is  responsible 
for  the  recurrence  of  decay  sunply  be- 
cause the  bacteria  enter  these  small  crev- 
ices in  the  filling. 

I  wn  not  of  the  opinion  that  the  bac-  ■ 
teria,  in  recurrence  of  decay,  necessarily 
have  to  enter  the  tooth  in  any  way  what- 
ever. I  think  they  may  be  under  the  fill- 
ing in  a  latent  condition,  and  we  all 
know  that  all  that  is  necessary  to  make 
them  active  is  heat  and  moisture ;  and  if 
there  is  a  leak  in  the  filling,  so  that  a 
sufficient  amount  of  moisture  can  enter 
— we  already  have  the  heat — we  will  have 
recurrence  of  decay  through  the  renewed 
activity  of  the  bacteria. 

The  question  of  enamel  rods  has  been 
touched  upon,  and  the  possibility  of  their 
breaking  down  under  certain  stress  and 
strain  has  been  mentioned. 

I  have  never  been  very  much  of  a  be- 
liever in  this  careful  consideration  of  the 
direction  of  the  enamel  rods  in  the  prep- 
aration of  a  cavity.  If  it  were  possible  to 
establish  in  our  minds  just  what  direc- 
tion these  rods  took  in  every  ease,  we 
might  then  proceed  to  prepare  the  cavity 
under  certain  definite  rules. 

Of  course,  we  know  that  in  certain  ex- 
posed surfaces,  like  the  labial  surfaces 
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of  incisor  teeth,  they  do  take  definite  di- 
rection; but  when  we  come  to  the  com- 
plex teeth — the  canines — on  the  occlusal 
surface  as  well  as  on  the  approzimal 
surfaces,  the  direction  of  the  enamel  rods 
is  60  very  complex  that  it  is  simply  im- 
possible in  the  preparation  of  a  cavity 
to  take  them  into  consideraiioiL  I  be- 
lieve, as  the  last  speaker  said,  that  the 
greatest  damage  results  through  the 
hammering  and  breaking  down  of  the 
enamel  rods,  rather  than  through  any 
subsequent  strain  placed  upon  them. 

The  PsEsiDENT.  Has  Dr.  Oapon  any- 
thing to  add? 

Dr.  W.  A.  Capon.  Only  just  to  apolo- 
gize for  not  quite  understanding  the  sub- 
ject. I  thought  it  was  cemented  inlays 
we  were  talking  about.  I  did  not  know 
it  was  what  we  called  combination  fill- 
ings, which  have  been  in  use  for  a  great 
many  years;  otherwise  I  might  have 
made  the  discussion  cover  considerably 
more  ground,  because  I  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  experience  in  using  gold  and  al- 
loy in  the  form  of  cemented  fillings.  I 
nuderstood  the  subject  was  cemented 
fillings  from  the  porcelain  and  gold 
standpoint,  and  it  is  in  this  light  that  my 
discussion  must  be  considered. 

Dr.  Hrad.  .  Dr.  Broomell  thinks  I 
said  that  bacteria  which  get  into  the  gold 
filling  could  cause  decay  in  that  filling. 
I  said  that,  the  filling  having  air-spaces 
throughout  it,  bacteria  could  leak  in. 
They  could  not  possibly  harm  the  sub- 
stance of  the  gold,  but  would  travel  be- 
tween the  gold  and  the  tooth-snbstance, 
and  eventually  cause  caries. 

Dr.  Broomell  made  a  statement  to- 
night which  surprised  me.  He  said  it  was 
not  only  the  bacteria  getting  into  the 
cavity  that  might  cause  decay,  but  the 
living  bacteria  that  were  left  in  the  tooth- 
snbstance  after  the  filling  was  inserted. 

Dr.  Broomell.  I  tried  to  say  that 
there  frequently  remained  in  a  tooth, 
after  filling  it,  certain  bacteria,  which 
were  simply  lying  there  waiting  for  mois- 
ture to  bring  them  again  to  activity. 

Dr.  Head.  Even  when  they  are  killed 
with  pure  carbolic  acid  ? 

Dr.  Broomell.  Well,  are  you  sure 
von  have  killed  them? 


Dr.  Head.  The  point  is  this :  It  de- 
pends entirely  upon  how  Dr,  Broomell 
prepares  the  cavity.  I  prepare  and  cut 
away  sufficiently  to  know  that  there  are 
practically  no  bacteria  left  within,  and  as 
regards  the  heat  and  moisture,  you  al- 
ways find  that  in  a  tooth.  A  tooth  is  por- 
ous ;  how  are  you  going  to  keep  moisture 
away  ?  Is  it  not  a  question  of  food  sup- 
ply? Under  the  circumstances,  if  the 
bacteria  are  there,  why  don't  they  start 
up  at  once?  Under  what . conditions  is 
there  going  to  be  more  heat  and  moisture 
than  there  is  already  ? 

If  you  prepare  your  cavities  properly 
there  will  not  be  any  dangerous  amount 
of  bacteria  left  inside;  these  should  be 
sterilized. 

Dr.  Broomell.  They  are  in  the  pulp. 

Dr.  Head.  Then  devitalize  the  pulp. 
An  admission  that  enough  bacteria  are 
left  to  cause  decay  is  in  my  opinion  an 
admission  that  the  work  is  not  thorough. 
When  the  tooth  is  developed,  and  the  api- 
cal foramen  is  completed,  the  pulp  is  of 
very  little  importance  in  comparison  to 
the  knowledge  that  yon  have  a  thor- 
oughly aseptic  condition  within. 

Dr.  Ottolexoui.  May  I  ask  a  ques- 
tion ?  Do  you  ever  fill  a  tooth  the  same 
day  you  prepare  the  cavity? 

Dr.  Head.   Certainly  I  do. 

Dr.  Ottolengui.  Then  you  leave 
some  bacteria. 

Dr.  Head.  I  am  sure  of  the  cleanli- 
ness inside,  and  I  am  sure  I  do  not  leave 
infection  there. 

Dr.  Ottolenoui.  Ton  are  sure  of  a 
macroecopicai  cleanliness,  and  not  mi- 
croscopical cleanliness. 

Dr.  Head.  I  feel  sure  I  have  killed 
them ;  or  if  not,  I  have  sent  them  to  sleep 
so  they  won't  wake  for  a  long  time. 

Dr.  Ottolengui.  Dr.  Miller  proves 
that  they  live  twenty-four  hours  in  car- 
bolic acid. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Walker  moved  a  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  to  Drs.  Broomell,  Capon,  and 
Head  for  their  very  interesting  presenta- 
tion of  the  subject. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  carried. 

Adjournment. 

Wm.  B.  Dunning,  D.D.8., 
Editor  N.  Y.  Odont  8oe. 
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BBFOBT  OF  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  DBNTAIj  BEUIBF 

COBIBIJTTBB. 


To  THE  National  Dental  Associa- 
tion, AND  TO  THE  DENTISTS,  DENTAL 

Supply  Dealebs,  and  Oihebs  who 
contbifiuted  to  the  belief  of  the 

STBiCKEN  Dentists  op  California: 

Dear  Friends,— On  April  18,  1906, 
the  city  of  San  Francisco  was  over- 
whelmed with  the  greatest  double  dis- 
aster of  earthquake  and  fire  that  has 
ever  been  visited  upon  any  city  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  and  which  resulted 
in  the  death  of  several  hundred  persons 
and  in  a  property  loss  of  over  $300,000,- 
000. 

Our  profession  was  severely  afflicted 
by  this  catastrophe,  two  deaths  having 
been  recorded  as  the  direct  result  of  the 
earthquake — ^Dr.  C.  L.  McPike  of  San 
Francisco  and  Dr.  Warren  DeCrow  of 
San  Jos6,  and  out  of  559  dental  practi- 
tioners in  San  Francisco  over  500  were 
burned  out,  losing  their  entire  profes- 
sional outfits,  and  many  of  their  homes  as 
well. 

The  days  of  the  earthquake  and  the 
fire  and  those  immediately  following 
were  dark  days  indeed  to  the  people  of 
San  Francisco,  but  the  energy  and  dis- 
patch with  which  the  entire  country  re- 
sponded so  generously  to  our  cry  for  help 
will  never  be  forgotten  by  our  then 
crushed  and  destitute  people.  Provi- 
sions, clothing,  and  money  came  pouring 
into  the  city,  while  the  flames  were  still 
devouring  the  business  property  and  the 
homes  of  our  citizens;  and  but  for  this 
timely  assistance  the  suffering  from  the 
pangs  of  hunger  and  cold  would  have 
been  much  greater  than  they  were.  Des- 
titution at  this  time  was  so  great  that 
many  of  our  own  profession  were  by  their 
necessities  compelled  to  enter  the  ''bread 
line,"  while  others  were  forced  to  live 
for  several  days  md  weeks  in  the 
■''refugee  camps/* 

Our  people  were,  however,  possessed 


with  a  superb  courage  which  arose  above 
the  depressing  influences  of  their  sur- 
roundings, and  they  soon  began  to  plan 
for  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  and  re- 
habilitating their  business. 

The  members  of  our  own  profession 
were  at  first  greatly  discouraged  over 
the  prospects  of  re-establishing  their 
practice,  as  their  clientele  was  scattered 
to  the  four  winds  of  the  earth.  More 
than  250,000  people  left  the  city  during 
the  first  week  following  the  disaster, 
which  made  the  prospects  of  earning  a 
living  along  professional  lines  look  very 
dubious  indeed.  As  a  result  of  this, 
many  dentists  abandoned  their  profes- 
sion and  went  to  work  at  anything  that 
would  furnish  a  sufficient  income  to  keep 
the  wolf  of  want  from  the  door.  Some 
even  became  day  laborers,  shipping 
clerks,  teamsters,  etc. 

It  was  not  necessary  for  tJie  dentists  of 
San  Francisco  to  send  out  a  special  plea 
for  help,  from  the  fact  that  before  they 
had  time  to  think  of  asking  for  such  as- 
sistance money  began  coming  in  by  tele- 
graph, being  sent  to  the  undersigned 
committee,  which  was  appointed  by  the 
Chicago  dentists  and  dealers,  and  after- 
ward ratified  by  the  dentists  of  other 
cities  and  by  the  Executive  Council  of 
the  National  Dental  Association. 

The  committee  began  its  relief  work 
immediately  after  the  receipt  of  the  first 
donation,  $2000,  which  came  forth  from 
Chicago,  and  reached  us  on  April  25th. 
Notices  were  placed  in  the  newspapers 
stating  that  a  Dentists'  Relief  Committee 
had  been  appointed  and  that  money  was 
being  forwarded  from  the  dentists  and 
dealers  of  the  country  for  the  relief  of 
members  of  the  profession,  dealers,  and 
their  employees,  who  were  in  need  of 
financial  assistance.  At  the  second  meet- 
ing of  the  committee  it  was  resolved 
that,  inasmuch  as  nearly  every  dentist 
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in  San  Francisco  had  sufiFered  consider- 
able loss  by  the  disaster  and  that  many 
of  them  were  left  entirely  destitute,  the 
sum  given  to  each  member  would  of  ne- 
cessity have  to  be  small,  as  we  had  no 
idea  now  much  would  be  contributed  by 
the  profession  for  this  purpose.  It  was 
therefore  decided  that  we  would  not  be 
justified  at  this  stage  of  our  work  in  giv- 
ing to  any  individual  a  larger  sum  than 
$20,  except  in  urgent  cases  of  need  caused 
by  sickness,  death,  etc.,  and  that  as  far  as 
possible  this  money  be  given  for  instru- 
ments with  which  the  recipient  could  be- 
gin to  do  a  little  practice.  At  this  stage 
of  our  work  the  dental  dealers  of  San 
Francisco  agreed  to  accept  our  order  of 
twenty  dollars  upon  them  for  instru- 
ments at  a  face  value  of  $37;  in  other 
words,  they  agreed  to  sell  $37  worth  of 
instruments  for  $20,  which  was  practi- 
cally wholesale  price.  Later,  when  more 
money  bad  been  received,  we  sent  out 
word  that  a  second  sum  of  $30  was  avail- 
able for  such  as  needed  further  relief. 
Many  never  applied  for  second  relief, 
hence  a  surplus  was  left  in  our  hands  to 
be  disposed  of. 

For  a  time  your  committee  held  weekly 
meetings,  later  bi-weekly,  and  then,  as 
the  demands  upon  their  time  became  less, 
they  met  but  once  each  month.  For  the 
last  four  months  there  have  been  practi- 
cally no  requests  for  assistance,  and  the 
work  of  the  committee  would  have  been 
closed  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the 
new  year  but  for  the  illness  of  the  chair- 
man. 

On  April  13,  1907,  the  committee  met 
for  the  last  time,  and  after  auditing  the 
accounts  of  the  treasurer,  ordered  his  re- 
port to  be  printed  in  the  dental  jour- 
nals, a  copy  of  the  complete  report  to  be 
forwarded  to  each  of  them  with  a  request 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  June  issue  of 
the  journal. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolution 
was  then  passed  by  a  unanimous  vote  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  present  at 
the  meeting : 

Whereas,  There  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
"Su  Fnuciseo  Dental  Relief  Committee  the 
nun  of  $3969.76  after  having  discharged  our 
dnties  to  the  beat  of  our  ability  in  relieving 

[vol.  xux.— 46] 


the  distress  of  the  dental  profeasion  caused 
by  the  April  disaster,  and  there  being  no 
further  urgent  need  for  the  money  iu  connec- 
tion with  the  relief  woric;  therefore  be  it 
Resolved,  That  the  balance  of  the  money 
now  in  our  hands  be  turned  over  to  the 
National  Dmtal  Associatfon,  to  be  used  as 
a  nucleus  for  a  National  Relief  Fund,  the 
same  to  be  invested  in  securities  which  can 
be  quickly  realised  upon  in  case  of  necessity ; 
the  interest  of  which  may  be  employed  for  the 
use  of  worthy  superannuated  dentists,  and 
the  principal  available  for  the  relief  of  den- 
tists who  may  suffer  from  any  calamity,  such 
as  flood,  earthquake,  or  fire. 

Appended  hereto  is  the  report  of  the 
treasurer.  From  this  report  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  only  expenses  incurred  by 
the  committee  were  for  necessary  clerical 
help,  newspaper  advertising,  printing, 
stationery,  and  postage. 

In  passing  the  preceding  resolution, 
which  establishes  a  fund  for  worthy  su- 
perannuated dentists,  it  is  earnestly 
hoped  that  the  profession  will  become  in- 
terested in  increasing  the  fund  until  it 
shall  reach  a  sum  of  not  less  than  $50,- 
000.  'No  more  worthy  object  can  engage 
the  attention  of  the  profession  than  that 
of  providing  for  the  worthy  members  of 
our  profession  who,  by  misfortune  coming 
to  themselves  or  others  in  their  declining 
years,  are  cast  upon  the  charity  of  a 
sometimes  cold  and  unfeeling  world. 

TRKASURER'S  REPORT. 
Receipt*. 
Ajfril  1906. 

23th.  Chicago  dentists  and  dealers  $2,000.00 
if  ay. 

12th.  Chicago  dentists  and  dealers  1,000.00 
mh.  Mrs.  G.  h.  Goddard,  Berkley, 


Oal   100.00 

SSd.   Fourth  International  Dental 

Congress   750.00 

S&th.  Items  of  Intereat  fund   3,460.00 

28th.  National  Dental  Relief  Com- 
mittee   (J.    D.  Patterson, 

Treas.)    5S0.00 

SSth.  Dr.  F.  H.  MacDonald   12.00 

SUt.  National  Dental  Relief  Com- 
mittee   225.00 

Slst.  Iteme  of  Interest  fund   1,200.00 

Slat.  North  Carolina  Dmtal  Asso- 
ciation   255.00 
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JUM. 

lOtk.  Denver,  Colo.,  dentiBts   1250.00 

ISfh.  Lob  Angeles,  Oal.,  dentists..  300.00 

19ik.  Boston,  Maas.,  dentists  ..  1,000.00 

19th.  KaUonal  Dental  Relief  Com- 
mittee   780.00 

19th.  Dr.  Jas.  MeManus,  Hartford, 

Conn   10.00 

19th.  ColumbuB,  Ohio,  dentists   100.00 

rtth.  National  DenUl  Relief  Com- 
mittee   240.00 

July. 

Sd.  Georgia  State  Dental  Asso- 
ciation   100.00 

10th.  Dmtttl  Coamoa  fund   600.00 

10th.  The  S.  8.  White  Dcntel  Mfg. 

Co.    1,000.00 

Itth.  Portland,  Ore.,  dentists   600.00 

jLi^uat. 

2d.  National  Dental  Relief  Com- 
mittee   42.76 

6th.  National  Dental  Relief  Com- 
mittee   72.00 


September. 

9th.  National  Dental  Relief  Com- 
mittee   WUO 

StOth.  Colorado  State  Dental  Asso- 

oiation    liOM 

Deoemher. 

SOth.  Chicago  dentists  and  dealers  500.00 
  tl5.MM( 

DisborseDienta. 

ISeUef  orden,  itemieed  M  report,  are  here  f^nm 
in  (ofal.1 

Relief  obdebs    $10,759.50 

Printing   $24.26 

Newspaper  announcementa.  6S.40 

Mimeograph  woric   19.26 

Postage    22.76 

Clerical  service   316.00 

Freif^t    on  second-hand 

chairs  from  Boston   32.69 

  47fli0 

$11,23^.70 

Balance  on  hand  AprU  13,  1007..  3,1W9.75 

$15,2(».45 

J.  S.  Marshall,  Chairman. 
L.  Tan  Obdbh^  Secreiarg. 
Thos.  R.  Edwabds,  Treasurer. 

A.  Babe.  J.  H.  Hatch. 

H.  P.  Cablton.  C.  a.  Littok. 

L.  L.  DONBAH.  Wm.  F.  Shabp. 
J.  M.  Dunn. 
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EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT; 


COKCEBNIKG    DBNTAI.  LIBBABIIiS. 

We  note  with  much  satisfaction  the  growing  interest  mani- 
fested in  various  directions  in  the  creation  of  dental  libraries  by 
the  dental  profession  itself.  An  interest  among  dentists  in  the 
literature  of  dentistry  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  It  is 
true  that  several  notable  private  collections  of  dental  literature 
have  been  made  by  individuals,  €.gi  the  collection  of  the  late 
Dr.  H.  J.  McKellops,  now  in  possession  of  the  Dental  Department 
of  Washington  University;  those  of  Dr.  A.  L.  Northrop  of  New 
York,  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Trueman  of  Philadelphia,  of  Dr.  S.  A.  Freeman 
of  Buffalo,  of  John  E.  Grevers  of  Ajnsterdam,  of  A.  Stemfeld  of 
Munich,  and  a  few  others.  Some  dental  societies  and  a  number 
of  dental  colleges  have  also  created  dental  libraries,  and  a  few  of 
the  great  national  libraries — for  example,  La  Bibliotheque  Nation- 
ale,  Paris,  and  the  libraiy  of  the  Surgeon-general's  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.-— contain  important  collections  of  dental  publications. 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  general  interest  among  dentists  in  the 
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literature  of  their  profession  has  been  limited,  and  the  average 
dentist  apparently  confines  his  professional  reading  to  a  few  cur- 
rent periodicals. 

In  the  February  issue  of  the  Dental  Cosmos  we  published 
an  announcement  of  the  creation  of  a  dental  library  in  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  in  connection  with  the  new  Carnegie  Library  of  that 
city,  and  the  formation  of  a  dental  library  committee  acting 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Ohio  State  Dental  Society,  charged  with 
the  duty  of  promoting  an  interest  in  the  dental  library  and  of 
securing  funds  and  contributions  of  books  and  other  literature 
toward  the  enlarging  of  the  library  collection.  The  central  loca- 
tion of  the  library  will  make  it  accessible  to  dentists  throughout 
the  state,  and  the  enthusiastic  interest  and  energy  of  its  pro- 
moters argue  favorably  in  respect  to  the  successful  fulfilment  of 
their  purpose. 

During  the  latter  part  of  April  just  passed  a  similar  mo\'e- 
ment  has  been  inaugurated  in  Springfield,  Mass.  The  City 
Library  Committee  of  Springfield  has  invited  the  local  dentists 
and  physicians  to  join  in  the  formation  of  a  medical  and  dental 
library  as  a  part  of  the  City  Library  plan  and  under  its  auspices. 
The  movement  has  been  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  dentists 
of  Springfield,  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  well-selected  com- 
mittee promises  to  bear  practical  fruit. 

The  growing  interest  in  dental  literature  which  these  move- 
ments manifest  is  encouraging  because  it  gives  practical  evidence 
of  a  new  stage  of  development  in  our  professional  work.  The 
criticism  has  often  been  made — and  too  often  it  has  been  war- 
ranted— that  the  dental  profession  was  not  a  reading  professioD: 
that  dentists  as  a  class  were  not  so  familiar  as  they  should  be 
with  the  literature  of  their  calling.  That  in  very  many  instanoes 
this  criticism  has  its  foundation  in  fact  is  evident  from  the  con- 
stant repetition  of  ideas  in  all  departments  of  our  work  which 
are  recorded  and  re-recorded  throughout  our  literature.  Anyone 
who  has  kept  in  touch  with  the  records  of  dentistry  can  testi^' 
to  the  chronic  habit  which  certain  ideas  seem  to  possess  of  being 
bom  again  with  each  new  generation  of  dentists — indeed,  often 
with  each  set  of  graduating  classes  that  annually  go  out  from  our 
colleges.  This  would  be  less  likely  to  occur  if  the  originators  of 
these  ideas  were  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  records  of  the 
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past,  to  discover  the  existing  state  of  the  art — as,  for  example, 
the  inventor  of  a  presumably  patentable  device  is  compelled  to  do 
when  seeking  to  secure  government  protection  of  his  rights  to  his 
invention.  It  is  not  presumed  that  it  is  necessary^  even  were  it 
possible,  that  a  man  should  know  all  that  has  been  recorded  in 
the  lines  of  his  professional  work ;  but  it  is  presumed  that  no 
man  is  warranted  in  rushing  into  print  with  an  idea  that  has 
been  published  many  times  previously  and  with  which  a  consid- 
erable number  of  his  colleagues  are  already  familiar.  It  is  this 
unfortunate  tendency  that  gives  rise  to  the  common  complaint 
that  our  journals  and  text-books  are  filled  with  a  rehash  of  old 
ideas — a  complaint  that  would  be  without  foundation  if  writers 
would  study  the  literature  of  their  topics  before  publishing. 

Medicine  has  grown  past  the  stage  where  such  criticism  is 
generally  applicable  to  its  publications,  at  least  in  any  like 
degree,  and  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek :  First,  the  reading 
habit  among  physicians  is  more  generally  developed,  owing  to  the 
greater  age  of  medicine  as  a  profession,  the  greater  competition, 
and  the  more  important  vital  issues  with  which  medicine  has  to 
deal — all  of  which  compel  a  closer  attention  to  the  steps  of  medi- 
cal progress  by  those  enlisted  in  the  work.  Secondly,  the  demand 
for  access  to  the  sources  of  medical  literature  has  stimulated  the 
growth  of  medical  libraries,  and  these  repositories  of  medical 
hterature  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  large  centers  of  population ; 
and  hence  it  is  that  it  is  a  common  and  accepted  characteristic  of 
medical  writers  to  manifest  a  familiarity  with  the  work  of  col- 
lateral writers,  which  as  a  general  thing  is  conspicuous  in  dental 
writings  by  its  absence.  The  failure  to  refer  to  the  bibliography 
of  a  subject  is  a  common  fault  of  dental  writers,  and  one  which 
should  be  corrected — not  only  because  a  lack  of  knowledge  of 
previous  contributions  on  a  given  subject  is  the  essential  reason 
why  we  are  loaded  down  with  a  useless  repetition  of  records,  but 
also  because  it  is  a  fruitful  source  of  misunderstandings  and  much 
polemical  controversy  as  to  priority  and  originality  which  could 
be  easily  avoided. 

As  a  first  step  toward  the  correction  of  these  difiiculties  and 
a  radical  improvement  in  our  literature,  the  establishment  of 
dental  libraries,  repositories  of  our  literature  easily  accessible  to 
our  profession,  is  pre-eminently  necessary.    The  creation   of  a 
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dental  library  is  not  the  work  of  a  day,  but  of  years,  and  it  can 
only  be  done  when  actively  supported  by  the  unremitting  interest 
and  enthusiasm  of  those  concerned;  and  by  "those  concerned'',  let 
it  be  understood,  is  meant  the  whole  dental  profession.  The 
material  is  not  lacking,  but  what  is  needed  is  that  wherever  and 
whenever  a  movement  toward  the  creation  of  a  dental  library  is 
initiated,  that  fkct  should  appeal  to  every  dentist  accesdble  to 
such  a  center,  and  he  should  regard  it  as  his  individual  duty  to 
further  the  work.  Every  practitioner  accumulates  quantities  of 
books  and  periodicals  that  would  be  doing  better  service  both  tu 
himself  and  his  colleagues  if  they  were  gathered  together  in  con- 
nection with  other  such  collections  and  arranged  and  classified 
under  the  methodical  and  accessible  plans  of  a  well-managed 
library.  Files  of  periodicals  could  in  this  way  be  easily  com- 
pleted and  kept  so  that  they  could  be  consulted  for  reference  or 
studied  by  all  interested ;  whereas  under  ordinary  circumstanoes 
they  too  often  find  their  way  to  the  furnace  or  waste-paper  heap 
and  are  thus  totally  lost. 

We  commend  the  dental  Ubrary  question  to  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  dental  profession  as  a  whole.  It  is  high  lime 
that  we  had  a  representative  and  complete  dental  library  at  our 
national  capital,  and  as  many  local  libraries  as  can  be  created. 
With  a  view  to  the  further  promotion  of  this  object,  and  as  an 
important  initial  step  in  bringing  about  a  closer  relationship 
among  those  interested  in  the  making  of  dental  libraries,  the 
Editor  of  the  Dental  Cosmos  invites  all  who  have  this  work  at 
heart  to  inform  him  as  to  what  collections  they  have  thus  far 
made  or  may  have  in  view,  the  purpose  being  to  publish  later  a 
list  of  dental  library  workers  so  that  an  arrangement  for  mutual  i 
helpfulness  in  the  way  of  exchanges,  etc,  can  be  brought  aboat 
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CmJucuJ  bjr  JUUO  ENDELMAN,  Di>3. 


[Revue  Odontoloffigue,  Paris,  March  1907-1 
RECURRENT  BULLOUS  STOMATITIS.  Bx 
Dk.  iMBaaSSKT,  FBCTOBSOB  at  TBI  Eoou 

Dbktubb  m  Fbanoi,  Pabis. 

The  patient,  a  man  aged  twenty-six,  con- 
sulted Dr.  Lebedinaky  during  May  1905  with 
regard  to  the  condition  of  hie  mouth.  The 
clinical  history  of  his  family  is  bad,  fts  both 
bit  father  and  mother  had  never  mjoyed 
perfect  health.  The  patient's  om  elhiical 
hiatory  shows  that  be  had  suffered  from  fre- 
quent attacks  of  bronebitis  since  the  age  of 
two  years,  and  also  from  attacks  of  measles 
and  whooping-cough.  He  was  pale,  nervous, 
and  emotional.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  his 
health  was  again  greatly  impaired  by  the 
presence  within  the  alnneiitaiy  canal  of  the 
oKyoria  TermieulMrle,  and  at  fifteen  he  had 
an  hemoptysis.  He  was  at  once  taken  to  the 
country  and  there,  after  a  few  months  of 
careful  dieting  and  nursing,  recovered  his 
health,  gaining  in  weight  considerably. 
Shortly  afterward,  while  still  in  the  country, 
be  suffered  from  an  attack  of  stomatitis — 
diagnosed  aa  herpetic — whidi  lasted  ei^^t 
d^ys.  Since  then  similar  attacks  have  re- 
curred at  least  three  times  a  year,  and 
have  assumed  the  diarmetw  of  well-de- 
fined  bydroa  generalized  upon  Uie  lips, 
internal  surfaces  of  the  cheek,  palate,  floor  of 
the  mouth,  lateral  margins  of  the  tongue, 
soft  palate,  anterior  and  posterior  piUan  of 
the  fanoes,  pharynx  down  to  the  beginning 
of  tlie  cstqphagus,  and  margins  of  the  gums. 
The  attacks  of  stomatitis  ooeurred  almost 
concomitantly  with  the  appearance  of  ery- 
tbanatons  bulla  on  the  hands,  forearms,  feet, 
and  lower  limbs. 

Aooording  to  the  patient's  own  statements, 
the  slightest  d^ree  of  overwork  or  fatigue 
is  followed  by  the  appearance  of  coie  or  more 
bnlte  and  1^  edema  ai  tiie  upper  or  lower  lip. 
The  ball*  gradually  dry  u|^  and  in  about 
tea  days  the  anas  upon  which  th^  had  de- 


veloped become  filled  with  granulation  tissue. 
At  such  periods  his  health  status  is  usually 
far  below  par,  and  the  slightest  physical 
or  mental  effort  gives  rise  to  malaise,  slight 
fever,  and  pain  in  the  lumbar  region.  Be- 
sides, the  oral  mucous  membrane  in  certain 
spots  assumes  a  deep  red  color,  is  apparently 
thicker,  and  upon  the  following  day  bullfe  of 
about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  pinhead  ap- 
pear on  the  inflamed  spots  on  the  lips,  hands, 
and  feet  During  three  days  the  buUn  In 
the  mouth  multiply  and  increase  in  size;  the 
mouth  itself  is  sensitive,  the  tongue  coated, 
the  lips  swollen,  and  the  goieral  sick  feel- 
ing continues.  On  the  fourth  day  the  bullte 
begin  to  suppurate  and  then  to  ulcerate,  the 
gums  around  the  teeth  become  red,  and  like- 
wise ulcerate.  The  ulcers,  which  gradually 
increase  in  siie,  have  irregular  borders,  and 
are  covered  by  an  adherent  yellowish-white 
pultaoeous  layer  of  ulcero  membranous  ap- 
pearance, the  removal  of  which  exposes  a  mu- 
cous surface  of  a  very  deep  red  color  and  in- 
duces bleeding  at  the  border  of  the  ulcer. 
A  secondary  pultaceous  layer  appears  soon 
afterward.  In  the  meantime,  the  mouth  is 
painful  and  there  is  hypersalivation  from 
the  submaxillary  glands,  painful  mastication, 
general  indisposition  accentuated  through 
auto-intoxication,  pain  in  the  lumbar  region, 
slight  fever,  and  conjunctivitis. 

Until  about  the  tenth  day  the  spreading  of 
the  ulcerative  process  continues,  the  whole 
mouth  and  the  submaxillary  glands  becom- 
ing invcdved.  The  mouth  cannot  be  closed, 
the  lips  are  ulcerated,  sleep  is  disturbed,  and 
the  patient  is  unable  to  take  solid  food.  On 
the  eleventh  day  the  tumefaction  begins  to 
decrease,  the  borders  of  the  ulcerations  as- 
sume a  redder  color,  the  pultaceous  covering 
becomes  sprinkled  with  reddish  spots,  and 
healing  bcigins.  In  about  four  days  the  tis- 
sues practically  regain  tbeir  normal  appear^ 
ance.    Hie  bulbs  tm  the  extremities,  whleh 
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at  first  are  of  the  size  of  an  ordinary  pin- 
head,  may  attain  to  one-half  cm.  in  diameter, 
and  are  surrounded  by  large  red  aureolfe. 
After  reaching  such  a  size  they  become 
flattened  and  the  center  of  the  bulla — seen 
through  the  epidermis — presents  a  granular 
appearance.  They  are  sensitive,  but  do  not 
suppurate.  While  the  mouth  ulcerations  are 
healing,  the  bullas  of  the  extremities  dry  up, 
the  epidermis  is  exfoliated,  and  very  soon 
healing  is  complete.  As  treatment  of  this 
condition  by  means  of  medicinal  agents  is 
of  little  or  no  avail,  it  should  be  directed 
principally  toward  the  relief  of  the  more  an- 
noying  symptoms,  such  as  pain  on  eating, 
which  may  be  greatly  decreased  by  painting 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  with  an 
oity  solution  of  cocain.  The  patient's  diet 
should  be  exclusively  liquid,  i.e  bouillon, 
beaten  raw  eggs,  vegetable  soups,  etc.  In  the 
last  attack,  intra-muscular  injections  of  so- 
dium eaeodylaie  in  the  proportion  of  0.05 
gm.  to  1  «cm.  per  diem,  and  four  orchitie 
granules  (Bula),  containing  each  0.10  gm. 
of  the  dry  principle,  greatly  mitigated  the 
severity  of  the  symptoms. 

ILa  Odontologta,  Madrid,  March  1907.] 
THE    PREVBNTION   OF   RUSTING  BY 

MEANS  OF  GUM-RESIN  EUPHORBIUM. 

According  to  the  Revue  Internationale  de 
ProthAse  Dentaire,  it  has  been  found  in  the 
course  of  certain  works  undertaken  by  the 
government  of  Natal  that  the  steel  and  iron 
tools  used  in  cutting  down  certain  plants 
of  the  family  of  the  cuphorbiaceee  would  be- 
come  coated  with  a  very  adherent  layer  of 
gum-resin,  and  would  not  rust  afterward. 
Following  those  observations  further  experi- 
ments were  carried  on,  with  the  view  of  de- 
termining whether  the  gum-resin  euphorbium 
could  be  utilized  as  a  preventive  of  rust. 
Iron  plates  were  covered  with  a  thin  layer 
of  the  gnm-resin  and  submerged  in  sea-water, 
and  after  allowing  them  to  remain  there  for 
some  time  were  removed,  and  it  was  found 
that  no  disintegration  whatever  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  plates  had  taken  place.  It  was 
then  considered  advisable  to  work  out  a 
method  by  means  of  which  the  hulls  of  ships, 
and  all  metals  exposed  to  the  same  powerful 
disintegrating  influence,  might  be  efficiently 
protected.  For  this  purpose  a  solutiim  of 
the  gum-resin  in  alcohol  was  prepared.  This 


solution,  upon  being  applied  to  a  metallic 
surface,  and  after  evaporation  of  the  alcobol, 
leaves  the  surface  coated  with  a  thin  residue 
of  the  gum.  Since  the  conclusion  of  these 
experiments  steel  plates  treated  in  the  above 
described  manner — after  remaining  immened 
in  the  ocean  for  two  years— did  not  show  tb» 
slightest  sign  of  alteration  of  their  surfaces. 

[Revue  g^nirale  de  I'Art  Dentaire,  January 
1907.] 

THREE  CASES  OF  SEVERE  INFECTION 
OF  DENTAL  ORIGIN.  By  M.  Ddbois, 
Ciinar  of  Clinic  at  the  'koonx  Ominv 

TECHNIQUE,  PABIS,  FUNCB. 

The  first  case  described  by  M.  Dubois  was 
that  of  a  young  cavalryman  under  treatment 
for  incipient  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  at  the 
military  hospital  of  Melun.  Under  careful 
dieting  and  general  medical  treatment  his 
condition  improved  markedly  until,  foUowuig 
the  extraction  of  a  painful  lower  molar,  the 
third  molar  on  the  same  side  became  the 
seat  of  excruciating  pain,  owing  to  an  in- 
tense pericemental  infection,  doubtless  caused 
by  the  carious  condition  of  the  crown  of 
the  tooth.  T^is  vras  shortly  afterward  fol- 
lowed by  a  voluminous  swelling  at  the  man- 
dibular angle,  and  by  trismus  so  intense  that 
it  became  absolutely  impossible  to  even  force 
the  mouth  open.  His  general  condition  be- 
came very  bad,  and  his  temperature  stood 
far  above  the  normal. 

The  patient  was  anesthetized  with  chloro' 
form,  and  when  complete  relaxation  had  set 
in,  tiie  mouth  was  prized  open.  It  was  then 
found  that  tiie  anterior  pillar  of  the  faaen 
and  the  soft  palate  on  the  affected  side  wen 
highly  edematous.  The  phlegmon  was  then 
opened  and  an  incision  was  made  at  the 
mandibular  angle,  from  which  a  coosidenble 
amount  of  pus  was  dischaiged.  The  effed* 
of  this  first  intervention  were  favotmUe.  u 
his  general  condition  improved,  and'  the  man- 
dibular trismus  diminished.  The  third  tucAu, 
which  was  extracted  at  this  time,  was  fonad 
badly  decayed,  and  the  root-canals  and  peri- 
cementum in  a  state  of  severe  infection.  Tlie 
improvement  lasted  only  four  days,  when  tiie 
fever  and  trismus  reappeared,  the  latter 
symptoms  showing  recurrence  of  the  myelitit. 
He  became  gradually  weaker,  his  wci^t 
continually  decreased,  ^1  this  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  wounds — ^both  eztmnal  and  ia- 
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teroal — seemed  in  good  condition,  and  he  died 
Ihm  weeks  afterward.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  death  in  this  case  was  due  to  septicemia 
from  the  carious  third  molar,  and  that  if  this 
tooth  had  been  extracted  at  the  proper  time, 
death  might  have  been  prevented. 

The  second  case  was  that  oF  a  young  woman 
who  presented  a  number  of  buccal  fistulte, 
traceable  to  an  impacted  third  molar.  The 
tooth  was  removed  under  chloroform  anesthe- 
sia, but  as  the  fistulse  had  existed  during 
at  least  two  months  prior  to  the  mtraetion, 
her  general  condition  had  been  so  severely 
undennined  that  she  contracted  tuberculosis, 
and  her  condition  at  the  present  time  is  most 
serious. 

The  third  case  was  that  of  a  tuberculous 
man,  whose  death  was  doubtless  hastened 
1^  an  attack  of  tuberculous  stomatitis  fol- 
lowing upon  an  attack  of  ulcero-membranous 
stomatitis,  brought  about  by  an  infection  of 
the  oral  tissues  which  had  spread- from  an  In- 
flamed and  infected  soi^t  of  an  incarcerated 
third  molar. 

[British  Dental  Journal,  London,  April  1, 
1907.] 

SPURIOUS  HEMOPTYSIS.   Br  Pevebel  8. 

HiCHENS,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P. 

In  the  course  of  a  lecture  upon  the  treat- 
ment of  hemoptysis,  given  before  the  South 
Midland  Branch  of  the  British  Medical  Asso- 
eiaUon,  Dr.  Hichens  said  that  practitioners 
are  frequently  confronted  by  patients  in 
whom  the  blood-spitting  of  which  they  com- 
plain does  not  come  from  the  lungs,  bronchi, 
or  trachea.  Blood-spitting  is  almost  indis- 
solubly  associated  in  the  public  mind  with 
phthisis,  and  hence  its  occurrence,  even  in 
the  mildest  form,  is  generally  sufficient  to 
make  the  patient  hasten  at  once  to  a  phy- 
sician, fully  prepared  to  hear  that  be  has 
consumption. 

One  kind  of  cases  of  so-called  hemoptysis 
occurs  not  infrequently  in  anemic  and  rather 
neurotic  women.  They  are  brought  to  the 
physician  by  their  mothers,  and  complain  that 
th^  wake  up  every  morning  with  a  teste  of 
blood  in  their  mouth,  or  with  the  mouth  full 
of  blood,  or  that  the  pillow  is  found  every 
morning  to  be  stained  with  blood.  On  inves- 
tigation it  is  found  that  there  are  no  ab- 
normal physical  signs  in  the  lungs;  that  the 
patient  has  usually  the  ordinary  symptoms 


and  appearance  of  anemia;  that  the  gums  are 
pale  and  inclined  to  recede  from  the  teeth; 
that  the  teeth  are  carious  and  ill  kept,  and 
that  there  is  frequently  a  certain  amount  of 
pyorrhea  alveolaris.  The  blood-spitting  turns 
out  to  be  saliva  tinged  pink  by  oozing  of 
blood  from  the  gums.  Such  cases  are  easily 
cured  by  astringent  and  antiseptic  mouth- 
washes, by  better  care  of  the  teeth,  and  by 
the  ordinary  treatment  for  anemia. 

[Devtal  Surgeon,  London,  March  30,  IflOT.] 
INJECTIONS    OF    FRESH    SERUM  IN 

HEMORRHAGIC  CONDITIONS.    Bt  Db. 

M.  P.  Euile-Weii.,  Paris,  France.  - 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  Miedicale  des 
HOpitnux,  of  Paris,  on  Januaiy  11,  Dr.  M. 
P.  Emile-Weil  (Lancet)  read  an  important 
paper  on  the  '"Treatment  of  Hemorrhagic 
Conditions  with  Fresh  Blood  Serums." 
Physiologists  have  shown  the  favorable  action 
of  calcium  salts  on  the  coagulation  of  blood, 
and  Sir  A.  E.  Wright  has  pointed  out  their 
value  in  the  treatment  of  hemorrhagic  con- 
ditions. Physiologists  have  also  shown  m 
vitro  that  incoagulable  blood  recovers  its 
coagulability  on  the  addition  of  fresh  serums, 
but,  curiously,  the  hemostatic  value  of  such 
serums  in  man  has  never  been  tested.  Dr. 
Emile-Weil  has  found  that  in  vitro  the  ad- 
dition of  fresh  serum  completely  corrects  the 
various  defects  of  coagulation  of  the  blood 
of  hemophiliacs.  The  same  effect  is  pro- 
duced in  vivo  by  injections  of  serum,  and  the 
patient  whose  blood  has  become  normal  com- 
ports himself  as  a  normal  person.  In  one 
case  a  tooth  was  extracted  twenty-five  days 
after  the  injection  of  serum  without  notable 
hemorrhage,  and  in  another  case  the  opera- 
tion for  empyema  and  incision  of  a  perine- 
phritie  abscess  were  performed  without  any 
remarkable  hemorrhage  two  da^  after  the 
injection  of  20  ccm.  of  fresh  horse  serum. 
In  a  third  case,  a  patierit  who  had  had 
hemarth  roses  every  month  ceased  to  suffer 
for  eleven  weeks.  In  a  fourth  case,  hema- 
turia which  bad  lasted  for  a  month  dimin- 
ished, and  ceased  in  three  days.  In  purpura, 
whether  primary  or  secondary,  acute  or 
chronic,  excellent  results  were  also  obtained. 

A  woman  of  fifty-one,  addicted  to  alcohol, 
was  admitted  to  the  hospital  on  September 
19,  1905,  with  febrile  polyarthritis.  Her 
gums  were  fungating  and  bleeding,  and  there 
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was  epistaxis.  On  the  23d  suboonjunctival 
hemorrhages,  large  purpuric  spots  on  the 
limba,  and  intense  hematuria  appeared.  An 
intravenouB  injection  of  15  cem.  of  ox  serum 
was  followed  by  remarkable  improvement. 
On  the  following  day  t^e  temperature  fell  from 
102.2*  to  99.5*  F.;  the  urine  was  ahnost 
clear,  the  gums  were  no  longer  fungating 
or  bleedings  and  the  arthritis  had  disap- 
peared. 

In  another  case  instanced  a  man  bad  been 
suffering  for  three  days  from  intense  hema- 
turia, the  urine  consisting  of  almost  pure 
blood.  There  were  also  purpura,  in  the  form 
of  large  eccbymoses,  melsena,  and  fungating 
and  bleeding  gums.  The  temperature  waa 
102°  F.  This  state  was  a  sequel  of  typhoid 
fever,  complicated  by  double  pneumonia.  The 
urine  contained  inniimerable  pneumococci. 
The  blood  showed  delayed  coagulation  and 
want  of  retraction  of  the  clot.  Thirty  ccm. 
of  anti-diphtheric  serum  two  days  old  were 
injected  under  the  skin.  On  ^e  following 
day  the  gums  no  longer  bled  and  were  not 
fungating,  and  the  renal  hemorrhage  bad 
much  diminished.  On  the  next  day  there 
was  not  a  trace  of  albumin  or  blood  in  the 
urine,  and  the  temperature  was  99.3^  F. 

The  foUon-ing  is  an  example  of  the  result^ 
obtained  in  chronic  purpura:  A  man  aged 
forty-two,  addicted  to  alcohol,  had  a  large 
liver,  articular  pains,  and  purpura  of  the 
legs  and  arms.  During  three  months  ten 
eruptions  of  purpura  occurred,  and  the  ar- 
ticular pains  alternated  with  abdominal 
crises.  The  urine  constantly  contained  blood, 
and  there  was  prolonged  hemorrhage  when- 
ever the  patimt  cut  himself  in  shaving. 
Fifteen  ccm.  of  ox  serum  were  injected  on 
July  22d,  and  the  hematuria,  purpura,  and 
pains  disappeared. 

Dr.  Emile-Weil  concluded  that  fresh  serum 
is  an  effective  remedy  for  the  arrest  of 
hemorrhages  in  all  dyscrasic  states — more  ef- 
fective than  ai^  other,  including  calcium 
salts.  He  recommended  the  following  tech- 
nique: For  dyscrasie  hemorrhages  in  adults 
15  ccm.  of  fresh  serum  should  he  injected 
into  the  veins,  or  30  ccm.  under  the  skin.  A 
second  injection  may  be  given  without  ill  ef- 
fects two  days  later.  In  children  half-doses 
may  be  given.  The  serums  of  man,  the  rab- 
bit, the  horse,  or  the  ox  are  equally  effica- 
cious, but  in  vitro  human  serum  has  a  more 


marked  effect  on  defective  coagulation.  The 
serum  should  not  be  more  than  a  fortni^t 
old.  Ox  serum,  though  very  active,  should 
not  be  used.  It  was  the  only  serum  wfaidi 
produced  ill  effects.  These  ooeurred  imme- 
diately after  injection,  and  were  always 
fugitive,  but  sometimes  marked.  Th^  con- 
sisted of  considerable  rise  of  temperataie, 
rigors,  cyanosis,  vomiting,  headache,  and 
backache.  In  hospitals  human  serum  is 
generally  available ;  in  private  pnctiee  nb- 
bit  serum  may  be  easily  obtained  1^  anti- 
septic bleeding  from  the  carotid  artery. 
Anti-diphtheric  serum  may  lie  used,  but 
simple  serum  is  preferable. 

[Odontologische  BlStter,  Berlin,  March  1907.] 

CARCINOMA  OF  THE  MOUTH.  Br  Fbasz 

Thomas,  Bbeslau,  Pbussia. 

The  etiology  of  cancer  unfortunately  re- 
mains as  yet  in  the  dark,  there  being  so  far 
nothing  definite  to  show  that  it  is  of  para- 
sitic origin,  or  that  the  evolution  of  tins  ehss 
of  tumors  is  the  result  of  chronic  mechanic 
or  chemic  irritation,  or  of  the  develqnnent  of 
dormant  epithelial  dfibris.  The  evolution  of 
cancer  can  best  be  studied  in  the  mouth.  As 
the  result  of  a  chronic  irritation,  the  dis- 
turbance designated  as  leucoplakia  ajfieftn 
on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lips,  tongue, 
and  cheeks.  It  is  observed  mostly  among 
users  of  strong  tobacco  and  alcohol,  and  very 
rarely  among  women.  Carious  teeth,  the 
gout,  diseases  of  the  stomach,  and  syphilis 
may  give  rise  to  leucoplakia.  As  leucopUkii 
and  carcinoma  are  often  found  together,  the 
question  arises.  Is  leucoplakia  in  itself  a 
definite  disease  or  is  it  the  antecedent  d 
oral  cancerT  In  the  light  of  the  investiga- 
tions of  Nedopil,  Schwimmer,  and  Sehn- 
chardi,  it  is  at  the  present  time  safe  to  si- 
sume  that  leucoplakia  and  carcinoma  are 
closely  allied  diseases,  and  the  observations 
of  Professor  Fartsch  and  the  essayist  fully 
confirm  this  view.  Carcinoma  of  the  floor  of 
the  mouth  is  but  seldom  mentioned  in  Uie 
literature  of  cancer,  for  the  author,  aput 
from  the  cases  recorded  by  Escho*  and 
Horber,  has  been  able  to  collect  but  fourteen 
cases,  all  of  which  were  operated  upon  by 
Professor  Partsch.  Out  of  this  series  of 
fourteen  eases,  in  seven  (fif^  per  cent) 
white  plaques  were  found  near  or  beside  the 
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eareinoniatouB  growths.  Id  these  the  plaques 
were  traced  ezclusively  to  smoking  in  six 
etaee,  and  to  both  Bmofciiig  and  mdreurial 
treatment  for  ByphUis  In  one.  The  KTCn 
CBSM  of  leuooplakia  preceding  cancer  were 
in  men,  and  in  one  the  careinomatons  de-' 
generation  was  directly  traceable  to  the 
leucoplakia.  In  the  latter  case,  one  year 
after  the  leucoplaJcia  had  yielded  to  treat- 
ment with  hydrogen  dioxid,  a  tmnor  began  to 
develop  between  two  white  patches,  which 
DpoD  microscopical  ocamination  waa  found  to 
be  a  eaaeennu  growth.  In  another  ease,  sev- 
eral isolated  cancerous  growths  were  ob- 
served, each  growing  out  of  a  leucoplakial 
speck.  In  still  another  case,  of  highly  ma- 
lignant nature,  the  growth  sprang  from  a 
leucoplakial  patch,  the  latter  disturbance  be- 
ing doubUesB  of  syphilitic  origin.  In  view 
of  the  forcing  observations.  Dr.  Thomas  is 
of  the  opinion  that  cancer  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  month  is  but  a  malignant 
outcome  of  leucoplakia.  Excluding  the 
doubtful  case,  in  which  the  cancerous  tumor 
was  perhaps  the  reitiote  manifestation  of 
syphilis,  ib  will  be  seen  that  42.86  per  cent, 
of  the  cases  observed  by  the  essayist  were  di- 
rectly traceable  to  leucoidakia — a  percentage 
bi^er  than  that  found  by  SchOngarth,  who 
from  a  series  of  277  cases  of  cancer  of  the 
mouth  was  able  to  connect  but  61  cases  with 
leucoplakia,  which  is  22.02  per  cent.  Leuco- 
plakia should  be  treated  from  its  inception 
with  irrigations  of  potassium  permanganate, 
sodium  carbonate,  and  sodium  chlorate  so- 
lutions. If  these  Bgenia  should  fail  to  eradi- 
cate the  disturbance,  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  thenno-eautery  will  prove  more  efficient. 

Cancerous  growth  may  find  a  potent  pre- 
disposing cause  in  chronic  irritations — such 
88  may  be  induced  by  sharp  margins  of  teeth 
—but  whether  it  be  indirectly  caused  by 
lencopUkia  or  through  other  sources  of  irri- 
tatimi,  its  clinical  appearance  remains  un> 
changed.  It  begins  as  a  email  swelling,  which 
■ODD  undei^oes  ulceration.  It  does  not  at 
first  disturb  the  patients  in  the  least,  and 
this  is  doubtless  the  reason  why  they  fail 
to  seek  medical  attendance  until  the  disease 
has  gained  considerable  ground.  If  the 
cauterisation  is  not  performed  at  once,  ul- 
ceration proceeds  r^dty.  The  breath  as- 
anmes  an  offensive  odor,  and  In.  the  case  of 
etneer  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  the  tongue 


swells  and  both  speech  and  mastication  are 
greatly  interfered  with;  still  later  on  there 
is  trinnuB  of  the  iemporo-mandibular  articu- 
lation through  infiltration  and  inflammation 
of  the  nasseter  moiele.  In  eaneer  of  the 
eheek  and  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth  the  max- 
illary bones  are  involved,  thus  causing  the 
loosening  and  exfoliation  of  the  teeth.  Can- 
cer of  the  oral  structures  is  more  likely  to 
oocur  between  the  ages  of  sixty  and  seventy, 
and  is  seldom  observed  before  the  age  of 
forty. 

A  wrong  diagnosis  is  possible  only  in  the 
beginning  of  the  disease,  for  it  may  be  at 
that  period  confounded  with  syphilis,  tuber- 
culosis, and  particularly  with  actinomycosis. 

The  author  in  concluding  refers  to  the  dif- 
ferential diagnosis  of  the  foregoing  disturb- 
ances and  to  the  surgical  treatment  of  oral 
eaneer. 

[jGficetseritcfte  Vierteljahrasohrift  fur  Zahn- 
heilkunde,  Zurich,  April  1906.] 

ON  THE  VARIATIONS  IN  THE  SIZE  OP 
THE  MAXILLARY  SINUS.  Br  M.  O. 
SCHUKCH,  LaNQRAU,  SwITZEBUKD. 

The  author  flnds  that  when  the  palate  is 
hi|^  and  narrow,  the  operation  of  opening 
into  the  maxillary  sinus  is  rendered  decidedly 
difficult,  because  the  plate  of  bone  which 
separates  the  sinus  from  the  alveolar  process 
is  thick  in  cases  of  high  narrow  palate,  and 
thin  in  cases  of  fiat  palate.  Perforation  of 
the  maxillary  sinus  through  the  nose  is  like- 
wise more  difficult  to  accomplish  in  indi- 
viduals having  a  high  narrow  palate  tiian  in 
those  having  a  flat  palate,  on  aocount  of  the 
unusual  elevation  of  the  floor  of  the  sinus, 
which  in  some  cases  may  be  so  high  as  to 
absolutely  preclude  the  possibility  of  reach- 
ing it  from  the  nose.  As  the  variations  in 
size  of  the  maxillary  sinus  are  in  general  due 
to  pneumatic  phenomena  within  the  body  of 
the  maxilla  and  adjacent  struotures,  it 
is  easy  to  explain  how  ccmiparatively  large 
sinuses  may  be  found  in  small  erania,  and 
vice  versa.  The  author  has  also  found 
that  there  is  a  relationship  between  the 
size  of  the  frontal  and  sphenoidal  sinuses 
and  that  of  the  maxillary  sinus,  and 
also  between  the  weight  of  erania  and  the 
size  of  the  sinus,  inasmuch  aa  large  max- 
illary sinuses  were  almost  invariably  found 
in  erania  of  high  weight,  and  ctoe  verso. 
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[RevM  de  Btomatologie,  Paris,  March  1907.] 
TIC  OF  THE  MUSCLES  OF  MASTICATION 
APPEARING  IN  THE  COURSE  OF  AN 
ALVEOLO-DENTAL  PERIOSTITIS.  Bt 
DBS.  V.  Gauppe  AitD  Febnand  Lett. 
The  case  reported  by  the  authors  was  that 
of  a  young  man  aged  twenty-seven,  of  good 
hereditary  and  collateral  antecedents.  At 
the  age  of  eight  he  suffered  from  the  first 
attack  of  tie,  which  was  characterized  by 
sudden  contraction  of  the  orbicularis  palpe- 
brarum of  each  side  of  the  face  and  of  the 
orbicularis  oris,  as  well  as  by  twitching 
movements  of  the  left  ear.  Subsequently  he 
experienced  no  other  discomfort  until  1906, 
when  he  suffered  from  a  pericementitis  of 
the  upper  right  first  bicuspid.  As  the  result 
of  this  infection,  the  right  maaseter  muscle 
began  to  contract  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
render  extremely  painful  the  temporo-mandib- 
ular  articulation  of  the  same  side.  Concomi- 
tantly the  right  ear  began  to  twitch,  and 
shortly  afterward  the  masseter  on  the  left 
side  likewise  became  the  seat  of  spasmodic 
contractions.  The  frequency  of  the  contrac- 
tions increased  uid  decreased  in  accord  with 
the  stages  of  intensity  of  the  pericementitis. 

[Therapeutic  Gazette,  Philadelphia,  February 
15,  1907.] 

MAXILLARY  SINUS  EMPYEMA  IN  THE 
NEWBORN.    Br  DBS.  Weissuann  and 

FlOCBE. 

This  disease  is  not  common  among  infants, 
according  to  Weissmann  and  Fiocre  (Ann. 
dea  Mai.  de  i'Oreille,  etc..  No.  9,  1906),  who 
state  that  it  is  first  shown  by  a  swelling 
and  redness  of  the  suborbital  region  or  the 
entire  side  of  the  face.  Inside  the  mouth 
there  is  swelling  of  the  gum  or  the  roof  of 
the  mouth.  Later  there  is  exophthalmos  and 
a  fistula  inside  the  mouth  or  on  the  cheek, 
water  injected  into  which  flows  out  of  the 
nose,  and  in  which  a  probe  feels  dead  bone. 
Secretion  may  be  excessive  or  slight,  and  may 
continue  after  cure. 

Treatment  must  be  operative,  lavage  being 
of  no  use.  The  sinus  may  be  opened  from  the 
nose,  mouth,  or  cheek,  but  in  infants  the  first 
gives  too  little  room,  and  the  second  involves 
the  loss  of  the  roots  of  all  the  permanent 
teeth,  so  only  the  external  operation  should 


be  used  iu  infants.  If  there  is  a  fistula  the 
incision  should  include  it,  otherwise  it  should 
extend  from  the  root  of  the  ascending  ramm 
of  the  maxilla  along  the  inner  third  of  ti» 
floor  of  the  orbit.  The  bony  wall  below  the 
orbit  is  raised,  the  flap  being  inside  and  sbore 
the  infra-orbital  foramen,  and  the  siniu  thea 
freely  opened  and  all  dead  bone  removed. 
When  the  sinus  is  clean  a  large  counter  open- 
ing is  made  into  the  nasal  cavity,  and  the  a- 
temal  wound  closed  without  drainage. 

[British  Journal  of  Dental  Science,  London, 
March  15,  1907.] 

FRACTURE  OF  THE  LOWER  JAW 
ACROSS  THE  NECK  OF  BOTH  CON- 
DYLES. Bt  p.  S.  BXBO,  M.D.,  LKED6,  Ehg- 
LASD. 

The  author  reports  the  case  of  a  woman 
aged  twenty-nine  years  who,  while  looking 
down  the  shaft  of  a  hand-power  elevator,  was 
struck  on  the  back  of  the  head  by  the  le- 
vator while  it  was  being  lowered,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  chin  was  driven  forcibly  against 
the  rail  guard,  causing  a  deep  incised  wound 
through  the  skin  and  the  soft  parts  along 
the  lower  border  of  the  mandible,  also  the 
fracture  of  the  mandible  across  both  condyles. 

Treatment  consisted  in  the  application  of 
a  vulcanite  Gunning  splint  and  a  leather 
head-band,  to  keep  the  jaws  firmly  applied 
to  the  splint.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  wedi 
consolidation  had  taken  place. 

[Le  Lahoratoire,  Paris,  March  24,  19071 
STERILIZATION    OF    ROOT-CANAL  IN 
STRUMENTS.    Bt  Db.  Fbiteau,  Psores- 

SOB  AT  THE  £)COtE  DENTAXBE,  PABIS. 

All  instruments — burs,  explorers,  broaches, 
etc. — intended  for  use  in  root-canals,  rhould 
be  invariably  subjected  to  a  process  of  thor- 
ough sterilization.  Hie  method  ^ployed  by 
the  author  consists  in  inclosing  the  instru- 
ments in  glass  tubes  of  suitable  loigths,  the 
ratremities  of  which  are  sealed  1^  holding 
them  over  a  Bunsen  burner  flame.  Once  the 
tubes  are  hermetically  sealed,  they  are  placed 
in  the  retort  of  a  vulcanizer  and  left  therein 
until  after  Tulcanisation  of  a  plate,  as  there- 
by the  instruments  will  have  been  subjected 
to  a  steriliring  temperature  of  about  300'  F- 
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Care  of  Nickel-plated  Parts.— One  of 

the  best  methods  known  for  keeping  bright 
the  nickel  work  about  the  office  is  to  wet 
a  rag  with  a  solution  of  Bodium  hypOBulflte 
and  wipe  the  article  with  it,  drying  with  a 
soft  towel  and  then  rubbing  with  a  piece  of 
chamois. — Exchange. 

For  Canker  Sore  Mouth.— I  have  found 
the  full  strength  aromatic  sulfuric  acid  al- 
most a  specifle  for  this  condition.  I  pre- 
scribe internally — Tincture  of  ferric  chlorid 
gtt  V,  potassium  chlorate  gr.  iij,  water  i 
oonce;  every  three  hours  in  lemonade. — J.  E. 
Powiais,  Tri-State  Dental  Journal. 

The  Best  Clasp  for  Partial  Plates.— The 

best  clasp  for  a  partial  lower  vulcanite  plate 
is  made  of  18-gage  gold  wire,  doubled,  but 
not  close,  fitted  to  the  tooth  on  the  buccal 
and  lingual  sides,  and  the  ends  turned  at 
right  angles  and  Tutcanized  to  the  plate. — 
L.  P.  Haskeli.,  Dentist's  Magazine. 

To  Avoid  Chopping  Up  Crystal  Gold.— 
Place  a  mass  of  crystal  gold  relatively  in 
position  in  the  cavity,  and  over  it  a  mat  of 
foil  to  facilitate  carrying  the  crystal  accu- 
rately to  place  en  masae.  Using  alternate 
layers  of  crystal  gold  and  foil,  thus  combin- 
ing the  virtues  of  both,  will  not  only  facil- 
itate the  packing,  but  will  save  both  time 
and  gold.— W.  V.-B.  Ahis,  Dental  Review. 

Arsynri  for  Pus-Pockets.— After  the  re- 
moval of  deposits  syringe  the  podwts  with 
wann  water  and  inject  freely  a  twoity  per 
cent,  solution  of  argyrol.  niis  is  a  thorou^, 
non-irritating  disinfectant,  and  invariably 
pRveats  soreness  following  surgioal  treat- 
ment. It  is  the  only  drug  I  find  necessary 
in  the  treatment  of  pyorrhea,  aside  from  a 
good  mouth-wash. — ^Dental  Review. 

Preservation  of  Cement.— The  tendency 
of  phosphoric  acid  to  crystallize  iu  a  dry, 
warm  atmosphere,  and  to  absorb  water  in 
a  humid  atmosphere,  is  so  great  that  it 
calls  for  much  care  in  its  handling  during 
consumption.  We  should  keep  our  liquid 
for  daily  use  separate  from  the  supply  hottie, 
and  the  best  way  to  keep  it  is  in  the  tightly 


stoppered  S.  S.  W.  office  preparation  bottle 
No.  6.  Vaselin  the  joint,  thus  rendering  it 
air-tight,  and  making  removal  of  the  cap 
always  easy.  The  liquid  may  be  easily  re- 
moved by  the  use  of  an  Ames  dropper,  made 
to  keep  in  the  bottle,  and  great  care  should 
be  exercised  not  to  get  any  liquid  around  the 
joint. — RoBGBT  HoMBB  Wklsh,  Teaas  Dental 
Jowmal. 

Use  of  Silver  Nitrate  under  Cement 
Fillings. — The  placing  of  silver  nitrate  under 
cement,  while  not  interfering  with  its  adhe- 
sive qualities,  at  the  same  time  retards  or 
prevents  future  decay  of  tooth-structure; 
therefore  I  consider  it  advisable,  wherever 
discoloration  is  not  objectionable,  to  apply 
it  before  inserting  the  cement,  the  percentage 
of  solution  varyii^  according  to  nearness  of 
the  pulp.— Robert  Hoheb  Welsh,  Teoxu  Den- 
tal Journal. 

Objection  to  Immediate  Root-filling.— 

I  do  not  believe  that  immediate  filling  of  the 
root-canal  should  be  attempted  after  removal 
of  the  pulp  under  pressure  anesthesia,  for  the 
reason  that  the  co<»in  not  only  anesthetizes 
the  pulp  but  also  a  considerable  area  of  the 
soft  tissues  at  and  adjacent  to  the  apical 
foramen,  so  that  when  filling  the  root  there 
is  no  way  of  determining  whoi  the  end  has 
been  reached,  by  reason  of  these  tissues  being 
temporarily  devoid  of  sensation.  If  the 
operator  uses  a  method  and  has  the  skill  to 
fill  roots  to  the  end,  he  will  find,  if  he  fills 
immediately,  that  he  is  more  than  likely  to 
carry  the  root-filling  into  the  soft  tissue  be- 
yond the  apical  foramen,  thus  causing  the 
patient  much  discomfort  and  perhaps  the  loss 
of  the  tooth,  from  continued  irritetion. — A. 
J.  COTFHEIX,  Dental  Brief. 

A  Precaution  Before  Operating.- The 

use  of  aleoliol  before  applyii^  the  rubber  dam 
cannot  be  urged  too  strongly.  Accumulations 
heavily  laden  with  bacteria  are  found  iu  the 
mouths  of  most  patients,  about  the  necks  of 
the  teeth  at  the  gum  margin.  If  t^e  dam  is 
applied  without  removing  and  destroying  the 
germs  in  these  accumulations,  infection  of 
the  gum  is  Very  often  the  result,  and  many 
cases  of  pyorrhea  might  be  traced  to  such 
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negligence.  Alcohol  should  also  he  used  to 
wipe  the  tooth  off  after  the  dam  Is  applied,  as 
the  mucuB  provides  an  unclean  surface  over 
which  to  work,  and  I  think  hand  instrumeoits 
are  less  inclined  to  slip  when  used  upon  a 
tooth  which  is  thoTOUi^iy  cleansed  of  mucus 
and  other  accumulations  found  there.  If  you 
use  the  ligature  to  hold  the  rubber  dam 
down,  BB  most  dentists  do,  you  are  almost 
sure  to  force  some  irritating  substance  be- 
neath the  gum;  but  if  you  do  not  use  the 
ligature,  the  rubber  holds  very  much  more 
tenaciously  to  the  tooth  when  previously 
cleansed  with  alcohol. — J.  F.  Wallace,  Den- 
tal Brief. 

Comparative  Value  of  Porcelain  and 
Qold  Inlays. — One  of  the  chief  advantages 
of  the  gold  over  the  porcelain  inlay  is  the  fact 
that  the  matrix  being  left  on  the  inlay, 
we  have  at  the  very  outset  a  more  perfect 
fit  of  the  filling,  and  in  addition  to  this, 
the  gold  being  malleable  may  at  the  time  of 
setting  be  burnished  into  perfect  contact  with 
the  enamel  margin,  thus  reducing  the  cement 
space  to  a  microscopic  line;  so  that  in  point 
of  a  tooth-saving  agent  the  gold  inlay  is 
better  than  the  porcelain.  Another  point  of 
advantage  is  the  edge  strength  of  gold  over 
porcelain,  whereby  even  frail  walls  may  be 
protected  rather  than  cut  away. — L.  E. 
Custer,  Dental  Bummary. 

Root-canal  Filling;. — After  pulp-removal 
under  pressure  anesthesia,  I  always  leave  a 
small  quantity  of  munmiifying  paste — sine 
oxid,  alum,  and  thymol — at  the  extreme  end 
of  the  canal,  and  then  fill  with  gutta-percha 
points  illpped  in  a  saturated  solution  of 
thymol  in  oil  of  cinnamon.  The  cinnamon 
gradually  evaporates,  leaving  a  layer  of  thy- 
mol crystals  lining  the  root-oaoal. — ^WjxJBEn 
E.  Griffin,  British  Dental  Journal. 

A  Crown  Whose  Band  Remains  Invis- 
ible.— Prepare  the  root  as  for  a  Logan 
crown,  and  with  a  Walker- Younger  trephine, 
of  a  size  to  suit  the  case,  drill  a  groove  one- 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  deep  into  its  face  well 
toward  the  lingual  border.  Now  place  in 
this  groove  a  ring  that  corresponds  in  di- 
ameter to  that  of  the  trephine  used,  and 
grind  it  even  with  the  face  of  the  root. 
Th«se  rings  are  made  of  No.  30  gage  gold 
or  platinum,  depending  upon  whether  a 
porcelain  or  Richmond  crown  is  to  be  used. 
A  stock  of  the  different  sizes  can  be  made  and 
kept  on  hand.  The  trephines  used  most  are 
The  S.  S.  White  l^enU)  Mfg.  Oo.'s  numbers  2, 
3,  and  4.  Leaving  the  ring  in  position,  you 
next  select  a  piece  of  metal  of  the  same  thick- 
ness, and  of  a  size  su£Bcient  to  cover  the  en- 


tire surface  of  the  root.  Burnish  it  to  place, 
being  careful  to  anneal  it  frequently.  New 
remove  the  ring,  place  it  in  position  npoa 
this  disk,  and  solder  the  two  parts  tt^ether. 
Replace  the  ring  in  the  groove,  and  bunusb 
and  trim  the  metal  disk  until  it  oorresponds 
to  the  size  and  shape  of  the  face  of  the  root. 
Should  you  care  to  make  a  banded  Logan, 
puncture  the  disk  and  ream  out  the  root- 
canal  to  fit  the  pin,  and  proceed  in  the  usual 
way,  for  either  a  solder  ease  or  for  poree- 
lain.  If  a  Richmond  or  an  all-poroelaia 
crown  is  desired,  puncture  the  metal  cover- 
ing the  canal,  ream  it  out,  and  fit  an  iridio- 
platinum  pin;  tack  it  in  place  with  sticky 
wax,  remove,  and  solder.  Now  you  can  pro- 
ceed in  the  customary  way. 

It  is  good  practice  when  using  the  regular 
Logan  crown  to  insert  a  ring  or  band  with 
quick-setting  cement,  and  to  grind  it  even 
with  the  face  of  the  root;  then  set  your 
crown  as  in  other  eases.  This  will  prerant 
tbe  root  fmn  splitting  on  account  of  undue 
lingual  pressure. 

The  advantages  of  tbe  metbod  are — absence 
of  Irritation  to  the  ttdt  tissues,  no  metal 
visible^  and  universa!  applkatint  to  all-porce- 
lain crowns  or  to  those  of  porcelain  in  oon- 
bination  with  metal.— S.  D.  Ruoous,  Denial 
Summary. 

Oeneral  Rules  lor  the  Preparation  of 
Cavities  for  Qold  Inlays.— In  the  prepara- 
tion of  cavities  for  gold  inlays  we  must  ever 
keep  in  mind  that  the  inlay  must  be  retained 
primarily  by  the  mechanical  relation  between 
tooth  and  inlay.  This  should  be  laid  down 
as  a  basic  principle,  and  can  be  accomplished 
only  by  a  close  study  of  the  direction  and 
amount  of  force  to  which  the  inlay  will  be 
subjected.  No  one  set  rule  for  cavity  prep- 
aration will  serve  .for  all  cases,  but  in  many 
instances  must  be  left  to  the  best  judgment 
of  the  operator.  Since  so  many  similar  cavi- 
ties occur,  however,  under  similar  conditions, 
a  few  genera]  rules  may  be  given  which  in 
the  main  would  be  safe  to  follow.  In  sll 
classes  of  cavities  the  general  form  shontd 
be  such  that  when  the  greatest  stress  of  mas- 
tication is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  inlay, 
it  will  be  met  by  suflScient  mechanical  re- 
sistance to  prevent  its  dislodgment.  When 
this  form  of  cavity  is  secured,  that  stress 
will  tend  to  more  firmly  lock  the  inlay  in  the 
tooth.  The  theory  of  extension  for  preven- 
tion must  be  observed,  but  since  gold  inlsTs 
arc  especially  applicable  to  extensive  cavities, 
this  principle  la  ipso  /ooto  aocompli^ed.  b 
general,  the  cavity  preparation  should  be 
much  the  same  as  for  a  gold  filling— with 
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certain  ezoeptknu.  All  undercuts  and  per- 
pendicular walls  should  be  avoided,  and  the 
axial  mlU  should  form  a  slightly  ohtuM 
angle  with  the  pulpal  walU  and  the  seat  of 
the  cavity.  This  does  not  necessitate  the 
bereKng  of  enamel  margins,  aa  the  enamd 
rods  at  the  margins  will  then  be  supported  hy 
sound  dentin.  In  case  the  margin  of  a  carity 
is  in  close  proximity  to  the  sumpiit  of  a 
cosp,  it  should  be  carried  well  beyond  this 
point,  to  admit  of  a  sufficient  bulk  of  gold 
to  withstand  the  stress  likely  to  be  brought 
upon  it,  and  thus  protect  the  enamel  margin. 
Tbis  can  be  accomplished  nicely  by  the  use 
M  suitable  stones  and  sand-paper  disks.  In 
approximo-occlusal  cavities,  the  occlusal  por- 
tion of  the  cavity  should  be  carried  well  over 
that  surface  of  the  tooth,  to  allow  for  a 
decided  dovetailing  into  a  strong  portion  of 
the  tooth-structure.  Too  great  stress  cannot 
be  laid  upon  occlusal  retention  of  inlays.  It 
is  the  only  reliable  retention  in  this  class  of 
cavities,  and  yet  in  many  instances  it  is  by 
some  operators  entirely  overlooked.  The 
angle  formed  by  an  approximo-occlusal  mar- 
gin should  be  well  rounded  by  means  of 
stones  and  sand-paper  disks,  as  this  is  a  point 
of  the  cavity  margin  liable  to  fracture  under 
stress  of  mastication,  if  left  unprotected.  The 
angle  of  the  step  should  be  slightly  rounded 
to  facilitate  the  adaptation  of  the  matrix. 
All  the  peripheral  margins  should  be  nicely 
polished  with  sharp  burs,  Arkansas  stones, 
and  fine  disks,  until  a  smooth,  clean-cut  out- 
line is  presented. — Exchange. 

Method  of  Making  a  Qold  Inlay— First 
have  a  good  separation;  then  prepare  the 
cavify  as  its  outline  form  su^ests,  making 
the  seat  of  the  cavity  horizontal  or  slightly 
beveled,  and  slightly  smaller  than  the  mar- 
ginal edge.  This  being  completed,  burnish 
platinum  foil  in  the  cavity,  using  1/1000  or 
1/2000,  as  you  would  for  a  porcelain  inlay. 
After  the  platinum  is  well  burnished  in 
the  cavity  and  over  the  margins,  place  the 
matrix  on  the  tooth,  just  as  you  would  for 
an  alloy  filling.  See  that  the  matrix  is  se- 
curely fastened  to  the  tooth  and  properly 
««toured.  Then  proceed  to  pack  gcdd  by 
hand  pressure,  luing  Just  oiough  pressure  to 
pack  it  well  against  the  walls  and  margins  <tf 
the  cavity,  until  there  is  sofHeient  gold  to 
fill  the  cavity.  Any  variefy  of  sli^tly  an- 
nealed gold  may  be  used. 

The  next  step  is  to  remove  the  matrix  from 
around  tiie  tooth,  and  vith  any  instrument, 
nuh  as  a  broken  explorer,  driven  into  the 
nau  of  gold  by  a  blow  or  two  from  a 
hand  mallet,  yim  should  be  able.  If  the  cav- 


ity has  been  properly  prepared,  to  remove 
the  entire  mass  from  it.  Now  paint  the  part 
of  the  filling  that  comes  in  contact  with  the 
walls,  seat,  and  margins  of  the  eavity  with 
whiting  mixed  with  alcohol,  to  prevent  the 
gold  from  flowing  on  those  parts.  Next  take 
this  mass  of  gold  to  the  soldering  block,  and 
place  it  on  a  few  asbestos  fibers  to  keep  it 
m  the  desired  position. 

Now  take  22-k.  gold  plate,  cut  in  small 
pieces,  place  piece  by  piece  on  the  filling,  and 
apply  heat  until  it  flows  into  the  gold,  thus 
making  it  a  solid  mass.  After  this  is  done 
trim  the  margins  and  any  overhanging  gold 
with  a  small  stone  or  a  sand-paper  disk; 
place  it  in  the  cavity,  and  proceed  to  finish 
the  inlay  in  the  same  way  as  you  would  any 
gold  filling,  doing  the  final  polishing  after 
cementing  it  to  place,  or  better  yet,  at  some 
subsequent  sitting. — W.  C.  SuiTB,  Dental 
Brief. 

Whea  Qold  Bolla.— Prof.  Henri  Moissan 
has  been  trying  some  interesting  experiments 
in  vaporing  gold  in  the  eleetrie  furnace.  He 
finds  that  it  boils  at  2400°  0.,  and  that  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  grains  can 
be  evaporated  in  two  or  three  minutes.  By 
condensing  the  gold  vapor  on  a  «ool  surface, 
either  filiform  masses  or  cubical  crystals  can 
be  obtained.  It  is  found  that  gold,  like  cop- 
per and  iron,  dissolves  ascertain  amount  of 
carbon  when  in  the  liquid  state,  hut  this 
separates  as  graphite  on  cooling:  Qold  Is 
found  to  be  less  volatile  than  oopper.  The 
properties  of  distilled  gold  are  the  same  as 
those  of  hammered  gold,  or  tlie  melted  metal 
reduced  to  a  fine  p<nvder.  Professor  Moissan 
has  found  no  indieati<ms  of  an  allotropic 
modification  of  gold.  When  an  all<^  of  cop- 
per and  gold  is  distilled,  the  vapor  of  copper 
comes  over  first,  showing  that  there  is  no 
definite  compound.  In  the  case  <tf  all<^  of 
gold  and  tin,  the  latter  metal  bums  in  oon- 
taot  with  air.  This  tin  oxid  is  foimd  to  be 
of  a  purple  color,  due  to  a  deposit  of  fine 
gold  on  its  surface. — MediwU  Standard. 

Some  Odd  Cases  in  Dental  Pathology. 

— ^Apropos  of  plates  and  their  effects,  I  have 
had  several  cases  of  limited  necrosis  result* 
ing  from  them.  In  one  case  a  lower  partial 
vulcanite  denture  was  found  to  be  very 
erud^  made^  and  to  liave  a  small  rou^ 
projection  upon  the  gin^val  surface,  which 
had  caused  necrosis  of  the  gum  and  of  a 
portion  of  underlying  bone,  the  area  being 
about  one-quarter  inch  in  diameter,  and  in 
depth  about  one-eighth  inch.   The  treatment 
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consisted  in  the  surgical  removal  of  the  bone 
with  a  large  sterile  rose  bur  until  sensiiivity 
was  noted  at  all  points.  The  necrotic  gum 
edges  were  curetted,  and  the  surfaces  were 
touched  with  a  saturated  solution  of  tri- 
chloracetic acid  in  water.  The  use  of  the  den- 
ture was  forbidden  for  a  week,  and  of  course 
the  plate  was  made  smooth.  Healing  took 
p)ace  rapidly. — Otto  E.  Inqub,  BtonuUoUh 
git*. 

To  Relieve  the  Sensitivity  of  Shallow 
Erosion  Cavities. — In  sensitive  superficial 
cavities  due  to  erosion  or  abrasion,  a  warm 
solution  of  trichloracetic  acid  in  full  strength 
applied  two  or  three  times,  the  cavity  being 
dried  between  applications,  will  often  enable 
one  to  penetrate  to  sound,  non-sensitive  den- 
tin, when  the  cavity  may  be  prepared  as  de- 
sired.— Geo.  Gow,  Dominion  Dental  Journal. 

Adaptation  of  Cement  to  Cavity  Walls. 

— An  excellent  method  of  adapting  cement  to 
the  cavity  walls  is  to  take  a  small  bit  of  the 
mix  at  the  thick,  creamy,  or  crown-setting 
stage,  and  line  the  walls,  which  can  be  easily 
done,  as  at  this  stage  it  almost  flows  to  place; 
the  rest  must  be  mixed  as  stiff  as  possible. 

When  this  stiff  mix  is  packed  in,  it  dis- 
places  most  of  the  thinner  mix,  thereby  as- 
suring perfect  adaptation.  This  I  consider 
a  very  important  point,  as  frequently,  when 
inserting  a  filling,  the  cement  is  inadvertently 
puUed'away  from' the  bottom  or  margins  of 
the  cavity — especially  cement  mixed  to  the 
creamy  consistence.  In  setting  dowel  crowns 
we  iBnd  gelatin  tubes  a  valuable  adjunct  in 
carrying  the  cement  to  the  end  of  the  canal. 
In  placing  cement  in  fine  canals,  a  small  loop 
on  the  end  of  the  broach  will  be  found  to 
carry  the  globules  to  the  end  better  than  any 
other  method.  To  overcome  the  reflection  of 
inharmonious  colors  of  cement  through  trans- 
lucent enamel,  the  lighter  colors  of  the  pow- 
der may  be  pigmented  with  some  metallic 
oxid  to  give  the  desired  tint,  as  for  example, 
a  light  gray  may  be  made  dark  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  copper  oxid  used. — IUibbbt 
HoMEB  Welsh,  Texas  Dental  Journal. 

The  Use  of  Flexible  Rubber  in  the 
Retention  of  Artificial  Dentures. — This 
method  is  especially  applicable  to  dentures 
which,  owing  to  the  extreme  flatness  and 
hardness  of  the  tissues,  will  not  stay  in 
place. 

The  process  of  attachment  of  the  flexible 
strip  is  as  follows :  The  denture,  eitlier  upper 
or  lower,  is  made  and  vulcanized  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  the  edges  of  the  plate  trimmed 
so  as  to  completely  free  the  muscles  when  the 
mouth  is  opened  or  closed,  allowing,  in  the 


case  of  the  lower,  for  the  free  movement  of 
the  tongue.  Then  a  ledge  one-eighth  inch  oi 
slightly  less  in  width  is  cut  with  a  fissure 
bur  to  the  depth  of  the  thickness  of  the  flex- 
ible rubber  to  be  used.  This  ledge  or  groove 
is  made  completely  around  the  rim  or  edge 
of  the  plate  on  the  side  next  to  the  gums  and 
across  the  back  of  the  plate,  so  that  it  ft 
continuous  around  the  whole  plate. 

The  bottom  of  this  ledge  or  groove  ii 
painted  or  coated  with  a  solution  of  base- 
plate rubber  in  chloroform,  and  allon-ed  to 
dry.  Then  cut  a  strip  of  Doherty's  flexible 
or  palate  rubber,  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch 
or  slightly  more  in  width,  place  it  carefully 
in  this  ledge,  and  pat  it  down  tightly  and 
smoothly  with  a  spatula,  the  fingers,  or  other 
instrument,  leaving  the  flexible  rubber  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  edge  of  the  plate.  The 
ends  of  the  piece  or  pieces  of  flexible  rubber 
are  thoroughly  united  by  means  of  a  vans 
spaitula,  so  that  it  forms  a  continuous  bind 
or  piece  around  the  plate. 

The  whole  is  then  invested  in  plaster  in 
the  flask  and  revulcanized,  after  wkich  sot 
necessary  trimming  and  polishing  may  be 
done. — Newell  H.  Gbovb,  Dental  Summory. 

Notes  on  Lactic  Acid  in  Root-caaal 
Treatment. — I  vish  to  say  a  few  words  on 
the  cleansing  of  root-canals  by  means  of  lac- 
tic acid,  after  the  removal  of  gangreoous 
pulps,  and  on  its  use  for  the  remonl 
of  discolored  dentin  in  deep-seated  cavities. 
The  actual  caries  in  the  cavity  being  re- 
moved, and  the  pulp-chamber  well  opened 
and  cleansed,  I  flood  the  cavity  and  chamber 
with  absolute  alcohol  and  dry  it  out  well. 
Non-irritating  antiseptics,  such  as  oil  of 
cloves,  cinnamon,  or  creasote,  may  nov  be 
sealed  in  the  cavity.  The  canals  are  not 
touched  at  the  first  sitting.  Having  givai 
the  antiseptic  two  or  three  days  to  produce 
its  effect,  at  the  next  sitting  the  putrescent 
matter  of  the  canal  is  gradually  worked 
out,  care  being  taken  not  to  force  any  of 
it  through  the  apex.  Once  all  the  debris  ia 
removed,  I  cleanse  the  cavity  with  alcohol, 
and  start  by  means  of  cotton  attached  to  i 
broach  to  work  concentrated  lactic  acid  into 
the  canal,  continuing  until  the  cotton  upoa 
withdrawal  is  found  to  be  perfectly  deka 
Then  a  Donaldson  bristle  is  used  to  remofc 
the  surface  of  the  dentin,  which  may  be 
slightly  infected.  This  done,  the  canals  tie 
washed,  dried  with  alcohol,  and  filled  penu- 
ncntly.  I  have  used  this  method  for  the  last 
two  years  with  marked  success.  Up  to  tbst 
time  1  always  resorted  to  the  sodium-dioiid 
method,  followed  by  a  forty  per  cent,  solutioa 
of  sulfuric  acid  if  enlargement  and  furtbo* 
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ctainsing  were  necessary.  It  is  a  well-known 
fict  that  sodium  dioxid  produces  its  good 
results  hy  forming  hydrogen  dioxid  and 
bleaching  the  dentin.  Lactic  acid  does  the 
same  thing  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner. 
It  dissolves  out  the  calcium,  and  with  it 
removes  all  discolored  organic  matter. 

I  have  now  treated,  I  suppose,  a  hundred 
canals  with  lactic  acid,  and  can  safely  say 
that  pericemental  trouble  has  never  followed. 
In  fact,  if  the  acid  is  forced  through  the 
apical  foramen,  it  produces  a  sedative  rather 
than  an  irritating  effect.  That  is  more  than 
I  can  say  of  sodiimi  dioxid. 

To  remove  discolored  dentin  in  deep-seated 
carities,  I  merely  swab  out  the  cavity  with 
the  concentrated  acid,  and  after  allowing  it 
to  remain  there  a  few  minutes,  wash  it  out 
well  with  water  and  dry  it  with  alcohol.  I 
continue  this  until  the  discoloration  has  dis- 
appeared. Whether  or  not  this  laotic  acid 
brings  about  a  brittle  effect  upon  the  tooth- 
structure  is  a  question  i  have  not  deter- 
mined ;  at  any  rate,  I  have  seen  no  bad  results 
so  far. — Basil  Jones,  Australian  Journ.  of 
Dentiatry. 

Attention  to  Detail  In  Taking  Impres- 
sions of  the  Mouth. — First,  in  considering 
the  taking  of  an  impression  of  the  upper 
edentulous  mouth,  we  would  examine  the 
mouth  as  regards  its  height  in  the  palate 
and  on  the  buccal  and  labial  aspects  of  the 
ridge,  and  note  the  undercuts  which  occur 
so  often  on  the  labial  surface  of  the  ridge 
and  high  above  the  posterior  tuberosities. 
Select  a  suitable  tray — one  which  will  leave 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  clear  space  all 
around  it,  between  iita  inner  surface  and  the 
tissue;  bend  it,  if  necessary,  so  as  to  con- 
form to  this  measurement.  The  next  atep 
is  the  building  up  of  a  ridge  of  wax  at  the 
posterior  edge  of  the  floor  of  the  tray,  so 
that  when  the  tray  is  in  position  in  the 
mouth  the  wax  shall  come  in  contact  with 
the  soft  palate  just  posterior  to  the  hard 
palate,  or  a  trifle  back  of  the  place  where 
you  wish  to  establish  the  plate  line.  When 
you  have  the  tray  in  the  mouth,  place  the 
wax  against  the  tissue  and  swing  the  tray 
up  into  position  in  front  as  if  it  were  hanging 
on  a  hinge  at  the  back.  The  wax  addition 
is  a  very  important  one,  answering  two  pur- 
poses— riz,  preventing  the  plaster  from  run- 
ning over  the  heel  of  the  tray  into  the  throat, 
and  foreing  it  to  run  over  on  the  sides  and 
in  front,  where  it  ahould  spread;  also  the 
pressure  of  the  wax  slightly  compresses 
the  soft  tissue  of  the  palate  and  holds  it 
rigid,  so  that  if  the  patient  should  swallow, 
or  cmtract  the  palatal  muscles,  the  plaster 
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will  not  be  pulled  down,  and  results  in  a 
plate  which  fits  tightly  across  the  heel.  The 
establishing  of  the  plate  line  in  the  mouth 
before  the  impression  is  taken  is  an  impor- 
tant precaution.  The  plate  must  invariably 
be  carried  just  a  little  farther  back  than  the 
union  of  the  hard  and  soft  palates.  After 
the  wax  has  been  properly  adapted,  and  the 
tray  filled  with  plaster,  mixed  to  a  consist- 
ence which  will  easily  flow  under  pressure, 
the  tray  is  inserted  in  the  mouth,  placing 
the  heel  in  position  first  with  the  wax  against 
the  palate,  and  held  firmly  there;  then  raise 
the  front  of  the  tray  up,  forcing  ihe  excess 
of  plaster  out  over  the  front  and  aides  of  the 
tray.  Holding  the  tray  firmly  in  position 
and  beginning .  at  the  median  line  on  the 
outside,  the  lip  is  molded  down  over  the 
plaster,  forcing  it  back  into  undercuts  and 
driving  out  the  air,  following  it  back  dear 
to  the  heel  of  the  tray  on  each  side.  In 
forcing  the  heel  of  the  tray  up  first,  air- 
bubbles  are  more  apt  to  form  in  the  dome  of 
the  palate. 

The  fitting  of  the  tray  for  the  lower  im- 
pression is  of  more  importance  than  that 
for  an  upper.  The  lower  impression  tray 
should  be  so  bent  that  the  tray  shall  be 
shallow  at  its  posterior  part  on  its  buccal 
fianges,  and  deep  enough  on  its  lingual 
fianges  to  carry  down  between  the  tongue 
and  the  ridge ;  and  it  should  be  long 
enough  to  extend  back  and  cover  the  tnber- 
mities.  There  should  be  about  a  quarter- 
inch  space  between  the  lingual  flanges  of  the 
tray  and  the  lingual  sides  of  the  ridge,  and 
it  should  be  so  bent  that  the  patient  would 
be  able,  when  the  tray  is  in  position,  to  thrust 
the  tongue  forward  on  top  of  the  tray. — J.  A. 
BuixABD,  Dental  Revieio. 

A  Method  for  Making  Gold  Inlays 
Without  a  Matrix.— After  the  caries  has 
all  been  removed  from  the  cavity,  if  exten- 
sive, fill  it  with  a  quick -setting  cement.  Xow 
prepare  your  cavity  so  that  you  will  be  ab- 
solutely sure  that  there  are  no  undercuts. 
Wrap  a  little  cotton  around  a  broach  and 
moisten  it  with  a  slight  lubricating  oil.  Pro- 
tect the  cavity  from  moisture  with  cotton, 
and  wipe  the  cavity  and  portion  of  the  tooth 
surrounding  it  with  the  broach  moistened 
with  the  oil.  Now  pack  moss  fiber  gold  into 
the  cavity,  being  sure  that  all  of  the  margins 
are  covered  perfectly.  This  can  be  done  with 
hand  pressure,  as  it  is  not  desirable  that  the 
gold  should  be  over-condensed.  Burnish  the 
gold  perfectly  over  the  margins,  insert  a 
sharp  instrument  into  the  center  of  the  fill- 
ing, and  remove  it.  Cover  the  surface  which 
would  come  into  contact  with  the  cavity  with 
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alcohol  and  rouge.  Flow  solder  to  the  desired 
contour,  insert  the  filling,  and  polish  it. 

This  will  give  as  perfect  an  adaptation  as 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  with  an  inlay,  and 
will  leave  a  surface  that  the  cement  will 
adhere  to  much  more  perfectly  than  it  would 
to  Uie  matrix,  making  an  inlay  with  a  better 
adaptation,  better  retentive  qualities,  and 
Baving  a  great  deal  of  time  and  inconvenience 
to  the  patient.  Thit  method  I  have  followed 
for  some  time,  and  find  It  entirely  satisfac- 
toiy.— Abthtjb  E.  PecK,  American  Dental 
Journal. 

Method  of  Adapting  Matrix  to  Cavity. 
— There  are  two  methods  of  adapting  a  ma- 
trix to  a  cavity.  It  may  either  be  burnished 
to  the  cavity  in  the  tooth,  or  swaged  to  a 
cast  therefrom.  Some  operators  combine 
these  methods,  which  insures  perfect  adap- 
tation. In  simple,  accessible  m-vities  perfect 
adaptation  of  the  matrix  may  be  obtained  by 
burnishing;  any  other  method  would  only 
compHcate  the  operation  and  consume  time. 
The  possibilities  of  this  method,  however,  do 
not  end  here,  for  where  reasonable  skill  has 
been  acquired  by  the  operator,  it  can  be  em- 
ployed with  success  almost  universally.  But 
there  are  cavities  so  complex  that  swaging 
the  matrix  greatly  facilitates  its  adaptation. 
While  X  am  free  to  admit  that  good  inlays 
may  be  made  from  casts  of  the  cavity  ex- 
clusively, I  am  of  the  opinion  that  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  better  results  can  be  obtained 
if  the  matrix  is  burnished  to  the  cavity  sub- 
sequent to  its  swaging.  On  accounb  of  the 
uncertainty  of  materials  used  for  impressions 
and  models,  and  also  of  our  manipulation  of 
them,  we  cannot  be  certain  of  reproducing 
absolutely  the  form  of  any  cavity.  I  there- 
fore deem  it  advisable  to  refer  the  matrix 
to  the  cavity  in  the  tooth  for  correction  by 
burnishing  after  it  has  been  swaged  to  the 
cast.  I  would  advise  that  the  operator  ac- 
quire a  thorough  knowledge  of  matrix  ma- 
terials and  their  manipulation  in  a  cavity, 
and  avoid  wherever  possible  that  time-con- 
sumer— ^the  swaging  process.  Time  will  not 
permit  me  to  detail  in  full  the  technique  of 
burnishing  and  swaging  matrices.  I  will 
mention  only  a  few  of  the  more  important 
points.  The  matrix  should  first  be  carried 
to  the  pulpal  walls,  burnishing  it  from  this 
point  in  all  directions  to  the  enamel  margins 
and  slightly  beyond.  Ihiring  this  process  the 
metal  should  be  protected  from  contact  with 
the  burnisher  by  the  use  of  such  materials 


as  moist  cotton  or  spunk.  If  a  thin  matrix 
be  placed  between  two  layers  of  silk  of  a 
very  fine  texture,  its  adaptation  nuy  be  le 
complished  with  the  minimum  danger  of  tetr- 

ing. 

The  originator  of  this  device  is  a  European 
dentist,  whose  name,  however,  I  do  not  recol- 
lect.   Chemically  pure  gum  camphor  not  calf 
aids   adaptation   under   the  bumiaher,  but 
where  a  thin  matrix  has  been  used,  it  avoids 
any  possibility  of  distortion  while  the  matrix 
is  being  removed  from  the  cavity.   It  can  sub- 
sequently be  burned  out  without  leaving  any 
residue.    The  utmost  care  must  be  taken  to 
make  certain  that  the  gingival  angles  of  the 
matrix  are  in  the  closest  possible  relation 
to  the  margins  of  the  cavity,  as  th^  are 
vulnerable  points.    Too  often  it  is  thougbt 
that  the  cement  will  take  care  of  any  imper- 
fection in  matrix  adaptation.    This  baa  beoi 
a  refuge  for  careless  inlay  workers,  and  Ins 
caused  the  work  to  be  unduly  ridiculed.  He 
techniqtie  for  the  swaging  of  a  matrix  in- 
volves  the   consideration   of   the  nuterials 
used  for  taking  the  impression  and  malun^ 
the  casts.    For  an  impression  material,  hard 
modeling  compound  or  cement  may  be  used, 
as  both  give  good  results,  I  prefer  the  former, 
as  it  is  cleaner,  more  easily  used,  and  aeli 
sufficiently  hard  to  give  an  accurate  impres- 
sion.    For  casts,  low-fusing  metals  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  cement,  and  amalgam  have  been 
used.    The  low-fusing  metals  are  faulty  on 
account  of  their  inability  to  reproduce  sharp 
angles.   Cement  has  given  fairly  good  results, 
but  in  cases  of  thin-walled  cavities  its  edge 
strength  is  not  always  sufficient.  Amalgam, 
on  account  of  its  strength  and  its  property  of 
reproducing  sharp  lines  and  angles,  is  pref- 
erable to  other  materials.    Casts,  no  matter 
of  what  material,  should  include  a  small  area, 
at  least,  of  the  tooth-surface  surroundin;  the 
cavity.  This  permits  of  an  overlapping  of  the 
margins  by  the  matrix.    Before  the  matiii 
is  svraged,  it  should  be  partially  adapted— « 
least  to  the  deeper  portions  of  the  cavit;— 
in  the  cast  by  the  use  of  buniisbers.  It  ii 
then  subjected  to  one  of  the  many  BWMfpng 
devices.    If  a  swaged  matrix  is  to  be  ban- 
ished in  the  tooth,  it  is  well  to  rdnfbree  irith 
gold  solder  that  area  of  it  covering  the  po^l 
walls  of  the  cavity.    This  reinforoooeDt  is 
specially  indicated  in  large  cavities  where  a 
thin  matrix  has  been  used.    Tbia  bsnm 
greater  certainty  of  marginal  adaptatiin-— 
W.  D.  K.  MooBE,  Dental  Review. 
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DB.  JAHIBS  GOODWIIiIiIB. 

Died,  of  pneumonia,  March  2,  1907,  at  the 
Belleclaire  Hotel,  New  York  city,  Jahes 
GooDWiLLiE,  D.D.S.,  after  three  days'  illness. 

Bom  in  Bamet,  Vt.,  in  1836,  Dr.  Goodwillie 
WM  a  descendant  of  a  prominent  Scotch 
fimily  of  preachers.  He  studied  dentistry 
under  the  preceptorship  of  Dr.  White  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  later  graduating  from  the 
Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Surgery, 
February  28,  1861.  He  began  practice  in 
Clinton  Place,  New  York  city,  shortly  after- 
ward, and  rapidly  acquired  an  extensive  and 
hi^-clasa  elienMIe.  He  subsequently  removed 
his  office  to  No.  73  West  46th  st,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  had  been  in  continuous  prac- 
tice for  thirty-three  years. 

Dr.  Goodwillie  was  of  an  inventive  turn  of 
mind,  having  devised  a  number  of  useful  im- 
provements in  dental  appliances,  some  of 
which  have  had  general  acceptance  by  the 
profession.  While  he  had  not  in  recent  years 
been  active  in  dental  society  work,  he  was  a 
member  and  at  <me  time  curator  of  the  New 
York  Odontological  Society,  and  was  a  dde- 
gate  to  the  dental  section  of  the  International 
Medical  Congress  in  Berlin  in  1890. 

Dr.  Goodwillie  was  generally  beloved  by 
his  friends  and  colleagues  for  his  many  at- 
tractive personal  attributes.  He  was  married 
at  Berlin,  Mass.,  August  5,  187S,  to  Miss  S. 
Augusta  Frazer,  who  survives  him. 


DR.  BLiBBIDGE  BACOK. 

DlKo,  at  his  home  in  Hollis,  Me.,  February 
24.  1007,  Elbbidoe  Bacon,  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  in 
his  ninety-seventh  year. 

Dr.  Bacon  was  bom  at  Barre,  Mass.,  Jan- 
nary  13,  1811,  remaining  on  bis  father's 
farm  until  eighteen  years  of  age;  for  several 
years  following  he  taught  school  during  the 
winter.  In  1836  he  entered  the  office  of  his 
uncle.  Dr.  Daniel  Harwood  of  Boston,  as  a 
student,  and  remained  two  years.  Coming  to 
Portland  in  1838,  he  began  practice  at  that 
plsee,  and       the  same  time  entered  the 


medical  school  of  Maine,  from  which  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1839.  In  1850 
the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of 
D.D.S. 

Dr.  Bacon  was  a  member  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Dental  Society,  the  American  Academy 
of  Dental  Science,  and  of  many  other  so- 
cieties. He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Maine  Dental  Society  in  1867,  and  its  first 
president.  On  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  this  society  he  was  again  elected  president, 
and  always  remained  an  active  and  ctnisistent 
member. 

As  a  professional  man.  Dr.  Bacon  was 
skilful,  enthusiastic,  and  conscientious.  As 
a  man  he  was  courteous,  kind,  and  generoiu, 
very  modest  and  unassuming — one  who  was 
honored,  respected,  and  loved  by  all.  He 
continued  in  active  practice  until  past 
eighty  years  of  age,  when  an  accident  com- 
pelled his  retirement  after  more  than  sixty 
years  of  practice  in  Portland. 

D.  W.  F. 


DR.  8A.HUEI<  WIEililAM  DENKIS. 

Died,  of  pneumonia,  at  Oakland,  Cat., 
January  20,  1907,  Sauuxl  Wnxujc  Dennis, 
M.D.,  D.D.S.,  F.R.M.S.,  aged  seventy  years. 

In  the  death  of  Dr.  Denius  the  dental  pro- 
fession has  lost  one  of  its  most  distinguished 
members.  Beginning  his  professional  life  as 
a  dentist  in  1860,  he  took  up  the  study  of 
medicine,  and  after  receiving  the  M.D.  de- 
gree from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  In 
1870,  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to 
the  practice  of  dental  aurgeiy. 

Dr.  Dennis,  who  was  bom  in  Litchfield, 
Maine,  October  16,  1836,  did  much  tiirough 
a  career  lasting  over  forty-five  years  to  ele- 
vate the  profession  of  dentistry,  and  his  de- 
votion to  the  cause  for  which  he  labored  may 
be  taken  as  a  tme  index  of  the  man's  high 
professional  ideals. 

He  framed  the  bill  regulating  the  practice 
of  dentistry  in  California,  and  was  presi- 
dent of  the  first  board  of  dental  examiners  of 
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that  state.  Through  his  efforts  the  Dental 
D^rtinoit  of  the  University  of  California 
was  organized,  and  he  was  the  first  occupant 
of  the  chair  of  operative  dentistry  in  that 
institution. 

In  1871  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
American  Dental  Association,  and  at  some 
later  time  was  president  of  the  California 
State  Dental  Association,  of  which  he  was 
the  founder. 

He  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Dental  Surgery  from  the  Indiana  Slate 
Dental  Oollc^,  and  in  1881  the  degree  of 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society  of 
Ix)ndon  was  conferred  upon  him. 

Dr.  Dennis  was  married  in  1865  to  Mary 
E.  Heed  of  San  Francisco,  who  survives  him, 
together  with  two  children. 


minion  Dental  Council;  a  member  of  tfat 
Odontological  Club  of  Toronto,  and  of  the 
American  Society  of  Orthodontists,  and  kc- 
retary  of  the  Ontario  Dental  Society. 


BB.  G.  ARTHUR  ROBERTS. 

Died,  April  14,  1S07,  at  his  home  in  To- 
ronto, Canada,  of  heart  trouble,  G.  Abthub 
ScffiEBTS,  DJ9.S.,  aged  thirty-four  years. 

Dr.  Boherts  was  bom  in  Hamilton,  Ont., 
in  1S73,  and  began  the  study  of  dentistry  in 
1893,  under  the  pupilage  of  Dr.  Lennox  of 
Toronto.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania College  of  Dental  Surgery  in  1896,  ■ 
and  in  1887  started  in  the  general  practice  of 
dentistry  in  Toronto.  There  he  continued  in 
general  practice  until  1904,  when  he  took 
up  orthodontia  as  his  exclusive  work. 

By  the  death  of  Dr.  Roberts  the  dental 
profession  of  Canada  loses  one  of  its  bright- 
est and  most  capable  members.  Although  not 
enjoying  good  health  for  some  months  past, 
his  sudden  demise  came  as  a  great  shock  to 
his  many  friendes  and  associates.  He  was 
examiner  in  orthodontia  for  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Dental  Surgeons,  and  for  the  Do- 


DB.  A.  F.  WINKIiE. 

Died,  of  typhoid  fever,  at  116  Madison  are.. 
New  York  city,  Sunday,  March  24,  1907,  A.  F. 
Winkle,  D.D.S. 

Dr.  A.  F.  Winkle  was  born  in  Hanimr. 
Germany,  but  had  been  a  residoit  of  Xew 
York  city  for  almost  forty  years.  He  wu  i 
graduate  of  the  New  Yoric  College  of  Dn- 
tistry,  class  of  1873.  Dr.  Winkle  was  a  fiae 
type  of  a  Christian  gentlraian ;  one  who  gave 
generously  of  his  skill  and  means  to  nunT 
a  needy  person  who  could  testify  to  his  good- 
ness of  heart.  Conscientious  and  honorable 
true  to  himself,  to  his  friends  and  patienU, 
the  deepest  regret  is  felt  at  the  abrupt  ter> 
minatioD  of  his  well-spent  and  useful  life- 
He  bad  won  a  wide  reputation  for  his  profes- 
sional skill,  having  a  large  and  appreeiatin 
clienUle,  and  his  many  merits  as  a  man  snd 
as  a  dentist  earned  for  him  the  respect  of 
the  community.  In  his  death  the  dental  pro- 
fession has  lost  a  distinguished  member. 

The  funeral  services,  Friday,  March 
were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  H. 
Parkhurst,  pastor  of  the  Madison  Sqwre 
Presbyterian  CHiureh,  of  which  Dr.  Wiidde 
had  been  a  re^lar  attendant  for  a  number  of 
years. 

The  Rev.  G.  L.  Lomann,  pastor  of  St. 
Paul's  Church,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  a  consin 
of  the  deceased,  officiated  at  the  interment  in 
the  mausoleum  of  William  Warren  White  is 
Greenwood  Cemetery. 

Dr.  Winkle  was  unmarried,  and  is  surrind 
by  his  sister. 
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NEW  BENTAIi  IjAM  fob  FJBKITSYIjTANZA. 


A\  ACT 

riEGULATLVG  A>'D  DEFINING  THE  F0WEB8  AND 
DLTIES  OF  THE  DeNTAL  COUNCIL  AND  THB 
State  Board  of  Dental  Examivebs;  pbo- 
tidixg  fob  appointkent  of  examiitebs, 
defining  qualxfications  of  applicants 
fob  examination,  condition  op  gbantino 
Licenses,  begulatino  and  limiting  the 
Practice  of  Dentistbt;  prohibiting  pbac- 
tice  bt  ob  employment  of  Unlicensed 
Pebsons,  and  providing  punishment 
thesefob  and  disposition  of  fees  and 

FINES,  and  FIXINO  THE  APPBOPRIATION  TO 

THE  Dental  Council. 

Section  1.    Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
Boitae  of  Representatives  of  the  Common- 
wailth  of   Pennsylvania  in   General  As- 
sembly met.  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by 
the  authority  of  the  same: 
That  the  Dentnl  Council  of  Pennsylvania 
shall  consist  of  the  Secretary  of  Internal  Af- 
lairs,  the  Commisaioner  of  Health,  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  the  president 
of  the  Pennsyivania  State  Dental  Society, 
and  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Dental  Ex* 
aminers. 

The  Dental  Council  may  make  and  adopt 
for  its  government  all  necessary  rules,  regu- 
lations, and  by-laws,  and  shall  locate  and 
maintain  nn  oflke  'within  this  state  for  the 
transaction  of  its  business.  Three  members 
of  the  Dental  Council,  one  of  whom  shall 
be  the  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Dental  Society  or  the  secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Dental  Examiners,  shall  constitute  a  quo- 
rum for  the  transaction  of  business.  In 
ease  of  the  absence  of  the  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Dental  Society  he  may 
nominate  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  that 
society  as  his  proxy  with  full  power  to  act 
ID  his  place. 

The  Dental  Council  shall  elect  a  president, 
secretary,  and  treasurer,  whose  terms  of  of- 
fice shall  be  for  one  year  or  until  their  suc- 
cessors shall  be  elected.  Hie  president  shall 
be  elected  only  from  the  members  of  the 
Dental  Council. 

The  Dental  Council  shall  supervise  and  pro- 
ride  rales  in  conformity  witii  the  provisions 


of  this  act  for  the  examination  of  all  appli- 
cants for  license  to  practice  dentistry  in  this 
commonwealth,  and  shall  keep  records  of 
their  transactions  and  a  registry  of  all  li- 
censes granted  by  them,  stating  the  name, 
age,  residence,  and  qualifications  of  the  per- 
son licensed  to  practice  dentistry,  and 
whether  qualified  by  examination  or  other- 
wise; said  registry  shall  be  a  public  record 
and  accessible  as  such,  and  shall  be  kept 
at  the  place  provided  for  the  purpose  at  the 
capitol  in  Harriaburg. 

The  Dental  Council  shall  receive  annually 
the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars,  to  be  paid 
by  the  State  Treasurer  on  the  warrant  of 
the  Auditor-general,  from  which  the  Dental 
Council  shall  pay  the  salary  of  its  secretary, 
stenographer  and  clerks,  postage,  and  all  its 
other  expenses,  including  mileage  and  ten 
dollars  to  each  member  for  each  day's  at- 
tendance at  regular  meetings  of  the  Dental 
Council. 

Sec.  2.  The  Dental  Council  shall  hare 
power  to  grant  licenses  to  practice  dentistry 
in  this  commonwealth  to  any  person  who  may 
be  duly  qualified  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act. 

Any  person  may  present  to  the  Dental 
Council  a  written  application  for  a  license 
to  practice  dentistry,  together  with  a  fee  of 
twenty-flve  dollars,  and  with  proof  that  he 
or  she  is  not  less  than  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  is  of  good  moral  character,  and  has  ob- 
tained a  competent  education,  together  with  a 
diploma  conferring  upon  him  or  her  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  or  other 
established  dental  d^;ree  from  a  reputable 
educational  institution  maintaining  a  three 
years*  course  in  dentistiy;  thereupon  the  Den- 
tal Council  may  authorize  the  examination 
of  such  person  by  the  State  Board  of  Dental 
Examiners. 

Upon  reeelTing  from  the  Board  of  Dental 
Examiners  a  r^rt  of  the  examination  for 
license  of  any  applicant  who  shall  have  been 
returned  as  having  successfully  passed  said 
examination,  the  Dental  Council  shall  issue 
to  the  applicant  a  license  to  practice  den- 
tistry in  the  State  of  Fennqrivania.  Every 
license  to  practice  dentistry  issued  pursuant 
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to  this  act  shall  be  subscribed  by  the  ofScers 
of  the  Daital  CouDcil  and  by  each  dental 
examiner  who  reported  the  applicant  as  hav> 
ing  successfuHy  passed  an  examination  such 
as  is  provided  by  this  act,  and  said  license 
shall  be  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  Dental 
Council  of  the  Ooolmon wealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  shall  be  recorded  in  a  book  to  be 
kept  in  the  office  of  the  Dental  Cktuncil,  and 
the  number  of  the  book  and  page  therein 
containing  said  record  shall  be  noted  upon 
said  license. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of 
Dental  Examiners  the  Dental  Council  may 
also  issue  a  license,  upon  the  payment  of  a 
fee  of  twenty-five  dollars,  to  any  person  who 
is  of  good  moral  character  and  who  shall 
furnish  proof  that  he  or  she  has  a  license  to 
practice  dentistry  granted  by  the  Dental 
Council  or  other  lawfully  constituted  author- 
ity of  any  other  state  or  country  where  the 
preliminary  and  professional  education  re- 
quired by  law  is  equal  to  that  provided  by 
the  laws  of  this  commonwealth. 

The  Dental  Coimcil  may  also  license  any 
applicant  who  has  been  in  the  actual  lawful 
practice  of  dentistry  for  not  less  than  ten  years 
upon  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Dental  Ex- 
aminers that  after  due  investigation  or  ex- 
amination it  finds  hia  or  her  education  and 
professional  attainments  and  experience  to 
be  together  fully  equal  to  the  requirements 
for  license  in  this  commonwealth. 

Every  license  issued  otherwise  than  as  a 
result  of  a  written  examination  shall  state 
the  grounds  upon  which  it  is  granted. 

All  fees  provided  by  this  act  shall  be  pay- 
able to  the  Dental  Coimcil,  and  the  same 
shall  be  disbursed  by  the  Dental  Council  in 
payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  Board  of 
Dental  Examiners:  Provided,  that  any  sur- 
plus unexpended  at  the  end  of  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  apportioned  among  the  dental  exam- 
iners in  the  proportion  of  the  number  of  ap- 
plicants for  license  respectively  examined  by 
each  during  said  fiscal  year. 

Sec.  3.  The  Board  of  Dental  Examiners 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  shall 
consist  of  six  persons,  whose  term  of  office 
shall  be  for  three  years  from  the  first  day 
of  September  of  the  year  in  which  they  may 
be  appointed. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Dental  Society 
shall  have  power  to  nominate  from  its  mem- 
bership at  least  double  the  number  of  candi- 
dates required  to  fill  the  vacancies  occurring 
annually  in  the  office  of  dental  examiner 
(said  candidates  shall  have  been  enf^ged  in 
the  actual  practice  of  dentistry  in  this  com- 
monwealth during  a  period  of  not  less  than 
ten  years).    The  Governor  of  this  common- 


wealth shall  have  power  to  appoint  dental  ex- 
aminers to  fill  all  vacancies  occurring  from 
any  cause  only  from  the  candidates  nomi- 
nated as  aforesaid.  No  member  of  the  faculty 
of  a  dental  college  shall  be  eligible  to  appoint- 
ment as  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Den- 
tal Examiners. 

In  the  event  of  failure  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Dental  Society  to  nominate  candidates 
as  aforesaid,  the  Governor  shall  appoint  mem- 
bers in  good  standing  of  the  said  societ;f 
without  other  restrictions.  The  Governor 
shall  have  power  to  remove  any  examinet  for 
continued  neglect  of  duty,  incompeteDcy,  or 
dishonorable  conduct. 

The  Board  of  Dental  Examiners  may  ouke 
all  necessary  rules,  regulations,  and  by  laws 
concerning  the  transaction  of  its  business, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Dental  Conn- 
cil,  and  shall  have  power  to  require  attendance 
of  persons  and  papers  and  take  testimony 
concerning  all  matters  within  its  ju^isdi^ 
tion;  and  the  presiding  officer  of  said  bosrd 
or  of  any  committee  thereof  shall  have  porer 
to  issue  subpcenas  and  administer  oaths. 

Sec.  4.  For  the  purpose  of  examining  ap- 
plicants for  license,  the  State  Board  of  Den- 
tal Examiners  shall  hold  two  stated  meetings 
each  and  every  year,  to  wit,  one  in  June, 
and  one  in  December.  The  June  meetings 
shall  be  held  simultaneously  in  Philadelphia 
and  Pittsburg;  the  December  meetings  shall 
be  held  simultaneously  in  Philadelphia  tod 
Pittsburg,  or  in  the  discretion  of  the  board 
may  be  held  in  Harrisburg. 

Special  meetings  may  be  held,  the  time 
and  place  to  be  fixed  by  said  board.  Due 
notice  of  all  meetings  shall  be  given.  At 
stated  and  special  meetings  a  majority  of  the 
board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  thereof,  but 
the  examinations  may  be  conducted  by  a  com- 
mittee of  one  or  more  of  the  examiners  duly 
authorized  by  the  said  Board. 

All  candidates  for  examination  for  license 
to  practice  dentistry  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania shall  be  required  to  pass  an  ex- 
amination by  the  State  Board  of  Dental  Ex- 
aminers upon  the  following  subjects:  Fint, 
General  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  Second, 
Special  Dental  Anatomy.  Third,  Dental 
Histology.  Fourth,  Dental  Physiology. 
Fifth,  Chemistry  and  Metallurgy.  Sixth, 
Materia  Medica.  Seventh,  Dental  Pathol(^> 
Bacteriology,  and  Therapeutics.  EigMk, 
Anesthesia.  Tfinth,  Oral  Surgery.  Tenth, 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Operative  and 
Prosthetic  Dentistry. 

Said  examination  shall  be  conducted  in 
writing,  and  shall  embrace  all  the  subjecti 
named  in  this  act.  Each  applicant  shall  also 
furnish  to  the  Board  of  Dental  Exaninen 
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satisfactory  evidence  of  his  or  her  profi- 
ciency in  the  manipulative  procedures  of  den- 
tistry, either  by  producing  an  example  of  hia 
or  her  work  with  proof  of  the  execution  of 
the  same,  or  by  practical  demonstration  of 
his  or  her  skill  in  the  presence  of  the  exam- 
iner. After  each  stated  examination  an  of- 
ficial report  signed  by  the  president  and  sec- 
retary and  each  acting  member  of  the  said 
Board  of  Dental  Examiners,  stating  the  ex- 
amination average  of  each  candidate  in  each 
branch,  the  general  average,  and  the  results 
of  the  examination,  -whether  successful  or 
unsuccessful,  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
Dental  Council.  The  said  report  shall  em- 
brace all  the  examination  papers,  questions, 
and  answers  thereto.  All  such  examination 
papers  shall  be  filed  by  the  Dental  Council 
at  Harrisburg  and  be  kept  for  reference  and 
inspection  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  five 
years. 

Sec.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  per- 
son practicing  dentistry  within  this  common- 
wealth to  display  or  cause  to  be  displayed 
his  or  her  name  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place 
at  or  near  the  entrance  to  the  office  or 
place  where  he  or  she  is  practicing  dentistry. 
Any  person  practicing  dentistry  within  this 
commonwealth  within  six  months  from  the 
passage  of  this  act  shall  cause  his  or  her 
license  to  be  registered  in  the  office  of  the 
prothoDotary  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
of  the  county  in  which  such  person  shall 
pnHtice  dentistry,  unless  the  same  has  al- 
ready been  registered  in  said  county.  Any 
person  who  shall  neglect  to  cause  his  or  her 
license  to  be  registered  as  herein  provided  shall 
be  construed  to  be  practicing  dentistry  with- 
out a  license:  Provided,  this  act  shall  not 
affect  the  right  of  any  person  to  practice 
dentistry  who  is  entitled  to  do  so  under  the 
provisions  of  an  act  of  Assembly  heretofore 
in  force,  or  who  shall  have  conducted  the 
actual  lawful  practice  of  dentistry  in  this 
commonwealth  for  five  years  continuously 
preceding  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Sec.  6.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son to  employ  any  person  as  an  operator  in 
dental  surgery  or  practitioner  in  dentistry 
for  hire  or  reward,  or  to  cause  or  permit  any 
person  to  act  as  an  operator  in  dental  surgery 
or  as  a  practitioner  in  dentistry  for  hire  or 
reward,  who  is  not  duly  qualified  and  regis- 
tered as  a  practitioner  in  dentistry  as  pro- 
vided law. 

All  persons  shall  be  construed  to  be  prac- 


ticing dentistry  who  shall  be  the  owner,  part 
owner,  partner,  shareholder,  operator,  man- 
ager, assistant,  or  in  any  other  manner  en- 
gaged in  conducting  any  office  or  other  place 
for  the  purpose  of  performing  dental  oper- 
ations or  treating,  extracting,  or  filling 
human  teeth,  or  inserting  artificial  appliances 
or  sets  of  artificial  teeth  for  hire  or  re- 
ward: Provided,  that  this  act  shall  not  pro- 
hibit any  licensed  dentist  having  any  person 
as  assistant  or  attendant  to  perform  any  ser- 
vice other  than  extracting,  filling,  treating, 
or  operating  upon  human  teeth  or  the  taking 
of  impressions  for  and  the  insertion  of  ar- 
tificial appliances  in  the  mouth. 

Sec.  7.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  physicians  or  surgeons  in 
the  regular  practice  of  their  profession  from 
extracting  teeth  for  the  relief  of  pain  or 
making  applications  for  such  purpose,  or 
shall  prevent  bona  fide  students  of  dentistry 
in  the  regular  course  of  their  instruction 
from  operating  upon  patients  at  clinics  or 
under  the  immediate  supervision  and  in  the 
presence  of  their  preceptor  who  is  in  law- 
ful practice;  provided,  that  no  fee,  salaiy, 
or  other  reward  for  such  operation  shall  be 
paid  to  or  received  by  any  student  of  den- 
tistry, either  directly  or  indirectly,  under 
any  circumstftnces.  And  nothing  in  this  act 
shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  practice 
of  dentistry  within  this  commonwealth  by 
any  practitioner  who  shall  have  been  duly 
registered  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
this  commonwealth  existing  prior  to  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act. 

Sec.  8.  Any  person  who  shall  practice 
dentistry  without  being  duly  licensed  or  law- 
fully registered,  or  who  shall  practice  den- 
tistry or  induce  any  person  to  practice  den- 
tistry in  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  aot,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  upon  conviction  shall  he  punished  by  a 
fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars 
($500)  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six 
(6)  months,  or  by  t>oth  fine  and  imprison- 
ment at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

All  fines  recovered  under  this  act  from 
convictions  resulting  from  information  insti- 
tuted at  the  instance  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Dental  Society  shall  be  paid  to  the 
said  society. 

Sec.  9.*  All  acts  and  parts  of  aots  incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Approvedr—The  7th  day  of  May  A.  D.  1907. 
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KANSAS  CITY  DENTAIi  COIfljVGB. 

The  twenty-sixth  aimaal  conunencement  exercises  of  the  Kansas  City  Dental 
College  were  held  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Kansas  Cily,  Mo.,  May  9. 
1907. 

An  address  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Frank  S.  Arnold. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  was  conferred  by  Dr.  John  Deans  Pat- 
terson on  the  following  graduates ; 


Nathaniel  M.  Baskett 
Roy  R.  Duncan 
Adolph  C.  Gardner 
William  Glunz 


William  R.  Gorrill 
John  R.  W.  Hawk 
George  W.  Lovett 
John  W.  Mays 


EmmeU  A.  Miller 
James  A.  Roper 
Ernest  Schroers 
Thomas  D.  See 


George  E.  Sheen 
OirroU  J.  SpajD 
Harrison  R.  Watkiu 


WESTERN  DENTAL  COIiljEGE. 

The  seventeenth  annual  conunencement  exerckes  of  the  Western  Dental  College 
were  held  Wednesday,  May  8,  1907,  at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  annual  address  was  delivered  by  Dr.  M.  S.  Hughes. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  was  conferred  by  the  dean,  D.  J.  Mc- 
Millen,  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  on  the  following  graduates : 


W.  T.  Amend 
Guy  Bailey 
Paul  E.  Burke 
H.  F.  Ccvely 
A.  G.  Clarke 
C.  E.  Cobb 
Leo  Coppersmith 
A.  L.  Cizmmings 
C.  J.  Davis 
Oren  De  Armond 
E.  G.  Ervin 


A.  S.  Eubank 
O.  J.  Ferris 
J.  W.  Fields 
C.  A.  Gibbons 
H.  A.  Gibbons 
O.  R.  Hansen 
A.  J.  Harrison 
J.  C.  Henson 
Clarence  Hutchison 
W.  li.  Look 


Gus  Louwien  J,  H.  Quion 

C.  W.  Lyon  J.  H.  Reid 

C.  B.  Mendenhflll  H.  B.  Robison 
H.  F.  Meyers  R.  C.  Kosson 

D.  J.  Mitchell  W.  G.  Ryan 
Mark  E.  Morrison  C.  D.  Rvder 
J.  F.  Myers  M.  V.  Sp«rr 
Frank  Norris  D.  R,  Taylor 
L.  L.  Osbom  E.  E.  Wbeder 
H.  V.  Parker  H.  C.  Younger 


UEHABBT  DENTAIi  COZIjEGE. 

The  annual  comnwacement  exercises  of  Meharry  Dental  College  were  held  Fri- 
day, March  39,  1907,  in  the  Ryman  Auditorium,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

An  address  to  the  graduates  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Booker  T.  Washington,  and  the 
valedictory  by  G.  D.  Smith. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Denfal  Surgery  was  conferred  on  the  following  gradn- 
ates: 


Lafayette  Oockrell   Texas 

M.  O.  Cott«m  Colorado 

E.  T.  Fields   Mississippi 

W.  E.  Foster   Arkansas 

S.  W.  Jamison   Florida 

V.  Q.  Johnson   Ohio 


H.  W.  Lynch   British  West  India 

J.  J.  McKeever   Tennessee 

G.  D.  Smith   South  Carolias 

W.  S.  Stevens   Mississippi 

N.  Thomas  Wallia   Arkansas 
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Omo  HIBDICAI.  UNIVIBBSITT,  DXNTAIj  DEFABTlffiliNT. 


The  annual  commencement  exercises  of  the  Dental  Depu'tment  Ohio  Medical 
University  were  held  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  May  8,  1907. 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  Herbert  Welsh,         and  Solomon  E.  Spangler. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  was  conferred  on  the  following  gradu- 
ates: 


Charles  Edward  Bishop 
William  Heniy  Oann 
Horace  Chaney  Dean 
Rankin  Bennett  Embrey 
Frank  Josiah  Fifield 
Henry  Clifton  Fogler 
Andrew  Nicholas  Fox 
John  Hayes  Guyton 
Harman  Howland 


Pearl  Allen  Johnston 
Harry  Wesley  Leitz 
Jamea  Arthur  Garfield  Lutz 
Paul  Byron  Minton 
Edgar  Delmont  Newton 
Clarence  Craig  Patton 
Williun  Fraiuclin  Rodgers 
Paul  Parker  Sherwood 


Herbert  Spencer  Shumway 
Albert  Oswin  Soldner 
Solomon  Emanuel  Spangler 
Harry  Leon  Stewart 
Verla  Winfleld  Taylor 
Stanly  Dustin  Vosper 
John  Henry  Warner 
Roland  Benjamin  Wiltberger 


BARNES  UNIVERSITY,  DENTAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  annual  commencement  exercises  of  the  Dental  DeparEment  of  Barnes  Uni- 
versity were  held  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  10,  1907. 

The  baccalaureate  sermon  was  delivered  by  Henry  S.  Bradley,  B.D. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  was  c(mferred  on  the  following  gradu- 
ates : 


Geoi^  Clark  Aokley   Missouri 

John  Quincy  Adams   Illinois 

Mark  Webster  Ballance   Missouri 

Horace  Greeley  Baugh   Idaho 

Benjamin  Franklin  Berry  Illinois 

George  Washingbm  Burrows  Missouri 


James  Aimer  Case   Missouri 

Birdie  Belle  McKellops  Missouri 

Benjamin  Franklin  Miller   Missouri 

Herman  Osterheld   Missouri 

Edgar  Roy  VanBooven  Missouri 

ArtJiur  Hugo  Winklemeyer  Missouri 


INDIANA  DlBNTAIi  COIiliEGE. 


The  twenty-eighth  annual  commencement  exercises  of  ^the  Indiana  Dental  College 
were  held  in  English's  Opera  House,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  May  10,  1907. 
An  address  was  delivered  by  James  D.  Homnan,  M.E. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  was  conferred  by  Dr.  John  N.  Hurty 

on  the  following  graduates: 


John  Franklin  Adams 
Maurice  Palmer  Avery 
John  Omar  Bicknell 
George  Coleman  Biggs 
Antonio  Bogran 
Raymond  L.  Bosler 
Arthur  James  Bower 
Earl  Brooks 
Charles  Jacob  Burris 
Howard  D.  Caton 
Leroy  M.  Childers 
Ernest  Davis  Cofleld 
John  Wesley  Cofleld 
Bruce  Payne  Conner 
Homer  Leonidas  Cuny 
Dwight  D.  DuBois 
James  Duncan 


Charles  Asbury  Eller 
Karl  L.  Freeman 
Daniel  Ernest  Gruber 
George  Hein 
William  Henry  Heyler 
Howard  Huffman 
Edna  Ordell  Jenkins 
Clyde  Lindley  Jones 
Nils  Wolner  Juell 
Philip  Albert  Keller 
Bert  K!oons 
Harry  Albert  Koss 
Rufus  B.  Kuykendall 
William  Joseph  McGrath 
Hugh  Parks  McKeand 
Hairy  Clay  McKittrIck 


Clarence  Debria  Mitchell 
Robert  B.  Murphy 
Chas.  Edward  Pease 
Edward  J.  Pedlow 
Zenana  C.  Rector 
EvereU  W.  Ross 
Alvin  Ardin  Sme^ 
Cecil  Hugo  Smith 
H.  Guy  Smith 
Harry  Lloyd  Smith 
D.  Kerr  Spitler 
Arthur  Le  Roy  Steward 
George  V.  Underwood 
John  M.  Walsh 
Frank  B.  Warvel 
Pynis  Clyde  Wrig*t 
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80UTHBRK  BBl^TAJL  COIiliEGB. 


The  annual  commencement  exercises  of  the  Southern  Dental  College  were  held 
in  the  Grand  Opera  House,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  April  26,  1907. 

The  annual  oration  was  delivered  hy  Bev.  Sam  W.  Small. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  was  conferred  by  Judge  Howard  Van 
Epps  on  the  following  graduates: 


Wilfred  P.  Adams 
John  W.  Arnold 
Oscar  Lee  Barnwell 

C.  Edward  Buchanan 

D.  Benjamin  Cardwell 
Jefferson  D.  Cbason 
Clinton  Joseph  DeLoaeh 
George  G.  Doss 

Joel  Lawrene?  Dowd 
X.  N.  Evans 
Hugh  Farrior 
Louis  T.  Fields 
Frank  E.  Heam 
Fred  L.  Huie 


William  Cooper  Humphries 
Edmond  H.  Hunter 
William  B.  Hut«hings 
Judge  Staunton  Jones 
Duncan  Bowden  Kennedy 
Lucius  Mark  Ijowom 
Charles  W.  Lowe 
Daniel  Joseph  McAlhany 
Wesley  G.  MoAnally 
Amos  A.  McManus 
Cauirles  L.  Martin 
John  E.  Odetree 
J.  Burkie  Patrick 


June  Chesnutt  Patten 
lAwrence  Roper 
William  F.  Schauer 
Daniel  M.  Sears 
J.  Clifford  Sikes 
Tully  Uriah  Smith 
Emory  Speer  Souther 
Lonnie  Murdell  Strickland 
Ulphiiui  G.  Turner 
Vii^l  M.  Waldroup 
James  Edward  Walker 
Talmage  Aquilla  Weathm 
Burt.  0.  WillianuiBi 


COIiOBADO  COIiliEGE  OF  DKNTAIi  BUBGIBBT. 

The  annual  commencement  exercises  of  the  Colorado  College  of  Dental  Sur- 
gery wer«  held  in  the  Trinity  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Denver,  Colo.,  Toes- 
day,  May  14,  1907. 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  W.  T.  Chambers,  D.D.S.,  and  D.  £.  Phillips,  A.M.. 

Ph.D. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  was  conferred  by  Chancellor  H.  A. 
Buchtell,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  on  the  following  graduates: 


Robt.  Alpheus  BaBhar 
Irving  Roy  Bertram 
John  M.  Brady 
John  Edward  Canning 
Kent  Kane  Cross 


Harry  Bnmett  Evans 
Arthur  Wallace  Heitler 
Menifee  R.  Howard 
Mrs.  Lula  Lambert 
Maurice  Monroe  HcNutt 


Marcus  Emmet  Psnkfr 
Jesse  Herman  Koyer  ' 
Theodore  Dodd  Teny 
Russell  Uriah  VtnghsB 


KBOKUK  DENTAIi  COUIjBGB. 


The  annual  commencement  exercises  of  the  Keokuk  Dental  College  were  heW 
May  14,  1907,  in  the  Keokuk  Opera  House,  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

The  doctorate  address  was  delivered  by  Prof.  Frank  M.  Fuller,  A.M.,  M.D. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  was  conferred  by  Prof.  George  F. 
Jenkins,  A.M.,  M.D.,  on  the  following  graduates: 


Frederick  J.  Arnold   'Missouri 

Albert  Auchampach   Dakota 

Grant  Babcook   Iowa 

Frank  J.  Colby   Iowa 

Logan  Dodds   ^   Iowa 

William  E.  Flesher  Oklahoma 

S.  Claudius  Herrick  Illinois 

Paul  C.  Justice   Missouri 

K.  S.  Leak   Iowa 


E.  Lloyd  McKenzie   IHiuois 

Geo.  R.  Narrley   Iowa 

Geo.  G.  Prettyman   nUnois 

Fred  C.  Reeves   MisMitri 

Ralph  G.  Signotte   Hinnesota 

Edward  Smith   Iowa 

Harry  D.  Stanwood  lom 

Geo.  W.  Stencker   lam 

Arthur  E.  L.  Wirsig  Iowa 
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BAIjTIHORB  COIiIiBGI;  of  DBNTAIi  subgiebt. 


The  BLxty-seventh  annual  commencement  exercises  of  the  Baltimore  College  of 
Dental  Surgery  were  held  in  Albaugh's  Theater,  Baltimore,  Md.,  May  10,  1907. 

The  annual  oration  was  delivered  by  Kev.  Dr.  R.  P.  Kerr,  and  the  vriedicto- 
rian  was  L.  K.  Atwood. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  was  conferred  on  the  following  grad- 
Tiates  : 


L.  R.  Atwood   New  York 

H.  C.  Benoit   Ihfassachusetta 

J.  G.  Boozer   South  Carolina 

W.  S.  Braddock   .  . .  Penneylvania 

W.  R.  Burk   Rhode  lalaod 

A.  L.  Cheney   Massachusetts 

E  M.  Childs   Minnesota 

W.  F.  Clayton   South  Carolina 

E.  G.  Click   North  Carolina 

A.  B.  Oordner   New  York 

B.  D.  Corl   North  Carolina 

D.  F.  Donohue  Connecticut 

D.  P,  Driscoll   Massachusetts 

fi.  F.  Ellis   Prince  Edward  Island 

J.  Fernandez   Cuba 

L.  R.  Fritta   New  Jersey 

G.  M.  Galloway  Mississippi 

J.  I.  Gardner   Virginia 

F.  D.  Garland   Rhode  Island 

J.  J.  Gross   Maryland 

J.  A.  Guerrero  . .  ■  ■  Cuba 


C.  B.  Hawley   Connecticut 

E.  B.  Keigfaley   Rhode  Island 

F.  L.  K.  Laflamme   Maine 

J.  R.  Mabee   New  Jersey 

H.  M.  MacDonald   Massachusetts 

F.  U.  MitcheU   Maine 

J.  Morel   Cfuba 

F.  H.  Parks   Canada 

S.  P.  Purvis  North  Carolina 

H.  B.  Rogers   West  Virginia 

A.  C.  Schwartz  Pennsylvania 

P.  D.  Sinclair   North  Carolina 

P.  F.   Slocomb   Canada 

H.  W.  Snow   Canada 

R.  C.  Steigerwald   Pennsylvania 

H.  A.  Warren   Massachusetts 

S.  W.  Webb   Maryland 

G.  R.  Wells  West  Virginia 

B.  h.  Wilkerson   Georgia 

A.  Zabriskie  New  Jersey 


MABQUIBTTB  UNIVERSITY,  DBPARTMBNT  OF  DENTI8TKT. 

The  annual  commencement  exerc^es  of  the  Marquette  University,  Department 
of  Dentistry,  were  held  in  the  Davidson  Theater,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  on  May  14, 
1907. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  was  conferred  on  the  following  grad- 
uates : 

C.  Beuthien  A.  Frackelton  B.  W.  iMaercklein  R.  A.  Schott 

W.  M.  Dettman  R.  H.  Hanke  J.  F.  Mortell  I.  B.  Thackeiy 

A  C.  Dietrich  E.  J.  Lunz  A.  J.  O'Connor 


KBBICAIi  COIiUiGB  OF  VIRGINIA,  DBNTAIi  BBPABTHBNT. 

The  annual  commencement  exercises  of  the  Medical  Goll^  of  Virginia,  Dental 
Department,  were  held  May  21,  1907',  in  the  Jefferson  Auditorium,  Sichmond,  Va. 

An  oration  was  delivered  by  Geo.  W.  McDaniel,  B.A.,  D.D. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  was  conferred  on  the  following  gradu- 
ates: 

C.  E.  Crawford  W.  H.  Jobnson  L.  D.  Lewis  H.  E.  Price 

J.  G.  Earns  P.  V.  King  Q.  W.  Parker  R.  G.  Rogers 
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ST.  IjOUIS  DlCirrAIi  COI.IiBGE. 


At  the  annual  commencement  exercises  of  the  St.  Louis  Dental  College  ao  ad- 
dress was  delivered  by  the  Eev.  —  Young. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  was  conferred  by  the  dean,  Dr.  M.  C. 
Marshall,  on  the  following  graduates: 


John  Henry  Allen  Illinois 

Wayne  Harold  Bigler  Kansas 

John  Frederick  Boeke   Missouri 

John  R.  Bunch   Texas 

Frederick  Demko,  Jr  Missouri 

Myron  Daniel  Eddleman   Illinois 

Edmund  Wilkes  Emery   Kansas 

Alria  William  Farrin^on   Missouri 

Thomas  Francis  Fleming  .Missouri 

William  Charles  Gerstenkom  Texas 

Adolph  Theodore  Gissy   Tllinois 

James  Reuben  Gossett  Texas 

Charles  Louis  Gove   Missouri 

Robert  Riley  Hardesty   Missouri 

Burton  Oliver  Haun   Missouri 

Edward  C.  Kennen,  Jr   Sfissouri 

Halley  Kirkendall   Missouri 

Wendell  Tuttle  Kitchell   Missouri 

Otto  Ray  Lee   Missouri 


Charles  Emmet  Lynott   Missouri 

Mary  Burnett  McKee   Illinois 

Lee  Roy  Main   Illinois 

Lucien  Arthur  Mannahan   Illinois 

Howard  Alfred  Moreland   IIIiLois 

Raymond  Joseph  Padberg,  A.6.  Missouri 

John  F-rancis  Paschek  Miasonri 

William  David  Pence   Illinois 

Richard  George  Sendkc   Missouri 

James  Logan  Shanklin   Washic^oii 

Guy  Sin^etaiy   Kentucky 

Charles  Albert  Slawsoa   Misaouri 

George  Henry  Slawaon   Missouri 

Leo  Marion  von  Nahmen   Missouri 

William  Leopold  von  Nahmen  Missouri 

Elmer  Orville  Williams   Missouri 

Russel  Tweed  Dale  Witty   Missouri 

Rudolph  Heman  Wolf  Illimris 


STATE  BBNTATi  COIiXiBGE,  TlfiXAS. 

The  annual  commencement  exercises  of  the  State  Dental  College,  Texas,  were 
held  in  Carnegie  Hall,  Dallas,  Texas,  May  9,  1907. 

The  doctorate  address  was  delivered  by  Hon.  Barry  Miller. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  was  conferred  by  Dr.  T.  G.  Bradford 
on  the  following  graduates : 

a  B.  Slaughter  O.  L.  Smith  .E.  H.  Ramsey 
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SOCIETY  NOTES  AND  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


DENTAIi  SOCZBTY  MKETINGSt 
Jane*  JiUy*  and  Ansrast,  1007. 

JUNE. 

AWEETOATT  MiDIOIAI.  ASBOCIATION — SECTION 

on  SroHATOLoaT.  Atiantio  Cily.  Four  dayii 
Jobs  4th  to  7th. 

Colorado  State  Dektal  Socsett.  Colo- 
rado Spricgfl.  Three  days ;  June  20th  to  22d. 

Floeida  State  Dental  Societt.  Atlantic 
Beach.  Three  days:  June  6th  to  8th. 

Ihdiawa  State  Dektal  Association.  In- 
dianapolis.    Three  days:  June  Ilth  to  13tb. 

Massachusetts  Dental  Socibtt.  Boston. 
Three  days:  June  Sth  to  7th. 

Michigan  Stats  Dental  Association. 
Saginaw.   Two  days:  June  4th  and  Sth. 

Missouri  State  Dental  Association. 
Kansas  City.   Three  days:    June  4th  to  Gth. 

New  Hampshibe  Dental  SocisTr.  Ply- 
mouth.  Three  days:  June  25th  to  27th. 

Noirm  Cab(hjna  State  Dental  Societt 
Morehead  Ci^.  Three  days:  June  26th  to 
28th. 

South  Dakota  Dental  Socieit.  Sioux 
Falls.   Three  days:  June  4tb  to  6th. 

Texas  State  Dental  Association. 
Antonia  lliTee  days;  June  13th  to  IStb. 

Utah  State  Dental  Association.  Salt 
Lake  Ciiy.   Two  days:   June  7th  and  Sth. 

JULY. 

Maine  Dental  Society.  Kockland.  Three 
days:  July  16th  to  18th. 

National  Association  or  Dental  Exau- 
iNEBs.  Minneapolis.  Three  daya:  July  26th 
to  2»th. 

National  Association  of  Dental  Facl*l- 
TiES.  Minneapolis.   July  20th. 

National  Dental  Association.  Minne 
apolis.  Four  days:   July  30th  to  August  2d 

New  Jebset  State  Dental  Societt.  As 
bury  Park.  Three  da^:   July  17th  to  I9th 

Fennstltania  Statk  Dental  Societt. 
Fittshurg.  Three  days:   July  Bth  to  11th. 

South  Cabouna  State  Dental  Assooia 
tion.  Anderson.  Four  days:  July  2d  to  5th 

Tennessee  State  Dental  Association 
Knoxrille.    Three  days:    July  Sth  to  10th 

AUGUST. 

FnsT  Fbench  Conqbess  of  Stomatology. 
Paris.  Five  days:  August  Ist  to  Stfa. 


Intebnational  Dental  Federation.  Am- 
stordani.   Two  days:  August  Sth  and  9th. 


Examiners*  Meetlngrs. 

Califobnia  Boahd  of  Exauinebs.  Los  An 
geles,  June  10th;  San  Francisco,  June  17th 

OONNEGTICUT       DENTAL  COUUISSIONEBS. 

Hartford.    June  13th  to  16th. 

District  or  Columbia  Board  or  Examin 
EB8.   Washington.   July  1st  to  3d. 

Florida  Board  of  Exauinebb.  Jackson 
ville.   June  3d. 

Ilunois  Board  or  Examiners.  Chicago 
June  3d. 

Indiana  Board  or  Examiners.  Indian 
apolis.   June  11th  to  13th. 

Iowa  Board  of  Examiners.  Iowa  City. 
June  6th  to  11th. 

Kentucky  Board  of  Examiners.  Louis 
ville.  June  4th. 

Maine  Board  of  Examinees.  Portland 
July  Sth. 

Minnesota  Board  of  Examiners.  Minne- 
apolis.   June  6th  to  Sth. 

New  Hampshire  Boabd  of  Rbqistbation 
Manchester.   June  11th  to  13th. 

North  Cabouna  Board  of  Examiners, 
Morehead  City.    June  24th  to  26th. 

Pennsylvania  Board  of  Examiners 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg.  June  12tb  to 
15th. 

Ohio  Board  or  Exauinebb.  Columbus. 
June  25th  to  27th. 

Rhode  Island  Board  of  Reoistbatioh 
Providence.   July  9th  to  11th. 

South  Carolina  Board  or  Exahinsbs 
Anderson.    June  28th. 

South  Dakota  Boabd  or  Exauinebb 
Sioux  Falls.   June  6th. 

Texas  Boabo  or  Exahinebs.  San  An 
tonio.    June  lOth. 

Vebuont  Boabd  or  Exauinebb.  Montpe- 
Uer.   July  1st  to  3d. 

ViBQiNiA  Boabd  or  Exauinebb.  Rich 
mond.   June  Iltii. 

West  Vxboinxa  Boabd  or  Exauinebb. 
Wheeling.  June  12th  to  14th. 

Wisconsin  Boabd  or  Exauinxbs.  Mil 
waukee.  June  10th. 

Wyoming  Boabd  of  Examiners.  Sheridan. 
July  1st  to  3d. 
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"F.    D.  I," 

INTERNATIOI4^AI.  DBKTAI* 
FBDBRATION. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Federation  Den- 
taire  Internationale,  to  be  held  at  Amsterdam 
on  August  8  and  9,  1907,  promiaes  to  be  one 
of  exceptional  interest,  as  a  number  of  qoes- 
tints  of  great  importanoe  to  the  federation, 
H  well  as  to  the  whole  profusion,  must  re- 
oeive  tiiorou^  consideration  at  that  time. 

Our  experience  has  brought  out  a  number 
of  pointa  in  the  rules  and  regulations  which 
require  to  be  cleared  up.  The  question  of  a 
pamphlet  containing  specific  directions  for 
the  eare  of  the  teeth,  presented  in  a  fonn 
adapted  to  wid«t  eirenlation  among  the  poor, 
is  also  to  reoeiTe  its  tnal  settionent  xt 
Amstordam. 

Particular  attention  will  be  devoted  to  a 
matter  which  after  a  period  of  comparative 
quiet  is  again  agitating  the  mlnda  of  dental 
teachers  and  practitioners,  and  which  con- 
cerns the  education  which  in  future  should 
be  demanded  of  the  dentist.  The  question 
Aether  the  doitist  should  abora  all  things 
be  a  full  graduate  in  medicine,  with  a  knowl- 
edge, more  or  less  complete,  of  dentistry 
superadded,  or  should  begin  somewhat  earlier 
to  80  shape  hia  course  as  to  best  enable  him 
to  meet  the  demands  which  his  profession 
and  his  patients  make  on  him,  is  one  which 
the  F.  D.  I.  has  ttlmdy  pnmounced  upon  in 
its  session  at  Stockholm  in  August  1902.  It 
cannot,  however,  be  considered  as  having  been 
definitely  disposed  of.  It  is,  on  the  contrary, 
perhaps  more  acute  at  present  than  at  any 
previous  period  in  the  history  of  our  pro- 
fessional development. 

The  position  of  the  F.  D.  I.  having  beccHne 
more  firmly  established  and  its  vote  more 
authoritative,  it  is  very  desirable  that  its 
opinion  should  again  be  heard  on  this  most 
important  question,  and  every  member  should 
come  prepared  to  give  definite  expression  to 
his  views. 

Another  point  to  be  dealt  with  relates  to 
the  action  of  the  committee  of  organization 
of  the  next  international  mediod  congress  to 
be  held  in  Budapest  in  1909,  in  excluding 
from  participation  dentists  who  do  not  pos- 
sess the  medical  degree.  A  consideration  of 
the  rights  and  duties  of  the  F.  D.  I.  in  connec- 


tion with  the  international  dental  eongrm 
to  be  held  in  Berlin  in  the  same  ymr  will  sbo 
take  up  some  of  the  time. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  matters  whidi  re- 
quire special  attention,  and  I  sincerely  hope 
that  members  will  make  every  possible  effort 
to  be  present.  The  steps  takm  toward  the 
founding  of  an  intelleetual  world-center  st 
the  Hague,  if  realized — and  there  seems  to 
be  every  reason  for  trusting  that  snch  will 
be  the  case — will  give  an  impulse  to  isftet- 
nationalism  which  will  add  greatly  to  the 
significance  and  importance  of  the  F.  D.  L, 
and  the  hopes  that  it  will  be  able  to  aeeon- 
plish  much  in  the  interest  of  our  profcs^ 
and  of  humanity  at  large  seem  nearer  ful- 
filment now  than  ever  before. 

W.  D.  MnxEB,  Frvtidssf. 


FIRST  FRENCH  COKGBE88  OF 
STOMATOI.OGT. 

A  OONOBESS  of  stomatology,  styled  the 
First  French  Congress  of  Stomatology,  vill 
take  place  in  Paris  from  August  1  to  5,  1M7. 

The  CSommittee  of  Organization  is  as  (id- 
lows:  Drs.  Galippe  and  Redier,  honorary 
presidents;  Dr.  Cruet,  president;  Drs.  Clsode 
Martin  of  Lyons,  and  J.  Ferrier,  vice-presi- 
dents; Dr.  Chompret,  general  secretaiy;  Dr. 
Oires,  treasurer. 

The  Congress  will  be  open  to  all  Freach  aitd 
foreign  doctors  of  medicine  who  are  inter- 
ested in  dental  and  oral  science.  Snbserip 
tioiu  and  communications  should  be  id- 
dressed  to 

Db.  Chohpbet,  Oeneral  Be^y, 
182  rue  de  Kivolt,  Paris. 


PRIZE  OFFERED  BT  ROTTER- 
DAM DENTAL  SOCIETY. 
A  Gnatho-dtkahoueisb  WAirrm 
The  Hotterdamsche  Tandheelkundige  Vfr 
reeniging  offers  a  reward  of  f.  300  ((120, 
£25)  for  the  invention  of  a  gnatho-dyaamom- 
eter  that  will  be  suited  for  use  in  deutal 
practice. 

The  instrument  must  be  able  to  record  a 
maximum  pressure  of  at  least  200  kilograms. 
Below  20  kgm.  the  limit  of  error  must  not  ex- 
ceed 1  kgm.,  while  with  heavier  pressnic  it 
should  remain  within  2  kgm. 

Tlie  bite-contact  plates  must  allow  th« 
making  of  a  record  within  a  distance  of  lem- 
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Although  the  instrament  has  only  to  record 
the  pressure  in  one  direction,  it  ought  to 
work  also  with  a  moderate  lateral  moTement. 
With  the  front  teeth,  only  the  pressure  with 
edge- to- edge  bite,  not  with  ovoliite,  is  to  be 
measurable. 

The  inBtrument  must  be  aimple,  strong,  and 
capable  of  being  sterilized  as  far  as  it  comes 

in  contact  with  the  mouth.  The  bite-plates 
must  not  do  damage  to  the  teeth.  When  lued, 
the  recording  apparatus  ou^t  to  be  readjust- 
able. 

Competitors  are  requested  to  send,  free, 
■peeimens  until  October  1,  1908,  to  the  Bot- 
tMdamsehe  Tandheelkundige  Yereeniging,  115 
Aert  van  Nesstraat,  Rotterdam,  accompanied 
by  a  motto  and  a  description  of  the  mode 
of  use;  and  in  addition  a  sealed  envelope 
signed  with  the  same  motto,  and  containing 
the  name  and  address  of  the  inventor. 

The  jury  is  composed  of  the  following  den- 
tists: B.  Frank,  A.  A.  H.  Hamer,  I.  J.  E. 
de  Vries,  Amsterdam;  G.  H.  Witthaus,  Rot- 
terdam; besides  a  technical  expert.  The  jury 
will  mal»  its  decision  in  December  1908. 

The  result  will  be  communicated  to  all 
competitors!  and  their  instruments  will  be  re- 
turned. 

The  prize  will  be  delivered  in  January 
1909,  during  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Rot- 
terdarasche  Tandheelkiindige  Yereeniging. 

Dental  and  technical  papers  are  requested 
to  publish  this  notice. 

M.  IBEBREE  MOENS,  8ec% 


AMEBICAK  MBDICAIi  ASSOCIA- 
TION—SECTION  ON  STOM- 
ATOLOGY. 
FOiXowiNO  is  the  program  of  the  American 
Medical  Association — Section  on  Stomatology, 
(or  its  annual  meeting  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
June  4  to  7,  1907: 

1.  Chairman's  Address.  M.  I.  Schamberg. 

New  York  city. 

2.  "The  Kecessity  of  a  'Medical  Education 
for  Dentists." 

(a)  "From  Uie  Standpoint  of  the  Lay 
Public."  M.  L.  Rhein,  New  York  city, 
H.  C.  Register,  Philadeli^ia,  and  James 
HcManus,  Hartford,  Cfnm. 

(b)  "From  the  Standpoint  of  the 
Physician."    Y.  A.  Latham,  Chicago. 


3.  "The  Common  Ground  of  Dentistry  and 
Medicine."    F.  L.  Fossume.  New  Yaik 

city. 

4.  "The  Mutual  Development  Depend- 
ence of  the  Upper  Air-Tract,  the  Jaws, 
the  Teeth,  and  the  Face;  and  their  Eco- 
nomio  Importance  to-the  Human  Race." 
W.  Sohier  Bryant,  New  York  (dty. 

5.  "The  Relation  of  Upper  Respiratory 
Obstruction  to  Oral  Deformity.  Simul- 
taneous Treatment  by  Expansion  of  the 
Dental  Arch."  Francis  A.  Faught, 
Philadelphia. 

6.  "Speech  Results  of  Cleft  Palate  Opera- 
tions." George  Y.  I.  Brown,  Milwaukee. 

7.  "Technic  of  Lip  and  Palate  Oper- 
ations."   Thomas  Fill^rown,  Boston. 

8.  "False  Statements  Concerning  Causes 
of  Pathological  Conditions."  S.  B. 
Luckie,  Chester,  Pa. 

9.  "Acid  Auto-intoxication;  the  Principal 
Cause  of  Erosion  and  Abrasion."  Eu- 
gene S.  Talbot,  Chicago. 

10.  "Some  Results  from  Orthodontia  on 
the  Deciduous  Teeth."  E.  A.  Bogue, 
New  York  city. 

11.  "Osteomyelitis  of  the  Maxilla."  Sunuel 
L.  Goldsmith,  New  York  city. 

12.  "A  Case  of  Epidermoid  Carcinoma  of 
the  Inferior  Maxilla."  W.  H.  Potter, 
Boston. 

13.  "Pregnancy:  a  Factor  in  the  Etiology 
of  Dental  Diseases."  James  E.  Power, 
Providence,  R.  I. 

14.  "The  Dentist  in  the  United  States 
Navy."    Richard  Grady,  Annapolis. 

15.  "The  X  Ray  an  Aid  to  the  Stomatol- 
ogist." R.  G.  Riehter,  Milwaukee. 

16.  "Radiography  in  Oral  Surgery,  with 
Demonstrations  of  a  Focus  Finder  and 
Ray  Localizer."  G.  E.  Pfahler,  Phila- 
delphia. 

M.  I.  Schamberg,  Chairman. 
EuoEns  S.  Talbot,  Seo'y. 


NOTICE  FBOM  N.  D.  A.  COMMIT- 
TBB  ON  HISTORT  OF 

DBNTI8TRT. 
SooK  after  the  Buffalo  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Dmtal  Association  in  1905,  this  com- 
mittee announced,  through  the  dental  jour- 
nals and  otherwise,  the  oeeptional  oppor- 
tunity which  had  made  it  possible  to  place 
before  the  dental  profession  a  comprehensive 
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MttoTjr  of  deatistiy  from  the  earliest  timee 
down  to  the  early  days  of  the  Diaeteenth  ocd- 
tui7.  Dr.  Vincenzo  Guerini  of  Naples,  Italy, 
veil  known  aa  a  dental  historian  and  arche- 
ologist,  had  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the 
committee  the  result  of  hia  labors  in  the 
field  of  dental  history,  which  has  formed  a 
large  and  important  part  of  his  life-work. 

It  was  the  desire  of  the  dislingniahed  au- 
thor to  bring  out  this  hook  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  National  Dental  Association  as  a 
material  expression  of  his  appreciation  of  the 
contributions  which  America  had  made  to  the 
progress  of  dentistry  as  a  profession. 

This  tribute  of  the  author  was  sympathet- 
ieally  reeeired  by  the  Committee  on  History  of 
the  N.  D.  A.,  not  only  because  of  its  excep- 
tional merit  and  the  generous  sympathy  and 
appreciation  which  it  expressed,  but,  further, 
because  it  furnished  in  available  form  and  at 
once  the  result  for  which  the  committee  had 
been  created,  and  for  which  its  members  were 
individually  and  collectively  laboring. 

Upon  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on 
History,  the  National  Dental  Association  for- 
mally accepted  this  trust,  and  pledged  its 
moral  support  to  the  enterprise  of  securing  as 
soon  as  possible  the  publication  of  the  work 
of  Dr.  Guerini.  A  thorough  canvass  of  the 
question  from  a  business  point  of  view  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  without  a  definite,  in- 
deed guaranteed  market  for  the  book,  no 
publisher  could  b«  found  willing  to  under- 
take the  assumed  risk  of  financing  the  pub- 
lication, and  it  was  therefore  determined  by 
the  committee  to  solicit  subscriptions  for  the 
work,  in  order  to  assure  tiie  oost  of  its  publi- 
cation in  advance.  Accordingly,  and  based 
upon  oareful  estimates,  the  price  of  subscrip- 
tion was  placed  at  five  dollars  per  copy,  and 
it  was  found  that  not  leas  thui  700  oopies 
would  have  to  be  subscribed  for  in  advance, 
in  order  to  guarantee  the  cost  of  publication. 

The  committee  asks  that  all  who  have  not 
yet  subscribed  will  do  so  at  onoe.  Surely 
there  are  enough  men  in  our  profession  who 
are  interested  in  its  history,  and  willing  to  de- 
vote five  dollars  to  the  securing  of  such  an 
historical  record  as  has  never  heretofore  been 
attempted.  The  matter  is  ready  to  put  in 
type,  and  the  hook  can  and  will  be  rapidly  put 
through  the  press  just  as  soon  as  the  amount 
necessary  to  accomplish  that  end  is  available 
for  use  by  the  committee. 

Send  your  subscription  without  further  de- 


lay to  Dr.  Chab.  S.  BimxB,  treasurer,  "rThs 
Fnmtoiae,''  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Speak  of  the  nat- 
ter favorably  to  your  colleagues  and  induee 
them  to  do  likewise,  so  that  this  much-desired 
object  may  be  consummated  without  any  on- 
due  delay.  The  committee  asks  that  the  edi- 
tors of  all  dental  journals  make  note  of 
this  appeal,  and  thus  lend  their  important 
aid  to  the  cause  which  the  committee  hopes 
soon  to  bring  to  a  successful  issue  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  dental  profession. 

Edwabd  C.  Kibk,  Philadelphia. 

Wk.  H.  Teuejcah,  Philaddphia. 

GOBOON  Whiti;  Nashville,  Tom. 

H.  L.  Ambmb,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Ja8.  MoMaitus,  Hartford,  Conn. 

J.  Y.  CaA.wFDBD,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

A.  H.  Fuu^  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

S.  A.  Fbdbkah,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

W.  E.  BOABDH AIT,  Boston,  HSSB. 

Cbabixs  S.  BunxB,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
BuBTOK  Lee  Thobpb.  Seo'y,  St.  Lonis.  ilo. 
Cbas.  ISdblAnvs,  Ch'man,  Hartford,  C9oan. 


NATION AI<  A880CIATI0K  OF 
DBKTAIj  BXAMIinCRS. 

Thi  National  Association  of  Dental  Ex- 
aminers will  hold  their  twenty-fifth  annual 
meeting  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  beginning 
Friday,  July  26th,  and  continuing  through  the 
87th  and  88th.  A  large  attendance  of  dele 
gates  is  earnestly  requested. 

Accommodations  have  been  secured  in  the 
leading  hotel  of  Minneapolis — ^The  West 
Hotel.  Rates  will  be  aa  follows:  Rooms 
without  bath,  91.00  per  day  for  each  occu- 
pant; with  bath.  t2.00  per  day  for  one  per 
son,  and  SLSO  per  day  for  each  ad^tional 
person  in  room.  Hie  hotel  is  run  on  the 
European  plan.  Any  room  in  the  hotel  is 
capable  of  accommodating  two  people.  All 
the  rooms  have  telephone  connection,  and  hot 
and  cold  water.  Railroad  rates  will  be  given 
later. 

l^e  Committee  on  Colleges,  Jtrint  Confer 
ence  Committee,  lobulation  of  Examining 
Boards*  Reports,  and  the  Committee  for  Pro- 
moting a  System  of  Credits  and  Uniformity 
of  Examinations  will  all  give  exceedingly  in- 
teresting r^rts,  valuable  to  all  the  memben 
of  the  association. 

Chas.  a.  Meekxb,  8e&y-Tr6a*urer, 
29  Fulton  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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NATIOKAIi  ASSOCIATION  OV 
DENTAZi  FAGUXiTIliS. 

Tax  annual  meeting  o(  the  NaUonal  As- 
aocUtion  of  Dental  Faculties  will  be  held  in 
MinneapollB,  Minn.,  commencing  at  2  P.ic., 
Friday,  July  26,  1907. 

The  Exaeutive  Cominittee  will  meet  at  10 
tx.  tbe  same  day.  The  West  Hotel  has  been 
■elected  as  headquarters  and  place  of  meet- 
iog.  Hotel  rates  as  published  in  the  notices 
of  the  meeting  of  the  National  Association 
of  Dental  Examiners  will  prevail. 

B.  B.  TnxsTon,  Ch'man  Ea.  Committeet 
B.  HoLLT  Surra,  Seo'y  Ww.  Committte, 
1007  Madison  ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KATIONAIj  DBNTAIi  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

The  eleventh  annual  session  of  this  associ- 
stion  will  be  held  in  Minneapolis,  July  30  and 
31,  and  Anguat  1  and  2,  1907,  when  a  full 
program  of  eaaays,  demonatratitnuj  uid 
clinics  will  be  presented.  The  largeat  meet- 
ing in  the  history  of  tbe  association  is  con- 
fidently expected.  Full  program  in  July 
journals. 

He  Plaza  Hotel,  situated  one-half  block 
from  where  the  clinics  will  be  held,  has  been 
secured  as  headquarters;  rates — European 
plan— $2.00  per  day  and  upward.  At  the 
Weat,  Nicollet,  and  Majastie  hotela  the  zatea 
— Enn^ieui  plan—will  be  $1.00  per  day  and 
upward.  Reduced  rates  will  be  secured. 

The  following  are  the  officers  of  the  sections 
and  chairmen  of  clinics  and  local  arrange- 
meats: 

SECnON  I: 

Prosthetic  DentistTy,  Crown  and  Bridge 
Work,  Orthodontia,  Metallurgy,  Okemiatry, 
and  AliM  Bubjmta. 

D.  0.  M.  Cbon  (chairmui),  Missouri 
Trust  bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

W.  G.  Mason  (vice-chairman),  Tampa,  Fla. 

E.  P.  Dahebon  (secr^ry),  58  De  Menil 
bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Skction  II: 
Operative  DenUstrjf,  Nomenclature,  lAtera- 
ture.  Dental  Education,  and  Allied  Sub- 
jeets. 

Wu.  OnnsHAW  (chairman),  621  Pruden- 
tial bldg.,  Atlanta,  Oa. 

JoBH  L  Hast  (viee-chairman),  118  W. 
Fif^-aizth  St.,  New  York  city. 
roL.  XLix. — 18 


J.  J.  SABBAzra  ( secretary ) ,  Goddiaux  bldg., 
New  OrleaiiB,  La. 

SacnoK  III : 
Oral  Surgery,  Anatomy,  Pkyaioloffy,  Bietol- 

ogy,  Pathologjf,  Etiology,  Hygiene,  Propky- 

lawia,  Materia  Medica,  and  Allied  Subjects. 

Wm.  Cabb  (chairman),  86  W.  Forty-sixth 
St.,  New  York  city. 

W.  H.  G.  LooAH  (Tiee-chairman) ,  78S 
Winthrop  ave.,  Clhicago,  111. 

M.  L.  Rheib  (aecrataiy),  38  E.  Sizty-firat 
St,  New  York  city. 

Cinaos. 

E.  K.  WB»L8TAmtT  (chairman),  204  New 
York  Ufe  bldg.,  St  Paul,  Minn. 

Snnoir  on  Ihuts. 
WAi.ns  N.  MuBBAT  (chairmas),  601  Med- 
ical blk.,  Minneapolia,  Minn. 

LOOAI.  OOUHITTB  OF  ABBAlTQiaaEIITS. 

F.  B.  Kbbmto  (chairmui).  Masonic  Tsmpl^ 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Delegates  received  only  from  state  societies, 
but  a  cordial  inTitati<m  ia  extended  to  all  rep- 
utable praetiUmers  to  attend  the  meeting; 
C.  S.  BuiUB,  Sec'y, 
267  Elmwood  ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
A.  H.  Peck,  Preeident, 

92  State  at,  Chicago,  IlL 


SecUon  I. 
f  ABTIAL  FBOQBAIC. 

The  following  papera  have  been  aecured  ao 
far: 

"The  Over-Arch  in  Bridge  Work."  By  L. 
C.  Bryan,  Basel,  Switzerland. 

"Some  Practical  Experiences  Theoretically 
Expressed."  By  Emory  A.  Bryant,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

"Treabnent  of  Malocclusion  of  the  Decid- 
uous Teeth."  By  Guilhennena  P.  Mendel, 
Minneapolis,  iMinn. 

"Evolution.'*  By  Chas.  L.  Hungerford, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

"The  Effect  of  Excess  of  Mercury  upon 
Shrinkage,  Expansion,  Edge  Strength,  Flow, 
Change  in  Composition,  and  Stability  of  the 
Dental  Amalgam  Alli^."  "By  Marcus  L. 
Ward,  Detroit,  Mich. 

"Porcelain."  By  C.  M.  Work,  Ottumwa, 
Iowa. 
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"Physical  Condition  of  or  Pertaining  to  the 
Human  Teeth."  By  F.  O.  Corey,  Oounoil 
Orove.  Kaas. 

"Method  of  Replacing  Broken  Faci«gB  od 
Crowns  and  Bridffea."  By  J.  V.  Conzett,  Du- 
buque, Iowa. 

There  will  be  a  few  additions  to  the  list, 
as  returns  are  not  yet  in. 

D.  O.  M.  I^CaoK,  Ck'tnan, 

E.  P.  Dauebon,  fi'ec'y. 


Olinlo  Section. 

Tbkbk  is  every  indication  that  there  will 
be  a  large  clinic  held  in  Minneapolis  on  July 
31st  and  August  1st.  iSa.Tiy  men  have  signi- 
fied their  intention  to  be  present  and  take 
part  in  either  tbe  operative  work,  or  else 
give  some  kind  of  a  table  clinic.  If  I  am  to 
judge  from  what  has  been  written  to  me, 
we  shall  have  a  most  Interesting  meeting,  so 
far  as  tbe  clinic  is  concerned. 

Tbe  following  gentlemen  are  acting  as  dis- 
trict and  state  chairmen: 

DISTBIOr  AHD  STATE  CHAIBUEN. 

Now  England  States.  Dr.  G.  E.  Savage, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

y«u>  York.  Dr.  F.  L.  Fossume,  N.  Y. 

Jieio  Jeraejf,  Delaware,  and  Dietriot  of  Co- 
htmlna.  Dr.  M.  F.  Finley,  Washington,  D.  C. 

UaryUmd.  Dr.  C.  M.  Gingrich,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Virginia  and  West  Virginia.  Dr.  P.  W. 
Stiff,  Richmond,  Va. 

"Swrth  and  Soutli  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
Dr.  H.  H.  Johnson,  Macon,  Gft. 

Florida,  AMtama,  and  Miaeiuippi.  Dr.  A. 
T.  Reeres,  Selma,  Ala. 

Tenneaeee  and  Ken*uekjf.  Dr.  W.  M.  Slack, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

Pennajflvania.  Dr.  H.  E.  Friesell,  Ktts- 
burg. 

Ohio.    Dr.  H.  C.  Brown,  Columbus. 
Indiana.    Dr.  C.  D.  Lucas,  Indianapolis. 
Illinois.    Dr.  F.  W.  Gethro,  Chicago. 
WiaooHtin.   Dr.  S.  H.  CSiase,  Madison. 
Ontario. 

Manitoba.   Dr.  K.  0.  Campbell,  Winnipeg. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  arrange  the  pro- 
gram, and  I  shall  be  grateful  to  all  the  chair- 
men for  their  list  of  clinicians.  The  earlier 
the  list  is  sent  the  better. 

Dr.  W.  N.  Murray,  the  chairman  of  the 
Inlay  Section,  will  have  everything  which  ia 


new  and  of  interest  demonstrated  in  eavitin 
in  the  human  teeth.  There  will  be  no  Im 
than  twoity  clinical  operations.  The  fimmoat 
men  in  the  profession  who  are  believers  in 
the  use  of  some  kind  of  an  inlay  will  be  «a 
hand,  ready  not  only  to  demonstrate,  but  to 
do  everything  possible  that  might  interest 
others  in  their  specialty.  Dr.  F.  8.  Yeager 
will  have  entire  charge  of  this  special  depiit- 
ment,  and  he  will  appoint  bis  own  ooips  oS 
assistants. 

Those  interested  in  metal  fillings  may  rast 
assured  that  this  special  part  of  the  elinic 
will  not  be  neglected.  The  members  of  the 
G.  V.  Black  Dental  Club  of  St.  Paul,  the 
Conzett  Club  of  Iowa,  the  Sear]  Metal  Filling 
Club,  the  Woodbury  Club  of  Council  Bluffs, 
as  well  as  other  organizations  of  tbe  kind, 
have  signified  their  intention  to  be  piesent 
and  take  an  active  part  in  the  clinic.  Men- 
bers  of  these  various  organizations  are  so 
favorably  known  that  it  seems  needless  for  me 
to  say  anything  about  them. 

I'hcre  is  every  evidence  at  hand  that  the 
table  clinics  will  be  along  their  usual  higii 
order.  Everything  which  is  of  value  will  be 
demonstrated  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  at- 
tend. 

Special  demonstrations  have  been  arranged 
for  the  first  day  of  the  clinic.  Dr.  Wm.  Finn 
of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  one  of  tbe  leading 
teachers  of  advanced  work  in  tbe  middle  west, 
will  bring  with  him  to  the  meeting  Uig» 
wooden  teeth  with  cavities  cut  in  various  sur- 
faces. Dr.  Finn  will  demonstrate  the  BUdt 
methods  of  preparing  and  filling  cavities  with 
metal  fillings.  There  will  also  be  a  anmbsr 
of  young  ladies  present — dental  assistants— 
who  will  demonstrate  the  Black  method  ot 
preparing  gold  (flinders  and  pellets.  These 
demonstrations  will  take  place  at  the  first 
day's  dinieal  scssicm. 

Another  thing  whieh  may  be  of  interest  to 
a  great  many  practitioners  ia  a  clinic  whiA 
will  take  place  at  the  second  day's  dinieal 
session.  A  patient  having  approximating 
cavities  in  tbe  uj^r  right  bicuspids  will  be 
operated  upon  by  brothere — ^Dr.  C.  H.  Beontf 
of  Mason  City,  Iowa,  will  fill  the  cavity  in 
the  mesio-occlusal  surface  of  the  seoood  bi- 
cuspid, and  upon  its  comjdetion  Dr.  H.  J> 
Beemer  of  Newt(m,  N.  J.,  will  make  the  opera- 
tion in  the  disto-ocelusal  surface  of  tbe  flnt 
bicuspid.   This  operation  will  give  ereiyoBe 
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wfao  la  interested  a  chance  to  obserre  the 
Brtboda  employed  by  two  men  who  live  in 
different  sections  of  the  oountiy,  but  who  ue 
pndicing  along  similar  lines.  These  ara  just 
MM  of  the  side  issues,  so  to  speak. 

In  the  past,  the  time  mentioned  on  the  pro- 
gram for  the  beginning  of  the  operations  has 
been  understood  to  mean  any  time  that  would 
tnit  the  operator.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
dinicians  will  do  at  the  first  day's  session. 
The  operations  to  be  made  at  the  second  day's 
session  will  begin  promptly  on  time. 

The  clinical  program  will  be  published  next 
month. 

E.  K.  Wedelstaedt,  Ch'man  Clinio  Section, 
N.  Y.  Life  bidg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


SnCHIGAK  BTATS  DliNTAIi 
ASSOCIATION. 

CuAKGE  OF  Date  or  MEinina. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Michigan  State 
Dental  Aaaoeiation  will  be  held  in  Saginaw, 
June  4  and  S,  1907.   All  ethical  practitioners 
are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 

L.  N.  HoGABTH,  Sec'y,  Detroit,  Mich. 


FrOBIDA  8TATB  BBNTAL 
SOCIETY. 

Tm  twenty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Florida  State  Dental  Society  will  be  held  in 
the  ballroom  of  the  Hotel  Continental,  at 
Atlantic  Beach,  Thursday,  June  6.  1907,  con- 
tinuing in  session  three  days.  All  ethical 
practitioners  of  dentistry  are  cordially  in- 
rited  to  attend. 

Carboll  H.  Fbikk,  Cor.  Betfy, 
Femandina,  Fla. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA  DRNTAIi 
SOCIBTT. 

Chamgk  or  Dati  or  Meeting. 

Thb  twenty-flfih  annual  meeting  of  the 
Bouth  Dakota  DenUl  Society  viU  he  held  at 
Kcnix  Falls,  June  4.  6,  and  6,  1007. 

A  most  interesting  program  has  been  ar- 
ranged,  and  ve  want  to  see  the  largest  at- 
tendance the  society  has  ever  had.  A  larger 
mfmbership  is  desired,  and  every  eligible  den- 
tist in  the  state  should  become  a  member. 
Beatista  of  stnitheastera  Minnesota  and 
■ortfawestem  Iowa  are  specially  invited. 

Febodtand  Beowm,  Bec^jf,  Sioux  Falls. 


[JaUESTOWN     EZFOSITIOn,     NOBTOLK,  VA., 

1007.] 

JAMESTOWN  DBNTAIi  CON- 
TBNTION, 

TO  BE  HZUt  AT 

Norfolk,  Va.,  Sept.  10-12,  190T. 

OommittM  of  OrgtmiMtUm, 
BuKoif  Jja  Thobr,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Okair- 

MOfl. 

H.  Wood  Caufbeix,  Suffolk,  Va.,  Beoretarjf. 

F.  W.  Snrr,  Richmond,  Va.,  Treaturtr. 

R.  H.  Walkbb,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Tho8.  p.  HiKHAif,  Atlanta,  Oa. 

J.  E.  Ohacx,  Oeala,  Fla. 

GLABBNoa  J.  GBiEfBS.  Baltimore,  Ud. 


The  Jamestou-n  Dental  Convention  will  be 
held  in  a  specially  equipped  building  on  the 
Exposition  grounds  which  was  built  for  the 
purpose  of  accommodating  this  convention. 
The  building  is  equipped  with  an  auditorium, 
committee  rooms,  and  excellent  facilities  for 
conducting  dental  clinics  and  for  holding  ex- 
hibits, and  all  of  these  will  be  held  in  it. 
The  entrance  is  outside  of  the  grounds,  but 
access  to  the  grounds  may  be  obtained 
through  it.  The  building  is  wired  with  both 
direct  and  alternating  current,  equipped  with 
running  water,  is  well  lighted,  and  contains 
all  modern  conveniences,  thus  making  it  an 
ideal  convention  hall.  The  exhibits  are  under 
the  management  of  Dr.  John  W.  Manning, 
Bank  of  Commerce  bIdg.,  Norfolk,  Va.  To  him 
exhibitors  should  apply  at  once  for  space — 
price  per  foot  and  a  plan  of  the  hall  will  be 
sent  upon  request. 

The  clinics  at  the  convention  are  under  the 
supervision  and  direct  control  of  Dr.  C.  J. 
Grieves,  Park  and  Madison  aves.,  Baltimore, 
Md.  His  assistants  are  Drs.  Baskerville 
Bridgeforth,  Richmond,  Va.,  E.  J.  Tndcer, 
Roxboro,  N.  C,  Herbert  Johnson,  Macon,  Ga., 
F.  A.  Bowles,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Joseph 
T.  Meadors,  Ksshville,  Tenn.  The  prospects 
are  that  the  Jamestown  clinic  will  be  tiie 
largest  and  most  complete  dental  clinic  ever 
held.  Assistant  clinic  chairmen  have  been 
ai^inted  in  each  state  in  the  Union  and 
near  eountriea,  tie,  Canada,  Mexico,  Cuba, 
and  Hawaii.  From  these  come  reporta  of 
the  enlistment  of  the  best  clinic  talent  in 
their  respective  states  and  countries. 
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ManbtfiUp  ohmirmen  hxn  been  appointed 
in  the  Tuious  states  and  countries.  Names 
of  these  and  the  clinic  chairmen  are  given 
with  the  list  of  other  officers  in  this  issue  of 
this  journal.  The  membership  committee  is 
headed  bj  Dr.  F.  W.  Stiff,  the  general  chair- 
man, 600  East  Grace  st,  Rlehnumd,  Va.,  who 
reports  monbnBhips  rapidly  coming  in. 

The  hotel  headquarters  will  be  at  the  Inside 
Inn,  where  reasonable  rates  and  excellent  ac- 
commodations are  assured.  The  Inside  Inn 
generously  offers  numerous  halls  and  commit- 
tee rooms  free  of  charge  to  the  various  college 
fraternities  and  alumni,  who  are  invited  to 
hold  their  meetings  in  these  rooms.  Later 
reports  as  to  hotel  aceonimodations  and  prices 
will  appear  in  a  subsequent  issue. 

The  membership  fee  is  five  dollars,  which 
will  entitle  members  to  receive  a  bound  copy 
of  the  proceedings.  A  half- rate — $2.60 — is 
made  to  bona  fide  dental  students  upon  cer- 
tificates from  the  deans  of  their  colleges,  and 
when  presented  to  the  state  chairman  of  the 
Membership  Committee  for  indorsement  and 
acceptance  will  entitle  them  to  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  convention. 

The  essayists  are  to  be  Prof.  W.  D.  Miller 
of  Berlin,  Germany,  "Demonstration  of 
Preparations  Relating  to  the  Wasting  (8o> 
called  Erosion)  of  the  Teeth";  Dr.  F.  T.  Van 
Woert  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  "Is  the  Cemented 
Filling  the  Filling  of  the  Future  r'  Dr.  Chas. 
L.  Aleumder  of  (^arlotte,  K.  C,  "Gold  In- 
lays," and  Dr.  S.  Ottolengni  of  New  York 
city,  "The  Angle  Method  in  Orthodontia." 

Dr.  £.  P.  Beadles  was  elected  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Organization  in  February  to  go 
to  Europe  and  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to 
the  dental  societies  and  individual  dentists 
to  attend  the  convention. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  by  the 
Committee  of  Organization  at  its  recent 
meeting,  February  23,  1907. 

Ofloera. 

Bonormy  President — Dr.  J.  Y.  Crawford, 
Nashville,  Team. 

Preaide»t—l>t.  V.  £.  Turner,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Firat  yiim-preaidmt~T>T.  B.  Holly  Smith, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Beontarjf'jfmeral — Dr.  Geo.  F.  Keesee, 
Richmond,  Va. 

TrwMKfW— Dr.  Mark  F.  Finley,  Washing- 
ton, p.  C. 


yice-pruidmt» — Chas.  h.  Alexander.  Ca- 
lotte, N.  O.  R.  R.  Andrtfws,  Oambridge, 
Mass.  Waldo  E.  Boardman,  Boston,  Mus. 
Wm.  M.  Bebb,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  G.  V.  Bluk, 
Chicago,  III.  Edwin  C.  Blaisdell,  Potti- 
month,  N.  H.  F.  A.  Bkmcbard,  Maiki- 
ville,  La.  George  W.  Bt^ton,  Widt- 
ington,  D.  C.  Truman  W.  Bnjhj,  Oii- 
eago,  111.  Geo.  V.  I.  Brown,  Milwaukee^  Wia 
H.  J.  Burkhart,  Batavia,  N.  Y.  Chai.  S. 
Butler,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Wm.  Carr,  Kew 
York,  N.  Y.  Arthur  W.  Chance,  Port- 
land, Ore.  Norris  R.  Cox,  Portland,  Ore. 
Wm.  Crenshaw,  Atlanta,  Ga.  W.  A.  Cud- 
worth,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  L.  E.  Custer,  Day- 
ton, Ohio.  W.  G.  Dalrymple,  Ogda,  Mo. 
Edwin  T.  Daiby,  Philadelphia.  Pa.  John  V. 
David,  Oorsicana,  Tex.  A.  J.  VeAf,  Bxn»- 
lulu,  Hawaii.  Max  M.  Eble,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Edward  Eggleston,  Richmond,  Va.  L.  C.  EI- 
kins,  St.  Augustine,  Fla.  W.  Leon  Eller 
beck.  Salt  Lake  CRy,  Utah.  W.  W. 
Evans,  Washington,  D.  C.  J.  Falero,  City  ol 
Mexico,  Mex.  Geo.  L.  Field,  Detroit.  Mich. 
Ricardo  Figueroa,  Cily  of  Mexico,  Mex.  B. 
D.  Griffia,  Paris,  Tex.  Chas.  L.  Ounn,  Gads- 
den, Ala.  J.  A.  Hall,  CoUinsvUle,  Ala.  T.  M. 
Hampton,  Helena,  Mont  Geo.  Edwin  Hont, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  Chas.  F.  Irwin,  Vanetni- 
ver,  Washington.  S.  H.  Johns,  Wilmington, 
Del.  H.  H.  Johnson,  Macon,  Ga.  S.  ?. 
Kegnp,  West,  Fla.  H.  F.  King,  Fremont, 
N.  H.  Edward  C.  Kirk.  Philadelphia,  Fa 
D.  0.  M.  LeOron,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Wilbur  F. 
Litch,  PhUadelphia,  Pa.  Geo.  E.  Longewy, 
Gt.  Falls,  Mont.  A.  A.  McClanahan,  Spring- 
field, Tenn.  T.  T.'  McClanahan,  Nashnlle, 
Tenn.  A.  C.  McCurdy,  Towson,  Md.  L.  B. 
McLaurin,  Natchez,  Miss.  James  McMjuna, 
Hartford,  Conn.  D.  J.  McMillen,  Kaaw 
City,  Mo.  W.  G.  Mason,  Tampa,  Fla 
Chas.  A.  Meeker,  Newark,  N.  J.  A.  a  Hfr 
lendy,  Knoxville,  Tenn.  T.  M.  Milam,  Uttle 
Rock,  Ark.  J.  H.  E.  Milhous,  Bladmlle, 
S.  C.  W.  D.  Miller,  Berlin,  Ger.  Goo.  K. 
Mitchell,  Haverhill,  Mass.  T.  T.  Mooie,  Co- 
lumbia, S.  O.  Garrett  Newkirk,  Passdoa, 
Cal.  L.  G.  Noel,  Nashville,  Tenn.  W.  B. 
Norria.  Charlottesville,  Va.  J.  R.  Oriwnt, 
Shelby,  N.  C.  R.  Ottolengui,  New  Yorl^  N.  T. 
F.  A.  Shotwell,  Rogersville,  Tenn.  J.  D.  Pit- 
terson,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  A.  H.  Peck,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  R.  W.  Quarles,  Van  Boren,  Ait 
H.  C.  RegUtar,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  D.  N.  Rat; 
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Waahington,  D.  G.  R.  H.  Sanger,  Orange, 
N.  J.  A.  C.  Searl,  Owatonna.  Minn.  Alton 
H.  Th<HnpMm,  Topeka,  Kane.  Pitt  S.  Turner, 
Belton,  Tex.    Geo.  S.  Vaim,  Gadaden,  Ala. 

F.  T.  Van  Woert,  Bnwklyn,  N.  Y.  Andreas 

G.  Wdier,  Havana,  Cuba.  E.  K.  Wedelstaedt, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  Qeo.  H.  Wilson,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Jobn  E.  Woodward,  New  Orleans,  La. 
C.  11  Work,  Ottamwa,  Iowa. 

CllBlM. 

General  Clinie  Oommitiee.  Clarence  J. 
Grieves  (chairman),  Park  and  Madison  aves., 
Baltimore,  Md.  Baskerville  Bridgeforth, 
Richmond,  Va.   E.  J.  Tucker,  Roxboro,  N.  C. 

H.  Herbert  Johnson,  Macon,  Ga.  F.  A. 
Bowles,  Washington,  D.  C.  Jos^h  T.  Mead- 
ora,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

STATE  CHAIBMGN  lOB  CUNICS. 

Alabama.  L.  A.  Crumly,  Hood  bldg.*  Bir- 
mingham. 

Arkatua»,   Ghai.  Biehardaon.  Fayetterille. 

California.  Frank  L.  Piatt,  712  Steiner  st., 
San  Franeiseo. 

Connecticut.  Chas.  MeManus,  60  Pratt  st, 
Hartford. 

Colorado.  W.  E.  Sinton,  El  Paso  bldg., 
Colorado  Springs. 

DelavHtn.  C.  R.  Jeffries,  New  Century 
bldg.,  WilmingUm. 

Dittrict  of  Columbia.  H.  J.  Alien,  303-04 
Colorado  bldg.,  Washington. 

Florida.    Carroll  H.  Frink,  Femandina. 

Oeorgia.   A.  M.  Jackson,  Macon. 

Idaho.   J.  B.  Bums,  Payette. 

Indian  Territorv-S.  R  Long,  South  Mo- 
Aleater. 

Indiana,  Carl  D.  Lucas,  Willoughtqr  bldg., 
Indianapolis. 

Iowa.   0.  M.  Woric,  Ottumwa. 

KanMtu.    Frank  O.  Hetrick,  Ottawa. 

Kentucky.    E.  D.  Rose,  Bowling  Green. 

Louinana,  Jules  J.  Sarrazin,  New  Or- 
leans. 

Maine.  H.  A.  Kell^,  609  Congress  St., 
Portland. 

Maryland.   George  E.  Hardy,  Baltimore. 

JfteMjron.  E.  B.  Spalding;  4  Adams  ave.. 
West  Detroit 

tfosffloAiMetto.   C.  W.  Rodgers,  Dorchester. 

UimM$ota.   J.  W.  S.  Gallagher,  Winona. 

Miasisaippi.   W.  R.  Wright,  Jackson. 

Miatouri.  E.  P.  Dameron,  DeMenil  bldg.. 
St  Louis. 

JfoHtedo.   G.  E.  Longewiy,  Great  Falls. 
Tf^radM.  H.  A.  Shannon,  Uaooln. 


N«vada.  J.  G.  Henneeay,  Beno. 
Veie  Hamtpahirt.   John  W.  Wortjien,  Con- 
cord. 

Vou  Jenoi/.  0.  W.  F.  Bolhntik,  2  Say- 
brotdc  place,  Newaric 

Jfew  York.  Wm.  Dwight  Tracy,  New  To^ 
North  Carolina.   J.  A.  Gorman,  AaheriUeL 
^orth  Dakota.   C.  L.  Rose,  Faxgo. 
Ohio.   H.  C.  Brown,  185  £.  State  st,  Co- 
lumbus. 

Oklahoma.    Theo.  P.  Bringhurst,  Shawnee. 
Oregon.   Arthur  W.  Chance,  Dekum  bldg., 
Portland. 

Poimatflvaiiia.  H.  B.  MeFadden,  SS05 
Hamilton  ave.,  Philadelphia. 

BJtode  Island.  Dennis  F.  Keef^  315  Butler 
Exchange,  Providence. 

South  CairoUma.  Thomas  T.  Moore,  Jr., 
Columbia. 

South  Dakota.   E.  S.  O'Neil,  Canton. 

Teimescee.   A.  J.  Cottrell,  Enoxville. 

Tewaa.   John  W.  David,  Corsioana. 

Vtah.  William  Leon  Ellerbeck,  21  Hooper 
bldg..  Salt  Lake  City. 

Vermont.    E.  0.  Blanchard,  Randolj^ 

Virginia.   R.  L.  Simpson,  Richmond. 

Waahvngton.  C.  A.  Coster,  Chapin  block, 
Seattle. 

West  yirgimia.  F.  L.  Wright,  Wheeling. 
Wiaoonain.   W.  A.  Gndworth,  Milwaukee. 
Uamoo.    J.  Falero,  18  l^ba.  City  of 
Mexico. 

Cuba.    Andres  G.  Weber,  Co  rales  I  Es- 
quina  Egido,  Havana. 
Eawaii.  A.  J.  Derby,  Honolulu. 

General  Memberahip  Committee.  F.  W. 
Stiff  (chairman),  600  East  Grace  st.,  Rich- 
mond, Va.  A.  S.  Meleody,  Enozrille,  Tenn. 
Wm.  Crenshaw,  Atlanta,  Ga.  M.  S.  Merchant, 
Mason  bldg.,  Houston, 'Tex. 

STATE  CHAIRMEn  FOB  MEUBEBBHIP. 

Alabama.   C.  S.  Gunn,  Gadsden. 
ArJkantac.  T.  M.  Milam,  Mann  bldg..  Little 
Rock. 

CaUfomia.   J.  Lwras  Peaao^  Oakland. 

Oomieottcvt.  Frederick  T.  Hurlleae,  Jr., 
Windsor  Locks. 

Colorado.  Heniy  F.  Boamxu,  612  Cali- 
fornia bldg.,  Denver. 

Delaiware.    S.  H.  Johns,  Wilmington. 

Diatriot  of  Columbia.  Wm.  N.  Cogan, 
Washington. 

Florida.  F.  E.  Buck,  JadcsouTille. 

Omrsia.  Walter  G.  Idler,  Augusta. 
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Idaho.   3.  H.  LewU,  Kez  Perce. 

lUinoU.  Frederick  B.  Noyes,  Stewart 
bldg.,  Chicago. 

Indiana.    Fred.  R.  Henshaw,  Middletown. 

Indian  Territory.    J.  M.  Staples,  Atoka. 

Iowa.  F.  T.  Breene,  Iowa  City. 

Kanaas.    F.  C.  Corey,  Council  Grore. 

Kentucky.    A.  B.  Dixion,  Glasgow. 

Louisiana.  C.  Victor  Vignes,  Maeheea 
bldg.,  New  Orleans. 

Maine.    Will  S.  Payson,  Castine. 

Maryland.  W.  0.  Foster,  9  West  Franklin 
St.,  Baltimore. 

Maaaaehusetts.  Waldo  £.  Boardman,  419 
Boylston  st.,  Boston. 

Michigan.  Albert  L.  LeGro,  271  Woodward 
ave.,  Detroit. 

Minnesota.    James  E.  Weirick,  St.  Paul. 

Mitaiaaippi.  A.  E.  Tillman,  Vicksburg. 

Missouri.  D.  0.  M.  Le  Cron.  Mo.  Trust 
bldg.,  St.  Louis. 

Montana.  T.  M.  Hampton.  Helena. 

New  Jersey.   Alpbonso  Irwin,  Camden. 

Nebraska.    £.  H.  Bniening,  Omaha. 

New  Hampahire.  H.  P.  Baldwin,  Manehes- 
ter. 

A'eio  York.  H.  Clay  Ferris,  1166  Dean  St, 
Brooklyn. 

North  Oarolina.   C.  A.  Bland,  Charlotte. 

Ohio. '  L.  P.  Bethel.  Columbus. 

OkUOuma.    6.  L.  White,  Oklahoma  City. 

Oregon.   George  H.  Nottage,  Portland. 

Penttaylvania.  Howard  E.  Roberts,  1517 
Locust  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Rhode  laUtnd.  Albert  L.  Midgley,  312  But- 
ler Exchange  Proridenee. 

Bouth  OaroUna.  L.  P.  Dotterer,  Charles- 
ton. 

South  Dakota.    G.  W.  Collina,  Vermillion. 
Tennessee.    Justin  D.  Towner,  Mempbii. 
Tewaa.   Rufus  W.  Carroll,  Beaumont. 
Utah.   W.  G.  Dalrymple,  Ogden. 
Vermont.    K.  L.  Cleaves,  Montpelier. 
Virginia.   Wm.  Pilcher,  Petenbui^. 
Waahinffton.    F.  J.  Shaw,  Burke  block, 
Seattle. 

West  Virffinia.  Chas.  H.  Bartlett,  Parkera- 
burg. 

Wisconsin.    W.  H.  Mueller,  Madison. 

Mexico.  Ricardo  Flgueroa,  1  Calle  de 
Santo  Domingo  8,  City  of  Mexico. 

Canada.  Theodore  C.  Trigger,  St.  Thomas, 
Ontario. 

Bawaii.   E.  L.  Hutchinson.  Honolulu. 


UiaVTCBSITT  OV  PBOINSYLVA. 
NIA,  J>mtTA.Xj  DKFABTUENT. 

Class  or  1902. 
The  fifth  annual  reunion  of  the  cIsm  of 
1902,  Dental  Department  of  the  UniTerut; 
of  Pennsylvania,  will  be  held  on  Alunuti  Dty, 
Saturday,  June  IS.  1907.  All  are  eanettlf 
requested  to  make  an  effort  to  come  back  to 
their  alma  mater  on  that  day. 

J.  Abthub  Standes,  Se&y, 
1220  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


UXriVBRSITT  OF  FBOfKSYL- 
VANIA. 

Dbntal  ALUinn  SocmiT. 
The  twenty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  the 
Dental  Alumni  Society  of  the  University  ol 
Pennaylvania  will  be  held  in  Philadelphia, 
June  IS,  17,  and  18,  1907.  This  will  be  ii 
utremely  interesting  meeting,  the  nnmber  of 
clinics  and  social  features  being  unnsnallf 
large. 

PBOQBAM. 

Saturday,  June  16th — 3  e.u.  Aquatic 
sports  in  the  gymnasium  pool:  races,  water 
polo,  and  fancy  swimming. 

4  P.M.  "  'Varsity"  baseball  team  w.  grsd- 
uates.  Franklin  Field;  admission  free. 

6  P.1C.  Alumni  supper,  Weigfatman  Hall 
gymnasium. 

7.45  P.1C.  Annual  business  meeting,  R«n- 
eral  Alumni  Society,  Weigbtman  Hall. 

8  P.1I.  Reception  to  wives  of  alumni,  Hotit- 
ton  Hall  and  adjoining  campus. 

8.30  P.u.  Reunion  of  classes  in  the  donni* 
tory  triangle  and  lighting  of  the  Bonfire. 
Special  quarters  for  alumni  of  the  dental  d^ 
partment. 

Monday,  June  I7tii — 10  a.m.  Clinics  ui 
demonstrations,  Dental  Hall,  both  moning 
and  afternoon. 

7  p.H.  The  twoity-seventh  annivenai; 
banquet,  Dental  Alumni  Society,  at  the  Bar 
tram. 

Tueaday,  June  ISth — 10  A.if.  Annual  bw- 
iness  meeting,  Dental  Hall. 

2  P.M.  University  grounds  and  bniMiBgi 
open  for  inspection. 

There  will  be  special  rates  on  all  rsilroadi 
For  further  information,  address, 

ViCTOB  COGHKAN,  8a^y, 

1628  N.  Seventeenth  st.,  Fhila. 
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NOBTH  CASOI^INA  DBKTAIi 
SOCIETY. 

The  North  Carolina  Dental  Society  will 
meet  at  Morehead  City,  N.  C.  June  20,  27, 
and  28,  1907. 

R.  H.  Joma,  Btd'y, 
Winston,  N.  C. 


TEXAS  STATE  DBNTAI^ 
ABSOCIATIOK. 
Tarn  TexM  State  Dental  Aasoelatioii  will 
hold  its  meeting  in  the  city  of  San  Antonio, 
Jnne  13,  14,  and  16,  1907. 

0.  W.  Stanzs,  Bee'y,  Dallas,  Tex. 


NBW  HAMPSHIRE  BJBNTAIj 

SOCTETT. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Dental  Society  will  be  held  at  Plymouth,  N. 
H.,  June  26,  26,  and  27,  1907,  banning  on 
the  evening  of  the  25th.  All  members  of  the 
profession  are  cordially  invited  to  be  present 
Tm  F.  FUUBB,  Sto'tf,  Manchester,  N.  H. 


HXSSOUBI  STATE  DENTAIi 
ASSOCOATION. 
The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Missouri 
State  Dental  Association  will  oonvene  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  June  4.  6,  and  6,  1907. 
A  most  interesting  and  profitable  meeting  is 
tntidpated.  All  ethical  members  of  the  pro- 
fession an  cordially  invited  to  attend. 

E.  P.  DAHEBon,  Cor.  Seo% 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


COI.OBADO  STATE  DEKTAX. 
SO€!IETT. 

Thi  annual  meeting  of  the  Colorado  State 
Dental  Society  will  be  held  at  Colorado 
Springs,  June  20,  21,  and  22,  1907.  A  good 
program  is  being  arranged  and  a  profitable 
meeting  is  assured.  An  invitation  to  attend 
it  extended  to  all  ethical  dentists,  and  special 
efforts  will  be  put  forth  to  make  it  pleasant 
(or  visiton  from  other  states. 

The  undersigned  would  be  pleased  to  hear 
from  any  who  may  plan  to  attend  the 
meeting. 

I.  0.  Bbowhui,  Oh'm  Eme.  Com^ 
404  California  bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 


UTAH  STATE  Z>E27TAIi  80CIBTT. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Utah  State  Den- 
tal Society  will  be  held  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
June  7  and  8,  1907.  The  committees  are 
working  hard  to  make  this  a  fine  meeting, 
and  all  ethical  dentists  are  cordially  invited 
to  attend. 

J.  R.  Anderson,  Sec'y, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


MASSACHUSETTS  BEKTAIi 
SOCIETY. 

The  forty-third  annual  meeting  of  the 
Massachusetts  Dental  Society  will  be  held  in 
the  Mechanic  Association  bldg.,  Huntington 
ave.,  Boston,  Mass.,  June  6,  6,  and  7,  1007. 

An  Moellent  program  has  been  arranged 
by  the  Executive  Committee.  It  will  consist 
of  essays^  reports  of  speciiU  oommlttees, 
clinics,  and  a  la^  exhibit  of  dental  and 
medical  suppUee.  Special  committees  will 
report  on  the  following  interesting  subjects: 
Tuberculosis  and  other  preventable  diseases, 
dental  education,  dental  supplies,  dental 
medicine  dental  research,  and  doital  hospi- 
tals. Gentlemen  practicing  dentistry  in  Mas- 
saohusrtts  are  invited  to  join  the  society. 

Chables  W.  Kodoebs,  Sec'y, 
165  Howard  St.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


IKBIAXA  STATE  DENTAX 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  forty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  In- 
diana State  Dental  Association  will  be  held 
at  the  Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  June  11, 
12,  and  13,  1907.  The  Executive  Conunittee 
has  arranged  an  unusually  interesting  pro- 
gram for  this  meeting.  A  cordial  invitation 
is  extended  to  the  profession  to  be  present. 

Caml  D.  Lucas,  Seo*y, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


NEW  JERSEY  STATE  DENTAIi 
SOCIETY. 

The  thir^-seventh  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Dental  Society  will  be  held 
in  the  Auditorium  at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J., 
commencing  10  a.m.  July  17th  and  continu- 
ing throu^  the  18th  and  10th.  The  bead- 
quarters  will  be  at  the  Hotel  Columbia,  at 
the  rates  of  $3.60  and  $4.00  per  day,  and  all 
reeeTTationa  must  be  made  before  July  1st 

Prominent  dentists  have  signified  their  in- 
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tention  of  nading  paper*,  and  the  eliniea 
will  all  be  of  a  new  and  novel  nature.  CUnlo 
oommittce  in  charge  of  Charlee  H.  Dilts, 
Trenton,  N.  J.;  eihibit  oommittee  in  charge 
of  Walter  Woolsey,  Elisabeth,  K.  J.  Pro- 
grams will  be  out  June  10th. 

Laet  year  over  eight  hundred  dentists  re- 
gistered in  attendance.  The  Auditorium  where 
the  meeting  is  held  ii  the  largest  and  beat 
adapted  building  on  the  Jersey  coast.  Gut 
off  the  wtA  of  July  16th,  and  be  with  ua. 

Chabus  a.  iMgiTTP*,  Svo'y, 
28  Fulton  St,  Newark,  N.  J. 


FKN^STLVANIA  STATB  DEN- 
TAL bOCIKTT. 
The  PennsylTania  State  Dental  Society 
will  hold  its  thirty-ninth  annual  meeting  on 
July  9,  10,  and  11,  1907,  at  the  Schenley 
Hotel,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

LuTHEB  M.  Wuvn,  Bec'y, 
Philadelphia,  Fa. 


MAINE  DENTAIi  SOCIETT. 
The  forty-second  annual  meeting  of  the 
Maine  Dental  Society  will  be  held  at  Rock- 
land, Me.,  July  16,  17,  and  18,  1907. 

H.  A.  Kelmt,  Bec'y, 
609  Congress  st.,  Portland,  Me. 


TKKNES8BB  STATE  DEKTAIi 
A8SOCXATIOK. 
Change  in  Date  of  BfEcnno. 
The  fortieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Tennes- 
see State  Dental  Association  will  be  held  at 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  July  8,  0,  and  10,  1907. 
All  are  cordially  invited.    Reduced  railroad 
rates  will  be  secured,  and  a  successful  meeting 
is  anticipated. 

R.  J.  McOavock,  Seo'y, 
Columbia,  Tenn. 


RAKDOIiFH  (HO.)  DBNTAL 
80CIBTY. 

The  dentiats  of  Moberly,  Randolph  county, 
Mo.,  have  formed  themselves  into  what  is  to 
be  known  as  the  Randolph  Dental  Society. 
Dr.  J.  T.  Fry  was  elected  president  and  Dr. 
J.  F.  McClellan  vice-president. 

E.  E.  TTDiNas,  Sec'y. 


CONNIBCTICUT  STATX!  I>]ENTAL 
AS80CIATI0K. 

At  the  forty-third  annual  convention  of 
the  Connecticut  State  Dental  AssocialioB, 
held  at  New  London,  April  16  and  17,  1907. 
the  following  officers  were  elected:  F.  Hind- 
sley,  Bridgeport,  president;  W.  O.  Bcedwr, 
Waterbury,  vica- president;  B.  S.  RoscnUnth, 
Bridgeport,  secretary;  A.  E.  Carey,  Hartford, 
assistant  secretary;  F.  W.  Brown,  New 
Haven,  treasurer.  Executive  Committee— F. 
T.  Murlless,  Jr.,  Windsor  Locks,  F.  J.  ErH 
Waterbuiy,  and  W.  V.  Lyon,  Bridgeport 

E.  S.  RossNBUTm,  SeCy, 
1061  Main  St,  Bridgeport,  Ooaa. 


TiBoiNiA  statu:  BENTAL 

ASSOCIATION. 

The  Virginia  State  Dental  Association 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting  September  t, 
1907,  at  the  Inside  Inn,  Jamestown  Exposi- 
tion. There  will  be  only  a  short  session,  ss 
tiie  activities  of  our  members  are  being 
merged  with  those  of  the  Jamestown  Dental 
Convention.  This  will  be  strictly  a  busi- 
ness  meeting;  no  committees  will  be  ap- 
pointed, and  no  work  done  other  than  certain 
important  matters  of  business,  which  will  be 
designated  later  in  a  oireular  letter  to  be 
issued  to  each  member. 

W.  H.  Pbabson,  AMat.  Cor.  Btet, 
Hampton,  Va. 

IliUNOIS  BOARD  OF  EX- 
AMINERS. 

The  next  regular  meeting  of  the  DUmIs 

State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners  for  the  ex- 
amination of  applicants  for  a  license  to  prse- 
tice  dentistry  in  the  state  of  Illinois  will  be 
held  in  Chicago,  at  the  Northwestern  UniTcr- 
sity  Dental  School,  southeast  comer  of  Lake 
and  Dearborn  sts.,  beginning  Monday,  June  3, 
1907.  at  9  A.if. 

Applicants  must  be  in  possession  of  the 
following  requirements  in  order  to  be  eligibla 
to  take  the  examination:  (1)  Any  peiw 
who  baa  been  engaged  in  the  actual,  legal,  sad 
lawful  practice  of  dentistry  or  dental  sar 
gery  in  some  other  state  or  country  for  flf* 
consecutive  years  just  prior  to  application; 
or  (2)  is  a  graduate  of  and  has  a  diploma 
from  the  faculty  of  a  reputable  dental  floSc^ 
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•duxd,  or  dental  department  of  a  reputable 
muTeraUy,  or  (3)  is  a  graduate  of  and  has  a 
diploma  from  the  faculty  of  a  reputable 
medical  college  or  medical  department  of  a 
reputable  univernty,  and  poiseasee  the  neces- 
uiy  qualifications  prescribed  by  the  board. 

Candidates  will  be  furnished  with  proper 
bisnks  and  such  other  information  as  is  neces- 
saiy,  on  application  to  the  secretary.  All 
applications  must  be  filed  with  the  secretary 
five  days  prior  to  the  date  of  examination, 
lie  examination  fee  is  twenty  ($20)  dollars, 
with  the  additional  fee  of  five  (95)  dollars 
for  a  license. 

Address  all  communications  to 

J.  O.  Reid,  8e&jf, 
1204  Trade  bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 


lOVA  BOARD  OF  EXAMINSBS. 

The  Iowa  State  Board  of  Dental  Examin- 
ers will  bold  its  next  meeting  for  examination 
it  Iowa  City,  June  6,  7,  8,  10,  and  11,  1907. 
Applicant  must  hold  a  diploma  from  a  ooll^ 
cm  the  accredited  list  of  the  National  As- 
aodation  of  Dental  Examiners,  and  must 
state  where  he  attended  first,  second,  and 
third  years  of  college.  Address 

B.  D.  Bbowbb,  Seo*y,  Le  Mars,  Iowa. 


KENTUCKY  BOABD  OP 
'BXAMlUnSRS. 

The  Kentucky  State  Board  of  Dental  £x- 
uoiners  will  meet  for  the  examination  of 
spplicants  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  June  4,  1907, 
at  The  Masonic,  commencing  at  d  a.k. 

Each  applicant  for  examination  shall  be  re- 
quired to  deposit  with  the  secretary  of  the 
board  his  or  her  recent  photograph,  with 
aignatnre  on  the  rercne  side,  both  of  which 
shall  be  certified  to  by  the  dean  of  his  or  her 
graduating  ooll^,  or  other  parties  accept- 
tble  to  the  board.  Applicants  must  be  grad- 
uates of  reputable  dental  colleges. 

Every  applicant  shall  be  required  to  treat 
two  or  more  teeth  affected  with  pyorrhea;  to 
■Bssrt  two  gold  filliugs;  two  amalgam  fillings; 
impression,  bite,  and  articulating  teeth  of  up- 
psr  and  lower  denture;  one  bridge  on  model, 
insisting  of  one  shell  and  one  Richmond 
nown  and  two  porcelain-buie  dummies;  one 
TOL.  xux. — iO 


gold  or  porcelain  inlay  or  Logaa  crown,  one 
practical  ease  diagnosis;  all  to  be  done  before 
the  board.  A  general  average  of  75  per  cent, 
is  required.  Applicants  will  be  graded  upon 
a  basis  of  60  per  cent,  on  practical  work  and 
40  per  cent,  on  theory. 

Applicants  must  come  prepared  with  in- 
struments, engine  and  material,  excepting 
bellows,  blowpipe,  lathe,  stones,  and  polishing 
cones,  to  do  the  above-mentioned  work. 

The  board  would  advise  the  use  of  gold  in 
the  above  bridge,  as  it  would  cost  very  little 
more  than  German  silver  after  disposing  of  it. 

Application  for  examination  must  be  made 
upon  blanks  furnished  by  the  board,  and  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  $20.00. 

J.  RiOBABD  Wailaoi,  President, 
The  Afoaonio,  Louisville,  Ky. 


MINNESOTA  BOARD  OF 
EXAUINEBS. 

The  Minnesota  State  Board  of  DenUl  Ex- 
aminers will  hold  a  special  meeting  at  the 
dentel  building  of  the  sUte  university,  in 
Minneapolis,  June  6,  7,  and  8,  1907.  Ail  ap- 
plications must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  saczo- 
tary  1^  10  o'clock  June  6th,  as  nuuninations 
will  begin  at  10.30  o'clock  sharp.  All  blanks, 
paper,  and  patients  supplied  by  the  board. 
Operating  instruments,  etc.,  must  be  brought 
by  the  applicant.  Any  further  Information 
will  be  given  by  addressing 

Geo.  S.  Todd,  ffw'y,  Lake  Oiiy,  Minn. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA  BOABD  OF 

EXAMINERS. 

The  next  examination  of  the  South  Dakota 
State  Board  of  DenUI  Examiners  will  be  held 
at  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  banning  at  three 
o'elodc  June  6,  1007,  and  continuing  three 
days.  All  candidates  are  required  to  bring 
operating  instruments,  including  dental  en- 
gine, and  such  other  appliances  and  mate- 
rials as  are  necessary  to  do  crown  and  bridge 
work.  All  aj^lioations,  together  with  the 
fee,  ten  dollars,  must  positively  be  in  tiie 
hands  of  the  secretary  by  June  8d,  and  no 
applicatim  will  be  considered  thereafter. 

G.  W.  CoLUNS,  Se^tft 
Veimillion,  8.  D. 
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KBW  HAMFSHIBE  BOABD  OF 

REGISTRATIOK. 
The  next  meeting  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Boftrd  of  Re^tration  in  Dentistry  for  ex- 
amination of  ^plioenta  for  r^stration  will 
be  held  in  Mancheater,  N.  H.,  June  11  to  13, 
1907. 

A.  J.  Sawtib,  Seo'y, 
Manchester,  N.  H. 


INDIANA   BOARD  OF 
KXAMINSRS. 
Tee  next  regalar  meeting  of  the  Indiana 

State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners  will  be  held 
in  the  Capitol  at  Indianapolis,  Jnne  11,  12, 
and  13,  1907.  Applications  miut  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  secretary  at  least  five  days  be- 
fore the  above  date.  Address 

F.  R.  Henshaw,  Bea^, 
Middletown,  Indiana. 


WBST  VIROINXA  BOARD  OF 

BXAMINEB8. 
The  West  Virginia  State  Board  of  Dental 
Examiners  will  hold  their  next  meeting  for  the 
examination  of  candidates  at  Wheeling,  W. 
Va.,  June  12,  13;  and  14,  1007.  For  further 
information  address 

H.  M.  Vait  Voorhis,  Sec'jf, 
Morgantown,  W.  Va. 


PBNN8XI.VANIA  BOARD  OF 
BXAMIKEB8. 

The  Board  of  Dental  Examiners  of  Penn- 
sylvania will  conduct  examinations  simul- 
taneously in  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg,  June 
12  to  16,  1907.  For  application  papers  and 
full  particulars  address  the  secretary  of  the 
Dental  Council. 

N'.  C.  SCHAEFFEB, 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 


WISCONSIN  BOARD  OF 
BXAMINBBS. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Board 
of  Dental  Examiners  for  examination  of  can- 
didates for  license  to  practice  dentistry  in 
Wisconsin  will  be  held  Monday,  June  10,  1907, 
at  the  Wisconsin  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Application  must  be  made  to  the  secretary 


fifteen  days  before  examination.  The  candi- 
date must  be  a  graduate  of  a  reputable  deatt) 
college,  or  have  been  engaged  in  the  repntsUe 
practice  of  dentistry  for  four  conseeotiTC 
years,  or  have  been  an  apprentice  to  a  repu- 
table dentist  for  five  years. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to 

J.  J.  Wrioht,  fiec'sr, 
1218  Wells  bldg.,  Milwaukee,  Wia 


TEXAS  BOARD  OF  BXAMINEB8. 

The  Texas  State  Board  of  Dental  Examii- 
ers  will  hold  their  next  r^ular  meeting  at 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  June  10,  1007.  at  le 
A.1C  '  For  further  information  address 
C.  C.  Weaver,  Sec*;, 
HiUsboro,  Texas. 


VIRGINIA  BOARD  OF 
BXAHINEBS. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Virginia  State 
Board  of  Dental  Examiners  will  be  held  at 
the  Medical  College  of  Virginia,  RiehnKnd, 
Va.,  beginning  at  0  am.  Tuesday,  June  11, 
2907. 

R.  H.  Waxkbb,  Seo'y,  Norfolk,  Vs. 


CAIilFOBNIA  BOABO  OF 
EXAMINERS. 

The  next  examination  of  the  California 
Board  of  Dental  Examiners  will  be  hdd 
in  Los  Angetea  b^inning  June  10,  and  in  Sse 
Francisco  beginning  June  17,  1907. 

C.  A  Hebbiok,  8a^j/, 
 ^  Jackson,  CtL 

CONNECTICUT  DENTAL 
COMMISSIONERS. 
The  Dental  Commissioners  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut  hereby  give  notice  that  they  will 
meet  at  Hartford  tat  Thursday,  Friday,  sad 
Saturday,  June  13,  14,  and  16,  1907,  to  ei- 
amine  applicants  for  license  to  practice  das- 
tistry,  and  for  the  transaction  of  any  othtf 
business  proper  to  come  before  said  meeting- 
Applicants  should  apply  to  the  recorder 
for  proper  blanks  and  rules  for  condnctiiif 
the  examination.    Application  blanks  must 
be  filled  in  and  sworn  to,  and  with  fee,  filed 
with  tiie  recorder  on  or  before  June  9,  I90T. 
By  order  of  Commission. 

GiLBEBT  M.  Gbiswold,  Recorder, 
783  Main  st.,  Hartford.  Ooon. 
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OHIO  BOABD  OF  SXAHDIISBS. 

Tex  regular  semi-annual  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Dental  Examiners  of  the  State  of 
CHiio  will  be  held  in  Columbus,  June  26,  26, 
and  27,  1907.  Only  graduates  are  eligible  to 
naminaUon.  Applioationi  accompanied  1^ 
fee  (120.00), 'should  be  filed  with  the  secre- 
tai7  hy  June  ISth.   For  further  information 

H.  C.  BROwif,  aeo% 
18S  £.  SUte  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


SOUTH  CABOIiTN-A  BOABD  OF 
8XAMIK1EBB. 

The  South  Carolina  Board  of  Dental  Ex- 
tminers  will  meet  in  annual  session  at  Ander- 
son, S.  C,  on  June  28,  1007,  to  examine  appli- 
cants for  lioense.  For  further  information 
Address 

Bbooks  Rutudos,  Bec'y, 
Florence,  S.  C. 


WYOMING  BOABD  OF 

BXAHINBB8. 

The  Wyoming  State  Board  of  Dental  Ex- 
aminers will  meet  in  Sheridan,  Wyo..  on  July 
1,  2,  and  3,  1007,  for  the  examination  of  can- 
didates. All  applications,  together  with  a  fee 
of  $25.00,  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  seere- 
taiy  not  later  than  June  26th. 

For  further  information  and  apptieation 
blanks  address 

PriKB  Appel,  Jb.,  8e&y, 
P.  O.  Box  643,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 


FIiOBIDA  BOABD  OF 
BXAMIKBBS. 

The  Florida  State  Board  of  Dental  Ex- 
aminera  will  meet  June  3,  1907,  at  10  o'clock, 
in  JacksouTille,  Fla.,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
amining applicants  for  license  to  practice  in 
this  state. 

Applieante  must  furnish  instruments  in 
praetieal  work,  and  in  addition  to  the  written 
examination  will  be  required  to  put  in  one 
gold  filling,  one  alloy  filling,  and  to  solder 
and  finish  one  four-tooth  bridge  under  super- 
vision of  the  board.  Bring  bridge  ready  for 
investing.  Only  graduates  of  reputable  den- 
tal schools  are  admitted  to  examination. 

W.  O.  Masok.  Sec*y. 

Tampa,  Fla. 


KOBTH  CABOIiINA  BOABD  OF 
EXAMXNKRS. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  North  Carolina 
Board  of  Dental  Examiners  will  be  held  at 
Morehead  Ci^,  K.  C,  June  24,  26.  and  26, 
1007.  Applicants  must  roister  on  or  befora 
9  AM.  June  24tii. 

For  further  information  address 

R.  H.  Johee,  <ff«oV*  Winsttm-Salem.  K.  C 


VBRMONT  BOABD  OF  BX- 
AXINERQ. 
A  UEETma  of  the  Vermont  State  Board  (rf 
Dental  Examiners  for  the  examination  o( 
candidates  will  be  held  at  the  State-bouse, 
Montpelier,  Vt.,  Ifonday,  Tuesday,  and  Wed- 
nesday, July  1,  2,  and  3,  1907,  commencing  M 
2  o'clock  of  July  1st.  All  appUeatlMis,  to- 
gether with  the  fee,  |25.00,  must  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  secretary  not  later  than  Jnat 
23d.  Application  blanks  and  fnrtbar  informar 
Uon  may  be  obtained  from 

Geo.  F.  Chenet,  Seo'y, 
St.  Jobnsbuiy,  Vt. 

DI8TBICT  OF  COXtlTMBIA  BOABD 
OF  BXAHINBBS. 

The  semi-annual  examination  of  the  Board 
of  Dental  Examiners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia will  take  place  July  1,  2,  and  3,  1907. 
All  applications  must  be  accompanied  with  a 
fee  of  ten  dollars,  and  should  be  filed  not 
later  than  June  22d  with 

Wh.  B.  Dalt,  Seo'v. 
1340  Kew  York  ave.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


UAIKB  BOABD  OF  BXAMINEB8. 

The  nest  regular  meeting  of  the  Maine 
Board  of  Dental  Examiners  will  be  held  at 
Portland,  Me.,  beginning  on  Monday,  July  8, 
1907,  at  2  P.K. 

Dana  W.  Fellows,  Seo'ff,  Portland,  Me. 


BHODB  ISLAJND  BOABD  OF 

BBOI8TBATION. 
The  Rhode  Island  Board  of  Registration  ia 

Dentistry  will  meet  for  the  examination  of 
candidates  at  the  State-house,  Providence,  R. 
I.,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  J\i3j 
9,  10,  and  11,  1007.  Application  blanks  and 
particulars  may  be  obtained  of 

W.  S.  Kenton,  8e&p, 
301  Westminster  st,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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ABHT  DBKTAIi  CORPS. 

Contract  Dental  Surg.  Samuel  W.  Huasey, 
now  on  temporaiy  duty  at  Camp  Daraga,  AI- 
bay,  will  proceed  to  Camp  McGrath,  Batangms, 
for  duty.    (Jan.  26,  D.  Luzon.) 

Contract  Surg.  Thomas  S.  Lowe  will  pro- 
ceed to  Camp  Bumpus,  Leyte,  for  duty.  (Jan. 

24,  D.  V.) 

Dental  Surg.  William  H.  Chambers  from 
Philippines,  May  16,  to  Ban  Frandseo. 
(March  12,  W.  D.) 

Dental  Surg.  William  H.  Chambers  is 
granted  leave  for  one  month  and  ten  days, 
with  permission  to  visit  China  and  Japan,  ef- 
fective on  or  about  April  15,  1907.  (Feb.  7. 
Phil.  D.) 

Dental  Surg.  George.  I.  Gunckel,  having  re- 
ported his  arrival  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  will 
proceed  to  Fort  McFberson,  Ga.,  for  duty, 
and  1^  letter  to  the  commanding  general.  De- 
partment of  the  Oulf,  relieving  "Denial  Surg. 
George  L.  Mason,  who  will  proceed  to  San 
Francisco,  and  take  the  first  available  trans- 


port for  assignment  to  duty.  (March  21, 
W.  D.) 

Dental  Surg.  Raymond  E.  Ingalla  will  pro- 
ceed from  Los  Angeles  to  Fort  Leavenworth, 

for  duty.   (March  27,  W.  D.) 

Dental  Surg.  Ord  M.  Sorter  is  granted  leave 
for  two  months,  to  take  effect  upon  hu 
relief  from  duty  in  the  Philippines  Division, 
and  he  ia  authorized  to  visit  Japan.  (Uardi 

29,  W.  D.) 

Dental  Surg.  Hugh  O.  Voorbees  from  Phil- 
ippines to  United  States.   (March  12,  W.  D.) 

Dental  Surg.  Hu^  O.  Voorbees  will  be 
transferred,  by  the  first  available  transport 
leaving  Manila,  to  San  Francisco  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Army  General  Hospital  for  treat- 
ment.   (March  11.  Pbil.  D.) 

Contract  Dental  Surg.  Cmton  L.  Bioa  will 
proceed  to  bis  proper  station,  Camp  Jomnaa, 

Guimaraa,  for  duty.    (March  1,  D.  V.) 

Contract  Dental  8u^.  Dou^as  E.  FMter, 
Camp  Campbell,  Samar,  to  Warwick  Bar 
racks,  Cabu.  for  duty.    (March  9.  D.  Y.) 


DNITED  STATES  PATENTS 

WRTADSnma  or  AFFLIOABLB  to  DBNnSTRT 

ISSUED  DUBINO  APBIL  1907. 


April  a. 

No.  848,863,  to  I.  SixBN.  Reinforce  and 
backing  for  artificial  teeth. 

No.  849.208,  to  L.  H.  CRKwnm.  DentaJ 
handpiece. 

Ko.  849,209,  to  L.  H.  GuwroBD.  Cranblned 
moutb-mirror  and  lamp. 

No.  849,297,  to  G.  J.  Webeb.  Dental  swa- 
ging device. 

No.  84A336,  to  L.  Maskwitz.  Electric  den- 
tal furnace. 


April  9. 

No.  840,702,  to  Cbab.  A.  Sbvdcb.   Guard  and 
moistener  for  dental  tools. 


April  16, 

No.  850,061,  to  J.  ' A.  IxwiB.   Dental  eigiBt. 

April  23. 

No.  851,483,  to  G.  Babtlbit.   Moistening  atr 

tachment  for  dental  engines. 
No.  861,501,  to  E.  L.  Druck.   Tooth  brush- 
No.  861,560,  to  J.  C.  NKVTOfl.  Tboth-bmsh 
guard. 

No.  861,578,  to  W.  O.  West.  Artificial  teeth. 
April  80. 

No.  861,735,  to  C.  M.  DOWBLL.    Dtttal  ap- 
pliance. 

No.  852,169,  to  J.  Bode.   Dental  tool  handle. 
No.  852,266,  to  E.  Dl  W.  R.  GuUDf.  Arti- 
ficial tooth. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMDNICATIONS. 


FITBTHER  INTEBTIGATION8  OF  THE  SUBJECT  OF  WASTIITG. 


Bjr  w.  D.  HILLBR,  D.D.S..  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  IMi.D.,  Berlin,  Grr. 


■I.  The  AiiPHOTERic  Reaction. 

IX  the  April  issue  of  this  journal  a 
letter  will  be  found  addressed  by  Dr. 
Head  to  the  Editor,  under  the  head- 
ing "Dr.  Miller's  Litmus  Test,"  in  which 
the  question  of  the  reliability  of  the  lit- 
mus test  in  connection  with  studies  on  the 
j-ubject  of  wasting  is  called  in  question. 
The  Editor  in  replying  confirms  the 
doubts  expressed  by  Dr.  Head,  and  em- 
phasizes the  necessity  of  adopting  other 
means  to  determine  the  acidity  of  the 
saliva,  and  thus  learn  whether  it  may  be 
the  fact  in  any  given  case  that  although 
the  saliva  may  turn  red  litmus  paper 
blue,  there  may  nevertheless  be  acid  salts 
present  which  are  chemically  capable  of 
acting  upon  enamel  detrimentally. 

The  title  "Dr.  Miller's  litmus' test"  is 
migleading,  since  1  have  no  particular 
litmus  test,  but  made  use  of  the  test  as 
ordinarily  employed  in  chemical  labora- 
tories, 

VOL.  xux. — 50 


1  am  glad  to  find  the  results  of  Dr. 
Head's  experiments  coincide  fairly  well 
with  mine,  and  I  regret  that  his  publica- 
tion in  the  Denial  Brief  to  which  he  re- 
fers escaped  mv  notice  at  the  time.  I 
may  here  also  call  attention  to  the  "Warn- 
ing" of  Dr.  Goodwin  (Dental  Digest, 
1905,  p.  1875).  Dr.  Head  says,  "In  ad- 
dition to  this  (the  mechanical  agent)  it 
seemed  probable  that  there  might  be  a 
chemical  cause  also  in  some  cases."  He 
suggests  the  acid  calcium  phosphate  in 
his  article  in  the  Dental  Brief.  I  have, 
however,  gone  farther  than  this,  and 
admit  the  action  of  any  arid  in  the  mouth 
which  is  capable  of  attacking  the  enamel. 
Furthermore,  I  have  found  (see  Cosmos 
for  March,  p.  242)  that  certain  acids, 
especially  oxal  ic  and  to  a  less  extent 
niucic,  and  as  1  have  more  recently  ob- 
served, possibly  to  a  slight  extent  the  acid 
phosphates,  seem  to  have  under  certain 
conditions  the  power  of  making  dentin 
"brittle  and-  rotten"  (Cosmos,  p.  242), 
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and  of  thereby  accelerating  the  process  of 
wasting  even  in  the  dentin.  Especially, 
however,  in  those  cases  wliere  the  erosion 
extends  freely  upon  the  enamel  surface,  I 
i-ecognize  the  accelerating  effect  of  any 
acid  action.  (February  Cosmos,  pp.  123, 
124,  etc.) 

We  have  to  suspect  acids — as  I  have 
clearly  pointed  out  in  my  series  of  arti- 
cles— especially  in  casea  where  the  wast- 
ing extends  rapidly  upon  the  enamel, 
where  the  enamel  wears  down  faster  than 
fillings  of  gold  or  amalgam,  and  whei'e 
the  enamel  has  a  dull  or  pitted  surface ; 
and  naturally,  of  course,  where  there  is 
other  evidence  of  decalcifying  action,  on 
the  enamel. 

I  call  particular  attention  to  this  fact 
here,  as  Dr.  Head  seems  to  have  gained 
the  impression  that  I  give  no  credit  to 
acids  in  any  case. 

I  recognize  the  importance  of  the 
point  brought  out  by  Dr.  Head  and  Dr. 
Kirk  regarding  the  amphoteric  reaction 
as  far  as  the  acid  and  the  dibasic  sodium 
phosphates  are  concerned,  and  supposing 
these  two  bodies  to  be  the  only  or  even 
the  chief  causes  of  both  the  acid  and  the 
alkaline  reaction  of  the  oral  fluids,  it 
demands  our  strictest  attention.  But, 
even  granted  that  this  be  the  case,  T  do 
not  see  how  this  fact  could  seriously  af- 
fect the  validity  of  my  conclusions.  lu 
the  first  place,  because  they  are  based 
more  upon  other  criteria  than  upon  the 
mere  reaction  of  the  saliva.*  In  the 
second  place,  I  have  found,  and  have  in 
my  communication  given  due  credit  to, 
an  acid  reaction  of  the  mucus  in  the 
majority  of  the  cases  I  have  examined. 
Thirdly,  I  recognized  the  presence  of  the 
amphoteric  reaction  of  the  saliva  in  a 
given  percentage  of  the  cases,  while  in 
the  majority  it  was  alkaline ;  and  I  doubt 
whether  the  acid  phosphate  which  is 
present  in  such  small  qnantities  as  to  be 


•  These  criteria  «re,  in  caaes  of  simple  abra- 
sion: (1)  The  absence  of  all  signs  of  acid 
action.  (2)  The  absence  of  any  general  dis- 
order or  diathesis.  (3)  The  vigorous  use  of 
ttie  tooth-brush,  usually  in  conjunction  with 
ft  sharp  powder.  (4)  The  marked  wearing  of 
finings  of  amalgam  and  gold;  etc.  (See  Cos- 
mos for  January.  February,  and  March.)" 


completely  obscured  in  the  litmus  t«st 
would  be  sufficiently  strong  to  injure  the 
teeth. 

It  is  chiefly  for  another  reason,  how- 
ever, that  the  tests  of  the  saliva  do  oot 
seem  to  me  to  be  of  paramount  impor- 
tance in  connection  with  the  mvesiiga- 
tions  which  I  have  made  ;  that  is,  becau-<; 
we  can  hardly  make  a  general  condilion 
of  the  saliva,  whether  acid  or  alkaline, 
responsible  for  the  localized  manifesw- 
tions  08  we  And  them  in  ordinary  cases 
of  wasting.  A  study  of  Dr.  Kirk's  arti- 
cle entitled  "The  Clinical  and  Chemical 
Study  of  a  Case  of  Dental  Erosion" 
(Items  of  Interest.  March  190'i)  will 
show  that  he  is  of  the  same  opinion.  The 
manner  in  which  a  general  acid  condilm 
of  the  oral  fluids  affects  the  teeth  is  like- 
wise brought  out  in  Dr.  Kirk's  article. 
He  writes:  "All  the  surfaces  of  the  teeth 
in  every  direction  were  undergoing  soln- 
tion,  giving  evidence  that  the  erosion  wa- 
due  to  general  oral  acidity  and  not  to  ]<y 
calized  acidity."  .\nd  again:  "When  1 
applied  an  excavator  it  was  like  eiininir 
into  the  texture  of  an  old,  decayed  cork, 
and  the  instrument  penetrated  a  eonfiii- 
erable  distance  before  solid  structure  wa* 
reached."  Had  the  general  acid  conili- 
tion  been  brought  about  by  o.\alic  acid 
instead  of  lactic  we  should  have  >een 
other  results,  but  still  probably  all  of  thf 
teeth  would  have  been  more  or  less  af- 
fected. All  of  the  cases  which  1  ha^'e 
examined  (with  a  few  exceptions)  have 
been  cases  of  localized  wasting,  as  will 
appear  from  a  study  of  my  commuBiea- 
tion,  and  I  here  again  agree  with  I'r. 
l\irk  that  localized  cases  are  proilin'e<l  !'V 
localized  agents. 

While  1  am,  therefore,  perfectly  will- 
ing to  admit  that  tests  of  the  saliva 
made  by  litmus  may  not  always  be  re- 
liable, I  do  not  see  how  a  stricter 
observance  of  this  fact  could  have  ma- 
terially modified  the  results  of  my  in- 
vestigations, since  I  was  not  dealinj 
with  general  but  with  local  defects,  in 
which  the  general  condition  of  the  sali« 
is  not  of  primary  importance. 

I  am  very  much  indebted  to  Drs.  Head 
and  Kirk  for  having  called  my  attention 
to  this  point.    It  is  a  question,  however. 
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which  cannot  be  answered  by  theoretical 
dednctionSj  and  I  beg  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing experiments  relating  to  it. 

Experiments. 

The  question  to  be  solved  was  this : 

If  tee  add  the  dibasic  sodium  phos- 
phate to  a  solution  of  the  acid  sodium 
phosphate  or  of  the  acid  calcium  phos- 
phate untU  the  soJuiiori  turns  red  litmus 
paper  blue,  or  uniU  the  reaction  of  the 
aad  salts  is  obscured,  do  these  salts  still 
retain  their  action  upon  the  tissues  of 
the  tooth  f 

The  following  experiments  were  made 
bearing  upon  this  question: 

Experiment  I.  A  10  per  cent,  solution  of 
the  acid  sodium  phosphate  was  divided  into 
two  parts,  A  and  B.  and  to  B  powdered  di- 
basic sodium  phosphate  was  added  until  the 
solution  changed  the  color  of  red  litmus  paper 
to  blue,  at  the  same  time  giving  a  delicate  pink 
tinge  to  blue  litmus.  Ground  sections  from 
the  same  tooth  were  now  dropped  into  the 
wlutions.  In  5  hours  the  sections  in  A 
showed  beginning  decalcification,  the  dentin 
taking  on  a  bright  red  stain  in  a  watery 
!>olution  of  eosin.  The  section  in  B  showed 
no  change  whatever. 

In  2  days  the  dentin  of  the  sections  in  A 
wa."  completely  decalcified,  and  the  enamel 
on  drying  appeared  opaque.  The  sections  in 
B  were  still  unchanged,  as  likewise  was  the 
case  after  5  days.  At  this  time  a  crystalline 
precipitate  had  formed  in  B,  and  the  liquid 
produced  a  spot  of  delicate  pink  color  on 
blue  litmus  paper.  After  3  weeks  there  was 
DO  apparent  action  on  the  sections  in  B,  the 
solution  having  been  repeatedly  renewed. 
Evni  sections  that  were  microscopically  thin 
(•howed  no  decalcification  whatever. 

Experiment  II.  The  same  exjjeriment  as 
I.  but  carried  out  with  5  per  cent,  solutions. 
The  sections  in  A,  tested  after  20  hours,  took 
ap  the  eosin  or  picrofuchsin  stain  very  read- 
ily, in  B  not  at  all.  After  4  days  even  the 
thinnest  section  in  B  was  still  absolutely  un- 
changed. The  solution  tinged  blue  litmus 
a  delicate  pink,  and  red  litmus  a  dirty  blue. 

Experiment  III.  One  gram  of  the  mono- 
bastic  calcium  phosphaAe  was  added  to  50  ccm. 
of  warm  water  (a  small  quantity  remained 
undissolved).  Of  this,  5  ccm.  was  brought 
into  a  test  tube  (A),  and  the  10  ccm.  was 
made  amphoteric  by  the  addition  of  powdered 
dibasic  sodium  phosphate  (Na,HPO.).  A 
precipitiite  was  formed  and  allowed  to  settle 


to  the  bottom;  then  6  ocm.  of  the  supernatant 
liquid  was  poured  off;  this  formed  the  portion 
B,  and  the  5  ccm.  remaining  in  the  tube 
portion  C.   A  was  acid,  B  and  C  amphoteric. 

Ground  sections  of  teeth  were  now  added  to 
all  three  solutions.  In  1  hour  the  sections  in 
A  very  readily  took  on  the  stain;  in  B  and 
C  not  at  all. 

In  6  hours  sections  in  A  stained  intensely; 
in  B  and  C  again  not  in  the  least.  In  2  days 
sections  in  A  softened,  enamel  being  super- 
ficially decalcified;  in  B  and  C  there  was  no 
change — even  in  the  case  of  a  very  thin  sec- 
tion with  sharp,  fine  points. 

In  4  days  the  same  result  was  found,  al- 
though the  solutions  B  and  C  gave  a  slight 
reddish  color  to  blue  litmus. 

Bxjieriment  IV.  A  1  per  cent,  solution 
of  acid  calcium  phosphate,  A;  the  same  with 
addition  of  ditmsic  sodium  phosphate.  B. 
Sections  in  A  showed  beginning  decalcifica- 
tion in  8  hours;  in  B,  after  3  days,  just  a  pos- 
sible faint  tinge  of  pink  on  treatment  with 
eosin. 

Experiment  V.  A  5  per  cent,  solution  of 
phosphoric  acid.  A;  the  same  made  ampho- 
teric by  addition  of  dibasic  sodium  phosphate, 
B;  the  latter  plus  enough  phosphoric  acid  to 
make  the  reaction  very  slightly  acid,  C.  In 
i  hour  sections  in  A  took  on  a  deep  red  stain 
in  eosin;  sections  in  B  and  C  showed  no 
change. 

In  2  hours  sections  in  A  were  completely 
decalcified;  in  B  no  change;  in  C  possibly  a 
verj'  slight  beginning  of  decalcification. 

Experiment  VI.  Saliva  saturated  with 
acid  calcium  phosphate,  A;  the  same  plus  di- 
basic sodium  phosphate,  B,  the  reaction  being 
made  hardly  amphoteric,  the  blue  litmus 
showing  distinct  reddening  and  the  red 
scarcely  blue.  In  40  minutes  sections  in  A 
were  found  readily  stainable;  in  B  not  at  all. 
In  24  hours  the  result  was  the  same. 

Experiment  Vll.  Into  each  of  five  test 
tubes  A,  B,  C,  D.  E,  6  ocm.  of  a  5  per  cent, 
solution  of  the  acid  sodium  phosphate  was  in- 
troduced. The  solution  in  A  was  left  unal- 
tered; to  B,  added  140  mgm.  di-sodium  phos- 
phate, to  C  280  mgm..  to  D  420  mgm.,  and 
to  E  560  mgm.  of  the  same  salt.  E  was  am- 
photeric, the  others  all  acid,  the  acidity  in- 
creasing from  D  to  A.  To  all,  sections  of 
ivor^'  and  of  human  teeth  were  added.  In  5 
hours  there  was  very  apparent  decalcifica- 
tion of  the  sections  in  A,  markedly  less  in 
B,  a  trace  only  in  C,  and  none  in  D  and  K. 
In  15  hours  sections  in  A  became  bright  red; 
on  treatment  with  eosin  those  in  B,  C,  and 
D  had  only  a  very  faint  pink  tinge,  and  all 
about  alike;  in  E  there  was  no  change. 
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Experiment  VIII.  A  concentrated  BOlution 
of  acid  calcium  phosphate  was  prepared  in 
25  ccm.  of  saliva  and  divided  into  5  portions 
(A,  B,  C,  D,  E)  ;  A  was  left  unchanged,  to 
B  was  added  300  mgm.,  to  C  600  mgm.,  to 
D  900  rngm.,  and  to  E  1200  mgm.,  of  the 
dibasic  sodium  phosphate.  In  40  minutes  the 
section  in  A  showed  bright  red  to  eosin  test, 
in  B  considerably  less  color,  in  C  but  slight 
rose  color,  in  D  and  E  no  change. 

In  5  hours  the  enamel  in  A  appeared  chalky 
on  the  ground  surface,  in  B  it  lacked  the 
chalky  appearance,  in  C  there  was  no  change 
in  the  enamel  and  almost  none  in  the  dentin, 
although  the  reaction  of  this  solution  was 
still  distinctly  acid;  in  D  and  E  there  was 
no  change,  D  was  amphoteric  with  predomi- 
nance of  acid,  £  amphoteric  with  predomi- 
nance of  alkali. 

In  3  days  the  enamel  of  the  sections  in  A 
crumbled  under  the  excavator;  in  B  it  wks 
likewise  disintegrated,  but  to  a  less  extent; 
in  C  there  was  scarcely  a  trace  of  action  on 
cither  enamel  or  dentin,  the  latter  assuming 
only  a  slight  pinkish  tinge  on  treatment  with 
eosin,  although  the  reaction  was  distinctly 
more  acid  than  amphoteric. 

Ewperiment  IX.  A  5  per  cent,  solution  of 
acid  sodium  phosphate  in  distilled  water  was 
divided  into  two  equal  portions,  and  one  was 
made  amphoteric  by  addition  of  the  dibasic 
phosphate  in  substance;  0.5  gm.  of  powdered 
calcium  phosphate  was  now  added  to  each 
portion,  and  the  portions  (in  identical  flasks) 
were  repeatedly  shaken  during  a  space  of  two 
hours.  A  part  of  the  acid  portion  being  fil- 
tered gave  a  fairly  strong  precipitate  with 
oxalate  of  ammonia;  the  amphoteric  portion 
remained  absolutely  clear  on  addition  of  the 
reagent. 

Experiment  X.  One  liter  of  a  10  per  cent, 
solution  of  monobasic  sodium  phosphate  was 
neutralized  (made  amphoteric)  by  the  acid 
phosphate,  and  powdered  calcium  phosphate, 
CaslPOJi,  added.  This  was  shaken  for  5 
liours  at  26°  C-,  when  3  mgm.  of  the  calcium 
salt  was  dissolved — i.e.  the  solubility  of  the 
calcium  phosphate  in  the  given  solution  is 
1 :  333,000.  This  experiment  was  made  in  the 
chemical  laboratory  of  the  University  of  Ber- 
lin, under  the  direction  of  Professor  Fischer. 

My  time  does  not  allow  me  to  carry 
out  any  further  experiments  at  present, 
but  I  think  that  from  the  results  re- 
corded above  we  must  draw  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  dibasic  sodium  phosphate 
exerts  a  profound  influence  upon  the  ac- 
tion of  acids  as  well  as  of  acid  salts  (so- 
dium and  calcium  included).    In  all  of 


the  experiments  thus  far  made,  ampho- 
teric solutions  have  been  either  devoid 
of  action  or  at  most  have  shown  onl;  a 
possible  trace.  Even  the  thiniust  m- 
tions  in  solution  B  of  experiments  I  aod 
II  showed  no  change  after  three  week, 
the  solution  having  been  renewed  era^i 
three  to  four  days. 

In  these  experiments  1  have  usualh 
reduced  the  acidity  of  the  solutions  til! 
they  turned  red  litmus  a  dirty  grayish 
blue  and  gave  a  slight  pink  cobr  to  bine 
litmus,  i.e.  until  the  acid  was  nearly  but 
not  quite  obscured  to  the  litmus  test.  In 
some  cases — which  I  have  partienlarly 
noted — the  acid  predominated  suffi- 
ciently over  the  alkali  to  color  blue  lit- 
mus red,  and  red  only  faintly  blue.  In 
such  cases  we  would  naturally  expect  a 
certain  amount  of  decalcification  if  the 
experiment  were  carried  on  long  enough, 
but  I  have  been  surprised  to  see  how  very 
slowly  even  these  solutions  act. 

I  shall  take  up  the  question  again 
when  I  am  in  a  position  to  do  so.  Possi- 
bly under  other  conditions  one  may  be 
able  to  obtain  more  action  than  has  hith- 
erto appeared. 

II.  Ox  Defects  ly  the  Teeth  of 
Animals  Besemblino  Wastixg  in' 
Human  Teeth. 

Casual  reference  has  been  made  by 
different  writers  to  the  fact  that  a  los3  of 
substance  may  occur  in  the  teeth  of  ani- 
mals which  presents  great  similarity  to 
the  defects  of  the  human  teeth  dwig- 
nated  as  "abrasion"  or  "chemico-abra- 
sion." 

In  particular  the  case  reported  by 
Murie  {Tran$.  Odontologkal  Society  of 
Great  Britain,  1870,  vol.  Ixix,  lii)  has 
excited  much  comment.  In  this  case 
marked  defects  very  much  resembling 
wasting  were  present  in  the  teeth  of  a 
specimen  of  sea-lion  (Otaria  juhaia)  in 
the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons in  London.  The  illustration  ac- 
companying the  communication  of  Mnrie 
is  reproduced  in  Fig.  1. 

I  was  not  able  to  find  this  specimen 
in  the  collection  referred  to,  bnt  was 
much  interested  in  the  examination  of  a 
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Fig.  1. 


Defects  resembling  wasting  in  the  teeth  of  a 
sea-lion  fOtaria  jubataj.     (After  Murie.) 


Bkall  of  Oturia  Stellerx  in  the  same  mu- 
seum, which  shows  defects  very  similar 


tion  of  mastication,  but  some  of  them 
show  loss  of  substance  strikingly  similar 
to  that  which  goes  under  the  name  of 
abrasion  in  places  where  wear  by  the  or- 
dinary process  of  mastication  appears  to 
be  excluded.  The  upper  right  canine  has 
an  extensive  shallow  excavation  on  the 
disto-labial  surface,  the  upper  left  third 
incisor  has  a  deep  approximately  wedge- 
shaped  defect  on  the  labial  surface  ex- 
tending upon  the  distal,  and  the  upper 
right  first  premolar  a  small  concave  facet 
on  the  distal  surface.  These  defects  are 
fairly  smooth  but  lack  the  high  polish 
often  present  in  human  teeth,  and  the  ex- 
amination with  a  strong  lens  shows  that 
the  surface  is  covered  with  fine  scratch- 
marks  which  in  the  most  of  the  teeth 
affected  do  not  seem  to  run  in  any  one 
direction  more  than  another. 

The  presence  of  these  scratches 
seems  to  indicate  the  mechanical  action 
of  some  very  sharp  substance  or  sub- 
stances on  the  teeth.  Sea-lions  live,  it 
is  known,  upon  fish,  sea-fowls,  echino- 


FiQ.  2. 


Right  maxilla  of  Slanichm  trojncalia,  with  remarkable  defect  on  distal  surface  of 
canine.    (South  Kensington  Museum,  No.  87.8.1.5.)    (S.  P.  Mummery  del.) 


0  those  described  by  Murie  and  shown 
n  his  illustration.  In  this  case  the  teeth 
je  n«t  only  very  much  worn  by  the  ac- 


derms,  mollusks,  etc.,  cracking  the  shells 
of  the  latter  with  their  teeth.  Besides 
this,  they  always  take  a  few  pebbles  or 
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stones  along  with  their  food,  and  accord- 
ing to  some  authors,  sand,  and  these 
facts  seem  to  furnish  a  sufficient  explana- 
tion for  the  marked  wearing  referred  to. 
Lecomte  states,  in  the  "Eoyal  Natural 
History,"  that  in  the  stomach  of  every 
sea-lion  he  has  examined,  with  the  single 
exception  of  a  young  animal,  there  was 
found  a  quantity  of  pebbles. 

In  the  South  Kensington  Museum  I 
ran  across  a  skull  of  Manichus  tropicaOs 
(No.  87.8.1.5)  in  which  the  powerfully 
developed  upper  right  canine  shows  a 
marked  excavation  on  the  distal  surface 
about  at  the  level  of  the  gums.  (Fig.  2.) 
The  upper  left  canine  has  a  similar  de- 
fect, but  much  shallower.  The  defects 
in  this  specimen  also  show  irregular 
scratches  on  the  surface  having  chiefly 
a  horizontal  direction.  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  account  for  those  defects  on  the 
supposition  that  the  animal  used  his 
teeth  for  tearing  up  seaweeds,  and  that 
these,  possibly  charged  with  sand,  being 
drawn  across  the  surface  of  the  tooth 
would  in  the  course  of  time  produce  the 
excavation  shown. 

It  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
this  connection  that  aniraats,  both  wild 
and  in  captivity,  contract  strange  habits 
which  might  account  for  some  of  the 
tooth-defects  which  are  to  us  otherwise 
inexplicable.  In  Fig.  3  I  have  repro- 
duced an  illustration  from  a  communica- 
tion by  Professor  Kitt  of  Munich  on 
'"Anomalieen  der  Zahne  unserer  Haus- 
tiere,"  {VerUandl.  der  Deutschen  Odon- 
tologischen  Gesellschafi,  Bd.  iii,  S.  109). 

We  see  here  the  lower  front  teeth  of  a 
horse,  with  extensive  abrasions  entailing 
an  almost  total  loss  of  the  enamel  of  the 
labial  surface.  It  is  well  known  that 
these  defects  are  the  result  of  a  habit  of 
some  horses  called  in  Germany  Krippen- 
welzer  (crib-whetters) ,  of  rubbing  their 
teeth  on  the  edge  of  the  manger,  or  on 
iron  bars,  or  whatever  of  this  nature  they 
may  reach.  The  action  is  quite  different 
from  that  of  the  cribbers  or  crib-biters 
that  grasp  the  object  between  the  cutting 
edges  of  the  teeth. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Kygge  of  Chris- 
tiania  for  some  twenty  teeth  of  Glohi- 
rrphahut  globireps,  a  species  of  dolphin 
known  as  the  "Grindwal,"  which  attains 


a  length  of  6  or  7  meters  and  has  S  to  12 
conical  and  mostly  more  or  less  curved 
teeth  on  each  side  of  the  jaw  above  and 
below.  A  number  of  the  teeth  sent  me  by 

Fig.  3. 


Dpfect  of  the  laMal  surfaces  of  the  lower 
incisora  of  a  horse,  resembling  wasting,  pro- 
duced by  the  habit  designated  as  ''criUiiiig''* 
or  "whetting."    (After  Kitt.) 

Dr.  liygge  have  beautiful  smooth  dpfecis 
(Fig.  4)  which  are  very  puzzling  until 
one  has  examined  the  manner  of  artic- 
ulation of  the  teeth  of  this  group  of  ce- 
tacea.  It  will  then  be  plain  to  us  that 
such  defects  are  nothing  but  facets  worn 
by  the  friction  of  the  teeth  with  their 
antagonists.  In  Globicephalus  the  teeth 
are  implanted  in  alveoli  and  the  distanfe 
between  any  two  teeth  is  about  equal  to 
the  largest  diameter  of  the  corresponding 
antagonist.  In  the  upper  jaw  they  stand 
almost  vertically;  in  the  lower  jaw  they 
become  more  and  more  supined  from  the 
l)ack  to  the  front  of  the  row,  until  the 
foremost  teeth  stand  out  almost  horizon- 
tally and  the  upper  teeth  close  down  h> 
tM  ten  them.  The  position  and  shape  of 
the  facets  will  accordingly  depend  some- 
what upon  the  position  of  the  teeth — in 
the  front  or  back  of  the  jaw. 

Professor  Michel  of  Wiirzburg("Keil- 
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formige  Defekte,"  Deutsche  Zakndrztl. 
Wochenschrift,  Xovember  6,  1904)  states 


deciduous  canine  has  a  narrow  wedge- 
shaped   defiect   which   extends  three- 


Fig.  4. 


Teeth  from  a  dolphin  {Olohicephalua  iflobtceps) ,  with  iIef(K;t3  closely  resem- 
bling wasting,    d,  Longitudinal  section  of  one  of  the  teeth. 


that  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  all  old  cattle 
have  wedge-shaped  defects.  1  have  been 
able  to  confirm  this  statement  of  MicheFs, 
especially  with  reference  to  the  front 
teeth ;  in  fact^  1  think  one  may  say  that 
in  old  cattle  the  distal  surface  of  the 
canine  will  nearly  always  show  more  or 
less  wear  at  the  neck,  sometimes  amount- 
ing to  deep  excavations,  as  seen  in  Fig. 
.').  This  remarkable  case  of  abrasion  oc- 
curs in  the  right  canine  of  an  ox.  The 
specimen  is  found  in  the  collection  of 
the  Dental  Institute  of  Berlin.  The  in- 
cisors are  much  less  freqqently  abraded, 
but  still  we  occasionally  meet  with  slight 
Hasting,  as  seen  in  Fig.  tl.  a  photograph 
oF  the  front  part  of  the  lower  jaw  of  an 
old  cow  (specimen  in  the  museum  of  the 
Tieriirztliche  Hochschule,  Berlin).  We 
have  in  this  case  a  slight  cupping  at  the 
necks  of  some  of  the  incisors,  both  on  the 
approximal  and  labial  surface. 

A  very  striking  case  of  wedge-shaped 
defect  is  seen  in  Fig.  7,  a  photograph  of 
the  right  side  of  the  lower  jaw  of  an  ox 
belonging  to  the  so-called  Xiata  race 
(T'pecimen  Xo.  3386  in  the  museum 
of  the  Landwirtschaftliche  Hochschule. 
Berlin).    On  both  sides  of  the  jaw  the 


fourths  of  the  way  through  the  tooth. 
( Fig.  7,  A.)  Also  the  second  incisor  of 
the  right  side  shows  a  slight  cupping  at 


Fig.  5. 


I 


Remarkable  wedge-shaped  defect  in  the 
canine  of  an  ox. 


the  neck  on  the  mesial  surface.  (Fig.  7, 
B.^  I  can  account  for  these  remarkable 
defects  only  on  the  supposition  that  the 
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animal  fed  for  a  greater  length  of  time 
on  coarse  hay  or  grass  (possibly  impreg- 
nated with  sand)  which  being  drawn 
across  the  necks  of  the  teeth  at  the  end 
of  the  row  produced  the  incision  between 


with  the  gums  intact,  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  the  teeth  were  cut  in  the  manner 
represented  in  Fig.  8. 

When  there  haa  been  much  recession  of 
the  gums  and  the  teeth  stand  far  apart 


Fio.  6. 


Incisor  and  canine  teeth  of  an  old  cow.  showing  sligtit  wastinf;  at  neck;  a,  on 
approxlmal;  b,  on  labial  surface. 


the  margin  of  the  enamel  and  the  gums. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  necks  of  the 
teeth  are  very  short,  and  that  only  a  very 
narrow  zone  of  dentin  between  the  enamel 
margin  and  the  gums  can  have  been  ex- 
posed to  the  friction  of  the  food.  The 
presence  of  a  defect  on  the  mesial  surface 
of  the  right  second  incisor  (Fig.  7,  b) 
may,  1  think,  rationally  he  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  after  the  shedding  of 
the  central  deciduous  incisors  the  mesial 
surface  of  the  second  incisors  became  ex- 
posed until  sucli  time  as  the  permanent 
centrals  had  grown  into  position. 

The  Niata  cattle,  which  are  found  on 
the  Serra  of  Kio  Grande  do  Sul,  are  to  be 
considered,  according  to  Hensel  (Der 
Zodlogiscke  Garten,  1876),  not  as  a  race, 
but  rather  as  a  degenerated  type  which  is 
not  hereditary.  That  which  particu- 
larly characterizes  these  cattle  is  the 
shortened  upper  jaw,  which  produces  a 
pug-like  appearance  and  "makes  it  im- 
possible for  them  to  feed  on  any  other 
than  long  grass." 

I  have  been  able  to  produce  defects 
identical  with  those  shown  in  Fig.  7  by 
drawing  a  bunch  of  fine  strings  impreg- 
nated with  sand  across  the  distal  surface 
of  the  canines  of  a  calf,  using  a  fresh  jaw 


at  the  necks  we  may  find  wearing,  even 
on  the  approximal  surfaces  of  the  ioci- 


Fig.  7. 


>'ore  part  of  jaws  of  an  ox  (Kiata  race), 
showing  marked  wedge-Bhsped  defect  on  dis- 
tal surface  of  deciduous  canine,  a,  and  slight 
defect  on  mesial  surface  of  deciduous  sec- 
ond incisor,  b. 


sors.  But  this  wearing,  as  far  as  my  ob- 
servation goes,  is  always  slight. 
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It  will  be  readily  seen  that  in  propor- 
tion as  the  fan-shaped  crowns  of  the  in- 
cisors wear  down,  the  interdental  spaces 
rill  become  gradually  wider  and  the 

cutting  edges  of  the  teeth  will  not 
form  an  unbroken  line  as  they  nor- 
mally do.  In  this  case,  as  well  as 
where  a  space  has  been  produced  by 

Fig.  8. 


Artificial   production  of  defects  aimilar  to 
those  shown  in  Fig.  7. 


my  change  in  the  relative  position 
of  a  tooth,  the  grass  which  is  not 
caught  between  the  edge  of  the  tooth  and 
the  gums  of  the  upper  jaw  will  be  simply 
drawn  through  between  the  teeth  and 
may  produce  wearing  of  the  approximal 
surface.  We  see  accordingly  in  Fig.  (> 
that  the  wearing  on  the  approximal  sur- 
face is  confined  to  the  first  and  second 
incisors,  which  stand  so  far  apart  as 
readily  to  admit  of  the  grass,  weeds,  or 
twigs  of  trees  being  drawn  between  them 
and  across  their  necks  in  grazing  or 
browsing.  This  wearing  is  well  seen  at 
A,  Fig.  6. 

The  incisors  sometimes  become  very 
excessively  worn  by  attrition,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  9,  a  rough  sketch  of  the  lower  first 
uid  second  incisors  of  an  Ayrshire  cow, 
fourteen  years  old.  The  crowns  of  all 
the  incisors  and  both  canines  in  this 
specimen  have  disappeared  entirely  with 


the  exception  of  the  centrals,  where  a 
small  bit  of  the  external  enamel  plate 
still  remains  standing. 


KiG.  9. 


Permanent  first  and  second  incisors  of  a 
fourteen-year-old  Ayrshire  cow,  showing 
marked  wearing  by  attrition.  ' 


In  Fig.  10  1  have  reproduced  a  portion 
of  the  lower  jaw  of  a  specimen  of  Bo3 
sondiacus,  Java  (No.  1271  in  the  mu- 
seum of  the  Landwirtschaftliche  Hoch- 
schule),  in  which  the  mesial  surface 

Fio.  10. 


Bight  aide  lower  jaw  of  Boa  sondiacus, 
showing  abrasion  of  ineHial  and  lingual  sur- 
fapes  of  first  premolar. 


of  the  first  premolar  on  the  right 
side  has  a  large  wedge-shaped  defect. 
The  defect  extends  upon  the  lingual  sur- 
face, but  appears  there  flatter  and  reaches 
farther  toward  the  morsal  surface  of  the 
tooth.  On  the  left  side  the  correspond- 
ing tooth  is  still  more  worn,  and  the 
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entire  lingual  wall  with  a  part  of  the 
morsal  surface  is  worn  away.  This  re- 
sult appears  to  be  brought  about  by  fric- 
tion of  the  food  under  the  pressure  of  the 
tongue  during  the  many  hours  of  daily 
grazing  and  chewing.  This  tooth,  stand- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  row,  is  naturally 
much  more  exposed  than  the  others. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  unusually 
coarse  food  may  have  been  taken  by  the 
animal  at  some  period  of  its  life,  and  the 


be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
incisors  of  the  horse  the  enamel  eitends 
well  toward  the  end  of  the  root  and  the 
dentin  is  not  exposed  at  the  neck,  when- 
as  the  incisors  of  ruminants  have  a  welt- 
defined  crown  which  alone  is  corered 
with  enamel,  the  neck  being  bare  as 
in  the  human  teeth,  and  a  slight  re- 
cession of  the  gum  exposes  the  cement 
and  dentin  to  wear. 

In  two  cases  I  found  that  the  distil 


Fio.  11. 


Fore  part  of  left  upper  jaw  of  a  aow  of  Upper  Hungary,  with  pronounced  wasting 
on  the  labial  surface  of  the  second  incisor,  and  slight  wasting  of  the  first. 


possibility  of  a  slight  intermixture  of 
earth  or  sand  with  the  food  is  always 
present  where  animals  graze  on  short 
grass. 

At  times  extraordinary  circumstances 
may  play  a  certain  role,  as  when,  e.g., 
the  meadows  along  the  creeks  are  over- 
flooded  and  the  growing  grass  or  hay  is 
impregnated  with  sand.  I  have  known 
whole  crops  of  hay  to  become  sanded  in 
ill  is  way. 

1  n  an  examination  of  about  forty 
skullii  of  sheep  I  found  only  one  case  in 
which  there  appeared  to  be  a  slight 
amount  of  wasting  at  the  neck.  I  was 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  teeth  of 
the  sheep  examined  were  very  much  less 
worn  by  attrition  than  those  of  cattle, 
possibly  because  most  sheep  are  killed  at 
a  very  early  age. 

In  the  examination  of  twelve  mouths 
of  living  horses  and  seventy-five  skulls  I 
found  nothing  which  corresponds  mth 
the  wear  which  we  find  so  often  in  the 
teeth  of  ruminants.   This  is  probably  to 


wall  of  the  upper  third  incisor  had  been 
worn  down  by  the  action  of  the  lower 
canine. 

In  a  number  of  cases  the  lower  canine 
itself  was  worn  down  almost  to  the  gum, 
although  as  a  rule  it  does  not  come  inio 
contact  with  any  antagonist  in  masticat- 
ing, the  wearing  in  the  latter  case  bein? 
due  to  the  action  of  the  bit.  Occasion- 
ally we  meet  with  extensive  wasting  of 
the  enamel  due  to  the  nervous  habit  of 
the  horse  of  rubbing  his  teeth  again-i 
the  crib  or  bars  of  any  kind,  as  referred 
to  above.   (Fig.  3.) 

Hogs  form  another  group  of  anima!': 
in  which  the  appearances  resembling 
wasting  are  frequently  met  with.  It  is 
here,  as  far  as  my  obsen'ation  goes, 
chiefly  the  facial  surface  of  the  upper  in- 
cisors that  is  affected,  and  more  espe- 
cially of  the  second  incisor,  which  is 
sometimes  extensively  worn.  In  one 
case  I  found  also  the  lower  second  and 
third  incisors  totally  denuded.  In  Fig- 
11  we  have  the  front  part  of  the  left 
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Upper  maxilla  of  a  sow  from  Upper 
Hungary  (museum  of  the  Hochschule, 
No.  539).  The  facial  enamel  plate  of 
the  second  incisor  (Fig.  11,  a)  is  almost 
totally  wanting,  only  a  narrow  border  re- 
maining at  the  cutting  edge.  The  defect 
is  much  less  pronounced  in  the  first  in- 
cisor (Fig.  11,  b),  and  the  dentin  is  not 
exposed.   Occasionally  I  have  found  that 


tect  the  trees  by  wire  netting  or  in  some 
other  manner  to  prevent  their  destruc- 
tion. They  likewise  wear  away  their 
feeding-troughs  by  nibbing  their  mouths 
against  them,  in  which  act  the  second 
incisor  would  suffer  most.  I  have  fre- 
quently seen  defects  on  the  lingual  sur- 
face of  the  lower  incisors  which  were  ob- 
viously produced  by  attrition,  as  in  the 


FlQ.  12. 


Fore  part  of  jaw  of  peccary  (Dicotylea  torquatvsj,  Bhowing  attrition  of  lingual 
surface  'Of  inciaor  and  abrasion  of  mesial  surftice  of  lower  canine. 


nonrlv  the  whole  of  the  crown  had  been 
worn  away  so  that  nothing  but  a  stump 
romaincil.  In  the  cases  which  I  have 
examined  it  has  usually  been  the  second 
im-isor  which  was  most  worn,  which  1 
think  can  be  readily  understood,  inas- 
much this  is  the  most  prominent  tooth 
in  the  front  part  of  the  mouth.  1  have 
n(»  means  of  accounting  for  this  wear  ex- 
(I'pi  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  brought 
alnmt  by  the  friction  of  the  soil  in 
nxiling,  or  by  rubbing  the  teeth  against 
hard  objects  after  the  fashion  of  the 
horse  in  cribbing  or  whetting.  We  know 
that  hogs  do  have  the  habit  of  rubbing 
their  mouths  against  the  stems  of  trees, 
so  that  it  often  hcconie-  necessary  to  pro- 


case  represented  in  Fig.  12,  the  lower 
jaw  of  a  peccary  {Dicotyles  iorquaUia 
— Xo.  4103),  while  the  facet  on  the  an- 
terior surface  of  the  lower  canine  in  the 
same  jaw  ha.s  been  produced  by  friction 
with  the  various  foreign  bodies  Avith 
which  this  expo-sed  and  prominent  sur- 
face must  come  into  contact. 

liikewise  I  have  observed  ring-shaped 
wasting  extending  more  than  half  way 
around  the  lower  canines  of  an  Ameri- 
can tapir  produced  solely  by  attrition. 
These  teeth  project  slightly  forward,  and 
in  the  action  of  mastication  the  food 
glides  along  the  distal  surface,  wearing 
into  the  tooth  at  the  point  where  the 
enamel  ceases. 
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In  very  old  dogs  wo  sometimes  find, 
besides  a  wearing  down  of  the  teeth,  a 
shallow  depression  at  the  cervical  mar- 
gin of  the  enamel.  In  one  case,  that  of 
Cants  pictus,  a  specimen  from  the 
Zoological  Qarden  (No.  4226,  Landw. 
Hochschule)  I  noticed,  besides  the  pro- 
nounced attrition,  a  possible  slight  wear- 
ing at  the  neck.  On  the  whole,  however, 
]  have  seen  but  very  little  evidence  of 
any  action  rambling  wasting  in  the 
teeth  of  dogs. 

The  wearing  of  the  front  teeth  pro- 
duced by  gnawing  bones  may  go  on  even 
after  the  teeth  cease  to  come  together, 
and  result  in  producing  an  open  bite. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  short 
report  that  wasting  of  the  teeth  of  ani- 
mals is  by  no  means  a  rarity ;  in  fact,  I 
am  of  the  impression  that  it  is  more  fre- 
quent than  among  those  classes  of  human 
beings  who  give  little  attention  to  the 
care  of  the  teeth.  As  for  the  cause  of 
the  wasting  of  the  teeth  of  animals,  the 
fact  that  it  always  occurs  at  points  ex- 
posed to  mechanical  action  and  never  at 
points  which  are  effectively  protected 
against  such  action  seems  to  indicate 
plainly  enough  that  it  is  due  to  the  fric- 
tion of  the  food  pressed  against  the  teeth 
by  the  lips  or  tongue  in  grazing  and 
chewing,  or  to  the  wearing  produced  by 
drawing  the  food  across  the  necks  of  the 
teeth  in  grazing  or  browsing;  or,  finally, 
to  a  habit  of  the  animal  of  rubbing  its 
teeth  against  hard  objects.  Acids  can 
hardly  come  into  consideration  here,  in 
view  of  the  strong  alkaline  reaction  of 
the  saliva.  Alkalis  might  be  called  into 
i-equisition  by  those  who  hold  that  wast- 
ing occurs  only  in  the  presence  of  sub- 
stances which  attack  the  organic  matter 
of  the  teeth.  But  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  any  organ  of  the  human  body 
should  be  attacked  by  the  secretion  in 
which  it  is  normally  bathed. 

Michel  has  expressed  the  opinion 
that  inasmuch  as  the  teeth  of  herbivor- 
ous animals  show  defects  at  the  necks 
produced  solely  by  the  friction  of  food, 
the  wedge-shaped  defects  of  the  human 
teeth  must  have  the  same  origin.  But 
this  conclusion  is  obviously  not  well 


grounded.  Our  food  is  very  different  in 
character  from  that  of  animals,  nor  do 
we  spend  our  whole  time  from  sunrise 
to  sunset  in  chewing.  I  see  no  resaon 
as  yet  for  materially  changing  the  opin- 
ion expressed  in  this  journal  (Januaty 
1907),  that  only  under  particular  cir- 
cumstances, and  especially  in  races  that 
eat  edible  earth,  roots,  etc.,  can  the  fric- 
tion of  the  food  have  any  appreciable 
effect  upon  surfaces  of  the  teeth  not  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  mastication,  al- 
though it  is  not  necessary  that  antagon- 
ists should  come  into  direct  contact  with 
each  other  in  order  to  be  worn  down  by 
attrition. 

There  is  one  feature  of  wasting  ^onl^ 
times  met  with  in  human  teeth  which  1 
have  not  yet  seen  in  the  teeth  of  animals; 
that  is,  the  occasional  undermining  of 
enamel  walls.  The  effect  is  very  much 
the  same  as  that  produced  by  capillar}- 
currents  of  acid  (as  described  in  the 
February  issue  of  the  Cosmos),  except 
that  in  the  latter  the  polish  is  wanting.* 
I  have  not  been  able  to  produce  it  bv 
brushing  horizontally,  though  one  can 
approach  it  closely  by  vertical  action  of 
the  brush.  Possibly  by  means  of  capil- 
lary currents  in  conjunction  with  friction 
the  effect  might  be  exactly  imitated,  but 
I  have  not  tried  this  experiment  as  yet. 
The  undermining  here  referred  to  ha.' 
been  met  with  in  my  experience  espe- 
cially where  the  wasting  was  accom- 
panied by  attrition. 

The  sharp  enamel  margins  are,  on  the 
whole,  one  of  the  most  difficult  featurea 
to  account  for  satisfactorily.  Acids  in 
conjunction  with  friction  round  the  mar- 
gins off ;  friction  alone  leaves  them 
sharper,  but  not  always  as  sharp  as  they 
are  sometimes  seen  in  wasting  in  the 
mouth.  I  have  produced  the  sharpet 
margins  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  dioiid 
in  conjunction  with  the  brush,  bnt  it  is 
doubtful,  as  I  have  already  shown,  if 
agents  of  this  nature  are  to  be  found  in 
the  human  mouth. 


*I  want  to  mention  in  this  connection  thtt 
Utnkin»  (COBUOS,  1905,  p.  323)  oUU  tttefl- 
tion  to  "certain  lines  of  flow  of  the  taint  ii 
the  moutli." 
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III.  General  Wasting  of  the  Teeth. 

In  our  journals  we  occasionally  find 
reports  of  cases  where  there  has  been  a 
general  wearing  down  of  all  or  nearly  all 
the  teeth,  especially  from  the  cutting 
edge  and  morsal  surface.  A  typical  case 
of  this  kind  is  shown  in  Fig.  13,  for  the 
cast  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  Dr. 
DsTenport  of  Paris. 


history  of  this  case,  but  it  is  identical 
in  appearance  with  the  cast  "IV,  14," 
illustrated  in  the  Trant.  Odontological 
Society  of  Great  Britain  for  March  1907, 

in  an  article  by  J.  G.  Turner  on  "Hered- 
itary Hypoplasia  of  the  Enamel."  Here 
also  the  incisors  and  canines  devoid  of 
enamel  are  flat  with  the  gums,  while  the 
third  molars  appear  intact.  A  similar 
cast  of  a  case  in  conjunction  with  faulty 


Fig.  13. 


A  ease  of  general  wasting. 


These  are  vei^  rare  cases,  and  the  only 
one  which  I  have  met  with  among  the 
hundreds  of  cases  of  wasting  that  I  have 
examined  is  that  shown  in  Fig.  14,  page 
17  of  the  Dental  Cosmos  for  January; 
and  even  this  was  not  typical. 

Without  attempting  a  study  of  this 
form  of  wasting  at  this  time,  I  will  only 
state  that  the  wearing  appears  to  be  due 
to  attrition  in  conjunction  often  with 
faulty  development  (hypoplasia  of  the 
enamel).  It  is  particularly  worthy  of 
note  in  reference  to  the  case  shown  in 
Fig.  13  that  the  second  molars  are  abso- 
lutely free  from  every  trace  of  wear.  I 
have  not  as  vet  been  able  to  obtain  the 


development  was  sent  me  by  Mr.  Stanley 
Mummery  of  London. 

In  another  class — of  which  the  case 
described  by  Kirk,  and  referred  to  under 
division  I,  may  be  taken  as  an  example — 
we  have  a  breaking  down  due  to  a  gen- 
eral abnormally  strong  acid  reaction  of 
the  oral  fluids,  accompanied  by  more 
or  less  softening  of  the  dental  tissues 
and  modified  by  the  action  of  mastica- 
tion. 

I  wish  here  chiefiy  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  these  cases  must  be  treated  in- 
dividually, and  are  not  to  be  classified 
with  the  local  processes  with  which  I 
have  dealt  in  mv  articles. 
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BXTEKSIVB  GOI^B  INIiATS  AND  THBIB  APFIiICATION  TO 

BBIDGB  WOBB. 


Br  JOSBPH  W.  WASSALL,  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  Chloavo* 


(Bead  at  the  union  meeting  of  tbe  Maryland  8tate  Dental  Association  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  Dental  Hoclety,  Washington,  D.  C,  June  7,  1906.) 


THAT  the  conventional  method  of 
making  artificial  crowns  with  bands 
telescoping  over  roots  or  broken- 
down  teeth  is  unsound  practice  has  long 
been  recognized  by  both  the  profession 
and  the  laity.  While  under  favorable 
conditions  good  and  safe  results  are  ob- 
tainable, insufficiency  of  coaptation  of 
band-edge  and  tooth-cervix  is  of  such 
frequent  occurrence  that  it  constitutes 
a  serious  defect  and  calls  for  a  change 
of  method.  It  is  a  fault  observed  in 
the  application  of  crowns  to  restore  lost 
dental  tissue  as  well  as  in  their  employ- 
nient  for  bridge  abutments. 

The  normal  anatomical  formation  of 
bicuspids  and  molars  (see  Figs.  1  and  3) 
constitutes  a  natural  and  most  serious 
bar  to  the  perfect  fitting  of  a  band.  An 
examination  of  typical  tootli-torms  gives 
instant  conviction  of  the  irrationality 
and  impossibility  of  attempting  accurate 
and  scientific  coaptation  at  the  tooth's 
neck,  at  once  the  most  important  and 
vulnerable  point.  It  is  all  too  evident 
that  an  almost  universal  custom  of  pro- 
cedure is  based  on  wrong  mechanical 
principles,  and  produces  unhygienic,  un- 
sanitary, and  disease-engendering  con- 
ditions. 

Flagrant  violations  of  all  the  laws  of 
dental  hygiene  and  mechanics  constantly 
come  into  our  hands  as  crown  work. 
Not  one  of  us  but  can  recall  specimens 
which  one  has  had  occasion  to  remove — 
specimens  which  bring  the  blush  of 
shame  for  the  inefficiency,  to  use  a  mild 
term,  of  the  profession — and  the  worst 
offenders  are  not  always  men  unknown 
to  fame.    It  is  a  rare  thing,  indeed. 


■to  find  a  shell  or  banded  crown  with  a 

perfectly  fitted  joint.  This,  it  is  plain, 
is  not  so  much  the  fault  of  the  man  as  of 
the  method.  The  reasons  therefor  de- 
pend upon  the  very  nature  of  the  ana- 
tomical characteristics  of  the  supporting 
teeth. 

What  is  the  history  of  the  shell  or 
banded  crown — used  either  as  a  crown 
or  abutment?  As  I  have  before  said, 
some  portion  of  its  border  stands  away 
from  the  cervix  (Fig.  3) — a  condition 
usually  impossible  to  avoid.  The  gum 
in  that  region  is  subject  to  irritation 
both  from  the  sharp  metallic  edge  and 
the  decomposing  debris  lodged  be- 
neath it.  The  free  gum  margin  will 
therefore  be  irritated,  it  will  become 
more  or  less  congested,  presenting  in- 
flammatory conditions  varying  in  inten- 
sity from  slight  redness  to  severe  and 
dangerous  purulent  pyorrheal  infiamma- 
tion.  The  effects  of  such  condition  may 
be  tenderness  or  positive  pain,  tendency 
to  hemorrhage,  true  pyorrhea,  formation 
of  pockets,  occasional  abscess,  etc.  In 
many  cases  caries  of  the  cervix,  crown, 
or  root  supervenes,  encouraged  both  by 
the  lodgment  of  debris  in  the  overhang 
or  in  the  cul-de-sac  formed  by  the  dis- 
integration of  the  cement  from  beneatli 
the  band.  Pain  in  the  pulp,  with  neu- 
ralgia, may  now  be  a  complication.  The 
situation  is  aggravated  by  a  growing  re- 
luctance to  the  use  of  the  brush,  or  dis- 
use of  the  teeth  in  mastication,  followed 
by  a  constant  increase  in  severity  of  all 
the  malign  conditions  above  enumerated. 
If  the  progress  of  such  influences  be  not 
checked,  the  tooth  is  greatly  irapairt'd  or 
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lost,  either  from  caries  or  pyorrhea,  or  the  crown  being  flush  with  the  tooth's 

both.    This  is  the  true  clinical  picture  surface. 

presented  by  a  severe  case,  and  un-       The  method  recommended  has  been  in 

fortunately  it  is  not  an  uncommon  ex-  use  in  my  office  as  routine  practice  for 
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Fio.  2. 


Fio.  3. 


Fio.  4. 


Fio.  6. 


Fjo.  G. 


u  y 


Fig.  1 :  Buccal  Hurface  of  upper  left  first  molar. 

Fig.  2:  Lingual  surface  of  lower  left  first  molar. 

Fig.  3:  Diagram  tihowing  space  between  band  and  tooth. 

Fig.  4:  Lingual  surface  of  lower  left  first  molar  showing  shoulder  for  Aush- 
joint  crown. 

Fio.  5:  Lingual  surface  of  lower  left  second  molar  showing  preparation  of 
tooth -crown. 

Fig.  6:  Mesial  surface  of  upper  right  second  bicuspid  showing  preparation 
for  partial  flush-joint  crown. 


perienee.  Does  not  a  practice  which 
brings  forth  such  evil  results  cry  out 
for  remedy  ? 

The  substitute  I  have  to  offer  for  the 
old  method  is  a  crown  inset  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  tooth,  the  gold  margin  of 


some  time,  and  is  a  development  and  out- 
growth of  the  swaged  gold  inlay  method 
of  tooth-filling,  being  a  more  e.vtended 
application  of  gold  inlay  work.  Such 
a  covering  seems  to  furnish  a  tenaciously 
adhering  attachment,   even   when  the 
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natural  tooth  is  much  wasted  and  broken 
down  by  caries.  Indeed,  it  is  a  constant 
surprise  how  securely  such  a  covering 
seats  itself  and  is  retained. 

There  is  no  longer  any  necessity  for 
extending  the  margin  of  the  crown  be- 
neath the  gum  margin  of  bicuspids  and 
molars.  This  alone  is  a  great  gain,  i.e. 
to  the  permanence  of  tlie  operation,  as  a 
promoter  of  hygiene  of  the  mouth,  com- 
fort to  the  patient  during  the  operative 
pro«>dure8,  uid  ease  to  the  operator. 
The  new  crown  is  in  reaJity  an  "inlaid" 
crown,  so  far  as  its  marginal  coaptation 
is  concerned.  The  continuity  between 
tooth-surface  and  gold  crown  (Figs.  4 
and  5),  i.e.  the  gold  being  flush  with  the 
tooth-surface  without  any  overlapping 
gold  band,  is  the  ideal  condition  in  all 
tooth-crowDs.  This  is  the  essential  fea- 
ture of  the  method.  It  should  be  under- 
stood that  there  is  also  perfect  coaptation 
of  the  metal  portion  of  the  crown  to  the 
tooth  over  all  covered  surface. 

A  great  advantage  in  the  method  is 
the  opportunity  it  affords  of  avoiding 
destruction  of  sound  tissue.  It  enables 
one  to  construct  a  partial  crown  (Fig.  6) 
to  restore  teeth  which  are  much  broken 
down,  by  allowing  the  inlaid  crown  to 
embrace  two  or  three  sides  of  the  tooth 
only;  whereas  by  the  old  method,  the 
whole  tooth  being  covered,  greater  tissue 
sacrifice  is  required.  This  kind  of  crown 
is  particularly  useful  as  a  bridge  abut- 
ment. 


TECHXIQUE  OF  THE  METHOD. 

It  may  be  described  under  two  separ- 
ate processes;  First,  the  preparation  or 
shaping  of  the  tooth  with  the  taking  of 
impressions;  second,  the  making  of  the 
crown  from  the  impressions  in  the  labora- 
tor}'.  The  ultimate  setting  of  the  crown 
needs  no  description. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  tooth  we 
have  to  deal  with  two  classes  of  cas^, 
viz,  the  tooth  which  requires  a  crown 
for  its  own  conservation,  which  of  course 
presents  a  tooth  greatly  impaired  by 
caries.,  and  the  case  of  a  molar  or  bicus- 
pid which  is  to  be  covered  in  order  to 


serve  as  a  bridge  abutment.  In  the  lat- 
ter case  we  will  assume  for  the  sake  of 
description  that  the  tooth  is  perfect,  but 
this  is  rarely  the  fact,  for  usually  fill- 
ings more  or  less  extensive  are  present, 
which  simplify  the  work. 

In  the  mouths  of  patients  highly  sus- 
ceptible to  pain,  very  sensitive  teeth  may 
have  their  pulps  removed.  This,  how- 
ever, is  permissible  only  in  matured 
teeth.  Such  devitalization  is  in  actual 
practice  rarely  required,  although  it  H 
quite  justifiable  when  indicated. 

As  the  crown  is  to  be  made  entirely  in 
the  laboratory  from  impressions,  the 
preparation  should  proceed  with  the  end 
in  view  that  an  impression  is  to  be  taken. 
The  tooth  is  first  shortened  by  remonD;; 
one-third  of  its  occlusal  end  by  means  of 
engine  stones.  Thin  disks  held  in  the 
straight  handpiece  are  then  employed  to 
remove  the  mesial  and  distal  surfaces  of 
the  tooth,  and  similar  disks  and  sauecr- 
shaped  stones  in  a  right-angle  handpiei« 
are  used  to  reduce  the  buccal  and  lingual 
surfaces,  as  well  as  the  remaining  sharp 
angles.  A  sharp  shoulder  approxiraately 
one  line  in  width  is  left  at  or  near  the 
cervix,  preferably  just  short  of  it,  and 
against  this  the  finished  crown  is  to  be 
adapted  flush  with  the  tooth-substance. 
All  sides  are  to  be  well  beveled  or  con- 
verged to  the  occlusal  end.  In  cases 
where  extensive  loss  of  tissue  has  al- 
ready occurred,  the  judgment  of  the 
operator  will  retain  and  properly  shape 
the  remaining  portions  along  the  lines 
above  set  forth.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  an  astonishing  d^ 
gree  of  retentive  power  exists  in  even 
slight  projections,  depressions,  and' ir- 
regularities of  surface  when  exactly  and 
closely  covered  by  an  accurately  fitting 
cope  in  the  manner  to  be  described  later. 

If,  however,  there  is  presumed  to  be 
insufficient  anchorage,  provision  for 
from  one  to  three  posts  in  the  canals  may 
now  be  provided  for. 

The  application  of  this  method  to 
bridge  attachment  when  a  sound  tooth 
is  to  be  utilized  is  as  follows  (the  de- 
scription will  be  of  a  molar  case,  but 
it  applies  of  course  to  incisors,  canines, 
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and  bicuspids) :  The  entire  buccal  por- 
tion, including  the  buccal  cusps  is  pre- 
serred.  The  shortening  of  the  occlusal 
surface  is  confined  to  its  lingual  half, 
including  the  Ungual  cusps.  This  sur- 
face is  ground  down  to  a  step  at  right 
angles  to  the  long  axis  of  the  tooth. 
With  a  thin  half-inch  wheel  a  groove  is 
ground  mesio-distally  in  the  center  of 
the  occlusal  surface  and  one  line  in 
depth.  This  groove  is  now  extended  over 
on  to  both  the  mesial  and  distal  sur- 
faces to  almost  the  cervix  by  means  of 
fissure  burs.  Let  the  lingual  surface  be 
aov  ground  away,  leaving  the  well-de- 
fioed  shoulder  before  described  near  the 
cervix,  and  be  further  extended  on  to 
both  the  mesial  and  distal  surfaces  up  to 
the  grooves  which  were  previously  made 
there.  We  now  have  a  result,  as  shown 
by  Fig.  6,  which  furnishes  a  me- 
chanic^ly  perfect  attachment  free  from 
the  objectionable  features  of  the  old 
method  of  making  the  so-called  "faced 
crown"  with  overlapping  and  overhang- 
ing edges  both  under  the  gum  and  on 
the  approximal  surfaces. 

The  next  step  is  the  taking  of  impres- 
sions. First,  we  take  an  ordinary  bite 
in  S.  S.  W.  modeling  composition,  which 
is  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  occlusion.  Sec- 
ond, an  impression  is  taken  of  the  pre- 
pared tooth  and  of  the  adjoining  teeth  on 
each  side,  with  modeling  composition 
in  a  small  tray,  to  serve  as  a  guide  in 
reproducing  contour.  Third,  an  accu- 
rate impression  in  Detroit  "Perfection" 
modeling  compound  is  taken  of  the  en- 
tire prepared  tooth,  from  which  the 
model  is  obtained  upon  which  to  make 
the  cope. 

The  occlusion  and  contour  impressions 
are  obtained  in  the  usual  simple  manner. 
The  impression  for  the  cast  of  the 
prepared  tooth  must,  however,  be  true 
and  accurate,  which  is  not  a  difficult 
matter.  An  impression  cup  is  made  of 
a  copper  band  very  loosely  fitted  to  the 
tooth  to  be  crowned,  the  edge  being 
trimmed  to  conform  to  the  alveolar 
border.  The  copper  band  is  made  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch  longer  than  the  pro- 
jecting tooth-crown,  and  is  filled  with 
softened   Detroi't  modeling  compound 

vox..  XLIX. — 61 


and  pressed  over  the  tooth-crown  untU 
the  edge  of  the  copper  ring  reaches  the 
gum.  '  It  is  chilled  with  cold  water  and 
removed,  when,  if  properly  done,  a  sharp 
impresaion  of  the  entire  crown,  showing 
the  shoulder  well  defined,  will  be  the  re- 
sult. 

The  three  impressions  now  go  into  a 
box  which  bears  on  the  cover  the  pa- 
tient's name  and  the  date  of  the  nest 
appointment.  This  goes  to  the  labora- 
tory and  is  there  completed,  the  patient 
not  being  seen  again  until  the  cope  is 
to  be  set  or  to  be  used  for  a  bridge  abut* 
ment.  It  will  be  evident  that  much  time 
and  inconvenience  is  saved  to  the  patient 
by  not  having  the  matrix  conformed  di- 
rectly to  the  prepared  tooth.  The  oper- 
ator also,  if  a  busy  man,  may  delegate 
this  work  to  laboratory  assistants,  or  do 
it  himself  at  his  greater  leisure. 


THE  LABOBATOBY  PB0CB8S. 

The  Detroit  "Perfection  compound'* 
impression  is  invested  in  a  pad  of  soft 
plaster,  which  is  trimmed,  when  partly 
hard,  to  a  square  measuring  about  one 
and  one-half  inches.  The  redundant 
compound  and  plaster  is  trimmed  away 
so  as  to  more  clearly  show  the  margins 
to  which  the  crown  is  to  come.  The 
trimmed  impression  and  plaster  are 
rubbed  with  pui-e  talcum  powder,  blow- 
ing out  the  surplus. 

Ames'  brown  crown  and  bridge  ce- 
ment is  slowly  and  thoroughly  mixed  to 
the  same  consistence  as  for  a  filling. 
The  soft  putty-like  mass  of  cement  is 
rolled  in  talcum  and  pressed  over  the 
impression,  using  sufficient  force  to  make 
it  conform  to  all  the  inequalities,  thus 
making  a  strong,  perfect  cast  or  model 
of  the  original.   The  cement-covered  im- 

ftression  is  submerged  in  cold  water  and 
eft  to  thoroughly  harden,  which  requires 
about  twenty  minutes.  To  separate  the 
compound  impression  and  cement  cast 
it  is  well  to  submerge  them  for  a  few 
minutes  in  hot  wafer,  when  a  knife  will 
very  easily  prize  them  apart.  The  ce- 
ment cast  just  obtained  is  invested 
with  plaster  in  a  steel  cup  called  a  bed- 
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pl&te — a  part  of  the  Breirater  inlay 

swaging  outfit — the  surplus  plaster  when 
hard  being  trimmed  oS  flush  with  the 
edge  of  the  bed-plate;  a  small  piece  of 
wet  cotton  is  placed  on  the  cement  cast, 
to  remain  in  place  at  least  an  hour. 
This  is  done  to  satisfy  the  cr^^aUiza- 
tion  requirements  of  an  hydraulic  ce- 
ment, and  thereby  obtain  the  maximum 
strength  for  the  cast,  which  with  or- 
dinary care  in  working  is  quite  suffi- 
cient to  withstand  the  force  necessary  to 
get  accurate  and  certain  results. 

Either  platinum  foil  1/1000  inch  or 
gold  foil  No.  120  may  be  used  for  the 
matrix.  I  prefer  to  use  the  platinum 
foil,  partly  swaging  it  to  place  on  the 
cast,  using  cotton  held  in  a  pair  of 
foil-carriers.  With  the  cotton  in  place, 
the  bed-plate  and  foil  are  placed  in  the 
screw-press  water-bag  and  partly  swaged 
to  place.  The  foil  is  annealed  perfectly 
under  a  blowpipe  and  swaged,  uiis  time 
without  using  cotton,  the  imtrimmed 
foil  being  again  annealed  and  tempo- 
rarily put  aside.  A  piece  of  well-an- 
nealed virgin  platinum  plate  of  No.  38 
gage  is  swaged  and  adapted  over  the 
same  cement  cast — one  here  being  par- 
ticularly careful  to  have  the  metal 
slightly  overlap  the  line  the  flush  or  in- 
laid crown  is  to  cover.  The  partly  swaged 
foil  is  again  placed  on  the  cement  cast 
and  is  finally  swaged  to  place,  after 
which  the  adapted  and  trimmed  plati- 
num plate  is  put  over  the  foil  and  both 
are  swaged. 

Both  foil  and  plate  are  removed  and 
are   flushed   in   between   with  22-k. 


gold  solder,  the  surplus  foil  being 
trimmed  off.  This  leaves  a  perfecth 
adapted  metal  cope  suflSciently  Btiffened 
and  rigid  to  handle  in  taking  the  bite 
for  use  in  building-on  a  tip  of  aocntate 
occlusion  and  contour.  This  cope  irill 
be  a  perfect  fit — -providing,  of  coone, 
that  everything  has  been  done  according 
to  the  laws  of  mechanics. 

The  bite  which  is  taken  is  poured  in 
plaster,  separated,  and  trimmed ;  a  small 
piece  of  softened  modeling  eompoond  is 
molded  over  the  metal  cope,  and  the 
bite  is  pressed  into  it  in  order  to  obtain 
the  occlusion,  the  diaracteristic  groores. 
fissures,  and  cusps  being  finally  csned 
in  the  modeling  composition  tip.  A 
Melotte  metal  die  and  coimter-die  are 
made  from  the  carved  tip,  and  a  gold 
tip  is  swaged  between  them,  waxed  \a 
•the  cope,  invested,  and  soldered  witb 
20-k.  gold  solder,  which  allows  for  any 
patching  with  18-k.  gold  solder  that  mav 
be  necessary.  The  polishing  is  done  in 
the  usual  way  except  for  the  mar^ns, 
which  are  worked  down  with  a  fine  file 
to  prevent  polishing  beyond  the  finished 
line.  Rapidly  revolving  stones  are  mnch 
more  uncertain  and  harder  to  control  ■ 

To  the  writer's  mind  the  metbod 
herein  suggested  of  having  a  well-de- 
fined shoulder  in  the  coronal  portion  of 
the  tooth  near  the  gingiva,  but  not  be- 
neath it,  into  which  the  metal  coTering 
is  inlaid  flush  with  the  enamel  Burface^ 
makes  for  greater  accuracy  and  per- 
manence, and  if  generally  adopted  will 
mark  an  adranoe  in  the  practice  d  den- 
tal surgery. 
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BT  JULIO  BNDESLHAN,  DJ1.9.,  Philadelphia,  P«.> 
blCTCUB  Olt  MATISIA  MIDICA,  DXPAKTHXMT  OW  DBKTISTBY,  UHIVKB8ITY  OF  PINlfSYLVAMIA, 


(Bead  before  the  Sa«iuehuiiia  Valley  DenUl  Society,  May  22,  1907.) 


ALTHOTIOH  pericemeiEta]  infiammar 
tion,  both  acute  and  chronic,  has 
been  a  faTorite  subject  for  study 
and  investigation  with  a  host  of  distin- 
guished pathologists  and  clinicians,  we 
are  still  confronted  with  the  indis- 
putable fact  that  certain  phases  of  this 
problem  remain  as  yet  within  the  sphere 
of  unexplained  pathologic  reactions. 
Prior  to  the  publication  by  Virehow 
of  his  epoch-making  studies  in  cellular 
pathology,  inquiry  into  the  nature  of 
the  changes  occurring  in  tissues  conse- 
quent upon  the  action  of  abnormal  or 
disease-producing  influ^ices  was  of  ne- 
cessity limited  to  a  surrey  of  the  external 
or  macroscopical  manifestations  of  the 
phenomena  occurring  within  the  indi- 
vidual cellular  units.  At  the  present 
time,  and  by  virtue  of  the  impetus  given 
to  the  study  of  general  pathology  by  this 
investigator  and  his  students,  we  are 
^le  to  follow  step  by  step  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  cells  and  intercel- 
Inlar  structures,  and  to  more  accurately 
interpret  the  external  and  internal  mani- 
festations of  morbid  processes.  But  this 
Icnowledge  of  cellular  pathology  would 
still  constitute  an  insufficient  means 
toward  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems with  which  the  practitioner  is  daily 
confronted,  were  It  not  for  the  assistance, 
incalculable  in  value,  which  physiologic 
and  pathologic  chemistry— outgrowths  of 
cellular  pathology  and  bacteriology — 
have  rendered,  and  which  enable  the  stu- 
dent to  accurately  explain  in  many  in- 
stances the  complex  and  intricate  nature 
of  the  chemical  muta<tions  constantly 
takmg  place  within  tissue  cells,  both  in 
health  and  disease. 

All  changes  which  occur  in  tissue  cells 
eoosequent  upon  the  action  of  an  irritant 


muat  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  vital 
reaction  the  ultimate  purpose  of  which 
is  the  re-establishment  of  function  on  the 
basis  of  the  least  stress  upon  the  affected 
tissues  and  dependent  structures.  "In- 
flammation" is  the  classic  generic  term 
which  since  the  time  of  Galen  and 
his  disciples  has  been  in  use  to  desig- 
nate the  chain  of  phenomena  which  con- 
stitute this  vital  reaction.  As  these  in- 
flammatory phenomena  are  the  basis  of 
all  disease  processes,  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  their  nature  and  significance  is 
an  imperative  requisite  for  a  fair  com- 
prehension of  all  the  remaining  phases 
of  the  general  pathologic  problem. 

As  the  subject  of  this  communication 
is  closely  related  to  the  fundamental 
problem  of  general  pathology,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  review  in  this  connection  the 
changes  which  occur  in  the  pericemen- 
tum and  the  alveolar  and  gum  tissues  aa 
the  result  of  bacterial  invasion;  and  in 
order  to  render  this  survey  less  compli- 
cated, I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  classify 
inflammations  of  the  pericemental  mem- 
brane as  of  two  kinds,  namely,  endo- 
genous and  ectogenous — the  endogenous 
variety  being  that  in  which  the  bacterial 
excitant  has  gained  access  to  the  perice- 
mental tissues  via  the  circulation,  and 
the  ectogenous,  that  in  which  the  perice- 
mental tissues  have  become  involved  by  a 
process  of  continuity  and  through  the 
agency  of  micro-organisms  which,  orig- 
inating from  outside  of  the  twdy,  have 
eventually  become  lodged  in  the  piUp  tis- 
sues and  finally  have  migrated  toward 
the  pericementum. 

The  initial  change  in  a  case  of  l^pical 
inflammation  is  a  dilatation  of  the  cap- 
illary veins  and  arteries,  occurring  con- 
comitanrtly  with  a  marked  slowing  of  the 
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circulation.  At  this  stage  the  leucocytes, 
vhich  prior  to  the  inception  of  this  phe- 
nomenon were  relatively  few  and  scat- 
tered throughout  the  circulating  fluid,  are 
to  be  seen  in  considerable  numbers  cling- 
ing to  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  which, 
having  become  by  this  time  markedly  di- 
lated, afford  to  the  leucocytes  a  number  of 
small  portaJa  of  exit — the  stomata  of  the 
endothelial  coat  of  the  capillaries.  This 
migration  of  leucocytes  into  the  perivas- 
cylar  spaces  is  preceded  by  the  exudation 
of  a  fluid  differing  from  the  ordinary 
lymph  exudate  in  that  it  contains  a 
larger  proportion  of  albumin.  The  liquid 
and  solid  exudate  (large  mononuclear 
and  the  polynuclear  leucocytes)  is  trace- 
able to  an  increased  blood  pressure — 
caused,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  slowing  of 
the  blood  current  and  by  the  dilatation 
of  the  capillaries — and  to  the  motility  of 
the  leucocytes. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  phenom- 
ena, tissue  proliferations  leading  to  re- 
generation or  hypertrophy  occur  through- 
out the  progress  of  the  inflammation.  To 
recapitulate,  we  may  state,  first,  that 
upon  the  occurrence  of  a  degree  of  irrita- 
tion strong  enough  to  induce  vascular 
changes,  yet  insufficient  to  at  once  de- 
stroy the  vitality  of  the  tissue,  the  re- 
action is  hyperemia;  second,  that  conse- 
quent upon  the  increased  volume  of  blood 
there  occurs  an  exudation  of  a  lymph- 
like fluid  .and  a  migration  of  leucocytes 
through  the  vessel  walla;  third,  that  at 
this  point,  or  perhaps  at  some  later 
period,  a  proliferation  of  fixed  tissue 
cells  begins;  fourth,  that  if  the  vascular 
alteration  were  slight,  and  the  excitant 
of  the  inflammation  acted  only  for  a 
short  time,  restoration  of  function  would 
follow;  and  fifth,  that  if  the  exciter  of 
inflammation  be  so  powerful  as  to  suc- 
cessfully resist  the  bactericidal  power  of 
the  tissues,  instead  of  immediate  restora- 
tion of  function  an  additional  series  of 
changes  occurs,  vix,  death  and  liquefac- 
tion of  the  migrated  leucocytes  and  of 
some  of  the  fixed  tissue  cells — in  short, 
suppuration. 

Although  in  the  foregoing  remarks 
the  writer  has  endeavored  to  review  seri- 
ally the  various  phenomena  occurring  in 


the  course  of  a  typical  inflammation,  we 

should  not  lose  sight  of  the  important 
fact  that  while  this  pathologic  narrative 
of  inflammation  greatly  simplifies  its 
comprehension,  especially  by  the  student 
the  probability  is  that  clinically  these 
phenomena  do  not  take  place  seriatim  or 
at  definite  periods.  The  exudate  of  in- 
flammatory lymph  may  occur  simulta- 
neously with  the  proliferation  of  the  fixed 
tissue  cells;  and  again,  the  proliferation 
of  the  fixed  tissue  cells  may  precede  tiie 
exudative  period.  In  other  words,  the 
manifestations  of  an  inflammatory  pro- 
cess cannot  be  enumerated  in  arithmeti- 
cal order ;  for  here,  as  well  as  in  the  case 
of  any  other  process  in  which  the  per- 
sonal vital  equation  is  the  paramount 
factor,  mathematical  precision  is  out  of 
the  question. 

A  study  of  pericemental  inflammation 
of  bacterial  origin  involves  a  considera- 
tion of  the  following  questions :  (1)  Pre- 
disposing causes.  (2)  Direct  caoses. 
(3)  Immediate  results — i.e.  changes  io 
the  pericemental  membrane  and  associ- 
ated structures.  (4)  Bemote  conse- 
quences. 

PBEDI8P0SING  CAUSES. 

The  predisposing  causes  of  perice- 
mental infection  of  the  endogenous  type 
are  all  deleterious  influences  which,  act- 
ing upon  the  pericemental  tissues,  induce 
nutritional  disturbances,  leading  to  the 
establishment  of  areas  of  diminished  re- 
sistance at  some  point  in  the  pericemen- 
tum. In  the  case  of  teeth  with  Hnng 
pulps,  general  nutritional  disturban«s 
of  the  hyperacid  variety  are  potent  pre- 
disposing causes,  if  such  teeth  be  sub- 
ject to  a  degree  of  continued  stress  above 
that  which  they  are  normally  and  func- 
tionally able  to  withstand — i.e.  ma\oo- 
elusion.  In  the  case  of  teeth  the  pulp- 
contents  of  which  have  become  devital- 
ized and  have  imdergone  moist  gangrene 
and  putrefactive  decomposition  throng 
the  agency  of  saprophytic  bacteria,  a 
powerful  predisposing  cause  is  to  be 
found  in  the  products  resulting  from  the 
gradual  breaking  down  of  the  constitn- 
ents  of  the  pulp. 

The  chemistry  of  pnlp-putrefactioii 
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was  ingeniously  worked  out  by  the  Ute 
H.  H.  Burchard  {vide  "Dental  Pathol- 
ogy, Therapeutics,  and  Pharmacology,' * 
page  384),  on  the  correct  assumption 
that  the  changes  which  take  place  in  ni- 
tn^enons  tissue  outside  of  the  body  as 
the  result  of  the  activity  of  saprophytic 
bacteria  must  of  necessity  be  paralleled 
in  the  putrefaction  of  pulp  tissue. 
Latdy  Dr.  J.  P.  Buckley  has  again  called 
attention  to  these  changes  (vide  "Trans- 
actions of  the  Fourth  International  Den- 
tal Congress,"  vol.  ii,  p.  10)  advocating 
a  method  of  treatment  which  according 
to  clinical  reports  is  entitled  to  most  se- 
rious and  ffjrmpatbetic  consideration.  The 
chemical  end-products  which  are  thus 
produced  doubtless  play  the  part  of  ac- 
tive irritants  on  the  pericementum,  es- 
pecially on  that  part  of  the  organ  imme- 
diately surrounding  the  apical  end  of  the 
root  Thus  an  area  of  diminiBhed  resist- 
ance is  established,  which  becomes  at 
once  a  favorable  field  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  pyogenic  cocci  concerned  in 
the  production  of  the  suppurative  pro- 
cess. 

In  the  endogenous  variety  of  perice- 
meirtal  infection  it  is  of  course  under- 
stood that  there  has  been  no  solution  of 
continuity  of  the  hard  tissues  of  the 
tooth-crown,  and  that  the  direct  exciter 
of  the  infection  has  gained  access  to  the 
pericementum  either  via  the  circulation 
or  through  the  alveolus,  the  organisms 
traveling  in  the  space  between  the  alveo- 
lar wall  and  the  root  of  the  tooth  through 
the  structures  described  by  Black  as  the 
glands  of  the  pericementum,  and  which 
Halasaez  and  others  consider  to  be  but 
the  remnants  of  the  epithelial  enamel 
organ.  Thus  Black,  in  an  article  on  the 
'Tibers  and  Glands  of  the  Peridental 
Membrane"  (Dental  Cosmos,  1899, 
vol.  xli,  p.  101)  states  that — 

But  Httle  (Min  now  be  said  of  the  function 
of  the  network  of  glands  of  the  peridental 
membrane  beyond  what  is  indicated  by  their 
form,  location,  and  histological  characters. 
With  the  knowledge  of  their  position  and 
general  character,  clinical  observation  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  readily  dis- 
turbed by  certain  drugs,  notably  by  mercury 
and  iodin;  and  that  they  are  aften  disturbed 


by  nibstanees  poiaonous  to  them  floating  in 
the  blood  streams.  Tbis  Is  evidenced  hy  tb« 
appearance  of  marginal  gingivitis,  with  sore- 
ness of  th«  peridental  nembraaea.  Such 
disturbances  would  not  be  likely  to  occur 
witiiout  the  presence  of  some  speeiatlxed  or 
secretory  tissue. 

It  seems  to  me  very  certain  that  the  dis- 
ease which  I  have  described  aa  phagedenio 
pwic«nentitb  has  Its  seat  in  these  glands. 
The  location  of  the  initial  lesion  and  its  pro- 
gress to  the  formation  of  deep  pockets  bidi- 
cate  that  the  banning  is  in  these  glands, 
and  that  in  its  progress  they  are  followed 
into  the  depths  of  the  alveolus,  the  fibers  and 
adjacent  tissues  suffering  hy  raaaon  of  their 
proximity.  It  also  seems  to  me  that  this  dis- 
ease is  caused  by  some  micro-organism  not 
yet  identified,  which  has  a  special  tendency 
to  this  tissue  as  the  bacillus  of  typhoid  fever 
has  a  special  tendency  to  Beyer's  patches  and 
the  agminated  glands  of  the  small  intestine. 
But  neither  of  these  propositions  has  yet 
been  mode  out  in  a  way  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  sdenee.  I  have  only  clinical  obser- 
vations as. yet  on  these  points,  and  it  is  be- 
coming almost  a  proverb  that  upon  such 
subjects  clinical  observation  unsupported  by 
direct  scientific  physical  research  is  extremely 
unreliable. 

As  moist  gangrene  of  the  pulp,  with 
consequent  albuminous  decompositions, 
occurs  in  the  absence  of  caries,  and  aa  in 
some  cases  infection  of  the  pericemen- 
tum follows,  the  theory  that  bacteria, 
saprophytic  and  pathogenic,  invade  the 
pulp  and  pericementum  via  the  circula- 
tion, ceases  in  the  light  of  these  facts  to 
be  a  theory,  and  becomes  a  fact.  It  is 
also  admitted  that  bacteria  may  inva.de 
the  pericementum  via  the  gum  margin, 
and  it  certainly  is  not  impossible  to  con- 
ceive that  in  some  cases  of  so-called  peri- 
cemental abscess,  micro-organisms  have 
in  this  way  gained  an  entrance  into  the 
tissues  surrounding  the  root  of  the  tooth. 

The  writer  has  elsewhere  given  his 
views  concerning  the  etiology  of  pyorrhea 
alveolaris  and  pericemental  abscess,  two 
infectious  disturbances  of  the  perice- 
mentum identical  from  a  strictly  etio- 
logical standpoint.  Pericemental  abscess 
may  be  considered  as  a  form  of  pyorrhea 
alveolaris,  modified  by  the  direction  in 
which  the  pus  discharges  and  by  the  fact 
that  in  pyorrhea  alveolaris  the  perice- 
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mentum,  owing  to  solution  of  continuity 
around  the  gum  margin,  ia  continually 
kept  infected  by  micro-organisma  from 
the  oral  fiuida. 

In  a  paper  entitled  'Uratic  Depoaita 
upon  the  Roote  of  Teeth "  which  it 
was  my  privilege  to  read  before  this  as- 
BociatioD  at  a  meeting  held  at  Harrey^s 
Lake,  Pa.,  May  27,  1905,  I  stated  that 
in  pyorrhea  alveolaria  of  systemic  origin 
the  predisposing  cause  is  very  frequently 
a  malocclusion  so  small  as  to  defy 
detection.  This  leads  to  over-activity, 
excessive  oxidation,  decrease  of  alka^ 
linity,  and  probably  to  the  formation 
of  lactic  acid  through  the  breaking  down 
of  the  complex  proteid  molecules  of  the 
pericemental  membrane,  and  finally  to 
the  precipitation  upon  that  area  of  the 
nratic  salts  held  in  solution  in  the  blood 
by  virtue  of  the  alkalinity  of  the  latter 
fluid.  The  deposited  urates  create  a  lo- 
cus minoris  resistentuB,  and,  together 
with  pyogenic  germs,  are  responsible 
for  the  formation  of  pus.  If  the  pus 
should  encounter  no  resistance  to  its  exit 
through  the  gum  immediately  overlying 
the  abscess,  the  condition  will  be  a  peri* 
cemental  abscess,  but  should  it  discharge 
through  the  neck  of  the  tooth,  the  condi- 
tion will  be  one  of  pyorrhea.  While  the 
author  would  not  attempt  to  include 
pyorrhea  alveolaris  in  the  scope  of  this 
paper,  it  is  advisable  to  point  out  that 
the  pathogenesis  of  the  systemic  form 
differs  to  a  considerable  extent  from  that 
of  the  simpler  local  form,  in  which  the 
disturbance  begins  at  the  neck  of  the 
tooth,  and  by  continuity  causes  the  grad- 
ual destruction  of  the  pericemental 
membrane  and  the  exfoliation  of  the 
tooth. 

In  the  ectogenons  variety  of  perice- 
mental infection  the  most  important  pre- 
disposing influence  is  the  molecular  dis- 
solution of  the  hard  tissues  of  the  tooth 
through  caries,  and  the  consequent  ex- 
posure of  the  pulp.  If  the  latter  organ 
should  become  the  seat  of  bacterial  ac- 
tivity (pyogenic  cocci),  there  occnra 
within  it  a  series  of  pathologic  phenom- 
ena ending  in  gradual  and  progressive 
death  and  liquefaction  of  its  cellular 
components,  which  process,  if  not  ar- 


rested, will  end  in  the  involvement  of 
the  apical  pericementum,  with  the  pro- 
duction of  what  is  designated  as  alvMlo- 
dental  abscess.  The  g^eral  nntritioiul 
state  of  the  individual  ia  likewise  a  fac- 
tor not  to  be  disregarded  in  the  stady  of 
all  types  of  pericemental  infection.  Well- 
nourished  individuals — those  in  whom 
the  continued  breaking  down  of  tissue 
for  the  liberation  of  the  potential  energy 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  processes  of  life 
is  folly  compensated  by  the  intake  and 
assimilation  of  foodstuffs,  and  in  whom 
the  elimination  of  waste  material  ia  not 
unduly  delayed — are  in  that  ideal  state 
of  absolute  health  and  vital  defensivenesB 
at  which,  theoretically  at  least,  bacterisl 
invasion  would  have  less  chance  to  occur 
and  subsequently  induce  pathotogic  pro- 
cesses. Any  influence  which  disturbs  tlus 
ideal  balance,  and  decrees  the  activity 
of  the  defensive  elements  of  the  body, 
must  be  considered  as  a  predisp<»iiig 
cause  of  all  types  of  inflammatory  dis- 
turbances, including,  of  course,  those 
localized  in  the  pericementum.  The  in- 
fluences which  may  affect  the  nutritional 
balance  would  be  all  functional  disturb- 
ances characterized  by  either  insufficient 
or  excessive  oxidation,  leading  to  the  pro- 
duction of  acid  end-products  in  the  for- 
mer case  and  to  alkaline  in  the  latter. 
Also,  all  general  pathologic  states  tbe 
result  of  bacterial  activi^  in  any  of  the 
vital  Cleans  are  predisposing  factors  of 
the  pathologic  state  now  under  considen- 
tion. 

To  recapitulate,  we  will  state  that  the 
predisposing  causes  of  endogenous  perice- 
mental inflammations  are — (1)  Dele- 
terious influences  responsible  for  tbe  ee- 
tablishment  of  areas  of  diminished  resis- 
tance in  the  pericementum,  both  in  teetii 
with  vital  and  in  those  with  devitahzed 
pulfe.  (3)  Pulp-putrefaction  folloir- 
ing  moist  gangrene.  (3)  Local  or  gea- 
eral  gingivitis,  causing  a  recession  of  tis- 
sue around  the  gum  margin  (avenue  of 
infection  in  some  cases  of  pericemental 
abscess).  (4)  All  such  conditions  is 
may  lead  to  death  of  the  pulp,  Buch  n 
large  fillings,  erosion  cavities,  tbe  too 
violent  use  of  polishing  instmments, 
traumatisms  such  as  those  occurring  in 
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the  course  of  regulating  operations,  falls, 

etc. 

The  causes  of  ectogenous  pericemental 
inflammation  are — (1)  Caries.  (2)  In- 
volvement of  the  pulp  tissue,  suppura- 
tioD,  death,  and  putrefaction.  (3)  Di- 
miidahed  local  resistance. 

DIRECT  CAUSES. 

The  direct  causes  of  pericemental  in- 
fection are  the  bacteria  immediately  con- 
cerned in  the  inflammatory  process, 
namely,  the  staphylococci  pyogenes  albus 
and  aureus,  the  streptococcus  pyogenes, 
and  the  diplococcus  pneumonia.  These 
different  species  of  bacteria  lead  to  the 
maoifestation  of  different  fonus  of  in- 
flaounation.  Thus  the  type  of  inflamma- 
tion induced  by  the  etapnylococci  is  lo- 
cali2ed  in  character,  while  that  induced 
by  the  streptococci  is  characterized  by  a 
tendency  to  spread,  involving  large  areas 
of  tissue.  Again,  in  the  inflammation  in 
which  the  staphylococcus  is  the  predomi- 
nant exciter,  abundant  pyogenic  dis- 
charge is  almost  invariably  observed, 
while  in  that  in  which  the  streptococci 
are  tlie  major  factor,  pus  is  less  abundant, 
the  discharge  being  rather  of  the  muco- 
or  sero-purulent  type.  The  diplococcus 
pneumoniie — a  bacterium  found  in  the 
majority  of  human  mouths  in  a  latent 
state — ^has  also  been  found  to  be  the  most 
active  organism  concerned  in  the  produc- 
tion of  so-called  pericement^  aracess. 

In  a  series  of  investigations  by  Dr. 
Emil  Schreier,  carried  on  in  the  labora- 
tories of  Professor  Weichselbaum  (Oes- 
ter.-ungarische  Vierieljakrsschrift  fiir 
Zahnkeilkunde,  April  1893,  and  Dental 
Cosmos^  August  1893)  with  the  view  of 
determining  the  nature  of  the  bacterial 
exciter  in  pericementitis,  several  impor- 
tant facts  were  brought  out,  particularly 
one  in  regard  to  the  diplococcus  pneumo- 
niie,  which  was  found  to  be  the  most  ac- 
tive exciter  in  almost  all  the  cases  of 
pericemental  infection  examined  by  him. 
Prom  this  discovery  the  author  draws  a 
conclusion  which  eipiaios  the  influence 
of  **catching  cold'*  on  the  occurrence  of 
pericementiQ  infection,  for  if — as  ascer- 
tained by  him — the  diplococcus  pneu- 


monise  is  the  most  active  bacterial  ex- 
citer in  many  cases  of  pericemental  in- 
fection, then  thia  bacterium  in  ^e  pres- 
ence  of  a  diminished  vital  resistance 
should  become  equally  active  whether  it 
be  lodged  in  the  pericementum  or  in  the 
bronchial  and  pulmonary  tissues. 

Apart  from  its  purely  bacteriologic 
aspect,  investigation  into  the  nature  of 
the  invading  organisms  has  consequently 
a  signiflcance  which,  in  view  of  clinical 
obsoT^tions,  cannot  be  too  strongly  em- 
phasized. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  PERICEMENTAL 
MEMBRANF. 

The  pericementum  having  become  in- 
vaded by  bacteria,  becomes  at  once  the 
seat  of  a  serira  of  well-deflned  phenom- 
ena, nearly  all  of  which  give  rise  to  spe- 
cial well-marked  clinical  symptoms.  The 
cycle  of  inflammatory  changes  already 
described  takes  place  in  the  substance  of 
the  membrane.  The  initial  hyperemia, 
the  exudation  of  the  inflammatory  lymph, 
and  the  proliferation  of  the  pericemental 
flxed  tissue  cells  are  responsible  for  the 
production  of  that  classical  symptom  of 
pericemental  infection — namely,  "elonga- 
tion of  the  tooth."  If  at  this  period  in 
the  inflammatory  process  the  defensive 
elements  of  the  membrane  be  insufll- 
ciently  powerful  to  dispose  of  the  bacte- 
rial invaders  in  a  radical  way,  death  of 
the  migrated  leucocytes  will  occur,  and 
the  cellular  structures  around  the  focus 
of  exudation  and  bacterial  activity  will 
gradually  undergo  a  process  of  granular 
degeneration,  and  after  being  acted  upon 
by  the  proteolytic  ferment  elaborated 
by  the  bacteria,  will  be  liquefied.  This 
gradual  degeneration  of  tissue  cells  is 
bounded  anteriorly  by  an  area  of  in- 
flamed cells,  which  upon  liquefaction  of 
the  degenerated  layer  of  cells  likewise 
undergo  degeneration,  and  in  that  way 
the  process  continues  as  long  as  bacterial 
activity  persists. 

As  the  result  of  these  tissue  changes, 
which  of  course  proceed  in  the  direction 
of  least  resistance,  the  plate  of  alveolar 
bone  becomes  involved  to  the  extent  of 
becoming  the  seat  of  rarefying  osteitis. 
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After  the  continuity  of  the  plate  of  bone 
is  broken  at  any  point,  the  gingival  tissue 
becomes  involved. 

I  desire  at  this  point  to  call  your 
attention  to  a  statement  frequently  en- 
countered in  connection  with  the  clini- 
cal description  of  dento-alveolar  ab- 
scess— ^namely,  that  the  pus  perforates 
or  finds  its  way  through  the  alveolar 
plate.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
pus  in  itself  has  no  perforating  or  erod- 
ing properties,  and  that  if  the  alveolar 
bone  becomes  perforated,  it  is  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  destructive  inflammation  in  its 
own  substance,  and  not — as  might  be 
supposed — as  the  physical  or  mechanical 
result  of  the  action  of  pus. 

The  next  tissue  to  become  involved,  as 
has  juet  been  stated,  is  the  gum  overlying 
the  affected  tooth,  and  here  the  destruc- 
tive inflammatory  process  repeats  itself, 
the  gradual  degeneration  and  liquefaction 
of  its  cells  resulting  in  the  establishment 
of  an  open  tract  beginning  at  the  focus 
of  infection  in  the  pericementum  and 
ending  in  the  external  surface  of  the 
gum ;  in  other  words,  a  fistula  has  been 
established.  Through  this  &tnla  the  in- 
flammatory producte — in  the  form  of  in- 
flammatory lymph,  leucocytes  in  different 
stages  of  degeneration,  degenerated  fixed 
tissue  cells,  and  the  products  of  the  lique- 
faction of  leucocytes  and  fixed  tissue  cells 
—escape.  If  upon  the  evacuation  of  pus 
the  focus  of  infection  still  remain  un- 
eradicated,  the  inflammatory  process  will 
continue,  although  with  clinical  manifes- 
tations far  less  severe  than  those  preced- 
ing the  discharge  of  the  purulent  in- 
flammatory products,  and  the  condition 
known  as  a  chronic  dento-alveolar  abscess 
with  fistula  will  be  established. 

As  the  result  of  the  discbarge  of  pus 
there  occurs  a  decrease  in  the  intensity  of 
the  bacterial  invasion  through  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  the  bacterial  invad- 
ers, and  consequently  a  relative  increase 
in  the  power  of  the  tissues  to  counteract 
the  morbid  bacterial  activity.  The  inten- 
sity of  the  inflammation  is  consequently 
decreased,  and  assumes  a  type  character- 
ized by  slow  progress,  moderate  intensity, 
and  milder  clinical  symptoms.  In  this 
^rpe  of  chronic  inflammation  additional 


tissue  changes  occur  immediately  ear- 
rounding  the  initial  focus  of  infection— 
namely,  a  more  thorough  and  complete 
organization  of  the  aggregation  of  ea.- 
bryonal  connective  tissue  cells  surroand- 
ing  the  focus  of  infection  and  the  fistola. 

This  aggregation  of  embryonal  (wnnec- 
tive  tissue  cells  originates  from  the  in- 
flammatory lymph  and  constitutes  the  ab- 
scess sac,  erroneously  designated  in  years 
gone  by  as  the  ''pyogenic  membrane." 
The  abscess  sac  in  an  acute  abscess  being 
but  incompletely  organized  adheres  loosely 
to  the  root,  and  consequently,  upon  the 
extraction  of  the  tooth,  remains  within 
the  tissues — becoming,  later  on,  the  point 
of  departure  in  the  process  of  tissue  re- 
generation. The  organization  of  sudi  a 
membrane  or  abscess  wall  limits  the  rav- 
ages of  the  inflammatory  process  around 
the  root  of  a  tooth  and  within  the  sab- 
stance  of  ifs  maxillary  supports.  Occa- 
sionally, the  symptoms  of  a  chronic  ab- 
scess may  assume  a  subacute  character, 
this  occurring  principally  during  the 
course  of  acute  infection  of  the  respira- 
tory passages  ("colds"),  and  at  periods 
in  which  the  vitality  of  the  subject  it 
temporarily  yet  markedly  decreased. 
Upon  the  extraction  of  a  tooth  affected 
in  this  way,  a  bulbous  swelling  is  noticed 
at  some  portion  near  the  apical  third  of 
the  root. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  all 
bulbous  swellings  attached  to  a  tooth-root 
are  not  necessarily  the  outcome  of 
chronic  dento-alveolar  abscess.  Many 
such  swellings  or  sacs  are  but  perice- 
mental or  radicular  cysts,  not  necessarily 
the  outcome  of  pyogenic  infection,  and 
differ  from  the  so-called  abscess  sacs  in 
etiology  and  morbid  anatomy.  Thns  a 
cyst  may  develop  on  the  apex  of  a  tooth 
consequent  upon  a  degree  of  irritati(ffl 
of  the  pericementum  such  as  might  be 
induced  by  the  pressure  of  a  root-canal 
filling  protruding  beyond  the  apical  fora- 
men. In  such  an  event  the  cystic  sac 
and  fluid  are  aseptic,  and  are  bat  tbe 
outcome  of  a  physical  stimulus.  The  eto- 
lution  of  radicular  dental  cysts  has  been 
studied  by  such  distinguished  pathokt- 
gists  as  Magitot  {Archives  gen.  d«  Medi- 
cine, 1872-73)  Aguilhon  de  Sarran  (So- 
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deli  de  Biologie^  1884),  Broca  (Traites 
des  Tumeurs,  toI.  ii,  1869),  Verneuil 
("Kyste  p^riostique  du  Maxillaire," 
Progres  JUidical,  1874),  Malassez  {Ar- 
chives de  Fhysiologie,  vol.  i,  1885), 
Charcot  ("fitude  clinique  des  Kystes 
p^riostiques,"  Archives  gen.  de  Mede- 
dne,  1881),  Bounot,  Albarran,  and  many 
others. 

Two  theories  from  among  the  many 
vhich  have  been  advanced  in  the  en- 

deaTor  to  explain  the  evolution  of  rad- 
icular cysts  account  in  a  fairly  satisfac- 
tory degree  for  the  anatomo-pathologic 
characteristics  of  these  tumors.  In  order 
to  more  clearly  appreciate  the  difference 
between  an  ordinary  subpericemental  ab- 
scess cavity — \.e.  bulging  of  the  perice- 
mentum— and  a  dentigerons  cyst,  let  us 
state  at  once  that  a  bulbous  swelling  sim- 
ply the  result  of  a  sub-  or  intra-perice- 
mental  abscess  is  composed  exclusively 
of  such  cellular  elements  as  enter  into  the 
formation  of  normal  pericemental  tissue; 
while  the  wall  of  a  true  dentigerous  cyst, 
whether  its  development  be  due  to  a  sep- 
tic inflammatory  process  or  to  non-septic 
influences,  is  constituted  internally  of 
tissues  other  than  those  normally  pres- 
ent in  pericemental  tissue — i.e.  epithelial 
cells,  either  of  the  squamous  or  strati- 
fied variety.  The  two  plausible  theories 
above  referred  to  are  the  "epithelial  d^ 
bris"  theory  of  Malassez,  which  has  been 
investigated  by  Verneuil,  Reclus,  and  Al- 
barran,  and  the  periosteal  theory  of  Magi- 
tot,  modified  by  Broca.  In  Malassez' 
theory  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  cystic 
cavi^  develops  from  epithelial  d6bris — 
the  remnant  of  the  enamel  organ 
which  peraist  even  after  the  development 
of  the  tooth  is  completed,  and  are  to  be 
found  in  a  latent  state  in  the  perice- 
mental tissues.  These  epithelial  cells,  in 
the  presence  of  a  suitable  degree  of  irri- 
tation, at  once  proliferate,  forcing  ahead 
of  them  the  fibrous  elements  of  the  peri- 
cementum, resulting  in  the  formation 
of  a  sac  lined  by  connective  tissue 
elements  externally  and  epithelial  cells 
internally.  In  the  periosteal  theory  of 
Magitot,  the  internal  epithelial  lining  of 
the  cystic  wall  is  unsatisfactorily  ac- 
counted for.  and  consequently  Malassez* 


explanation  is  the  one  most  generally  ac- 
cepted at  the  present  time. 

Radicular  cysts,  if  formed  through 
physical  non-septic  agencies,  may  become 
infected,  but  the  presence  of  a  cyst  on 
any  portion  of  a  root  is  not  necessarily  a 
sign  of  purulent  inflammation,  for,  as 
has  already  been  stated,  it  may  develop  in 
the  absence  of  pyogenic  cocci. 

The  variety  of  chronic  alveolar  at^cess 
without  an  apparent  fistula  is  erroneously 
designated  as  "blind  abscess,"  for  this 
term  implies  that  no  communication 
exists  between  the  focus  of  infection  and 
the  mouth-cavity.  But  as  a  matter  of 
fact  such  a  communication  invariably 
exists,  it  being  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  unobstructed  root-canal  of  the  af- 
fected tooth  or  a  path  between  the  root 
and  fdveolar  surfaces.  That  a  chronic 
abscess  has  a  root-canal  as  its  fistula,  or  a 
fistula  discharging  at  the  neck  of  the 
tooth,  does  not  necessarily  imply  that 
it  reached  the  acute  stage  at  some 
period  during  its  existence.  It  might 
have  been  from  its  inception,  of  an  indo- 
lent type,  the  question  of  acuteness  and 
chronicity  of  den  to-alveolar  abscess  de- 
pending on  these  two  factors:  first,  the 
number  and  degree  of  virulence  of  the 
bacteria,  and  second,  the  vital  resistance 
of  the  tissues.  Assuming  that  the  crown 
of  a  tooth — let  us  say  an  upper  central 
incisor — ia  decayed;  that  following  this 
decay  and  exposure  of  the  pulp  t^  hit- 
ter organ  underwent  gradual  dissolution 
through  inflammation;  that  the  infection 
spread  to  the  pericementum ;  that  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  bacteria  is  moderate,  and 
that  the  tissues  of  and  around  the  perice- 
mentum are  normally  active,  the  result 
will  be  a  slow  and  continued  tissue  de- 
struction, with  consequent  discharge 
through  what  might  be  termed  a  natural 
and  anatomical  fistula. 

The  location  of  the  affected  tooth  is  an 
important  factor  in  regard  to  the  course, 
duration,  and  degree  of  tissue  destruction 
in  pericemental  infection.  If,  for  in- 
stance, the  infection  in  the  pericemental 
tissues  around  a  lower  tooth  be  of  the  in- 
dolent type,  slow  in  its  progress  and 
moderate  in  its  intensity,  the  pus  will 
by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  gravity  tend  to 
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follow  a  downward  course,  and  will  there- 
by cause  jnore  or  less  extensive  tissue  de- 
struction, discharging  eventually  at  some 
remote  point.  Burchard  ("Dental  Path- 
ology, Therapeutics,  and  Pharmacol- 
ogy") states  that  "In  some  cases  the  pus 
may  perforate  the  bone,  and  find  passage 
along  the  submuscular  tissue  of  the  de- 
pressor muscles  of  the  lip,  opening  above 
or  under  the  point  of  the  chin.  The 
apices  of  the  roots  of  teeth  lying  beneath 
the  line  of  insertion  of  the  mylo-hyoid 
muscle  may  cause  an  abscess  to  open  in 
ttie  neck." 

The  majority  of  submental  fistulce  are 
due  to  an  infective  process  such  as  has 
just  been  described.  Gires  and  Rodin 
(Dental  Cosmos,  July  1901,  page  734) 
report  the  case  of  a  young  woman  twenty- 
nine  years  of  age  suffering  from  acute 
articular  rheumatism  and  epileptiform 
hysteria.  In  the  year  1891,  during  an 
epileptiform  attack,  the  patient  broke 
three  upper  incisors,  but  was  not  con- 
scious of  having  injured  any  other 
teeth.  About  the  beginning  of  1395 
she  had  a  severe  attack  of  articular 
rheumatism,  localized  in  the  kne^. 
On  recovering,  she  experienced  an  itch- 
ing sensation  in  the  submental  region. 
About  a  week  afterward,  decided  inflam- 
matory symptoms  had  developed  under 
the  chin,  and  after  the  application  of  a 
poultice — as  advised  by  a  druggist — a 
tumor  of  the  hardness  of  a  green  apple 
developed,  and  invaded  the  symphysis. 
This  submental  fistula  persisted  until  a 
right  central  incisor — containing  a  pulp 
which,  having  become  strangulated  by  a 
traumatism  received  during  the  epilep- 
tiform attack  eight  years  previously,  had 
undergone  putrefactive  decomposition — 
had  been  suitably  treated.  The  end-prod- 
ucts of  the  breaking  dovm  of  the  pulp, 
acting  as  irritants  upon  the  pericemen- 
tum, had  established  in  that  organ  an 
area  of  di;ninished  resistance;  and  here 
eventually  pyogenic  bacteria,  finding  a 
suitable  soil,  induced  the  progressive  de- 
structive inflammation  which  ended  in 
the  formation  of  the  submental  fistula, 
and  which  lasted  for  over  one  year — 
namely,  until  the  focus  of  infection  in 
the  tooth  was  completely  removed. 


BEMOTE  CONSEQUByCES. 

Owing  to  the  intimate  relationa  ol 
the  teeth  and  soft  tissues  of  the  month 
with  practically  every  oigan  of  the  bo^, 
it  not  infrequently, happens  tiiat  perice- 
mental infections  cause  serious  and  at 
times  fatal  consequences.  We  have  seen 
traced  to  this  source  disorders  of  the  in- 
testinal tract  leading  to  pernicious  ane- 
mia, and  of  the  respiratory  tract  leading 
to  purulent  broncho-pneumonia.  Septi-  \ 
cemia  and  pyemia  ending  in  death  have 
also  been  caused  by  pericemental  inf«>- 
tions,  as  well  as  disturbances  of  the  eye, 
ear,  nose,  throat,  antrum ;  necrosis,  par- 
tial and  complete,  of  the  lower  jaw,  fa- 
cial paralysis,  mandibular  trismus,  etc. 

In  order  to  emphasize  as  strongly  is 
possible  the  degree  of  seriousness  that 
may  be  assumed  by  the  manifestations  of 
pericemental  inflammation,  I  will,  wifli 
your  permission,  elucidate  with  clinical 
cases  the  varied  nature  of  the  compIictF 
tions  under  discussion.  These  cases  are 
sufficiently  reliable  to  be  considered  as  an 
index  of  the  conditions  with  which  the 
practitioner  may  be  confronted  as  the 
result  of  neglected  cases  of  dveolcHlental  : 
abscess.  | 

Let  us  at  first  consider  the  occasional 
effects  of  pericemental  infection  upon  the 
osseous  structure  of  the  mandible.  It 
may.  cause  a  relatively  small  necrotic  pro- 
cess, or  one  involving  the  entire  alveolar 
process  and  causing  the  loss  of  all  the 
teeth.  In  several  cases  the  process  has 
been  so  severe  as  to  cause  the  loss  of 
the  entire  jaw,  and  through  eihauatirai 
the  death  of  the  patient ;  to  wit,  the  fol- 
lowing case  reported  by  John  S.  Mar- 
shall ("Injuries  and  Surgical  Diseases 
of  th.e  Face,  Mouth,  and  Jaws") :  Snp- 
purative  inflammation  of  tiie  leift 
third  molar  in  a  woman  suffering  from 
general  debility  caused  an  extended 
necrosis  involving  the  entire  jaw,  which 
was  finally  lost  from  the  articulation  of 
the  left  side  to  the  upper  third  of  the  as- 
cending ramus  of  the  right  side.  Thi« 
case  terminated  fatally  from  exhanstuui 
complicated  with  la  grippe,  sixteen  diji 
after  the  removal  of  the  necrosed  nuzu- 
lary  bone. 
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Facial  and  Siibmental  Fisiulce. 

A  rather  frequent  outcome  of  neg- 
lected pericemental  infection  is  to  be 
foond  in  facial  and  submental  fistulse, 
Hie  more  distressing  because  of  the  per- 
manent disfigurement  which  they  caose. 
The  following  cases  are  clinical  obserra- 
tions  of  such  instances : 

(I)  He  patient,  &  strong,  healthy- looking 
jmag  man  from  Natal,  had  suffered  for 
more  than  a  year  from  constant  purulrat 
discharge  from  an  opening  below  the  angle 
of  the  jaw  on  the  right  aide.  The  necrosed 
roots  of  the  lower  ri^t  first  molar  were  re- 
moved, but  did  not  eradicate  the  abscess. 
The  second  molar  had  a  small  cement  filling, 
bnt  was  to  all  appearances  healthy,  as  was 
also  the  third  molar.  Six  numths  later  the 
patient  returned  in  the  same  condition  and 
now  consented  to  a  further  examination  of 
the  second  molar,  which  was,  however,  still 
Ann  and  free  from  tenderness  on  percus- 
■ioD.  On  drilling  into  the  pulp-cavity  pus 
escaped,  the  tooth  was  extracted,  the  sinus 
healed  within  a  week,  and  a  complete  cure 
was  effected.    (Cosmos,  November  1884.) 

{2}  A  little  girl,  aged  eleven  years,  had 
in  abscess  originating  from  the  inferior 
right  first  molar  and  extending  Into  the  tis- 
■iiee  of  the  neck,  accompanied  with  extensive 
swelling  and  tenderness,  but  with  no  acute 
pain.  The  swelling  of  the  parts  had  fol- 
lowed an  attack  of  severe  pain  in  the  tooth 
and  jaw,  from  which  she  had  suffered  three 
weeks  previously.  For  a  week  the  jaws  had 
been  closed,  and  the  only  food  taken  each 
day  was  a  little  milk.  The  child  had  been 
confined  to  bed  for  a  part  of  the  time,  and 
when  presented  for  treatment  looked  decid- 
edly ill.  The  tooth  was  extracted  under 
•ther,  and  the  pus-cavity  found  to  extend 
downward  three  inches  below  the  margin  of 
the  gum.  Very  little  purulent  matter  fol- 
lowed the  extraction  of  the  tooth,  but  on  in- 
jecting the  pocket  with  hydrogen  dioxid, 
large  quantities  were  evacuated.  The  injec- 
tioDS  were  continued  once  daily  for  six  days, 
whra  the  patient  was  pronounced  cured,  all 
discharge  having  ceased;  the  swelling  had 
also  nearly  disappeared.  (Dr.  John  S.  Mar- 
ihtU,  OoBUOS,  Oetober  1886.) 

(3)  Enesaive  swelling  of  the  left  aide  of 
the  extending  downward  to  the  claTicle; 
the  fourth  attack  within  a  year.  The  su^eon 
who  aent  the  patient  had.  opened  the  buccal 
will  into  a  e^t,  which  discharged  a  te^ 
cupful  of  yellowish  aanious  fluid  at  intervals. 


gradually  diminishing  in  quantity,  until  the 
symptoms  subsided.  A  concealed  root  of  the 
left  first  bicuspid  was  found,  upon  the  re- 
moval of  which  a  free  opening  with  the  ra- 
gine  revealed  a  sinus  impacted  with  a  cheesy 
deposit,  which  was  broken  up  and  the  cavity 
washed  with  an  antiseptic  lotion,  continu- 
ing the  treatment  daily  for  ten  days,  when  a 
complete  cure  was  effected.  (Dr.  Porre, 
Coaxes,  November  1887.) 

Disturbances  of  Hearing  and  Vision. 

In  reviewing  the  literature  of  dento- 
alveolar  abscess,  the  writer  has  found 
that  disturbances  of  hearing  and  vision, 
and  in  some  cases  a  complication  of  both, 
occur  with  greater  frequency  than  might 
be  supposed. 

(4)  Mr.  J.,  aged  twenfy-three  years. 
There  was  no  nasal  discharge,  the  orifice 
from  the  maxillary  sinus  being  closed  by  in- 
spissated mucus.  He  complained  of  great 
veight  and  pressure  upon  the  affected  side, 
aerere  otalgia,  and  deafness.  The  second  bi- 
cuspid and  the  first  molar  were  missing,  leav- 
ing a  lai^ge  opening  into  the  antrum.  Con- 
siderable necrosed  bone  was  removed,  and  the 
usual  stimulating  treatment  pursued  for 
about  four  weeks,  when  the  discharge  ceased, 
and  all  other  abnormal  symptoms  disappeared 
excepting  the  deafness.  (Dr.  Wm.  Garr, 
Cosuos,  August  1889.) 

(5)  Mr.  M.,  aged  thirty-fhree,  who  had 
until  two  yean  before  been  in  perfect  health. 
He  then  noticed  an  offensive  discharge  from 
th«  right  noatril,  which  naually  disturbed 
him  greatly  np<m  retiring,  causing  violent 
coughing  when  lying  on  the  left  aide.  Also, 
upon  rising  in  the  morning  he  experienced 
nausea,  which  continued  imtil  the  nasal  cav- 
ity had  been  entirely  cleansed.  He  sup- 
posed he  was  suffering  from  catarrh,  for 
which  he  sou^t  and  received  treatment  at 
intervals  for  twenty-one  months,  wbm  the 
following  additional  symptoms  were  mani- 
fested: At  intervals  of  three  or  four  days 
he  experienced  attacks  of  vertigo,  followed 
by  severe  otal^  and  great  tendemeas  of 
the  teeth.  For  these  symptoms  he  was 
treated  for  three  months  by  his  family  phy- 
sician, who  finally  advised  him  to  consult 
me  regarding  what  he  supposed  to  be  alraolar 
abscess.  The  rij^t  side  of  the  face  was  the* 
greatly  swollen.  Upon  uamlnation  the  full 
number  of  teeth  were  found,  but  the  second 
bicuspid  had  been  filled,  and  was  pnlpleaa. 
My  diagnosia  was  not  that  of  simple  alveolar 
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abseesB,  but  suppuration  of  the  antrum.  The 
extraction  of  the  second  bicuspid  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  Blight  flow  of  pus.  A  further  ex- 
amination showed  the  alveolar  process 
greatly  necrosed,  but  there  was  no  visible 
opening  into  the  antrum.  After  an  applica- 
tion of  oocain  all  necrosed  bone  was  re- 
moved, and  an  opening  made  into  the  antrum, 
when  a  great  quantity  of  offensive  matter 
escaped.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  antrum 
had  thickened  to  at  least  ten  times  its  nor- 
mal thickness;  this  patihological  condition 
1  have  found  in  all  chronic  cases  upon  which 
I  have  operated.  Then,  proceeding  to  syr- 
inge the  sinus,  I  failed  to  establish  an  out- 
let through  the  opening  into  the  nares.  Hie 
sinus  was  first  cleansed  with  salt  water,  then 
with  potassium  permanganate,  after  which 
the  orifice  was  closed  in  the  manner  already 
described.  The  patient  was  then  directed  to 
use  Dobell's  solution,  by  means  of  a  nasal 
spray,  in  ordek  to  remove  any  secretion  from 
the  nares.  The  following  day  the  pledget  of 
cotton  was  removed,  when  the  diadiaTga 
seemed  greater  than  <m  the  previous  Aaj.  The 
opening  throi^  the  meatus  had  then  been 
established  and  the  cavity  was  thoroughly 
syringed  with  warm  water  until  all  traces  of 
pus  disappeared.  It  was  then  cleansed  with 
a  stimulating  solution,  and  the  pledget  re- 
newed. This  treatment  was  continued  daily 
for  three  months,  when  the  patient  was  dis- 
missed cured.  I  have  seen  him  at  intervals 
since  during  the  past  three  years,  and  there 
are  no  signs  of  recurrence  of  the  disease. 
{Dr.  Wm.  Carr,  Cosuos.  August  1889.) 

(6)  Patient  suffered  severe  facial  pains, 
involving  the  right  eye,  for  relief  of  which 
he  had  sought  the  advice  of  an  oculist,  who 
suspecting  some  obscure  dental  origin,  re- 
ferred him  to  Dr.  Porre.  The  patient  bad 
previously  suffered  from  loss  of  appetite,  in- 
digestion, and  unaccountable  mental  depres- 
sion and  nervous  prostration,  for  which  sea 
air  had  been  recommended  without  avail,  and 
this  was  followed  by  a  severe  illness.  An  ab- 
scess was  found,  occupying  the  entire  right 
half  of  the  roof  of  tiie  mouth,  the  cause  of 
which  was  finally  determined  to  be  caries 
in  the  alveolus  at  the  base  of  tiie  ui^r 
right  canine.  The  tooth  itself  presented  no 
eividence  of  disease.  A  free  opening  wa« 
made,  the  sinus  wasbed  freely  with  an  an- 
tiseptic lotion,  and  a  drainage  tube  inserted, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  patient  was  turned 
over  to  his  medical  advisers.  (Dr.  Porre, 
Cosuos,  November  1887.) 

(7)  Young  woman,  strenuous  habit,  com- 
plained of  a  dull  aching  pain  under  the  orbit. 
Fain  had  lasted  from  three  to  four  months, 
attended  by  gradual  elevation  of  the  orbital 


surface  of  the  maxilla.  The  eye  above  this 
surface  became  so  affected  as  to  entirdy  lose 
its  functions.  After  two  or  three  montlii 
a  discharge  from  the  right  nasal  fossa  of  a 
thick,  purulent  fiuid  was  perceived.  Hiw 
discharge  persisted  for  eighteen  months.  An 
examination  of  the  mouth  at  once  r^ 
vealed  the  cause  of  so  much  misety,  and  the 
removal  of  three  roots,  the  seat  of 
tal  infection,  was  the  simple  means  by  which 
the  nose  and  eye  regained  their  functions. 
(Samuel  Smith,  F.R.C.S.,  i>eiital  A'cm-Lel- 
<cr,  July  1857.) 

(8)  Discharges  from  the  ear,  abscess  for- 
mation in  front  of  the  ear,  loss  of  hearing. 
Tlie  discharges  continued  for  several  mootha, 
with  severe  pain  on  moving  the  jaw  or  pro- 
truding the  tongue,  inability  to  close  the  eye- 
lids or  to  contract  the  orbicularis  palpe- 
brarum. There  was  also  contraction  of  the 
auditory  meatus,  and  through  the  orifice,  od 
pressure  being  made  on  the  cheek,  pus  oozed 
out.  Removal  of  'a  molar"  (T)  brought 
about  immediate  relief. 

(0)  Constant  lacrymation  of  the  left  eye, 
complete  deafness  in  the  ear  of  the  same  tiie, 
neuralgic  pains  radiating  through  almost  all 
the  teeth  and  muscles  of  the  anterior  regicm 
of  the  head.  The  neuralgia  and  deafnen 
were  cured  by  extraction  of  the  upper  left 
Uiird  molar,  which  was  the  seat  of  perice- 
mental infection.  [Ed.  Vautier,  GFos.  (b* 
Hdpitawt.) 

(10)  Eye  projected  ui>on  the  cheek  for  four 
months.  The  orbital  wall  of  the  maxilUiy 
sinus  had  yielded,  the  sinus  became  enlarged 
owing  to  the  pressure  of  pus  within,  and  the 
eye  projected  upon  the  cheek.  (J.  E.  Garret- 
son,  Cosicos,  October  1870.) 

Disturbances  Simulating  Nasai  Caiarrk. 

The  discharge  of  an  alveolar  abscess 
into  the  maxillary  sinus  may  set  up  in 
the  nasal  cavity  disturbances  simulating 

chronic  nasal  cafarrh. 

(11)  Miss  J.,  aged  thirty,  had  considerable 
discharge  from  the  right  noetril,  and  had 
been  treated  for  catarrh.  The  ri^t  side  of 
her  face  was  greatly  swollen.  Upon  the  af- 
fected side  the  second  and  third  molars,  the 
first  bicuspid,  and  the  canine  were  found  is 
a  healthy  condition.  The  first  molar  and 
second  bicuspid  had  been  extracted  for  alveo- 
lar abscess  three  years  previously.  Tbe 
swelling  of  the  face  had  appeared  twice  be- 
fore, when  she  had  been  treated  for  it  by  her 
family  physician.  On  lancing,  a  free  dis- 
charge of  pus  followed  and  an  opening  was 
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found  into  the  antnun.  After  the  usual  treat- 
nCDt  for  five  weeks  the  discharge  ceased,  all 
tbe  parts  resumed  their  normal  oondition,  and 
the  opening  into  the  antrum  was  allotred  to 
dose.  I  suppose  this  condition  was  caused 
by  one  or  both  of  the  teeth  previously  re- 
moved for  alveolar  abscess.  (Dr.  Wm.  Carr, 
Cosuos,  August  1889.) 

(12)  Mrs.  P.,  aged  forty-five,  who  had  been 
sulTering  for  several  years  from  intermittent 
[ever,  and  had  also  been  for  some  time 
troubled  with  a  discharge  of  an  offensive  na- 
ture from  the  left  naris — which  hod  been 
diagnosed  as  catarrh — called  to  consult  me 
about  a  first  molar.  Examination  showed 
tliat  all  the  teeth  from  the  canine  to  the 
third  molar  had  been  removed  except  the  first 
molar.  This  was  badly  decayed  and  loose, 
and  upon  pressure,  pus  oozed  from  the  socket. 
The  tooth  was  extracted,  disclosing  a  cavity 
into  the  antrum  corresponding  to  the  roots 
of  the  teeth.  The  extraction  was  followed  by 
a  copious  purulent  discharge.  There  was 
considerable  necrosis  present.  After  treat- 
ment for  over  two  months  without  any  per- 
ceptible improvement,  tbe  patient  left  the 
city  for  the  summer,  and  was  under  treat- 
ment while  absent.  At  the  expiration  of  four 
months  she  returned,  still  without  improve- 
menL  Upon  thorough  examination  a  septum 
of  bone  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in 
height  was  found  rising  from  the  floor  of  the 
antrum,  dividing  the  cavity  into  two  parts. 
By  means  of  a  chisel  tbe  septum  was  removed 
and  found  to  be  of  a  cancellous  nature.  After 
this  operation  the  case  readily  yielded  to 
treatment,  and  recovery  resulted.  (Dr.  Wm. 
Carr,  Cosmos,  August  1889.) 

Tomes  (quoted  by  John  S.  Marshall) 
reports  a  case  in  which  an  abscessed  up- 
per lateral  incisor  discharged  into  the 
noee,  the  pus  also  dripping  from  behind 
the  velum  palati. 

A  case  described  by  J.  S.  Marshall, 
Dental  Cosmos,  February  1884:  Dis- 
charge from  left  side  of  nose,  accom- 
panied by  occasional  soreness  of  upper 
left  central  incisor.  The  discharge  con- 
tinued for  four  months.  He  had  been 
under  treatment  for  three  months  for 
nasal  catarrh.  Proper  treatment  of  the 
root  relieved  the  condition  permanently. 

Involvement  of  the  Tonsils,  Pharynx, 
and  Larynx, 

The  inflammation  due  to  pericemental 
infection  may  extend  to  the  tonsils  and 
the  pharynx  and  latynx. 


(13)  A  dentist's  assistant  had  a  tooth  ex- 
tracted which  had  been  the  seat  of  an  abscess, 
without  preliminary  or  post-operative  treat- 
ment. Four  days  after  the  extraction  the 
writer  was  called,  and  obtained  the  following 
history:  Hie  physical  examination  revealed 
a  well-developed  and  vigorous  young  man  with 
native  history.  A  swelling  was  discovered 
on  the  right  side  of  the  jaw.  He  complained 
of  sore  throat  and  ohills  and  fever.  Tnnpen- 
.ture  104°,  pulse  120.    The  tootii  had  been 

extracted  four  days  previous  to  the  writer's 
visit.  A  swab  taken  from  the  throat  was  ex- 
amined, and  revealed  streptocoGci  in  abund- 
ance. The  patient  was  desperately  ill  (or  two 
weeks;  the  convalescence  was  slow,  but  re- 
covery was  finally  complete.  Here  again  is 
a  case  in  which,  through  lack  of  proper  pre- 
cautions, we  have  extension  of  tbe  infiamnut- 
tion  to  the  tonsils  and  vault  of  the  pharynx. 
(Dr.  D.  J.  Brown,  Cosmos,  February  1906.) 

(14)  Patient  had  been  treated  for  years 
for  disease  of  the  throat,  involving  at  times 
the  pharynx,  larynx,  and  fauces,  causing  se- 
rious local  distress  and  general  deterioration 
ef  the  health.  The  throat  disease  disappeared 
and  the  patient's  health  rapidly  improved 
under  the  simplest  remedies  after  extracting 
several  ulcerating  teeth,  particularly  a  third 
molar  root  which  was  evidently  the  cause  of 
the  tronble.  (Dr.  Porre,  CosHOS,  November 
1887.) 

Involvement  of  the  Maxillary  Sinits. 

The  involvement  of  ^  nuudllary 
sinus  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  common 
complications  of  pericemental  infection 
— especially  affecting  the  bicuspid  and 
first  molar  in  the  upper  teeth, 

(16)  During  the  past  eight  months,  in  ad- 
dition  to  the  cases  in  his  own  practice.  Dr. 
Wm.  Carr  of  New  York  has  operated  upon 
fourteen  cases  of  diseased  antrum  for  a  throat 
and  nose  speciatiat.  Of  these  cases,  none  re- 
sulted from  chronic  rhinitis,  none  from  hyper- 
trophic rhinitis,  one  from  dentigerous  cyst, 
two  from  polypi,  and  eleven  from  diseued 
teeth.  This  seems  to  clearly  refute  the  argu- 
ment of  those  who  hold  that  suppuration  of 
the  antrum  is  generally  due  to  causes  other 
than  diswsed  teeth.    (Cosmos,  August  1889.) 

The  most  serious  systemic  manifesta- 
tions of  pericemental  infection  are  those 
caused  by  the  absorption  of  toxins 
the  results  of  bacterial  activity,  i.e.  tox- 
emia; of  the  ptomains  resulting  from 
the  action  of  bacteria  on  animal 
tissues,   i.e.   septicemia;   and  of  the 
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absorption  into  the  blood  of  pyogenic 
organisms,  i.e.  pyemia,  which  may  become 
lodged  in  any  area  of  the  body  and  give 
rise  to  metastatic  abscesses.  The  milder 
form  of  toxemia  gives  rise  to  chills,  fever, 
headache,  general  malaise,  etc.,  while  the 
severe  forms,  as  well  as  pyemia,  may  end 
in  death. 

(16)  Patient  aged  sixty-four;  health  for-, 
nerly  excellent,  but  deteriorating,  with 
marked  symptoms  of  pyemia.  Three  or  four 
years  previouB  had  an  abeoess  over  the 
upper  left  canine,  which  opened  spontane- 
ously, and  afterward  continued  to  discharge 
a  sanious  secretion.  Local  medical  treat- 
ment for  a  year  failed.  Examination  showed 
the  maxilla  from  the  lateral  incisor  to  the 
second  bicuspid  to  be  involved  in  carira.  Cure 
followed  extraction  of  the  teeth  involved  and 
the  cutting  away  of  the  dead  btme,  employing 
sulfuric  acid  to  secure  granulation.  The  an- 
tiseptic lotion  was  used  daily,  and  the  recon- 
struction of  bone  was  complete  in  thirty  days. 
The  health  of  the  patient  was  speedily  re- 
stored. (I>r.  Porre,  CkWHos,  November 
1887.) 

■  (17)  Patient,  aged  sixty-four,  had  enjoyed 
the  beat  of  health  until  within  four  or  five 
years.  His  physician,  recognizing  aggravated 
■ymptoms  of  pyemia,  examined  the  mouth  for 
the  cause,  as  the  result  of  which  the  patient 
was  taken  to  Dr.  Porre  for  the  operation  in- 
dicated. Seventeen  teeth  and  roots  were  ex- 
tracted, and  in  ten  days  afterward  the  pa- 
tient had  gained  six  pounds  in  weight.  (Dr. 
Porre,  Cosmos,  November  1887.) 

( 18)  Patient  had  a  large  cavity  filled 
in  tlie  lower  left  second  molar.  The  tooth 
became  painful  in  a  few  days,  and  so  con- 
tinued with  brief  intervals  for  two  years,  at 
times  involving  the  whole  side  of  the  face. 
Last  November  the  pain  became  intensified, 
and  the  swelling  increased  until  the  left  eye 
was  involved,  followed  by  symptoms  of  par- 
alysis, which,  in  spite  of  the  best  medical 
attention,  finally  involved  the  entire  side  of 
the  face,  when  the  pain  suddenly  subsided. 
The  patient  experienced  the  usual  functional 
derangements  pathognomonic  of  pyemia.  On 
account  of  the  enfeebled  condition  of  the  pa- 
tient when  referred  to  the  writer,  the  tooth 
was  not  extracted,  but  the  filling  was  re- 
moved, when  a  liberal  exudation  of  no  uncer- 
tain odor  followed.  The  tooth  was  thoroughly 
syringed  with  warm  water,  dressed  with  an 
antiseptic  lotion,  and  the  patient  was  dis- 
missed. The  improvement  in  three  days  was 
astonishing,  and  still  continued,  the  promise 


being  that  the  tooth  would  be  saved,  th* 
paralysis  dissipated,  and  complete  restoration 
to  health  accomplished.  (Dr.  Porre,  Cosmos, 
November  1887.) 

(19)  General  prostration,  with  traumttie 
lesion  of  the  tongue.  Patient's  condition  was 
of  a  low  typhoid  character.  Under  tonic 
treatment  he  would  react  for  a  time,  and  then 
relapse.  The  teeth  were  found  covered  vith 
tartar,  the  gums  ulcerating;  two  teeth  were 
ulcered  and  discharging  septic  fluid;  one  of 
them,  which  inclined  inward  and  had  been 
worn  to  a  sharp  edge,  continually  cut  into  th« 
tongue,  thus  actually  distributing  the  vinia 
by  inoculation.  The  ulcered  teeth  were  ex- 
tracted, an  antiseptic  lotion  applied,  and  the 
patient's  medical  attendant  reported  him  in 
better  health  than  for  years.  (Dr.  Porre, 
CoBHOs,  November  1887.) 

(20)  Margaret  H.,  aged  twenty-three,  a  do- 
mestic. Family  history  n^ative,  as  also  the 
patient's.  She  had  always  enjoyed  good 
health  and  had  a  vigorous  constitution.  Six 
months  previous  an  abscess  developed  upon  a 
tooth;  there  was  quite  pronounced  swelling, 
also  chills  and  fever.  The  tooth  was  ex- 
tracted without  preliminary  precautions,  and 
no  after-treatment  su^;e8ted.  Two  days  ifter 
extraction  she  felt  a  line  of  tenderness  ex- 
tending from  the  right  side  of  the  jaw,  dovn 
the  neck,  chest,  and  abdomen  to  the  anterior 
superior  spine  of  the  ilium,  then  extending 
across  to  the  left  aide  and  upward  to  the 
twelfth  rib,  and  posteriorly  into  the  left  lum- 
bar region.  At  first  there  was  epigastric  dis- 
comfort, for  which  she  consulted  a  physician, 
and  was  treated  for  indigestion,  without  any 
bcaiefit. 

The  patient  presented  herself  for  examina- 
tion April  21,  1905.  Physical  examination: 
Patient  well  developed  and  perfectly  nour- 
ished. The  heart,  lungs,  and  abdominal 
organs  were  found  normal.  There  was  a 
slight  swelling  in  the  right  groin,  with  some 
sense  of  fluctuation  without  redness  or 
tenderness.  For  the  past  week,  on  walking, 
the  pain  in  the  right  groin  had  persisted,  but 
was  never  severe.  The  urine  was  native. 
Diagnosis:  Either  intra-  or  extra-peritoneal 
abs^a.  An  operation  was  advised,  to  which 
the  patient  rouUly  c<msented.  It  was  per^ 
formed  April  23d,  under  mOTphin-atropitt- 
etber  anesthesia.  An  inch  incision  was  made, 
imd  the  appendix  veriformis  was  exposed;  ai 
it  was  found  normal  it  was  returned  to  the 
abdomen,  and  the  parts  were  dosed  veiy 
carefully.  A  second  incision  was  made  dose 
to  a  paralld  with  Poupart's  ligament  Aa 
extra-peritoneal  abscess  was  found,  opened, 
and  drained  of  a  large  qiuntity  of  cteany 
pus.  The  cavily  was  washed  ou^  and  padnd 
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irith  iodoform  gauze,  and  the  dressings  re- 
peated ereiy  day  until  reeomy,  vhieh  was 

prompt. 

On  August  23d  the  patient  again  presented 
herself  for  examination.  The  hamstring 
muscles  of  the  left  1^  were  contracted  so 
that  the  leg  was  partifUly  flexed.  Pain  was 
present,  and  the  patient  walked  with  diffi- 
culty. Physical  examination:  The  pupils 
were  equal  and  reacted  well.  The  mucous 
membranes  were  rather  pale;  no  enlarged 
glands  could  be  detected  in  the  chest,  and  the 
heart,  lungs,  and  liver  were  normal, 
kidn^  and  spleen  were  not  palpable.  Evi- 
dently an  ertra-peritmeal  abteess  was  form* 
ing  in  the  left  iliae  fossa.  There  was  pain 
in  the  region  of  the  left  kidney,  evidently  due 
to  a  lumbar  abscess.  Under  cocain  the  tis- 
Buea  were  incised  down  to  the  left  kidney, 
and  a  small  amount  of  pus  evacuated.  From 
this  a  pure  culture  of  the  staphylococcus 
albns  was  obtained,  and  four  days  later,  under 
nitrousHjxid-ether  anesthesia,  an  incision  was 
made  on  the  left  side  above  Foupart's  ligament, 
the  abscess  cavity  was  opened,  and  a  large 
amount  of  pus  evacuated.  The  urine  also  at 
this  time  showed  the  presence  of  pus.  For  a 
while  it  seemed  as  if  the  patient  would  re- 
cover, but  shortly  after,  evidencea  of  a  general 
toxemia  developed,  and  after  a  few  weeks  she 
died  of  general  septicemia. 

Here  is  a  case  clearly  demonstrai^ng 
secondary  infection  through  the  lymphatics 
from  the  primary  seat — ^the  oral  cavity — in 
which  a  young  and  vigorous  woman  lost  her 
life  from  lack  of  preliminaiy  and  post-opera^ 
tive  treatment  for  the  removal  of  a  tooth  the 
seat  of  an  abscess.  (Dr.  D.  J.  Brown, 
CoSHOB,  Fdimary  1800.) 

(21)  A  boy  aged  four  presented  at  the  time 
of  his  admission  to  the  HOpital  des  Enfitntes 
Hslades,  severe  symptoms  of  infectious  na- 
ture.  The  rif^t  peri-auricular  parotid  and 
uigulo-maxillaiy  r^ons  were  tumefied  and 
edematous.  There  was  a  discharge  through 
the  external  auditory  meatus  of  some  serous, 
turbid  liquid.  The  diagnosis  of  septic  com- 
plications of  auricular  origin  was  rejected 
hj  Professor  Broca,  for  the  reason  that  while 
the  poet-anricular  r^on  was  of  normal  ap- 
peeranee  and  absolutely  painless,  the  area 


over  the  body  and  ascending  ramus  was  ex- 
tremely painful  to  preesure.  The  diagnosis 
was  consequently  changed  to  osteomyelitis  of 
the  jaw. 

The  interior  of  the  mouth  could  not  be 
examined,  owing  to  a  forced  contraction  of 
the  masseter  and  internal  pterygoid,  caused 
by  the  inflammation  around  the  ascending 
ramus;  but  the  examination  of  the  vestibule 
alone  at  once  pointed  to  the  cause  of  the 
disturbance.  From  aroimd  the  gingival  mar- 
gin of  the  lower  right  molar  pus  was  being 
discharged  in  large  quantities.  The  patient's 
temperature  was  about  106°,  the  pulse  small 
and  rapid,  and  the  color  of  the  skin  grayish. 
The  urine  contained  gveat  quantities  of  a^ 
bumin. 

The  surgical  intervention  consisted  in  tho 
immediate  extraction  of  the  teeth  which  were 
the  seat  and  origin  of  the  pyogenic  invasion. 
On  the  following  day,  with  the  patient  prop- 
erly anesthetized,  a  deep  incision  was  made 
along  the  lower  border  of  the  mandible.  From 
under  the  periosteum  about  two  drams  were 
removed  of  a  brownish,  fetid,  and  hemade 
dischur^  The  operation  improved  tiie  looal 
condition,  but  did  not  remove  in  the  least 
the  systemic  symptoms.  The  temperature 
went  down  about  two  degrm  during  the 
next  day,  but  went  up  again  to  about  106", 
and  on  the  third  day  the  little  patient  ex- 
pired.  (Professor  Broca,  Oosuos,  July  1906.) 

In  the  discussion  of  the  remote  conse- 
quences of  pericemental  infection,  the 
writer's  purpose  has  been  simply  to  call 
attention,  with  the  assistance  of  clinical 
observations,  to  the  necessity  of  viewing 
pericemental  infection  in  the  light  of 
the  serious  disturbance  which  it  really 
is,  and  not  mainly  as  a  purely  local  dis- 
order. Allusion  has  been  made  to  only 
a  few  of  such  complications,  because  the 
magzlitude  of  the  subject  would  preclude 
its  extensive  discussion  in  a  paper  the 
original  purpose  of  which  was  to  review 
systematically  the  phenomena  of  inflam- 
mation of  bacterifd  origin  in  the  peri- 
dental membrane. 
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A£.VBOI^B  mFBCnONSt  SXTRACTIOK  VS.  BlBTKimON. 


Br  OBO.  B.  HITCHBLL,  DJ>.8.,  Buffslo,  H.  T. 


(Read  at  the  union  meeting  of  the  Seventh  and  Klghth  District  (N.  Y.)  Dental  SocietlH, 

at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Octoljer  30,  1906.) 


THEBE  has  developed  during  the  past 
few  years,  not  alone  in  the  progres- 
sive dental  profession,  but  also  in 
the  medical  profession,  the  concept  that 
the  oral  cavity,  instead  of  ninintaining 
a  secondary  and  inferior  position,  rela- 
tive to  health  and  diseasi*,  stands  pre- 
eminent as  one  of  the  priiiK*  factors  in 
the  maintenance  of  health  cr  in  the 
causation  of  disease. 

The  field  of  oral  sepsis  and  oral  pro- 
phylaxis has  developed  with  remarkable 
rapidity  within  the  past  few  years,  and 
bids  fair  to  have  a  more  permanent  and 
serious  significance  to  us,  as  stomatolo- 
gists, than  any  other  branch  of  our  art. 

There  are  present  today — as  of  old — 
in  the  adult  mouth  the  same,  if  not  more 
of  such  factors  as  lead  to  oral  infections 
and  oral  disease,  of  whose  malignancy 
there  is  no  question,  and  which  until  re- 
cently were  not  only  overlooked,  but  also 
entirely  ignored.  One  instance  is  the  fa- 
miliar saying,  "Bad  stomach  causes  bad 
teetti,"  and  today  we  know  that  the 
reverse  is  only  too  true.  The  light  of 
more  radical  and  scientific  reasoning  has 
dawned  upon  us,  bringing  with  it  the 
more  permanent  results  in  physical  pro- 
phylaxis and  sanitation  with  which  we 
are  more  or  less  familiar. 

The  profession  as  a  whole  has  worked 
prosthesis — the  mechanical  aspect  of  den- 
tistry— to  a  standstill,  neglecting  its  sur- 
gical and  medical  side ;  with  the  result  to 
us  as  dentists  that  the  pathogenesis  of 
systemic  disorders,  such  as  dyspepsia, 
chronic  indigestion,  diabetes,  septicemia, 
etc.,  has  borne  apparently  no  relation — 
until  lately — to  the  teeth  and  adnexa  of 
the  oral  cavity. 

Today  one  of  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions of  the  dentist  is  that  he  should  be 


familiar  with  the  modes,  manners,  and 
ways  of  pyogenic  and  other  organisms  in 
their  relation  to  the  internal  organs,  in- 
asmuch as  clinical  bacteriology  has  dem- 
onstrated that  practically  every  part  of 
the  body  may  be  affected,  and  many  dis- 
eases of  the  body  are  caused,  by  genns 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  oral  cavi^ 
in  a  latent  state. 

"We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact," 
says  Dr.  Monnet,  "that  the  mouth  is  a 
'microbic  receptacle,'  holding  microbes 
from  the  air,  Koch  bacilli,  pnetuoococcl 
staphylococci,  sarcinse,  and  the  special 
micro-organisms  of  the  mouth— leptbfr 
thrix  buccalis,  bacterium  termo — and  all 
thftse  salivary  micrococci  and  bacteria 
which  produce  septicemia  when  Injected 
in  the  rabbit,  as  shown  by  Pasteur." 

Ketter,  by  his  experiments,  found  ttiat 
in  ten  per  cent,  of  all  individuals  exam- 
ined at  random  the  saliva  contained  the 
staphylococci  pyogenes  aureus  and  albas, 
and  that  the  pneumococcus  was  present 
in  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  the 
mouths  of  healthy  persons. 

It  is  generally  accepted  knowledge  that 
oral  sepsis  is  a  contributing  cause  in  nu- 
merous cases  of  tonsillitis  and  infiuentt 
— the  bacillus  of  influenza  having  ila 
breeding-place  in  the  septic  mouth. 

THE    QUESTION    OF  TOOTH-ESTRACTIOS 
DURING  INFLAMMATORY  COND1T10.V8. 

It  has  been  the  experience  of  tlffi 
writer,  as  well  as  that  of  others,  to  hear 
a  confrere  remark  that  he  would  not  ex- 
tract a  tooth  during  an  attack  of  incip- 
ient pericementitis — ^while  the  battle  was 
being  fought  between  the  leucocyte  and 
the  invading  bacteria,  and  before  infiltit 
tion  of  the  soft  tissues  had  begun.  One 
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Tonders  at  the  reason  for  not  extracting. 
The  Torthy  confrirB,  upon  being  asked, 
answers,  "Dangerous."  "But  why  dan- 
gerous?^' you  ask,  and  the  reply  will 
be  either  an  indefinite  one  or  a  French 
bunch. 

Other  confreres  will  tell  you  or  the 
young  practitioner  that  they  never  hesi- 
tate to  extract  a  tooth  at  any  stage 
of  alveolar  infection  or  in^anunation. 
In  the  face  of  so  much  uncertainty,  what 
should  one  do  and  believe  ?  The  author 
knows  a  score  of  cases  where  the  attend- 
ing dentist,  and  even  the  physician,  re- 
fused to  extract,  and  yet  when  asked  for 
reasons  could  offer  no  logical  ones. 

Such  diversity  of  opinion  on  this  mat- 
ter and  such  indecision  as  to  procedure 
was  precipitated  upon  a  meeting  of  the 
Buffalo  City  Dental  Association  last  win- 
ter, and  the  writer  then  and  there  deter- 
mined to  find  out,  if  at  all  possible,  what, 
if  any,  danger  (and  why)  could  accom- 
pany the  extraction  of  teeth  the  seat  of 
abstxsses.  The  opinions  expressed  by 
various  authors  and  journals,  and  the 
replies  to  letters  written  to  certain  mem- 
bers of  high  standing  in  the  dental  pro- 
fession constitute,  in  a  general  sense,  the 
present  paper. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  former 
stand  of  non-extraction  assumed  by  Dr. 
Robt.  T.  Morris,  professor  of  surgery  in 
the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical 
School,  who  in  a  recent  article  entitled 
"Infection  of  the  Lymph-glands  of  the 
Mouth  and  Throat"  (Dental  Cosmos, 
June  1904),  says: 

One  class  of  infectionsa  very  dangerous 
ones,  have  been  frequently  overlooked  by  den- 
tists These  are  infections  following  the 

removal  of  abscessed  teeth.  Patients  die  and 
the  cases  are  not  reported;  they  come  in  [into 
the  hospital]  to  be  treated  for  pneumonia. 
There  are  patienta  dying  this  minute  in  this 
city  from  the  result  oi'  huvin<;  abscessed  teeth 
extracted  while  in  the  course  of  acnte  infec- 
tion; there  are  cases  dying  continusilly  .  .  .  . 
not  recorded  and  not  discussed,  for  the  reason 
that  they  are  entered  at  our  hospiialu  as 
cases  of  pneumonia;  but  they  are  cases  ot 
septic  pneumonia,  embolic  pneumonia,  result- 
ing from  infection  from  abscessed  teeth. 
Very  often  the  dentist  knows  nothing  about 
it.  He  removes  a  tooth;  he  hears,  four  or 
five  days  later,  that  the  patient  has  developed 

[vol.  xux. — &2] 


pneumonia— believes  it  to  have  been  a  coin- 
cidence, thinks  his  part  in  the  case  is  not 
one  of  consequence,  and  the  patient  dies.  The 
case  is  recorded  as  a  death  from  pneumonia 
— not  as  septic  pneumonia  from  an  abscessed 
tooth. 

Let  us  glance  into  the  oral  cavity,  and 
in  a  general,  not  microscopical,  way  make 
a  bacteriological  investigation. 

REFEEENCE8   IN   DENTAL  LITERATURE. 

The  writer  finds  that  dental  literature 
is  sadly  lacking  in  reports  on  cased  of  in- 
fection and  death  due  to  extraction,  but 
this  deficiency  may  in  no  way  indicate 
that  such  conditions  have  not  occurred,  or 
do  not  occur  at  the  present  time.  More 
nearly  is  this  due  to  our  short-sightedness 
in  matters  pertaining  to  pathogenesis. 

According  to  Vignal  and  Suckdorf,  an 
adult  man  passes  from  thirty  to  fifty  bil- 
lion of  bacteria  daily  in  the  feces.  Many 
are  harmless  in  the  healthy  individual, 
but,  as  will  later  be  shown,  their  viru- 
lence is  felt  after  accidents  and  injur- 
ies, such  as  gunshot  woimds,  injuries  in 
extraction,  shock,  catarrhal  conditions 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  etc.  One  is  in 
constant  danger  of  being  infected.  It 
has  been  scientifically  demonstrated  that 
everjr  pathological  lesion  in  the  oral  cav- 
ity is  due  lo  the  attacks  of  micro-organ- 
isms. Our  resistance  to  these  micro-or- 
ganisms depends  on  the  resistance  of  the 
tissues  to  pathological  influences,  and 
varies  in  direct  ratio  to  the  degree  of 
health  of  the  individual.  The  healthier 
the  subject,  the  greater  the  resistance  of 
the  tissues  to  invasion,  and  vice  vena. 
Good  health  is  a  product  of  great  resis- 
tance to  microbic  invasion. 

Goadby  says :  *lt  seen^  not  improbable 
that  the  various  pathogenic  bacteria 
which  are  today  associated  with  disease 
were  at  one  time  simple  saprophytes,  as 
we  know  them  today,  and  may  yet  attain 
pathogenic  powers.  Not  to  admit  such 
a  development  of  pathological  power  en- 
tails the  obsession  that  pathogenic  bac- 
teria were  created  by  design  to  destroy 
human  life,  and  moreover,  such  a  re- 
fusal places  us  at  a  variance  with  the 
monistic  conception  of  the  universe  and 
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the  orderly  operation  of  the  laws  of  evo- 
lution with  which  all  observed  phenomena 
accord.*' 

Vicentini's  suggestion  that  the  patho- 
genic qualities  of  bacteria  are  probably 
acquired,  and  not  necessarily  permanent, 
is  shown  under  the  ordinary  condition  in 
an  epidermis,  in  the  oral  cavity,  and  in 
the  intestines,  where  many  virulent  bac- 
teria are  present  without  causing  any 
harm.  But  give  them  the  suitable  con- 
ditions for  growth — shock,  injury,  di- 
minished resistance  of  tissue — such  as  we 
find  localized  in  abscessed  teeth,  and 
they  become  disease-producing. 

Many  undoubtedly  remember  Dr.  Mil- 
ler's surprising  statement  of  a  year  or 
so  ago,  when  he  said  that  the  bite  of  a 
girl  was  as  deadly  as  the  sting  of  a  ven- 
omous serpent.   Young  men,  beware ! 

Kirk  (Dental  Cosmos,  November 
1900)  shows  a  culture  of  the  diplococcus 
of  pneumonia,  from  Miller's  specimens, 
which  was  found  in  the  blood  of  a  mouse 
which  had  been  inoculated  with  a  culture 
from  the  saliva,  thus  showing  that  the 
bbod-stream  is  a  carrying  agent  for 

Satho^nic  organisms.  They  are  nn- 
oubtedly  harznless  until  they  reach  some 
point  of  diminished  resistance,  and  there 
set  up  inflammation.  This  point  of  di- 
minished resistance  in  our  case  is  the  dis- 
eased tooth,  and  the  shock  or  injury  of 
extraction  throws  the  dipbcoccus  into  a 
state  of  activity. 

Farther  on.  Kirk  shows  a  section  of 
an  experimental  abscess  in  the  kidney  of 
a  rabbit  that  had  been  infected  by  a  pure 
culture  of  staphylococcus  pyogenes  au- 
reus, one  of  the  pus-producing  micro- 
organisms found  in  pericemental  abscess. 
The  culture  was  injected  into  the  ear- 
vein  of  the  rabbit,  and  established  by  a 
metastasis  an  abscess  in  the  kidney. 

In  four  cases  where  he  secured  speci- 
mens of  the  pus  from  pericemental  ab- 
scess, the  bacteriological  investigation 
showed  in  each  the  presence  of  the  diplo- 
coccus  pneumoniae.  A  rabbit  inoculated 
with  the  pure  culture  of  this  diplococcus 
died  in  ten  days,  with  all  the  symptoms 
of  the  peculiar  form  of  toxemia  which  is 
produced  by  inoculation  with  the  diplo* 
coccus  pneumonise. 


J.  Leon  Williams  (Dental  Cosmos, 
April  1899)  reports  having  fotmd  organ- 
isms of  a  diphtheroid  character  preBent 
in  a  large  majority  of  the  mouths  he  ex- 
amined, and  often  where  there  was  bo 
histoty  of  diphtheria.  Some  of  the  speci- 
mens he  obtained  showed  the  cross-mark- 
ings of  the  Loeffler  bacillus,  the  bacillns 
of  diphtheria — an  aerobic,  facultative 
anaerobic,  pathogenic  organism  found  in 
diphtheric  false  membranes.  It  is  not 
the  so-called  "catching"  of  a  disease,  as 
we  formerly  thought,  but  the  continued 
presence  of  these  virulent  pathogenic  or- 
ganisms in  the  oral  cavity,  which  gaining 
control  over  us  when  physically  below 
par — as  in  accidents,  injuries,  etc.— in- 
duce pathologic  disturbances. 

Robert  T.  Morris  says :  "We  see  cases 
in  which  teeth  have  been  removed  while 
there  is  an  abscess  of  the  tooth  in  an 
acute,  progressive  stage,  when  the  abscess 
is  forming.  The  bacteria  are  in  a  state 
of  active  proliferation — very  active  de- 
velopment. If  a  very  small  fragment 
of  the  bone  be  broken,  the  veins  of  the 
cancellous  structure  of  the  bones  fill 
with  thrombi,  which,  becoming  infected, 
become  emboli,  and  embolic  infections 
follow  three  or  four  days  after  the  acd- 
dent." 

D.  J.  Brown  says  that  healthy  oral 
cavities  and  their  adnexa  are  especially 
exempt  froni  infections  processes  follow- 
ing injuries,  while  an  oral  cavity  which 
is  septic  from  an  abscessed  tooth-trau- 
matism  without  preliminary  and  after- 
treatment  is  very  dangerous,  on  account 
of  the  possibility  of  extension  of  the  sup- 
puration to  some  distant  part.  If  « 
number  of  micrococci  gain  entrance  into 
the  bottom  of  the  wound,  they  at  once 
multiply,  using  the  blood-clot  and  its 
extensions  into  the  bloodvessels,  together 
with  the  adjacent  dead  tissues,  as  a  wel- 
come soil  for  their  development. 

He  cites  the  f ollovring  case :  A  young 
lady  of  twenty-three.  History,  abscessed 
tooth  of  six  months'  standing,  accom- 
panied by  swelling,  chills,  and  fever. 
Tooth  extracted  without  preliminary 
treatment.  Infection  manifested  itself 
in  two  days  throughout  the  neck,  chest, 
abdomen,  and  anterior  spine  of  the  ilimn. 
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Diagnosis,  abscesB  in  several  places  in. 
the  body,  necessitating  several  operations, 
patient  finally  dyii^  of  general  toxemia. 
Dr.  Brown  sa^:  "Here  is  a  case  of  Bec- 
ondary  infection  through  the  lymphatics 
from  the  oral  cavity,  in  which  a  young 
and  vigorous  woman  lost  her  life  from 
lack  of  preliminary  and  post-operative 
treatment  for  the  removal  of  an  abscessed 
taotb."  Hia  other  cases  show  how  read- 
ily the  lymphatics  carry  bacteria  and 
toxins. 

Dr.  John  Jesensky  of  Prague  reports, 
in  the  Dental  Cosmos  for  July  1901, 
a  case  of  suppurative  inflammation  of  the 
upper  jaw.  Alveolar  periostitis  was 
present,  and  a  patQful  and  forceful  ex- 
traction resulted  in  an  infectious  perios- 
titis and  osteomyelitis,  which  spread 
rapidly  through  the  upper  alveolus. 

Endelman  (Dbntal  Cosmos,  Septem-  ■ 
ber  1906)  says:  **The  involuntary  inges- 
tion of  the  pyogenic  products  of  perice- 
mental inflammation  is,  in  addition  to 
some  well-defined  abnormal  changes, 
responsible  for  the  onset  of  a  series  of 
general  systemic  manifratations  which 
may  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  pnea- 
mococcQs  toxemia,  for  sufficient  clinical 
evidence  has  been  gathered  to  prove  that, 
at  least  in  some  typical  cases  of  perice- 
mental inflanmiatioa,  the  diplococcus 
pneumoniae  is  one  of  the  most  conspicu- 
ous components  of  the  mixed  invasicm. 
The  manifestation  of  this  pneumococcns 
toxemia  in  the  shape  of  a  decrease  of 
vital  activity  and  resistance,  with  conse- 
qnent  loss  of  appetite,  malaise,  lassitude, 
etc.,  in  turn  aggravate  the  oral  condi- 
tions, and  thus  a  pathological  cycle  is  es- 
tablished, the  consequences  of  which  may 
vary  in  severity,  from  general  malaise  to 
symptoms  of  such  an  intensity  as  to  en- 
danger the  life  of  the  individual  thus  af- 
fected." 

Thus  we  see  that  the  danger  of  septi- 
cemia is  ever  present  in  extraction,  as  it 
is  very  difficult  to  keep  aseptic  a  mucous 
surface,  especially  a  blood-clot,  that  is 
constantly  bathed  in  septic  matter  and 
pathogenic  microorganisms.  Septic 
blood  conditions  have  been  observed  in 
pyorrhea  of  the  nature  of  those  occurring 
in  carcinoma. 


D.  C.  Sabatier,  in  an  exhaustive 
study  of  septicemia  of  bucoo-dental  ori- 
gin (Dental  Cosmos,  June  1904), 
among  many  statements  says:  "It  has 
been  observed  that  serious  complications 
follow  occasionally  lesicns  of  the  teeth 
and  suppuration  of  the  gingivo-dental 
region  and  stomatitis,  owing  to  a  sys- 
temic intoxication  by  varietieB  of  mi- 
crobes or  their  toxins.  .  .  .  These 
intoxications,  which  belong  to  the  type 
of  septicemise,  may  he  of  the  following 
varieues:  (a)  Chronic  septicemise,  al- 
most always  consecutive  upon  prolonged 
suppurations  of  the  gingivo-dental  re- 
gion, (b)  Acute  septicemiie  which  are 
stages  in  the  courae  of  chronic  septice- 
miffi  or  else  true  acute  attacks  following 
surgical  interventions  or  other  causes 
which  render  the  organism  more  vulner- 
able. ...  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
the  progress  of  acute  septicemise  is 
fatal.  .  .  .  The  possibility  of  se- 
vere intoxications  following  suppuration 
of  the  gingivo-dental  region  explains  the 
neceasi^  of  combating  by  all  the  means 
at  our  disposal  any  suppuration,  what- 
ever be  its  degree  of  intensity." 

Morris  says  that  as  a  general  principle, 
the  greatest  danger  of  surgical  interven- 
tion is  at  a  time  when  bacteria  are  rapidly 
proliferating.  He  has  seen  two  or  three 
cases  of  infections  in  the  course  of  a 
week,  resulting  from  the  removal  of 
teeth  the  seat  of  acute  alveolar  abscess. 

Dr.  Wm.  Hunter,  in  articles  pub- 
lished in  the  British  Medical  Journal, 
says  that  oral  sepsis  is  of  a  particularly 
virulent  character.  An  extensive  patho- 
logical experience  has  satisfied  him  that 
no  pus-organisms  are  so  virulent  as  those 
which  are  instrumental  in  the  causation 
of  necrosis,  and  how  frequently  do  we 
find  necrosis  in  our  extractions. 

Morris  is  quoted  as  saying  that  there 
is  no  operation  in  minor  surgery  that  is 
so  fatal  as  the  extraction  of  lower  molars, 
especially  the  third  molars  the  seat  of 
acute  alveolar  abscess. 

C.  A.  Harmann,  M.D.,  reporis  three 
cases  of  suppurating  sockets  of  teeth,  re- 
sulting in  submaxillary  and  parotid  in- 
fection, followed  by  septic  thrombosis  of 
the  cavernous  sinuses  and  death.  His  ex- 
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planation  of  the  path  the  infectious  pro- 
cess follows  in  these  cases  of  extension 
from  the  teeth  to  the  caTemous  sinuses  is 
interesting.  He  says :  "The  veins  which 
return  the  blood  from  the  teeth  pass  to 
the  pterygoid  plexus,  which  is  situated 
about  the  pterygoid  muscles  and  in  the 
fat  of  the  cheek.  This  plexus  communi- 
cates with  the  cavernous  sinus  by  means 
of  small  veins,  which  pass  through  the 
foramen  Vesalii,  foramen  lacerum  me- 
dium, foramen  ovale,  and  along  the  in- 
tenial  carotid  artery;  in  addition  to  this, 
there  are  connections  between  the  plexus 
and  the  inferior  ophthalmic  vein,  through 
the  spheno-maxillary  fissure.  The  oph- 
thalmic vein  empties  into  the  cavernous 
sinus.  Given,  then,  a  suppurative  pro- 
cess about  the  teeth,  such  as  pyor- 
rhea alveoUtris,  an  alveolar  abscess,  or 
indeed  any  septic  process  about  the 
jaws  or  face,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  exten- 
sion to  the  sinus  may  occur.  If  the  sinus 
is  thrombosed,  the  ophthalmic  vein  of 
course  cannot  empty  itself,  and  conse- 
quently the  blood  is  retained  in  the  orbit 
and  the  eyeball  is  pushed  out — the  patho- 
gnomonic sign  of  cavernous  sinus  throm- 
bosis. Thrombosis  [septic]  in  the  cav- 
ernous sinus  is  practically  always  fatal." 

He  also  cites  a  case  of  fatal  sepsis  fol- 
lowing the  extraction  of  a  molar  upon  the 
pericementum  of  which  an  abscess  had 
developed.  Death  was  due  to  throm- 
bosis in  the  cavernous  sinus. 

Inflammatory  phenomena  resulting 
from  infection  of  the  alveolus  subsequent 
to  the  extraction  or  by  the  retention  of 
the  abscess  sac  are  usually  accompanied 
by  pain.  Infection  in  such  cases  may 
follow  from  three  to  four  days  after  the 
extraction. 

In  the  Dental  Gosuos  for  October 
1906  is  an  abstract  from  Semaine  med- 
icale,  giving  a  case  of  death  following 
the  extraction  of  a  tooth  under  cocain 
and  adrenalin  anesthesia,  the  case  having 
been  reported  by  Dr.  Maragliano,  of  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  Genoa,  Italy.  The 
tooth  was  extracted  owing  to  a  severe 
attack  of  alveolo-dental  periostitis.  On 
the  following  day  there  was  intense 
fever,  and  in  addition  the  gingival  tissue 
presented  the  appearance  of  having  be- 


come the  seat  of  an  active  necrotic  pro- 
cess. Symptoms  of  intense  purulent  in- 
fection soon  appeared,  and  culminated  in 
the  death  of  the  patient,  which  occnned 
eight  days  after  the  extraction.  The  re- 
viewer (Cosmos,  page  1061)  says:  "Al- 
though the  extraction  of  a  tooth  durhig 
or  shortly  after  an  acute  attack  of  perice- 
mental infection  is  per  se  ample  canse 
to  account  for  a  fatal  termination.  Dr. 
Maragliano  opines  that  the  acodoit 
might  have  been  averted  had  the  extrac- 
tion been  performed  without  the  thera- 
peutic assistance  of  the  cocain-adrenalin 
solution.  To  the  reviewer  such  a  view 
of  the  case  seems  hardly  plausible.  The 
nucleus  of  infection  was  present  before 
the  injection  was  performed,  which  at 
the  utmost  could  only  have  intensi- 
fied the  inflammatory  process.  .  .  . 
Fatal  cases  traceable  to  pericemental  in- 
fections are  not  so  rare  as  the  author 
seems  to  imply,  and  many  just  such  cases 
as  the  one  here  reported  can  be  found  re- 
corded in  medical  and  dental  literature. 
The  severity  of  the  symptoms  and  the 
fact  that  death  did  not  occur  until  a  week 
after  the  extraction  point  strongly  to  sep- 
ticemia of  dental  origin  as  the  paramount 
cause  of  the  fatal  termination." 

Dr.  Low,  in  discussing  Dr.  Morris' 
paper,  before  quoted,  thought  that  the 
difl^erence  of  opinion  as  to  the  immediate 
extraction  of  the  abscessed  teeth  might 
possibly  come  from  the  fact  that  in  pri- 
vate practice  we  see  a  diff^rrat  class  of 
patients  from  that  of  a  hospital  cIini<^Uie 
latter  being,  as  a  rule,  physically  below 
par.  But  even  if  grave  danger  be  co- 
imminent  with  extractions  only  in  pub- 
lic clinics,  we  should  not  dismiss  the  sub- 
ject lightly.  Anything  less  than  our  best 
efforts  may  result  in  severe  injury.  We 
all  have  the  physically  deficient  in  onr 
practices,  rich  and  poor  alike. 

ANSWERS  OF  7ABI0U8  FBOUINENT  VSS 
TO  CERTAIN  QUESTIONS. 

Letters  were  addressed  to  Drs.  G.  V. 
Black,  G.  V.  I.  Brown,  E.  0.  Kiik, 

B.  H.  Hofheinz,  R.  Ottolengui,  T.  W. 
Brophv,  H.  J.  Goslee,  *F.  B.  NofM, 

C.  M.'Paden,  Frank  French,  and  M-  L 
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Schamberg  containing  the  first  extract 
[see  page  709]  from  Dr.  Morris'  paper 
—the  relation  of  extraction  to  pneu- 
monia— and  the  following  questions: 

I.  What,  from  joar  experience  and  obserra- 
tion,  is  your  opinion  of  the  above? 

IL  Do  you  (or  did  you)  ever  hesitate  to 
extract  in  eases  of  pericementitis  and  alveo- 
Ut  abscess,  or  any  Acute  alveolar  infection  I 

III.  If  so,  in  what  instances  and  for  what 
reuons? 

IV.  Do  you  differentiate  in  extraction  be- 
tween pericemental  or  alveolar  infections 
caused  by  colds  and  those  due  to  other 
causes? 

V.  In  your  experience,  do  you  think  there 
is  any  danger  (as  per  extract)  attending 
extraction  at  any  stage  of  alveolar  infection  T 

VI.  If  so,  what  dangers,  and  for  what  rea- 
aonsi 

Dr.  G.  V.  Black, 

Br.  Black's  answer  is  as  follows : 

I  suppose  this  is  a  eontinuatioo  of  the  dis- 
cossion  that  has  been  going  on  for  years,  cer- 
tain writers  and  clinicians  opposing  the  ex- 
traction of  teeth  during  the  acute  periods  of 
alveolar  abscess.  My  experience  and  obser- 
vation seem  to  warrant  me  in  saying  that 
whenever  dangaroua  symptoms  come  up  in  the 
course  of  alveolar  abscess,  the  most  certain 
way  of  abating  them  is  to  at  once  extract  the 
teeth  concerned.  In  sayia^  this,  I  do  not  wish 
to  infer  that  this  will  in  every  case  relieve 
the  symptoms  or  bring  about  a  radical  cure 
of  the  case,  but  the  rule  is,  that  it  is  the 
safest  procedure.  It  is  usually  the  continu- 
ation of  severe  inflammatory  and  suppura- 
tive processes  that  causes  wide  necrosis  of 
bone  and  septicemia,  and  in  my  observation 
the  occurrence  of  septicemia,  particularly,  is 
the  most  dangerous  feature  of  alveolar  ab- 
scess. 

As  to  pneumonia  occurring  from  these  in- 
fections, I  have  no  knowledge,  having  never 
seen  a  case,  and  should  not  say  that  such 
a  thing  is  impossible;  yet  taking  all  the  cir- 
mmstances  into  consideration,  it  does  seem 
rather  improbable.  I  have  had  personal 
knowledge  of  three  cases  of  abscess  of  the 
luQf^  resulting  from  the  injection  of  cnrbolic 
acid  for  the  radical  cure  of  piles.  In  these 
cases  the  carbolic  acid  was  injected  into  a 
mass  of  loose  and  veiy  vascular  tissue ;  prob- 
ably eoagnla  at  once  entered  the  veins  and 
were  eonreyed  to  the  heart,  and  from  the 
heart  to  the  hmgs,  where  ihej  lodged.  The 
chances  tat  ewsh  an  oceurrmce  from  alveolar 
abseesa  are  not  neuly  bo  good  as  they  would 


be  from  such  tissue  as  that  in  which  the 
carbolic  acid  was  injected.  In  these  cases  of 
alveolar  abscess  the  tissues  are  filled  with 
the  inflammatory  products,  and  the  vessels 
for  the  most  part  are  closed,  giving  conditions 
which  are  exactly  the  opposite  of  the  cases 
I  have  stated,  in  which  the  floating  away  of 
coagula  in  the  bloo'd-streams  would  be  least 
probable,  and  certainly  would  occur  least 
often.  While  this  seems  to  me  the  case,  it 
may  be  possible  that  I  have  overlooked  cases 
of  pneumonia — or  so-called  pneumonia — re- 
sulting from  the  transplantation  of  micro- 
organisms to  the  lungs,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
think  that  this  should  occur  in  any  consider- 
able number  of  cases  without  there  having 
been  more  explicit  observations  of  them. 

In  your  fifth  question  you  ask,  "Do  you 
think  there  is  any  danger  attending  extrac- 
tion, at  any  stage  of  alveolar  infection!" 
I  w  ill  say  in  answer  to  this  that  there  is  often 
danger  of  septicemia  resulting  from  alveo- 
lar infection.  I  think  that  the  extraction 
of  the  teeth  in  these  conditions  is  the  best 
way  to  a\'ert  the  danger,  though  it  may  not 
always  be  successful.  As  to  the  general  sub- 
ject, I  will  say  that  there  are  quite  a  number 
of  deaths  occurring  from  infections  in  con- 
nection with  alveolar  abscess  that  are  not 
being  reported  as  such.  [Italics  mine. — G.  B. 
M.]  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  get  the  history 
of  these  cases,  and  to  judge  from,  my  own 
observations,  they  are  all  deaths  from  sep- 
tieemenia.  Several  have  occurred  in  Chicago, 
and  I  have  reports  of  a  number  of  others ;  in 
my  practice  death  has  been  very  narrowly 
averted  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases. 
All  of  these  have  taken  on  the  phase  of  sep- 
ticemia, and  in  none  of  them,  that  I  know  of, 
has  lung  trouble  of  any  kind  formed  a  prin- 
cipal item  in  the  conditions  found.  The 
danger  to  life  from  alveolar  abscess  is  not  at 
all  sufficiently  recognized,  and  in  my  opinion, 
deaths  occurring  from  this  cause  should  be 
carefully  reported  Mrith  all  the  attendant 
symptoms,  until  such  time  as  the  dental  pro- 
fession, and  the  medical  as  well,  recognize 
these  dangers  and  the  particular  directions 
that  the  malady  induced  takes. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Kirk. 
Dr.  Kirk's  letter  is  as  follows : 

In  the  first  place,  the  statement  quoted  is 
a  very  general  one,  and  would  have  been  more 
satisfactory — and  I  may  say  of  more  scien- 
tific value — if  the  author  of  the  paper  had 
cited  oases  of  this  character  in  which  the  in- 
dications were  sufficiently  strong  to  leave  no 
reasonable  ground  for  doubt  that  the  fatal 
pneumonia  arose  from  an  infection  na  the 
abscessed  teeth ;  and  it  would  have  been  still 
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more  interesting  and  important  if  he  could 
show  by  cases  that  it  was  the  operation  of  ex- 
traction of  the  abscessed  teeth  that  led  to 
the  lung  infection,  and  that  it  was  not  the 
inflammatory  condition  that  necessitated  the 
extraction  of  the  teeth  whidb  was  the  cause 
of  the  lung  infection. 

It  has  been  pretty  clearly  made  out  through 
bacteriological  reBearehes,  first,  that  the  pneu- 
mococcua  is  a  nearly  constant  inhabitiuit  of 
the  human  mouth;  some  authorities  assert 
that  in  as  high  as  eighty  p«  cent,  of  human 
mouths  the  pneumococcus  is  to  be  found;  and 
it  is  still  further  i^etty  clearly  made  out  bj 
laboratory  research  that  the  pneumocoociu  is 
one  of  the  principal  exciters  of  inflammatory 
conditions  in  the  pericemental  membrane,  and 
Oiat  the  infection  of  the  perioementid  mem- 
brane may,  and  usually  does,  take  place  via 
the  pulp-canal,  when  that  canal  is  exposed; 
and  that  it  may  take  place  through  the  blood- 
current,  or  possibly  through  the  gingival 
margin,  in  eases  where  the  pulp-canal  is  not 
open,  but  where  we  have  that  type  of  abscwa 
which  has  been  called  pericemental  abscess — 
that  is  to  say,  abscess  upon  teeth  with  living 
pulps.  The  pneumococcus  is  apparently  the 
exciter  of  the  initial  pericemental  inflamma- 
tion, and  when  the  inflammation  is  once 
lighted  up,  the  bacteria  of  pus-formation  in- 
vade the  tissue,  forming  a  true  abscess.  Un- 
der these  conditions,  as  you  will  see,  an  in- 
oculation' of  the  tissues  by  the  pneumococcus 
has  occurred  even  before  the  tooth  is  ex- 
tracted, and  it  is  questionable  to  my  mind 
that  the  extraction  of  a  tooth  under  con- 
ditions of  active  inflammation  from  such  an 
infection  adds  one  iota  of  danger  to  the  sub- 
sequent infection  of  the  lung.  On  gen- 
eral principles  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it 
is  good  surgery  to  remove  such  an  abscessed 
tooth,  because  its  infected  pericemental  mem- 
brane is  the  focus  of  inflammation,  and  be- 
cause in  the  majority  of  cases  the  removal 
of  a  tooth  which  is  the  focus  of  infection 
tends  to  relieve  the  inflammation;  or,  other- 
wise stated,  on  general  principles  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  in  cases  where  a  secondary 
pulmooaiy  infection  occurs,  it  would  happen 
equally  whether  the  tooth  were  extracted  or 
not.  It  is  good  surgery  and  rational  thera- 
peutics to  remove  the  source  of  infection  in 
all  cases,  and  X  cannot  see  that  the  retention 
of  the  tooth  would  reduce  the  chances  of  the 

ftulmonary  infection  in  any  case  where  it  was 
ikely  to  occur  from  a  dental  origin. 

I  never  have  known  of  a  case  where  I  could 
reasonably  trace  out  a  connection  between  a 
dento-alveolar  abscess  and  subsequent  pneu- 
monia. I  have,  however,  seen  cases  of  exten- 
sive necrosis  of  the  lower  jaw,  with  exfoli- 
ation of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  alveolar 


border  and  loss  of  a  number  of  sound  teeth, 
due  to  infection  from  the  pneumococcus,  and 
where  that  organism  was  definitely  detenuiiwd 
by  well-known  research  methods  to  have  beai 
the  exciter  of  the  necrotic  inflammation,  and 
where  the  original  point  of  entry  was  throng 
the  opea  canal  of  a  carious  tooUi. 

You  will  see  from  the  forcing  that  I  eta- 
not  take  the  ground  which  the  author  of  tbt 
extract  appears  to  take— that  there  is  dangor 
in  the  extraction  per  «e.  I  should  no  mm 
hesitate  to  extract  an  Infected  tootih  than  I 
would  to  ranove  a  splinter  which  was  the 
carrier  of  infection  and  cause  of  auj^pniatioB 
somewhere  in  the  tissues  of  the  body.  There 
is  a  very  palpable  danger  in  caaes  of  extnc- 
tion  during  abscess  of  a  tooth  that  the  ei- 
tractor  may  be  charged  with  eaiuing  the  in- 
fection, beoiuse  the  removal  of  a  tooth  doee 
not,  in  all  cases,  cure  the  abscess. 


Dr.  Q.  V.  I.  Brown. 
Dr.  Brown's  letter  is  as  follows: 

No.  I.  I  heartily  agree  with  the  statement* 
of  Dr.  Morris,  and  am  glad  to  see  attention 
called  to  the  more  serious  aspect  of  diseases 
of  the  teeth  and  alveolar  structures  in  re- 
lation to  fatal  results.  My  own  work  bang 
almost  wholly  confined  to  hospital  cases,  ra«h 
conditions  as  the  extract  refers  to  naturally 
come  under  my  observation  more  than  ordi- 
narily would  be  the  case  in  office  practice; 
and  I  have  constantly  endeavored,  during  the 
past  few  years,  to  bring  forward  the  idea  of 
the  fatal  possibilities  that  lie  directly  in  line 
with  many  pathologic  affections  that  dentiBts 
commonly  undertake  to  treat.  The  only  crit- 
icism that  might  be  made  with  regard  to  the 
extract  is  the  fact  that  it  lays  so  much  stRSS 
upon  pneumonia,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fset, 
the  pneumococcus  and  its  direct  results  aif 
only  a  pari  of  tiie  pathogmic  enemies  to  ba 
feared.  How  many  lives  dentists  could  have 
saved  with  a  better  knowledge  of  pathology 
will  never  be  known.  How  many  they  may 
save  can  only  be  discovered  by  actively  bring- 
ing forward  the  urgency  of  aueh  cotsiders- 
tiona,  and  as  your  questions  appear  to  be 
most  timely  in  leading  in  this  direetioa,  it 
gives  me  pleasure  to  answer  as  fully  as  pos- 
sible under  the  circiunstances. 

My  answer  to  No.  II  must  be — Yes,  subject 
to  explanations  of  No.  III. 

In  question  No.  Ill  one  must  differentiate 
between  acute  and  chronic  conditions;  be- 
tween those  in  which  there  is  general  mani- 
festation of  toxic  influences ;  between  ou»  is 
which  large  gatherings  of  pus  can  readily 
be  evacuated  without  exposing  freshly  iqM 
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resKis  to  infection,  as  might  be  the  case  un- 
der immediate  extraction,  and  between  those 
patients  in  whom  blood  examination  shows 
marked  deficiency  of  those  elements  upon 
which  dependence  must  be  placed  in  battling 
against  septic  dangers.  Often  the  question  is 
a  %'ery  difficult  one  to  decide,  i.e.  whether  the 
danger  is  greater  in  allowing  the  direct  cause 
t>i  irritation  and  infection  to  remain  while 
other  measures  are  employed  to  give  relief, 
instead  of  resorting  to  immediate  extraction, 
or  whether  the  complete  removal  of  the  ex- 
citing cause  would  give  more  prompt  relief, 
and  in  the  end  be  safer. 

Question  No.  IV  does  not  appear  to  be  quite 
clear. 

Question  Ho.  V  appears  to  have  been  al- 
ready answered.  No.  VI  is  partly  answered 
by  the  cases  quoted  in  the  inclosed  reprint, 
in  two  of  which  the  patients  died  irom  what 
appeared  quite  insignificant  causes.  In  one 
case  the  trouble  began  in  the  region  of  the 
third  molar,  and  ended  in  coma  and  death. 
In  the  other  case  there  was  no  more  serious 
appearance  than  that  of  ulcerative  stomatitis 
and  pyorrhea  alveolaria,  yet  each  oi:gan  of 
the  man's  body  showed  round-cell  infiltration 
and  deigenerative  processes  similar  to  those 
shown  in  sections  taken  from  the  mouth.  One 
other  case,  a  more  recent  one,  might  properly 
be  reported  in  this  connection.  A  man  came 
to  me  for  operation  at  my  clinic  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa.  I  refused  to  operate  unless 
he  would  delay  it  long  enough  to  enable  blood, 
urine,  and  other  examinations  to  be  made. 
He  went  to  a  general  surgical  clinic  in  order 
to  have  immediate  operation  for  the  cure  of 
what  appeared  to  be  a  disturbance  of  the 
lower  incisors,  with  necrosis  of  the  surround- 
ing* alveolar  structures.  A  general  surgeon 
undertook  the  case  and  performed  the  oper- 
ation at  once,  with  the  result  that  the  patient 
died  upon  the  operating  table. 

Undoubtedly,  in  vast  numbers  of  cases  with 
ooaditions  of  otherwise  reasonably  good  health 
upon  the  part  of  infected  individuals,  the  most 
prompt  and  efficient  method  of  giving  relief 
is  by  removal  of  the  direct  cause  of  infection, 
whether  it  be  tooth  or  alveolar  structures; 
but  when  the  blood  examination  shows  that 
the  hemoglobin  is  lower  than  normal,  and  the 
blood  corpuscles  are  disarranged  in  tlieir  nu- 
merical proportiona  to  a  degree  indicative  of 
disease;  or  when  temperature  and  pulse  or 
urine  or  bacterial  conditions  present  indlcar 
tions  of  serious  pathologic  disturbance,  the 
qoesticai  of  these  or  other  physical  signs  of 
diminished  bodily  resistance  must  be  weighed 
carefully  against  the  local  demands  for  im- 
nwdiate  intervntion.  It  is  my  invariable 
pnwtiee,  wherever  possible,  to  have  euch  ex- 
tminations  made  in  cases  where  the  symptoms 


indicate  rather  serious  conditions.  This  has 
been  a  great  safeguard  to  me,  and  I  know  of 
no  other  means  by  which  one  may  safely  ar- 
rive at  a  true  understanding  of  individual 
conditions  upon  which  a  decision  as  to  the 
method  of  procedure  must  be  based. 

Dr.  R.  Ottolengui. 
Dr.  Ottolengui's  letter  is  as  follows : 

In  reply  to  your  inquiries  regarding  extrac- 
tion of  teeth  in  the  presence  of  pericementitis 
and  alveoUr  abscess,  I  beg  to  state  that  in  my 
opinion  the  tooth  should  be  removed,  and  I 
should  not  hesitate  to  do  so.  I  do  believe, 
however,  that  Dr.  Morris  has  issued  a  word  of 
warning  that  might  well  he  heeded  by  the 
profession.  One  trouble  of  the  present  status 
is  that  a  number  of  men  send  extracting  cases 
to  a  specialist  The  dentist  seems  to  think 
that  his  care  of  the  case  ceases  with  the  rec- 
ommendation. On  the  other  hand,  the  special- 
ist too  often  dismisses  the  patient  after  ex- 
tracting the  tooth  and  receiving  his  fee.  The 
result  is  that  the  wound  receives  no  after- 
care. In  my  practice,  when  T  send  a  patient 
to  a  specialist  for  the  removal  of  a  tooth,  I 
either  have  it  definitely  understood  that  he  is 
to  continue  the  treatment  of  the  case  until  the 
wound  is  healed,  or  I  take  charge  of  that 
portion  of  the  work  myself.  In  other  words, 
the  removal  of  a  tooth,  especially  in  the  pres- 
ence of  infection,  demands  the  same  surc^cal 
after-care  as  would  be  accorded  to  similar 
conditions  elsewhere  in  the  body. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Hofkeinz. 

Dr.  Hofheinz's  letter  is  as  follows: 

In  answer  to  your  questions  I  beg  to  say — 

(1)  That  there  is  infinitely  more  danger 
in  leaving  an  abscessed  tooth  in  its  socket  too 
long  than  there  can  be  in  its  removal. 

(2)  I  should  never  hesitate  to  extract  in 
cases  of  pericemental  or  alveolar  abscess,  pro- 
viding I  could  not  by  other  means  restore  the 
surrounding  tissues  to  a  normal  condition. 

(3)  Causes  of  all  pus-formation  should  be 
well  and  carefully  differentiated.  If  due  to 
a  local  affection,  cure  can  certainly  be  much 
easier  obtained  than  if  it  were  due  to  a  ays- 
temie  diathe^. 

(4)  I  can  see  no  danger  in  extraction;  ft 
means  in  most  cases  simply  the  removal  ot 
the  cause — the  ratimal  treatment  of  all  die* 
eases. 

Septic  pneumonia,  embolic  pneumonia,  if 
at  all  due  to  abscessed  teeth,  are  not  due  to 
the  extraction  of  the  diseased  teeth  per  w. 
They  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  teeth  were 
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not  extracted  in  time,  thuB  allowing  the  pus 
to  be  absorbed,  and  to  produce  a  remote  septic 
condition. 

Dr.  M.  I.  Schamberg. 

Dr.  M.  I.  Schamberg  replies  as  fol- 
lows : 

I  was  present  at  the  meeting  at  which  Dr. 
Robert  T.  Morris  read  the  paper  from  which 
you  have  taken  the  extract  quoted  in  your 
letter.  In  the  discussion  of  the  paper,  my  re- 
marks were  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  the 
essayist  in  regard  to  the  danger  of  removing 
abscessed  teeth  during  the  acute  stage,  and 
I  am  still  convinced,  owing  to  many  cases 
which  I  have  seen,  that  more  harm  will  result 
from  the  advocacy  of  the  retention  of  such 
teeth  than  from  their  prompt  removal.  Un- 
fortunately, Dr.  Morris'  statements  in  regard 
to  the  frequency  of  deaths  following  extrac- 
tion are  irrefutable,  but  he  has  not  arrived  at 
the  actual  cause  of  these  fatal  tenninations. 
Death  in  such  eases  occurs  in  spite  of  the 
removttl  of  the  cause  of  infection,  rather  than 
because  of  it.  Teeth  are  retained  for  too  long 
a  period,  in  an  attempt  to  await  the  passing 
of  the  acute  stage,  during  which  time  the 
suppuration  makes  more  progress,  and  the 
system  of  the  patient  becomes  undermined. 
Septicemia  and  pyemia  are  the  natural  re- 
sults of  the  prolonged  retention  of  pus.  It  is 
an  interesting  observation  that  Dr.  Morris  has 
made,  that  such  cases  exhibit  evidences  of 
embolic  pneumonia. 

I  never  hesitate  to  extract  a  tooth  because 
of  an  acute  infection,  if  I  am  reasonably  sure 
that  the  tooth  should  be  sacrificed.  If  an 
acute  abscess  can  be  induced  to  subside,  and 
the  tooth  be  conserved  by  an  incision  of  the 
gum  tissue  or  a  puncture  of  the  process,  I 
believe  this  to  be  the  best  means  of  dealing 
with  abscesses  during  the  acute  stage;  not 
because  I  fear  the  consequences  of  taking  out 
the  tooth,  but  rather  to  save  what  may  be 
a  valuable  masticating  oi^n.  To  say  thai 
"the  extraction  of  a  tooth  during  the  active 
process  of  inflammation  or  suppuration  is 
without  danger"  would  he  a  mis-statement, 
unless  it  were  added,  '  providing  the  case  was 
handled  as  the  careful  surgeon  would  treat 
any  other  inflamed  or  infected  wound."  Oom- 
plications  will  arise  in  the  extraction  of 
teeth  so  long  as  operators  fail  to  realize  the 
importance  of  dealing  with  this  operation  as 
similar  conditions  are  handled  in  other  parts 
of  the  body. 

CONCLDDINO  REMARKS. 

There  has  been,  and  there  is  today,  a 
general  lack  of  sterilization  of  the  oral 


cavity  before  and  after  extraction.  To 
the  knowledge  cf  the  writer,  no  anti-  or 
post-extraction  sterilization  of  the  mouttu 
of  the  patients  is  insisted  upon  in  our 
colleges.  In  the  eight  years  of  his  dental 
experience,  he  has  yet  to  see  the  practi- 
tioner who  sterilizes  instruments  aad 
field  of  operation  before  and  after  extrac- 
tion. To  neglect  this  important  operation 
is  criminal  malpractice.  One  must  in- 
struct the  patient  as  to  the  proper  care 
after  extraction.  The  extraction  of  a 
diseased  tooth  surrounded  by  diseased 
tissues  is  a  source  of  great  danger  to  the 
patient.  If  you  send  the  latter  to  a  spe- 
cialist, see  to  it  that  either  the  specialist 
or  yourself  treats  the  wound  as  a  surgeon 
would.  Patients  are  more  lax  in  return* 
ing  after  extraction  than  after  any  other 
operation. 

The  idea  that  the  saliva  is  in  any  way 
germicidal  is  an  erroneous  view,  as  hsA 
been  brought  out  by  Miller's  experi- 
ments. They  have  established  the  fact 
that  neither  the  oral  fluids  nor  their  sep- 
arate constitnents  (mucus,  potassium, 
sulfocyanid,  etc.)  have  the  power  to  ar- 
rest or  even  perceptibly  retard  the  growth 
of  bacteria. 

"Aseptic  surgery  is  the  only  surgery 
known  today  by  men  of  established  repu- 
tation. It  is  just  as  true  of  the  dental  as 
of  medical  work.  Those  who  adopt  it 
least  will  always  be  the  last."  The  writer 
does  not  wish  to  step  into  the  field  of 
oral  prophylaxis,  but  is  of  the  opinion 
that  that  field  has  just  awakened  to  it!> 
infancy.  We  do  not  know,  cannot  see, 
nor  are  we  able  to  realize  the  tremen- 
dous benefits  to  humanity  that  oral  pro- 
phylaxis will  accomplish  in  the  futiire. 
The  public  will  come  to  us  as  a  pro- 
fession for  preventive  medicine,  and  we 
will  then'  be  the  professional  men  par 
excellence.  Our  field  is  going  past  that 
of  medicine  in  its  relation  to  hu- 
manity's welfare.  We  are  going  to  pre- 
vent illness,  not  cure  it  after  it  has 
arrived. 

En  resume,  we  see  that  it  is  often  a 
very  serious  affair  to  extract  teeth  the 
seat  of  pericemental  infection;  that  there 
is  danger  of  systemic  infections  and 
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death,  and  that  the  determmation  of  the 
cause  of  the  infection  is  a  matter  of  care- 
ful diagnosing.  When  an  infection  is 
developing  in  the  alveolus  or  contigaous 
membranes,  the  micro-organisms  pro- 
liferate rapidly,  and  we  should  be  careful 
not  to  injure  or  shock  the  focus  of  infec- 
tion before  the  period  of  active  phagocy- 
tosis. The  proper  time  to  extract,  if  ex- 
traction be  found  advisable,  is  when 
either  aide,  bacteria  or  leucocytes,  is 
shown  to  have  been  the  victim,  as  is  evi- 


denced either  by  tissue  infiltration  on  one 
side  (bacteria  winning)  or  diminished 
periostitis  on  the  other  (leucocytes  win- 
ning). 

Let  us  do  away  with  any  possibility  of 
infections  by  cautious  diagnosis  and 
aseptic  surgery. 

The  writer  disclaims  originality  in  this 
paper,  but  ventures  to  hope  that  it  may 
stimulate  thought  and  action  upon  a 
problem  of  such  great  importance  to  the 
profession,  and  above  all,  to  human^ity. 


BECBEATION  FOR  THE  DENTIST. 


By  B.  HOU.T  SMITH.  M.Dm  D.D.9.,  Baltlmare,  Hd. 


(Bead  before  the  Sontheni  Dental  Society  of  New  Jersey,  Camden,  May  Ifi,  1907.) 


WEBSTER  gives  as  a  definition  of 
recreation,  "The  art  of  re-creat- 
ing ;  the  state  of  being  re-created ; 
refreshment  of  the  strength  and  spirits 
after  toil;  amusement;  diversion;  sport.*' 
Accepting  this  as  my  definition,  I  make 
no  apology  to  your  society  for  the  selec- 
tion of  the  topic  of  this  paper.  While 
I  am  willing  to  defer  to  those  who  advo- 
cate a  strenuous  devotion  to  duty  on  the 
part  of  members  of  our  cult,  I  am  here 
to  contend  that  '^strenuous  devotion"  to 
duty  comprehends  in  a  broad  sense  a 
devotion  to  the  protection  of  these  bodies 
and  minds  of  ours,  and  the  re-creation  of 
the  tired,  worn  and  fagged  remains  into 
a  joyous,  courageous,  and  wholesome 
body  and  spirit. 

In  order  to  approach  the  subject  so 
that  application  of  my  contentions  may 
be  made  to  d^tists,  I  make  the  state< 
ment  that  from  my  observation  dentists 
are  the  hardest-worked  professional  men 
of  whom  I  have  any  knowledge ;  that  they 
work  under  more  trying  circumstances 
and  for  longer  hours.  A  hard  day  at  the 
chair  will  take  more  out  of  a  man  than 
will  anything  I  know  of;  and  yet  the 
careful  and  successful  practitioner  must 
recognize  that  in  each  successive  opera- 


tion the  operator  should  feel  and  be  at 
his  best,  or  failure  may  result.  Ijet  us 
compare  his  work  with  that  of  some 
other  specialists. 

The  oculist,  or  the  throat  and  nose 
specialist,  between  the  hours  of  9  a.m. 
and  1  or  possibly  2  p.m.,  sits  in  his  chair 
making  examinations,  and  wielding  his 
spray,  applicator,  curette,  or  knife.  Pos- 
sibly, after  an  hour  for  lunch,  he  may 
spend  one  or  two  hours  in  the  afternoon 
at  the  hospital  or  infirmary.  His  patient>> 
follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession, 
none  of  them  staying  longer  than  n  {ew 
moments,  and  he  charges  a  fee  of  from 
two  to  five  dollars  for  each  treatment. 
The  gynecologist  and  the  general  surgeon 
operate  for  only  a  few  hours  of  ti  e  day, 
and  usually  they  are  surrounded  by  an 
army  of  assistants  and  nurses,  who  aid 
them  in  their  operations  and  assume 
entire  charge  of  the  patients.  The  gen- 
eral practitioner  of  medicine  may  have 
longer  hours,  but  between  calls  he  has 
the  grateful  outdoors,  the  relief  from 
the  monotony  of  one  room,  and  he  live^* 
in  an  atmosphere  of  adulation;  he  is 
constantly  made  to  feel  that  he  and  Ood 
are  the  great  dispensers  of  healing  and 
comfort.    I  do  not  deny  that  his  heart 
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is  often  wrung  fay  the  suffering  of  his 
patients,  but  in  general  he  does  what 
he  can,  and  is  possessed  of  an  easy  con- 
science and  a  serene  mind. 

THE  STRAIN  UPON  THE  DENTIST. 

How  is  it  with  the  dentist?  The  aver- 
age city  dentist  operates  from  8  or  9 
o'clock  A.M.  to  5  or  6  p.m.,  with  a  brief 
half-hour  for  lunch,  and  he  does  this 
six  and  (more's  the  shame!)  sometimes 
seven  days  a  week.  He  spends  his  mtire 
working  time  in  an  atmosphere  of  ten- 
sion; for  say  what  you  will  about  ''pain^ 
less  dentistry*' — about  kind  and  gentle 
treatment — the  average  patient  of  today 
has  not  outgrown  the  dread  commonly 
entertained  yesterday  of  dental  opera^ 
tions.  The  attitude  of  mind  and  body 
is  seldom  natural,  and  the  practitioner 
is  often  sorely  taxed  to  restore  compara- 
tive composure,  or  an  equilibrium  which 
will  allow  the  patient  to  submit  to  the 
tedious  and  difficult  operation.  This 
mental  condition  of  the  patient  is  no 
small  factor  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  a 
day's  work,  for  who  can  deny  that,  if  it 
were  equally  pleasant  to  patient  and  op- 
erator, great  restfulness  and  delight 
might  be  gotten  out  of  the  successful 
accomplisWent  of  an  operation.  The 
evolution  of  graceful  and  natural  forms 
under  the  manipulation  of  our  fingers, 
and  the  restoration  to  normal  type  of 
marred  and  faulty  conditions  in  the  oral 
cavity,  are  more  than  interesting.  The 
joy  of  recreation  is  a  great  and  lasting 
joy,  and  it  is  in  a  measure  a  great  source 
of  stimulus  and  inspiration  in  the  aver- 
age day's  work.  Its  accomplishment, 
however,  is  often  made  impossible  by  the 
nervous  condition  of  the  patient,  and 
then  the  sorrow  of  not  having  done  the 
best  adds  greatly  to  the  weight  of  the 
care  of  the  day. 

Again,  the  dentist,  however  careful, 
cannot  perform  his  daily  task  under  the 
most  salutary  conditions.  Do  what  he 
will  as  to  ventilation,  he  is  constantly  in- 
haling the  exhalations  of  his  patients; 
he  is  often  uncovering  and  liberating 
mephitic  gases,  or  is  inhaling  breaths 
freighted  with  the  products  of  suppura- 


tion and  decomposition  in  catarrhal  and 

other  inflammations — not  the  least  dis- 
agreeable of  which  is  found  in  the  moaths 
or  pyorrheal  patients. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  during 
all  these  long  hours  the  dentist  is  stand- 
log  in  a  strained  and  unnaitural  attitude, 
often  on  one  foot,  pedaling  the  engine 
with  the  other.  He  is  constantly  taied 
by  the  necessity  of  focusing  his  sight 
and  the  effort  of  adapting  his  flngeis  to 
a  small  area.  He  spends  his  days  in  try- 
ing to  keep  his  patient  in  just  the  right 
position;  ^e  mouth  open  just  so  mach; 
the  patient  quiet;  the  tongue  out  of  the 
way;  the  site  of  the  operation  free  from 
moiffture,  etc.  Is  it  any  wonder  tJut 
six  or  even  seven  o'clock  finds  him  "all 
in" — and,  in  some  instances,  trying  to 
restore  normal  tone  by  resort  to  stunn- 
lants? 

In  observations  extending  over  twenh*- 
siz  years,  I  have  found  some  of  the 
brightest  and  best  men  of  my  acqnain- 
tance  broken  in  health  and  periodically 
incapacitated  for  service ;  old  and  worn, 
and — as  a  classmate  of  mine  recently  ex- 
pressed it  to  me  in  spewing  of  himself— 
with  little  or  no  heart  for  their  work,  and 
no  capacity  for  the  enjoyment  of  life. 
Sad  as  it  may  seem,  we  are  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  working  life  of  a  den- 
tist is  of  short  duration.  The  medical 
practitioner  is  esteemed  and  respected 
even  though  the  frost  of  age  may  haie 
left  its  mark  in  his  hair;  he  may  totter 
on  his  feet  and  stumble  in  his  speech, 
but  bis  patients  will  yet  love  bim  and 
patronize  him.  Not  so  with  the  dentist; 
his  efficiency  impaired,  he  is  quickly  dis- 
carded. Aside  from  these  considerations, 
the  overworked,  the  too -much-taxed  pra^ 
titioner,  is  a  prey  to  every  ailment;  he 
loses  time  because  of  illnesg,  accom- 
plishes his  tasks  with  great  diificnlty— 
and  who  can  suppose  he  does  tbem  as 
well !  He  is  often  not  really  fit  No  oh 
is  more  exacting  as  to  the  fitness  of  his 
instruments  and  machinery,  bat  many 
times  he  is  indifferent  to  the  demands  of 
nature,  and  makes  no  oonscientiona  ef- 
fort to  conserve  his  vital  forces.  In  the 
last  year  I  have  known  of  a  score  or  mon 
active  practitioners,  about  my  age,  who 
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haye  completely  gone  to  pieces  because  of 
ovenrork.  In  many  of  these  instances 
these  men  were  originally  possessed  of 
magnificent  constitutions,  country  reared, 
and  well  equipped  physically  for  life's 
battle;  but  being  eiuier  ignorant  or  in* 
different  to  their  limitations,  they  forced 
themselves  into  a  state  of  nervous  col- 
lapse— a  condition  not  quixikly,  if  ever, 
recovered  from. 

With  this  rather  gloomy  picture  I 
might  readily  be  open  to  the  charge  of 
pessimism  if  I  had  no  solution  to  ofFer, 
but  I  think  I  have.  Most  of  us  have  con- 
ducted our  practices  along  the  lines 
adopted  by  those  with  whom  we  were 
associated  when  we  began ;  or  we  are 
gnided  by  the  customs  prevailing  in  the 
(^ces  of  our  present  professional  associ- 
ates. Again,  the  demands  made  upon  us 
by  our  patients  are  shaped  largely  by 
what  is  commonly  expected  of  the  dental 
practitioner.  He  is  supposed  to  have  cer- 
tain office  hours  because  his  brother  den- 
tists have.  Did  anyone  ever  hear  of  a 
patient  who  could  not  consult  a  throat 
specialist  because  his  office  hours  lasted 
floly  until  1  p.m.?  Yet  how  often  it  is 
made  to  appear  that  a  dentist  must  wait 
even  after  his  belated  closing  hour  to  suit 
the  convenience  of  some  unreasonable  pa- 
tient 

THE  BETTER  V7AT. 

This  is  all  wrong,  and  self-preservation 
demands  that  the  dentist  shorten  his  office 
hours.  Let  him  begin  at  8  a.m.  and  work 
vntil  2  p.m.,  for  two  or  three  afternoons 
m  the  week,  and  until  3  or  4  p.m.  the 
other  days.  I  have  done  this  ever  since 
I  began  the  practice  of  dentistry,  except 
tiiat  in  the  winter  months  I  have  worked 
for  two  aftemoom  until  4.45. 

Again,  I  would  advise  against  under- 
taking any  major  operations  after  half- 
past  1,  The  time  after  that  can  be  well 
spent  in  plastic  work,  treatments,  and  at- 
tention to  orthodontia  patients.  It  is  per- 
fectly easy  to  make  this  division  or  as- 
sortment of  patients,  and  by  so  doing 
difficult  operations  are  gotten  out  of  the 
»ay  before  one  begins  to  fag.  They  then 
are  done  at  the  time  they  can  be  well 
performed — when  the  operator  is  at  his 


best.  I  flatly  say  to  my  patients  when  I 
am  requested  to  do  a  major  operation  in 
the  afternoon,  "I  never  do  otiier  than 
minor  operations  in  the  afternoon,"  and 
that  settles  it. 

Now,  I  know  as  well  as  anyone  that  if 
by  accepting  this  plan  the  income  of  the 
office  ia  to  be  abridged,  its  proffer  is 
worse  than  useless.  The  dentist  is  not 
sufficiently  well  paid,  and  it  is  largely  his 
own  fault.  No  other  specialist  but  who 
charts  for  the  simplest  consultations, 
yet  many  dentists  change  treatments 
and  adjust  appliances  without  making 
any  charge  on  their  books.  This  ia  mani- 
festly unfair.  No  one  has  any  right  to 
take  five  minutes  of  the  dentist's  time 
without  paying  him  a  fee.  With  one 
dollar  as  the  minimum  fee,  the  ten  or  a 
dozen  stragglers  and  seekers  of  minor  at- 
tention may  be  made  to  pay  for  the  one 
or  two  hours  wisely  taken  in  the  after- 
noon for  recreation.  And  what  shall  this 
recreation  be — or  rather,  how  shall  it  be 
accomplished  ?  By  an  hour  or  two  at  the 
club?  A  rubber  or  two  at  bridge  whist, 
pitch,  or  pinochle,  or  bowling,  billiards, 
or  pool  ?  Attendance  upon  lectures  on 
psychic  research,  philanuropy,  surgery, 
medicine,  municipal  conditions?  These 
are  all  useful,  broadening  and  helpful, 
but  are  not  recreation  for  the  closing 
hours  of  the  day.  There  may  come  a  time 
for  the  indulgence  in  some  or  all  of  these, 
but  my  contention  is  that  if  the  dentist 
will  fit  himself  for  his  work  he  will  then 
be  fitted  for  these,  occasionally.  There- 
fore it  should  be  his  object,  as  it  is  to 
discharge  his  duty  to  his  patients,  to  get 
some  outdoors  every  day,  and  more  most 
days.  Let  him  make  friends  with  the 
"friendly  forest," — study  it  intelligently, 
know  ite  members  by  name,  and  visit 
them  often; — watch  the  unfolding  of 
their  leaves  in  spring,  and  bask  under 
their  leafy  shade  in  summer ; — feel  a 
personal  interest  in  individual  trees,  love 
them  enough  to  embrace  them,  to  get 
some  part  of  their  mysterious  life, 
growth,  and  helpful  beauty; — find  out 
their  secrets  and  the  secrets  of  their  com- 
panions.  Van  Dyke  says: 

"There  are  three  vines  that  belong  to 
the  ancient  forest.   Elsewhere  they  will 
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not  grow,  though  the  soil  prepared  for 
them  be  never  so  rich,  the  shade  of  the 
arbor  built  for  them  never  so  closely  and 
cunningly  woven.  Their  delicate,  thread- 
like roots  take  no  hold  upon  the  earth 
tilled  and  troubled  by  the  migers  of  man. 
The  fine  sap  that  steals  through  their 
long,  slender  limbs  pauses  and  fails  when 
they  are  watered  by  human  hands.  Si- 
lently the  secret  of  their  life  retreats  and 
shrinks  away  and  hides  itself.  But  in  the 
woods,  where  falling  leaves  and  crum- 
bling tree-trunks  and  wilting  ferns  have 
been  molded  by  Nature  into  a  deep, 
brown  humus,  clean  and  fragrant, — in  the 
woods,  where  the  sunlight  filters  green 
and  golden  through  interlacing  branches, 
and  where  pure  moisture  of  distilling 
rains  and  melting  snows  is  held  in  treas- 
ury by  never-failing  banks  of  moss, — 
under  the  verdurous  flood  of  the  forest, 
like  seaweeds  under  the  ocean  waves, 
these  three  little  creeping  vines  put  forth 
their  hands  with  joy  and  spread  over 
rock  and  hillock  and  twisted  tree-root 
and  moldering  log,  in  cloaks  and  scarves 
and  wreaths  of  tiny  evergreen  glossy 
leaves. 

"One  of  them  is  adorned  with  white 
pearls  sprinkled  lightly  over  its  robe  of 
green.  This  is  snowherry,  and  if  you 
eat  of  it  yon  will  grow  wise  in  the  wis- 
dom of  flowera.  You  will  know  where  to 
find  the  yellow  violet,  the  wake-robin, 
and  the  pink  lady-slipper,  the  scarlet 
sage  and  the  fringed  gentian.  You  will 
understand  how  the  buds  trust  themselves 
to  the  spring  in  their  unfolding,  and  how 
the  blossoms  trust  themselves  to  the  win- 
ter in  their  withering,  and  how  the  busy 
hands  of  Nature  are  ever  weaving  the 
beautiful  garment  of  life  out  of  the 
strands  of  death,  and  nothing  is  lost  that 
yields  itself  to  her  quiet  handling. 

"Another  of  the  vines  of  the  forest  is 
called  partridge-berry.  Rubies  are  hid- 
den amon^  its  foliage,  and  if  you  eat  of 
this  fruit  you  will  grow  wise  in  the  wis- 
dom of  birds.  You  will  know  where  the 
oven-bird  secretes  her  nest,  and  where  the 
woodcock  dances  in  the  air  at  night ;  the 
drumming-log  of  the  ruffled  grouse  will 
be  easy  to  find,  and  you  will  see  the  dark 
lodges  of  the  evergreen  thickets  inhabited 


by  hundreds  of  warblers.   There  will  be 

no  dead  silence  for  you  in  the  forest  any 
longer,  but  you  will  hear  sweet  and  deli- 
cate voices  on  every  side — voices  that 
you  know  and  love;  you  will  catch  the 
keynote  of  the  silver  flute  of  the  wood- 
thrush,  and  the  silver  harp  of  the  veeij, 
and  the  silver  bells  of  the  hermit;  tad 
something  in  your  heart  will  answer  to 
them  all.  In  the  frosty  stillness  of  Oc- 
tober nights  you  will  see  the  airy  tribes 
flitting  across  the  moon,  following  flie 
secret  call  that  guides  them  southward. 
In  the  calm  brightness  of  winter  sun- 
shine, filling  Weltered  copses  with 
warmth  and  cheer,  you  will  watch  the 
lingering  bluebirds,  robins,  and  song- 
sparrows  playing  at  summer,  while  the 
chickadees  and  the  juncos  and  the  cross- 
bills make  merry  in  the  wind-swept  fields. 
In  the  lucent  mornings  of  April  you  will 
hear  your  old  friends  coming  home  to 
you — phcebe,  and  oriole,  and  yellow- 
throat,  and  redwing,  and  tanager,  and 
catbird.  When  they  call  to  you  and 
greet  you,  you  will  understand  that  "Si- 
ture  knows  a  secret  for  which  man  hai" 
never  found  a  word — the  secret  that  tells 
itself  in  song. 

"The  third  of  the  forest  vines  is  wood- 
magic.  It  bears  neither  fiower  nor  fmit 
Its  leaves  are  hardly  to  be  distingui^ 
from  the  leaves  of  the  other  vines.  Per- 
haps they  are  a  little  rounder  than  the 
snowben'/s,  a  little  more  pointed  than 
the  partridge-berry's ;  sometimes  yoa 
might  mistake  them  for  the  one.  some- 
times for  the  other.  No  marks  of  warn- 
ing have  been  written  upon  them.  If  jon 
find  them,  it  is  your  fortune ;  if  you  taste 
them,  it  is  your  fate. 

"For  as  you  browse  your  way  throngh 
the  forest,  nipping  here  and  there  a  roey 
leaf  of  young  wintergreen,  a  fragrant 
emerald  tip  of  balsam  fir,  a  twig  of  spicy 
birch,  if  by  chance  you  pluck  the  leaves 
of  the  wood-magic  and  eat  them,  you  wiil 
not  know  what  you  have  done,  but  the 
enchantment  of  the  tree-land  will  enter 
your  heart,  and  the  charm  of  the  wild- 
wood  will  flow  through  your  veins. 

"You  will  never  get  away  from  it.  The 
sighing  of  the  wind  through  the  pine 
trees,  and  the  laughter  of  the  stream  in 
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itB  rapids,  will  sound  through  all  your 
dreams.  On  beds  of  silken  softness  you 
will  long  for  the  sleep-song  of  whispering 
leaves  above  your  head,  and  the  stnell  of 
a  conch  of  balsam  boughs.  At  tables 
spread  with  dainty  fare  you  will  be  hun- 
gry for  the  joy  of  the  hunt,  and  for  the 
angler's  sylvan  feast.  In  proud  cities 
you  will  weary  for  the  sight  of  a  moun- 
tain trail ;  in  great  cathedrals  you  will 
think  of  the  long,  arching  aisles  ot  the 
woodland;  and  in  the  noisy  solitude  of 
crowded  streets  you  will  hone  after  the 
friendly  forest.  This  is  what  will  happen 
to  you  if  you  eat  the  leaves  of  that  little 
vine,  wood-magic." 

Maybe  the  dentist  will  never  taste  of 
these  beauties,  and  yet  may  have  oppor- 
tunity to  indulge  in  some  fad  of  raising 
roses,  shrubs,  or  trees.  Then  let  hira  say 
with  Whittier: 

I  know  not  how  in  other  lands 

The  changing  seasons  come  and  go; 
What  splendor  falls  on  Syrian  sands, 
\Miat  purple  lights  on  Alpine  sno^v! 
Nor  how  the  pomp  of  sunrise  waits 
On  Venice  at  her  water-gates; 
A  dream  alone  to  me  is  Amo's  vale, 
And  the  Alhambra's  halla  irre  but  a  trav- 
eler's tale. 
Yet  he  who  wanders  widest  lifts 
No  more  of  Beauty's  jealous  veil 
Than  he  who  from  his  doorway  sees 
The  miracle  of  dowers  and  trees. 

To  those  who  cannot  have  their  plot  of 
ground,  and  whose  urban  life  denies  a 
"sub,"  let  me  advise  golf.  Every  city 
affords  opportunity  for  membership  in  a 
golf  course,  and  the  game  tends  to  a  for- 
getfulness  of  all  else.  With  his  feet 
treading  the  soft,  velvety  grass ;  his  eyes 
restfully  contemplating  the  broad  ex- 
panse of  green  sward ;  his  ariiis  and  t>ody 
engaged  in  the  comfortable  exercise  and 
friendly  competition  of  the  game,  and 


his  lungs  refreshed  by  the  pure  air  of 
heaven,  the  fagged  and  weary  man  is 
made  over.  Two  hours  at  this  will  set 
him  up  for  the  day  to  follow,  and  give 
him  some  appreciation  of  the  benefits  of 
sleep — "Nature's  sweet  restorer.**  And 
right  here  let  me  say  that  the  man  who 
knows  he  has  a  hard  day's  work  before 
him  has  no  business  with  late  hours.  As 
with  the  athlete,  the  dentist  in  preparing 
for  his  daily  contest  must  keep  training 
hours  and  remember  the  morrow  when 
much  is  expected  of  him.  Dr.  Osier  once 
said,  in  effect,  that  by  the  greetings  of 
students  at  the  breakfast  table  one  could 
tell  what  time  they  went  to  bed  the  night 
before.  The  buoyant  courage  in  the  one 
offset  by  surly  discontent  in  the  other 
made  it  easy  to  distinguish  the  early  from 
the  late  bird. 

And  then  let  us  understand  that  this 
is  not  to  be  simply  a  physical  recreation, 
for  what  body  could  be  fresh  and  ready 
for  toil  with  nagging  and  drooping  spirit  ? 
The  physical  giant  has  been  known  to  fal- 
ter and  fail  because  his  heart  was  not  in 
the  task — his  spirit  was  stale.  Not  so 
those  who  go  to  nature  for  their  refresh- 
ment and  recreation.  God  has  planted  in 
the  human  heart  a  mighty  interest  in  His 
wondrous  works.  Man's  spirit,  frette<l 
into  turmoil  by  the  combat  of  the  day, 
worn  by  futile  effort,  depressed  by  fail- 
ure or  limitations,  finds  rest  and  recre- 
ation in  the  contemplation  of  the  broader 
and  more  generous  scheme  of  nature, 
where  the  lark  and  the  eagle,  the  lily  and 
the  rose,  contribute  alike  to  make  up  tlio 
grand  concord. 

How  good  is  man's  life — the  mere  livinft!  — 

how  fit  to  employ 
All  the  heart  and  the  soul  and  the  sctisea 

forever  in  jtxyl 

Let  one  more  attest — 
I  have  lived,  seen  God's  hand  through  a  life- 
time;— all  was  for  the  best. 
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THE  use  of  compressed  air  in  dentis- 
try is  not  new — just  how  many  years 
ago  the  pneumatic  mallet  was  first 
introduced  I  am  unable  to  say.  The  mal- 
let was  attached  to  the  head  of  the  foot 
engine,  and  for  the  condensation  of  gold 

fave  a  very  satisfactory  soft  and  rapid 
low;  operators  who  used  it  claim  it  was 
the  most  satisfactory  instrument  for  the 
purpose  devised  up  to  that  time;  but  with 
the  advent  of  the  automatic,  electric, 
and  engine  mallets,  it  passed  out  of  use. 
There  was  also  the  pneumatic  engine, 
which  was  operated  by  foot  power,  the 
compressed  air  acting  on  a  suitably 
shaped  wheel,  much  like  that  of  the 
modern  water  motor;  but  eventually  this 
also  was  abandoned. 

Any  method,  no  matter  how  much  vir- 
tue it  may  possess,  must  be  handy  in  its 
application — ^a  requisite  which  the  early 
mallet  and  engine  lacked.  -  To  illustrate 
this  point  let  us  instance  our  use  of  the 
encyclopedia  and  the  dictionary — two 
most  useful  adjuncts  to  our  civilization. 
Unless  they  be  handy  these  aids  are  not 
used  to  the  fullest  extent.  If  the  en- 
cyclopedia be  in  an  adjoining  room — if 
two  glass  doors  have  to  be  opened  each 
time  it  is  needed — if  the  dictionary  have 
two  books  piled  on  top  of  it — it  will  not 
be  used  to  the  extent  it  would  be  were 
access  to  it  easy  and  without  effort. 

To  get  the  full  value  of  a  compressed- 
air  outfit,  it  must  be  as  handy  as  the 
turning  of  a  water  faucet ;  the  tube  con- 
veying the  air  must  be  as  easy  to  reach 
as  the  water  or  air  bulb.  If  the  operator 
has  to  stop  and  compress  the  air  by  hand, 
or  if  the  pressure  varies  and  is  not  ready 
at  all  times,  the  outfit  will  not  be  used. 
This  brings  ns  to  the  question  of  equip- 


ment. For  compressing  air,  electric, 
water,  mechanical,  and  hand  pumps  may 
be  employed.  The  electric  pump  is  ex- 
pensive to  install  and  to  operate,  but  in 
localities  in  which  the  water  contains 
large  quantities  of  sand,  it  is  the  most 
efficient  of  any  pump.  The  mechanical 
pump  is  attached  to  the  laboratory  lathe, 
or  other  revolving  machinery,  and  the 
supply  of  air  for  the  day  or  hour  v 
pumped  into  a  proper  tank.  The  hand 
pump  is  efficient,  but  laborious,  and  likely 
to  he  in  need  of  attention  at  the  most 
inconvenient  times.  Both  the  mechan- 
ical and  the  hand  pumps  are  inexpensive, 
but  lack  in  handiness.  To  my  mind  an 
air-compressor  should  be  automatic  and 
ready  at  all  times,  without  any  personal 
effort;  this  is  the  case  with  an  efficient 
electric  or  water  pump. 

Personally  I  prefer  a  water  pump 
connected  with  the  water  mains.  The 
water  pump,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
the  beer  pump,  is  automatic,  and  requires 
but  little  attention.  The  pressure  in  the 
tank  may  be  regulated  so  as  to  be  from 
five  to  ten  pounds,  or  the  full  amount  of 
the  water  pressure.  I  find  from  five  to 
ten  pounds*  pressure  sufficient  for  all 
needs.  The  pressure  may  be  cut  down  by 
the  regulator  supplied  with  most  switch- 
boards, or  by  the  nice  adjustment  of 
stop-cocks.  Once  installed  it  requires  very 
little  attention,  will  maintain  a  pven 
pressure,  and  be  always  ready  for  use. 

A  tank  of  suitable  size  to  receive  the 
compressed  air  should  be  connected  to 
this  pump.  Do  not  make  the  mistake  of 
having  too  small  a  tank.  I  use  a  second- 
hand forty-gallon  hot-water  tank  and 
have  never  found  it  too  large.  With  a 
suitable  "beer  pump"  you  may  have  air 
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at  the  same  nmnber  of  pounds'  pressure 
as  the  water  supply,  or,  with  specially 
made  pumps,  a  double  and  quadruple 
pressure  may  be  attained.  A  suitable 
pomp  may  be  purchased  for  from  twenty- 
fire  to  tfairty-nve  dollars.  My  own  water 
bills  do  not  exceed  tliree  dollars  per  quar- 
ter for  both  house  and  office.  The  oper- 
ating of  the  pump  is  consequently  not  an 
expensive  item.  The  tank  containing  the 
air  should  be  connected  to  the  office  by 
suitable  pipes.  I  have  the  pump  and 
tank  in  the  cellar,  and  the  connections 
are  iron  pipes  |  in.  in  diameter;  this 
has  60  far  proved  satisfactory,  but  a  still 
better  connection  is  made  with  J  in. 
lead  or  block-tin  pipe.  The  advantage  of 
the  lead  or  tin  is  that  fewer  joints  are 
required,  each  of  which  can  be  soldered. 
After  the  pipes  are  installed,  have  the 
plumber  test  them  by  means  of  soap- 
suds placed  over  each  joint;  if  there  be 
any  leaks  they  will  show  themselves  by 
the  bubbling  of  the  soapsuds.  The  pipes 
may  be  carried  to  any  convenient  point, 
and  with  the  necessary  terminals  the  ap- 
paratus will  be  ready  for  use. 

The  uses  of  compressed  air  in  oper- 
ative dentistry  are  many  and  varied.  The 
appUcation  of  medicines  and  antiseptic 
solutions  is  made  by  means  of  spray 
bottles  with  hard-rubber  connections. 
In  these  spray  bottles  I  use  hydrogen  di- 
oxid  solution,  adrenalin,  sodium  chlorid, 
and  other  antiseptic  washes.  All  of  these 
solutions  are  first  heated,  and  they  re- 

auire  more  heat  than  when  used  without 
le  air-pressure,  as  the  solution  must  be 
Tarm  enough  to  heat  the  air  as  it  passes 
through  it.  A  temperature  of  150'  F. 
to  212"  F.  will  be  found  necessary.  The 
temperature  will  be  modified  by  the 
openings  of  the  air-spray,  whether  or  not 
you  accept  them  as  supplied  by  the  manu- 
facturers, or  enlarge  them  for  special 
needs.  The  pressure  used  will  also  modify 
the  temperature,  the  higher  the  pressure 
the  more  heat  being  necessary.  The  use 
of  the  electric  spray-bottle  heater,  sup- 
plied by  several  manufacturers,  will  be 
found  most  satisfactory.  I  use  the  spray 
botUes  in  the  treatment  of  dento-alveolar 
abscess,  in  the  treatment  of  pyorrhea 
aheolaris,  and  also  to  distend  the  pockets 


around  teeth  for  the  purpose  of  examin- 
ation and  removal  of  the  deposits.  The 
spray  reaches  every  part  of  the  pockets. 
A  solution  of  salt  is  used  to  spray  the  oral 
cavity  before  taking  an  impression;  an 
antiseptic  wash  is  used  to  spray  all  cavi- 
ties while  operating,  entirely  replacing 
the  use  of  the  water  bulb  in  my  practice. 
The  antiseptic  wash  is  delivered  with  con- 
siderable force,  and  as  the  cleansing  agent 
has  all  the  desirable  properties  of  air  and 
water.  The  antiseptic  wash  is  also  used 
for  spraying  the  field  of  operation  prior 
to  the  injection  of  cocain  solutions.  The 
air  is  used  to  blow  away  blood  and  mu- 
cus while  preparing  a  root  for  crowning. 

In  connection  with  the  electric  syringe 
the  heated  air  is  of  great  value;  root- 
canals  can  by  this  means  be  located  with 
the  greatest  ease,  as  the  openings  will  be 
of  a  darker  shade  than  the  surrounding 
tooth-substance  after  the  latter  is  thor- 
oughly dried  with  hot  air. 

A  novel  use  of  compressed  air  is  the 
cooling  of  gold  fillings  during  the  oper- 
ation of  finisihing  with  sand-paper  disks. 
The  assistant  directs  the  current  of  air 
on  the  filling,  and  perfect  comfort  is 
thereby  assured  to  the  patient. 

One  of  my  confrires  has  implied  com- 
pressed air  to  a  novel  use.  On  the  win- 
dow-ledge above  his  chair  he  has  placed 
a  spray  bottle,  or  atomizer,  filled  with 
cologne  water,  which  is  connected  to  the 
pipe  by  means  of  a  rubber  tube.  Before 
a  new  patient  is  seated,  or  at  any  time 
when  it  is  found  desirable,  he  applies  the 
air-pressure  for  a  moment,  and  soon 
the  atmosphere  of  the  room  will  be  per- 
meated with  a  pleasant  odor. 

In  the  laboratory  it  is  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  blowpipe  for  soldering 
or  brazing.  It  causes  a  very  steady  flame 
— an  ideal  one  for  soldering — ^but  until 
one  is  familiar  with  its  use  the  work  can 
be  more  easily  burned. 

I  also  use  the  air-pressure  in  operating 
the  Jenkins  furnace,  and  find  it  very 
satisfactory.  I  would  rather  give  up  my 
electric  engine  than  the  compressed  air, 
and  would  advise  every  man  who  is  seek- 
ing greater  comfort  and  efficiency  in  his 
work,  to  avail  himself  of  the  advantages 
of  a  compressed-air  outfit. 
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THE  EDUCATIOKAXi  IKFIiVBNCE  OF  THB  SO-GAIiIjED  DENTAL 
HBBTIXG,"  AFABT  FBOH  ITS  FBOFIBSSIONAI. 
OR  SOCIAIi  VAIiUE. 


By  CHARLES  HeMAlTOS,  I>.D.S^  Hwrtfer«.  Co««. 


(Read  before  the  Seventh  and  ElKhth  District  (N.  Y.)  DenUl  Societies,  st  the 
nnlon  meeting  held  at  Buffalo,  N.  T.,  October  80,  1906.) 


IN  t^e  few  moments  at  my  diBpoeal  it 
ifl  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  dwell 
upon  the  professional  value  of  the 

"dental  meeting."  For  many  years  it  has 
been  the  chief  educational  force  in  our 
profession.  Before  the  publication  of 
any  journal,  or  the  founding  of  any  col- 
lege, arose  the  desire  for  a  dental  society. 
Many  years  before  the  organization  of 
our  first  national  dental  association, 
Hayden  had  the  project  in  his  mind,  but 
the  reputable  dentists  were  few  in  num- 
ber, and  it  was  difBcult  to  awaken  a 
proper  interest  in  the  subject.  It  is  to 
the  credit  of  New  York  state  that  the 
first  organizations  were  founded  within 
her  borders. 

The  dental  society  established,  it  was 
necessary  ■  that  some  means  be  afforded 
by  which  what  had  been  said  before  a 
few  might  be  presented  to  a  larger  audi- 
ence. This  the  dental  magazine  was  able 
to  do  through  its  printed  pages,  and  for 
nearly  seventy  years  it  has  been  a  potent 
educator  not  only  of  what  we  are  pleased 
to  call  "the  profession,"  but  of  the  thou- 
sands of  dentists  all  over  the  land.  For 
all  these  years  our  periodicals  have  been, 
on  the  whole,  a  great  credit  to  us,  and 
have  reflected  very  clearly  the  conditions 
of  the  profession.  Like  nearly  every- 
thing else  in  dentistry — as  in  life — they 
have  not  been  perfect,  but  they  have  rep- 
resented the  labor  of  some  of  our  bright- 
est and  best  men  as  editors  and  contrib- 
utors. In  the  light  of  recent  efforts  to- 
ward what  is  termed  "independent  den- 
tal journalism,"  it  is  amusing  to  recall 
that  the  conductors  of  the  first  dental 
pumal  were  quite  willing  to  resign  the 


publication  into  the  hands  of  the  fini 
national  association,  but  that  body  de- 
clined the  offer*  at  that  time.  The  bound 
volumes  of  our  magazines,  consisting 
largely,  as  they  do,  of  society  papers  and 
discussions,  contain  the  Uteratare  of 
modern  dentistry. 

How  many  trivial  papers  when  read  b^ 
fore  a  body  of  dentists  have  been  given 
a  certain  value  by  the  discussion  of  the 
subject  presented !  Most  of  our  leading 
men,  including  the  professors  and  lectur- 
ers in  our  colleges,  have  "won  their 
spurs"  on  the  floors  of  our  conventions, 
and  the  "germ"  of  many  text-books  is  to 
be  found  in  the  transactions  of  some 
of  our  societies.  So  that  one  mi^t 
say  that  the  reai  entrance  of  the  young 
dentist  into  his  prof^ion  is  not  upcn 
his  graduation  from  a  college,  but  upon 
the  presentation  of  his  first  contribution, 
essay,  or  clinic  before  a  body  of  his  fellow 
workers. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  dentil 
meeting  is  a  postgraduate  school,  and  io 
the  past  how  many  of  our  most  valued 
practitioners  could  claim  their  dental  so- 
ciety as  their  only  alma  mater! 

But,  if  the  professional  value  of  the 
dental  meeting  is  self-evident,  the  social 
value  is  quite  as  much  so.  Man  is  a 
social  animal,  notwithstanding  the  occa- 
sional exceptions,  which  only  serve  to 
prove  the  rule.  One  of  the  chief  desires 
of  the  first  national  dental  society 
"the  cultivation  of  the  social  virtues  and 
their  legitimate  pleasures,"  and  the  con- 


*  Amer.  Journal  of  Dental  8<nence,  toL  i, 
p.  194. 
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stitution  of  our  present  national  associa- 
tion states  that  <»ie  of  its  principal  ob- 
jects is  to  "promote  social  intercourse 
and  good  feeling/' 

I  sometimes  think  that  in  our  appre- 
ciation of  scientific  and  technical  attain- 
ments we  are  liable  to  forget  that  they 
are  not  aW  that  is  demanded  of  the  mem- 
bers of  a  profession.  The  d^tist  has 
been  called  a  "narrow"  individual,  and 
I  am  free  to  say,  after  some  of  my  ex- 
periences lately,  that  a  few  dentists  are 
as  narrow  as  the  cutting  edge  of  a  razor 
as  honed  by  Dr.  Kirk.  What  makes  them 
narrow?  Lack  of  preliminary  education, 
as  I  heard  stated  a  few  days  ago?  No, 
aside  from  the  few  that  were  bom  so,  and 
are  nearly  hopele^,  it  is  the  lack  of  the 
social  instinct  that  is  the  sad  want.  Ijet 
me  quote  a  remark  that  I  made,  at  an 
alumni  dinner,  ten  years  ago  (and  let  me 
eay  that  a  paper  might  be  written  on  the 
inertimable  value  of  the  dinner-party  in 
dentistry) : 

'There  are  too  many  excellent  men 
buried  down  deep  in  their  own  practice, 
doing  an  immense  amount  of  good  to 
their  own  patients — men  of  brains  and 
skill — who,  although  successfully  prac- 
ticing dentistry,  are  not  doing  one  soli- 
tary thing  for  the  dental  profession." 
To  use  a  phrase  of  Edgar  Poe's:  "In 
this  infinite  universe  they  have  no 
thoughts  but  for  the  teeth" — and  them- 
selves. They  are  the  narrow  men — grad- 
uates of  our  best  colleges,  subscribers 
to  our  excellent  journals;  so  busy  that 
they  cannot  attend  meetings — that  need 
broadening. 

The  only  hope  for  them  lies  in  the  pos- 
sible influence  of  the  society,  but  as  in 
many  instances  they  are  mature,  in  age 
at  least,  they  will  probably  have  to  "gang 
their  ain  gait"  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

But  wifii  the  younger  men  the  case  is 
different,  and  the  responsibility  of  the 
dental  society  greater.  The  future  of 
the  profession  depends  upon  the  influence 
of  the  society  upon  them.  Is  it  too  much 
to  ask  the  ambitious  young  dentist  who 
has  deliberately  chosen  professional  den- 
tistry as  his  life-work  to  give  back  some- 
thing to  the  calling  that  gives  him  all  he 
bas  in  life?   He  has  not  paid  the  debt 
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when  he  has  his  receipts  for  his  tuition 
and  his  diploma,  when  he  has  purchased 
the  necessary  text-books,  and  subscribed 
to  a  few  journals.  He  owes  a  real — not 
sentimental — debt  to  the  men  of  the  past 
who  by  their  brains  and  by  their  willing- 
ness to  sacrifice  time  and  money,  and  in 
one  or  two  instances  their  lives,  have 
made  it  possible  for  him  to  follow  a 
highly  respectable  calling,  and  have  made 
his  daily  work  at  the  chair  and  in  the 
laboratory  vastly  easier  for  him  and  for 
his  patients.  He  can  hope  to  pay  that 
debt  in  only  one  way:  by  carrying  on 
their  work  in  the  manner  they  carried  it 
on ;  by  giving  to  his  profession  the  best 
that  he  has  to  give.  And  he  must  do 
this,  as  they  did,  through  the  dental  so- 
ciety. 

But  I  have  hinted  at  another  influence 
of  society  meetings  neither  distinctly 
dental  or  particularly  social,  and  yet 
which  might  do  much  toward  broadening 
and  cultivating  our  members.  I  refer  to 
the  duty  of  merely  attending  the  yearly 
gatherings  of  the  National  Association. 
If  ten  years  ago  a  dentist,  let  us  say  in  a 
small  town,  had  resolved  to  sacrifice  a 
week's  vacation  each  year  to  our  National 
Association,  and  had  followed  it  around 
the  country,  as  a  few  of  the  faithful  have, 
he  would  have  been  compelled  to  visit 
the  cities  of  Saratoga,  Niagara  Falls,  and 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Omaha,  Neb.;  Old  Point 
Comfort,  Vft.;  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Ashe- 
ville,  N.  C;  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  and  At- 
lanta, Ga. 

There  is  an  educational  value  in  merely 
traveling — moving  about  this  big  coun- 
try of  ours,  seeing  its  great  railroads,  its 
busy  cities,  its  picturesque  fashionable 
resorts,  and  as  an  antidote  the  wonders 
of  nature.  If  the  National  Association 
has  done  nothing  else  than  compel  many 
dentists  to  visit  Niagara  it  has  served  a 
purpose.  What  dentist  attended  the  con- 
gress at  St.  Louis,  with  its  representa- 
tives from  all  over  the  world,  without 
carrying  away  a  better  appreciation  of 
the  dignity  of  his  calling?  What  north- 
ern man  attended  the  meeting  this 
year  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  without  getting  a 
broader  idea  of  the  conditions  in  the 
South? 
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At  these  meetings  one  is  necessarily 
brought  into  contact  with  the  big  men  of 
one's  own  profession.  It  is  an  inspira- 
tion to  see  -these  men  whose  names  are 
written  large  on  the  rolls  of  dental  prog- 
ress. How  much  more  interesting  it  is 
to  read  a  paper  after  you  have  some  ac- 
quaintance with  the  man  who  wrote  it. 
As  one  goes  about  the  country  one  is 
privileged  to  see  the  offices  and  labora- 
tories of  one's  fellow  craftsmen,  and 
this  is  often  of  ilnmense  practical  value 
to  us. 

The  chance  of  inspecting  the  various 
dental  colleges  over  our  land  should  not 
be  neglected,  particularly  by  our  dental 
examiners.  Most  of  the  colleges  are 
doing  honest  work  for  the  uplifting  of 
the  young  students,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  many  of  the  men  who  harshly  criti- 
cize their  management  without  knowing 


anything  particularly  about  it  act  upon 
the  rule  of  'In  lack  of  facts,  beUere  &e 
worst." 

And  so  I  have  tried  briefly  to  indicate 
a  few  of  the  many  advantages  of  oar 
meetings — not  only  professionied  and  so- 
cial, but  I  feel  that,  in  the  case  of  meet- 
ings to  attend  which  causes  men  to  travel 
a  distance  from  their  homes,  they  have  a 
geographical  and  sooiological  value  as 
well ;  and  I  make  this  plea  to  the  younger 
men — ^that  they  frequent'  the  meetings  of 
the  societies,  and  wl^ever  at  all  possible, 
that  they  feel  it  a  duty  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  National  Association ;  for 
by  so  doing  they  will  not  only  become 
broader-^minded  professional  gentlemen, 
but,  what  is  even  more  necessary,  by  get- 
ting better  acquainted  with  the  different 
pa^  of  their  country,  tiiey  cannot  help 
becoming  better  citizens  of  our  republic. 


THB  BABIiT  DIAGNOSIS  OF  CANCSB. 


Br  KARSHAU.  CURTOir,  BLD.*  B««alo,  H.  T. 


(Bead  at  the  anion  meeting  of  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  District  (N.  Y.)  Dental 
Soctetiea,  held  at  BufiUo,  N.  Y..  October  80,  1B06.) 


SINCE  earliest  ages  science  has  been 
striving  to  discover  new  methods  of 
prolonging  human  life,  to  preserve- 
and  restore  health,  and  to  find  satisfac- 
tory methods  of  combating  disease.  The 
past  half-century  has  seen  greater  dis- 
coveries and  announcements  of  advance 
in  scientific  medicine  than  were  ever 
achieved  in  asimilar  period  of  time.  The 
great  medical  epochs  of  anesthesia  and 
bacteriology  and  cellular  pathol(^  gave 
a  more  humane  and  rational  view  of  dis- 
ease processes.  Thanks  to  the  former, 
the  sufferer  is  now  able  to  peacefully  part 
with  many  portions  of  his  diseased  anat- 
omy, and  by  the  help  of  the  latter  we 
are  able  to  tell  him — or,  better,  ourselves 
— much  that  was  obscured  by  vague 
speculation. 

Each  year  shows  a  slowly  increasing 
knowledge  of  half-understood  phenom- 


ena, and  gradually,  little  by  little,  we 
seem  to  be  tearing  down  obstacles  that 
have  hindered  our  perfect  understandii^ 
of  the  life  of  even  the  individual  cell 
No  one  problem  presents  more  complex 
phenomena  than  the  study  of  cancer. 
A  short  time  since,  the  writer  heard  the 
despairing  cry  of  a  prominent  worker  on 
the  cancer  problem  from  a  distant  city: 
"Gentlemen,  I  wouldn't  spend  ten  more 
years  of  my  life  investigating  the  cancer 
problem  for  ten  thousand  a  year!  Noth- 
ing on  earth  woidd  tempt  me !  You  are 
up  against  a  stone  wall  when  you  try  to 
solve  the  cause  of  cancer  on  any  basis  ex- 
cept that  of  pure  speculation!"  Fortu- 
nately pessimism  and  science  are  not 
boon  companions,  and  where  pessimiBm 
stays  the  hand  of  one,  other  gleanera  in 
the  same  field  of  science  toil  on  to  & 
garnering  of  the  harvest.    Sudt  waA 
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as  has  been  and  is  being  done  by  the  men 
in  oar  state  laboratory  here  is  helping 
tiemendotuly  in  the  solution  of  the  can- 
cer problenL  The  evidence,  although  not 
yet  the  proof,  that  cancer  is  an  infectious 
disease  is  more  and  more  strongly  brought 
forth  by  the  accumulated  data  of  our 
scientific  iuTestigators.  When  we  find  can- 
cer cured  by  an  antitoxin,  immunity 
created  by  the  same  agent,  and  immu- 
nity destroyed  by  debilitating  agents, 
the  irresistible  logic  of  our  comparative 
methods  proves  the  infectiousness  of  this 
malady. 

You  are  all  familiar  with  the  general 
class  of  tumors  known  under  the  generic 
term  'dancer/'  also  with  the  different 
kinds  of  infection  of  tissues  leading  to 
the  formation  of  tumors,  each  of  which 
is  designated  by  a  term  expressive  of  its 
anatomical  characteristics. 

So  far,  we  know  from  our  study  of 
cancer  that  its  growth  produces  the  same 
irritation  in  tissue  as  is  caused  by  the 
growth  of  bacteria.  There  seems  to  be 
a  growth  of  an  infected  cell  which  by 
multiplying  causes  the  familiar  tumor 
masses.  We  know  at  present  that  no 
one  of  over  thirty  years  is  immune  from 
this  infection.  We  know  that  cancer 
may  and  commonly  does  arise  at  any 
point  which  is  the  seat  of  continuous 
irritation.  It  is  common  knowledge  that 
cancer  suddenly  springs  forth  from  the 
site  of  some  old,  long-standing  slight 
and  harmless  growth.  Nowhere  in  the 
body  is  cancer  more  apt  to  infect  the  so- 
called  benign  or  harmless  tumor  than  in 
the  mouth  or  on  the  face.  Fully  two- 
thirds  of  all  tumors  met  with  are  cancers, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  these  are 
grafted  on  a  b^ign  growth  or  scar. 

The  early  recognition  of  cancer  is  one 
of  the  most  complicated  problems  that 
the  dental  profession  has  to  face.  The 
moflt  experienced  clinician  cannot  tell 
when  a  benign  tumor  begins  to  undergo 
cancerous  infection,  or,  when  that  de- 
genentitni  does  occnr,  whm  the  limits 
of  the  disease  may  be.  The  early  stages 
of  cancer  development  may  be  likened 
to  the  quiescent  period  of  an  asparagus 
bed.  Everything  is  quiet,  no  growth  is 
visU)le,  yet  digging  with  the  spade  may 
bring  to  light  its  beginnings.  Sud- 


denly the  growth  springs  up  to  notice, 
in  the  one  instance  developing  into  a 
beautiful  many-branched  feathery  bush, 
and  in  the  other  into  ulceration  and  tu- 
mor formation  all  around  the  original 
site,  and  dropping  seeds  like  the  seeds 
from  the  asparagus  spray,  in  the  all  too 
fertile  surrounding  soil.  To  eradicate 
cancer,  to  cure  the  patient  beyond  pos- 
sibility of  recurrence,  demands  first,  that 
benign  tumors,  little  scabbing  sui^aces, 
little  fissures,  and  tags  of  tissue  on  the 
tongue  or  mouth  must  be  viewed  with  the 
greatest  suspicion.  To  the  slight  impor- 
tance given  by  the  possessor  to  one  of 
these  little  growths  is  due  the  frequency 
of  the  6urge<HL'8  meeting  cancer  of  the 
lip  or  mouth  only  after  it  has  developed 
beyond  the  hope  of  permanent  cure. 
Many  people  die  annually  from  cancer 
who  could  have  been  spared  to  further 
years  of  useful  life  had  they  been  taught 
the  tremendous  importance  of  conserva- 
tive treatment  of  any  morbid  growth  in 
the  mouth  or  on  the  face.  By  "conserva- 
tive treatment"  I  do  not  mean  any  tem- 
porizing with  the  growth  by  local  appli- 
cations, etc.,  but  that  method  that  tends 
best  of  all  to  conserve  the  health  of  the 
patient,  viz,  to  remove  completely  all  dis- 
eased tissue  as  soon  as  it  is  discovered. 
Do  not  treat  lightly  any  morbid  growth 
in  the  mouth.  Many  patients  will  feel 
contented  to  wait  until  something  further 
develops,  but  while  they  wait  cancer  in- 
sidiously develops,  and,  in  tissues  where 
its  growth  is  raj>id,  they  are  forced  to 
pay  for  their  waiting  with  their  lives. 

So  far,  science  has  not  shown  us  how 
to  detect  the  epithelial  proliferation,  or 
beginning  cancer,  otherwise  than  by  in- 
spection. There  is  no  application  tliat 
we  can  use  upon  a  suspicious  point  that 
will  give  any  reaction  suggestive  of  the 
presence  of  cancer.  There  are,  however, 
three  things  we  may  and  should  do: 
First,  in  any  patient  who  reaches  the 
cancer  age,  remove  any  point  of  continu- 
ous irritation.  Second,  remove  any  so- 
called  benign  or  harmless  growth  as  early 
as  possible.  Third,  advise  the  use  of 
some  non-in'itating  mouth-wash  daily, 
such  as  a  very  weak  iodin  solution,  on  the 
principle  that  we  are  engaged  in  prevent- 
ing an  infection. 
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ITON-riaON  OF  DOUBIiB  PKACT0KK  OP  THE   MAKDIBLE  8UC- 
CBSSFUIiliT  TREATED  AFTBB  A  IjAPSE  OF  TWO  MONTHS. 


Br  ALBXAHDBR  HAIX,  DJl.fl.,  Horaell,  H.  Y. 


(Read  at  the  union  meeting  of  the  Heventh  and  Eighth  District  (N.  Y.)  Dental  Socie- 
ties, held  at  Baft'alo,  N.  Y.,  October  30,  1906.) 


ON  May  24,  1906,  Mrs.  H.,  age  sixty- 
eight  years,  liying  in  a  small  town 
in  Canada,  was  thrown  from  a  car- 
riage, sustaining  a  bilateral  fracture  of 
ihe  mandible  in  the  region  of  the  second 
molar. 

Although  she  was  under  the  care  of 
a  regular  physician  from  the  first,  she 
did  not  recover  the  use  of  her  jaw,  and 
suffered  severe  pain  nearly  all  of  the 
time.  Toward  the  end  of  July  she  con- 
Bulted  me,  and  I  at  once  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  her  case  was  an  unusually 
serious  one.  The  patient  could  scarcely 
close  her  mouth,  and  the  chin  hung 
down,  thus  giving  her  a  decidedly  unat- 
tractive appearance.  Closer  examination 
revealed  a  markedly  senile  maxilla,  with 
a  very  good  cartilaginous  joint  instead 
of  bony  union,  allowing  the  chin  to  bo 
moved  up  and  down  with  the  hand 
while  the  ramus  remained  stationary. 
She  could  not  talk  plainly,  and  to  mas- 
ticate food  of  any  kind  was  out  of  the 
question. 

Although  at  the  time  of  the  accident 
the  patient  wore  very  good  fitting  and 
well-articulated  upper  and  lower  den- 
tures— which  would  have  made  an  ex- 
cellent splint  had  they  been  put  in  posi- 
tion after  the  fracture  had  been  reduced 
and  held  in  by  a  good  outer  splint  and 
bandage — her  physician  had  her  remove 
the  lower  plate,  and  applied  a  tight 
bandage  without  any  splint,  thus  causing 
the  fractured  ends  to  overlap  each  other, 
causing  unbearable  pain,  and  very  natur- 
ally shortening  the  maxilla;  all  of  which 
could  have  been  avoided  by  using  the 
material  at  hand. 

I  at  once  consulted  several  physicians 


and  dentists,  and  have  to  thank  Dn. 
Rishel  and  Koyle,  as  well  as  those  wbQ 
helped  to  perform  the  operation,  for 
many  good  suggestions. 

On  August  8th,  with  the  assistance  of 
Drs.  Parkhill,  Brasted,  and  Kysor,  1 
operated  in  the  following  manner: 

Morphin  ^  gr.  and  strychnin  ^  gr. 
was  administered,  and  as  a  local  anes- 
thetic a  one  per  cent,  solution  of  cocain 
in  distilled  water  was  injected. 

Dr.  Parkhill  made  an  incision  in  the 
gum  and  laid  bare  the  ends  of  the  bom; 
then,  with  a  good  sharp  circular  saw  and 
surgical  burs  in  the  engine,  I  soon  re- 
moved the  provisional  callus  and  enon^ 
bone  to  freshen  the  fragments,  being 
careful  to  cut  the  ends  of  the  fragments 
at  the  proper  angle,  so  that  when  the 
parts  were  brought  into  apposition  the 
fractured  ends  came  perfectly  together. 
This  having  been  accomplished,  Dr. 
Parkhill  sewed  up  the  wounds  very  care- 
fully, so  that  no  loose  ends  of  gum  tissue 
might  find  their  way  between  the  IxHies 
and  cause  a  failure. 

We  next  adjusted  a  vulcanite  inter- 
dental splint  which  I  had  previously  pre- 
pared, similar  to  the  one  suggested  by 
Dr.  James  E.  Garretson,  and  applied  a 
plaster-of-Paris  splint  to  the  jav,  to- 
gether with  a  bandage  which,  by  being 
placed  under  the  chin  and  over  the  top 
of  the  head,  caused  pressure  in  an  up- 
ward and  forward  direction.  Any  ba(i- 
ward  pressure  from  the  symphysis  wonld 
have  had  a  bad  effect. 

Although  the  operation  occupied  two 
hours  or  more,  the  patient  made  no  com- 
plaint whatever,  'suffered  absolutely  no 
pain,  and  walked  up-stairs  at  its  corn- 
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pletion.  She  remained  quite  still  for  two 
or  three  da;^,  feeling  weak  and  sore,  but 
before  the  firat  week  had  passed  she  was 
going  about  the  house  and  taking  liquid 
nourishment  quite  freely.  After  the  first 
week  she  suffered  no  pain  and  felt  more 
comfortable  than  since  the  accident. 

We  loosened  the  bandage  once  a  week, 
and  while  she  held  the  outer  splint  care- 
fully in  her  hands,  I  removed  the  inter- 
dental splint  and  cleansed  it  thoroughly, 
so  that  when  the  splint  was  finally  re- 
moved, the  mouth  (with  the  exception 
of  a  slight  abrasion  caused  by  the  splint) 
was  not  sore  at  all,  the  wounds  seeming 
to  have  united  bv  first  intention. 


As  a  dressing,  solutions  of  hydrogen 
dioxid  and  Fasteurine  were  used,  and 
to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  bone, 
the  syrup  of  the  hypophosphites  was  pre- 
scribed. 

In  four  weeks  the  splints  were  re- 
moved, when  both  sides  of  the  jaw  were 
found  to  be  perfectly  united,  and  she  re- 
turned to  her  home  in  excellent  health. 
According  to  recent  reports  the  jaw  is 
in  excellent  condition,  and  very  soon  aiie 
will  be  able  to  wear  a  lower  plate,  which 
I  advised  her  not  to  use  until  the  con- 
solidation was  sufficiently  strong  for  the 
jaw  to  withstand  the  stress  of  mastica- 
tion. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE  ICATRIX  AS  AN  AID  IN  CAVITY  PREPARATION. 


To  THB  EDnt»  <a  THX  Dental  Cosmos: 

Sir, — I  notice  in  the  issue  for  Decem- 
ber 1906  of  your  invaluable  journal  that 
Dr.  W.  Leon  Ellerbeck,  in  the  course 
of  a  paper  read  by  him  before  Section 
I  of  the  National  Dental  Association,  is 
reported  to  have  spoken  as  follows : 

"I  frequently  do  that  which  I  have 
not  seen  advocated,  but  which  I  believe 
to  be  at  times  good  practice,  i.e.  applying 
tlie  matrix  in  preparing  approximal  cavi- 
ties in  bicuspids  and  molars  where  we 
desire  a  square  base,  and  where  there 
are  frequent  opportunities,  unless  we  pro- 
ceed slowly,  of  cutting  unevenly,  perhaps 
wotmding  the  gum,  and  perhajK  dam- 
aging an  approximating  filling  or  rough- 
ening the  surface  of  an  approximating 
tooth." 

I  took  no  notice  of  this  at  the  time  of 
reading  it,  as  I  had  no  doubt  that  the 
erroneous  impression  which  seemed  to 
exist  that  the  suggestion  could  be  con- 
sidered original  would  be  corrected  dur- 
ing the  subsequent  discussion. 

My  assumption,  however,  would  seem 


to  have  been  incorrect,  since  I  find  from 
your  May  issue  (page  494)  that  in  the 
discussion  Dr.  W.  Crenshaw,  who  alone 
referred  to  this  point,  seems  to  be  of 
the  same  opinion  as  the  author  of  the 
paper;  for  he  says,  "The  sugg^tion 
of  the  use  of  the  matrix  in  guard- 
ing against  the  cutting  of  the  gum  is  a 
new  idea,  and  I  think  a  valuable  one  in 
the  preparation  of  the  gingival  surfaces 
of  molars  and  bicuspids,  or  at  the  cervi- 
cal border  of  the  cavity." 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  with 
the  idea  of  setting  these  gentlemen  right, 
allow  me  to  reproduce  what  I  wrote 
in  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
British  Journal  of  Dental  Science  for 
July  15,  1905,  entitled  "Some  Cases 
from  My  Note-books": 

"In  difficult  cavities,  if  a  matrix  has 
been  carefully  fitted  (personally  I  prefer 
to  do  this  on  a  model)  and  wed^d  up 
between  the  teeth,  it  is  possible  to  com- 
plete the  preparation  of  the  cervical  edge 
in  a  most  thorough  manner,  and  with- 
out the  slightest  chance  of  the  instru- 
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ment  slipping  and  causing  bleeding  of 
the  gum. 

I  must  not  be  miBundentood  as  myself 
claiming  originality  for  the  idea,  since 
I  feel  certain  that  long' before  the  publi- 
cation of  my  own  paper  it  must  have 
occurred  to  and  been  adopted  by  many 
other  dental  practitioners. 

I  would  embrace  this  opportunity  of 
e^^ressing  agreement  with  the  remarks 
contained  in  your  excellent  editorial  en- 
tiUed    ''A    Question   of  Jonmalistic 


Ethics/'  which  appeared  in  your  Janiui; 
issue.  The  pleasant  recoUectionB  I  ham 
of  the  courtesy  and  ^dness  extended  to 
me  during  my  visit  to  your  coantiy  in 
1886  by  the  late  Dr.  J.  P.  Grout  and 
Dr.  Sheffield,  among  others,  made  me 
greatly  regret  the  necessity  arising  of 
your  having  to  refer  to  such  a  matt^  u 
that  which  called  forth  your  editorial. 
Yours  faithfully, 

Wh.  M.  Gabriel,  M.B.G.S.,  L.D.S. 
LoHDOH,  Eho.,  Kay  24,  1907. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 


SBYBNTH  ANB  BIGHTH  DISTBXCT  BBKTAIi  SOdBTIEB  OF  THS 

STATS  OF  JSTEW  TORK. 


Thlrty-eiiThtli  Annnal  Union  GouTeatlon. 


The  thirty-eighth  annual  union  meet- 
ing of  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  District 
Dental  Societies  of  the  State  of  New 
York  was  held  In  the  amphitheater  of 
the  Dental  Department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Buffalo,  Buffalo,  New  York,  Oc- 
tober 30  and  31,  1906. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at 
31  o'clock  Tuesday  morning,  October 
30th,  by  Dr.  L.  W.  Bobinson,  president 
of  the  Eighth  District  Society. 

■The  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  pre- 
vious meeting  was  dispensed  with  owing 
to  the  absence  of  the  secretary. 

President  Dr.  L.  W.  Robinson  then 
read  his  annual  address,  in  .which  he  gave 
a  cordial  greeting  to  all  members  and 
visitors  present,  calling  attention  to  the 
necessity  for  zeal  and  earnestness,  to- 
gether with  conscientiousness  in  dental 
practice,  not  only  for  the  material  re- 
wards that  such  effort  brings,  but  for  the 
larger  end  of  developing  a  high  profes- 
sional character.  He  urged  upon  this 
audience  the  necessity  for  activity  in  idl 


lines  of  professional  endeavor,  to  the 
end  that  greater  progress  might  resiUt; 
and  closed  by  hoping  that  the  sociil 
features  of  the  meeting  would  be  pro- 
moted by  the  efforts  of  all  individually. 

Upon  motion  the  address  was  accepted 
and  referred  to  the  secretary. 

As  the  next  order  of  business  Dr. 
Eschelman  presented  the  Business  Cm- 
mittee's  report,  c<msisting  of  the  printed 
program  of  the  meeting. 

A  paper  was  then  read  by  Dr.  W.  8. 
Hose,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  on  "Co-opw»- 
tion  in  Dentistry,''  an  abstract  of  which 
follows: 

Co-OPERATION  IN  DENTISTRY. 

There  is  no  word  in  any  language 
whose  import  during  recent  decades  has 
meant  so  much,  not  only  to  tiiese  United 
States,  but  to  the  entire  drilized  world, 
as  the  single  word — co-operation.  To 
those  vho  have  availed  themselves  d  iti 
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operations  it  haa  worked  hope,  sunshine, 
achieTement ;  for  those  who  have  rejected 
its  advances  it  has  spelled  fear,  discour- 
agement, defeat^benediction  for  its  vo- 
tary, malediction  for  its  victim. 

Co-operation  touches  every  phase  of 
our  national  activities — from  production 
to  traffic  and  transportation — and  has 
extended  its  influence  even  to  the  profes- 
sions. It  is  responsible  for  our  profes- 
sional gatherings  as  dental  clubs  and  dis- 
trict meetings,  with  some  of  their  faults 
and  most  of  their  virtues.  It  has  made 
it  difficult  for  us  to  accept  each  other's 
hospitality  and  then  to  exaggerate  or 
even  accentuate  the  defects  appearing  in 
migratory  dental  work. 

What  advancement  we  have  made 
from  the  privacy  of  the  padlocked  labora- 
tory of  yesterday  to  the  publicity  of  the 
great  clinic  rooms  of  these  conventions ! 
I  have  here  a  materialized  proof  of  the 
harmony  existing  among  the  members  of 
the  profession  in  one  of  our  cities. 
The  dentists  of  Schenectady  are  proud 
of  their  city  dental  club,  and  the  more 
gladly  is  it  referred  to  as  being,  at  least 
in  pui,  the  product  of  the  generous  fra- 
ternalism  taught  and  exemplified  in  our 
university  here,  and  by  our  esteemed  co- 
workers of  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Dis- 
tricts. 

Bacteriology,  anatomy,  and  mechanics, 
as  taught  in  our  colleges,  have  made  of 
dentisby  almost  an  exact  science.  Yet 
these  are  not  the  greatest  product  of  our 
schools.  The  work  effected  in  ethics  and 
practice  is  in  no  sense  inferior,  and  is 
the  basic  principle  upon  which  all  other 
advancement  depends.  Contrast  the  pres- 
ent with  a  few  short  years  ago.  Then  the 
dentists  of  the  same  locality  were  cyni- 
cal, jealous,  censorious,  critical,  and  even 
slanderous.  Each  refused  to  move  along 
lines  similar  to  those  of  his  competitor 
across  the  way.  If  one  were  active  in  so- 
ciety work,  the  other  emphatically  was 
not;  each  endeavored  to  keep  his  cli- 
ents strangers  to  or  enemies  of  the 
other;  both  claimed  pre-eminence  in  all 
branches  of  dentistry,  which  pretensions 
bemg  necessarily  false,  the  puolic  sooner 
leaned  the  defects  and  limitations  of 
each.  The  spirit  which  had  already  sub- 


divided the  work  of  the  carpenter  or  ma- 
son had  not  in  dentistry  given  birth  to 
the  specialist.  Dr.  Smith  considered  it 
humiliating  to  have  to  send  a  case  of 
irregularity  of  the  dental  arch  to  Dr. 
Jones  for  correction,  or  a  difficult  case 
of  extraction  to  Dr.  White;  in  fact, 
would  not  do  so,  preferring  himself  to 
render  a  patient  inferior  service.  Now 
our  profession,  we  are  thankful  to 
know,  is  outgrowing  this  narrowness. 
Im^ine  any  broad-minded  practitioner 
feeling  humiliated  In  sending  a  case  of 
epithelioma  or  of  fractute  to  noted  spe- 
cialists in  these  departments  of  our 
work !  He  is  elated  at  so  doing.  Yes — 
they  can  do  such  work  better  than  he, 
because  he  can  do  something  else  better 
than  they,  and  all  deserve  and  can  com- 
mand better  fees.  This  procedure  is  in 
line  with  the  golden  rule,  and  moreover 
is  the  very  best  business  policy.  In  a 
small  place  the  work  cannot  be  special- 
ized to  such  a  degree,  but  it  can  be  di- 
vided to  an  extent  that  would  give  to 
each  practitioner  supervision  over  that 
phase  of  the  work  in  which  he  excels  the 
all-around  dentist.  Enmity  between  the 
dentists  of  the  same  locfdity,  be  it  ever 
so  small,  is  inexcusable,  and  fast  getting 
out  of  date.  Permit  me  to  offer  a  sug- 
gestion contributing  to  its  entire  elimi- 
nation. If  any  here  have  an  unsocial 
neighbor,  try  taking  him  into  your  con- 
fidence. Boldly  ask  his  assistance.  A 
jealous  competitor,  when  consulted  con- 
cerning a  patient,  begins  to  realize  that 
you  trust  him,  recognize  his  ability,  and 
prize  his  aid.  The  next  time  a  patient 
harshly  criticizes  you  in  his  presence,  he 
will  not  en^avor  to  pass  upon  you  sudi 
unfriendly  judgment. 

So  friencQiness  will  grow,  to  mutual 
advantage.  Each  will  soon  learn  to  ig- 
nore any  little  slip  in  ethics  that  has 
been  magnified  in  transition  to  him. 
True  ethical  magnanimity  will  win  any 
fair-minded  rival,  and  shame  any  obdu- 
rate one  into  passable  silence.  If  there 
be  one  whom  such  treatment  will  not 
gain,  it  will  at  least  accomplish  his  hu- 
miliation and  defeat.  He  is  surely  play- 
ing a  losing  gaipe.  Much  care,  however, 
must  be  exercised  in  the  practice  of  ex- 
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changing  patients.  If  a  brother  practi- 
tioner entrusts  one  of  his  patients  to  us 
for  treatment,  remember  it  is  the  highest 
compliment  he  can  offer.  If  we  do  not 
return  him  his  patient  more  loyal  to  him 
than  ever,  we  have  betrayed  a  trust.  In 
receiving  another's  patient  it  is  our  duty 
to  render  our  best  service  exactly  as  re- 
quested, imless  modified  through  consul- 
tation. If  your  neighbor  dentist  has 
discovered  something  you  can  do  better 
than  he,  try  to  ascertfdn  something  that 
he  can  do  better  than  you,  and  return  his 
compliment  by  sending  him  a  patient  in 
return — thus  proving  your  magnanimity 
and  contributing  your  share  to  encourage 
specialization,  and  therefore  greater  effi- 
ciency of  service. 

The  spirit  of  fellowship  now  so  con- 
trols our  districts  that  here  are  we  today, 
really  enjoying  ourselves  better  as  den- 
tists with  dentists  than  we  could  in  an 
alien  company,  and  sincerely  combining 
to  secure  the  greatest  good  to  our  organi- 
zation and  to  the  public  we  serve.  The 
programs  of  our  district  meetings  are 
largely  modified  by  this  modem  prin- 
ciple. Formerly,  essays  were  their  chief 
and  almost  entire  feature,  but  it  gradu- 
ally became  evident  that  few  papers  con- 
tained anything  of  extraordinary  merit. 
Occasional  ones  formed  valuable  contri- 
butions to  our  dental  literature,  but  most 
were  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  es- 
cape the  ultimate  fate  of  the  waste-bas- 
ket. This  operated  to  deter  and  discour- 
age essayists,  and  many  districts  began 
to  deteriorate,  and  were  rescued  from  ul- 
timate ruin  only  by  two  modi'fications  in 
the  programs — a  new  phase  given  to  the 
essay  and  an  abundant  use  of  the  clinic. 

The  first  involved  an  abandonment 
by  the  rank  and  file  of  all  preteneiona  to 
the  extraordinary  revelations  of  original 
matter,  and  a  substitution  therefor  of 
an  honest  and  unassuming  contribution, 
involving  an  equal  amount  of  labor,  but 
covering  soil  already  tilled.  It  is  long 
since  some  of  us  attended  colle^.  New 
text-books  and  magazines  contain  in- 
formation which  we  did  not  then  get. 
What  we  want  is  the  modest  request  that 
one  of  our  number  look  up  a  subject, 
and  give  us  a  sketch,  a  review  if  you 


please,  of  what  we  learned  and  may  have 
forgotten,  and  of  what  has  since  been 
written.  Suppose  the  subject  is  "The 
Therapeutic  Treatment  of  Alveolar  Ab- 
scesses." The  essayist  makes  no  pie- 
tensions  of  knowing  as  much  or  more  of 
abscess  than  the  others.  His  attainment 
has  no  bearing  on  the  matter.  It  is 
merely  his  share  of  perhaps  a  disagree- 
able, perhaps  a  pleasant  task,  a  looking 
up  of  one  subject  in  return  for  others  re- 
viewing other  subjects — ^merely  a  divi- 
sion Of  labor.  By  such  reciprocity  of 
effort  we  are  kept  up  to  date  witliont 
getting  insufferably  conceited. 

To  this  change  is  added  a  greater 
prominence  to  the  discussions,  which 
usually  contain  the  real  contributions. 
Here  we  learn  of  the  little  experiences, 
devices,  the  discoveries  made  hy  the  toil- 
ers at  the  chair,  which  contribute  to  onr 
store  accidental  yet  often  supremely 
valuable  information. 

Secondly  came  the  assistance  of  the 
clinic  used  in  much  the  same  way  as  the 
revised  essay,  the  clinician  merely  intro- 
ducing a  practical  subject  by  cUnic  in- 
stead of  by  essay.  He  is  not  necessarily 
an  expert  in  the  trick  he  describes.  The 
idea  is  more  as  if  the  executive  commit- 
tee assigned  to  some  of  the  membeis  a 
list  of  clinics,  and  each  discharges  his 
duty  as  well  as  he  can  by  previous  prep- 
aration. 

Meetings  are  thus  vaatly  improved, 
and  essayists  are  rescued  from  the  idea 

that  great  efforts  are  demanded  or  ex- 
pected by  censorious  and  exacting  com- 
petitors. I  believe  that  the  Seventh  and 
Eighth  Districts  are  especially  alive  to 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  yet  I  would  ur- 
gently remind  any  who  have  been  at  all 
backward,  from  a  modesty  due  to  nusip- 
prehension,  that  if  we  wish  to  keep  our 
districts  toward  the  front,  ability  to  do 
the  exceptional  is  not  expected  not  nearly 
so  desirable,  as  the  patience  to  collect  and 
present  that  which  is  already  known. 
Let  us,  then,  strive  not  for  the  eccentri- 
city of  genius,  but  rather  for  the  magic 
of  industry  and  cheerful  con^lianoe; 
our  district  meetings  will  be  a  succe* 
in  proportion,  not  as  they  give  exhibi- 
tions of  exceptional  skill  that  appeal  to 
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the  few,  but  as  they  give  the  more  com- 
mon, yet  tested  and  necessary,  things 
that  make  all  work  more  thorough. 

Since  the  tendency  to  co-operate,  to 
organize  and  regulate,  has  done  so  much 
for  ns,  it  should  place  us  in  a  position 
hitherto  unattainable  for  dealing  with 
abuses  that  may  have  arisen  in  the  pro- 
feasion,  chief  among  which  are  the  in- 
iquitous devices  and  pernicious  adver- 
tisements of  the  professional  quack. 
True,  he  has  long  been  ostracized  as  a 
degenerate,  whose  filling  has  fidlen  from 
a  scientific  achievement  to  an  unprinci- 
pled pretext  for  filching  his  neighbor's 
purse.  We  have  known  him  to  be  a 
traitor  to  his  calling,  and  a  betrayer  of 
the  trust  imposed  upon  him.  Being  de- 
barred from  our  dental  meetings,  his 
methods  have  so  deteriorated  that  dental 
parlors  are  forced  to  thrive  on  dishon- 
orable competition,  advertising  the  prod- 
nets  of  their  incompetence  at  a  third  or 
8  quarter  of  the  price  they  propose  to 
extort.  They  promise  impossibilities  of 
excellence,  and  perform  most  inferior 
service.  They  use  the  style  of  advertise- 
ments long  ago  discarded  by  business 
firms,  because  odious  comparisons  and 
insinuating  thrusts  were  found  to  be 
most  antagonistic  to  the  advantages  ac- 
cniing  from  the  unionizing  principles 
now  employed. 

If  the  creation  of  the  dental  bargain- 
counter  were  the  only  evil  resulting  from 
this  style  of  doing  business — I  use  the 
term  advisedly — those  who  have  already 
a  lucrative  practice  might  ignore  the  of- 
fence. But  more  reprehensible  by  far  is 
the  influence  exerted  in  inducing  the 
public  to  believe  that  they  sufficiently 
onderstand  their  oral  conditions  to  know 
exactly  what  dentistry  they  require,  and 
consequently  are  prepared  to  order  an 
extraction,  an  inlay,  or  a  bridge,  as  one 
would  a  jar  of  butter  or  a  dozen  of  eggs. 
Being  ^orant  of  the  research  necessary 
to  a  scientific  knowledge  of  orthodontia, 
oral  surgery,  or  cavity  preparation,  and 
r^arding  even  the  skill  in  mechanics  as 
unimportant  compared  with  the  material 
employed,  there  arises  a  most  erroneous 
conception  of  the  dignity  and  importance 
of  our  profession,  a  conception  detrimen- 


tal alike  to  its  members,  to  the  very 
highest  in  achievement,  and  to  the  pub- 
lic so  designedly  beguiled  into  those 
popular  heresies  that  result  in  such  gen- 
eral neglect  and  destruction  of  teet^. 

Could  we  rise  above  all  mercenary 
motives,  and  feel  the  sting  that  poisana 
a  profession  unsurpassed  in  efficiency  or 
beneficence;  could  we  realize  how  de- 
basing is  the  commercializing  influence 
of  those  who  fiaunt  their  pretensions  in 
public  prints  and  disgrace  the  fraternity 
whose  reputation  and  fidelity  protect 
them  from  the  status  of  the  common 
knave,  it  would  seem  that  with  the  weap- 
ons of  skill,  intelligence,  and  co-opera- 
tion at  our  command,  we  might,  like 
some  of  our  sister  professionB,  reduce 
this  evil  to  a  minimum,  and  perhaps 
eliminate  it  entirely. 

We  should  extend  every  consideration 
to  those  at  the  threshold  of  our  prof^ 
sion,  remembering  that  notwithstanding 
their  efficiency  in  the  tezt>book,  the  ethi- 
cal development  that  comes  only  ttom 
years  of  experience  is  to  them  impos- 
sible. To  a  great  degree  it  depends  on 
us  whether  they  shall  be  vessels  of  honor 
loyal  to  every  elevating  influence.  If 
we  give  them  the  warm  grasp  of  fellow- 
ship, gladly  admit  them  to  the  inner 
sanctuary  of  our  deepest  professional  in- 
terests, show  them  we  have  no  limited 
cliques  from  which  they  may  be  ex- 
cluded, and  throw  the  mantle  of  charity 
over  their  inherent  ethical  frailties,  then 
shall  we  avoid  any  responsibility  for  the 
degradation  of  the  few  who  will,  as  a 
result  of  their  innate  and  ineradicable 
depravity,  sacrifice  themselves  to  the  fal- 
lacy that  wealth  is  bom  of  duplicity — if 
only  advertised — and  we  shall  save  many 
from  the  "parlors"  who  will  ultimately 
rise  to  positions  of  responsibility  and  re- 
nown. 

Co-operation  is  a  seedling  that  will 
thrive  in  any  conununity,  however  small, 
but  it  is  extremely  susceptible  to  envi- 
ronment. It  may  be  dwarfed  by  jeal- 
ousy, blighted  by  self-interest,  and  de- 
stroyed by  dissension ;  yet  encouraged  by 
care,  consideration,  and  generosity,  it 
will  develop  to  proportions  of  bwuty, 
symmetry,  and  strength.   Let  us  go  for- 
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ward  with  the  resolve  more  invulnerable 
than  ever  to  manifest  the  spirit  of 
brotherly  love,  that  real  spirit  of  prof^ 
sional  patriotism,  which  has  been  thus 

80  beautifully  and  eternally  enshrined: 

This  above  all :  To  thine  own  self  be  true. 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 
Thon  canst  not  then  be  false  to  .any  man. 

Discussion. 

Dr.  F.  W.  Low,  BufEalo.  I  have  lis- 
tened with  very  great  pleasure  to  the 
paper,  and  the  only  thing  I  regret  is  that 
all  the  men  who  need  to  hear  it  are  not 
here  this  morning.  I  wish  it  were  pos- 
sible for  each  member  of  our  two  socie- 
ties to  cancel  his  appointments  for  two 
days  to  attend  these  meetings  and  lis- 
ten to  every  paper  that  is  read.  Those 
members  who  are  not  here  this  morning 
ought  to  be  made  to  listen  to  this  paper 
one  by  one.  I  cannot  disagree  with  any- 
thing Dr.  Rose  Has  said. 

Dr.  L.  Meisburgee,  Buffalo.  I  wish 
not  only  to  compliment  the  essayist  on 
the  paper  he  has  presented,  but  also  on 
the  very  handsome  collection  of  men  be 
has  shown  us  in  his  picture.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  community  in  the 
state  in  which  there  is  more  fraternal 
feeling  than  among  the  dentists  we  have 
here  in  Buffalo.  The  fraternal  feeling 
and  the  co-operative  spirit  among  us 
here  are,  I  think,  of  Uie  best.  I  be- 
lieve that  co-operation  in  relation  to 
the  commodities  of  life  is  advantageous, 
but  the  co-operation  which  should  exist 
among  the  members  of  our  profession  is 
a  necessary  adjunct  for  the  man  who 
would  become  a  useful  citizen  in  the 
community  in  which  he  lives  and  prac- 
tices. The  man  who  does  not  fraternize 
and  mingle  with  his  co-laborers  is  a  man 
who  necessarily  falls  into  a  rut,  and  is 
not  capable  of  giving  to  his  patients  that 
type  of  service  which  is  required  of  the 
scientific  man. 

There  are  many  valuable  points  in  the 
paper,  which  is  very  beautifully  written. 

Dr.  Bose  has  given  us  a  very  high 
ideal,  an  ideal  from  which  we  can  all 
learn  a  good  lesson,  and  I  think  it  would 
be  of  great  benefit  for  many  of  the  men 


referred  to  by  Dr.  Low  if  they  ooald 
hear  this  paper.  It  would  prove  not  only 
to  their  advantaflej  but  to  the  advantage 
of  those  with  whom  they  come  in  coq- 
tact. 

Dr.  Rose  (closing  the  discussion).  It 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  acknowledge 
the  compliments  bestowed  on  the  p^r, 
which  violates,  ''When  you  have  notlu&g 
to  say,  say  it"  I  did  not  present  the 
paper  as  having  anything  of  technieal 
or  scientific  value,  but  the  sentiments  ad- 
vanced are  such  as  would  do  our  profes- 
sion good  if  they  could  be  imparted  to, 
and  digested  by,  many  of  the  pFofeEsim 
who  do  not  attend  dental  conventioDS. 
So  far  as  you  are  concerned,  there  is 
little  of  value  in  the  paper.  It  is  prac- 
tically a  waste  of  time  unlesa  its  tiiougfats 
are  conveyed  by  you  to  others  who  m^t 
to  be  here,  but  are  not.  I  am  glad  yon 
omitted  the  discussion  of  advertising,  ss 
a  good  deal  of  valuable  time  is  often 
wasted  in  fruitless  discussion  of  this  ob- 
jectionable practice.  Still,  I  think  tiiat 
if  we  could  more  emphatically  impiea 
upon  the  public  our  opposition  to  sodi 
methods,  much  would  be  accomplished. 
In  our  city  there  axe  two  advertising 
physici&ns  out  of  nearly  a  himdred,  prac- 
tically no  advertising  lawyers,  9aa  sii 
advertising  dentists  out  of  twenty-five. 
I  realize  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  en- 
tirely do  away  with  this  evil ;  yet  it  is 
unworthy  of  us  to  decide  that  because  ve 
have  hitiierto  failed,  the  task  is  impos- 
sible. That  is  not  the  way  past  erile 
have  been  conquered.  If  we  can  at  least 
reduce  the  number  of  sinners,  it  will  be 
of  benefit  to  the  public  and  to  onrselves. 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood  as 
to  the  idea  of  co-operation.  I  do  not 
advocate  that  it  should  be  of  the  charac- 
ter it  assumes  in  the  business  worli 
There  should  be  no  restriction  of  effort, 
or  attempt  at  equality  of  ability  and 
remuneration.  We  should  have  some- 
thing higher  and  better— we  must  stand 
brother  to  brother,  and  man  to  man. 

I  want  to  indorse  what  Dr.  Meis- 
burger  has  said  about  the  Buffalo  den- 
tiste.  I  think  yon  have  set  the  rest  of 
the  state  an  example  in  the  matter  of 
fratemalism.  I  believe  you  have  here  the 
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best  standard  to  be  found,  and  in  our 
section  of  the  state  we  have  gathered 
much  inspiration  from  the  fratemalism 
vhich  exists  in  these  districts. 

A  paper  was  next  read  by  Dr.  Albx- 
ANDBB  Hall,  Homell,  N.  Y.,  on  "Non- 
union of  Double  Fracture  of  the  Man- 
dible Successfully  Treated  after  a  Lapse 
of  Two  Months." 

[This  paper  is  printed  in  full  at  page 
728  of  the  present  issue  of  the  Cosmos.] 

Discussion. 

Dr.  L.  Meisb0bq£b,  Buffalo.  I  want 
to  say  that  this  is  a  most  interesting 
paper  to  me,  possibly  because  it  carries 
oat  the  idea  that  I  hare  had  that  the 
gnieral  practitioner — and  I  may  go  even 
urther  tiian  the  essayist  and  include  the 
snigeon — ^has  no  proper  conception  of 
the  care  and  management  of  these  cases. 
Within  the  past  eighteen  months  I  had 
a  case  of  this  kind.  I  was  called  to  the 
hospital  in  consultation  with  one  of  the 
leading  surgeons  of  the  city,  who  had 
treated  a  case  of  fracture  with  no  satis- 
fsctoiy  results  at  all.  The  patimt  had 
suffered,  besides  the  pain,  the  loss  of  two 
weeks'  time  from  ms  business.  I  was 
unable  at  that  time  to  take  care  of  the 
case,  but  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  have 
Dr.  Waugh  take  charge.  He  was  able 
to  begin  the  treatment,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  Dr.  Tanner,  carried  it  to  a  saccess- 
fnl  issue.  I  do  not  tiiink  that  a  pkysi- 
cian  should  undertake  the  treatment  of 
these  cases.  They  belong  to  the  dental 
surgeon  alone;  he  is  the  man  to  treat 
them.  I  am  glad  indeed  to  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to  this  paper,  and 
want  to  thank  the  essayist  for  bringing 
the  subject  before  us. 

Dr.  D.  H.  Young,  Attica.  This  is 
a  subject  to  which  the  dentist  ought 
to  give  more  attention,  because  his  fa- 
miliarity with  the  structure  of  the  parts, 
along  with  his  ability  to  make  splints 
for  each  particular  case  and  the  ease  with 
vhich  he  can  construct  the  needed  appli- 
ances, makes  him  eminently  fitted  to 
deal  witii  lesions  of  the  jaws.  When 
the  dentist  and  physiciaa  appreciate 
each  other's  value,  and  work  together  in 


these  cases,  the  best  results  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

The  general  public  call  thephysician 
when  these  accidents  occur.  We  are  too 
young  in  our  profession  tor  our  real 
worth  to  be  generally  known,  but  the 
physician  usually  knows,  and  those  who 
are  most  advanced  in  their  profession,  I 
think,  usually  call  in  the  dentist,  or  refer 
the  case  to  him. 

If  we  do  our  duty,  the  time  is  coming 
when  the  public  will  know  the  best 
source  of  help  to  look  to  in  times  of 
trouble  of  this  nature. 

The  subject  was  passed,  and  a  paper 
was  read  by  Dr.  Chables  MoMakus, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  on  "The  Educational 
Influence  of  the  So-called  'Dental  Meet- 
ing,* Apart  from  Its  Professional  or 
Social  Value." 

[This  paper  is  printed  in  full  at  page 
724  of  the  present  issue  of  the  Cosmos.] 

Discussion. 

Dr.  J.  Y.  Cbawpobd,  Nashville, 
Tenn.  A  very  common  preface  to  make 
in  discussing  a  paper  is  to  say  tihat  one 
is  not  prepared,  but  please  credit  me 
with  being  sincere  when  I  say  that  I  am 
surprised  at  being  called  upon  to  make 
some  remarks  upon  this  paper.  I  always 
feel  embarrassed  to  follow  Dr.  McManus, 
because  be  writes  such  splendid  things 
and  says  them  in  such  a  splendid 
manner.  I  listened  to  the  paper  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest,  and  trust  to  be 
excused  for  Baying,  in  indorsing'  the 
value  of  the  dontribution,  that  we  fail 
to  receive  benefit  and  instruction  from 
papers  because  we  do  not  fully  appreci- 
ate the  importance  of  the  question  at 
issue. 

There  are  three  principal  factors  in 
the  growth  and  progress  of  the  dental 
profession:  One  is  the  periodical  and 
text-book  literature  of  our  profession; 
another,  that  to  which  he  referred  so 
earnestly  in  his  essay,  the  work  of  our 
professional  dental  societies;-  and  the 
third  and  principal  factor  in  our  prog- 
ress and  growth  is  the.  clinical  study  of 
the  cases  coming  under  our  care. 
I  come  under  the  class  of  men  to  whom 
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he  referred  in  hie  paper  as  looking  to  the 
dental  society  as  the  only  alma  mater 
they  have.  I  came  into  &e  practice  of 
dentistry  Then  there  were  only  four  col- 
leges teaching  dentistry,  and  lived  so  far 
away  from  any  of  them  that  I  was  un- 
able to  attend  college.  I  hired  a  precep- 
tor, and  gave  him  three  hundred  dollars 
for  the  privilege  of  studying  in  his  office 
for  fifteen  months.  When  the  fifteen 
months  had  expired  I  was  not  satisfied, 
and  made  arrangements  to  study  for  six 
months  longer.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
my  preceptor  issued  me  a  certificate  of 
qualification  for  the  practice  of  den- 
tistry, and  I  went  out  to  practice  dental 
surgery.  Practicing  as  best  I  could  for 
a  few  years,  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
taking  a  course  in  medicine,  and  of  com- 
ing in  contact  with,  men  teaching  medi- 
cine and  dentistry.  During  the  time  I 
was  taking  this  course,  one  of  the  insti- 
tutions to  which  I  refer  gratuitously 
and  without  my  consent  conferred  upon 
me  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Dental  Surgery.  I  hope  you  will  excuse 
this  personal  reference,  but  I  simply 
mention  it  to  emphasize  what  I  started 
to  say — that  I  regard  myself  as  under 
greater  obligations  to  dental  societies 
than  to  any  one  of  the  three  influences 
to  which  I  have  referred. 

The  writer  very  beautifully  suggested 
that  the  dental  society  should  be,  in  force 
and  in  fact,  a  postgraduate  school.  It  is 
the  duty  of  every  dental  and  medical  or- 
ganization in  this  country  to  offer  oppor- 
tunitira  as  a  postgraduate  school,  afford- 
ing educational  advantages  better  than 
those  offered  by  any  dental  school. 
While  I  have  been  teaching  for  a  long 
time,  I  want  to  aay  in  tiiis  presence,  in 
this  hall  in  which  Dr.  Barrett — ^whose 
memory  I  honor  today — ^used  to  teach 
and  lecture,  in  this  city  where  he  lived 
Bo  long,  that  the  opportunities  which  are 
offered  in  our  institutions  of  learning 
are  not  up  to  the  standard  that  they 
should  be.  I  say  this  with  shamefaced- 
ness,  not  with  any  disposition  to  criticize, 
but  in  order  to  stimulate  to  better  effort. 
There  has  been  an  exhibit  made  here  this 
morning  of  the  treatment  of  fractured 
jaws,  and  there  has  been  brought  out 


in  the  discussion  the  manner  of  treating 
these  fractures  by  the  general  su^eon. 
There  is  enough  in  that  operation — there 
is  enough  reproof  in  that  operation  to 
stimulate  dentistry  to  further  activity, 
showing  that  in  all  colleges  we  do  not 
impress  the  fundamental  truths  of  the 
professions  as  the  substrata  upon  wbicb 
to  build  our  professional  educations.  The 
worst  criticism  I  can  make  of  dental 
surgery  is  that  few  dental  surgeons  are 
primarily  called  to  treat  these  fractures. 
And  here,  gentlemen,  I  would  request 
every  dental  surgeon  in  the  room  who 
has  been  primarily  called  by  the  patient 
to  treat  a  fracture  of  the  lower  jaw,  to 
hold  up  his  hand.  [About  ten  or  fifteen 
hands  were  raised.]  I  thank  Gk>d  for 
my  trip  to  Buffalo.  I  have  seen  more 
hands  raised  to  this  proposition  than  I 
ever  saw  on  a  like  occasion.  I  think 
Buffalo  is  doing  better  work  than  any 
city  I  have  visited.  In  thirty-six  years 
of  practice,  and  having  treated  fifty- 
two  cases  of  fracture,  I  have  been  called  '■ 
primarily  by  the  patient  to  treat  a  frac-  i 
tured  jaw  but  one  time. 

You  have  heard  a  great  deal  said  on 
the  subject  of  the  education  of  the  pubUc 
by  the  profession;  the  training  of  the 
former  by  the  reading  of  literature  and 
text-books.  I  have  never  heard  a  man 
get  up  in  public  and  suggrat  that  you  put 
in  the  text-books  this  inquiry :  ''When  an 
individual  comes  to  you  with  a  fracture 
of  the  mandible,  what  would  you  do?"  I 
and  the  answer,  "Call  in  a  dental  sur- 
geon." Have  you  ever  heard  that,  or 
seen  that  in  print  ?  We  have  heard  many 
recommend  the  idea  of  putting  in  the 
common  schools  literature  for  children 
on  this  subject,  and  yet  if  any  man  here 
has  ever  heard  that  suggested,  or  seen  it 
in  print,  and  will  send  me  his  name,  I 
vrill  present  him  with  a  chromo.  As  to  i 
general  surgeon  treating  a  fracture  of 
the  jaw — take  an  ordinary  simple  frac- 
ture— he  cannot  treat  it  properly,  be- 
cause he  does  not  know  how;  but  any 
dental  surgeon  in  the  country  can  do  it. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  dental  surgeon  to 
treat  fractures  as  much  as  it  is  to  ex- 
tract teeth.  We  want  to  go  back  and 
convert  the  dental  societies  into  post- 
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graduate  schools,  and  I  am  glad  to  see 
Dr.  McManuB  as  a  sort  of  peripatetic, 
migratory  professor,  going  around  and 
teaehing  the  dental  profession  That  we 
ought  to  do. 

Dr.  C.  S.  BuTLEH,  Buffalo.  There  are 
many  most  excellent  thoughts  in  the 
paper,  and  the  very  best  of  them  are  not 
the  ones  to  be  discussed  or  emphasized 
in  this  presence,  because  those  of  you 
who  are  here  are  the  men  who  do  realize 
the  value  of  dental  societies,  the  presen- 
tation and  discussion  of  papers,  etc.  The 
things  most  vital  in  the  essay  should 
app«il  to  those  who  are  not  here — ^those 
who  do  not  feel  the  importance  of  dental 
gathering,  and  the  very  great  value  that 
comes  to  a  man  in  the  way  of  ethical  and 
social  training  in  his  mingling  with 
men. 

There  are  one  or  two  points  in  the 
paper  that  I  want  to  touch  upon.  First, 
it  has  something  to  say  regarding  dental 
education.  Necessarily  it  must  be  so, 
considering  the  lines  along  which  the 
paper  is  written,  because  dental  educa- 
tion in  some  form,  and  dental  develop- 
ment and  acquirement  of  dental  knom- 
edge,  are  the  fundamental  ideas  that  un- 
derlie dentistry.  I  cannot  quite  agree 
with  one  expression  of  Dr.  Crawford's 
relative  to  dental  educational  institu- 
tions. The  wonder,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
not  that  some  of  our  schools  are  bad,  but 
rather  that  all  are  as  good  as  they 
are.  We  must  never  for^  that  dental 
education,  dental  science  as  a  profes- 
sion, is  as  young  almost  as  the  youngest 
man  in  this  room,  whereas  all  the  other 
professions  are  centuries  old.  So  I  may 
Bay  again  that  the  wonder  is  that  we  have 
been  able  to  make  such  marvelous  prog- 
ress along  this  line.  Of  course,  however, 
we  must  not  rest  satisfied  with  what  we 
have  attained— we  must  go  forward. 
The  vitality  of  the  profession  is  such 
that  the  progress  already  attained  is  but 
an  indication  of  marvelous  things  for 
the  future ;  but  the  development  and  ac- 
quisition of  these  things  depend  almost 
entirely  upon  those  who  are  now  coming 
into  the  profession  and  those  in  practice 
today,  because  our  conduct,  our  methods, 
and  our  attitude,  both  moral  and  pro- 


fessional, toward  our  confreres  will  de- 
termine very  largely  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  profession  advances. 

There  is  very  great  impressiveness  in 
the  thought  that  the  literature  of  our 
profession  is  bound  up  in  the  dental  jour- 
nals of  the  day.  Have  you  ever  thought 
of  that?  We  have  practically  no  litera- 
ture outside  of  the  dental  journals.  And 
as  this  is  true,  our  dental  journals  become 
of  very  great  value  to  us,  and  for  the 
young  man  starting  in  the  profession 
today,  one  of  the  first  things  that  he 
should  do  is  to  determine  he  will  acquire 
the  dental  journals  as  far  back  as  pos- 
sible for  reference  and  study,  because 
they  constitute  the  literature  of  den- 
tistry and  must  eventually  become  the 
classics  of  the  dental  profession. 

Just  a  word  in  regu*d  to  the  value  of 
dental  societies.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  anything  to  this  audience  on  that 
subject,  and  yet  I  apprehend  that  few 
if  any  of  us  really  appreciate  their  value 
as  an  educational  factor  and  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  social  and  artistic  side 
of  man.  I  have  often  thought  of  the 
«^t  value  to  myself  of  our  National 
Dentd  Association — ^to  attend  the  meet- 
ings of  which  I  have  traveled  over  this 
country  for  the  last  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years — in  meeting  the  prominent  men  of 
the  country,  as  well  as  the  benefits  de- 
rived from  a  geographical  study  of  the 
various  states. 

There  is  nothing  on  which  a  young 
man  starting  out  in  his  profession  today 
can  more  advantageously  spend  a  little 
time  and  money  than  in  attending  the 
meetings  of  the  National  Dental  Asso- 
ciation. There  he  hears  the  best  papers 
and  discussions  from  the  ablest  men  in 
the  profession,  and  becomes  acquainted 
with  these  men  personally,  and  can 
thereby  appreciate  them,  and  obtain 
from  them  many  things  of  value  he 
might  otherwise  never  be  able  to  secure. 

Dr.  McManus  in  closing  the  discus- 
sion expressed  his  thanks  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  paper,  and  for  the  appre- 
ciative remarks  of  Drs.  Crawford  and 
Butler. 

The  next  order  of  business  wob  the 
reading  of  a  paper  by   Dr.   G.  B. 
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Mitchell,  Buffalo,  on  "Alveolar  Infec- 
tion: Extraction  vs.  Retention." 

[This  paper  is  printed  in  full  at  page 
708  of  the  present  issue  of  the  Cosuos.] 

Disciission. 

Dr.  F.  W.  Low,  Buffalo.  (In  opening 
the  discussion  Dr.  Low  read  a  brief  ex- 
tract from  an  editorial  in  the  Dental 
Digest  for  September  1906  entitled  "la 
the  Dental  Profession  Advancing  from 
a  Literary  Point  of  View?")  I  think  if 
there  is  anythii^  that  would  refute  the 
ideas  advanced  in  that  editorial  by  Dr. 
Orouse,  it  is  this  paper  to  which  we  have 
just  listened.  I  was  present  in  New 
York  at  a  meeting  of  the  First  District 
Society  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  lis- 
tened to  the  paper  by  Dr.  Robert  Morris 
referred  to  in  Dr.  Mitchell's  paper  today, 
and  I  believe  with  Dr.  Mitchell  that  Dr. 
Morris  is  right.  In  the  first  place,  he 
has  had  a  very  large  clinical  ex- 
perience with  patients  who  seek  the 
hospitals,  where  the  services  are  free; 
these  patients  are  of  an  ill-nourished, 
poorly  fed  class.  Among  this  class  of 
people  there  is  in  New  York  a  greater 
percentage  of  pneumonia  to  the  popu- 
lation tiian  in  any  other  place  in 
the  country,  and  I  do  not  believe  Dr. 
Morris  made  any  mistake  when  he  said 
that  many  cases  came  under  his  obser- 
vation in  which  he  found  that  the  re- 
cent extraction  of  a  tooth  was  the  cause 
of  the  trouble.  After  the  meeting  I 
speak  of  we  had  a  little  luncheon,  at 
which  I  met  Dr.  Morris,  when  he  said, 
"Dr.  Low,  you  seemed  to  be  tiie  only 
friend  I  had  in  the  meeting  tonight." 
This  remark  grew  out  of  the  fact  that 
Drs.  Rhein,  Ottolengui,  and  many  others 
had  opposed  the  views  of  Dr.  Morris. 
All  these  gentlemen  criticised  the  latter 
very  severely,  and  said  that  they  never 
extracted  a  tooth  until  they  had  com- 
pletely sterilized  the  mouth.  Dr.  Morris 
said  he  was  pleased  that  I  had  asked 
them  whether  they  boiled  or  baked  their 
patients. 

In  my  conversation  with  Dr.  Morris 
I  found  that  he  had  only  been  looking  at 
one  aspect  of  the  question.   The  history 


of  all  the  cases  I  could  get  of  that  kind, 
where  pneumonia  had  followed  from  al- 
veolar trouble,  and  in  which  they  had 
laid  the  blame  on  the  pneumoooccos, 
were  cases  in  which  there  was  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  whole  side  of  the  face 
when  the  operation  was  performed.  Fre- 
quently the  mouth  could  iiot  be  opened, 
and  instead  of  evacuating  any  pus  or  at- 
tempting to  find  out  what  the  infection 
was,  the  operator  simply  prized  the  jaws 
apart,  creating  shock  and  mutilating  the 
tissues  badly.  These  operations  are  very 
frequently  performed  in  the  coll^  in- 
firmaries in  New  York,  where  no  care  is 
taken,  and  the  patients  are  turned  ont 
like  sheep,  without  any  instruction  as  to 
post-extraction  care  at  all,  and  these 
eases  later  drift  into  the  college  hospitals 
with  pneumonia  developing.  Now  what 
Dr.  Morris  proposes,  I  think,  is  rational 
treatment  for  these  cases.  No  surgeon 
would  take  one  of  these  iU-nouri^ied, 
poorly  organized  persons  into  a  hospital 
and  perform  any  other  operation  until 
the  patient  had  been  cared  for  for  a  few 
days,  and  had  been  built  up  a  little. 
They  always  have  a  few  days*  care  before 
an  operatitm.  Now,  Dr.  Morris  proposes 
that  these  cases  in  which  the  face  is 
swollen  should  be  kept  unde.*  otnerra- 
tion  for  three  or  four  days,  to  determine 
whether  there  are  pneumococci  present; 
to  administer  an  antiseptic  mouth-wash, 
and  build  the  patient  up  on  a  tonic  for 
a  few  days.  After  determining  with  an 
aspirating  needle  that  the  pneumococci 
are  diminishing  or  have  disappeared, 
and  that  the  phagocytes  have  come  to 
the  rescue,  then  extract  the  tooUt  That 
does  not  take  more  than  three  or  fonr 
days.  And  I  think  that  in  those  cases 
where  we  find  pneumococci  present, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  better  to 
build  the  patient  up  and  defer  the  opera- 
tion, rather  "ttian  to  perform  it  at  once. 

The  point  made  by  Dr.  Morris  wu 
that  pneumonia  of  the  jaw,  with  tiie  btr- 
riers  broken  down,  may  travel  to  the 
lun^;  just  as,  should  we  extirpate  the 
parotid  gland  during  an  attack  of 
mumps,  the  disease  or  infection  mi^t 
develop  metastatic  infection  or  mumps 
of  the  testicles. 
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Dr.  H.  B.  Hover,  Buflfalo.  With  all 
due  respect  to  Dr.  Low,  I  radically  differ 
vith  him.  This  ie  a  subject  that  has 
been  very  near  and  ^ax  to  me.  About 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago  Dr.  Ottolen- 
gui  approached  this  subject  as  the  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  society.  At 
that  tune  there  were  a  great  many  of  the 
gentlemen  who  discussed  the  subject 
who  recommended  deferring  the  extrac- 
tion until  some  treatment  should  be 
given,  but  at  the  present  time  practically 
every  one  of  those  men  who  took  that 
stand  recommend  to  extract  the  tooth, 
regardless  of  the  conditions.  In  these 
cases  where  we  see  the  face  swelling  in 
the  course  of  three  or  four  hours,  we 
know  what  the  trouble  is,  and  it  needs 
radical  and  quick  treatment.  We  see 
the  face  getting  larger  and  we  know 
what  the  result  is  going  to  be;  for  we 
have  noticed,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours  after  the  filling  of  a  pulp-canal, 
the  face  swell  to  such  a  size  that  we 
codd  hardly  recognize  the  patient.  This 
condition  has  also  been  noticed  as  occur- 
ring in  a  few  hours  after  the  first  indi- 
catwn  to  the  patient  of  any  disturbance 
arising  from  any  tootti  in  the  mouth. 
This  means  alt(^ther  a  different  condi- 
ti(m  ^m  the  slow,  gradually  forming 
indurated  edema  often  seen.  It  simply 
means  a  different  form  of  infection,  and 
brings  about  its  characteristic  systemic 
Bymptoms  of  chills,  fever,  and  sweats  in 
pronounced  form — meaning,  of  course, 
septic  absorption  throughout  the  system ; 
this,  again,  being  characterized  in  its  se- 
verity according  to  the  kind  of  toxins  de- 
rived from  the  infection.  The  sj^temic 
resistance  is  a  very  important  factor 
all  this  time  as  regards  the  severity,  the 
constipated,  plethoric  individual  being 
much  more  vulnerable  than  one  in  per- 
fect health.  This  condition  is  so  rapid 
that  nature  does  not  have  time  to  throw 
ont  her  army  of  leucocytes  and  build  u 
the  pyophylactic  membrane  to  wall  o 
the  area  of  trouble. 

This  original  area  of  infection,  unless 
immediate  relief  be  given  by  depletion  of 
blood  end  drainage,  with  the  removal  of 
as  much  of  the  septic  area  as  possible, 
may  cause  the  patient  to  pass  through  all 


the  successive  stages  of  laparemia,  septi- 
cemia, and  pyemia,  with  perhaps  death 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  When  one 
sees  a  case  of  death  from  pyemia  or 
septic  cephalic  thrombosis,  as  I  have 
seen  in  these  cases,  it  gives  cause  for 
thought  and  anxiety  every  time  one  of 
them  presents.  As  above  stated,  our 
first  object  must  be  depletion  of  the  in- 
fected area.  The  tooth-socket  is  a  good 
drainage  canal; the  bowels  are  thoroughly 
opened,  alcohol  is  used  to  combat  the 
toxins,  and  such  further  radical  treatr 
ment  given  as  the  case  may  demand. 
That  is  my  procedure  in  this  class  of 
cases. 

The  only  time  I  can  conceive  of 
there  being  danger  to  the  patient  by  ex- 
traction in  case  of  inflammation  is  when 
there  is  injury  to  the  parts,  the  mem- 
brane being  broken  and  the  tissues  mu- 
tilated, in  this  way  affording  entrance 
to  the  pneumococci  or  other  infection. 
I  believe  in  extracting  these  teeth  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  inflammation 
there,  but  not  to  mutilate  the  tissues  in 
doing  so. 

In  regard  to  the  after-treatment,  I 
say  frankly  that  where  I  have  a  case  of 
removal  of  a  tooth  in  which  there  is 
acute  inflammation  of  the  peridental 

membrane  only,  I  wash  out  the  mouth 
and  syringe  around  the  tooth,  but  never 
put  anything  in  the  tooth-socket  after 
the  tooth  is  removed,  unless  some  subse- 
quent trouble  occurs.  In  cases  where 
there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  pus 
well  circumscribed,  this  is  carefully 
washed  out  and  gotten  rid  of,  and  I  do 
not  put  in  hydrogen  dioxid,  or  other 
strong  antiseptics,  but  wash  out  thor- 
oughly, using  large  amounts  of  water. 
Under  ordinary  manipulation  one  can 
get  rid  of  the  pus,  and  then  use  anti- 
septics, provided  it  be  possible  to  remove 
them  afterward  with  sterile  water.  If 
we  use  strong  antiseptics,  we  simply 
irritate  and  break  up  the  pyophylactic 
membrane,  and  afford  opportunity  for 
the  extension  of  the  infection  to  tissues 
not  involved. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  compliment  Dr. 
Mitchell  on  the  amount  of  work  done 
in  the  preparation  of  the  paper.  One 
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Other  thought  I  wish  to  add,  and  that  is, 
that  we  must  always  look  out  for  women 
patients  in  extracting  during  the  men- 
strual epoch. 

Dr.  Mitchell  (closing  the  discus- 
sion). I  simply  want  to  emphasize  the 
point  that  so  much  is  written  along  this 
line  that  it  somewhat  confuses  the  aver- 
age practitioner.  As  I  understand  Dr. 
Morris,  and  others  like  him,  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  extract  teeth  before  there  Is 


an  infiltration  of  the  tissues  around  the 

teeth — that  when  we  extract  teeth  be- 
fore any  pus  or  swelling  has  formed, 
and  under  suitable  conditions,  we  offer 
the  bacteria  a  seat  for  active  prolifera- 
tion, and  bring  about  the  source  of 
trouble  referred  to.  Before  the  in- 
filtration takes  place,  there  is  a  Tiolrat 
battle  being  waged.  The  correct  di«g- 
nosis  of  this  stage  is  a  fine  point. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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Twelfth  Annual  Union  Meettng,  Washlnflrton,  D.  C,  June  7-9,  1006. 


(Continued. ) 

Dr.  Joseph  W.  Wassall,  Chicago, 
read  a  paper  entitled  "Exuenaive  Gold 
Inlays  and  Their  Application  to  Bridge 

Work." 

[The  paper  is  printed  in  full  at  page 
690  of  the  present  issue  of  the  Dental 
Cosmos.] 

Discussion. 

Dr.  B.  Holly  Suith,  Baltimore. 
The  paper  by  Dr.  Wassail  is  a  confir- 
mation of  a  practice  of  which  I  highly 
approve,  t  told  Dr.  Wassail  that  I  have 
a  large  number  of  bridges  supported  by 
inlays  only.  Of  course,  1  do  not  mean 
that  those  inlays  are  not  locked.  The 
method  of  putting  a  bar  in  a  tooth  as 
an  abutment  is  absurd,  because  teeth 
have  definite  individual  movements.  I 
recommend  this  method  of  anchoring 
bridges,  and  look  to  its  becoming  a  popu- 
lar practice. 

Dr.  Joseph  Head,  Philadelphia.  I 
have  talked  with  Dr.  Wassail  over  the 
subject  of  his  paper,  and  we  are  abso- 
lutely agreed  on  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  method  in  question.  How- 
ever, while  he  was  showing  those  cases 
of  crown  work  with  bands  projecting  un- 
til they  resemble  mnshrooms,  I  could  not 


help  feeling  that  I  myself  may  have  been 
guilty  of  such  errors. '  I  think  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  always  fit  a 
band  under  the  gum,  and  so  while  the 
specimens  of  Dr.  WassalFs  accentuated 
the  evil,  they  illustrate  what  every  one  of 
ua  is  doing  today.  The  fault  lies  not 
in  the  technique,  but  in  the  operation 
itself.  When  the  band  is  fitted  to  a  root 
out  of  the  mouth  the  joint  is  bad 
enough,  but  when  it  is  fitted  in  the 
mouth  it  is  apt  to  be  very  much  worse. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Thompson,  Washington.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  essayist  io  explain 
in  closing  the  discussion  how  he  consoli- 
dates the  inner  and  outer  shoolders. 
Does  he  get  them  in  apposition? 

Dr.  C.  J.  Orietes,  Baltimore.  I  con- 
gratulate any  man  who  is  applying  con- 
servative cast-filling  methods  to  re- 
tention of  bridge  work,  and  believe  that 
the  cemented  filling  scientifically  made 
is  the  filling  of  the  future.  Dr.  Wassail 
has  given  us  something  of  great  value. 
Personally  I  am  inclined  to  follow  Dr. 
Head's  method  of  applying  the  cope  in 
the  cavity  in  the  month  for  the  purpose 
of  accurate  burnishing,  partioulkrly  in 
large  cast  fillings.  My  experience  in 
making  compound  cast  fillings,  partica- 
larly  for  canines  and  incisors,  is  that  the 
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contraction  of  the  casting,  when  made 
without  partially  filling  aiid  rebumish- 
ing  it,  prevents  the  seating  of  the  fill- 
ing without  further  cutting. 

I  cannot  quite  follow  Dr.  Wassail  in 
bis  series  of  impressions  and  casts,  and 
Tould  like  him  to  explain  exactly  what  is 
the  result  of  the  uneven  expansion  and 
contraction  of  cast  and  impression.  The 
impression  is  of  "Perfection"  modeling 
compound — I  have  always  questioned 
that  name  a  little  as  applied  to  modeling 
composition — and  then  the  cast  I  under- 
stand is  made  of  Ames'  cement.  Do 
you  use  it  dry  or  wet? 

Dr.  Wassall.  Dry,  as  I  explained  in 
the  paper. 

Dr.  Gribves.  My  idea  was  that  with- 
out very  decided  expansion  in  either  im- 
pression or  cast  or  both,  the  filling  could 
not  be  made  to  fit  the  cavity.  There 
is  to  my  mind  a  very  decided  objection 
to  Dr.  Head's  remarks  as  to  the  inac- 
cnracy  of  bands  or  root-plates  fitted 
under  the  gum  margins.  It  has  been 
the  practice  for  a  long  itime  among  con- 
servative crown  and  bridge  men,  as  it 
has  been  among  good  operators,  to  tuck 
back  these  margins,  when  in  the  way, 
with  a  gutta-percha  pack,  or  temporary 
crowns  mounted  with  it.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  good  men  are  plunging  about 
ia  the  dark,  as  Dr.  Head  pictures  them 
doing,  fitting  bands  the  edges  of  which 
they  cannot  see ;  nor  am  I  ready  to  part 
with  the  banded  crown  for  a  bridge  at- 
tachment, in  favor  of  the  exclusive  ap- 
plication of  cast  fillings. 

Dr.  E.  A.  BoGUB,  New  York,  Our 
friend  Dr.  Waraall  has  presented  a  con- 
dition of  things  that  has  interested  me. 
Many  years  ago  a  patient  was  brought 
to  my  office  with  a  tooth  split  off  very 
much  like  the  one  shown  by  the  essayist, 
and  I  said  to  myself,  "Do  not  most  teeth 
which  split  in  ttiat  way  split  on  the  buc- 
cal and  not  on  the  lingual  sides?"  I 
think  they  do,  because  the  lingual  cusp 
is  not  so  high  as  the  buccal  cusp,  and 
upon  asking  Dr.  Head  to  show  me  his 
abill,  lo  and  behold ! — three  labial  faces 
are  split  off  from  the  teeth  in  that  skull. 
If  Dr.  Wassail  can  furnish  us  a  method 
of  supplying  those  buccal  cusps  in  the 

[vol.  xlix. — 54] 


delicate  fashion  he  has  done  here,  I 
think  I  for  one  owe  him  my  thanks.  I 
look  back  to  the  time  when  I,  too,  like 
Dr.  Head,  made  the  caps  down  over  the 
roots,  and  did  not  ever  strike  out  beyond, 
but  now  I  have  learned  a  little  better. 
When  Dr.  Head  asks  how  to  do  that,  1 
reply  that  he  wants  to  use  the  Biitner 
crown  apparatus.  This  apparatus  is 
rather  an  expensive  one.  As  it  was  not 
confided  to  the  dental  depots,  it  did  not 
get  abroad  much.  The  Biitner  crown 
had  a  central  pin  in  the  trephine,  and 
the  trephine  went  down  into  the  root  and 
around  the  root,  and  made  the  thing 
when  finished  absolutely  strong,  because 
of  the  strength  of  the  caps  and  the  cen- 
tral pin  that  was  soldered  to  the  mathe- 
matically adjusted  circular  cap  of  No. 
28  gold  plate.  In  that  way  a  strong 
crown  could  be  set,  but  it  is  not  an  easy 
thing  to  do.  I  do  not  know  whether  or 
not  this  apparatus  can  be  procured  now. 

I  owe  my  thinks  to  Dr.  Wassail  for 
another  thing,  viz,  his  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  a  clean  tooth  never  decays,  and 
his  working  out  a  system  by  means  of 
which  a  large  proportion  of  a  tooth 
which  has  been  broken  or  decayed  away 
may  be  restored,  affording  1^  p<»8ibility 
to  the  patient  of  cleaning  it  thoroughly. 

Dr.  M.  P.  FiNLEY,  Washington.  I 
wish  to  congratulate  our  association  on 
this  occasion,  and  compliment  Dr.  Was- 
sail for  presenting  such  a  paper  as  he 
has  given  us,  showing  a  method  by  which 
the  gum  margin  and  the  surrounding 
tissue  is  preserved  from  interference  by 
the  artificial  substitute  which  is  to  re- 
store the  contour  of  the  crown.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  beneficial  features  of  any 
dental  restoration  to  preserve  that  tissue 
from  harm  or  injury  during  an  operation. 
The  consideration  of  this  question  of  the 
occurrence  of  pyorrhea,  which  may  ori- 
ginate from  such  a  small  injury,  empha- 
sizes the  necessity  of  adopting  the  sug- 
gestions which  Dr.  Wassail  has  just  pre- 
sented to  us.  I,  however,  feel  inclined  to 
criticize  the  bridge  attachment  he  has 
described,  for  the  reason  given  by  Dr. 
Bogue,  viz,  that  the  outer  cusp  of  the 
tooth  is  unsupported  in  any  way,  and  ia 
weakened  by  the  removal  of  the  enamel 
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on  the  appToximal  surfaces.  Frequently, 
even  in  the  absence  of  a  cavity,  that  outer 
cusp  will  split  off.  Why  should  we  de- 
stroy the  natural  strength  of  the  tooth 
and  yet  hope  that  it  will  remain  intact  ? 

Dr.  G.  £.  Habdy,  Baltimore.  I  have 
had  some  experience  with  the  method 
described  by  the  essayist,  and  I  agree 
with  him  in  believing  that  it  has  many 
advantages  as  a  bri^e  abutment.  Dr. 
Wassail  has  called  special  attention  to 
the  "shoulder"  as  prepared  in  the  natu- 
ral crown.  With  deference  to  his  greater 
experience,  I  will  say  that  I  can  see  no 
advantage  whatever  in  4be  shoulder,  as 
it  is  more  difficult  to  prepare  a  tooth 
with  one  than  without  it,  and  of  course 
more  troublesome  to  secure  a  perfect 
adaptation  of  the  matrix.  The  shoulder 
is  not  needed  as  a  "step"  to  withstand 
the  force  of  mastication,  as  that  is  amply 
provided  for  on  the  grinding  surface  of 
the  tooth.  In  setting  a  crown  or  "inlay^' 
so  made,  there  is  great  difficulty  in  pla- 
cing it  accurately  in  the  cavity,  especially 
if  it  be  a  bridge  abutment.  In  such  an 
event  the  inlay  does  not  reach  the 
shoulder,  and  a  bad  margin  results.  I 
think  a  better  preparation  is  to  bevel 
the  tooth  from  the  gnm  margin,  and  to 
prepare  a  groove  cut  mesio-distally 
through  the  grinding  surface  and  ex- 
tending nearly  to  the  gum  margin. 

Dr.  B.  L.  Taylor,  Washington. 
Although  I  have  been  in  practice  but  a 
short  time,  I  have  examined  quite  a 
number  of  banded  crowns  both  of  the 
shell  and  Richmond  varieties,  and  I  have 
yet  to  find  one  withou  t  some  unevenness 
under  the  margin  of  the  gum.  In  trim- 
ming down  the  bicuspids  as  the  essayist 
does,  to  the  extent  required  by  the 
method,  I  think  in  a  live  tooth  there  is 
absolutely  no  danger  of  fracture,  but  the 
instruments  used  should  be  kept  moist. 
The  tooth  must  not  be  subjected  to  any 
undue  degree  of  heat,  otherwise  death  of 
the  pulp  is  liable  to  occur.  In  cement- 
ing large  inlays  on  live  teeth  I  think 
it  is  advisable  to  coat  the  abutment  with 
a  varnish,  in  order  thus  to  protect  the 
pulp.  In  such  cases  I  have  used  silver 
nitrate  on  the  roots  of  the  teeth  and  on 
the  surfaces  covered  by  a  cap,  so  as  to 


diminish  the  liability  of  those  tissues  be- 
coming the  seat  of  caries.  In  pulplesi 
teeth,  I  think  there  is  great  dajiger  of 
fracture  of  the  outside  cusp,  and  I  do  not 
think  Dr.  Wassail  would  use  this  method 
on  a  pulpless  tooth.  I  am  satisfied  he 
would  use  a  pin. 

There  is  a  queetion  I  would  lib  to 
ask  Dr.  Wassail,  Dr.  Head,  or  any  of  the 
members  present,  and  that  is  in  nm^ 
to  the  m^ing  of  a  bridge  to  supply  t 
left  central  incisor,  when  the  rigik  cen- 
tral and  left  lateral  incisors  are  per- 
fectly sound. 

Dr.  H.  P.  CoBET,  Washington.  I 
listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to 
Dr.  Wassail's  paper,  and  agree  with  him 
fully  in  regard  to  the  inlay  principle  and 
as  to  the  use  of  platinum  foil  in  order  to 
secure  a  correct  adaptation  of  ihe  cope 
to  the  natural  crown.  I  differ  with  the 
essayist  on  the  method  of  preparing  the 
natural  crown,  as  thereby  the  enamel  is 
left  short,  and  consequently  liable  to 
fracture.  If  the  crown  is  made  to  w 
closely  approxixnate  the  gum  tissue,  I 
think  it  would  be  advisable  to  cany  it 
below  the  gum  tissue  and  to  take  off  tU 
of  the  enamel.  A  stronger  shoulder  can 
be  had  in  the  cementum  or  the  doitin, 
tissnes  which  are  not  so  liable  to  toe- 
ture,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  is  any  more 
difficult  to  obtain  an  impression  of  that 
part  of  the  tooth.  I  do  not  use  the  im- 
pression method.  I  work  directly  in  the 
mouth,  as  I  find  I  can  get  better  resale 
in  that  way.  As  yet  I  have  to  find  a  aor 
terial  which  will  produce  a  model  giving 
the  sharp  lines,  comers,  or  matins  of 
a  cavity. 

I  heartily  agree  with  Dr.  Wassail  in 
regard  to  the  fitting  of  bands  and  to  the 
bad  effects  resulting  therefrom.  I  hare 
realized  the  disadvantages  of  the  band 
for  some  time,  and  this  has  stimulated 
me  to  devise  the  method  that  I  hire 
been  using  with  some  success,  and  vhidi 
obviates  uie  necessity  of  using  a  band 
around  the  root,  or  a  metallic  shell  of  a 
size  larger  than  the  circumferenee  of  tiie 
root  or  original  contour. 

Dr.  Wassall  (closing  the  discussion). 
From  the  way  my  paper  has  been  db- 
cnssed,  especially  the  point  in  regard  to 
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the  preparation  of  a  shoulder  at  which 
the  crown  shall  terminate,  so  that  it  shall 
be  set  into  and  flush  with  the  surface  of 
the  tooth,  I  feel  as  if  I  was  upheld  in 
the  stand  I  have  -taken.  Dr.  Holly 
Smith  asked  about  the  details  of  prepa- 
ration. I  think  when  you  come  to 
read  the  paper  your  curiosity  on  that 
point  will  be  satisfied.  Of  course  the 
preparation  as  shown  here  is  diagram- 
matic. It  does  not  mean  that  it  is  aU 
vays  done  in  the  manner  illustrated. 

I  have  entirely  abandoned  the  use  of 
bands.  Eren  when  a  band  is  fitted  per- 
fectly, it  still  must  project.  I  do  not  use 
them  for  incisors  or  canines,  any  more 
than  I  do  for  molars  or  bicuspids,  for  by 
this  means  I  eliminate  every  serious  de- 
fect that  the  banding  method  has.  I  re- 
moved a  crown  the  other  day  that  I  made 
myself  about  four  years  ago,  and  it  was 
a  creditable  effort.  I  supposed  the  pulp 
had  died  from  irritation  due  'to  a  gra- 
daal  decay,  but  when  I  removed  the 
crown  I  found  that  caries  had  begun  on 
the  smooth  surface  below  the  band  edge. 
Caries  had  developed  even  under  nie 
most  favorable  circumstances. 

A  Meubbr.  That  would  be  a  good 
object  lesson  to  suggest  the  carrying  of 
the  band  below  the  gum. 

Dr.  Wassall.  It  was  below  the  gum. 
It  escaped  my  observation  until  I  re- 
moved the  crown.  Dr.  Head's  method 
(tf  extokdiug  the  cope  into  the  pulp- 
chamber  gives  a  degree  of  strength  to 
the  crown  which  fully  compensates  for 
the  absence  of  a  band.  Very  short 
dowels  can  be  uBed*in  the  canal,  and  this 
method,  which  can  be  utilized  often, 
will  be  found  to  answer  the  purpose 
satiafaotorily.  For  such  cases  I  invari- 
ably take  an  impression,  and  have  the 
cope  made  in  the  laboratory.  The  im- 
pression shows  the  margin  at  which  the 
cope  shall  terminate,  so  that  my  labora- 
tory assistanit  can  turn  back  to  me  a 
very  nicely  made  crown,  and  in  this  way 
my  patients  will  be  saved  much  time. 

This  brings  me  to  the  point  on  which 
Dr.  Head  and  I  differ,  namely,  the 
swaging  of  these  matrices  for  inlays  and 
crowns — on  the  tooth  itself,  or  on  a  cast. 
That  is  merely  a  difference  in  method. 


I  think  Dr.  Head  will  change  some  day 
— be  reformed  and  emancipated  from 
much  arduous  toil. 

Dr.  Thompson  asked  a  question  with 

regard  to  securing  contact  and  appo- 
sition between  the  matrix  which  is  fit- 
ted first  by  pressing  to  the  cast  the  thin 
platinum  matrix — 1/1000  of  an  inch — 
and  the  thicker  platinum  which  is  to  be 
used  for  stiffening.  The  two  are  tele- 
scoped together,  and  thereby  apposition 
is  secured.  Some  space  is  required  for 
the  solder  to  flow  in  and  stiffen  them. 
The  thicker  one  is  made  so  that  it 
fits  loosely  over  the  thinner  platinum 
matrix,  and  in  that  way  a  very  stiiT 
cope  is  obtained.  Dr.  Grieves  thought 
that  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to 
get  good  results  by  del^ating  this  work 
to  the  laboratory.  As  a  fact,  however, 
I  obtain  in  that  way  as  good  results  as 
are  obtainable  by  the  method  which  he 
uses.  In  fact  there  is  every  reason,  to 
my  mind,  to  believe  that  more  accurate 
results  are  obtained  by  having  the  work 
made  in  the  laboratory  on  a  perfect  im- 
pression. Mechanics  do  not  lie,  and  it 
is  possible  to  get  a  perfect  impression,  a 
penect  caat  from  it.  Of  coarse  you  may 
ask  whether  I  take  into  consideration  the 
shrinkages  of  these  different  materials? 
I  have  to  consider  these  theoretically, 
but  practically  they  do  not  figure  in  it. 
Practically  these  different  shrinkages  are 
so  infinitesimal  that  they  do  not  amount 
to  anything.  I  know  perfectly  well  that 
when  matrices  or  finished  inlays  or  copes 
come  back  'to  me  from  the  laboratory, 
they  go  into  place  snugly  and  tightly, 
and  in  every  way  satisfy  my  ideas  of  what 
I  want  and  what  is  proper. 

Dr.  QaiEVES.  Do  not  the  models  un- 
dergo a  certain  degree  of  shrinkage  ? 

Dr.  Wassall.  I  concede  that  there 
may  be  perhaps  both  ex^mnsion  and 
shrinkage,  but  they  either  compensate 
one  another,  or  the  alteration  in  volume 
is  so  insignificant  as  not  to  be  of  any 
moment. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  there  is 
some  liability  in  all  bicuspids  to  lose 
either  the  labial  or  buccal  face.  That 
is  true.  I  can  readily  understand  that 
where  there  is  some  liability  to  fracture 
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of  a  facing,  this  accident  is  more 
apt  to  occur  in  bicuspids  bearing  the 
crown  which  I  have  described;  but  that 
is  after  all  a  very  rare  accident.  It 
does  not  happen,  even  in  a  large  practice, 
once  in  three  months.  It  is  a  rare  thing, 
and  an  accident  may  .happen  to  the 
strongest  tooth.  In  the  few  cases  where 
I  have  known  it  to  happen  the  teeth  had 
been  weakened  by  large  fillings. 

Br.  Bogue  spoke  about  the  Biitner 
system  of  crowning,  which  does  not  re- 
quire a  band.  The  margin  of  the  crown 
is  fiiuh  with  the  surface  of  the  tooth,  as 
in  the  method  suggested  by  Dr.  Cobey. 
The  Biitner  method  is  imperfect  be- 
cause it  is  a  machine  method,  and  like 
the  product  of  any  other  machine  method 
of  crown-making,  it  is  not  applicable 
to  the  six  anterior  teeth.  It  does  not 
produce  a  margin  that  would  suit  Dr. 
Bogue's  idea  in  actual  practice.  No  ma- 
chine-made crowns  are  jwssible  in  good 
dentistry. 

Dr.  Finley  spoke  about  the  risk  of 
fracturing  the  outer  cusp.  I  covered 
that  point  in  the  paper.  Dr.  Hardy 
spoke  about  the  danger  to  the  pulp. 
That  point  really  needs  no  answer. 

Dr.  Hardy.  I  correct  that  statement. 
I  did  not  mean  altogether  danger  to  the 
pulp.  It  is  possible  to  prepare  a  tooth 
as  suggested  by  Dr.  Wassail  without  de- 
vitalizing the  pulp,  if  you  can  induce  a 
patient  to  stand  the  operation. 

Dr.  Wasball.  A  tooth  can  be  shaped 
as  I  have  described  it  in  all  cases.  I 
have  never  exposed  a  pulp  in  preparing 
teeth  for  those  crowns.   Dr.  Hardy  dis- 


appointed me  very  much  in  decrying  the 
work,  because  the  "shoulder"  is  the  main 
feature  of  my  paper,  as  it  does  away 
with  the  band.  The  shoulder  may  be 
slightly  exaggerated  in  Uie  diagram,  but 
this  was  done  for  illustrative  pnrpoeei 
In  practice  the  shoulder  is  beveled  a 
little.  It  is  as  easy  to  fit  the  cope  as  it 
is  to  fit  a  matrix  to  a  cavity  margm.  Dr. 
Hardy  also  spoke  of  using  large  approx- 
imal  inlays  for  bridge  abutments.  I  can 
conceive  of  certain  cases  m  which  the 
inlay  abutment  may  be  useful,  namely, 
in  those,  in  which  t^e  bridge  is  not  sub- 
jeot  to  undue  stress;  but  even  then  I 
would  not  rely  on  them.  They  have 
been  tried.  Dr.  Brown's  method  you 
know — inserting  into  teeth  bars  sap- 
ported  by  gold  fillings.  We  have  seen 
all  those  al^chments  fail,  and  the  inlay 
method  is  not  the  better  way  of  making 
them. 

Dr.  Taylor  wanted  to  know  what 
should  be  done  in  supplying  a  central. 
Where  we  have  as  abutments  a  soimd 
central  and  a  sound  lateral,  it  is  my  in- 
variable practice  to  apply  this  same 
method  to  laterals,  canines,  and  centrals. 
The  system  is  applicable  to  all  the  teeth. 
Dr.  Cobey  thinks  that  the  enamel  at 
the  shoulder  may  chip  away.  The 
enamel  is  to  be  depended  upon  there  as 
well  as  anywhere  else.  I  have  practi- 
cally never  had  any  trouble  in  that  re- 
spect. Dr.  Cobey  does  not  follow  the 
laboratory  method  of  making  the  copes 
on  a  model  of  the  tooth.  I  can  only  say 
that  I  could  entirely  satisfy  all  his  me 
chanical  ideals. 
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Monthly  Meeting,  March  1907. 


A  EEOULAB  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Odontological  Society  was  held  at  the 
Academy  of  Medicine,  No.  17  West  For- 
ty-third street,  New  York  city,  on  Tues- 
day evening,  March   19,  1 907.  The 


meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  presi- 
dent. Dr.  Turner. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting 
were  read  by  the  Secretary,  and  duly  ap- 
proved. 
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Incidents  of  Office  Practice. 

Dr.  F.  T.  Van  Woeht  exhibited  a  ma- 
terial  Bent  to  him  by  Dr.  Jenkins  of 
Dresden,  by  means  of  which  it  is  possi- 
ble to  obtain  the  impreesion  of  a  cavity 
and  to  prepare  the  die  in  a  few  moments. 
Upon  such  an  impression  a  gold  matrix 
can  be  most  satisfactorily  swaged  with 
the  aid  of  the  rubber  points  devised  by 
Dr.  Van  Woert. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Reed.  I  venture  to  sug- 
gest a  very  humble  subject,  in  the  way 
of  a  slab  for  mixing  cement.  This  is  a 
matter  I  have  been  working  on  for  the 
past  two  years,  and  the  finished  product 
which  I  have  here  tonight  I  have  been 
using  actively  for  three  months,  and  I 
want  you  "to  eee  how  smooth  both  sides 
of  the  slab  appear.  This  has  been  used 
several  times  a  day,  and  every  time  each 
side  has  been  cleaned  with  a  scrubbing- 
brush  and  "sapolio" — nothing  else.  It 
is  a  piece  of  glass  of  sufficient  weight  to 
remain  immovable  on  the  operating  table 
while  the  cement  is  being  mixed.  On  one 
side  it  has  a  "No.  2  emery*'  finish,  on  the 
ether  an  "oil"  finish,  and  on  the  edge  a 
half-inch  all  around,  the  finish  known 
as  "No.  4  emery."  The  rays  of  an  elec- 
tric or  gas  light  will  not  be  reflected  from 
the  slflS)  into  the  eyes  of  the  operator. 
Yon  can  put  a  piece  of  ice  upon  one  side 
of  it,  afterward  throw  it  into  boiling 
water,  and  then  throw  it  into  ice-water, 
without  injuring  it  in  the  least.  It  has 
no  comers  whatever. 

I  brought  a  few  tonight.  It  may  be 
that  some  dealer  will  want  to  know  of 
the  manufacturer  who  stands  ready  to 
make  these  glasses  at  a  cost  not  exceeding 
50  or  60  cents  each.  I  wanted  to  present 
it  to  the  profession  through  the  Odonto- 
logical  society. 

Sometimes  if  the  cement  becomes  very 
hard  the  slab  can  be  cleaned  with  a  little 
acid.  No  knife  has  ever  been  put  on  that 
slab. 

The  Pbesidbkt.  On  which  side  do 
yon  mix  the  cement  ? 

Dr.  Reed.  I  mix  it  on  the  rough  side. 
The  other  side  can  be  used  for  carrying 
medicine.  I  am  at  present  working  on  a 
pair  of  little  paddles  with  which  to  take 


up  the  cement  after  it  is  mixed,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  taking  it  up  with 
the  hands. 

Dr.  HiLLTER.  Will  you  make  these 
paddles  of  glass? 

Dr.  Reed.   I  do  not  know  yet. 

Dr.  Wm.  B.  Dills.  I  have  had  trou- 
ble heretofore  in  mounting  carborundum 
stones,  and  when  Dr.  Taggart  read  his 
paper  in  Januu^,  he  spoke  of  cementing 
the  stones  into  mandrels.  I  have  found 
that  when  a  stone  mounted  in  that  way 
is  wet  it  will  drop  off  in  the  mouth.  I 
happened  to  think  of  DeTrey's  low-fus- 
ing porcelain.  You  can  fill  the  little  cav- 
ity in  the  stone  with  the  porcelain  body, 
and  when  it  fuses  ptea  the  mandrel  into 
it.  Dry  it  out  over  a  Bunsen  flame,  hav- 
ing the  mandrel  in  a  pin-vise.  By  this 
means  a  stone  can  be  mounted  absolutely 
true,  and  will  stand  heat  and  moisture 
exceedingly  well.  You  can  throw  it  into 
ice-water  while  it  is  white  hot  without 
loosening  it. 

Dr.  H,  C.  Febrib.  I  might  mention 
in  regard  to  mounting  stones  that 
Spence's  metal  is  also  a  very  good  ma- 
terial, as  it  adheres  to  steel.  In  a  minute 
you  can  mount  a  stone  and  run  it  in  the 
engine  with  the  same  satisfactory  results. 

The  President.  It  gives  us  great 
pleasure  to  have  with  us  this  evening 
our  essayist,  Dr.  J.  Edward  Line  of 
Rochester.  Dr.  Line  has  been  one  of  the 
most  active  members  of  the  New  York 
State  Dental  Society,  and  we  all  admire 
him.  He  will  read  a  paper  entitled  "The 
Aging  of  the  Tissues,  with  Special  Ref- 
erence to  Given  Forms  of  Dental  Abnor- 
mality^ and  Disease." 

The  Aging  of  the  Tissues,  with 
sl'ecal  reference  to  given  forms 
UF  Dental  Abnormality  and  Dis- 
ease. 

Things  grow  old,  and  it  matters  not, 
apparently,  whether  they  be  great  or 
small,  living  or  dead,  oi^anic  or  inor- 
ganic. And  not  alone  in  time,  but 
rather  in  their  povrer  to  render  service, 
or  perform  what  is,  from  certain  stand- 
points, their  allotted  function.  Accord- 
ing to  astronomers  worlds  have  come  and 
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gone,  and  even  now  some  of  those  that 
are  burning  out  are  still  in  sight.  They 
age  in  their  entirety;  they  age  also  and 
most  perceptibly  in  their  parts.  Not  only 
the  "everlwting  hills"  shift  their  places 
even  as  the  sands  of  the  dunes,  but  the 
very  rocks  on  which  they  rest  are  crushed 
in  the  process  of  disintegration  and  de- 
cay. 

In  the  strata  of  the  earth  we  have  pic- 
lured  the  beginning,  the  course  and 
progress,  and  the  ending  of  types — ani- 
mal and  vegetable — which  in  their  day 
had  a  place  in  nature's  economy — until 
either  their  own  age  or  that  of  their  en- 
vironment made  impossible  the  further 
esercise  of  their  once-recognized  special 
function.  Their  work  done,  their  limit 
reached,  they  became  a  prey  to  later  and 
better  adapted  types,  or  to  conditions  ex- 
traneous to  those  tiiat  made  them  and 
their  descend^ts  like  clay  in  the  hands 
of  the  potter;  they  were  molded  into 
other  forms,  and  their  material  made  use- 
ful to  survivors  that  "fit." 

This  notion  of  the  aging  of  things  has 
a  place  in  the  ^thought  and  works  of  man 
in  the  building  of  machinery,  in  imple- 
ments and  appliances.  We  hear  of  the 
life  of  a  locomotive;  a  trolley  car;  a  sta- 
tionary engine;  a  dynamo;  a  motor;  of 
rails,  axles,  and  wheels,  and  even  of  a 
crowbar.  When  a  locomotive  has  done 
the  mileage  and  the  hauling  fixed  as  its 
life-work  by  the  designers  and  builders, 
it  is  braced  up  with  renewals  and  repairs 
for  a  further  effort ;  but  sooner  or  later 
it  is  found  in  the  yard  engaged  in  switch 
duty.  It  has  aged; — no  longer  capable 
of  making  an  eventful  run  from  Buffalo 
to  Syracuse,  it  is  made,  while  good  for 
anything  at  all,  to  "sweep  the  walk  and 
tend  the  baby." 

Rails  fresh  from  the  mill  have  struc- 
ture ;  axles  too.  This  structure  is  fibrous, 
which  means  strength.  These  bend; 
with  the  aging  of  their  material  they  ap- 
proach the  critical  stage ;  this  fibrous 
state  through  incessant  pounding  and 
ever-changing  temperature  yields  to  the 
crystalline;  fracture  is  inevitable  under 
the  usual  load,  or  because  of  increase  of 
the  force  of  impact,  of  even  a  lighter 
load.   Car  axles  have  been  tied  in  hard 


knots  when  cold,  as  in  the  Swedish  ex- 
hibit at  Chicago  in  1893 ;  an  attempt  at 
the  same  thing  after  a  few  years'  service 
would  result  in  fracture  as  sharp  as  that 
of  glass.  A  crowbar  is  at  once  the  sim- 
plest and  most  eflScient  of  tools,  but  iti 
efficiency  as  a  lever  depends  upon  the 
fibrous  character  of  its  structure.  Give 
it  age  by  long  service,  or  by  using  it  as  a 
substitute  for  a  bell — as  in  organ  and 
orchestra  chimes — and  it  becomes  crys- 
talline; when  new  and  fibrous  it  bends, 
when  old  and  crystalline  it  breaks.  It 
becomes  old  as  it  cr^tailizes,  whether 
that  occur  in  a  montii  or  in  ten  years. 
Its  age  as  a  crowbar  is  according  to  its 
crystallization,  and  not  according  to  the 
time  it  has  stood  in  the  comer.  It  is 
merely  a  question  of  exercising  its  func- 
tion as  a  lever. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  peoples,  of 
tribes,  of  families,  and  of  individuals. 
Like  the  Dutch  Bepublic,  they  have  their 
"rise  and  fall,"  their  coming  and  going, 
their  beginning  and  their  end.  And 
their  end  is  not  necessarily  as  their 
years,  but  rather  as  the  intensity  of  their 
living — not  how  long,  but  how  much. 
The  man  from  "up  state,"  where  the  sim- 

Sle  life  is  rounded  out  according  to  tia- 
ition,  at  threescore  and  ten,  thinks  be 
has  the  advauitage  of  his  metropolitan 
friend,  who  is  old  at  forty-five ;  but  he 
is  made  to  think  again  when  met  with  the 
reply,  "Yes,  you  live  longer  in  the  coon- 
try  than  we  do  "on  'Change,"  but  do  yon 
live  more  ?"  Here  again  the  problem  re- 
solves itself  into  one  of  intensity  rather 
than  of  time.  To  revert  to  the  locomotiTe, 
whose  life  for  the  work  for  which  it  was 
designed  is  placed  at  twenty-five  years: 
If  put  under  greater  pressure  and  nm  at 
a  higher  speed  it  may  be  made  to  fulfill 
its  mission,  from  ttie  work-to-be-done 
standpoint,  in  fifteen.  It  has  been  sab- 
jected  to  the  forcing  process — ^it  has 
aged;  it  g<m  to  the  scrap-heap  with  hot 
ten  years  to  its  credit. 

This  is  abnormal;  and  when  abnor- 
mality is  pushed  beyond  a  given  limit  it 
becomes  disease.  The  ox  attached  to  a 
wagon  or  plough  is  exercising,  from  our 
standpoint,  its  normal  function  as  a  beast 
of  burden — fatness  now  would  be  rated 
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as  an  abnormality;  later,  when  stalled 
and  fed  for  the  slaughter,  the  puttiiu;  on 
of  fat  rates  as  a  normal  function,  ana  the 
exercise  of  ithe  muscles,  except  as  a  mere 
supporting  structure  pendii^  the  addi- 
tion of  this  tissue,  is  prevented.  The 
function  of  the  Strasburg  goose  is  -to  de- 
velop liver,  but  the  abnormal  develop- 
ment of  this  organ  incapacitates  its  owner 
for  the  proper  performance  of  its  du- 
ties as  a  goose.  From  the  standpoint  of 
the  dealer  in  goose-livers,  the  bird  is  "do- 
ing itself  proud";  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  normal  goose  in  the  near-by  pen 
this  indisposed  neighbor  is  in  an  abnor- 
mal, possibly  a  diseased  condition,  and  a 
condition  purposely  developed. 

An  o^;an  and  every  tissue  of  that  organ 
grows  and  develops  at  the  expense  of 
other  oigans  and  their  respective  tissues ; 
as  it  augments  in  size  through  the  inten- 
sified activity  of  its  several  tissues  and 
cells,  other  organs  and  their  respective 
tissues  weaken — they  become  old  before 
their  time,  and  while  they  may  recuperate 
under  a  return  to  former  conditions, 
they  may  also  have  been  restricted  so 
long  Uiat  a  return  is  impossible — ^the 
impress  is  that  of  age  ana  ultimately 
death. 

With  inanimate  things,  as  steel  rails 
and  axles,  there  is  no  return  to  the  ori- 
giaal  structure  without  recourse  to  high 
heat  and  further  pressure  of  heavy  rolls ; 
but  these  rejuvenating  or  revivifying 
processes  (so  to  speak)  are  from  the  out- 
side— they  are  extraneous ;  the  possibility 
of  return  does  not  inhere.  Witti  animate 
things,  however,  the  conditions  are  other- 
wise— the  possibility  of  self-return  is  in- 
herent. 

The  individual,  with  every  organ  en- 
tering into  its  imake-up,  every  tissue  of 
which  the  organ  is  composed,  carries  with 
it — lugs  along,  from  ite  earliest  stages  of 
growth  and  development — what  is  £aown 
as  embryonic  tissue,  a  thing  actually  or 
potentially  capable  of  much  mischief. 
This  is  similar,  as  a  rule,  to  that  by 
which  it  is  surrounded,  but  which  until 
late  in  life  exercises  no  function;  it  is 
like  a  spore  in  ihe  so-called  resting  stage. 
When  tissue  that  has  been  active  reaches 
its  limit — when,  because  of  long  ser- 


vice that  has  exhausted  its  vitality  and 
all  but  worn  it  out,  it  assimilates, 
grows,  develops,  reproduces  its  kind  with 
difficulty — ^tbis  emoryonic  resting,  steep- 
ing tissue  springs  into  activity,  and  there 
result  abnormal  growths  that  may  and  do 
terminate  in  disease. 

Malignant  growths  are  of  this  charac- 
ter. We  have  such  of  the  itongue,  which 
means  an  abnormal  increase  of  cell  ele- 
ments, some  of  them  normal  to  those  of 
tlie  tongue ;  or  of  the  liver — an  abnormal 
increase  and  activity  of  cell  elements, 
some  of  them  normal  to  the  liver.  These 
have  been  carried  along  like  the  tradi- 
tional serpent  in  the  lady's  bosom;  they 
spring  into  activity  and  in  due  time 
sting  their  host  to  death.  No  matter 
what  one's  theory,  the  fact  remains,  and 
the  rfflult  is  inevitable. 

And  this  would  seem  to  apply  to  cer- 
tain of  the  abnormalities  _  found  in  the 
dental  organs.  In  its  earliest  stage  we 
find  the  first  suggestion  of  the  pulp  in 
the  dentinal  papilla, — a  mere  mass  of 
cells;  later,  in  the  denitin  bulb — a  clnstw 
of  cells  in  which  have  developed  a  net^ 
work  of  capillaries,  to  which  are  later 
added  a  similar  network  of  nerves.  Spe- 
cialization goes  on,  and  as  a  result  we 
have  dentin,  normal  in  amount,  in  dis- 
tribution, and  in  fimction ;  but  sometime 
in  the  history  of  the  tooth  we  have  the 
development  of  dentin  in  the  substance 
of  ithe  pulp;  also  deposits  of  calcific 
matter  that  bear  no  structural  lilraness  to 
anything  normal  to  the  pulp.  Up  to  this 
stage  we  have  no  evidence  of  their  being, 
but  because  of  the  weakening,  the  work- 
ing-out or  wearing-out  of  the  hitherto 
normally  active  elements,  their  presence 
becmnes  manifest.  The  ^'battle  of  the 
cells"  is  on,  the  further  development  of 
dentin,  normal  in  kind,  position,  and  re- 
lation, is  at  an  end,  and  in  its  stoad  we 
have  evidences  of  what  has  been  termed 
^'constructive  degeneration,"  in  the  form 
of  dentinal  and  calcific  deposits,  varying 
from  the  periphery  in  the  center  of  the 
pulp.  The  normal  elements  of  the  den- 
tin-forming  organs  are  reduced  to  a 
struggle  for  existence ;  but  their  fate  and 
that  of  the  pulp  itself  is  like  unto  the 
sturdy  oak,  at  whose  base  the  suckers 
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and  saplings  of  its  own  breeding  rob  it 
of  nutriment,  to  its  downfall  and  death. 

If  we  turn  to  the  surface  of  normal 
cement,  we  find  the  cemental  cells  taking 
on  an  intensified  activity  that  results  in 
h^ercementosis.  They  are  youthful, 
TigorouB,  aggressire,  and  pile  on  layer 
after  layer  at  the  expense  of  the  bone 
cells  of  the  alveolar  process,  whose  life- 
work  is  doncj  and  whose  powers  of  resist- 
ance are  those  of  the  army  in  retreat.  Or 
the  process  is  reversed — the  bone  cells 
tlirive  at  the  expense  of  the  cemental, 
and  by  resorption  die  tooth  is  lost. 

When  we  look  at  the  pericemental 
membrane  in  that  affection  described  as 
"recession  of  the  gums/'  and  from  which 
we  get  no  suggestion  of  disease,  we  note 
the  weakening,  the  wearing  out,  the  aging 
of  the  elements  that  build  up  the  sup- 
porting tissue,  and  for  a  time  fixed  the 
tooth  in  its  place.  Their  day  is  done; 
from  the  fixation  standpoint  they  have 
ceased  to  function — ^this  cessation  being 
a  normal  process,  and  no  more  to  be  won- 
dered at,  contrary  to  our  habit,  than 
failure  of  the  sense  of  touch  or  taste  or 
smell;  the  opacity  of  the  crystalline  lens, 
or  the  shedding  of  one's  hair. 

In  the  case  of  abnormal  changes  in  the 
pericementum  that  end  in  disease,  the 
struggle  of  cell  elements  is  further  in 
evidence.  The  deposits  may  be  senimal 
or  salivary,  or  both,  or  neither;  and  while 
the  cells  take  no  active  part  in  the  de- 
struction, they  are  exceedingly  active 
in  preventing  its  being  done.  They  offer 
resistance  at  every  stage  of  the  process, 
hut  because  of  their  weakened  condition 
they  give  way,  and  in  due  time  the  tooth 
lets  go. 

If  the  teeth  have  not  yet  reached  their 
prime  (and  prime  varies  with  the  indi- 
vidual), active  interference  mechanically 
or  medicinally  may  tide  them  over  what 
may  be  called  an  incident  in  their  history ; 
but  if  their  prime  has  been  passed,  the  re- 
moval of  deposits,  polishing  of  surfaces, 
massage  of  the  soft  tissues,  their  bom- 
bardment by  means  of  electrical  ap- 
pliances, will  serve  merely  to  stimulate 
them  to  a  further  but  eventually  ineffec- 
tive effort  at  retention.  The  cells  and 
fibers  have  seen  their  best  days ;  they  are 


weak,  worn  out,  old,  and  like  all  things 
of  which  this  can  be  said,  while  they 
may  be  stimulated  into  something  like 
normal  function  by  forms  of  manipuU- 
tion  that  have  for  their  object  the  fixa- 
tion of  the  tooth,  the  final  outcome  is 
that  of  a  thing  fed  by  force. 

Discussion. 

Dr.  R.  H.  HoFHEiNZ.  All  living 
bodies  exist  by  virtue  of  an  inherent 
vital  principle,  through  which  they  are 
enabled  to  appropriate  for  their  groirth 
and  development  the  elements  neoeasarv 
for  that  purpose  and  also  to  multiply. 
Throughout  the  body  the  process  of  reo- 
ovation  is  constantly  going  on.  The  en- 
tire body  is  a  vast  chemico-vital  labora- 
tory, constantly  taking  up  new  elenunta 
and  forming  new  combinations,  the  while 
dissolving  and  eliminating  old  and  effete 
particles. 

What  we  observe  in  the  growth  of  the 
hair  and  nails  is  but  an  example  of  what 
is  going  on  in  every  part  of  the  human 
system.  The  changes  which  the  deotal 
tissues  undergo  are  of  great  interesL 
The  odontoblasts  and  their  prolongations 
in  time  produce  that  dentin  which  is  ir- 
regular in  structure  and  but  scantily 
provided  with  dentinal  fibers— the  bo- 
calied  secondary  dentin. 

The  two  most  important  questions  with 
this  aging  of  the  pulp  and  its  adjacent 
tissues,  are — (1)  What  are  the  poMible 
pathological  sjrmptoms?  (2)  At  what 
time  of  life  does  this  metamorphosis 
take  place  ? 

Where  this  aging  of  the  pulp  a  pro- 
gressing in  a  slow  and  normal  way,  there 
may  be  no  response  from  this  change, 
excepting  an  external  physical  one  in  the 
wearing  down  of  tooth-struoture.  Where, 
however,  this  aging  process  is  assisted  by 
a  traumatism  of  some  kind,  the  teeth  are 
apt  to  become  extremely  sensitive  to 
chnnges  of  temperature.  Some  individ- 
uals are  not  troubled  in  the  dental  region, 
but  suffer  from  neuralgia  in  various 
branches  of  the  trifacial.  This  oBuallj 
ceases  when  the  pulp  has  reached  its  last 
stage  of  aging— that  of  calcification,  or 
so-called  ossification. 
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I  also  believe  that  the  degree  of  sen- 
sitivity is  somewhat  dependent  upon  the 
location  of  this  secondary  formauon.  If 
it  be  in  contact  with  primary  dentin  and 
with  the  lining  of  the  pulp-chamber, 
pain  may  never  manifest  itself;  but  if 
it  occur  in  the  pulp  tissue  itself,  pain 
almost  invariably  exists. 

The  aging  of  the  peridental  membrane 
is  today  the  most  vital  question  which 
presents  itself  to  the  dentist.  We  are  not 
apprehensive  when  we  find  a  large  cavity 
in  a  tooth;  porcelain  or  gold  will  fill  it 
successfully  for  many  years.  But  we  all 
dread  the  patient  who  comes  to  us  with 
a  loose  tooth,  which  condition  usually 
means  an  aged  pericementum.  The  once 
fibrous  connective  tissue  is  gradually 
changing  to  one  of  which  the  essayist 
says,  "Its  active  cells  are  cemental,  the 
weakened  ones  are  those  of  the  bone. 
Cement  grows  at  the  expense  of  bone." 
This  aging  of  the  pericementum,  which 
almost  invariably  finds  its  expression  in 
pyorrhea  alveolaris,  is  the  most  unhappy 
c^tal  change  with  which  we  have  to 
deal. 

The  alveolar  process  and  the  perice- 
mentum are  but  transitory  structures, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  jaw  itself  is  more  or  less  transitory, 
growing  smaller  with  years.  Owing  to 
their  transitory  nature,  the  alveolar  pro- 
cesses and  pericementum  are  unusiully 
euKeptible  to  the  influence  of  irritation 
and  the  cruel  march  of  age. 

In  a  paper  on  *Tyorrhea,"  Dr.  Frank 
H.  Sibley  said  that  it  was  largely  due  to 
arterio-sclerosis.  This  invariably  comes 
with  age,  and  is  characterized  by  a  thick- 
ening and  hardening  of  the  several  coats 
of  the  vessels. 

This  aging  of  the  tissues  is  manifested 
in  the  aging  of  nearly  every  individual 
cell.  The  essayist  tells  us  that  they  look 
worn,  that  they  are  shriveled;  the  cell- 
stibstance  is  in  abnormal  excess  of  the 
nucleus,  which  in  its  turn  is  reduced  to 
little  or  nothing.  It  is  the  same  with 
age  in  general ;  the  body  looks  worn,  be- 
comes shriveled ;  general  substance — usu- 
ally adipose — is  in  excess  of  the  nucleus 
of  the  body,  meaning  the  intellect — the 
brain  power.    Shakespeare  says,  "When 


the  age  is  in,  the  wit  is  out.''  Health 
represents  the  harmonious  action  of  the 
vital  force  and  the  various  functions  of 
the  organism.  The  more  complex  or 
delicate  an  organ  is,  as  for  instance  the 
pulp  or  pericementum,  the  more  liable 
is  it  to  disorder  and  the  effects  of  age. 

Vegetable  life  may  only  suffer  from  a 
lack  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
material  which  makes  up  its  Btructure. 
In  animid  life  we  have  an  additional 
great  factor  to  reckon  with — the  psy- 
chological one.  Our  will,  our  thoughts, 
our  hopes,  and  our  fears,  are  more 
or  less  reflected  upon  our  very  being. 
Hence  the  more  refined,  the  more 
delicate  and  sensitive  the  organism 
becomes,  the  more  exquisite  are  its  per- 
ceptions and  enjoyments,  the  keener  its 
grief  or  depression,  and  the  more  Liable 
is  it  to  become  ill-adjusted,  to  fall  into 
disorder,  and  to  age.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  nervous  derangements  of  any  kind 
are  apt  to  reflect  upon  the  teeth  and  their 
adjacent  tissues.  Many  pericemental  dis- 
turbances are  caused  by  neurasthenia, 
and  if  nature  fails  to  restore  the  correct 
balance  between  its  cells  and  the  blood 
supply,  early  aging  is  the  inevitable  re- 
sult. 

Dr.  Jarvie.  This  is  a  subject  that  I 
would  not  for  one  moment  think  of  dis- 
cussing unless  I  had  previously  had  some 
little  time  to  study  it  and  prepare  myself, 
for  its  presentation  is  somewhat  different 
from  whit  I  have  ever  seen  or  heard.  T 
gather  from  what  Dr.  Line  has  said  that 
a  man  who  has  arrived  at  my  age  may 
live  along  by  a  little  stimulation  and  a 
little  prodding  now  and  again,  but  that 
the  end  cannot  be  postponed  very  long. 
I  think  there  is  really  something  to  be 
said  in  favor  of  his  theory,  particularly 
in  regard  to  the  tissues  that  hold  the 
teeth  in  their  sockets.  I  have  sometimes 
thought,  when  I  have  had  eases  of  pyor- 
rhea and  loosening  of  teeth  come  before 
me,  and  my  best  efforts  have  only  been 
able  to  postpone  the  evil  day,  that  possi- 
bly it  was  a  part  of  nature's  cycle  that 
this  pyorrheal  condition  shonld  take 
place. 

We  know  that  although  during  early 
childhood  the  deciduous  teeth  are  small 
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and  few  in  number,  they  satisfactorily 
perform  the  function  of  masticating  all 
the  food  necessary  for  proper  nourish- 
ment during  childhood ;  and  then,  as  the 
child  grovB  into  youth,  stronger  and 
larger  teeth  are  supplied.  As  manhood 
i<t  attained,  even  more  of  them  are  sup- 
plied, so  t^at  eventually  he  possesses  a 
masticatory  apparatus  that  wUl  properly 
prepare  the  increased  amount  of  food 
necessary  to  nourish  the  fully  matured 
body.  Then  as  people  grow  older  less 
food  is  required,  and  as  they  grow  still 
older  there  is  much  less  use  for  the  teeth, 
and  nature  may  have  provided  this 
means  of  getting  rid  of  them,  just  as  they 
are  at  first  supplied  according  to  the 
needs  of  man.  Consequently  I  feel  that 
the  tissues  that  hold  the  teeth  in  the 
mouth  may  have  a  fixed  period  of  life  or 
activity,  just  as  is  the  case  with  iron  or 
steel,  or  any  inanimate  object,  with  this 
difference;  that  in  the  inanimate  body, 
the  length  of  life  or  usefulnera  is  gaged 
entirely  by  the  amount  of  use  to  which 
it  is  put ;  while  in  the  individual,  or  the 
animate  body,  that  is  not  the  case. 

As' the  essayist  very  properly  said  in 
his  paper,  should  you  put  a  crowbar  in 
the  comer  and  not  use  it,  its  strength 
and  usefulness  would  remain  forever; 
but  use  that  crowbar,  and  you  will  find 
after  a  certain  amount  of  use  that  crys- 
tallization has  occurred,  and  its  useful- 
ness as  a  crowbar  is  at  an  end ;  the  same 
argument  would  apply  to  the  axle  of  the 
locomotive.  Cxystailization  sets  up,  and 
by  crystallization  conditions  are  changed, 
and  loss  of  usefulness  results.  But  this 
period  of  usefulness  or  service  in  the 
crowbar  and  axle  is  governed  entirely  by 
the  amount  of  use  to  which  they  are  put, 
and  not  by  their  years  of  existence; 
whereas  in  an  animate  body,  whether  man 
or  beast,  the  length  of  life  and  useful- 
ness is  governed  very  largely  by  years, 
although  of  course,  as  has  been  said,  a 
man  residing  in  ■  Rochester  with  the 
quiet  life  led  there  may  live  longer  in 
years  than  the  one  engaged  in  Wall  street. 
The  appearance  of  the  essayist  certainly 
bears  out  this  hypothesis,  for  he  does 
not  appear  any  older  tonight  than  when 


I  first  knew  him,  at  least  thirty-five  yean 
ago. 

Dr.  V.  H.  Jackson.  The  subject  pre- 
sented is  a  broader  one  than  appears 
at  first  sight.  It  is  known  that  certaui 
metals,  as  the  precious  metals,  do  not 
deteriorate  with  age,  while  some  of  the 
base  metals  or  combination  metals  do. 
That  is  why  we  sometimes  find  a  speci- 
men of  spring  Qerman  silver  that  hu 
lost  its  springy  quality  and  consequently 
breaks  easily;  therefore,  in  purdusing 
spring  German  silver  it  is  neoessaiy  to 
ascertoin  that  ve  are  getting  a  newly 
combined  or  freshly  drawn  metal,  which, 
however,  should  not  be  overdrawn. 

There  was  a  ni(»  point  brought  out  by 
the  essayist  regarding  the  tissues  sup- 
porting the  teeth  in  their  sockets.  We 
know  the  conditions  existing  in  cases  of 
pyorrhea.  In  the  first  place,  in  the 
treatment  of  this  disturbance  we  have  to 
consider  the  systemic  aspect  of  the  dis- 
ease. If  the  tissues  about  the  teeth  are 
becoming  imhealthy  we  may  expect  to 
find  that  the  entire  system  is  not  op  to 
par ;  but  I  am  going  to  speak  more  es- 
pecially of  local  irritations. 

When  there  is  a  foreign  substance  io 
the  ere  it  produces  congestion ;  the  blood- 
vessels become  enlarged  or  swoIIol  If 
there  be  an  irritant  about  the  neck  of 
the  tooth,  as  a  calcareous  deposit,  tk 
tissues  that  are  in  contact  with  it  \)&xm 
more  or  less  infiamed.  It  might  amount 
to  a  slight  congestion,  not  reaching  a 
definite  degree  of  inflfunmation,  or  the 
contrary  might  be  the  case.  When  then 
is  cong»tion,  what  is  the  condition  of 
the  alveolar  process  through  which  the 
vessels  course  ?  The  bloodvessels  become 
swollen  or  enlarged ;  the  pressure  on  the 
vascular  walls  causes  a  softening  and  ab- 
sorption of  the  process,  and  a  gradual 
loosening  of  the  teeth  results.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  bloodveiMli 
form  a  minute  network  in  the  alveolar 
process  as  well  as  in  the  peridental  mem- 
brane, and  in  pyorrhea,  al^rption  of 
the  bony  cells  between  the  vessels  occois. 
Therefore  if  an  irritant  be  allowed  to  re- 
main, the  vessels  becjtme  so  enlarged  Out 
they  absorb  the  bone  betwe^  the  vaacn- 
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lar  walls,  thus  permitting  the  tooth  to 
more  in  tiw  socket. 

I  am  a  great  believer  in  massage. 
First  remove  the  irritant,  and  see  that 
proper  manipulation  and  treatment 
ve  keep  the  tissues  free  from  it  perma- 
nently, and  we  will  find  that  their  recu- 
perative power  is  great.  Begarding  irri- 
tation, we  know  that  as  we  implant  a 
tooOi,  even  if  we  have  enlarged  the  al- 
TColtis,  the  process  will  throw  out 
osseoiia  structure  around  the  root,  and 
that  the  soft  tissues  will  contract  around 
it.  Where  the  cementum  of  the  implanted 
tooth  is  injured  or  has  been  roughened 
through  the  forceps  or  through  the  pol- 
ishing of  the  end  of  -the  root,  the  tissues 
in  those  areas  will  never  become  strictly 
healthy.  Absorption  of  the  root  will  be- 
gin at  the  points  of  injury  in  -the  cemen- 
tum. I  stated  these  facts  some  twelve  or 
fifteen  years  ago  before  the  National 
Dental  Association,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  they  are  taken  into  consideration 
by  those  who  are  implanting  teeth  at  the 
present  time.  The  old  theory  was  that  if 
the  peridental  membrane  was  left  on  the 
tooth  it  would  stimulate  the  deposition 
fsi  osseous  tissue  around  the  root.  The 
peridental  membrane  on  the  root  and 
that  in  the  socket  does  not  become  re- 
united. The  point  I  want  to  make  is 
that  in  cases  of  pyorrhea  we  should  al- 
ways be  sure  to  remove  any  local  irri- 
tant from  about  the  root  of  the  affected 
tooth. 

Dr.  Reed.  I  thought  the  essayist  was 
going  to  touch  more  upon  the  matter  of 
the  aging  of  tissues  in  connection  with 
changes  in  facial  expression,  and  that 
he  would  have  dealt  more  in  detail  with 
regulating  operations.  I  think  Dr.  Jack- 
son is  very  modest  not  to  have  brought 
out  some  remarks  regarding  the  latter 
subject  We  should  be  very  thankful 
tiiat  we  are  able  at  the  present  time  to 
preserve  the  youthful  features  of  the 
joang  people  who  come  to  us  in  need  of 
orthodontia  treatment,  and  who,  if  al- 
lowed to  go  on  without  proper  treatment, 
would  present  an  aged  facial  expression. 

Through  the  great  advance  that  has 
been  made  in  the  matter  of  regulating, 
and  especially  through  what  Dr.  Jack- 


son has  done  for  the  profession  in  that 
special  line,  we  are  able  to  do  things  to- 
day that  seemed  impossible  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years  ago. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Hakning.  I  think  Dr. 
Line  has  done  much  more  than  he  real- 
izes in  bringing  to  our  notice  the  subject 
of  the  aging  of  tissues.  If  we  consider 
the  subject  carefully,  we  will  discover 
that  aging  occurs  in  what  might  be 
considered  normal  structure.  Cells  ctow 
to  their  prime,  and  then  they  decline; 
and  while  we  may  call  it  abnormal,  the 
process  is  really  not  so  at  all.  It  is  just 
as  the  general  process  of  life;  just  as  a 
chemical  solution.  The  essayist  has  done 
somethiug  else  which  is  very  valuable, 
and  that  is  to  make  us  see  ^at  we  are 
not  infallible.  We  cannot  do  a  number 
of  things  that  we  think  we  can,  and  this 
should  make  us  a  little  more  modest. 

I  have  listened  to  a  considerable 
amount  of  discussion  on  pyorrhea  alveo- 
laris  and  scaling  of  teeth,  and  I  think  I 
have  cured  a  number  of  cases  of  pyorrhea 
by  scaling  them  and  by  removing  ab- 
normal deposits ;  but  I  realize  that  if  the 
diaeased  tissues  have  no  recuperative 
propertira  my  work  will  be  useless. 

Dr.  Ferris.  One  point  occurs  to  me 
that  has  not  been  touched  upon  in  the 
discussion,  and  that  is  the  premature 
aging  of  man  through  changes  in  blood 
pressure.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  man 
becoming  prematurely  old  who  is  living 
the  rapid  life  "on 'Change"?  If  his  tis- 
sues change  rapidly,  or  a  senile  condition 
occurs  earlier  than  usual,  there  must  be 
a  cause  for  it.  Dr.  Talbot  has  already 
touched  on  that  point  in  several  of  his 
papers.  It  seems  to  me  to  apply  very 
forcibly  in  our  life  and  practice.  The 
man  who  is  under  such  a  nervous  strain, 
naturally  has  a  lowered  blood  pressure, 
and  his  tissues  fail  to  perform  their 
normal  functions.  Consequently  senility 
is  hastened  through  lack  of  blood  pres- 
sure from  whatever  cause,  and  we  fre- 
quently find  patients  who  are  compara- 
tively young  appearing  old  both  in  ac- 
tion and  in  tissue  changes.  We  find  that 
men  "on  'Change,"  and  those  who  are 
constantly  under  a  heavy  nerve  strain 
and  lead  over-active  lives,  are  subject  to 
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pyorrhea.  Dr.  Nelson  T.  Shields,  in  a 
recent  paper,  called  attention  to  the  fre- 
quency of  pyorrhea  among  such  patients. 

Dr.  Like  (closing  the  discussion). 
There  are  statements  in  the  paper  that 
might  have  been  made  more  specific,  but 
I  well  knew  that  by  making  them  in 
more  specific  form  I  should  simply  get 
myself  into  trouble,  and  trouble  is  not 
what  I  am  now  looking  for. 

Everything  has  its  life-cycle — disease 
germs  not  excepted.  Some  years  since 
an  up-state  city  had  a  biological  exam- 
ination made  of  its  water  supplv.  The 
source  of  tills  supply  is  a  small  lake,  six 
to  seven  miles  in  length,  and  from  one- 
half  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in 
breadth,  twenty-eight  to  thirty  miles  to 
the  south  of  the  city,  the  water  reaching 
the  point  of  general  distribution  by  a 
gravity  line  broken  in  two  places  by  as 
many  reservoirs.  A  resident  engineer  of 
national  repute  in  the  matter  of  water 
supply,  water  storage,  sewage  disposal, 
and  kindred  subjects,  happened  to  be 
specially  interested  in  biological  matters 
at  the  time,  and  upon  the  occasion  of  an 
outbreak  of  a  certain  germ  disease  in 
the  little  village  on  the  stream  that  en- 
ters the  head  of  the  lake  in  question,  took 
upon  himself  the  study,  in  a  general 
way,  of  this  particular  germ,  also  the 
making  of  a  calculation  as  to  its  life- 
cycle  and  its  possibilities  for  mischief 
to  a  large  percentage  of  approximately 
150,000  people.  He  found  that  this  germ 
completed  its  cycle  in  about  six  days; 
that  by  increasing  the  food  supply  and 
raising  the  temperature  its  life  could  be 
shortened  to  from  three  to  four  days; 
that  by  withholding  the  food  supply  and 
lowering  the  temperature  its  life  could 
be  prolonged  to  from  eight  to  ten  days. 


He  also  found  that  chips  dropped  into 
the  headwaters  of  the  lake  would  reach 
the  foot  of  it,  or  the  vicinity  of  the  in- 
take, in  about  six  days,  and  from  this 
point  quickly  carried — barring  its  deten- 
tion in  the  reservoirs — to  the  city  sjetm 
of  house  distribution.  Two  ways  sug- 
gested themselves  of  handling  a  matter 
of  this  kind  in  the  laboratory,  and  of 
course  on  a  small  scale,  but  none  that 
would  apply  in  the  greater  field,  except 
possibly  detention  and  destruction:  In- 
tensifying its  vital  activities — ^by  means 
of  food  and  more  favorable  temperattue; 
or,  depressing  those  activities  by  witt- 
holding  the  food  supply  and  reducing 
the  temperature,  supplementing  by  de- 
tention. No  consideration  was  taken  of 
the  germ's  possibilities  in  the  way  of  self- 
propagation,  whether  by  fission  or  by 
spores,  which  in  itself  is  an  aging  and 
self-destructive  process. 

From  this  standpoint  every  indindoal 
and  eveiy  cell-cental  or  ottiet^as  its 
life-cycle.  The  question  is.  Shall  it  in- 
tensify its  activities  or  have  them  inten- 
sified, and  live  itself  up  in  one  daj, 
or  may  it  stretch  the  period  to  two? 
Shall  it  live  out  its  time  normally  to 
quantity  and  quality,  or  shall  that  time 
be  abnormally  shortened  ? 

To  say  more  by  way  of  illustration 
might  lay  me  open  to  the  chai^  of 
"rubbing  it  in";  there  is  valor  in  the 
exercise  of  discretion. 

Dr.  Wm.  B.  Dunning.  I  move  a  verr 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Line  for 
his  interesting  paper. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

Adjournment. 

Wm.  B.  Dunning,  D.D.S., 
Editor  N.  Y.  Odont  Soc. 
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Abstract  Report  of  Meetlnss  beld  In  1905  and  1906. 


(    I-  ) 

I.vciDENTa  OF  Office  Practice, 

Dr.  HoTZ  related  a  peculiar  case  of 
absence  of  the  permanent  dentition. 
The  patient,  a  yonng  lady  eighteen 
yeaiB  of  age^  still  retains  the  deciduous 
teeth  and  presents  no  sign  of  the  perma- 
nent teeth  having  ever  erupted.  Her 
father,  a  physician,  explained  that  the 
girl  was  bom  without  hair  or  nails;  to- 
day she  has  but  a  scant  amount  of  hair 
and  her  nails  are  exceedingly  thin. 

Dr.  Wetzel  then  exhibited  casts  of 
a  case  of  open  bite  in  a  boy  fourteen 
years  of  age,  in  order  to  hear  the  views 
of  the  members  as  to  the  best  method  of 
correcting  the  irregularity  at  the  least 
possible  expense  to  the  patient.  He 
thought  that  under  the  circumstances  it 
might  be  advisable  to  devitalize  the  pulps 
ia  the  lower  molars,  especially  in  the 
firet  molars,  then  to  grind  the  teeth 
down  and  adjust  gold  caps  on  them,  in 
order  to  render  the  upper  teeth  useful 
and  restore  the  occlusion. 

Dr.  BcRT  suggested  that  a  cap  be  made 
•  and  supplied  with  strong  bands  at  the 
sides  so  that  they  could  be  tied  under  the 
chin,  and  that  the  child  be  made  to  wear 
the  appliance  at  night,  as  by  this  means 
he  had  succeeded  in  similar  cases  with- 
out touching  the  teeth. 

Dr.  Younger  considered  Dr.  Burt's 
suggestion  an  excellent  one.  He  fur- 
thermore stated  that  the  difficulty  is  in 
the  upper  jaw,  and  that  the  upper  teeth 
could  by  that  means  be  more  easily 
driven  up,  and  that  when  the  bicuspids 
are  properly  regulated,  if  there  still  be 
a  space  between  the  incisors,  these  could 
he  brought  together  with  the  aid  of 
ligatures. 


Dr.  Bryan,  Basel,  Switzerland,  agreed 
with  Dr.  Burt's  su^^tion,  in  that  the 
conditions  in  the  case  under  considera- 
tion are  simply  the  result  of  the  jaws  be- 
ing unduly  apart,  and  that  under  that 
treatment  jaws  would  be  forced  back 
into  position  in  a  short  time. 

Dr.  Aneka  thought  that  the  trouble 
had  been  caused  by  adenoid  growths 
which  should  first  be  remoTed.  The 
regulating  should  be  done  according  to 
the  principles  advocated  by  Angle,  in 
order  to  bring  about  proper  occlusion  of 
the  bicuspids  and  incisors. 

Dr.  Wetzel  then  presented  an  electric 
furnace  provided  with  an  appliance  to 

take  the  place  of  the  pyrometer.  His 
invention  consists  of  a  platinum  balance 
suspended  from  the  back  of  the  furnace 
muffle,  one  arm  of  which  is  weighted  to 
counterbalance  the  other  one,  which 
holds  a  pellet  of  porcelain.  When  the 
pellet  melts  and  drops  off,  the  other  arm 
descends,  and  coming  in  contact  with  a 
wire  causes  an  electric  bell  to  ring,  thus 
announcing  the  fusing  of  the  porcelain 
within  the  muffle. 

The  essayist  of  the  evening.  Dr.  Ly- 
man Curtis  Bryan,  Basel,  Switzerland, 
then  read  the  following  paper : 

TlIOROUOHNESS  IN  DENTISTRY. 

There  are  many  things  which  go  to 
make  up  thoroughness  in  dentistry — 
such  as  the  making  of  perfect  filliugs, 
the  thorough  correction  of  irregularities 
of  the  teeth,  the  thorough  extension  of 
cavities  for  the  prevention  of  decay,  the 
thorough  condensation  of  fillings,  the 
careful  finishing  of  the  gingival  margins 
of  fillings,  the  thorough  care  of  fhe  teeth 
of  children  with  the  view  to  prevent  ir- 
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regularities,  loss  from  extraction,  and 
consequent  tipping  and  turning  of  the 
remaining  teeth,  and  all  the  ills  that  fol- 
low the  indiscriminate  extraction  of 
teeth  in  children,  hnt  it  is  not  my  proT- 
ince  to  touch  on  these  different  subjects 
in  the  limited  time  at  our  disposal.  M7 
object  will  be  to  call  your  attention  to 
other  matters  which  are  not  generally 
discussed  before  dental  societies,  and  to 
see  if  I  cannot  bring  something  home  to 
all  of  you  which  may  help  in  your  daily 
work,  and  stimulate  you  to  do  those 
little  tilings  which  contribute  bo  greatly 
to  the  comfort  of  the  patient  and  render 
dental  work  more  lasting.  I  think  I 
could  do  nothing  better  than  to  confine 
my  remarks  to  two  points:  (1)  Thor- 
oughness in  cleansing  the  teeth,  from 
cusps  to  alveolar  margins,,  and  (2)  pre- 
ventive dentistry,  including  those  hun- 
dred -and  one  little  things  whidi  we  all 
know  so  well  should  be  done,  but  which, 
as  a  rule,  we  do  not  take  the  time  for, 
saying  to  ourselves  that  the  pati^t 
would  not  appreciate  their  value. 

This  attention  to  detail  would  mean 
considerable  expense  to  the  patient,  but 
would  reduce  to  a  minimum  his  bil^  for 
the  more  painful  operations  of  filling. 

One  who  has  never  tried  the  methods 
of  practice  which  I  follow  would  be  sur- 
prised to  find  the  number  who  are  glad 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of 
thorough  work  in  a  practice  among  intel- 
ligent people  of  the  present  day.  As 
Dr.  Wright  has  said  in  one  of  his  for- 
mer papers  on  prophylaxis,  the  increase 
in  refinement  in  all  classes  of  society  in 
the  last  score  of  years  makes  the  thor- 
ough cleanliness  of  the  mouth  and 
beauty  of  the  teeth  and  gums  no 
more  a  luxury  but  a  necessity,  and  a 
person  with  unclean  teeth,  red  and  in- 
flamed gums  from  serumal  calculi  under 
them,  and  fetid  breath  from  this  and 
other  dental  causes,  is  not  only  shunned 
in  refined  society,  but  is  looked  on  with 
disfavor  by  the  middle  classes. 

Volumes  could  be  written  on  this 
heading,  but  we  are  all  familiar  with 
the  evil,  and  tiie  question  under  discus- 
sion no^'^  is  how  to  combat  it.  If  every 
dentist  would  give  to  this  subject  the 


thought  which  it  deserves,  and  would  de- 
vote more  time  to  prophylactic  treat- 
ment, the  object  would  be  achieved,  and 
the  human  race  would  be  the  better  for 
it.  But  I  fear  the  profession  is  not  ripe 
for  it.  This  work  is  not  attracthe  to 
the  professional  man.  Some  of  us  must 
look  elsewhere  for  those  who  will  under- 
take this  all-important  treatment,  if  it 
is  to  be  done  as  it  should  be.  Dr.  D.  D. 
Smith  believes  that  only  the  conscien- 
tious dentist  can  do  this  work,  but  we 
have  seen  that  the  dentist  will  not,  or 
cannot,  for  various  reasons,  give  the 
necessary  amount  of  time  in  order  to 
do  this  work  thoroughly. 

I,  however,  prefer  to  give  this 
"prophylactic  treatment  and  general  at- 
tention" myself,  and  if  possible  turn  over 
much  of  the  routine  work,  such  as  gold 
and  porcelain  'fillings,  to  a  skilled  opera- 
tor whom  I  know  to  be  capable  of  doing 
it  thoroughly  and  well.  In  some  cases 
work  should  be  referred  to  specialists, 
if  one  will  give  his  time  to  do  thorough 
work  for  a  select  and  limited  practice. 

Dr.  C.  M.  Wright  has  in  former 
papers  on  prophylaxis  proposed  a  sub- 
specialty in  dentistry.  He  urged  the 
profession,  in  April  1902,  to  establish  a 
special  practical  course  in  dental  colleges 
for  the  training  of  cultured  women  in 
one  line,  viz,  the  polishing  of  the  teeth 
and  the  prophylactic  care  of  the  mouth. 

Dr.  M.  L.  Rhein  of  New  York  has 
suggested  the  special  education  of  the 
"(£ntal  nnrse,"  but  I  had  not  seen  his 
suggestions  and  plans  before,  this  paper 
was  prepared.  The  colleges  have  not 
accepted  Dr.  Wrighfs  suggestion,  and  I 
have  not  heard  that  Dr.  Rhein's  plan 
has  materialized,  but  would  suggest  that 
each  dentist  who  recognizes  the  impor- 
tance of  this  work,  and  who  himself 
cannot,  or  will  not,  thoroughly  do  the 
work — for  which  there  is  such  a  crying 
necessity  among  educated  and  reifined 
people — should  proceed  to  train  hia  own 
assistants  in  this  branch  of  work,  or 
refer  his  patients  to  operators  who  are 
familiar  with  it. 

Thoroughness  in  dentistry  means 
doing  everything  known  to  us  to  prevent 
decay  of  the  teeth  and  the  various  d^gea* 
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erative  processes  in  the  oral  cavity.  Do 
we  do  this?  I  answer  promptly  that 
there  is  not  one  man  in  ten  in  the  pro- 
fession who  does  his  full  duty  in  this 
matter,  not  even  among  the  "first-class" 
men  of  today.  Here  in  Europe  we  are 
learning  from  Dr.  Younger  what  can 
be  done  for  teeth  that  have  been  neg- 
lected until  they  are  ready  to  fall  out, 
but  are  we  learning  to  keep  the  teeth  of 
all  our  patients  in  such  a  condition  that 
they  will  not  need  the  services  of  a 
Younger?  That  is  what  I  want  to  ask 
you,  and  that  is  what  I  would  like  you 
to  ask  yourselves.  Do  elderly  patients 
in  your  practice,  who  have  been  with 
yon  for  ten  or  twenty  years,  have  health- 
ier gums  and  firmer  teeth  now  than  when 
tiiey  came  to  you?  If  they  have,  you 
have  done  your  duly;  if  not,  I  say 
plainly,  you  have  not  done  your  duty  by 
them,  provided  they  have  been  willing  to 
carry  out  your  instructions. 

What  do  we  do  to  prevent  the  reces- 
sion of  the  soft  and  hard  tissues  about 
the  teeth?  Do  we  not  simply  tell  the 
patients,  when  they  ask  if  anything  can 
be  done  to  prevent  this  recession  of  the 
gums  from  the  necks  of  the  teeth,  that 
it  is  a  process  of  nature,  against  which 
we  can  do  little  or  nothing  ? 

Those  who  have  followed  the  papers 
or  writings  of  specialists  know  that  care- 
ful and  frequent  polishing  of  the  necks 
of  the  teeth  with  hard'Wood  polishers 
and  pumice  powder,  together  with  mas- 
sage of  the  gums,  will  prevent  this  reces- 
sion and  bring  the  receding  tissues  down 
again,  and  that  improper  or  too  much 
broshii^  with  unsuitable  brushes  is  a 
cause  of  recession.  That  this  is  the 
case  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  gums 
do  not  usually  recede  on  the  palatal  sur- 
face of  the  teeth,  on  which  only  the 
tongae  does  the  cleaning.  If  I  may  di- 
verge a  little  from  my  set  theme,  I  will 
give  you  a  hint  of  a  method  I  have  dis- 
covered and  practiced,  and  which  I  will 
soon  present  to  the  profession  more 
folly,  for  remedying  the  recwsion  in  far 
advanced  cases.  Tf^e  as  an  instance  the 
case  of  a  cai^ppe  the  overlying  gum  of 
which  has  receded  far  up  along  the  face 
of  the  root,  ^ut  is  still  in  its  normal 


place  on  the  approzimal  sides  of  the 
tooUi,  exposing  a  orown,  bare  neck  and  a 
long  conspicuous  root,  the  line  of  gum 
recession  extending — U-shaped  or  V- 
shaped — ^up  the  root.  About  a  milli- 
meter under  this  receded  gum  you  will 
find  the  receded  alveolar  margin,  with 
its  corresponding  periosteum.  First  in- 
ject a  local  anesthetic  which  does  not 
contain  adrenalin,  and  in  the  gum  to  be 
operated  on  make  a  tent-shap^  incision 
one  and  one-half  or  two  millimeters  from 
the  margin  of  the  gum  from  the  emi- 
nence over  the  lateral  to  that  over  the 
first  bicuspid,  and  dissect  away  the  peri- 
osteum with  the  gum  flap.  Prior  to  the 
operation  the  neck  of  the  tooth  is  thor- 
oughly cleansed  and  burnished,  as  one 
would  burnish  and  polish  a  gold  filling. 

The  loosened  flap  of  gum,  with  the 
periosteum,  is  now  brought  down  to  a 
distance  of  one  or  two  millimeters  from 
the  upper  wound  edge,  leaving  an  open 
wound  filled  with  blood.  One  or  two 
sections  or  a  coil  of  a  root-canal  lead 
point  is  cut  and  laid  in  the  wound  in 
order  to  retain  the  space  tbus  gained, 
and  to  keep  distended  the  gum  flap 
with  its  corresponding  periosteum  at 
the  neck  of  the  tooth.  I  have  devised  a 
small  platinum-wire  gauze  distender  to 
keep  the  flap  in  place,  and  to  protect 
the  wound  from  lip  friction  until  new 
granulations  and  new  bone  tissue  have 
filled  the  space  in  the  wound.  As  soon 
as  the  blood  c<«gulateB  in  the  wound, 
the  distender  is  adjusted  to  place,  and 
the  patient  is  instructed  not  to  touch  the 
gum  for  ten  days  with  a  brush  or  any 
other  irritating  substance — ^whieh  would 
remove  the  clot  or  the  new  granulations 
as  they  are  formed.  Sometimes  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  cover  a  large  wound  with  a 
little  plate  of  gold  or  other  rigid  mate- 
rial attached  to  the  teeth,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  lip  from  forcing  out  the 
coagulum  and  the  new  granulations 
which  begin  to  form  soon  after  the  opera- 
tion. In  a  month  or  two  after  the  opera- 
tion the  same  procedure  can  be  repeated, 
if  the  gum  has  not  been  fully  brought 
down.  By  repeating  the  operation  the 
gum  may  be  successively  carried  down 
to  the  desired  place,  as  it  is  not  advisable 
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to  bring  it  down  more  than  one  or  two 
millimeters  at  a  time,  allowing  the-waand 
to  heal  and  new  gum  to  form  before  re- 
peating the  operation.  With  these  few 
words  of  interruption,  let  ns  continue 
to  consider  what  is  understood  by  thor- 
oughness in  dentistry. 

Our  greatest  problem  in  dentistry  to- 
day is  preventive  dentistry,  which  of 
course  includes  the  prevention  of  pyor- 
rhea alveolaris,  a  disease  which  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  dentist's  or  the  patient's  neg- 
lect of  the  premonitory  symptoms.  My 
own  practice  confirms  the  opinions  of 
multitudes  of  writers,  who  claim,  as  Dr. 
D.  D.  Smith  of  Philadelphia  does,  that 
perfect  cleanliness  of  the  teeth  above 
and  below  the  gingival  margins  will  pre- 
vent this  common  but  dreadful  disease 
and  a  large  percentage  of  eases  of  caries. 
In  fact,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom, 
that  any  tooth  whose  surfaces  and  nat- 
ural or  acquired  defects  are  kept  con- 
stantly clean  will  not  decay. 

The  great  difficulty  in  this  connection 
is  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  patient  to 
constantly  keep  every  surface  of  each 
tooth — including  the  approximal  sur^ 
faces  and  deeper  defects  in  the  enamel — 
perfectly  clean.  Consequently,  decay  is 
bound  to  occur  sooner  or  later,  in  spite 
of  the  combined  efforts  of  patient  and 
operator,  unless  we  use  some  chemical 
substance  such  as  silver  nitrate,  that  will 
penetrate  those  defects  which  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  patient  or  dentist  to  keep 
clean. 

We  must  do  our  duty  by  our  patients 
by  treating  as  thoroughly  as  possible  all 
local  conditions,  but  we  should  likewise 
advise  them  concerning  diet  and  exer- 
cise. Every  person  with  a  tendency  to 
pyorrhea  should  be  advised  to  avoid  ni- 
trogenous foods,  and  to  drink  freely  of 
such  waters  as  Lithia,  or  Eptingen,  and 
to  take  at  suitable  intervals  doses  of 
Basel-Land  or  Sal  hepatica,  or  to  follow 
a  regime  that  his  family  physician  may 
plan  out  for  him.  These  waters  should 
be  drunk  before  retiring,  to  assist  sleep. 
Outdoor  exercise  is,  however,  the  pana- 
cea. 

The  method  of  using  antiseptic  mouth- 
washes recommended  by  ray  colleague 


H.  B.  Respinger  is  the  most  efficacious— 
viz,  before  retiring,  and  while  preparing 
for  bed,  the  moa^-wash  should  be  held 
in  the  mouth  and  rinsed  about  forcibly 
between  the  teeth  for  at  least  five  miii- 
utes;  and  two  or  three  changes  of  the 
water,  using  it  for  about  ten  minutes,  ie 
even  better.  Hydronaphtiiol  mixtures 
made  palatable  are  useful  antiseptic  so- 
lutions. 

There  are  three  ways  of  doing  thor- 
ough work,  and  of  doing  our  duty  by  our 
patients  and  ourselves.  If  the  nmnber 
of  patients  is  too  great  to  enable  us  to 
do  them  full  justice — (1)  One  should 
recommend  the  patients  requiring  special 
work  to  practitioners  one  knows  will  do 
justice  to  this  special  work.  (2)  Secure 
the  services  of  an  able  and.  thoroughly 
qualified  assistant,  and  train  him  to 
one's  own  methods  of  practice.  Or  (3) 
raise  fees,  so  that  those  who  do  not  ap- 
preciate thorough  work  may  go  else- 
where. The  latter  course  does  not  usually 
work  well  in  reducing  a  practice,  because 
those  who  are  thoroughly  treated,  and 
have  confidence  in  the  operator,  will 
gladly  pay  a  higher  fee  as  their  dentist 
becomes  more  f&le  and  eflScient,  ratiier 
than  go  to  another  man  not  so  careful 
of  every  detail ;  and  if  they  do,  they  will 
return  to  you  upon  finding  that  they  are 
not  being  thoroughly  looked  after,  and 
that  their  dentures  degenerate  every 
yeu'  and  become  less  useful  at  tbiU 
period  of  life  when  they  are  mostly 
needed — "when  the  sound  of  the  grind- 
ing is  low." 

The  demanding  of  high-class  fees  will 
never  be  a  detriment  to  the  man  who  can 
do  the  best  work,  and  is  thorough  in  his 
practice;  who  will  never  tmdertake  to 
receive  a  'new  patient  without  being  as- 
sured that  he  wants  the  best  dentistn 
can  do  for  him,  and  will  do  tiiat  vork  so 
that  the  patient's  dental  organs  will  be 
in  the  best  possible  condition,  not  only 
for  immediate  use,  but  also  for  old  age. 
Do  we  all  look  forward  to  the  old  age 
of  the  patient,  or  do  we  not  do  what  is 
needed  today,  and  let  the  future  take 
care  of  itself?  This  is  one  of  the  main 
points  of  this  paper — ^to  induce  yon  to 
look  forward,  not  only  in  making  fillings 
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at  SO  much  apiece,  but  to  assure  your- 
selves  that  you  are  doing  such  work  for 
your  patients  every  year  or  every  month 
as  Till  insure  a  useful  set  of  natiual  teeth 
from  youth  to  old  age.  This  cannot  be 
dme  by  examining  a  patient's  mouth 
onlr  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  how 
many  fillings  are  needed,  or  can  be  made 
at  each  visit.  Dentistry  today  is  not  sim- 
ply the  filling  of  carious  teeth.  It  means 
keeping  your  patients'  moutlis  so  that 
th^,  Uke  wine,  will  improve  with  age. 
When  we  can  look  in  the  mouth  of  an 
eighty-year-old  patient  whom  we  treated 
for  pyorrhea  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago, 
and  see  gums  and  alveoli  like  those  of 
a  man  or  woman  of  twenty-five,  with  his 
once  loose  teeth  as  solid  as  the  others — 
then,  and  only  then,  can  we  take  pride 
in  our  work. 

The  average  dentist  of  today  seems  to 
think  that  when  he  has  filled  all  cavities, 
and  spent  a  half-hour  in  scaling  off  the 
worst  of  the  tartar  accumulations,  he  has 
done  hie  duty  by  the  patient,  and  I  find 
that  this  is  the  popular  belief  with  the 
majority  of  patients,  until  they  learn 
from  a  thorough  operator  what  modem 
methods  can  do  for  them.  The  thor- 
ough dentist,  after  looking  for  cavities 
and  noting  them  carefully,  should  pre- 
pare casts  of  the  new  patients  jaws  and 
teeth  for  the  purpose  of  future  study, 
in  order  to  find  out  all  points  of  mal- 
articulation  which  one  cannot  discover 
except  by  a  study  of  casts — so  that  they 
may  be  corrected  by  grinding ;  and  for  va- 
rions  other  purposes  and  reasons.  I  have 
in  a  former  paper  entered  so  fully  into 
the  reasons  for  preserving  the  casts  of 
all  our  regular  patients,  that  I  will  not 
fnrtiier  remark  on  this  important  sub- 
ject. In  the  field  of  preventive  den- 
tistry there  is  mudi  opportunity  for  re- 
form at  the  present  day.  I  will  also  re- 
frain from  describing  my  published 
method  of  treating  all  frail  teeth  with 
silver  nitrate  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing d^y,  but  I  will  ask  you  to  consider 
with  me  some  additional  preventive 
methods. 

We  all  know  where  decay  is  most 
liable  to  occur.  The  first  trouble  is  with 
the  deciduous  molars ;  these  molars  may 
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cause  decay  of  the  first  permanent  molars 
at  the  same  time  and  place  that  l^ey  have 
for  thousands  of  years.  We  have  a  valu- 
able method  of  preventing  this  first  decay 
which  occurs  in  the  mouth,  in  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  old  and  now  discarded 
Arthur  method  of  grinding  the  decidu- 
ous molars  only. 

We  all  know  that  our  most  dangeroub 
cavities  before  the  age  of  six  are  to  be 
found  in  the  approximal  surfaces  of  the 
eight  deciduous  molars.  Now,  if  we 
know  jnst  where  we  shoidd  expect  decay, 
and  cBscover  it  in  its  incipience,  and 
will  grind  off  the"  distal  surface  of  the  de- 
cayed first  deciduous  molar,  so  as  to 
form  an  inclined  plane,  exposing  the  two 
cavities,  and  leaving  a  free  space,  which, 
however,  must  not  extend  below  the  gum 
but  must  leave  a  shoulder  at  the  gin- 
gival mfu*gin,  we  will  have  perfect  access 
to  the  cavities;  and  it  has  been  my  ex- 
perience that  this  is  absolutely  the  only 
way  to  get  at  the  deciduous  molar  cavi- 
ties in  children  of  from  four  to  eight 
years  of  age,  in  order  to  fill  them  so 
thoroughly  that  they  will  resist  future 
decay  and  prevent  the  loss  of  pulps,  a 
condition  so  often  occurring  in  the  very 
best  practices,  and  for  the  very  best  little 
patients. 

Where  we  attempt  to  fill  these  cavi- 
ties in  deciduous  teeth  after  the  contour- 
ing methods  we  adopt  for  the  permanent 
teeth  in  patients  of  mature  age,  we 
often  fail,  and  lose  pulps.  This  Y-shaped 
space  which  we  prepare  in  the  first  decid- 
uous molar  gives  thorough  access  to 
the  cavities,  and  a  degree  of  assurance 
that  the  fillings  will  last,  as  it  forms  self- 
cleansing  spaces — and  by  "self-cleans- 
ing*'  I  do  not  mean  spaces  one  must 
cleanse  oneself.  Soon  after  the  eruption 
of  the  first  permanent  molar,  if  we 
should  find  the  slightest  decay  on  the 
distal  surface  of  the  second  deciduous 
molar,  we  should  in  the  same  manner 
grind  away  the  distal  surface  of  the 
latter  tooth,  in  order  that  we  pro- 
tect the  newly-erupted  permanent  tooth. 
Since  I  have  adopted  this  method  I  have 
lost  very  few  pulps  in  deciduous  molars 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  it  is 
a  method  to  which  young  children  easily 
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submit.  Such  cavities,  if  taken  in  time, 
and  if  the  ground  surface  on  each  tooth 
be  touched  with  silver  nitrate,  very  often 
require  no  filling  at  all,  as  the  cavity 
is  almost  entirely  ground  away.  I  con- 
sider this  ae  a  inetfu)d  of  doing  thorough 
work  for  children. 

In  speaking  with  dentists  in  regard  to 
the  cause  of  this  neglect  of  thorough 
cleansing,  which  requires  hours  of  work 
for  its  thorough  performance,  instead  of 
minutes,  as  is  usually  the  case,  I  find 
that  they  offer  as  an  excuse  that  "Our 
time  is  all  taken  up  by  filling  and  the 
other  more  remunerative  operations.  If 
we  would  thoroughly  cleanse  the  teeth 
and  polish  them  below  the  gums  after 
removing  the  serumal  deposits,  the  pa- 
tients would  not  pay  us  as  willingly  for 
that  work  on  the  'per  hour*  basis,  as 
they  do  not  appreciate  the  necessity  for 
such  treatment  until  the  teeth  and  gums 
have  gotten  into  a  very  bad  state;  then, 
of  course,  it  will  take  sometimes  hours, 
not  minutes,  to  improve  their  condi- 
tion." Another  says,  "It  is  beneath  my 
professional  dignity  to  do  this  unskilled 
labor,  this  dirty  work,  which  the  patients 
themselves  shoulct  do.  If  they  orushed 
their  teeth  properly  and  with  proper 
powders  and  used  silk,  they  would  keep 
them  thoroughly  clean.  I  do  my  part ;  I 
take  ofiE  the  hard  tartar  above  the  gums 
and  below  them,  when  I  see  it.  I  give 
them  silk  to  use  between  the  teeth,  or- 
ange-wood sticks  to  remove  what  the  silk 
and  brush  fail  to  remove ;  but  they  do  not 
use  them,  not  one  in  ten."  Many  patients 
do  not  co-operate  with  us  and  do  as  we 
instruct  them,  and  still  expect  us  as  den- 
tists to  keep  their  teeth  and  gums  in  good 
condition.  To  do  this  for  the  careleK  pa- 
tient would  necessitate  our  seeing  them 
at  least  every  three  montlw  or  every 
month,  as  many  dentists  do  now  in 
America.  We  should  devote  at  least  one 
hour  or  two  every  month  to  simply 
cleaning  their  teeth  where  they  need 
it  the  most — where  the  brush  does  not 
reach,  and  where  decay  occurs  most  fre- 
quently. 

Another  point  of  thoroughness,  which 
it  took  me  over  twenty  years  of  practical 
experience  to  learn,  is  not  to  adapt  one's 


work  in  one  row  of  teeth  to  a  deformed 
and  irregular  bite  on  the  opposite  ,^av. 
For  instance,  if  a  lower  bridge  is  t.o  be 
made  which  would  have  to  artic^iUte 
with  a  row  of  irregularly  placed  niolin 
and  bicuspids,  do  not  inake  the  bridge 
to  conform  to  the  abnormally  placed,  and 
elongated  teeth.  Elongated  and  irrm- 
larly  opposing  teeth  should  be  heroicily 
groimd.  If  one  of  them  be  elongated  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  cause  an  imperfect 
articulation,  thus  failing  to  produce  a 
good  masticating  surface  if  left  undis- 
turbed, devitalize  it,  cut  it  down,  and 
crown  it.  Grind  the  remaining  teeth  to 
proper  form  and  alignment  after  study- 
ing the  case  on  articulated  casts  of  the 
mouth.  One  single  tooth  should  not  be 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  producing 
a  perfect  articulation.  Teeth  that  artk- 
ulate  correctly  are  less  liable  to  decay 
than  when  one  tooth  i$  long,  and  its 
neighbor  short,  and  the  process  of  masti- 
cation cannot  consequently  be  nonnallv 
performed.  Every  new  case  should  be 
studied  on  casts,  and  a  plan  of  treatment 
made  of  what  is  to  be  done  to  give  the 
best  final  results.  If  desirable,  this  plan 
of  treatment  may  be  explained  to  a  new 
patient  on  the  casts.  One  can  never 
satisfactorily  explain  or  have  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  all  conditions  without 
the  assistance  of  casts,  which  may  be 
studied  at  one's  leisure.  The  dentist  can 
then  go  over  the  case  with  the  patient 
and  the  same  casts  will,  when  compared 
with  casts  of  the  finished  case,  convince 
him  of  the  advantage  of  the  work  done 
or  to  be  done.  One  should  not  ask  the 
patient  about  how  the  work  should  be 
done.  I  do  not  discuss  these  points  of 
practice,  even  if  the  patient  should  hap- 
pen to  be  a  dentist.  Be  assured  that  he 
wants  the  best  thing  done,  and  if  it  be 
a  case  requiring  a  large  amount  of  woik. 
give  the  patient  an  idea  of  the  cost  and 
let  him  decide  if  he  can  afford  it;  &eQ 
carry  out  your  plans  without  further 
reference  to  him  about  details  and  meth- 
ods. 

If  a  patient  puts  himself  in  the  hands 
of  the  dentist  and  has  confidence  in  him, 
it  is  seldom  advisable  to  discuss  with  him 
methods  of  practice.  Do  not  a^  the  pa- 
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tient  if  he  is  willing  to  bave  a  pnlp  de- 
vitalized or  an  insular  tooth  ground. 
If  such  operationa  be  necessary,  ao  them 
regardless  of  the  patient's  opinions  in  the 
case.  If  he  objects  to  what  in  your  opin- 
ion is  necessary  in  order  to  make  a  per- 
fectly satisfactory  operation,  it  is  decid- 
edly better  to  let  him  go,  than  to  do  un- 
satisfactory work.  If  we  must  do  some- 
thing against  our  judgment,  as  occasion- 
ally occurs,  the  patient  should  be  given 
to  understand  that  it  is  done  without  any 
responsibility  on  the  dentist's  part,  and 
it  should  be  made  clear  to  him  that  it 
most  not  be  spoken  of  to  others  as  a  sam- 
ple of  one's  work,  if  the  work  is  not  per- 
fectly satisfactory  to  the  operator,  and 
has  been  done  as  a  compromise  wi^  the 
patient. 

I  consider  those  dentists  especially 
lacking  in  thoroughness  who  treat  their 
patients  from  one  toothache  to  another 
and  never  undertake  a  thorough  exam- 
ination of  all  the  teeth,  in  order  to  put 
them  all  in  perfect  order,  regardless  of 
time  and  c<ffit.  Let  the  greater  expense 
come  once,  for  then  the  mouth  may  be 
kept  in  a  normal  condition  from  year  to 
year  at  a  small  outlay,  not  to  mention 
the  source  of  comfort  and  usefulness 
which  such  a  mouth  and  teeth  will  be. 
The  patient  should  consider  this  first 
outlay  like  that  incident  to  the  building 
of  a  house;  it  usually  occurs  but  once 
in  a  lifetime.  A  new  patient  should 
always  be  made  to  understand  this 
point,  for  then  few  will  object  to  the 
expense. 

Not  one  patient  in  twenty-five,  in  a 
practice  in  which  thorough  work  is  the 
rule,  should  ever  suffer  from  toothache. 
This  should  be  as  rare  an  occurrence  in 
a  first-class  practice  among  our  regu- 
lar patients,  as  extractions  are  now 
among  people  who  attend  regularly  to 
their  teeth. 

Discussion. 

Br.  HiESCHFELD  thought  that  the  es- 
Bsjist  should  bare  laid  more  stress  on  the 

subject  of  thoroughness  in  filling  teeth. 
There  is  another  factor  in  the  case,  he 
said,  which  should  not  be  disregarded, 
uamely,  the  peculiarities  of  the  patients 


upon  whom  we  are  called  to  operate. 
In  the  United  States  patients  have  been 
educated  to  a  proper  appreciation  of 
dental  services  conscientiously  rendered, 
and  to  submit  unprotestingly  to  the  pain 
which  usually  accompanies  their  tiior- 
ough  performance.  In  European  coun- 
tries, especially  in  France,  the  work 
of  educating  the  public  to  this  appre- 
ciation of  dental  services  is  as  yet  in  ita 
infancy,  and  consequently  dentists,  even 
though  they  be  extra-conscientious,  are 
frequently  hampered  in  the  pursuance 
of  their  professional  work  according 
to  the  standard  laid  down  by  the  best 
operators  in  other  countries. 

Dr.  Wetzel  stated  that  thoroughness 
is  not  possible,  unless  the  dentist  have 
the  sympathetic  assistance  of  bis  patient, 
and  of  the  parents  or  guardian  of  the 
very  young  patients,  who  should  be 
placed  under  the  care  of  the  dentist  at  a 
very  tender  age,  in  order  that  he  may 
have  the  opportunity  of  caring  for  their 
teeth  at  regular  intervals. 

Br.  KoussEL  indorsed  Dr.  Hirsch- 
feld's  views,  stating  that  while  in  Amer- 
ica the  teeth  are  considered  by  the  lay- 
man to  be  valuable  as  masticatory  or- 
gans, in  Europe  they  are  valued  mostly 
for  cosmetic  reasons.  He  further  added 
that  surgeons  and  physicians  have  much 
to  learn  in  the  line  of  cental  hygiene, 
for  while  they  take  all  possible  anti- 
septic precautions  prior  to  operating, 
they  too  seldom  take — in  similar  circum- 
stances— pains  to  clean  their  own 
mouths  or  those  of  their  patients — two 
very  plausible  sources  of  sui^cal  infec- 
tion. 

Dr.  Daboll  argued  that  the  difficulty 
with  European  patients  is  due  to  a  lac^ 
of  dental  education  by  the  dratist,  and 
to  the  prevailing  system  of  computing 
charges  for  professional  services,  inas- 
much as  in  PVance  a  dental  fee  is  gaged 
by  the  nature  of  the  filling  material  em- 
ployed, rather  than  upon  the  basis  of  the 
time  consumed  in  performing  the  opera- 
tion. 

Dr.  HiRSCHFELD  reiterated  the  views 
he  expressed  in  opening  the  discussion 
of  Dr.  Bryan's  paper,  insisting  that  the 
unavoidable  infliction  of  pain  in  the 
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course  of  dental  operations  is  the  great- 
est hampering  influence  toward  the  thor- 
ough performance  of  dental  operations 
on  French  patients.  The  French  pa- 
tients, as  a  general  rule,  when  confronted 
with  the  choice  between  a  solid  gold  fill- 
ing requiring  about  an  hour  for  its  in- 
sertion and  a  cement  filling  inserted  in 
much  less  time,  will  choose  the  latter,  al- 
though knowing  that  it  will  have  to  be 
re-imerted  at  intervals  of  about  two 
jears. 

Dr.  HoTZ  confirmed  Dr.  HirschfeM's 
opinion,  saying  that  his  patients  were 
always  willing  to  visit  him  two  or  three 

times  a  year,  to  have  the  same  operations 
performed  over  again,  provided  they  were 
done  painlessly.  However,  many  pa- 
tients axe  not  always  satisfied  to  remain 
in  the  chair  for  two  hours,  especially 


when  they  know  that  the  operator's  fees 
are  computed  on  the  time  t^is. 

Dr.  Brtan  inquired  whether  it  wa 
customary  with  European  patients  to 
visit  the  dentist  every  two  or  thne 
months  in  order  to  have  their  teetii 
cleaned  and  polished.  Patients  highly 
susceptible  to  caries,  he  stated,  should 
submit  to  such  treatments  every  month. 

Dr.  Wetzel  stated  that  he  did  not  be- 
lieve that  the  t«eth  invariably  decay  in 
mouths  .that  are  not  kept  in  peilKr 
order^  and  vke  versa,  for  he  had  seen 
patients  whose  teeth  decayed  in  spite  of 
thorough  cleanliness. 

Dr.  Bryan,  in  closing  the  discusBion. 
expressed  the  wish  that  the  memben  of 
the  club  would  adopt  the  methods  de- 
scribed in  his  paper. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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DENTISTS  ANB  THE  INTBBKATIONAI.  UBDICAIi  CONGBESS. 

The  communicatdou  from  Dr,  Miller  upon  this  subject  which 
appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue  relates  to  a  recrudescence  of  an 
ancient  and  rather  careworn  activity  which  in  these  modem  days 
of  scientific  progress  we  had  supposed  was  in  a  somnolent  if  not 
moribund  condition.  It  is  nothing  less  than  an  attempt  upon 
the  part  of  a  misguided  minority  to  make  it  appear  that  a  class 
distinction  can  properly  be  drawn  between  the  practitioners  of  one 
department  of  the  art  and  science  of  healing  and  the  practitioners 
of  certain  other  departments  of  the  same  calling.  The  spirit  of 
the  movement  is  a  relic  of  medieval  barbarism,  the  spirit  which 
originated  and  fostered  the  guild  laws ;  that  united  in  individuals 
of  one  class  the  office  of  priest  and  physician  at  a  time  when 
popular  ignorance  and  superstition  enabled  the  composite  doctor^ 
priest  to  command  a  reverence  for  his  office  second  only  -  to  that 
accorded  to  the  Almighty,  and  to  rule  with  undisputed  power 
over  the  minds  and  physical  well-being  of  mankind. 
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In  the  progress  of  the  ages  the  light  of  truth  developed 
through  scientific  observation  and  investigation  has  slowly  but 
surely  changed  the  conditions  under  which  the  doctoi^priest  floiuv 
ished.  The  bulwark  of  ignorance  and  superstition  by  which  he 
was  surrounded  and  which  constituted  his  chief  support,  as  well 
as  his  raison  d'etre,  has  gradually  disintegrated  before  the  general 
enlightenment  of  the  people,  and  the  vast  aggregation  of  facts 
wrought  out  in  the  minds  and  laboratories  of  investigators  has  so 
increased  the  sum  total  of  ascertained  knowledge  of  the  healing 
art  that  the  mind  of  no  single  individual  can  now  compass  and 
contain  it.  Hence  it  is  that  specialism  in  the  healing  art  has 
become  a  practical  necessity,  the  first  step  toward  which  was 
taken  when  the  line  of  cleavage  was  opened  between  the  functions 
of  the  priest  and  the  physician,  whereby  the  ghostly  office  became 
wholly  vested  in  the  priesthood  and  the  care  of  the  body  was 
accorded  exclusively  to  the  physician. 

But  the  same  factors  that  brought  about  the  first  diviaon 
continued  operative.  The  field  was  persistently  enlarged  by  con- 
stant increments  of  new  knowledge  and  more  specialized  skill, 
leading  to  a  division  of  the  art  of  healing  which  relegated  the 
surgeons  and  obstetricians  to  separate  subordinate  classes,  along 
with  the  apothecaries  and  barbers,  as  outside  the  pale  of  medical 
respectability,  and  consequently  as  beyond  medical '  recognition. 
These  ancient  specialties,  though  originally  recognized  as  integral 
parts  of  the  healing  art,  each  in  course  of  time  grew  in  impor- 
tance— grew  because,  dealing  as  they  do  with  vital  problems  affect- 
ing the  health  and  comfort  of  the  human  body,  they  were  in- 
trinsically important;  and  because  of  their  vital  importance  the 
field  of  knowledge ,  pertaining  to  these  specialties  was  assiduously 
cultivated,  as  was  also  that  of  every  department  within  the  recog- 
nized sphere  of  the  physician,  so  that  in  the  course  of  time  both 
the  surgeon  and  the  obstetrician  sought  and  obtained  formal 
recognition  in  the  shape  of  legal  reinstatement  within  the  sacred 
fold  of  medicine.  Although  general  medicine  had  not  itself  at- 
tained to  the  position  where  its  followers  bore  the  hall*mark  of 
their  calling  in  the  shape  of  a  medical  degree,  nevertheless  the 
characteristic  class  sentiment,  its  prejudices,  its  pride  of  position, 
its  foundations  of  organization,  were  distinctly  evident  and  were 
so  far  militant  as  for  the  time  being,  at  least,  to  ofier  stubborn 
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resistance  to  any  attempted  invasion  of  its  sacred  precincts  by 
any  who  were  not  adjudged  to  be  clearly  entitled  to  its  rights 
and  privileges  by  training  and  education  in  accordance  with  pre- 
scribed standards. 

Surgery  under  these  conditions  languished  long  among  the 
socially  degraded  and  unlettered  occupations  of  mankind,  until 
under  the  protection  of  the  guild  laws  it  developed  to  a  point 
when  in  France,  in  1690,  a  patent  of  nobility  was  conferred  upon 
Felix  the  barbeivsurgeon  of  Louis  XIV  as  a  mark  of  royal  grati- 
tude for  successfully  curing  the  king  by  operation  of  a  fistula-in- 
ano  after  the  court  physicians  and  many  others  had  failed  to  give 
him  reUef.  The  ennobling  of  FeUx  gave  to  the  barber-surgeons 
of  France  a  social  and  professional  status  equal  to  that  enjoyed 
by  the  physicians,  in  consequence  of  which  the  medical  faculty 
exhibited  much  opposition  and  resentment  to  the  new  order,  but 
which  nevertheless  so  popularized  surgery  in  general  and  rectal 
surgery  in  particular  that  the  year  1686,  the  date  of  Louis'  oper- 
ation, was  called  among  his  courtiers  "the  year  of  the  fistula," 
and  80  popular  was  that  particular  aristocratic  disorder  that  to 
have  been  its  victim  and  to  have  undergone  the  king's  operation 
became  a  mark  of  high  distinction.  In  England  the  separation 
of  the  barbers  &om  the  surgeons  and  the  professional  recognition 
of  the  latter  took  place  in  1745. 

In  a  general  sense  the  same  spirit  of  opposition  manifested 
by  the  medical  faculty  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV  toward  the 
exaltation  of  the  barber-surgeons  of  the  period  has  been  subse- 
quently manifested  in  varying  degrees  toward  each  class  of  special 
practitioners  of  the  healing  art  as  they  have,  in  response  to  the 
demands  of  the  time,  severally  arisen ;  and  particularly  has  it 
been  so  with  regard  to  the  specialty  of  dentistry. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  here  recite  the  history  of  this  opposition, 
nor  is  it  necessary  to  rehearse  its  details.  That  the  physician  has 
always  regarded  the  dentist  as  outside  the  pale  of  his  professional 
atKliations  is  a  matter  of  historical  record.  There  is  this,  how- 
ever, to  be  said  in  connection  with  the  question  as  it  has  mani- 
fested itself  in  various  ways  since  dentistry  became  an  organ- 
ized profession  upon  an  autonomous  basis,  viz,  the  points  of 
fhctional  contact  between  oi^anized  medicine  and  organized  den- 
tistry have  been  gradually  growing  less  in  the  course  of  time. 
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The  progress  of  the  world's  thought  and  enlightenment  has  led 
to  more  rational  thinking  and  is  eliminating  pr^udioe.  And  u 
science  and  scientific  methods  are  replacing  ignorance'  and  eminii- 
cism,  in  just  the  same  ratio  is  greater  tolerance  and  respect  being 
developed  among  all  workers  for  the  human  weal,  workers  in  the 
healing  art  included. 

A  comparison  of  present  conditions  with  those  of  the  past  as 
regajds  the  relatlonshipa  of  medicine  and  dentistry  is  of  more  than 
passing  interest.  When  dentistry  efTected  its  professional  organiza- 
tion in  183JM0  by  the  creation  of  its  journal,  its  college,  and  itB 
association,  medicine  could  with  no  degree  of  justice  have  been 
called  a  scientific  profession  in  any  such  sense  as  that  phrase  is 
now  applied.  Much  was  claimed  for  it,  and  properly  so,  by  its 
votaries:  it  was  one  member  of  the  tripos  of  so-called  learned 
professions;  it  claimed  for  itself  everything  to  which  it  was  en- 
titled, and  much  more ;  it  was  a  composite  of  a  modicum  of  scaen- 
tific  fact  and  a  superabundance  of  speculation  dignified  by  the 
title  of  "theory."  All  that  was  actually  known  about  medicine, 
so  far  as  its  basis  of  real  fact  was  concerned,  could  be  easily 
learned  by  a  student  in  a  few  months;  and  the  rest  being  unes- 
sential and  speculative,  he  could  do  without  it  or  create  a  re- 
spectable substitute  for  it  out  of  his  own  imagination.  Hospital 
practice  was  not  required,  as  a  few  months*  association  with  the 
old  family  doctor  in  the  capacity  of  assistant  was  a  practical  and 
in  many  cases  an  efficient  substitute.  It  was  the  era  of  calomel 
and  jalap,  clysters  and  phlebotomy,  and  but  little  more;  the 
votary  of  -^sculapius,  armed  with  his  license  to  kill,  went  about 
his  business  and  did  the  best  he  could  under  the  circumstances 
and  the  means  at  his  command. 

Tn  dentistry  the  conditions  were  paralleL  The  turnkey  was 
the  symbol  of  dental  surgery;  human  teeth  had  "fangs"  in  those 
days ;  they  did  no  prosthetic  operations,  but  "  put  up  a  job  in 
metal  '  or  teeth  of  "carved  sea-horse  ivory,"  according  to  the 
fancy  and  financial  condition  of  the  patient.  The  dentist  was 
essentially  a  mechanic ;  about  the  vital  relationships  of  his  profes- 
sional work  he  knew  little,  even  of  what  little  there  was  to  be 
known.  Weak  as  medicine  was,  dentistry  was  worse,  and  that 
there  should  have  been  a  strong  opposition  upon  the  part  of 
medical  men  toward  the  recognition  of  dental  practitioners  in  the 
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eariy  days  is  not  at  all  surprising.  Such  an  attitude  once  estab- 
lished readily  becomes  habitual  and  difficult  to  shake  off ;  there- 
fore it  is  not  remarkable  that  it  should  persist  and  make  itself 
evident  by  periodical  outbreaks. 

On  the  whole,  the  men  who  are  representative  of  the  ad- 
vanced thought  in  medicine  know  and  recognize  the  best  that 
has  since  been  attained  in  dentistry,  both  in  its  art  and  its  scien- 
tific aspects.  That  such  is  the  case  is  evidenced  by  the  cordial 
and  formal  recognition  that  has  been  given  to  dentistry  in  several 
of  the  world*s  medical  congresses  and  national  medical  associa- 
tions. If  occasionally  some  narrow-minded  committee  of  organiza- 
tion succeeds  in  forcing  its  hereditary  prejudices  into  prominence, 
as  was  done  at  Lisbon  and  is  now  to  be  done  at  Budapest,  it 
must  be  regarded  by  discriminating  men  both  in  medicine  and 
dentistry  as  merely  an  incident  in  the  turn  of  the  political  wheel 
which  has  given  some  men  or  group  of  men  an  opportunity  to 
exhibit  their  narrowness;  and,  while  unpleasant,  it  is  without  any 
important  bearing  upon  the  real  relationships  of  the  two  profes- 
sions. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  a  small  group  of  men  who  are  prac- 
ticing dentistry^  who  have  appended  the  insignia  of  medicine  to 
their  qualifications  and  who  because  of  their  medical  appendix 
have  all  the  medical  prejudice  toward  the  dentist,  whatever  else 
they  may  have  failed  to  acquire  in  the  way  of  medical  culture. 
Too  often  the  medical  degree  is  thus  worn  not  because  of  the 
more  eiHcient  added  training  which  it  repi*esents,  but  because  of 
an  assumed  respectability  which  it  is  supposed  to  confer.  For- 
tunately, this  variety  of  dentist  is  a  minor  factor  and  is  of  im- 
portance only  to  the  extent  that  he  is  a  disturbing  element  as 
between  the  two  professions. 

The  suggestion  offered  by  Dr.  Miller  and  voiced  by  the  two 
societies  to  which  he  refers  indicates,  in  our  opinion,  the  only 
sensible  course  that  can  be  pursued  with  regard  to  dental  repre- 
sentation in  the  International  Congress  of  Medicine  at  Budapest. 
No  dignified  person  would  go  where  he  was  not  wanted,  certainly 
not  where  he  had  been  invited  to  stay  away,  and  the  dentist  who 
does  attend  the  Budapest  Congress,  by  that  act  will  dissociate 
himself  from  affiliation  with  the  dental  profession,  and  the  dental 
profession  should  so  regard  it    In  the  course  of  time  conditions 
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will  be  so  changed  that  prenexisting  relations  will  be  established 
and  dentistry  will  take  the  position  in  medical  relationship  that 
has  already  been  officially  accorded  to  it  and  which  has  been 
heretofore  mutually  satisfactoiy. 


Dentists,  Stomatologists,  and  International  Medical 


To  THE  EDITOB  or  THE  Dental  Cosuos  : 

Sir, — Two  years  ago  the  dental  world  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  bear 
that  dentists  not  possessing  a  medical  degree  could  not  be  admitted  as  mem- 
bers of  the  International  Medical  Congress  at  Lisbon. 

A  second  surprise  awaited  us  in  the  form  of  a  resolution  passed  on 
December  IS,  ld06,  at  a  meeting  of  the  committee  of  organizatitm  of  Six- 
teentii  International  Medical  Congress  to  be  held  at  Budapest  in  1909.  Tiin 
resolntion  likewise  provides  for  a  stomatological  section  to  which  practi- 
tioners of  dentistry  not  possessing  a  medical  degree  are  not  admitted.  Den- 
tists have  refison  to  complain  of  this  action,  since  they  have  always  extended 
the  hand  of  fellowship  to  stomatologists  and  gladly  admitted  them  to  thdr 
meetings,  national  as  well  as  international,  even  when  they  have  not  been  in 
possession  of  a  dental  degree. 

I  propose  to  present  a  full  consideration  of  this  question  in  one  of  the 
succeeding  issuss  of  the  Dbktal  Oosuos,  and  shall  not  discuss  it  further 
here,  my  object  at  this  writing  being  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  dental  pro- 
fession in  America  certain  resolutions  introduced  by  me  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Centml-Verein  Deutseber  ZahnBrzte  (National  Dental  Association  of 
Germany)  and  unanimously  and  enthusiastically  adopted.  These  resolutions 
read  as  follows: 

"The  Central-Verein  Deutscher  ZahnHrzte  takes  notice  of  the  fact  that 
the  committee  of  organization  of  the  Sixteenth  International  2ifedical  Con- 
gress, to  be  held  at  Budapest  in  1909,  in  its  meeting  held  December  19,  19M, 
adopted  rules  which  exclude  dentists  who  have  not  passed  the  ezaminatitm 
as  Doctor  of  Medicine  from  membership  in  the  eongrees.  Iliis  action  causes 
Burpriso,  inasmuch  as,  with  the  single  exception  of  Lisbon,  all  former  medi- 
cal congresses  admitted  dentists  without  question ;  and  it  is  all  the  more 
surprising  in  view  of  the  fact  that  dental  science  has  been  making  rapid 
strides  forward  during  the  past  years  and  its  importance  as  a  branch  of  gen- 
eral medicine  is  being  recognized  more  and  more  by  the  public  as  well  as 
by  the  medical  profession.  As  over  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  dental  pro- 
fession in  Germany  are  slightingly  treated  by  the  above  action  the  G.  V.  D.  Z. 
together  with  the  doctors  of  medicine  present  at  the  meetinf^  unanimonsly 
resolves  that  it  would  consider  it  as  a  mark  of  deficient  professional  pride 
if  any  German  dentist  in  possession  of  the  requisite  medical  degree  were 
to  attend  the  stomatological  section  of  the  coming  congress  at  Budapest 
The  German  dentists,  having  never  undertaken  steps  of  any  nature  whatever 
which  were  in  any  way  calculated  to  interfere  with  tJie  rights  of  the  stoma- 
tologists, must  resent  any  action  on  their  part  leading  up  to  measures 
antagonistic  to  the  interests  of  the  dental  profession. 

"The  C.  V.  D.  Z.  acknowledges  with  pleasure  the  eonunnnieation  re- 
ceived from  the  representatives  of  the  Austrian  stomatologists,  and  the 
Ivyal  stand  which  they  take,  and  will  zealously  aideaTor  to  uphold  the 
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friendly  relations  which  have  always  eziated  between  German  dentists  and 
their  stomatological  colleagues  in  Austria.* 

"The  O.  V.  D.  Z.  presents  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  Intematiimal 
Dental  Federation  and  begs  the  Federation  to  protest  to  the  oommittee  of 
brgaBixaition  of  the  Budapest  congress  against  the  cKcluBion  ui  deutitts,  and 
also  either  directly  or  through  its  national  comnutteeB  to  call  upon  the 
national  dental  associations  of  all  countries  interested  to  adopt  similar 
measures." 

Yours  truly, 

W.  D.  MiLLta. 

'In  this  communication  the  officers  of  the  Verband  Oesterreiobiseher 
Stomatologen  expressed  their  disapproval  of  the  action  excluding  dentists 
from  the  Sixteenth  Intematicmal  Medieal  Oongress. 


Bibliographical 


Plastes  op  Pabis  and  How  to  Usb  It. 
By  Martin  W.  Ware,  M.D.,  Adjunct 
Attending  Surgeon,  Mt.  Sinai  Hos- 
pital; Surgeon  to  the  Good  Samaritan 
Dispensary,  etc.  12nio. ;  73  illustra- 
tions, 100  pages.  New  York :  Surgery 
Publishing  Co. 

The  book  by  Dr.  Ware,  although  in- 
tended primarily  as  a  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  plaster  of  Paris  in  sur- 
gery, also  contains  a  chapter  on  plaster 
of  Paris  in  dental  surgery. 

In  dentistry,  plaster  of  Paris  is  em- 
ployed with  relatively  greater  f requoicy 
than  in  surgery,  and  for  purposes  which 
require  that  the  manipulator  have  a  thor- 
ough insight  into  the  properties  and  be- 
harior  of  the  material  and  a  reasonable 
degree  of  technical  and  artistic  skill. 
Consequently,  the  average  dentist  is  by 
far  better  acquainted  with  the  properties 
of  this  material  than  is  the  average  med- 
ical or  surgical  practitioner.  Consider* 
able  tim«  has  been  devoted  of  late  years 
by  members  of  the  dental  profession  to 
the  study  of  the  behavior  of  plaster  of 
Puis  under  conditions  such  as  are  met 
with  in  the  preparation  of  accurate  im- 


pressions and  casts,  and  anyone  intend- 
ing to  produce  a  work  on  the  subject 
n'ould  do  well  to  review  its  literature  as 
recorded  in  dental  books  and  periodicals 
— for  in  them  is  to  be  found  an  array 
of  valuable  conclusions  and  suggestions 
such  as  are  entirely  lacking  in  the  book 
now  before  us. 

While  the  reviewer  would  not  presume 
to  pass  critical  judgment  on  the  value 
of  the  surgical  aspect  of  the  book,  he 
does  feel  that  the  portion  of  the  book 
devoted  to  the  uses  of  plaster  of  Paris 
in  dentistiy  is  decidedly  incomplete,  and 
that  in  addition  it  contains  statements 
which  are  both  erroneous  and  mislead- 
ing. As  an  evidence  of  this  let  us  turn 
to  page  73,  where  the  statement  is  re- 
corded that  "all  varieties  of  commercial 
plaster  will  make  good  models."  It  is 
common  knowledge  among  dentists  that 
all  varieties  of  plaster  are  not  suitable 
for  making  casts,  for  the  reason  that  not 
every  kind  is  of  the  slow-setting  variety, 
which  produces  casts  of  greater  hardness 
than  those  which  would  result  from  the 
use  of  "impression  plaster** — a  finely 
ground,  quick-setting  material.  Neither 
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would  it  be  advisable  to  make  casts  of 
many  of  the  impure  commercial  varieties 
used  in  the  arts  and  in  building  con- 
struction. 

"We  also  disagree  with  the  author  in 
regard  to  the  statement  that  impressions 
of  a  fractured  jaw  should  not  be  taken 
in  plaster  of  Paris,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  this  material,  when  mixed  thin,  will 
take  impressions  of  fractured  jaws  with- 
out the  necessity  of  subjecting  the  patient 
to  the  additional  and  unnecessary  degree 
of  discomfort  and  pain  incident  to  the 
displacement  of  the  parts  by  the  pres- 
sure required  to  force  to  place  such 
materials  as  modeling  composition  or 
wax. 

The  illustrations  of  plaster  impres- 
sions and  casts  in  the  dental  section  of 


the  book  are  of  such  a  character  as  to 
call  for  most  unfavorable  criticism,  not 
to  say  condemnation,  especially  in  vie? 
of  the  fact  that  a  request  to  my  pub- 
lisher of  denial  books  or  periodicak 
would  have  made  it  possible  for  the  au- 
thor to  present  to  his  readers  good  half- 
tone reproductions  of  carefully  nude 
casts.  But,  as  it  is,  the  dental  illustra- 
tions are  but  inferior  reproductions  of 
badly  made  drawings  which  as  a  matter 
of  fact  represent  defectively  made  easts 
and  impressions. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  criticisms, 
the  book  cannot  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  a  specially  useful  addition  to 
the  literature  on  the  manipulation  and 
uses  of  plaster  of  Paris  in  dentistry. 

J.  E. 


REVIEW  OF  CURRENT  DENTAL  LITERATURR 


Condiicied  hy  JULIO  ENDELMAN,  D  J>^. 


[American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences.] 
INFANTILE  SCURVY:    ITS  MANIFESTA- 
TIONS AND  DIAGNOSIS.    Br  LiiruiEUS 
Edfosd  La  FAtba,  M.D.,  Nbw  York,  N.  Y. 

Infantile  scurvy  U  a  comparatively  new 
disease,  having  been  recognized  for  less  than 
twenty  years.  In  the  periodicals  devoted  to 
pediatrics,  reports  of  cases  of  infantile  scurvy 
twgan  to  appear  about  1890.  Even  at  the 
present  time,  physicians  do  not  always  keep 
in  mind  that  scurvy  may  occur  in  infancy, 
so  that  they  often  fail  to  recognize  the  dis- 
ease. During  the  last  two  decades,  the  very 
common  use  of  dried,  proprietary  infant 
foods,  or  of  sterilized  milk,  has  greatly  in- 
creased the  number  of  cases  of  infantile 
scuny. 

The  name  of  infantile  scurvy  was  given  to 
the  disease  under  consideration  by  Barlow, 
who  showed  the  essential  nature  of  the  dis> 
case.  He  summarized  the  chief  features  as 
follows: 


"  ( 1 )  Predominance  of  lower  limb  affeetin 
with  (a)  immobility,  with  the  knee  sL^tl; 
flexed  and  the  thigh  rotated  outwtrd,  (rites 
with  paeudo-paralysis ;  (b)  excessive  tender- 
ness; (c)  general  swelling  of  the  lower  limbs, 
due  for  the  roost  part  to  sub-periorteal  hem- 
orrhage; id)  dcin  shiny  and  tense,  but  id- 
dom  pitting,  and  vrithoot  undue  hMtl  heat, 
{e)  thickening  of  the  shaft  of  the  bon^  nade 
out  when  the  swelling  has  disappeared;  and 
(f)  liability  to  fracture  near  the  epiphyais^ 
(2)  Swelling  of  the  gums,  varying  from  deC- 
nite  sponginesB  down  to  minute  truuiest 
eochymoses. 

"The  conditions  mentioned  constitute  tli« 
chief  dia^ostSc  criteria  between  scurvy  tad 
rickete  in  children.  To  these  should  be 
added —  ( 3 )  The  tendency  to  hemonhftge 
either  into  the  skin,  subcutaneous  tissues,  nto- 
cous  membranes  or  rarely  into  the  riseen. 
and  (4)  the  definite  and  nqiid  improfcntBt 
under  anti-scorbutic  diet." 
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The  author  describes  in  detail  seven  cases 
oi  infaBtile  scurvy,  the  sTmptomatology  and 
trcatmeDt  of  which  may  be  BnmiDariud  aa 
follows: 

Cue  /.  Patient,  infant  eij^t  and  one-half 
DKmtha  old.    Pain,  tenderness,  and  swelling 

in  the  lower  extremities;  blueness  of  the 
gums;  pseudo-paralysis  of  the  legs.  Devel- 
oped while  taking  sterilized  milk.  Treat- 
ment for  twelve  months,  ending  in  recovery, 
cim^fisted  of  orange-juice  and  beef-juice,  a 
teaspoottful  of  each  three  times  a  day. 

Cue  //.  Patient,  infant  eight  and  one- 
half  months  old.  Tenderness  of  thighs  and 
ankles,  swelling  of  the  gums,  and  pseudo- 
paralysis. Developed  on  pasteurised  milk. 
Treatment  aa  in  the  previous  case,  with  the 
addition  of  purge  of  potatoes.  Recovery. 

Com  UI.  Patient,  infant  twelve  months 
old.  Tenderness;  blood-blebs  over  the  guma; 
paeudo-paralysis.  Developed  while  taking 
milk  that  was  not  heated  when  prepared,  but 
over-heated  when  warmed  for  the  bottle  feed- 
ing. The  cfai^  complaint  was  that  the  baby 
cried  when  the  stockings  were  being  put  on, 
or  when  the  legs  were  moved.  The  food  was 
continued  exactly  aa  above,  save  for  the  heat- 
ing, which  was  discontinued;  orange- juice  and 
beef-juice  were  added.  In  one  week  the  baby 
had  improved  so  that  it  could  be  moved  with- 
ont  crying.  She  recovered  entirely  from  the 
Bcoibutic  symptoms  in  two  weeks. 

Case  IV.  Patient,  infant  ten  months  old. 
Bloody  urine;  tenderness  of  the  extremities; 
bleeding  from  the  bowels.  Developed  on  pas- 
teurized peptonized  milk.  At  first  there  was 
no  pain  in  the  joints,  or  change  in  the  gum. 
later  on,  and  after  the  emptim  of  two  oen- 
tial  incisors,  the  gum  around  these  teeth  be- 
came dark  purple  and  swollen.  The  child 
eried  after  moving  the  lower  extremities; 
the  arms  were  moved  without  pain.  The 
treatment  consisted  in  putting  the  child  on 
raw  modified  milk,  suitable  for  a  three 
months'  baby,  and  in  the  administration  on 
the  first  day  of  one  ounce  of  orange-juice 
and  one-half  ounce  of  beef-juice;  and  on  the 
following  days  double  the  amount  of  each. 
On  the  sixth  day,  the  guma  returned  to 
normal  condition.  Bloody  urine  was  the 
first  sign  of  scurvy  in  this  case;  following 
this  came  tenderness  of  the  le^,  and  blood  in 
the  stools;  next  were  seen  the  blood-blebs 
around  the  teeth,  and  finally  the  petechia. 
CMC  V.  .Patient,  infant  twelve  and  one- 


half  months  old.  Blood  in  the  stools;  swol- 
len and  bluish  guma.  Developed  on  a  weak 
milk  mixture  made  up  with  starchy  food. 
Treatoient  erasisted  in  the  suppression  of  the 
starehy  food  and  in  the  administration  of 
two  ounces  of  orange-juice  and  two  ounces 
of  beef-juice.  The  food  formula  consisted  of 
two  ounces  of  mixed  milk,  raw,  two  ounces 
of  lime-water,  and  six  ounces  of  water.  In 
this  case  the  blueness  and  puffiness  of  the 
gums  was  the  chief  symptom. 

Cue  VI.  ^tient,  aged  fourteen  months, 
^inal  tenderness;  pain  in  the  legs;  blue 
spots  and  some  swellii^  below  the  knees; 
blueness  and  puffiness  of  the  gums  and  a 
bruise-like  discoloration  of  the  soles  of  the 
feet.  When  the  child  was  at  its  worst,  the 
gums  would  bleed.  A  diet  exclusively  of 
fresh  food,  with  raw  milk  and  animal  fats 
and  orange-juice  at  the  onset  of  the  attack, 
brou^t  about  complete  recoreiy  in  two 
mtaitha. 

Cue  TJI.  Stifi'nesB  and  swelling  of  one 
knee  simulating  arthritis.  Developed  while 
taking  a  proprietary  food  with  heated  milk. 
There  was  tenderness  in  the  legs  but  no  swell- 
ing or  bleeding  of  the  gums.  A  diet  of  fresh 
mixed  milk  and  orange-juice,  increased  to 
lour  ounces  daily,  brought  about  a  cure  in 
a  few  weeks. 

The  author,  in  eonoluding,  discusses  the 
symptomatology,  patiiology,  diagnosis,  differ- 
ential diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  the  disease 
under  conridcration. 

[L*Odontologi€,  Paris,  April  30,  1907.] 

A  CASE  OF  ACTINOMYCOSIS.   Bt  Dr.  L. 

BlOAIOKON,  FaUS,  FeANCB. 

The  patient,  a  man  aged  thirty-two,  was 
<^  delicate  constitution.  His  clinical  ante- 
cedents, however,  were  good,  as  they  included 
neither  tuberculosis  nor  syphilis.  For  about 
two  years  a  swelling  had  existed  on  the  right 
side  of  the  mandible.  He  had  tried  several 
ointments,  but  without  any  success.  A 
month  after  the  appearance  of  the  swelling, 
the  skin  became  violaoeous,  and  assumed  a 
cicatricial  and  parchment-like  ai^>eanuice. 
It  was  at  this  stage  in  the  progress  of  the 
disease  t^t  Dr.  Bigaignon  examined  tiie  pa- 
tient. He  found  that  the  right  side  of  the 
face,  including  a  portion  of  the  neck,  was 
decidedly  abnormal  in  appearance;  the  skin, 
purplish  in  color,  was  adherent  to  the  bone, 
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and  at  separate  areas  two  ftstuln  with  fleshy 
borders  were  to  be  seen.    Pressure  upon  the 
affected  area  caused  do  pain  whatever,  but 
gave  rise  to  a  granular  diacharge,  which, 
when  examined  under  tJie  microscope,  showed 
the  characteristic   radiating  form  of  the 
actinomycosis  fungus.    In  the  month,  condi- 
tions were  not  any  better.    The  gum  was 
tumefied  and  swollen,  and  the  roots  of  Uie 
bicuspids — which  could  be  seen  in  their  re- 
spective  sockets — were   badly  broken  down 
and  infected.    Having  reached,  with  the  aid 
of  the  microscope,  the  positive  diagnosis  of 
actinomycosis,  the  infected  roots  were  at  once 
extracted,  and  it  was  then  seen  that  the  fa- 
cial flstuln  communicated  with  their  sockets. 
Potassium  iodid  was  then  prescribed,  the 
author  thinking  that,  as  in  the  previous  cases 
treated  by  him,  a  cure  would  promptly  fol- 
low.   The  iodid  was  given  in  increasing 
doses.    During  the  first  few  days  forty-five 
grains  per  diem  were  given,  but  after  about 
one  week,  as  no  improvement  was  noticeable, 
the  dose  was  increased  to  aixty  grains  per 
diem,  when  again,  after  a  wait  of  four  days, 
it  was  increased,  this  time  to  seventy-five 
grains.   One  week's  administration  of  the  lat- 
ter  dose  having  brought  about  a  slight  im- 
provement, the  dose  was  now  carried  to  ninety 
grains,  and  continued  for  a  period  of  about 
ten  days. 

At  this  time  it  was  found  that  the  swelling 
had  decreased  to  about  one-fourth  of  its  orig- 
inal size,  that  the  puffiness  of  the  face  was 
^)ot  so  marked,  and  that  the  skin,  although 
etill  parchment-like  in  appearance,  was  of  a 
rather  pinJcish  color.  The  fistulre  had  dis- 
appeared, but  in  their  place  a  swelling  was 
to  be  seen,  showing  that  the  tissues  bad  not 
as  yet  resumed  their  normal  character.  The 
improvement  lasted  for  only  a  few  days, 
when  another  fistula  appeared  very  near  to 
where  the  previoua  ones  had  been  located. 
The  administration  of  the  iodid  was  contin- 
ued, but  the  doses  were  gradually  decreased, 
as  the  large  quantities  which  the  patient  had 
already  taken  had  exerted  a  debilitating  in- 
fluence upon  his  digestive  system.  He  was 
advised  to  make  a  sojourn  in  the  country, 
and  there  remained  without  any  treatment 
for  about  a  month.  At  this  time,  of  bis  own 
will,  he  again  began  the  iodid  treatment,  tak- 
ing at  first  forty-five  grains  per  diem,  and 
gradually   increasing   the   dose  to  ninety 


grains.  After  reaching  this  maximum,  the 
dose  was  decreased  to  about  fifty  grains  p«r 
diem.  An  examination  at  this  time  showed 
that  the  swelling  in  the  mandible  wu  itill 
large.  There  was  also  a  BmiOl  fistala,  and 
a  slight  adhesion  of  the  still  Tiolaceoui  tlda. 

The  medicinal  treatment  was  now  changed, 
discarding  the  potassium  iodid  in  favor  of 
the  iodo-peptonea,  of  which  preparation  the 
patient  was  instructed  to  take  five  drops  is 
water  three  times  a  day.  This  dose  wu 
gradually  increased  to  fifteen  drops  iviae 
daily,  and  continued,  for  about  a  month,  iriKn 
the  patient  was  pronounced  cored. 

The  case  here  reported  1^  Dr.  Bigaignon  b 
unusually  interesting,  on  account  of  the  se- 
verity of  the  attack,  the  iodid  treatment  hav- 
ing failed  to  bring  about  the  expected  resolta 
until  after  a  continued  administration  over 
a  period  of  six  months,  whereas  ordinarily, 
an  actinomycosis  infection  can  be  eradioUed 
under  the  same  treatment  in  a  few  weeks. 

[La  Odontologta,  Madrid,  May  1907.] 

A  CASE  OF  EXTENSIVE  PERFORATION 
OF  THE  SOFT  PALATE  CURED  BY 
MEDICINAL  MEANS.  Br  Dn.  Mima, 
Bahceujna,  Spain. 

The  author  reports  the  ease  of  a  man  aged 
twenty-eight  years,  who  ten  years  prerioiuly 
had  becfflne  infected  with  eyphilitie  Tina 
He  had  been  suitably  treated  for  a  iridic, 
but  apparently  not  for  a  sufficient  length 
of  time  to  prevent  the  formation  of  giunmsts, 
the  reason  for  which  he  sought  the  services 
of  Dr.  Martin.  The  patient  presented  i 
gummstous  ulceration  in  the  soft  pslste, 
which  with  unusual  rapidity — ^vi^  in  aboot 
three  days — ^produced  a  perforation  of  sboot 
eight  square  millimeters  in  area  and  of 
marked  progressive  tendencies.  Gonseqaently 
it  was  decided  to  institute  at  once  an  sctire 
mercurial  treatment  by  friction,  and  to  tiest 
the  lesion  locally  with  a  solution  of  salol  is 
tincture  of  rhatany. 

In  two  days  after  the  b^inning  of  the 
treatment  the  progrees  of  the  lesion  was  ar 
rested,  and  in  a  few  more  days  the  diameter 
of  the  perforation  decreased  eonsideraUy,  A* 
sj-stemio  phenomena  beooming  less  svidest 
The  continuance  of  the  treatment  eventuslty 
brought  about  the  complete  cicatrization  of 
the  palatal  opening. 
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La  OdMtologia,  Madrid,  April  1907.] 
IFOSATIONS  OF  THE  SOFT  PALATE 
<  SCASLET  FEVER.   Br  DBS.  Meby 

.Tforetion  of  the  soft  palate  is  one  of 
buccal '  complioationa  of  scarlet  fever 
1  the  infection  is  unusually  aevere.  There 
type  of  aearlatinal  sore  tJiroat  ebaraeter- 
bjr  the  presence  of  nlceraUona,  which 
be  nther  small  or  larf^,  superficial  or 
and  wbidi  develop  very  rapidly.  If 
lecrotic  process  is  of  some  intensity  it 
result  in  a  perforation,  which  appears 
aneoualy  and  without  previous  warning. 
!  perforation,  which  as  a  rule  is  located 
3  center  of  the  soft  palate,  has  no  ten- 
to  spread,  and  assumes  an  oval  form 
e  majority  of  eases.  Scarlatinal  per- 
ons  are  rare  and  occur  in  children  only, 
;  the  twelve  days  following  the  onset  of 
tack.  Hie  prognosis  as  a  rule  is  very 
3,  and  hut  a  rare  few  survive  the  in- 
infection,  of  which  the  palatal  perfor* 
is  perhaps  the  most  serious  manifesta- 
The  treatment  should  consist  of 

itions  of  zinc  chlorid  1 : 30.  Should  the 
;  recover,  a  well-planned  surgical  inter- 
I  is  the  only  means  which  one 
expect  to  obliterate  the  opening. 

tsche  ZahnSrxtliehe  Woohenachrift, 
Berlin,  April  20,  1907.] 

E  OF  RESORPTION  OF  THE  ROOTS 
.  MOLAR  IN  THE  COURSE  OF  SE- 
;  ALVEOLAR  ATROPHY.     Bt  De. 

Beslut,  Geb. 
laer  reports  an  unusual  case  of  re- 

of  the  roots  of  an  upper  left  third 
the  crown  of  which,  apart  from  a 
ructural  defect  in  its  mesial  surface, 

perfectly  normal.  The  patient,  :i 
d  thirty-eight,  had  been  suffering  for 
t   two   years  from  senile  alveolar 

and  in  addition,  at  the  time  of  ex- 
n  by  Dr.  Baer,  he  complained  of 
ilized  in  the  upper  left  third  molar, 
ly  the  seat  of  pericemental  disturb- 
lis  in  -spite  of  the  fact  that,  as  al- 
ited>,  the  tooth  was  practically  free 
ies.  The  pain  appeared  at  times 
>u9ly,  at  other  times  on  taking  hot 
everages. 

ful  examination  of  the  mouth  re- 
at  the  sockets  of  the  upper  left  bi- 


cuspids and  first  and  second  molars  had  been 
the  seat  ot  a  senile  alveolar  atrophy,  as  the 
result  of  which  these  teeth  were  but  loosely 
held  in  their  alveoli,  and  that  the  upper  left 
third  molar,  althou^  similarly  affected,  had 
not  been  loosened  to  the  same  extent  as  its 
immediate  neighbors.  At  first  the  disturbance 
was  diagnosed  as  pulpitis,  and  the  email 
shallow  cavity  in  the  mesial  surface  was  care- 
fully excavated,  lined  with  cement,  and  filled 
with  gold.  Subsequently,  however,  the  pa- 
tient returned,  still  complaining  of  pain  in 
the  same  tooth,  appearing  as  previous^, 
either  spontaneously  or  upon  the  tooth  com- 
ing in  contact  with  fluids,  either  hot  or  cold. 

At  this  examination  another  very  email 
and  ehallow  flesure  cavity  was  discovered  and 
suitably  filled.  It  was  not  considered  poesible, 
at  the  time,  that  sufficiently  powerful  stimuli 
could  travel  through  the  gold  filling  in  the 
cement-lined  shallow  cavity  to  reach  the  pulp, 
and  there  set  up  the  inflammatory  phenomena 
responsible  for  the  degree  of  pain  which  the 
patient  had  been  made  to  endure.  However, 
in  order  to  eliminate  all  possible  causative 
factors,  the  gold  filling  was  removed,  and 
both  the  shallow  cavity  in  the  mesial  surface 
and  the  fissure  cavily  were  filled  with  gutta- 
percha. This  treatment  again  failed  to  re- 
lieve the  existing  conditions,  as  the  patient 
reported  soon  afterward  that  since  the  in- 
sertion of  the  plastic  fillings,  the  pain  had 
been  even  more  severe  than  before.  Once 
more  the  fillings  were  removed  and  this  time 
substituted  by  zinc  oxyphosphate  cement. 

At  a  subsequent  visit,  as  the  patient  re- 
ported no  improvement,  ft  was  decided  by 
Dr.  Baer  to  extract  the  tooth,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  pain  to  which  it  was  giving  rise, 
but  also,  because  it  was  the  seat  of  a  pyo- 
genic pericementitis;  and  furthermore  it  was 
of  little  value  as  a  masticatory  organ.  As 
the  tooth,  by  reason  of  the  seraile  alveolar 
atrophy,  was  extremely  loose,  the  extraction 
was  easily  performed.  It  was  then  found  that 
two  of  its  roots  had  been  almost  entirely  re- 
sorbed,  and  that  the  third  was  in  the  first 
stages  of  the  same  atrophic  process.  Dr. 
Baer  believes  that  consequent  upon  the  atro- 
phy of  the  alveolus  a  pocket  was  formed  be- 
tween the  inflamed  gum  tissue  and  the  root, 
and  that  throu|^  this  avenue  the  peri- 
cementum and  pulp  became  involved,  thus 
giving  rise  to  the  pain  from  which  the  pa- 
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tient  had  for  bo  long  a  time  been  a  sufferer. 
The  re9orpti<m  was  probably  also  reapontible, 
to  a  certain  degree,  for  the  pain,  inaamuoh  as 
such  a  phenomenon,  when  occurring  in  ih» 
roots  of  the  permanent  teeth,  has  been  known 
to  cause  neuralgic  disturbances. 

[Tfew  York  Medical  Journal,  April  13,  1907.] 
THERAPEUTICAL  NOTES. 

(1)  Ointment  for  neuralgia: 

MenthoUa,  gr.  xij; 

Cocaine,  gr.  It; 

Cblorslis,  gr.  ij; 

Fetrolati,  gr.  Lcxt.  M. 
Fiat  unguentum. 
Sig. — ^Apply  to  the  painful  part  and  cover 

with  a  gauze  bandage,  if  the  neuralgia  is 
periorbital  or  hemicranial. 

(2)  Mottth-vxtsh  for  diabetica: 

Croftan,  in  the  Clinical  Review,  recom- 
mends— 

^ — Beta-naphtholis,  gr,  v; 

Sodii  boratis,  Svj; 

Aquse  menth.  pip.,  f^vj; 

AquB  destillatfe,  Oj.  M. 
Sig.— To  be  Used  as  a  month-wash. 

Also,  for  bleeding  gume  the  following 
should  be  used: 

9— Tinct.  opii,  fSvj; 
Potasste  chloratis, 

Sodii  boratis,        ai.  Sijss; 
Decocti  aUhtes  radicia,  Oj.  M. 
Sig. — To  be  applied  to  the  gums. 


(3)  For  conatitutional  troatment  of  ttrm- 
lar  ahaoess: 

9 — lodii  sulphfttis,  3j; 
Aquse,  Ji'; 
Syrupus,  3j.  M. 

Sig. — One  tablespo<»iful  every  hour. 
The  pain  will  subside  slowly  after  three 
to  four  doses. 

[La  Stotaatoloffia,  Milan,  September  1906.] 
DIFFICTJLT  ERUPTION  OF  A  PEBMA- 

KENT  CANINE.    By  Da.  P.  Booeio,  JCi- 

lAH,  Italy. 

The  case  reported  by  the  author  was  th»t 
of  a  boy  aged  eleven  years,  of  robust  omsti- 
tution,  in  whom  severe  inflammatory  ^ 
nomena  developed  consequent  upon  tlie  «- 
lracti<m  of  a  deciduous  lower  left  csnine, 
prior  to  the  eruption  of  the  corresponding 
permanent  tooth.  Two  or  three  weeka  tftff 
the  extraction  a  tumor  of  purple  color, 
with  a  blue  spot  upon  its  surface,  deveioprf 
in  the  area  jweviously  occupied  by  the  decid- 
uous canine.  The  blue  spot  when  punctured 
gave  rise  to  the  discharge  of  a  thick,  blade, 
bloody  fluid.  The  tumor  increased  in  ai^i 
and  the  pain  to  which  it  gave  riae  soon  radi- 
ated along  the  mandible  and  toward  the  car. 
Dr.  Boggio  lanced  the  tumor,  thus  causing 
the  escape  of  a  blackish  discharge,  and  after 
applying  the  thenQO-cautery  exposed  the  per- 
manent canine,  which,  from  that  tim  oa* 
proceeded  in  its  eruption  without  further 
trouble. 
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iteriliie  Polithiiic  and  Qrindinc 
, — Brush  cleftD  with  soap  and  water 
plate  bmah,  and  dip  than  in  a  flTe- 
.  Bolution  of  forauUin  in  akobol. — 

e  Record. 

■lean  Impression  Trays. — Put  the 

id  a  piece  of  sal  soda  the  sise  of  a 
in  half  a  gallon  of  water  and  boil  for 
linutes.  Take  out  the  trays,  and  wipe 
le  warm. — J.  R.  Hull,  Wtstem  Den- 
nol. 

id  In  the  Removal  of  Difficult  im- 

is. — If  it  be  found  difficult  to  remove 
easion  for  a  full  upper  denture,  have 
int  close  the  lips  and  blow  with  suf- 
orce  to  distend  the  cheeks,  and  the 
on  will  drop  down,  no  matter  how 
may  have  bean. — R.  O.  Tbatrham, 
I  Dental  Journal. 

Of  the  Handpiece.— After  the  day's 
ie  the  jacket  off  your  handpiece  and 
e  bearing  carefully;  place  the  jacket 
idle  in  a  drawer  separately  for  a 
■est.  In  the  morning  a  drop  of  oil, 
s  put  together,  and  it's  "just  like 
Adjust  the  bearings  when  needed. — 
TBXCK,  Wcatem  Dental  Journal. 

naphthol  as  a  Palp-Capping— To 
e  remoTsl  of  the  layer  of  softened 
vfaieh,  if  removed,  would  probably 
te  the  removal  of  the  pulp,  mix 
intitles  of  hydronftphthol  and  cement, 
1  the  mixture  as  a  capping  for  the 
dentin;  after  allowing  it  to  set  pro- 
1  the  filling.  The  hydronaphthol  ar- 
terial action.— A.  W.  McCall,  Fed- 
tal  Journal. 

Im  fw  Pharyngitis  and  Aphthous 

Is.— 

'incturo  myrrhs,         20.0  gm. 
inctune  opii  campho- 

raU,  6.0  " 

lel.  roe«!,  30.0  "  M. 

dd  to  150  gm.  barley  water,  and  use 
le  for  aphthous  inflammation  of  the 
d  tliToat.-Vo«r».  de  M4d.  de  Bor- 

3L.  xux. — 56] 


A  Helpful  Hlnt.'~When  treating  a  root- 
canal  it  is  often  found  difficult  to  re- 
move the  cotton  wool  from  a  barbed  broach. 
The  following  device  obviates  that  difficulty: 
Use  a  common  smooth  broach,  warm  it  very 
slightly  in  the  flame  of  the  spirit  lamp,  and 
touch  it  with  a  piece  of  beeswax.  The  oot- 
ton  wool  adheres  nicely  to  the  waxed  broach, 
and  is  easily  removed  by  heating  again. — 
EUiotfs  Quarterly. 

Action  of  Tobacco  upon  the  Teeth. — 
After  smoking  a  Havana  cigar,  I  made  cul- 
tures of  my  own  saliva,  and  found  it  had  the 
effect  of  retarding  the  growth  of  bacteria 
more  than  had  any  of  the  mouth-washes  1 
have  experimented  with.  I  took  the  culture 
just  before  the  cigar,  and  then  repeated  every 
Ave  minutes  for  coie-half  hour  after  smoking. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  smokers  kept 
their  teeth  dean — that  is  to  say,  free  from 
foul  deposits — and  allowed  the  smoke  to  per- 
colate around  them,  they  would  on  an  aver- 
age have  much  better  teeth  than  have  the 
non-amokera. — F.  M.  Wells,  Dominion  Den- 
tal Journal. 

To  lip  Fadncs  with  QoM.— First  use 
care  in  grinding  the  facing  reducing  its 
length  so  OS  to  allow  for  tJbe  gfAd.  tip 
when  finished,  cutting  edge  ^uld  be 
beveled  off  at  an  angle  of  about  for^-flve  de- 
grees, being  Careful  not  to  leave  a  feather- 
edge  of  porcelain  at  tbe  labial  surface,  as  it 
will  chip  out  when  finishing.  Proceed  as  in 
making  any  Riehmond  crown,  until  it  is 
ready  for  the  solder.  Take  a  sharp-pointed 
instrument  and  carefully  scrape  away  the 
investment  from  the  cutting  edge  until  all 
the  surface  of  the  gold  backing  is  cleaned  to 
the  labial  edge,  holding  the  instrument  at 
rij^t  angles  to  the  facing.  Take  some  crys- 
tal or  sponge  gold  and  pack  it  in  the  tri' 
angular  space  you  have  made.  Put  on  a  little 
borax,  place  the  solder,  and  flow  it  as  usual. 
This  draws  the  solder  down  and  leaves  the 
cutting  edge  protected  by  a  gold  surface.  If 
properly  done,  not  enough  gold  will  show  to 
impinge  upon  the  conscience  of  the  most  es- 
thetic dentist—O.  H.  Van  Devxhteb,  West- 
ern Dental  Journal. 
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Relief  from  Toothache. — A  small  piece  of 
absorbent  cotton  may  be  introduced  into  the 
cavity  of  a  tooth,  having  been  first  moistened 
with  the  following  solution: 

B — Cocainas  hydrochloridi,  0.26-0.50  gm. 
Mentholis,  2.0  " 

Camphors,  1.0    "  M. 

Triturate  until  liquefied. 

Sig. — Apply  to  the  cavity  of  tiie  tooth,  and 
renew  eveiy  half-hour  until  Uie  pain  is  re- 
lieved.— Robin,  Journ.  de  M£d.  de  Bordeauw. 

To  Give  Qlossy  Surface  to  Plaster 
Casts. — In  four  ounces  of  etber,  mix  two 
ounces  of  collodion  and  two  ounces  of  "silon 
gloas"  (from  dealers  in  painters'  sup- 
plies). Let  it  stand  for  forty-eight  hours, 
shake  well  before  using,  and  keep  in  well- 
corked  bottle.  Apply  with  camel's-hair 
brush.— L  F,  Stkble,  Amer.  Jo^trnal. 

Identification   by   the   Shape  of  the 

Palate. — ^Dr.  Paul  Prager,  an  Austrian  army 
surgeon,  who  has  made  a  special  study  of 
methods  of  identification,  recommends  that 
prisoners  should  be  identified  by  the  shape 
of  their  palates.  He  thinks  the  system  far 
more  efficacious  than  by  finger-prints.  Dr. 
Prager  declares  that  the  method  would  be 
much  more  reliable  than  any  used  at  present, 
for  among  the  thousands  of  casts  he  has 
made  of  the  interior  of  the  human  mouth, 
he  has  failed  to  find  two  which  even 
slightly  resemble  each  other.  He  says  that 
though  the  teeth  alter  greatly  with  time,  the 
markings  of  the  palate  remain  unchanged 
throughout  life.  The  individuality  of  the 
palate  is  greater  and  more  permanent  than 
that  of  any  other  part  of  the  body,  and  a 
detective  force  which  possessed  a  large  col- 
lection of  casts  of  mouths  would  have  a  guide 
infinitely  safer  than  a  gallery  of  finger-prints. 
— British  Dental  Journal. 

Preparation  of  the  Mouth  for  an  Im- 
pression: Extraction.— After  consultation 
with  a  number  of  successful  prosthetista,  and 
upon  reviewing  his  own  clinical  experience, 
the  writer  has  formulated  the  following 
general  rules  for  extraction,  as  a  preparation 
for  taking  an  impression  of  the  upper  jaw: 
(a)  If  not  more  than  three  scattered  teeth 
remain,  extract  them,  (b)  If  two  molars  or 
bicuspids  remain  on  each  side,  do  not  ex* 
tract,  (c)  If  only  the  incisors  remain  ex- 
tract, (d)  If  four  or  five  teeth  remain  on 
one  side  of  the  jaw  and  none  on  the  opposite 
side,  extract. 

It  will  he  understood  that  in  a  set  of  gen- 
eral rules  exceptions  will  sometimes  be  neces- 
saiy.    For  instance,  if  an  unusually  firm 


nuolar  or  bicuspid  remains  on  each  tide  of 
the  jaw,  it  might  be  advisable  in  smne  ii- 
stances  to  let  it  remain.  If  it  is  feared  thtt 
the  removal  of  the  canines  will  caose  too 
great  a  change  of  facial  expression,  it  ii 
better  to  cut  the  crowns  off  at  the  gum  Use, 
and  make  the  plate  over  the  roota,  thao  to  st- 
tempt  to  fit  the  plate  aroimd  them.  SboaU 
four  or  five  teeth  remain  on  one  side,  a  pkte 
might  be  made  that  in  some  cases  wouM 
serve  esthetic  purposes,  thougji  it  might  be 
useless  in  mastication. 

To  put  it  in  broad  general  terms,  when  the 
remaining  teeth  in  the  maxilla  are  too  fnr 
and  too  weak  to  support  bridge  work,  tiiey 
ore  also  too  few  and  too  weak  to  be  of  ms- 
terial  assistance  in  supporting  a  plate.  They 
are  retained  for  only  a  short  time  at  tli^ 
most,  and  both  patient  and  operator  are  bet- 
ter satisfied  when  a  full  upper  plate  is  fit- 
ted.— F.  Q.  W0BTHI2T,  Western  Dental 
Journal, 

Impression  for  Qold  Inlay. — Let  us  sup- 
pose that  we  have  an  approximal  cavity  in  s 
bicuspid,  and  a  molar  is  adjoining  it.  I  take 
an  impression  by  bending  a  piece  of  meUI 
at  right  angles,  and  in  that  I  place  a  low- 
heat  modeling  composition.  I  press  it  t« 
place  and  get  an  overflow.  I  then  take  it 
out  of  the  cavity,  chill  it  with  ice-wite*, 
trim  away  the  overflow,  leaving  one  thirty- 
second  of  an  inch  that  is  not  in  contact  vitk 
the  margin,  and  place  it  in  the  cavify  sgtin. 
It  will  go  in  like  an  inlay.  I  now  pltcs  s 
wedge  in  approximally,  and  with  preisuc 
on  the  grinding  surface,  drop  warm  wstar 
on  very  slowly  until  it  yields  under  {Hresmc; 
then  reset  it.  After  ehilling  it  and  iakiBg 
it  on'^  I  have  an  impression  which  is  ss  st 
curate  as  an  inlay  should  with  no  dt 
moit  of  uncertainty  as  to  vriieUier  the  msr 
^ns  have  been  distorted  or  not.— W.  E 
Taggabt,  Dental  Review. 

Wedginc  Preparatory  to  the  ExtractiM 
of  an  Impacted  Lower  Third  Molar  Ly- 
ing Against  the  Second  Molar:  A  Csm 
from  Practice.— Last  fall  Mr.  W   pre- 
sented himself  for  treatment.  ExaminatioB 
disclosed  an  impacted  lower  left  third  molsr. 
The  surrounding  tissues  were  in  a  badly  in- 
flamed condition  and  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  pain.  Efforts  to  extract  the  tooth  seemed 
to  endanger  the  life  of  the  second  molar,  be- 
sides causing  almost  unendurable  suffering. 
The  patient  could  open  his  mouth  but 
slightly,  and,  all  things  considered,  I  did  not 
think  an  anesthetic  advisable,  so  I  propowd 
wedging  the  third  molar  distally  until  it 
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should  be  released  from  contact  with  the 
■eeond  molar.  Tfate  I  did,  using  wooden 
wedges  at  first,  and  later  a  thick  rubber 
wedge.  During  this  procesa  of  moving  the 
third  molar,  an  absceu — whose  seat  was  di- 
rectly beneath  the  impacted  tooth — ^rras 
dnioed,  and  the  soreness  almost  all  disap- 
peared. The  wedges  were  changed  every  day, 
aod  on  the  sixth  day  there  was  suflkient  apace 
to  admit  of  a  comparatively  easy  extraction; 
with  the  aid  of  a  small  quantity  of  a  local 
anesthetic,  it  was  almost  a  painlesa  operation. 

Examination  of  the  tooth  after  extraction 
disclosed  the  cause  of  the  inflammation  to  be 
a  large  accumulation  of  granular  calculi — 
eimilar  to  the  barnacles  found  upon  ships' 
hottoms — deposited  upon  that  part  of  ^e 
tooth  which  was  buried  deepest  in  the  gum. — 
A.  W.  Beach,  Northtoestem  Dental  Journal. 

Therapeutics  of  Pyorrhea  Alveolaris. — 

lo  all  cases  of  deep  pockets,  difficult  of  access, 
I  simplify  the  work  by  previously  packing  the 
pocket  with  gauze  saturated  in  25  per  cent, 
phenol-sulfonic  *acid,  or  aromatic  sulfuric 
acid,  which  will  often  do  quite  as  well.  Thu 
pecking  should  be  left  for  twenty-four  hours, 
when  the  gum  will  be  crowded  away  from 
the  tooth-neek  where  the  pocket  is,  in  order 
to  enable  you  to  see  to  a  great  extent  exactly 
wliat  you  are  doing,  and  to  scale  the  root 
without  much  pain  or  laceration  of  tissue. 
The  phenol-sulfonic  acid  has  a  tendency  to 
soften  calculi,  thus  making  their  removal 
much  easier.  For  the  purpose  of  reducing 
the  pain  incident  to  scaling,  I  recommend 
packing  the  pocket  with  a  rope  of  cotton 
saturated  in  a  1  per  cent,  cocain-adrenalin 
solution,  allowing  it  to  remain  in  place  for 
five  minutes.  Care  should  be  exercised  to 
pack  absorbent  cotton  around  the  tooth  to 
keep  it  dry  and  also  to  absorb  any  excess  of 
the  anesthetio  that  might  otherwise  be 
■wallowed.  I  secure  much  better  results  by 
niing  an  aneathetic  in  this  manner  than  by 
nring  it  hypodermirally. — Elgin  MaWhin- 
KEY,  American  Dental  Journal. 

Method  of  Maldnc  Impressloiu  for  Full 
Deatores  by  the  Use  of  Modeling  Com- 
prand  and  Phwter.— For  full  upper  impres- 
sions,  first  select  a  cup  that  an>roximately 
fits  the  arch.  Beaching  back  over  the  con- 
djrles  use  soft  modeling  composition,  enough 
to  reach  as  high  as  you  wish,  but  not  an  ex- 
ecu  such  as  would  disturb  the  disposition 
of  the  tissues. 

Secure  a  preliminary  impression  of  the 
month,  and  from  this  make  a  prelimiiuuy 
east   Mix  the  plaster  thick,  use  a  little  po- 


tassium sulfate,  and  run  the  east.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  east  will  be  hard  enough  to  use. 
Now  select  a  tray  that  will  require  the  least 
cutting;  use  a  horn  mallet  or  merely  by 
bending  it  shape  the  tray  so  that  the  least 
amount  of  modelmg  eompoeiticm  will  bt 
required  to  reach  the  proposed  outline  of  the 
jiaiA.  Leave  a  little  spaee  between  the  pos- 
terior edge  <d  the  tray  and  the  roof  of  the 
ardb.  Having  the  sup  properly  shaped,  plaoe 
into  it  some  soft  modeling  composition,  uid 
then  soapstone  your  temporary  east,  and 
take  an  impression  of  the  samci,  forcing  out 
and  dimming  ofiF  the  excess  of  modeling  oom- 
positiim.  Sunove  the  east.  You  wiU  now 
have  the  accurate  amount  of  modeling  com- 
position required  for  tiie  impressiim. 

Now  comes  the  meet  important  part  of  this 
work.  Put  the  impression  in  water  hot 
enough  to  soften  the  composition,  place  the 
tray  in  the  mouth  carefully  and  square  on 
the  arch,  hold  it  firmly  in  position,  and  have 
the  patient  open  the  mouth  and  draw  down 
the  lip,  so  that  the  muscles  and  frenum  will 
mark  the  height  below  which  th^  will  tol- 
erate the  plate.  As  soon  as  the  composition 
begins  to  set,  with  your  forefinger  reach  back 
to  the  heel  of  the  tray  and  press  the  composi- 
tion against  the  posterior  arch,  also  around 
the  condyles  and  rim  in  the  canine  region 
above  the  tray.  After-  the  modeling  compo- 
sition sets,  remove  and  chill  it. 

Now  mix  up  some  quick-setting  plaster, 
using  a  little  potassium  sulfate,  to  the  consis- 
tence of  thick  cream.  Pour  it  into  the  im- 
pression, covering  the  whole  surface,  and 
sling  out  all  but  jiist  a  coating;  quickly  re- 
place it  in  the  mouth,  and  when  the  plaster 
has  set  you  will  have  the  best  fitting  impres- 
sion it  is  possible  for  one  to  get  Too  much 
plaster  in  the  last  effort  will  spoil  the  im- 
pression. For  lower  Impressions  proceed  as 
above,  pressing  modeling  composition  well 
against  the  inner  side  of  condyles. — S.  D. 
FonxBT,  Dental  Summary. 

Cut  Qotd  Inlaya  and  Tips.— We  will 
suppose  that  a  matrix,  preferably  of  platinum, 
has  been  fitted  to  a  properly  prepared  cavity 
for  an  inlay.  If  there  is  a  fold  or  two  about 
the  margins  and  a  few  holes  in  the  bottom  of 
the  matrix,  it  will  not  matter,  provided  that 
the  holes  do  not  extend  to  the  margin  at  any 
point  and  the  folds  are  well  burnished.  Of 
course  the  closer  the  fit  of  the  matrix  the 
better  for  any  inlay.  Fill  the  matrix  with 
cold  beeswax,  pressing  it  in  so  as  to  force  the 
platinum  to  the  best  adaptation  possible  to 
the  cavity  walls  and  margins.  Use  a  slight 
surplus  of  wax,  and  have  the  patient  bite  into 
it  if  desired  to  get  the  articulation.  Chill  the 
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wax  thoroughly.  Remove  by  inseitiiig  a 
small  piece  of  wire  in  the  wax  at  the 
most  oonveniatt  point  Trim  the  wax 
to  the  exact  shape  required,  eeU  the 
margins  to  the  matrix  with  a  warm  instru- 
ment, and  try  it  in  again.  If  it  is  of  tiie  de- 
sired form,  remove  it  as  before,  and  coat  the 
underside  of  the  matrix  with  sufBeient  in- 
\'estment  material  to  suj^rt  it,  and  allow  it 
to  harden.  Now  take  more  inveatment  ma- 
terial and  build  up  around  the  matrix  and 
wax,  leaving  a  small,  cone-shaped  cavity 
down  to  the  wax  at  its  highest  point.  Leave 
sufficient  wax  exposed  to  form  a  fair-sized 
openmg  whoi  the  wax  is  removed. 

When  the  second  investment  has  hardmed, 
trim  to  a  convenient  size  and  shape  and  bum 
out  the  wax.  If  a  platinum  matrix  has  been 
used,  place  pure  gold  in  the  cone-shaped  de- 
pression and  heat  carefully  from  below,  either 
in  the  electric  furnace  or  with  a  blowpipe. 
The  gold  will  readily  flow  over  the  platinum. 
More  gold  may  be  added,  if  necessary,  after 
that  first  placed  has  fused.  The  result  will 
be  a  perfectly-fitting  inl^y  that  will  need  but 
little  polishing.  If  a  bit  of  the  investment 
material  should  drop  into  the  matrix  and 
cause  a  pit  where  it  would  be  objectionable, 


the  same  can  be  readily  repaired  by  Bweat- 
ing  pure  gold  into  the  ]nt  vdth  a  blowpipe, 
after  the  inlay  is  removed  trmxt  the  iamt- 
ment.  If  it  is  desired  to  use  gold  for  a  vt- 
trix,  it  can  be  done  by  using  a  lower  kitst 
for  tiie  body  of  the  inlay.  In  that  ease  a  twt 
small  amount  of  flux  should  be  used  with  tht 
gold. 

In  making  tips  for  anterior,  or  cusps  for 
posterior  teeth,  this  is  a  quick,  ea^,  and  8^ 
curate  method.  After  the  end  of  the  tooU 
is  prepared  and  holes  have  been  drilled  for 
the  pins,  bumiab  a  piece  of  platinum  of  snh- 
able  size  and  form  over  the  end  of  the  tootb. 
and  insert  the  pins  throu^  tiie  platinum  into 
the  prepared  holes,  leaving  the  ends  U  the 
pins  long  enough  to  catch  in  the  wax.  Nov 
contour  wit^  wax  to  the  desired  ^inn,  osiBf 
stiff  wax  to  force  the  matrix  into  perfm 
adaptation.  Remove  by  inserting  a  wire  into 
tiie  wax,  and  invest  as  in  the  inlay  case  d^ 
scribed  above.  The  investment  material  will 
hold  the  pins  in  place  in  relation  to  the  ma- 
trix so  they  will  not  have  to  be  soldoed. 
Bum  out  the  wax  and  flow  ^Id  into  the 
cavity,  engaging  the  pins,  and  unituig  sfl 
firmly  to  the  matrix  at  the  same  time.— 
F.  M.  FmstSBSoy,  Western  DcnfoZ  Jounul. 


OBITUARY. 


1>B.  J.  BOND  XJTTIG. 

Died,  suddenly,  of  angina  pectoris,  at  his 
residence  in  New  York  city,  on  Hay  24, 
1907,  J.  BoKD  LiTTiG,  D.D.S.,  in  his  sixty- 
eighth  year. 

Dr.  Littig  was  bom  May  6,  1840,  in  Bal- 
timore county,  Md.,  where  bia  early  years 
were  spent,  and  where  his  bright,  sunny  dis- 
position, the  characteristic  of  his  whole  sub- 
sequent life,  had  its  earliest  development. 
His  dental  education  was  obtained  at  the 
Baltimore  Coll^  of  Dental  Surgery,  from 
which  institution  he  was  graduated  in  "the 
class  of  1861,  after  which  be  went  to  New 
York,  entering  upon  practice  in  that  city 
about  Juiuary  1,  1862,  from  which  date  be 
was  an  active  participant  in  the  dental  life 
of  the  metropolis  and  contributed  largely 
to  its  professional  progress.    He  was  at 


various  times  associated  with  Dr.  de  Ms 
rini  and  Dr.  Todd  in  a  professions]  way, 
but  after  his  marriage,  May  23,  1871,  to  Wm 
Marion  O.  Downer  of  Dorchester,  Mssi, 
be  fixed  his  residence  in  Seventeenth  st.,  end 
became  established  in  practice  upon  hia  own 
account.  He  removed  later  to  Porty-serentli 
St.,  and  finally  to  Seventieth  st,  where  bis 
family  now  resides. 

Dr.  Littig  wirly  connected  himself  in  > 
teaching  capacity  with  the  New  York  OA- 
lege  of  Dental  Smrgery,  at  first  as  aiftr- 
intendent  of  the  infirmary  and  denuD- 
strator  of  mechanical  dentistry.  At  the 
eighth  annual  session,  in  1873-74,  he  vta 
made  adjunct  professor  of  the  inatitutioD. 
For  the  session  of  the  following  y^r  bis  sime 
does  not  appear  in  the  college  announeemoO) 
but  at  the  session  of  1875-76  he  was  duiiesl 
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r  of  mechanical  dentiBti^',  and  two 
iter  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  me- 
dentistiy  formerly  filled  by  the  late 
i.  Marvin,  whose  death  occurred  De- 
15,  1906,  and  whose  obituary  notice 
in  this  isBue. 

ittig  was  a  member  of  the  Dental 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  First 
Dental  Society,  the  Odontological  So- 
New  York,  and  of  the  National  Den- 
nation.  In  all  of  these  organizationo 
an  active  and  interested  worker,  a 
nker  and  debater,  one  in  whom  the 
instinct  was  highly  developed,  and 
equence  his  discussions  were  not  only 
ized  by  their  logical  and  judicial 
)ut  were  valued  because  of  their  in- 

ICSS. 

iacher  he  was  at  his  best;  his  inves- 
turn  of  mind  led  him  to  study  bis 
eld  with  earnestness  and  thorough- 
ery  new  device  or  method  received 
ul  consideration,  and  his  large  ex- 
and  ripe  judgment  enabled  him  to 
id  arrange  his  data  and  present  the 

bia  students  in  an  interesting  and 
ray,  which  served  to  impress  his 

strongly  upon  their  minds, 
o  his  skill  and  training  as  a  teacher 
ronderful  perscmality — wonderful  in 
Dial    kindliness,   a   quality  which 
from  him  upon  all  with  whom  he 

contact.  It  was  this  that  at- 
identa  to  him,  for  he  made  them  at 
that  he  was  their  friend; — and  he 

friend.    His  friendship  for  young 

his  helpfulness  to  them  was  not 

partizanship,  for  it  was  universal. 
vho  asked  bis  help  ever  failed  to 

and  the  help  was  forthcoming  be- 
as  a  joy  to  him  to  be  helpful.  His 
vero  "his  boys,"  and  hia  relation- 
lem  was  almoai  that  of  a  father, 
spirit  characterized  his  friendships, 
is  fellow  man,  and  no  one  who  has 
mpathetic  touch  of  the  friendship 
t  Littig  can  ever  forget  its  inspl- 
ard  a  nobler  view  of  life  and  a 
li  in  the  goodness  of  humanity. 
uM^truaive,  and  earnest  as  bis  life 
lot  until  its  active  influence  is  lost 

we  can  realize  in  fullest  measure 
fer  he  exerted  for  good  among  us. 
cle  of  men  will  mourn  the  loss  of 
of  helpfulness  and  inspiration  of 


cheerfulness  and  good  will;  and  all  will  re- 
member with  gratitude  that  J.  Bond  Littig 
lived,  and  that  they  knew  and  loved  him. 

E.  C.  K. 


DR.  C.  A.  MABYIX. 

Died.  December  15,  1906.  at  the  residence 
of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Langdon,  166 
Gates  ave.,  Brooklyn,  Cobneuus  Aceebson 
Mabvin,  from  heart  failure,  in  his  eightieth 
year. 

In  the  death  of  Dr.  Mar\-in,  after  an  ill- 
nesfl  of  three  weeks,  there  passes  away  one  of 
the  best-known  dentists  of*  "old  Brooklyn," 
where  he  began  the  practice  of  his  profession 
as  long  back  as  1862.  For  many  years  hia 
office  was  located  on  Clinton  at.,  Brooklyn. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Brooklyn  Dental 
Associatjon,  the  Brooklyn  Dental  Society,  the 
Second  District  Dental  Society,  the  New  York 
Odontological  Society,  was  elected  a  perma- 
nent member  of  the  Dental  Society  of  the 
State  of  New  York  in  1869,  became  vice- 
president  in  1870,  and  president  in  1873,  and 
was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Den- 
tal Society  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  He 
received  his  degree  of  D.D.S.  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania College  of  Dentistry  in  1867,  and  was 
professor  of  mechanical  dentistry  in  the  New 
York  College  of  Dentistry  from  1873  to  1876. 

Dr.  Marvin  prepared  many  papers  for  den- 
tal societies,  which  later  appeared  in  the  Den- 
tal GosuoB  <fiom  1865)  and  the  volumes  of 
New  York  State  DenUl  Society  "Transac- 
tions." He  was  ready  in  debate  and  in  the 
presentation  of  his  own  views.  Many  of  his 
associates  enn  remember  the  pleasure  they  de- 
rived when  Drs.  Kurd,  A.  H.  Brockway,  W. 
H.  Atkinson,  Jarvie,  and  Marvin  participated- 
in  discussions,  for  they  always  had  something 
of  interest  to  say. 

In  1872  Dr.  Marvin  removed  with  his 
family  to  Montclair,  N.  J.,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  First  Congregational  Church, 
of  which  he  was  a  trustee  for  twenty-five 
years.  His  pronounced  republicanism  also  led 
to  hia  writing  many  stirring  letters  to  the 
JfonfelotV  Times.  He  was  identified  with  the 
Republican  Club  as  a  member  and  ofOcer. 
His  social  life  in  Montclair  as  a  member  of 
the  Montclair  Club  and  of  the  musical  and 
dramatic  societies  and  other  interests,  was  al- 
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ways  for  the  betterment  of  his  Associates. 
His  vacations  were  spent  in  Sullivan  county, 
until  the  death  first  of  his  son  and  then  of 
his  wife  broke  up  the  home.  He  then  lived 
with  one  of  his  married  dau^ters,  but  re- 
tired almost  entirely  from  his  former  activ- 
ities, 80  that  faia  old  (riends  lost  sight  of  him, 
until  the  notice  of  his  death  reminded  them 
of  their  loss. 

In  1899  he  gave  up  bis  Brooklyn  ofiice  and 
for  a  year  practiced  in  Montclair;  then  he 
went  to  live  with  his  daughter,  Mrs.  J. 
Tenny,  in  Philadelphia,  returning  in  the  fall 
of  1006  to  Brooklyn. 

He  was  a  thirty-third  degree  Mason  and  a 
past  grand  master,  was  a  member  of  Altair 
Lodge  No.  601  F.  and  A.  M. ;  he  formed  and 
named  Constellation  Chapter  of  the  Royal 
Arch,  and  was  a  member  of  the  DeWitt  Clin- 
ton Council,  Knights  Templar. 

Dr.  Marvin  was  an .  interesting  and  enter- 
taining speaker,  and  Dr.  Charles  S.  Stockton 
of  Newark,  N.  J.,  a  life-long  friend  of  Dr. 
Marvin's,  has  recently  recalled  an  incident  de- 
scriptive of  his  oratorical  accomplishments: 
Dr.  Stockton  says,  "I  remember  very  well 
when  the  American  Dental  Association  met  in 
Boston.  It  was  most  cordially  received  and 
welcomed  by  the  dentists  and  by  the  city  offi- 
cials. Ita  members  were  taken  around  the 
harbor  in  a  fine  steamer,  and  a  magnificent 
entertainment  provided  for  them,  at  which 
time  the  mayor  of  the  city,  who  was  a  re- 
markable orator,  delivered  an  address  of  wel- 
come. Dr.  Marvin  was  selected  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment  to  respond  to  the  mayor's 
address,  which  he  did  in  such  a  splendid 
manner  as  to  elicit  the  hearty  applause  of  all 
his  hearers." 

Dr.  Marvin  was  popular  with  all  his  as- 
sociates and  did  much  to  advance  the  inter- 
ests of  his  profession,  his  ehurch,  and  his 
political  parly.  His  advice  and  counsel  were 
much  Bought,  and  his  "helping  hand"  and 
voice  were  always  at  the  service  of  those  in 
need. 

He  is  survived  by  three  daughters — Mrs. 
E.  A.  Raynor  of  Bloomfleld,  N.  J.;  Mrs.  J. 
Tenny  of  Philadelphia,  and  Mrs.  R.  O.  Lang- 
don  of  Brooklyn. 


R1SSOI<imOK8  OF  RBGBirr. 


Br.  George  R.  Leonard. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  North  Dakota  DentU 
Association,  held  May  13,  1907.  the  following 
resolutions  were  adopted: 

Whereas,  The  hand  of  Providence  his  re- 
moved from  our  midst  our  honored  member 
and  active  co-worker.  Dr.  George  B.  Lemtd 
of  Mandan;  and 

Whereae,  In  bis  decease  we  have  snfferal 
the  loss  of  a  member  who  had  an  activs  inter 
est  in  this  society,  and  who  had  the  welfsR 
of  the  entire  profession  at  heart;  therefore 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the 
North  Dakota  Dental  Association,  in  Beuim 
in  Fargo  this  13th  day  of  May,  1907,  express 
to  the  members  of  his  bereaved  family  oar 
sympathy  and  sorrow  in  their  affliction,  and 
assure  them  of  our  admiration  for  his  higti 
personal  and  professional  qualities;  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  spresd 
upon  the  records  of  this  association,  s  01^7 
smt  to  the  family  of  our  departed  member, 
and  copies  sent  to  the  dental  journals  jor 
publication.  ,  . 

J.  L.  OUTES, 

A.  H.  Hasmw&t, 

R.  J.  Wabhbubk, 

Cotnmittee. 


Dr.  li.  L.  LeoBter. 

The  Southern  Wisconsin  Dental  Assods- 

tion  passed  May  23,  1907,  the  following  reec- 
lutions  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  L  L 
Lesster : 

Resolved,  That  in  his  death  this  ossocis- 
tion  has  krat  an  efficient  member,  and  an 
esteemed  worker  for  the  promotion  of  dental 
standards  and  education. 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  to  his  family  our 
sincere  sympathy,  and  assure  them  of  our 
admiration  for  his  high  personal  and  pro- 
fessional qualities;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  spread 
upon  the  records  of  the  association,  and  s 
copy  be  sent  to  the  family  of  our  departed 
member,  and  copies  sent  to  the  dental  joer 
nals  for  publication. 

Q.  C.  Mablow,  Prtaiient. 

C.  W.  CoLLVBB,  Sec'y. 
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BOTAL  COIiliEGB  OF  DKNTAIi  SURGEONS  OF  ONTARIO. 

The  annual  conunenoement  exercises  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Dental  Surgeons 
were  held  in  Toronto,  Ont.,  Friday,  April  26,  1907. 
An  address  to  the  graduates  was  delivered  by  Prof.      W.  Hoyles,  K.C.,  LL.D. 
The  degree  of  Licentiate  of  Dental  Surgery  vas  conferred  on  the  following 

graduates : 

Win.  Alex  Black 
Bull  E.  Brownies 
Rich.  Morris  Chambers 
Job.  Olareoce  Crawford 
Edgar  Allan  Poison 
David  Henry  Dow 
James  Arthur  Dnunmond 
Horace  Fawcett  Goodfetlow 


Robert  Milton  Graham 
John  Thomas  Qrassie 
Kenneth  Errine  Hainan 
Arthur  Hamilton  Hertel 
Qeorge  Noble  Howden  . 
Aahley  W.  Lindsay 
Fred.  Joseph  McMahon 
Vivian  Clifford  Marshall 


Leslie  Aikins  Maxwell 
Alex.  William  Muir 
Robert  James  Mumford 
Arthur  Ed.  Proctor 
Ernest  Fulton  Bisdtm 
Wm.  John  Sanders 
Willmott  Benson  Steed 
Fred.  Edgar  Warriner 


BAXiTIMOBB  UBDIGAI.  COX.IiEOE,  DENTAL  DEPABTHBNT. 

The  twenty-sixth  annual  commencement  exercises  of  the  Dental  Department 
of  Baltimore  Medical  College  were  held  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  Baltimore,  Md., 
May  21,  1907. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  was  conferred  by  Prof.  Chas.  G.  Hill 
on  the  foUowing  graduates : 


Felix  Patrick  Davis   Georgia 

Harry  Arthur  Donohiie  Vermont 

Lociua  E.  Dreher   South  Carolina 

Max  Greenberg   New  York 

Maurice  Wallace  Haag  Pennsylvania 

Alonzo  Garcelon  Hooper  Maine 

Barry  Archibald  Hoatling, .  .New  York 

Clinton  Powell  Johnson   Maryland 

Frank  Albert  Lena   MassachusettB 

Thamu  Walter  McGee  Massachusetts 


Thomas  Ambrose  O'Brien.  .Comiecticut 

Roy  M.  Patterson   New  York 

John  Joseph  Powers  New  Jersey 

Henry  Hutchins  Ring  ....  New  Hampshire 

J,  Fuller  Robinson   Virginia 

Samuel  Irwin  Salzman  Maryland 

Cleet  M.  Talbot   West  Virginia 

George  M.  Whitney   New  York 

NMban  P.  Yolken   Maryland 

Warren  Zubrick   New  York 


TJNIVERSITT  COLIjEGB  OF  MEDICINE,  DEPARTMENT  OF 

DENTISTRY. 

The  annual  commencement  exercises  of  the  University  College  of  Medicine, 
Department  of  Dentistry,  were  held  Tuesday  evening,  May  21,  1907,  in  the  New 
Academy  of  Music,  Richmond,  Ya. 

An  address  was  deUvered  by  the  Hon.  Hobert  T.  Barton. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  was  conferred  on  the  following  graduates: 

Thomas  M.  Armistead  Virginia  Harry  Morton  Quisenberry  Virginia 

Charley  Henry  Chapman  . . .  West  Virginia  A.  F.  DaCosta  Ramos   Brazil 

Randolph  Tucker  Creasy  . .  Virginia  Hugh  Greenway  Russell   Virginia 

Arthur  Harris  Johnson  . . .  North  Carolina  James  Alonzo  Semones  Virginia 
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UmVBRSITT  OF  BUFFAIiO,  DBPABTUBNT  OF  DENTIBTBT. 


The  fifteenth  annual  commencement  exercises  of  the  University  of  Buffalo, 
Department  of  Dentistry,  were  held  in  the  Teck  Theater,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Fridar, 
May  31,  1907. 

An  address  was  delivered  by  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  ^^as  conferred  on  the  following  graduates: 


John  L.  Egbert  Banks 
Reuel  R.  H.  Barker 
Francis  Edward  Brauza 
Garfield  Henry  Bretsch 
Benjamin  Franklin  Clark 
James  Henry  Colbome 
J.  Welden  Cramer 
James  Graham  Dunn 
Carl  Harrison  Fellows 
Lewis  Roewell  Ford 
Wmiam  OiUiek 
Walter  V.  Girvin 


Ralph  Dean  Harby 
Frank  Pierce  Hill,  Jr. 
John  Edward  Hubbard 
Guy  Morris  Hugbey 
Roy  Arthur  Johnson 
John  Bernard  Kelly 
Alanson  Gaius  King 
William  King 
Arthur  Richard  Labey 
Edward  Philip  John  McCormack 
Denni*  F.  McRedmond 
Howard  Edward  Marshall 


Chhrles  Merlin  Miller 
William  Howard  Mover 
Alfred  Prefert 
Elmer  Ernst  Purington 
Roy  Bennett  Robbins 
Frank  Austin  Robinaoo 
Stanley  Eustace  Ruszaj 
Lester  Emert  Sumeriaki 
Leonard  Theodore  Wtkh 
Franklin  Charles  Weaver 
Maurice  Stephen  Williaau 
Fred  Ernest  Youngs 


PBinrSTZiVAinA  COIiIiEGB  OF  DBNTAIi  SUBGBBT. 

The  fifty-first  annual  commencement  exercises  of  the  Pennsylvania  CoU^  of 
Dental  Surgery  were  held  June  1,  1907,  in  the  Broad  Street  Theater,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa, 

An  address  to  the  graduates  was  delivered  by  Prof.  Geo.  W.  Warren. 
The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  was  conferred  by  I.  Minis  Hays,  M.I>.. 
on  the  following  graduates : 


S.  Louis  Barun   Pennsylvania 

Paul  Pitch  Beam   New  Jersey 

Maurice  Edward  Bessley  ....  New  Jersey 

Howard  Merritt  Berger   Pennsylvania 

Geo.  Franklin  Bonnick   Pennsylvania 

Israel  Borkin   New  York 

Arthur  Peter  Brown  Pennsylvania 

George  Heaselgrave  Caddick,  New  York- 
Arthur  Bastian  Carey   New  York 

George  C.  Cobler  Pennsylvania 

John  James  Connolly  Pennsylvania 

Ernest  Cummings   Connecticut 

Max  Davis   Pennsylvania 

Louis  Dezsi   Hungary 

Florence  Dinginan  New  York 

Francis  David  Dolan   Connecticut 

John  AloTsiua  Dougherty. . .  Pennsylvania 

James  Joseph  Durkin   Rhode  iBland 

Francis  Stephen  Dwyer  Connecticut 

Matthew  Cumer  Farrell  ....  Nebraska 

Julio  Feraldo    Peru 

Evangeline  Fetter   Missouri 

Michael  Aloyaius  Fitz-Gerald  New  York 
Abraham  Edward  Fiachman.  New  Jersey 

Samuel  Fleischmann   New  Jersey 

John  Francis  Folz  New  Jersey 

Augustine  Alphonaus  Gill. ..  Pennsylvania 

Meyer  D.  Goldberg  Pennsylvania 

Samuel  Joseph  Goldberg  Pennsylvania 

Harry  Golden  Pennsylvania 


I     Robert  Greenberg   New  York 

Lasar  Gribeschock   LivoDia 

Eugene  Schenck  Griggs   ....  New  Jenn 

Harry  M.  Hoffman   Penniylrant* 

Frederick  L.  Knox   PennsylTania 

George  Gerson  Krall   Conn«rticut 

Benzion  Simon  Krisher   Pennsvlnuiik 

Arnold  Le  Witter   New  York 

Abraham  Beiners  Lourie  ....  Russia 
Wilbur  Pencoaat  Luffbary  . . .  New  Jeiser 

George  Patrick  McCall   Penn^lTui> 

Mott  Vedder  Marcellus   New  Jersey 

Philip  E.  Mellen   Vermont 

Louis  Midiael   Pennsylvania 

Vernon  Grandville  Morrow  . .  MaBsacHusctts 

Louis  Mosquitz    Pennaylvaiiia 

William  Spellman  Novak  . . .  Vermont 

Alexander  J.  Perlove  Pennsylvanit 

Morris  Kosenblum   New  York 

Eduardo  y  Rangal  Ros  Cuba 

W.  Edgar  Bourke   Pennqrlvuii 

J.  Morris  Smith   peuufylraiiia 

Henry  R.  Stemthal   PennsvlvaBis 

Charlce  Ross  Stowe   New  York 

Charles  Sufrin   New  York 

Thomas  J.  Thomas   Wales 

Albert  Wilbur  Traband  Connecticut 

Walter  Allison  Tracy   New  Jer<^ 

Wilbur  Sanford  Weeks   Connecticnt 

James  Norman  Winner  Delaware 
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UNTVERSITY  OF  FENKSTIiVAKIA,  DENTAI*  DBPARTMENT. 


Thb  one  himdred  and  fifty-firat  annual  commencement  exercises  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  PennsylTania  were  held  at  the  American  Academy  of  Music,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  June  19,  1907. 

An  oration  was  delivered  by  the  Hon.  John  A.  Johnson,  governor  of  Minnesota. 
The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  was  conferred  on  the  following  gradu- 
ates: 

John  Joseph  Annitage   Englaiid 

Ken£  Elie  Louis  Audry  France 

Frank  Philip  K.  Barker  ....  Penn^lvania 
I'^nianuel  William  Bauman  . .  New  York 

Jamea  Le  Roy  Baxter  New  Jersey 

Ke;2:in.il(l  Black   Australia 

Catrin  Fredricke  Bonawitz  .  Pennsybania 

Harold  Henry  Bond   Australia 

Eli  Bortin   Pennsylvania 

David  Brewster   Ireland 

Timothy  Andrew  Buckley  . . .  Illinois 

George  Albertus  Burdick  New  York 

Cole  Oliver  Burt   Vermont 

Haas  Hjalmar  Conradsen  . . .  Denmark 
Thomas  Sylvester  Cooney  ....  New  York 

Wilfred  Francis  Cooper  England 

Alfred  Paul  Davison  Penn^Ivania 

William  Alfonse  Dessingue  . .  New  York 

Isaac  Caleb  Detweiler  Pennsylvania 

Arthur  Hall  Dillon   New  York 

Thomas  Augustine  Dillon  . . .  Massachusetts 
Ignatius  Joseph  Donnelly  . . .  Canada 
Albert  Thurman  Dooley  ....  Massachusetts 

Walter  John  Dwyer   Massachusetts 

James  Carroll  Entriken   Pennsylvania 

John  Jeremiah  Ervin   New  York 

Edward  Sell  Filbert  Pennsylvania 

Edward  Richard  Flatley  ....  Pennsylvania 
(ieorge  Melville  Flint  .......  Pennsylvania 

James  Joseph  OalligMi   Fenni^Ivania 

Matthew  Manasseh  OoldmaQ.  New  Jersey 

Claience  LeRoy  Gowen  Connecticut 

Clarence  Breneiser  Grim  ....  Pennsylvania 

Norman  St.  Clair  Hales  New  Zealand 

Ralph  Gookin  Hammond  ....  !New  York 
Charles  Raymond  Herrington  Pennsylvania 
Charles  Arlington  Hodder  ...New  York 

Bertram  Mitchell  Hunter  Scotland 

Herbert  Humphreys  Hunter  .  Ansbnlia 

I-ec  Hoy  James   Illinois 

(^harles  Henri  Jean  France 

George  Forrester  Kellogg  Rhode  Island 

Philip  Kurtz  Pennsylvania 

Raymond  Lemiere   France 

Fred  Percy  Lieberman   New  Jersey 

Henry  Frederic  Lombard  Massachusetts 

John  Burt  Longwell   New  York 

William  Asbury  Lowndes  ....  New  York 


John  Lynch  McAteer  New  Jersey 

Krancis  Lenes  McComiick.  New  York 

John  Acquin  McKone  Connecticut 

Hobart  Philo  McPheraon  .  New  York 

Alfred  Fyvie  Mart  Australia 

Robert  Frank  Merriam  . . .  Massachusetts 
Curt  Carl  Alphons  Michel. Germany 
Preston  Emmet  Miller  . . .  Illinois 

£Ii  Frank  Millett  Massachusetts  - 

Leslie  Merlin  Molineaux  .  New  Zealand 
Harry  Thomas  Moreland  .  Delaware 

Armando  Moreno   Chile 

Fred  Taylor  Newman  ....  New  York 
Frank  Villeneuve  NicholsonAustralia 
Frederick  William  NuffortNew  Jersey 
Clarence  Merrill  Oliver  . .  Massachusetts 

.lohn  Sadler  Owens  New  Jersey 

DezsO  Fapp   Hungary 

Ralph  Snellgrove  Parker  .  Australia 
Robert  Marius  Parker  ....  Pennsylvania 
Frank  Walsworth  Peeso  .  .Pennsylvania 

Michael  Peyser  New  York 

JoikO  Ferreira  Pires  Portugal 

Hugh  Templeton  Forteous.New  Zealand 

Eligio  Federico  Roe  Porto  Rico 

Leonardo  Ros   Cuba 

William  Henry  Schaeffer  .  Pennsylvania 

Le  Roy  Lueien  Scott  Pennsylvania 

Eugene  Senior   British  West  Ind. 

Alfred  Cole  Shaddock  New  York 

Arturo  Sierra  Mendoza  ..Chile 
Daniel  Richmond  SingletonNew  York 
Victor  Clyde  Smedley  ....  Colorado 
Francis  Hemsath  Solomon  Pennsylvania 
Newman  Elgean  Sprague . .  New  York 

Emil  Staehelin   Switzerland 

Norman  Young  Stewart  .  Ireland 
George  Amos  Stowe  ......  Kentucky 

Maurice  Raphael  Sullivan  Connecticut 

Charles  Paul  Tacail   France 

Howard  James  Thomas  . .  New  Jersey 
Saul  Georges  Tubiana  . . .  France 

Maximilian  Ulbrich  Austria 

Henri  Louis  Villain   France 

John  Alvin  Wagg   New  Jersey 

George  Frederick  Watson.  Ireland 
Sloat  Fassett  Williams. ..  Pennsylvania 


Degree  conferred  (as  of  the  class  of  1906)  University  Council,  Friday  December  14,  1906: 


Hany  Bamett 

George  Johnston  Davies, 


Charles  Joseph  Hart, 
Walter  Edwin  Jones, 


Lewis  Cresse  Learning, 
Ernest  Wester, 
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COIiliEGB  OF  OBAXi  AND  DBM'TAIi  BtTBOEBT  OF  KEW  TOBK. 


The  annual  commencement  exercises  of  the  College  of  Oral  and  Dental  Surgery 
were  held  in  Mendelssohn  Hall,  New  York  city,  May  27,  1907. 

An  address  to  the  graduates  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Chaa.  Townaend,  D.D. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  was  conferred  by  Mr.  Clarkson  Cowl, 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  on  the  following  graduates : 

Deborah  Benzionovna  Block  ....Kussia 

Miebael  Mitchell  Bonsole  New  York 

Henry  Bom   Germany 

Jacob  Burger   Hungary 

Aaron  John  Cohen   .New  York 

Samuel  Michael  Deitz   New  York 

George  Bradley  EUor   New  Jersey 

Samuel  Fine   New  York 

Joseph  E.  E,  Fiehmao   New  York 

Eugene  Solomon  Greenberg   New  York 

Bella  Lillian  Halpem   New  York 

Ottilie  Homik  Austria 

Jacob  Huseh   Germany 

Frank  Sumner  Hutchinson  ....  New  York 

Lazare  Jacob   Roumania 

Henry  Anthony  Kaemmerer  ....  New  York 

Franklin  Parker  Luckey   New  Jersey 

Jamea  Bernard  McGrath   Vermont 

John  Joseph  McGrath   Vermont 

Robert  Hammond  McLeod   Connecticut 


Geone  Edward  Marshall   Canada 

Elizabeth  Samuel  Maruchess  .New  Toric 

Max  Sfoore   Hnngaiy 

Samnel  Morris  New  York 

Dora  Neveloff   New  York 

Anna  Pavitt  Ruaaia 

Frederick  Elliott  Pierce   Massachusetta 

Auguste  Pettier   France 

Nathan  Asher  Rachliss   Houmania 

Thomas  Walter  Robinson  . . .  -Georgia 

Herman  Carl  Rudolph  Germany 

Esther  Sachs   New  Yoric 

Benjamin  Schwartz   New  York 

Gotthard  Edmund  Seyfarth .  .  .Wisconsis 

William  Shapero  New  York 

Alice  Elliot  Sindey   New  York 

Samuel  Stecher   Austria 

Julius  Toff  Hoihind 

Ernest  William  Toshack  ....Iowa 
David  Wurzel   New  Yoric 


NEW  TOBK  COIiIiEGE  OF  DENTISTBT. 

The  forty-first  annual  commencement  exercises  of  the  New  York  College  of  Den- 
tistry were  held  in  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  city,  Monday,  June  3,  1907. 

An  address  to  the  graduates  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Lindsay  Parker,  Ph.D.,  and 
the  valedictorian  was  Arthur  Lambert  Cone,  D.D.S. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  was  conferred  by  Rev.  George  Alexander, 
]>.D.,  on  the  following  graduates: 

Albert  Rutsen  Allen   New  Jersey 

Joseph  Morris  Atchason   New  Jersey 

Israel  Abraham  Backal  New  York 

Bernard  Benedet  Badanes  New  York 

Alfred  Max  Otto  Oscar  Bartel . .  New  York 

Thomas  Joseph  Bartley   New  York 

Maximilian  Berall   New  York 

Isidor  Berger   New  York 

Elias  Bier   New  York 

Edward  Ardashes  Bishop   New  York 

he  Roy  Mount  Bleyer   New  York 

Emanuel  Brand  New  York 

Abraham  Nanm  Bresler   New  York 

Walter  Titus  Carpenter   New  York 

Samuel  Cohen   New  York 

Arthur  Lambert  Cone   New  York 

JamM  Brodie  Davidson  New  York 

Jacob  David  Davis   New  York 

Morris  Bernard  Dimin  New  York 

Louis  Eliasberg  New  York 

Abraham  Louis  Feldman   New  York 

Julius  Filler   New  York 

Max  Friedman   New  York 


Samuel  Gerber   New  York 

Bergen  Woolsey  Glover  New  York 

Nathan  Gold   New  York 

Edward  Oraboff   New  York 

Walter  Michael  Guensch   NewYoA 

George  Luke  Havell   New  Jersey 

Samuel  Mallory  Hinman   New  Jcraef 

Edward  Mortimer  Hochdorf  ..  .New  York 

Harry  Hollander    New  York 

Archibald  Aaron  Jacobs    New  York 

Samuel  Isaac  Kalish   New  York 

Abraham  Abbot  Kauffman   New  York 

Charles  Kriegel  NewYwk 

Adolph  Lappner   New  York 

Louis  Jonas  Lautman   NewYoA 

Louis  Leon  Lazamick   New  York 

Charles  Harold  Leibowich   New  York 

Isidor  Leibowitz  New  York 

Isidor  Levy   New  York 

Isaac  Lipnitzsky  New  York 

Abraham  Paul  Loesberg   New  York 

Louis  Loewinger   New  York 

David  Ludwig   New  York 
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Dtvid  Julius  Macho]   New  York 

irthur  Warren  Mac  Vey  New  York 

James  Welch  Maddren   New  York 

David  Marks   New  York 

Samuel  Alfred  Massell  New  York 

Samuel  George  Michlin  New  York 

Robert  Morrow   New  York 

William  Henrr  Morse,  Jr  New  York 

Mendel  Nevin   New  York 

Jalim  Penaak   New  York 

Abraham  Pflantzer   New  York 

Leo  Raphael  Posner   New  York 

Nicholas  Rahinoff  New  York 

Harry  Edward  Ramsey  New  York 

Isador  Harry  Rogow   New  Jersey 

Henry  George  Sachter  New  York 

Otto  Sarchy   New  York 

Herman  Schlesinger  New  York 

Joachim  Herman  Scfawerdtfeger.New  York 

Peter  Segal   New  York 

Samuel  Seidman   New  York 


Harry  Shapiro   New  York 

Samuel  Israel  Sherman   New  York 

Isadore  Silverman   New  York 

Solomon  Silverman   New  York 

Charles  Louis  Singer   New  York 

Herbert  Feam  Smith   New  York 

FerclTal  Simon  Sprinz   New  Jersey 

Charles  Plater  Turner   New  York 

Roy  Eldri(^  Tuthill  New  York 

Max  Harry  Uherman   New  York 

Wallace  Trueman  Van  Winkle. New  York 

Joseph  Louis  Wasserman   New  York 

Abraham  Harry  Weisberger  . . .  New  York 

Adolph  Wellward    New  York 

Frank  William  Werner  New  York 

Maurice  William   New  York 

William  Wolfer  New  York 

Abraham  Wol&on   New  York 

David  Zimmerman   New  York 

Reuben  Zuckerman   New  York 


MKDICO-CHIRURGICAIi  COIiIiEGE,  DENTAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  annual 'commencement  exercises  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  College,  Dental 
Department,  were  held  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  31,  1907. 

The  doctorate  oration  was  delivered  by  Dr.  John  A.  Witherspoon. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  was  conferred  by  the  Hon.  Henry  F. 
Walton  on  the  following  graduate: 

George  Oliver  Bardar   Pennsylvania 

John  Hartman  Beckfcy   Pennsylvania 

Francis  J,  Ouaack  Pennsylvania 

James  B.  Davenport  Pennsylvania 

Geoige  S.  Dilmore  New  Jersey 

Robert  Henry  Flynn   Khode  Island 

Arthur  Merlyn  Gates  Penn&ylvania 

William  H.  Keyaer,  Jr  Pennsylvania 

Ralph  George  Kiatler   Pennsylvania 

Lewis  J.  Kleeman   Pennsylvania 


Isadore  David  Magill   Pennsylvania 

Walderman  A.  MiUler   New  York 

George  Ruby   Pennsylvania 

John  Roscoe  Smith   Pennsylvania 

Milton  Oliver  Trexler   Pennsylvania 

Harry  Hucwell  Walters   Pennsylvania 

Douglas  Webster   New  Jersey 

George  William  Wilkens   New  Jersey 

Jancu  Zaharia   New  York 


PITTSBURG  DBNTAIi  COIiliEGE. 

The  commencement  exercises  of  the  Pittsburg  Dental  College  were  held  June 
t,  1907,  in  the  Carnegie  Music  Hall,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  was  conferred  on  the  following  gradu- 
ates: 


Alvin  Curtis  Amos 
Winfred  Foster  Banbury 
Aion  Keimer  Baxter 
Carl  William  Blumenschein 
Adolph  Abraham  Blumenibal 
Charles  Henry  Boisseau 
Walter  Francis  Burgoon 
Charles  Voyle  Butler 
Clyde  Sparks  Campbell 


Williard  C.  Craighead 
Wilbur  Edwin  DuVall 
William  Adolph  Hollstein 
David  Pomerene  Busier 
DeWitt  Pritchard  Hutchinson 
Herbert  Augustus  Kelly 
Albert  Frederick  Leonhard 
William  E.  Lewis 
Alexander  Newton  Lurting,  Jr. 


Andrew  M.  Martin 
Harry  Browne  Miller 
Clyde  Mamlin  Neill 
Charles  Adam  Reith 
Alvin  DeWitt  Rhodes 
Walter  Ritchie 
Edward  McCready  Robison 
Stanley  Snvder  Schlag 
Leslie  Waddill 
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WASHINGTOIf  VKTVEBSITT,  DENTAZi  DEFABTMBNT. 

The  annual  commencement  exercises  of  the  Washington  University,  Dental 
Department,  were  held  in  Memorial  Hall,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  21,  1907. 

An  address  was  delivered  by  Needham  C.  Collier,  A.B.,  A.M.,  LL.D. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  was  conferred  by  Chancelbr  Winfield  S. 
Chaplin  on  the  following  graduates: 

Samuel  Thompson  Adams  . . .  Missouri 

Homer  Gfeorge  Baird  Illinois 

Henry  Brison  Bolt  Arkansas 

George  Martin  Byrne   Nebraska 

Kdgar  Maaon  Carson  ...  Missouri 

Earle  Malcom  Conner  West  Virginia 

Konrad  Eggemann   Switzerland 

Michael  Joseph  Gessel   Missouri 

Anthony  John  Grodzki   Missouri 

Robert  Xorris  Holloway  Texas 

Walter  Lucius  Hunt   Missouri 

Claude  White  Johnson   Missouri 

John  Dawson  Jordan   Arkansas 

Albert  Arthur  Kalbfleisch  .  .  .  Missouri 

Edgar  Hayden  Keys  Pennsylvania 

John  Cadesman  Logan   Arkansas 

Earl  Jesse  Logue    Iowa 

Henry  Olen  Neville  Missouri 


Herbert  William  Patterson  ....  Illinois 

William  Ennis  Peak   Illinois 

James  Orville  Rice   Illinois 

Frank  Roberts   Or^on 

Wendelin  Marion  Scbindler  Missouri 

Paul  William  Scbroeder   Missouri 

Max  Heinrieh  Adolph  Schmid  .  Switzerlind 

William  Rector  Smltii  Miseoori 

Trvin  Marcus  Stembei^g  Arkansas 

Jett  Heagle  Sunderland   Illinois 

George  Paul  Tellmann  Missouri 

Frederick  Edgar  Thomburgh  . .  Missouri 

Arthur  LaVega  Tice   Missouri 

James  Vincent  Wavrin   Iowa 

Charles  Edward  Wieser   ^lissouri 

Edwin  Christian  Will   Missouri 

Meade  Ellis  Wintera   Illinois 

Heniy  Zanitseh   Missouri 


CBEIGHTON  UNIVEK8ITT. 

The  annual  commencement  exercises  of  Creighton  University  were  held  in 
Omaha,  Neb.,  Thursday,  May  30,  1907. 

An  address  to  the  graduates  was  delivered  by  Rev.  M.  P.  Dowling. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  was  conferred  on  the  following  graduates: 


H.  A.  Adams 
H.  E.  Bartle 
C.  L.  Bunten 
F.  H.  Burton  ' 
F.  D.  Caldwell 
R.  H.  Cass 


L.  A.  Chamberlin 
R.  O.  Demay 
G.  J.  Green 
C.  B.  HamiUon 
C.  Hanson 


G.  W.  Henton 
J.  M.  Jackson 
J.  V.  Jarrett 
J.  Kelley,  Jr. 
S.  W.  McCall 


F.  N.  Ralston 

E.  H.  Reeves 

F.  F.  Reinert 
C.  B.  Robertson 
W.  E.  Sehaff 


J.  K.  Sewell 
H.  E.  Snyder 
Orin  StaafieM 
E.  E.  Wiite 
J.  E.  Wallacf 


IfOBTH  PACIFIC  DEKTAIi  COIiIiBGE. 

The  aimual  commencement  exercises  of  the  North  Pacific  Dental  CoU^  ven 

held  in  Portland,  Ore.,  May  31,  1907. 

An  address  to  the  graduates  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Thomas  E.  Sherman,  SJ- 
The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  was  conferred  by  Otto  S.  Binswanger. 

Ph.D.,  M.D.,  on  the  following  graduates : 

Mary  Catherine  Adams 
Walter  Raleigh  Bilyeu 
David  Sylvanus  Bomgardner 
William  Ora  Boon 
Harry  Parmer  Borders 
Augustus  Dolph  Dahlman 
Ralph  Emerson  Duganne 
Ray  Eudell  Famsworth 
Walter  Dorsey  Huntington 
Ralph  Levis  Jeffcott 
Trevelyn  Albert  Jones 


Walter  Clare  Ketchum 
David  Trainer  Kerr 
Wright  Bret  Lee 
Robert  Patton  Nixon 
David  Marion  Osden 
Frank  Hobart  O^Neil 
Sidney  Desmoines  Parteh 
Ralph  Ray  Penepacker 
William  E.  Pittcusger 
Edward  Ringhoffer 


Thomas  Kemp  Sandenon 
Lee  Garfield  Scbell 
James  Edwin  Sharp 
William  Augustus  bhort 
Lester  Peter  Soreosoi 
Ernest  Zivrin  SUrr 
Lewis  Sanford  Stejer 
John  Swanbeiv 
Jess  Rogers  iSdball 
Gibion  Towne  White 
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SOCIETY  Notes  and  announcements. 


OENTAI«  SOCIBTT  MBBTIXGSi 
July,  Au£:ust,  and  Septem- 
ber, 1907. 

JULY. 

Interstate  Dental  Fbatebnitt.  Minne- 
apolis.  July  29th. 

Maike  Peivtal  Society.  Rockland.  Three 
days:  July  16th  to  18th. 

NAIIOirAL  ASSOOATICnT  OF  Dbntai.  Exau- 
iints.  Uinneftpolis.  Three  days:  July  2eth 
to  29th. 

Natiokai.  Association  of  Dental  Facul- 
ties.  Minneapolis.    July  26tb. 

National  Dental  Association.  Minne- 
spoils.  Four  days:    July  30th  to  August  2d. 

New  JrasKT  State  tisifTAL  Societt.  Mr 
Irary  Park.  Three  days:   July  17th  to  19th. 

Penitstlvakia  State  Dental  SociBrT. 
Pittsbui^.   Three  days:   July  9th  to  Uth. 

South  Carouna  State  Dental  Abbooia- 
nON.   Anderson.    Four  days:  July  2d  to  5th. 

Tennessee  State  Dental  Association. 
Knoxnlle.    Three  days:    July  8th  to  10th. 

AUGUST. 

First  Fbench  Conobess  or  Stomatology. 
Paris.   FiTe  days :  August  Ist  to  5tfa. 

Intebnational  Dental  Federation  Am- 
sterdam.  Two  days:  August  8th  and  9th. 

SEPTEMBER. 

Jamestown  Dental  Convention.  Nor- 
folk, Va.  Three  days:  September  10th  to 
12th. 

VnoiNiA  State  Dental  Association. 
Norfolk.   September  9th. 


Bxaminers*  Meettngrs. 

District  of  Columbia  Boabd  of  Examin- 
Eis.  Washington.  July  Ist  to  3d. 

Maine  Boabd  or  Examznebs.  Portland. 
July  8th. 

RntnE  Island  Board  or  Registration. 
Providence.    July  9th  to  11th, 

Vermont  Board  or  Examiners.  Montpe- 
lier.  July  1st  to  3d. 


Wtomino  Board  or  Examinebs.  Sheridan. 
July  1st  to  3d.  

FSI  OMEGA  FBATBBNTTY. 

The  Grand  Chapter  of  Psi  Omega  will 
meet  at  Minneapolis  July  29  and  30,  1907. 
More  definite  information  may  he  had  of 

Dr.  E.  H.  Stino,  Supreme  Councilor, 
TifBn,  Ohio. 

Members  desiring  accommodations  during 

the  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Dental 

Society  at  Pittsburg,  July  9th,  10th,  and 

11th,  please  write    „     ,  „  . 

'  *^  Dr.  J.  S.  Ashbbook, 

Pittsbu^  Life  bldg.,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 


INTERSTATE  DENTAL 
FItATBBNITT. 
The  board  of  governors  of  the  Interstate 
Dental  Fraternity  will  ctmvene  for  the  annual 
business  meeting  of  the  order  in  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  Monday,  July  29,  1907,  at  the  West 
Hotel.  The  annual  banquet  will  occur  during 
the  week,  and  due  notice  thereof  will  be  sent 
to  the  members  as  soon  as  arrangements  can 
be  made  and  the  exact  date  fixed.  A  large 
gathering  of  the  fraternity  is  looked  for. 

R.  M.  Sanoeb,  Ifational  8ec% 
East  Orange,  X.  J. 


FXB8T  JTBENOH  CONGBBSS  OF 
STOMATOIiOGT. 

A  00NQRE88  of  stomatoIogy,  styled  the 
First  French  Congress  of  Stomatology,  will 
take  place  in  Paris  from  August  1  to  6,  1907. 

The  Committee  of  Organization  is  as  fol- 
lows: Dra.  Galippa  and  Redier,  honorary 
presidents;  Dr.  Cruet,  president;  Drs.  Claude 
Martin  of  Lyons,  and  J.  Ferrier,  vice-presi- 
dents; Dr.  Chorapret,  general  secretary;  Dr. 
Gires,  treasurer. 

The  Congress  will  be  open  to  all  French  and 
foreign  doctors  of  medicine  who  are  inter- 
ested in  dental  and  oral  science.  Address 
De.  Chokpbet,  Oeneral  Beo% 
182  me  de  Rivoli,  Paris. 
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"F,    O.  I." 

INTBRNATIONAIi  DENTAIi 
FBDBBATION. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Federation  Den- 
taire  Internationale,  to  be  held  at  Amsterdam 
on  August  8  and  9,  1907,  promisea  to  be  one 
of  exceptional  interest,  as  a  number  of  ques- 
tions of  great  importance  to  the  federation, 
as  well  as  to  the  whole  profession,  must  re- 
ceive thorough  consideration  at  that  time. 

Our  experience  has  brought  out  a  number 
of  points  in  the  rules  and  r^ulatious  which 
require  to  be  cleared  up.  The  question  of  a 
pamphlet  containing  specific  directions  for 
the  care  of  the  teeth,  presented  in  a  form 
adapted  to  widest  circulation  among  the  poor, 
ia  also  to  receive  its  final  settiement  at 
Amsterdam. 

Particular  attention  will  be  devoted  to  a 
matter  which  after  a  period  of  comparative 
quiet  is  again  agitating  the  minds  of  dental 
teachers  and  practitioners,  and  whieh  con- 
cems  the  education  whioh  in  future  should 
be  demanded  of  the  dentist  Hie  question 
whether  the  dentist  should  above  all  things 
be  a  full  graduate  in  medicine,  with  a  knowl- 
edge, more  or  less  complete,  of  dentistry 
superadded,  or  should  begin  somewhat  earlier 
to  so  shape  his  course  as  to  best  raable  him 
to  meet  the  demands  which  his  profession 
and  his  patients  make  on  him,  is  one  which 
the  F.  D,  I.  has  alreaify  pronounced  upon  in 
its  session  at  Stockholm  in  August  1902.  It 
cannot,  however,  be  considered  as  having  been 
definitely  disposed  of.  It  is,  on  the  contrary, 
perhaps  more  acute  at  present  than  at  any 
previous  period  in  the  history  of  our  jwo- 
fessional  development. 

The  position  of  Uie  F.  D.  I.  having  become 
more  firmly  established  and  its  vote  more 
authoritative,  it  is  very  desirable  that  its 
opinion  should  again  be  heard  on  this  moat 
important  question,  and  eveiy  member  should 
oome  prepared  to  ^ve  definite  expression  to 
his  views. 

Another  point  to  be  dealt  with  relates  to 
the  action  of  the  committee  of  organization 
of  the  next  international  medical  congress  to 

be  held  in  Budapest  in  1909,  in  excluding 
from  participation  dentists  who  do  not  pon- 
sess  the  medical  degree.  A  oonsideration  of 
the  rights  and  duties  of  the  F.  D.  I.  in  connec- 


tion with  the  international  dental  congrm 
to  be  held  in  Berlin  in  the  same  year  will  sko 
take  up  some  of  the  time. 

nieee  are  »  few  of  the  mattws  vUdi  re- 
quire special  attoition,  and  I  uneerely  hops 
that  members  will  make  ervry  possible  effort 
to  be  present.  The  steps  taken  toward  the 
founding  of  an  inteUeetual  worid-center  at 
the  Hague,  if  realized — and  there  Beemi  to 
be  every  reason  for  trusting  that  such  will 
be  ^e  ease — will  give  an  inqrnlse  to  inter 
nationalism  which  will  add  greatly  to  the 
signifleanee  and  importanoe  of  the  F.  D.  L, 
and  the  hopes  that  it  will  be  able  to  accom- 
plish much  in  the  interest  of  our  profesura 
and  of  humanity  at  large  seem  nearer  ful- 
filment now  than  ever  before. 

W.  D.  Mma.  Pmidmt. 


M^ATI027AI<  ASSOCIATION  OF 
DEXTAIi  FACUIiTIES. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Dental  Faculties  will  be  held  ia 
Minneapolis.  Minn.,  oommancing  at  2  tJL, 
Friday,  July  2«,  1907. 

The  Executive  Committee  wlU  meet  at  10 
A.H.  the  same  day.  The  West  Hotel  has  been 
selected  as  headquarters  and  place  of  meet- 
ing. Hotel  rates  as  published  in  the  notices 
of  the  meeting  of  the  National  AssoeistitRi 
of  Dental  Examiners  will  prevail. 

H.  B.  TunsTOR,  Ch*man  Em.  CommittM, 

B.  Hour  SiciTH,  Sec'y  E».  OcmmittM, 
1007  Madison  ave.,  Baltimore,  Ifd. 


NATIOKAIi  .ASSOCIATION  OF 
DENTAI.  BXAMINIEBS. 

Thb  National  Association  of  Dental  Ex- 
aminers will  bold  thdr  twenty-fifth  annasl 
meeting  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  beginning 
Friday,  July  26th,  and  continuing  through  tin 
27th  and  20th.  A  large  attendance  of  dde> 
gates  is  earnestly  requested. 

Accommodations  have  been  secured  in  the 
leading  hotel  of  Minneapolia— The  Weit 
Hotel.  Bates  will  be  aa  follows:  Rooni 
without  bath,  91.00  per  day  for  each  ooeo- 
pant;  with  bath,  ^.00  per  day  for  one  per 
son.  and  $1.50  per  day  for  each  additional 
person  in  room.  The  hotel  is  run  on  the 
European  plan.  Any  room  in  the  hotel  ii 
capable  of  accommodating  two  peo^  All 
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the  rooms  have  telephone  eonneetion,  and  hot 
and  cold  water. 

Xlie  Committee  on  CoU^ea,  Joint  Confer- 
enee  Committee,  Tabulation  of  Examining 
Boards'  Reporta,  and  the  Committee  for  Pro- 
moting a  System  of  Credits  and  Uniformity 
of  Examinations  will  all  give  exceedingly  in- 
teiesting  reports,  valuable  to  all  the  members 
td  the  asaociation. 

Chab.  a.  Mmmtm,  8e&jf-Tr«o*urer, 
29  Fulton  St,  Newark,  N.  J. 


NATIOM^AXj  DEZTTAIi  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

The  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Dental  Association  will  be  held  in 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  July  30  to  August 
2,  1907.  Tn  many  trays  this  promises  to  be 
tbe  most  interesting  and  important  meeting 
in  the  hiatory  of  the  association,  and  as  it 
has  been  some  years  since  a  meeting  of  the 
National  was  held  in  this  section  of  the  coun- 
try, it  is  confidently  expected  that  tbe  atten- 
dance will  surpass  that  of  any  previous  ses- 
sion. 

Hie  gmeral  sessions  of  the  assoeiatim 
will  be  held  in  the  First  Baptist  Cliurch, 
comer  Tenth  st.  and  Harmon  Place,  and 
it  is  proposed  by  the  Program  Committee,  in 
consequence  of  a  prevailing  sentiment,  that 
all  papers  be  read  ao  that  the  entire  mem- 
bership may  have  an  opportunity  to  hear 
and  discuss  them.  Only  one  section  therefore 
wilt  be  in  session  at  the  same  time. 

There  will  be  sufficioit  time  allowed  in  car- 
rying out  the  program  so  that  each  seetiim 
will  have  two  sessions  of  at  least  three 
hours'  duration,  which  should  he  ample  to 
complete  the  work. 

Membership  in  the  association  is  open  only 
to  delegates  from  state  societies,  yet  a  moat 
cordial  invitatftm  is  extended  to  all  reputable 
practitioners  to  attend  the  meeting. 

Reduced  rates  on  all  railways,  except  in 
Minnesota,  on  the  certificate  plan,  of  a  round 
trip  for  a  fare  and  a  third,  have  been  secured, 
full  details  of  which  will  appear  in  the 
cial  announcemmt. 

Hotel  Plaza  has  been  designated  as  head* 
quarters  for  the  association,  while  the  CSinics 
and  Dental  Exhibit  will  be  held  at  the  First 
National  Guard  Armory  on  Sixteenth  st 
Hotels  and  rates  are  as  follows:   Hie  Plaza, 


$2.00  per  day  and  upward;  European  plan. 
The  West,  $1.00  per  day  and  upward;  Euro- 
pean plan.  The  Nicolett,  $1.00  per  day  and 
upward;  European  plan.  The  Majestic,  $1.00 
per  day  and  upward;  European  plan.  For 
hotel  reservations,  etc.,  address  the  chair- 
man of  the  local  committee  of  arrangements, 
F.  B.  Kremer,  Haaonie  Temple,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Minneapolis  and  vicinity  is  one  of  the  moat 
interesting  and  beautiful  sections  of  our 
country,  and  particularly  so  at  this  season 
of  the  year;  and  in  addition  to  this,  our  local 
committee  of  arrangements  is  planning  many 
features  of  interest  for  the  entertainment 
and  convenience  of  all.  It  is  the  earnest  wish 
and  expectation  of  the  officers  of  the  associa- 
tion that  there  shall  he  a  large  attendance  at 
the  meeting. 

Or^nlzatlon. 

The  following  are  the  officers  of  the  seetiona 
and  chairmen  of  clinics  and  local  arrange- 
mrats: 

SEcnoN  I: 

Proathetio  Dentittti/,  Crown  and  Bridge 
Work,  OrihodontUi,  Metallurgj/,  Ghemiatrj/, 
and  AlUed  Suhieett. 

D.  0.  M  Le  Cbon  (chairman),  Missouri 
Truat  bldg.,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

W,  O.  Mason  (vice-chairman),  Tampa,  Fla. 

£.  P.  Dambbon  (secretary),  68  De  Menil 
bldg.^  St  Louis,  Mo. 

SaonoH  II: 

Operative  Dentistry,  Vommolatwre,  Litera- 
ture, Dental  Edueation,  and  Allied  8ui- 
jeota. 

Wu.  Cbtnshaw  (chairman),  621  Pruden- 
tial bldg.,  AtlanU,  Ga. 

JOHir  L  Habt  (vice-chairman),  118  W. 
Fifty-sixth  st..  New  Tork  city. 

J.  J.  Sabrazin  (secretary) ,  Oodchaux  bldg., 
New  Orlrans,  La. 

Snmoir  III: 

Oral  SWfferjft  Anatomy,  Phytfoloffr,  HietoU 
offy,  Patbologtf,  Etiotogj/,  Bj/giene,  Propky- 
laaia.  Materia  Uedica,  and  Allied  Bubjeott. 
Wh.  Caib  (diatrman),  3S  W.  Forty-sixth 

St.,  New  York  city. 
W.  H.  Q.  LoGAK   (riceHjhairman),  78ft 

Winthrop  ave..  Chicago,  ni. 
M.  L.  Kaini  (seeretaiy),  38  E.  Sixfy-ftrst 

St.,  New  York  eltj. 
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Coicics. 


Section  II. 


E.  K.  Wedblstaxdt  (ehainsan),  204  New 
York  Life  bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Section  on  Inzjltb.  . 

WAion  K.  Mdbut  (chairman).  «01  Med- 
ical blk.,  Minncapotii,  Minn. 

Local  Oohuittee  or  Aksanqembnts. 

F.  B.  Ebxhib  (chaimian),  MsMnio  Temple^ 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Delegates  received  only  from  state  locieiiei, 
but  a  cordial  isTitation  ie  extended  to  aU  rep- 
utable practitioners  to  attend  the  meeting. 
C.  S.  Bmus,  Seo'y, 
287  Elmwood  aTC.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
A.  H.  Peck,  President, 

02  State  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


PABIUL  FBOQBAU. 

"An  Original  Method  of  Cuting  Gold  In- 
la^."  [Illustrated  with  India  ink  diawisgs 
&nd  modelB  showing  technique.]  3y  C*mll 
H.  Frink,  Femandina,  Fla. 

"Modem  Methods  of  Combining  Odbmn 
Gold  with  Non-coheflive  Gold,  with  lln.  and 
with  Tin-Gold."  By  L.  G.  Noel,  Nwhville, 
Tenn. 

"Physical  Characteristics  and  Sui^iei;  of 
Pyorrhea."  By  Thomas  B.  Hartiell,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

"The  Functions  of  the  State  Dmtal  So- 
ciety."  By  G.  O.  Orr,  Jordan,  Minn. 

'Dental  Literature."  By  (%arl«  M^ 
Manus,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Wu.  Cbekshaw,  Ch'mm, 
J.  J.  Sauuzih,  See'y. 


Section  I, 


PABTLAL  PBOORAU. 


Tlie  following  papers  have  been  secured  so 
far: 

"The  Over-Arch-Bar  in  Bridge  Work."  By 
L.  C.  Bryan,  Basel,  Switzerland. 

"Some  Practical  Experiences  Theoretically 
Expressed."  By  Emory  A.  Bryant,  Washing- 
ton, D.  O. 

"Treatment  of  Malocclusions  of  the  Decid- 
uous Teeth."  By  Onilhermena  P.  Mendel, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

"Evolution."  By  Chas.  L.  Hungerford. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

"The  Effect  of  Excess  of  Mercury  upon 
Shrinkage,  Expansion,  Edge  Strength,  Flow, 
Change  in  Composition,  and  Stability  of  f^e 
Dental  Amalgam  All<qr8."  By  Marcue  L. 
Ward,  Detroit,  Mich. 

"Porcelain— the  Cavity  and  the  Matrix." 
By  C.  M.  Work,  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 

"Physical  Condition  of  or  Pertaining  to  the 
Human  Teeth."  By  F.  G.  Corey,  Council 
Grove,  Kans. 

"Method  of  Replacing  Broken  Facings  on 
Crowns  and  Bridges."  By  J.  V.  Conzett,  Du- 
buque, Iowa. 

There  will  be  a  few  additions  to  the  list, 
as  returns  are  not  yet  in. 

D.  O.  M.  LeCboit,  Ch'man. 

E.  P.  Daveron,  Seify. 


Section  III. 

"Buccal  Manifestations  of  Syphilis."  1^ 
Victor  C.  Pederson,  New  York  city, 

"The  Prevention  of  Disease  of  the  Month 
and  Teeth  by  Proper  Oral  Prophylaxis  io 
the  Young,"  By  Herbert  L.  Wheeler,  Sew 
York  city. 

"Anatomy  of  the  Palate — Normal  and 
Cleft."  By  Truman  W.  Brophy,  Chicago,  III 

"Prophylaxis,  with  Special  Beferenee  to 
the  Wisdom  Teeth."  By  Joseph  Head,  Fhila- 
delpbia.  Pa. 

"Dental  and  Oral  Lesions  of  Leprosy."  Bt 
Robert  T.  Oliver,  U.  S.  A.  Dental  Corps. 

"Mouth -infection  the  Cause  of  Systemic 
Disease."   By  Arthur  H.  Merritt,  New  York. 

Wh.  Cabb,  Ch'man. 
M.  L.  Bheiit, 


Clinic  Section. 

DISTBTOT  ASD  STATS  CEUnOS. 

^«u  England  Biatea.  Dr.  G.  E.  Sin^i^ 
Worcester,  Mass. 

JTew  York.   Dr.  F.  L.  Fbssumcv  N-  ^■ 

New  Jersey,  Delaware,  amd  Diitriet  of  Co- 
lumbia. Dr.  M.  P.  Finley,  W«»luiigt»B.  D.  C. 

Mafjflamd.  Dr.  C.  M.  Gingrieb,  Battlmon. 
Md. 
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Virginia  and  Weat  Virffinia.  Dr.  F.  W. 
6tiff,  Richmond,  Va. 

Jforth  and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
Dr.  B.  H.  Johnson,  Macon,  Ga. 

Florida,  Alabama,  and  Muaiaaippi.  Dr.  A. 
T.  Reens,  Selma.  Ala. 

Tennessee  and  Kentuahif.  Dr.  W,  M.  Slack, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

Pennsylvania.  Dr.  H.  E.  Friesell,  Pitts- 
burg. 

Ohio.    Dr.  H.  C.  Brown,  Columbus. 
Indiana.    Dr.  C.  D.  Lucas,  Indianapolis. 
Illinois.    Dr.  F.  W.  Gethro,  Chicago. 
Wisconsin.  Dr.  S.  H.  CSiaM,  Madison. 
Ontario. 

Manitoba.  Dr.  K.  C.  Campbell,  Winnipeg. 

I  regret  to  say  that  I  have  heard  from 
very  few  of  the  state  chairmen,  therefore  it 
is  not  possible  to  give  the  program  in  detail. 

The  headquarters  in  Jlinneapolig  will  be 
the  Plaza  Hotel.  The  clinics  will  be  held  in 
the  Armory,  one  half  block  from  the  hotel. 

The  clinic  will  bo  the  largest  the  Xational 
has  ever  held.  There  will  be  sixty-five  prac- 
tical operations  on  Wednesday  July  31st,  and 
the  same  number  of  operations  on  Thursday 
August  Ist.  About  forty  of  these  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  operations  will  be  the  mak- 
ing and  placing  of  inlays.  The  remainder  of 
the  operations  will  be  divided  into  gold, 
amalgam,  tin,  cement,  and  gold-and-tin  fill- 
ings, the  removal  of  calculus,  the  administra- 
tion of  local  anesthetics,  etc.  There  is  every 
e\'ideace  at  hand  that  there  will  be  the  usual 
large  number  of  men  holding  table  clinics. 
Until  the  various  chairmen  make  their  re- 
ports I  am  unable  to  complete  the  program. 
On  Thursday,  June  20th,  the  program  will 
go  to  the  printer.  It  will  be  impossible  there- 
after to  place  names  upon  it. 

Dr.  W,  N.  Murray  of  Minneapolis  will  have 
charge  of  the  inlay  section.  Dr.  F.  S.  Yeager 
of  St.  Paul  will  have  charge  of  the  table 
dinics.  Dr.  W.  A.  Gr^  of  St.  Paul  will  have 
charge  of  the  surgical  clinifis,  of  which  there 
will  he  a  number.  All  of  these  men  will  ap- 
point their  own  corps  of  assistants. 

Drs.  Carlson,  Cox,  Wells,  Wilson,  and  my- 
self will  be  in  the  clinic  room,  and  we  shall 
do  everything  possible  to  assist  the  operators. 

After  considerable  persuasion.  Dr.  J.  B. 
Ridout  of  St.  Paul  has  agreed  to  give  a  blow- 
pipe demonstration.  It  is  well  worth  making 
a  trip  from  New  York  to  Minneapolis  to  wit- 
voL.  xux. — 67 


ness  this  clinic.  I  am  able  to  unhesitatingly 
indorse  the  demonstration  which  Dr.  Ridout 
^\'i]|  give,  for  I  feel  tliat  it  will  be  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  attractive  of  all  the 
table  clinics. 

Dr.  Bryan  and  Dr.  MUUer  of  Switzerland 
are  journeying  to  the  meeting  with  some 
things  in  the  mechanical  line  which  they  feel 
are  of  the  greatest  value  for  everybody  to 
see. 

These  are  simply  special  features. 

I  said  there  would  be  one  hundred  and  thirty 
practical  demonstrations  in  Minneapolis  on 
the  two  days  of  the  clinic.  I  speak  in  this 
way  for  the  reason  tliat  the  men  belonging  to 
the  metal  filling  clubs  in  the  Northwest  have 
requested  to  be  allowed  to  fill  any  and  all 
vacancies  which  might  occur.  This  action  on 
their  part  is  not  only  most  laudable,  but  it 
at  once  assures  those  wlio  will  attend  the 
meeting  of  witnessing  the  largest  operative 
clinic  ever  arranged  for  the  consideration  of 
the  members  of  the  N.  D.  A.- 

I  return  sincere  thanks  to  all  who  have 
been  willing  to  work  and  who  have  assisted 
Dr.  Clack  and  myself  to  arrange  the  best 
clinic  possible. 

I  also  wish  to  return  many  thanks  to  the 
editors  of  the  different  dental  journals  for 
their  assistance  and  co-operation. 

My  program  at  present  contains  the  names 
of  the  following  gentlemen  who  will  make 
operations: 

PABTIAL  PROGKAM. 

Surgical  Clinic. 
W.  H.  C.  Logan,  Chicago,  111. 
L.  F.  Luckie,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
W.  H.  DeFord,  Des  Moides,  la. 

/nZay  Seetion. 
R.  H.  Volland,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
C.  H.  Farrand,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Brimrose,  Butte,  Montana. 
C.  M.  Work,  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 
W.  H.  Cudworth,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
J.  E.  Meyers,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
W.  C.  Pike,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
T.  W.  Russell,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
A.  £.  Peck,  Minneapolis,  &Iinn. 
F.  B.  Kremer,  Minneapolis,  Miim. 
J.  O.  Wells,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
W.  N.  Murray,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
W.  J.  Brownlee,  Devil's  Lake,  N.  D. 
J.  Q.  Byram,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
L.  C.  Elkins,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 
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C.  A.  Sevier,  Jackson,  Tenn. 
A.  G.  Fee,  Superior,  Wis. 
R.  R.  Fisk,  Spokane,  Waah. 

G.  W.  Schwartz,  Chicago,  lU. 
J.  D.  Park,  Duluth,  Minn. 

A.  A.  Jennings,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

O.  J.  Pattison,  Fai^,  N.  D. 

P.  B.  McCullough,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

C.  O.  Von  SuesBmilch,  Duhith,  Minn. 

A.  T.  Reeves,  Selma,  Ala. 

C.  H.  Seeger,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Other  Operations. 

H.  J.  Beemer,  Newton,  N.  J. 
J.  J.  Booth,  Marion,  Iowa. 

E.  S.  Brown,  Edina,  Sro. 

F.  Bernard,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 
J.  V.  Conzett,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 
W.  G.  Crandall,  Spencer,  Iowa. 
Wm.  Finn,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

J.  W.  S.  Gallagher,  Winona.  Minn. 

C.  L.  Ounn,  Gadsden,  Ala. 

T.  B.  Hartzell,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

T.  A.  Hardgrove,  Fondulac,  Wis. 

F.  S.  James,  Winona,  Minn. 

W.  0.  Lovett,  Brewton,  Ala. 

C.  B.  Miller,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 

W.  H.  K.  Moyer,  Little  Falls,  Minn. 

S.  G.  McCallin,  Chicago,  111, 

C.  H.  Oakman,  Detroit,  Mich. 

J.  B.  Pherrin,  Central  City,  Iowa. 

F.  S,  Robinson,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 

F.  G.  Richardson,  Bfason  City,  Iowa. 

G.  W.  Slingluff,  Burlington,  Iowa. 
Alice  M.  Steeves,  Boston,  Mass. 
J.  F.  Wallace,  Canton,  Mo. 

P.  H.  Wright,  Oxford,  Miss. 
O.  C.  Zieger,  Owatonna,  Minn. 
G.  N.  Beemer,  Mason  City,  Iowa. 
C.  N.  Booth,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
A.  D.  Black,  Chicago,  111. 
T.  F.  Cooke,  Burlington,  Iowa. 
W.  R.  Clack,  Clear  Lake,  Iowa. 
A.  C.  Fawcett,  Rochester,  Minn. 
C.  J.  Grove,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
L.  Greenbaum,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 

G.  S.  Handy,  Natchez,  Miss. 
P.  H.  Jmes,  Clear  Lake,  Iowa. 
W.  B.  James,  Tracy,  Minn. 

A.  M.  Lewis,  Austin,  Minn. 

H.  R.  Mavis,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
G.  D.  Moyer,  Montevideo,  Minn. 
F.  N.  Owens,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
A.  R.  Owre,  Minneapolis,  Hinn. 


W.  S.  Pugh,  Mobile,  Ala. 

W.  J.  Reynolds,  Selma,  Ala. 

C.  H.  Robinson,  Wabasha,  Minn. 

A.  C.  Searl,  Owatonna,  Minn. 

F.  G.  Van  Stratum,  Hurley,  Wis. 

C.  E.  Woodbury,  Council  Bluffs,  lows. 

F.  J.  Yerkes,  Owatonna.,  Minn. 

Table  Ctinies. 

J.  E.  Argue,  Red  Lake  Falls,  Minn. 
A.  P.  Burkhart,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

H.  L.  Cruttenden,  Northfield,  Minn. 
J.  C.  Corcoran,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

I.  N.  Carr,  Durham,  N.  C. 
C.  H.  Fiiuk,  Fernandina,  Fla. 
W.  L.  Fickes,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

G.  F.  Hauser,   LaCrosse,  Wis. 
F.  R.  Houston,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 
C.  W.  Jones,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
C,  H.  Land,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Eugene  Mttller,  Zurich,  SwitzerUnd. 
O.  C.  Marlow,  Lancaster,  Wis. 

F.  A.  'PeeBO,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
J.  W.  Ritter.  Charleston,  111. 

E.  F.  Sununermeyer,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 
S.  S.  Stowell,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

E.  F.  Tinker,  Wheatland,  Iowa. 
O.  A.  Weiss,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
L.  C.  Bryan,  Basel,  Switzerland. 

G.  A.  Bowers,  Nassau,  N.  H. 
W.  S.  Curtis,  Montpelier,  Vt 
J.  P.  Carliale,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

F.  E.  Dodson.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
W.  N.  Fine,  PhiladelphU,  Pa. 

E.  A.  Honey,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
J.  A.  Hall,  Collinsville,  Ala. 

G.  F.  Jemigan,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
J.  L.  Kelly,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

C.  W.  Lokey,  Talladega,  Ala. 

W.  H.  MacNeil,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

C.  P.  Peterson,  Hankato,  Minn. 

J.  B.  Ridout,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

C.  F.  RodoU,  Muscoda,  Wis. 

A.  C.  Steuerwald,  St.  Angara,  Iowa. 

A.  J.  Sawyer,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

M.  L.  Ward,  Detroit,  Mich. 

J.  D.  Wise,  West  Point,  Miss. 

This  constitutes  the  clinic  up  to  date.  Bat 
three  chairmen  have  reported  from  thui 
states.  There  will  be  many  more  names  to 
add  to  this  program  wnen  the  rest  of  the 
reports  reach  me, 

E.  K.  Wkdclstaedt,  Ch'num  Clmio  Seetiom, 
N.  Y.  Life  bldg.,  St  Ful.  Min 
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[JiMESTown    ExFoamoif,   Nosroix,  Va., 
1907.] 

JAKSBTOWK  BBWTAIi  COV- 
TIDNTION, 
TO  tm  man  at 
Norfolk,  Ta^  Sept.  10-12,  190T. 


Committee  cf  OrganiwatioH. 
BusTON  Lee  TnoRPK,  306  N.  Grand  ave., 

St.  Iiouis,  Mo.,  Chairman. 
H.  Wood  Campbeix,  Suffolk,  Va.,  Secretary. 
F.  W.  Stiff,  600  E.  Grace  St.,  Richmond, 

Va.,  Treasurer. 
E.  H.  Walkeb,  Norfolk,  Va. 
Thob.  p.  Hinman,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
J.  E.  Chace,  Ocala,  Fla. 
CuBENCE  J.  GuKVES,  Baltimore,  Md. 


The  Jamestonn  Dental  Convention  will  be 
held  in  a  specially  equipped  building  on  the 
Exposition  grounds  whicb  was  built  for  the 
purpose  of  accommodating  this  convention. 
The  building  is  equipped  with  an  auditorium, 
committee  rooms,  and  excellent  facilitiea  for 
conducting  dental  clinics  aad  for  holding  ex- 
hibits, and  all  of  these  will  be  held  in  it. 
The  entrance  is  outside  of  the  grounds,  but 
access  to  the  grounds  may  be  obtained 
through  it.  The  building  is  wired  with  both 
direct  and  alternating  current,  equipped  with 
running  water,  is  well  lighted,  and  contains 
lU  modem  conveniences,  tJiua  making  it  an 
deal  convention  hall.  The  exhibits  are  under 
the  management  of  Dr.  John  W.  Manning, 
Bank  of  Commerce  bldg.,  Norfolk,  Va.  To  him 
txbibitora  should  apply  at  once  for  spac^— 
irice  per  foot  and  a  plan  of  the  hall  will  be 
tent  upon  request. 

The  clinics  at  the  convention  are  under  the 
mpervision  and  direct  control  of  Dr.  C.  J. 
brieves,  Park  and  Madison  aves.,  Baltimore, 
tfd.  Hia  assistants  are  Drs.  Baskerville 
Sridgeforth,  Richmond,  Va.,  E.  J.  Tucker, 
toxboro,  N.  C,  Herbert  Johnson,  Macon,  Ga., 
^  A.  Bowles,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Joseph 
\  Meadors,  Nashville,  Tenn.  The  prospects 
re  that  the  Jamestown  clinic  will  be  the 
irgfest  and  most  complete  dental  clinic  ever 
leld.  Assistant  clinic  chairmen  have  been 
ppointed  in  each  state  in  the  Union  and 
ear  cotmtries,  -viz,  Canada,  Mexico,  Cuba, 
ttd  Hawaii.    From  these  come  reports  of 


the  enlistment  of  the  beat  clinic  talent  in 
their  respective  states  and  countries. 

Membership  ehainnen  have  been  appointed 
in  the  Tarions  states  and  eonntries.  Names 
of  these  and  the  elinie  chairmen  are  gjven 
with  the  list  of  other  otBoers  in  this  issue  of 
this  journal.  The  membership  committee  is 
headed  by  Dr.  F.  W.  Stiff,  the  general  chair- 
man, 600  East  Grace  St.,  Richmond,  Va..  who 
reports  memberships  rapidly  coming  in. 

The  hotel  headquarters  will  be  at  the  Inside 
Inn,  where  reasonable  rates  and  excellent  ao- 
commodatims  are  assured.  The  Inside  Inn 
generously  offers  numerous  halls  and  oonunitr 
tee  rooms  free  of  charge  to  the  various  eollc^ 
fraternities  and  aliunni,  who  are  invited  to 
hold  their  meetings  in  these  rooms.  Later 
reports  as  to  hotel  accommodations  and  prices 
will  appear  in  a  subsequent  issue. 

The  membership  fee  is  five  dollars,  which ' 
will  entitle  members  to  receive  a  bound  copy 
of  the  proceedings.  A  half-rate— C2.S0— is 
made  to  bona  fide  dental  students  upon  eer* 
tificates  from  the  deans  of  their  colleges,  and 
when  presented  to  the  state  chairman  of  the 
Membership  Committee  for  indorsement  and 
acceptance  will  entitle  them  to  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  convention. 

Dr.  £.  P.  Beadles  was  elected  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Organization  in  Febmaty  to  go 
to  Europe  and  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to 
the  dental  societies  and  individual  dentists 
to  attend  the  convention. 

Fro  Br  Km. 

Tuesday,  September  10th. 
10  AM. 

Meeting  called  to  order  by  the  chainnfm 
of  the  Committee  of  Organization. 

Invocation — Rev.  Dr.  C.  L.  Bane,  pastor 
Memorial  M.  E.  Church,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Address  of  welcome — Hon.  Harry  St. 
George  Tucker,  president  of  the  Jamestown 
Exposition. 

Address  of  welcome — Hon.  Claude  A.  Swan- 
son,  Governor  of  Virginia. 

Address  of  welcome  in  behalf  of  the  profes- 
sion of  Virginia — Dr.  Joseph  W.  Eggleston, 
Richmond,  Va. 

Address  of  welcome  in  behalf  of  the  profes- 
sion of  the  South— Dr.  B.  Holly  Smith,  first 
vice-president,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Response  to  addresses  of  welcome — Dr.  J. 
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Y.  Crawford,  honorary  president,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Address  by  the  president — Dr.  V.  E.  Turner, 
Rakigh,  N.  C. 

11.30  A.H. 

Lantern  lecture— Prof.  W.  D.  Miller,  Ber- 
lin, Germany:  "Demonstration  of  Prepara- 
tiras  Belating  to  the  Wasting  {so-called  Ero- 
sion) of  the  Teeth." 

Discussion  opened  by  Drs.  Wilbur  F.  Litch, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  L.  O.  Noel,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

2  TM. 

lUustiated  lecture— Dr.  Chas.  L.  Alexander, 
Charlotte,  N.  C:    "Gold  Inlays" 
Discussion  opened  by  . 

8  p.u. 

Smoker  at  Inside  Inn. 


Wednesday,  September  lUh. 
9  A.U.  to  1  p.u. 
Clinics  in  Convention  Hall. 

2  P.U. 

Illustrated  paper— Dr.  F.  T.  Van  Woert, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.:  "Is  the  Cemented  Filling 
the  Filling  of  the  FutureT" 

Discussion  opened  by  . 

8  P.M. 

Clam-bake  or  fish-fry  on  the  beach. 


Thursday,  September  12th. 

9  A.U.  to  1  P.M. 

Clinics  in  Convention  Hall. 

2  P.M. 

Illustrated  lecture — Dr.  R.  Ottolengui,  New 
York,  X.  Y, :  "The  Purposes  and  Accomplish- 
ments of  Modern  Orthodontia." 

Discussion  opened  by  . 

OfHoer*. 

The  following  oflicers  have  been  elected  by 
the  Committee  of  Organization: 

Bonorary  President — Dr.  J.  Y.  Crawford, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Presiden*— Dr.  V.  E.  Turner,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

First  Vice-president— Dr.  B.  Holly  Smith, 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Becretary-gmaraX — Dr.  Geo.  P.  Emms, 
Richmond,  Va. 

Treasurer— "Or.  Marie  P.  Finley,  WmUi^ 
ton,  D.  G. 

OAotrman  of  Qeneral  Clinic  Comm^ee— 
Clarence  J.  Grieves,  Park  and  Madison  aTts» 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Chairman  of  General  Membership  Com- 
mittee—T.  W.  Stiff,  Richmond,  Va. 

Ftoe-pr«e»den(« — Chas.  L.  Alexander.  Char- 
lotte, N.  0.  R.  R.  Andnnrs,  Gambridse, 
Mass.  Waldo  E.  Boardman,  Bostcn,  Mass. 
Wm.  M.  Bebb,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  G.  V.  Bluk, 
Chicago,  111.  Edwin  C.  Blaiadell,  Poitt 
mouth,  N.  H.  F.  A.  Blanehard,  Ibrb- 
rille,  La.  George  W.  Boynton,  Waili- 
ingtoD,  D.  C.  Truman  W.  Brophy,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  Geo.  V.  I.  Brown,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
H.  J.  Burkhart,  Batavia,  N.  Y.  Chas.  S. 
Butler,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Wm.  Carr,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  Arthur  W.  Chance,  Port- 
land, Ore.  Norris  R.  Cox,  PorUand,  On. 
Wm.  Crenshaw,  Atlanta,  Ga.  W.  A.  Cud- 
worth,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  L.  E.  Custer,  Day- 
ton, Ohio.  W.  G.  Dalrymple,  Ogden,  Mo. 
Edwin  T.  Darby,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  John  W. 
David,  Corsicana,  Tex.  A.  J.  Derby,  Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii.  Max  M.  Eble.  Louisville,  Ey. 
Edward  Eggleston,  Richmond,  Va.  L.  C.  EI- 
klns,  St  Augustine,  Fla.  W.  Leon  EUer 
beck.  Salt  Lake  CHy,  Utah.  W.  W. 
Evans,  Washington,  D.  C.  J.  Falero,  City  of 
Mexico,  Mex.  Geo.  L.  Field,  Detroit.  Mieh. 
Ricardo  Figueroa,  City  of  Mexico,  Mex.  B. 
D.  Griffis,  Paris,  Tex.  Chas.  L.  Gunn,  Gads- 
den, Ala.  J.  A.  Hall,  CoUinsville,  Ala.  T.  U. 
Hampton,  Heloui,  Mont.  Geo.  Edwin  Hunt, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  Chas.  F.  Irwin,  Vancou- 
ver, Washington.  S.  H.  Johns,  Wilmingtoit, 
Del.  H.  H.  Johnson,  Macon,  Ga.  S.  F. 
Kemp,  Key  West,  Fla.  H.  F.  King,  Fremont, 
X.  H.  D.  O.  M.  LeCron,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Wil- 
bur F.  Litch,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Geo.  E. 
Longeway,  Gt.  Falls,  Mont.  A.  A.  McClaiM- 
hon,  Springfield,  Tenn.  T.  T.  McClan^uo. 
Xashville,  Tenn.  A.  C.  McCurdy,Towson,Ui 
L.  B.  McLaurin,  Natchez,  Miss.  JaaM 
McManus,  Hartford,  Conn.  D.  J.  UcMillo. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  W.  G.  Mason,  Tampa,  FU. 
Chas.  A.  Meeker,  Newark,  N.  J.  A.  S.  Mfr 
lendy,  Knoxville,  Tenn.  T.  M.  Milam,  LitUe 
Rock,  Ark.  J.  H.  E.  Milhous,  Blackrille, 
S.  C.  W.  D.  Miller,  Berlin,  Ger.  Geo.  E 
Mitchell,  HaverhiU,  Mass.   T.  T.  Moon.  CD- 
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tumbia,  S.  C.  Garrett  Newkirk,  Pasadena, 
CbI.  L.  G.  Noel,  Nashville,  Tenn.  W.  E. 
Norria,  CharlottesviUe,  Va.  J.  K.  Osborne, 
ghell^,  NCR.  Ottoloigai,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
F.  A.  Shotwell,  Rogersville,  Ttain.  J.  S.  Fat- 
terson,  Kansas  Cit7,  Mo.  A,  H.  Peek,  Cbi- 
off},  III.  R.  W.  Quarles,  Van  Buren,  Ark. 
H.  C.  Register,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  D.  N.  Rust, 
Washington,  D.  C.  R,  M.  Sanger,  Orange, 
N.  J.  A.  C.  Searl,  Owatonna,  Minn.  Alton 
H.  Thompeon,  Topeka,  Kans.  Pitt  S.  Turner, 
Belton,  Tex.  Geo.  S.  Yann,  Gadsden.  Ala. 
F.  T.  Van  Woert,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Andrea* 
a  Wdwr,  Havana,  Cuba.  E.  K.  Wedelstaedt, 
St  Paul,  Minn.  Geo.  H.  Wilson,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  John  E.  Woodward,  New  Orleans,  La. 
C.  M.  Work,  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 


CltolM. 

Qeneral  Clinic  Committee.  Clarence  J. 
Grieves  (chairman),  Park  and  Madison  aves., 
Baltimore,  Md.  Baskerville  Bridgeforth. 
[Uchmond,  Va.  E.  J.  Tucker,  Rozboro,  N.  C. 
B.  Herbert  Johnson,  Macon,  Ga.  F.  A. 
Bowles,  Washington,  D.  C.  Joseph  T.  Mead- 
an,  Nashville,  Tenn.  , 


STATE  CHAXSlfKN  roX.CUNICS. 

Alabavm.  L.  A.  Grumly,  Hood  bldg.,  Bir- 
niogham. 

Arkanaa*.   Chaa.  Richardson,  Fayetteville. 

California.  Frank  L.  Piatt,  712  Steiner  St., 
ion  Francisco. 

Coimecticut.  Chas.  McManus,  80  Pratt  st., 
lartford. 

Colorado.  W.  E.  Sinton,  El  Paso  b)dg., 
Colorado  Springs. 

Delaware.  C.  R.  Jeffries,  New  Century 
Idg.,  Wilmington. 

District  of  Columbia.  H.  J.  Allen,  303-04 
k)lorado  bldg.,  Washington. 

Florida.    Carroll  H.  Frink,  Femandina, 

Georgia.  A.  M.  Jackson,  Macon. 

Idaho.   3.  B.  Bums,  Payette. 

Indian  TerriiorjfS.  E.  Lon&  South  Mc- 
klester. 

Indiana.   Carl  D.  Lucas,  Willoughby  bldg., 
ndianapolis. 
Iowa.  C.  M.  Work,  Ottumwa. 
Kantat.   Frank  O.  Hetrick,  Ottawa. 
Kentttekif.    E.  D.  Rose,  Bowling  Qreen. 


Louisiana.  Jules  J.  Sarrazio,  New  Or- 
leans. 

Mante.  H.  A.  Kellcj,  609  Congress  St., 
Portland. 

Maryland.   Oeoige  E.  Hardy,  BalUmore. 

MiohigtM.  E.  B.  Spalding,  4  Adams  ave.. 
West  Detroit. 

Massachusetts.   C.  W.  Rodgers,  Dorchester. 

Minnesota.   J.  W.  S.  Gallagher,  Winona. 

Mississippi.   W.  R.  Wright,  Jackson. 

Missouri.  E.  P.  Dameron,  DeMenil  bldg., 
St.  Louis. 

Montana.   Q.  E.  Longeway,  Great  Falls. 

Nebraska.  H.  A.  Shannon,  Lincoln. 
Nevada.  J.  C.  Hennes^,  Reno. 
A'etc  BampsMrt.   John  W.  Woithan,  Con- 
cord. 

New  Jersey.  C.  W.  F.  Holbrook,  8  Saj- 
brook  place,  Newark. 

New  York.  Wm.  Dwl^^t  Tratgr,  New  Yoric. 

North  Coroltmi.   J.  A.  Gorman,  AshcrUla. 

North  Dakota.  C  L.  Roee,  Fargo. 

Ohio.  H.  C.  Brown,  186  E.  State  st,  Co- 
lumbus. 

Oklahoma.   Theo.  P.  Bringburst,  Shawnee. 
Oregon.    Arthur  W.  Chance,  Dekum  bldg., 
Portland. 

Pmnsyloania.  H.  B.  McFadden,  3506 
Hamilton  ave.,  Philadelphia. 

Rhode  Island.  Dennis  F.  Keefe,  315  Butler 
Exchange,  Providence. 

Bouth  CaroUna.  Thomas  T.  Moore,  Jr., 
Columbia. 

South  Dakota.   £.  S.  O'Neil,  Canton. 

Tennessee.   A.  J.  Cottrell,  Knoxville. 

Teetas.   John  W.  David,  Corsicana. 

Utah.  William  Leon  Ellerbeck,  21  Hooper 
bldg..  Salt  Lake  City. 

Vermont.    E.  O.  Blanchard,  Randolph. 

Virginia.    R.  L.  Simpson,  Richmond. 

Washington.  C.  A.  Custer,  Chapin  Mock, 
Seattle. 

West  Virginia.    F.  L.  Wright,  Wheeling. 
Wwoonstn.   W.  A.  Cudworth,  Milwaukee. 
Meaico.    J.  Falero,  18  Taoiba,  City  of 
Mexico. 

Cuba.    Andres  G.  Weber,  Coralea  1  Es- 
quina  Egido,  Havana. 
Hawaii.   A.  J.  Derby,  Honolulu. 

HemlMrablp. 

Oenoml  Membership  Committee.  F.  W. 
Stiff  (chairman),  600  East  Grace  st.,  Ridi- 
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mond,  Va.  A.  S.  Melendy,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Wm.  Crcneliaw,  Atlanta,  Ga.  M.  S.  Merchant, 
Maaon  bldg.,  Houston,  Tex. 


STATE  CHAIBiraN  FOB  HSHBBSHIP. 

Alabama.   C.  S.  Giinn,  Gadsden. 
ArkaitMOw.  T.  M.  Milam,  Mann  bldg.,  Little 
Rock. 

California.   J.  Lorou  Feaoe,  Oakland. 

Connectiout.  Frederick  T.  Murllees,  Jr., 
Windsor  Locks. 

Colorado.  Henry  F.  Hoffman,  612  Cali- 
fornia bldg.,  Denver. 

Delaware.    S.  H.  Johns,  Wilmington. 

District  of  Cotumhia.  Wm.  N.  Cogan, 
Washington. 

Florida.  F.  E.  Buck.  JaoksonTiUe. 

Georgia,  Walter  G.  Miller,  Angusta. 

Idaho.   J.  H.  Lewis,  Nez  Feree. 

IlUnoia.  Frederick  B.  Koyes,  Stewart 
bldg.,  Cbicago. 

Indiana.    Fred.  R.  Henshaw,  Middletown. 

Indian  Territory.    J.  M.  Staples,  Atoka. 

loica.   F.  T.  Brecne,  Iowa  City. 

Kansas.    F.  C.  Corey,  Council  Grove. 

Kentuckjf.   A.  B.  Dixion,  Glasgow. 

Ijouiaiana.  C.  Victor  Vignes,  Maeheea 
bldg.,  New  Orleans. 

Maine.   Will  S.  Payson,  Oastine. 

Maryland,  W.  C.  Foster,  0  West  Franklin 
St.,  Baltimore. 

Maaaachusetts.  Waldo  E.  Boardman,  419 
Boylston  st.,  Boston. 

Michigan.  Albert  L.  LeGro,  271  Woodward 
ave.,  Detroit. 

Minnesota.    James  E.  Weirick,  St.  Paul. 

Miaeiasippi.   A.  E.  Tillman,  Vickeburg. 

Miaaouri.  D.  0.  M.  Le  Cron,  Mo.  Trust 
bldg.,  St.  Louis. 

Montana.   T.  M.  Hampton,  Helena. 

7ieu>  Jersey.  Alphonso  Irwin,  Camden. 

Nebraska.   E.  H.  Bniening,  Omaha. 

Neio  Hampahire.  H.  P.  Baldwin,  ifanches- 
ter. 

\ew  York.  H.  Clay  Ferris,  1166  Dean  st., 
Brooklyn. 

North  Carolina.    C.  A.  Bland,  Charlotte. 
Ohio.    L.  P.  Bethel,  Columbus. 
Oklahoma.    G.  L.  White,  Oklahoma  City. 
Oregon.   George  H.  Nottage,  Portland. 
Pennsylvania.    Ho\rerd  E.  Roberts,  1S17 
Locnst  St.,  Philadelphia, 


Rhode  Island.  Albert  L.  Midgley,  312  But- 
ler exchange.  Providence. 

Bouth  Oarolina.  L.  P.  Dottcrer,  (Mat- 
ton. 

Bouth  Dakota.   Q.  W.  Ct^lins.  VermilioD. 
Tetmeaeet.    Justin  D.  Towner,  Hemphis. 
Teaas,   Rufus  W.  Carroll,  Beaumont 
Vtah.   W.  G.  Dalrymple,  Ogden. 
Fermont.    K.  L.  Cleaves,  Montpelier. 
Virginia.    Wm.  Pilcher,  Petersburg. 
Washington.    F.  J.  Shaw,  Burke  block, 
Bsattle. 

West  Virg^ia.  Chas.  H.  Bartlett.  Ruken- 
burg. 

Witeonsin.   W.  H.  Mueller,  Madison. 

Mexico.  Ricardo  Figueroa,  1  Calle  de 
Santo  Domingo  8,  City  of  Mexico. 

Canada.  Theodore  C.  Trigger,  St  Thomas, 
Ontario. 

Bawaii.   E.  L.  Hutchinson,  Honoluln. 

The  clinics  and  exhibits  at  the  Jamestown 
Convention  are  to  be  its  interesting  features. 

Haavfactnrea  BxUklt. 

The  Committee  on  Manufactures  Exhibit 
— ^Dr.  John^Manning,  Norfolk,  Va. — ^will  show 
the  latest  and  best  dental  instruments,  appli- 
ances, machinery,  furniture,  and  materials. 

Ortbodontlm  Exhibit. 

Dr.  Harry  E.  Kelsey  (chairman),  Balti- 
more, Md.  The  Committee  on  Orthodontia 
exhibit  expect  to  have  displayed  at  the  James- 
town Dental  Convention  the  best  and  most 
complete  collection  obtainable  in  the  country, 
of  models  and  appliances  illustrating  the 
treatment  of  the  various  classes  of  orthodon- 
tia cases.  The  committee  also  hopes  to  hare 
exhibited  rare  and  valuable  collections  illus- 
trative of  the  progress  of  the  science  of  ortho- 
dontia from  its  beginning  down  to  the  prewat 
day,  thus  adding  an  historical  feature  to  the 
display.  The  rare  and  valuable  colleetioe 
of  models  of  the  American  Society  of  Ortho- 
dontists has  already  been  secureu,and  se\-er>l 
of  the  most  prominent  orthodontists  of  the 
country  have  promised  to  contribute.  In  ad- 
dition to  this.  Dr.  R.  Ottolengui  will  read 
a  paper  before  the  general  body  on  "Ths 
Purposes  and  Accomplishments  of  Hoden 
Orthodontia,"  which  will  be  a  paper  reviewing 
and  eomparing  the  best  in  all  methods  to  dsie 
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S«rv>eal  CllBle. 

Dr.  L.  M.  CowaTdin  (chairman),  Rich- 
mond, Va.  Dr.  J.  Y.  Crawford,  Nashville, 
Tenn.  Dr.  A.  G.  Friedrichs,  New  Orleans, 
U. 

Under  this  head  a  number  of  important 
surgical  operations  of  the  mouth,  face,  and 
jaw  will  be  performed.  Among  the  wetl- 
known  operators  who  have  signified  their 
intention  to  operate  are — ^Drs.  G.V.I.  Brown, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.;  W.  A.  Bryan,  Nashville, 
Tenn.;  Wm.  Perrin  Nicolson,  Atlanta,  Ga.; 
B.  Holly  Smith,  Baltimore,  Md.;  V.  P.  Blair, 
St  Louis,  Mo.;  Frederick  B.  Moorehead, 
Chicago,  111.;  Bandoli^  Winslow,  Baltimore, 

GoBUilttec  OK  OomparatlT*  Odontolosr. 

Dr.  Wra.  Bebb  (chairman),  Los  Angeles, 
Ctl.  Dr.  A.  H.  Thompson  (sec'y),  Topeka, 
Kansas. 

In  this  exhibit  there  will  be  about  two 
thousand  specimens  illustrating  comparative 
odontology,  together  with  a  number  of  path- 
ological specimens  showing  the  effecta  of 
rickets,  actinomycosis,  etc.,  upon  the  teeth 
and  the  bones  of  the  face.  The  latter  are 
probably  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
collection. 

Here  will  be  specimens  dissected  to  show 
the  attachment  and  the  development,  others 
displaying  the  skin,  skull,  and  teeth  of  the 
various  animals,  together  with  a  number  of 
extracted  teeth  of  mammals.  The  inverte- 
bratas,  fishee,  reptiles,  and  birds  will  be  rep- 
resented by  their  lood-reducing  organs.  A 
number  of  human  akulla  will  be  displayed, 
together  with  a  collection  of  pathological 
human  teeth.  The  collecting,  preparation, 
and  mounting  of  the  specimens  of  Dr.  Wm. 
Bebb,  all  of  which  work  has  been  done  by  the 
exhibitor,  is  a  feature  of  the  exhibit  which 
will  be  of  interest  to  many.  The  pathological 
specimens,  which  may  possibly  have  some 
bMring  upon  human  dental  pathology,  are 
the  most  interesting  part  of  the  collection 
to  the  average  dental  student,  and  in  this 
respect  the  Bebb  collection  is  unique  in  hav- 
ing a  larger  number  of  these  than  any  other, 
■0  far  as  known.  Those  that  Dr.  Bebb  col- 
lected himself  are  certainly  more  authentic 
than  any  which  mig^t  be  obtained  from  a 
conunereial  collector.   This  collection  tnu  ex- 


hibited at  the  Portland  Dental  Congress  and 
received  the  hearty  praise  of  all  those  who 
saw  it 

Th«  V.  8.  Naval  Dental  Exhibit. 

Dr.  Richard  Grady  (chairman),  Annapolis, 
Md. 

The  U.  S.  Naval  Dental  Exhibit  will  in- 
clude many  hundreds  of  charts  of  the  teeth 
of  young  men  from  sixteen  to  twenty-four 
years  of  age  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
showing  at  a  glance,  and  far  more  impres- 
sively than  printed  words  could  ever  do, 
teeth  filled,  crowned,  treated,  extracted,  un- 
erupted,  irregular,  etc.;  also  the  size  of  cav- 
ity on  individual  surfaces  of  teeth;  also  kind 
of  filling,  or  crown  or  bridge. 

The  character  of  the  work,  if  gold,  is  des- 
ignated with  gold  paint;  if  amalgam,  with 
aluminum  paint.  Much  valuable  informa- 
tion ia  to  be  found  in  memoranda  of  any- 
thing of  special  importance,  malformation 
and  malposition  of  teeth  and  jaws,  mechan- 
ical injuries  to  teeth  and  jaws,  polypus  of 
pulp,  pyorrhea,  erosions,  stains,  reflex  pains, 
regulating  appliances,  painful  and  dikcult 
eruption  of  third  molars,  etc.  The  records, 
showing  where  caries  is  localized,  extend  over 
a  period  of  years,  and  it  ia  hoped  that  some 
day  this  store  of  recorded  dental  knowledge 
will  be  tabulated,  and  the  result  of  observa- 
tion and  study  brought  before  the  profession 
as  scientific  questions  for  consideration  and 
interpretation.  While  the  charts  are  simple 
official  records  of  the  peculiarities  of  tho 
teeth  and  of  the  operations  performed  upon 
them,  yet  they  have  furnished  reliable  evi- 
dence in  several  cases  of  drowning,  as  the 
teeth  maintained  their  features  and  pecu- 
liarities when  other- external  signs  were  want- 
ing in  establishing  personal  identity.  A  sum- 
mary of  the  relative  frequency  of  dental  ca- 
ries after  sixteen  years  of  age  (and  before, 
in  permanent  teeth)  with  number  of  teeth 
present,  fillings,  crowns,  and  bridges  will  also 
be  exhibited. 

Goaunltt«e  on  Dental  History. 

Dr.  Wm.  H.  Trueman  (chairman),  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  Dr.  Chas.  McManua  (aec'y), 
Hartford,  Conn. 

This  exhibit  will  show  a  collection  of  pho- 
tographs, early  certificates  and  diplomas,  por- 
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traits  of  diBtlnguuhed  practitioners,  collec- 
tions of  ancient  dental  instrumentB,  and  speci- 
mens of  dental  prosthetic  skill,  porcelain 
work,  etc. ;  a  photograph  of  title-pages  of 
early  American  dental  literature,  books  and 
journals,  etc.  The  Coipmittee  on  History  will 
also  prepare  a  report  on  the  contribution  of 
pioneer  southern  dentists,  and  of  dental  col- 
leges and  societies  of  the  southern  states. 
This  will  be  published  in  the  proceedings. 
For  further  information  address 

H.  W.  Campbell,  Sec'y,  Suffolk,  Va. 

TrMMpoafatUon  Rates. 

The  following  rates  to  the  Exposition  have 
been  made  by  the  transportation  lines :  Sea- 
son tickets,  80  per  cent  of  double  one  way; 
sixty-day  ticket,  one  and  one-third  fare  plus 
25  cents;  ten-day  ticket,  one  and  one-third 
fare  plus  $2.25.  These  rates  will  probably 
be  lessened,  or,  if  not,  there  are  likely  to  oe 
special  excursions  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try and  Canada  at  low  rates. 

The  following  places  of  interest  can  be 
visited  as  side  trips:  Jamestown  Island, 
$1.00;  Yorktown,  $1.00;  Williamsburg,  $1.95; 
Washington,  $3.50;  Baltimore,  $5.00;  New 
York  (Old  Dominion  Steamship  Co.),  $13.00 
round  trip;  Philadelphia,  by  rail,  $9.00  round 
trip;  Richmond,  $3.50  round  trip. 

Several  wtering  places  are  within  a  few 
minutes*  ride  of  Norfolk  and  the  Exposition 
grounds. 

For  further  information  address  Committee 
on  Transportation,  Jamestown  Dental  Con- 
vention :  J.  Lewis  Walker,  A.  Allison  Stores, 
W.  M.  Sturgis,  Norfolk,  Va. 

H.  Wood  Gahfbeix,  Sec'y  Committee 
on  Organization,  Suffolk,  Va. 


NOTICE  FROM  N.  D.  A.  COMMIT- 
TBB  ON  TBE  BISTORT  OF 
DBNTISTBT. 

Soon  after  the  Buffalo  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Dental  Association  in  1905,  this  com- 
mittee announced,  through  the  dental  jour- 
nals and  otherwise,  the  nceptional  oppor- 
tunity which  had  made  it  possible  to  place 
before  the  dental  profewion  a  oompreheiuUTa 
history  of  dontistry  from  the  earliest  times 
down  to  the  early  days  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Dr.  Vincenso  Ouerini  of  Naples,  Italy, 
well  known  as  a  dental  historian  and  arche- 
ologist,  had  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the 


committee  the  result  of  his  labors  in  thi 
field  of  dental  history,  which  has  formed  s 
large  and  important  part  of  his  Ufe-wort 

It  was  the  desire  of  the  distinguished  sa- 
thor  to  bring  out  this  book  under  the  tin- 
pices  of  the  National  Dental  Association  u  s 
material  expression  of  his  appreeiaUon  of  the 
contributions  which  America  had  made  to  the 
progress  of  dentistry  as  a  profession. 

This  tribute  of  the  author  was  sympathet- 
ically received  by  the  Committee  on  History  o( 
the  N.  D.  A.,  not  only  because  of  its  eieep- 
tional  merit  and  the  generous  sympathy  tod 
appreciation  which  it  expressed,  but,  further, 
because  it  furnished  in  available  form  and  it 
once  the  result  for  which  the  eonmittee  hsd 
been  created,  and  for  which  its  members  were 
individually  and  collectively  laboring. 

Upon  recommendation  of  the  Committee  as 
History,  the  National  Dental  Associatim  for- 
mally accepted  this  trust,  and  pledged  iti 
moral  support  to  the  enterprise  of  securing  u 
soon  as  possible  the  paUioatkm  of  the  woifc 
of  Dr.  Guerini.  A  tlionnifl^  canvass  d  thi 
question  from  a  bushieBB  point  of  view  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  withont  a  definite,  in- 
deed guaranteed  market  for  the  book,  lo 
publisher  could  be  found  willing  to  unJer- 
take  the  assumed  risk  of  financing  the  pub- 
lication, and  it  was  therefore  determined  by 
the  committee  to  solicit  subscriptions  for  the 
work,  in  order  to  auure  the  ooat  of  its  puUi- 
catioa  in  advance.  Aooordingly,  and  bued 
upon  careful  estimates,  the  price  of  aubscrip- 
Uon  was  placed  at  five  dollars  per  copy,  ind 
it  was  found  that  not  less  than  700  copia 
would  have  to  be  subscribed  for  in  nAnaet, 
in  order  to  guarantee  the  cost  of  publicstios. 

By  the  aid  of  announcements  in  the  jour- 
nals, by  personal  solicitation,  and  direct  ap- 
peal by  circulars,  etc.,  the  present  total  num- 
ber of  subscriptions  received  by  the  treasurer 
is  500,  leaving  200  yet  to  be  obtained  before 
the  work  of  publication  can  be  begun. 

The  committee  asks  that  all  who  hare  not 
yet  subscribed  will  do  so  at  onoe.  Surely 
there  are  enough  men  in  our  profes^on  vbo 
are  interested  in  its  history,  and  willing  to  de- 
vote five  dollars  to  the  aeeuring  of  snch  u 
historical  record  as  haa  never  heretofore  bea 
attempted.  The  matter  is  ready  to  put  io 
type,  and  the  book  can  and  will  be  rapidly  pat 
through  the  press  just  as  soon  as  the  aminnit 
necessary  to  accomplish  that  end  ia  STailahle 
for  use  by  the  committee. 
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Send  your  subscription  without  further  de- 
ity to  Dr.  Chas.  S.  Butleb,  treasurer,  "The 
Frontoue,"  Buffalo,  K.  Y.  Speak  of  the  mat- 
ter hnrtbly  to  your  colleagues  and  induce 
Uitm  to  do  lUeewiee,  so  that  this  much-desired 
object  nay  be  consummated  without  any  un- 
due delay.  The  oomniitt«e  asks  that  the  edi- 
tors of  all  dental  journals  make  note  of 
this  appeal,  and  thus  lend  their  important 
aid  to  the  cause  which  the  committee  hopes 
soon  to  bring  to  a  successful  iuue  for  the 
bnteflt  of  the  whole  dental  profession. 

Edwabd  C.  Kirk,  Philadelphia. 

Wh.  H.  Tbueuah,  Philadelphia. 

GOBOON  Whit^  Nashville,  Tenn. 

H.  L.  Ambt«,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Jas.  HoMAiTuq,  Hartford,  Conn. 

J.  T.  Cbawvord,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

A.  H.  FuiXEB,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

S.  A.  Fbeeuan,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

W.  E.  BOABDMAN,  Boston,  Mass. 

Chabub  S.  Butlbb,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
BuBTOir  Lkb  Thorpe,  Be&jf,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Cbab.  MgMaivds,  Ch'man,  Hartford,  Conn. 


PRIZE  OFFERED  BT  BOTTBR. 
BAH  DENTAI.  SOCIETY. 

A  Gnatho-dtkamometeb  Wanted. 

The  Rotterdamsche  Tandheelkundige  Ve- 
eeniging  offers  a  reward  of  f.  300  ($120, 
25)  for  the  invention  of  a  gnatho-dynamom- 
ter  that  will  be  suited  for  use  in  dental 
ractiee. 

The  instrument  must  be  able  to  record  a 
laximum  pressure  of  at  least  200  kilograms, 
lelow  20  kgm.  the  limit  of  error  must  not  ex- 
>ed  1  kgm.,  while  with  heavier  pressure  it 
lould  remain  within  2  kgm. 

The  bite-contact  plates  must  allow  the 
laking  of  a  record  within  a  distance  of  1cm. 

Although  the  instrument  has  only  to  record 
le  pressure  In  one  direction,  it  ou|^t  to 
ork  also  with  a  moderate  lateral  movement, 
'ith  the  front  t«eth,  only  the  pressure  with 
[ge-to-edge  bite,  not  with  overbite,  is  to  be 
easurable. 

The  instrument  must  be  simple,  strong,  and 
pable  of  being  sterilised  as  far  as  it  comes 
contact  with  the  mouth.  The  bite-plates 
OBt  not  do  damage  to  the  teeth.  When  used, 
e  recording  apparatus  ou^^t  to  be  readjust- 
•le. 

vou  sxix. — 58 


Competitors  are  requested  to  send,  free, 
specimens  until  October  1,  1908,  to  the  Rot- 
terdamsche Tandheelkundige  Vereeniging,  116 
Aert  van  Nesstraat,  Rotterdam,  accompanied 
by  a  motto  and  a  description  of  the  mode 
of  use;  and  in  addition  a  sealed  envelope 
signed  with  the  same  motto,  and  containing 
the  name  and  address  of  the  inventor. 

The  jury  is  composed  of  the  following  den- 
tists: B.  Frank,  A.  A.  H.  Hamer,  I.  J.  £. 
de  Vries,  Amsterdam;  C.  H.  Witthaus,  Rot- 
terdam; besides  a  technical  expert.  The  jury 
will  make  its  decision  in  December  1908. 

The  result  will  be  communicated  to  all 
competitors,  and  their  instruments  will  be  re- 
turned. 

The  prize  will  be  delivered  in  January 
1909,  during  the  annua]  meeting  of  the  Rot- 
terdamsche Tandheelkundige  Vereeniging. 

Dental  and  technical  papers  are  requested 
to  publish  this  notice. 

M.  Xsebbee  Mobns,  Sec'jf.  • 


SOUTH  CABOXIKA  STATE  DEN- 
TAIi  ASSOCIATION. 

The  thirty-seventh  annual  convention  of 
the  South  Carolina  State  Dental  Association 
will  be  held  in  the  city  of  Anderson,  S.  C, 
commencing  July  2,  1907,  and  continuing 
through  the  3d,  4th,  and  5th. 

Special  hotel  rates  have  been  secured;  also 
one  and  one-third  railroad  rates  on  the  cer- 
tificate plan.  We  expect  a  glorious  meeting, 
and  all  ethical  practitioners  are  most  cor- 
dially invited  to  attend. 

Easton  N.  Kibueb,  Oor.  8e&y, 
Prosperity,  S.  C. 


NEW  JEBSET  STATE  DENTAIi 
SOCIETY. 

The  thir^-seventh  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  Jersey  StaU  Dental  Society  will  be  held 
in  the  Auditorium  at  Aabuiy  Park,  N.  J., 
oonmiencing  10  A.u.  July  17tb  and  continu- 
ing tlirough  the  18th  and  19th.  The  head- 
quarters will  be  at  the  Hotel  Columbia,  at 
the  rates  of  $3.60  and  $4-00  per  day,  and  all 
reservations  must  be  made  before  July  Ist. 

Prominent  dentists  have  signified  their  in- 
tention of  reading  papers,  and  the  clinics 
will  all  be  of  a  new  and  novel  nature.  Clinic 
committee  in  eha^       Charles  H,  Dilts, 
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Trenton,  N.  J.;  exhibit  ooimnittee  in  charg* 
of  Walter  WooUey.  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  Pro- 
grams will  be  out  June  l&tb. 

Last  year  over  eight  hundred  dentists  reg- 
istered in  attendance.  The  auditorium  where 
the  meeting  is  held  is  the  largest  and  best 
adapted  building  on  the  Jersey  coast  Cut 
off  the  week  ai  July  Ifitb,  and  be  with  us. 

CHARLEa  A.  Meeeeb,  8ec% 
20  Fulton  St..  Newark,  N.  J. 


PBNNSYIiVANIA  STATE  BBN- 

TAIj  ttOCIETT. 
I^B  Pennsylvania  State  Dental  Society 

will  hold  its  thirty-ninth  annual  meeting  on 
July  9,  10,  and  11,  1907.  at  the  Schenley 
Hotel,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Ldtheb  M.  WxavEB,  Seo'y, 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 


MA.INE  DENTAL  SOCIETY. 
The  forty-second  annual  meeting  of  the 
Maine  Dental  Society  will  be  held  at  Bock- 
land,  Me.,  July  16,  17,  and  18,  1907. 

H.  A.  Kellet,  Sec'y, 
009  Congress  st.,  Portland,  Me. 


TEKNESSEE  STATE  DENTAIi 
AB80CIATIOI7. 
Chakob  in  Date  <»■  Meetinq. 

The  fortieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Tennes- 
see State  Dental  Association  will  he  held  at 
Enoxville,  Tenn.,  July  8,  9,  and  10,  1907. 
All  are  cordially  invited.  Reduced  railroad 
rates  will  be  secured,  and  a  successful  meeting 
is  anticipated. 

R.  J.  MoOavook,  Be^tf, 
Columbia,  Tenn. 


VIRGINIA  STATE  DENTAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  Virginia  State  Dental  Association 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting  September  9, 
1907,  at  the  Inside  Inn,  Jamestown  Exposi- 
tion. There  will  be  only  a  short  session,  as 
the  activities  of  our  members  are  b«ng 
merged  with,  those  of  the  Jamestown  Dental 
Convention.  This  will  be  strictly  a  busi- 
ness meeting;  no  committees  will  be  ap- 
pointed, and  no  work  done  other  than  certain 


Important  matters  of  business,  whid  will  b* 
designated  later  in  a  circular  letter  to  bs 
issued  to  each  member. 

W.  H.  PKaB8f»r,  Aaat.  Cor.  fies'y, 
Hampton,  Va. 

NORTHEASTERN  DENTAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  thirteenth  anniutl  meeting  of  the 
Northeastern  Dental  Association  will  be  held 
in  the  city  of  Portland,  Me.,  at  the  Hotel 
Lafayette,  October  16,  17,  and  18,  1907. 
Preparations  are  being  made  for  a  Tsloi^le 
and  instructive  meeting. 

-Edoab  0.  KrasiCAK,  See^, 
Cambridge,  Ussl 


ARMY  DENTAIi  CORPS. 

Leave  for  two  months  is  granted  Dentil 

Surg.  Samuel  W.  Hussey,  to  take  effect  nfon 
his  arrival  in  the  U.  S.     (May  27,  W.  D.) 

Dental  Surg.  Samuel  W.  Hussey,  frwn 
duty  in  the  Philippines,  to  take  effect  *t 
such  time  as  will  enable  him  to  comply  with 
this  order,  and  will  proceed  by  the  flnt 
available  transport  sailing  from  Manils  after 
August  I,  1907,  to  San  Francisco,  for  fn^ 
ther  orders.    (May  25,  W.  D.) 

Dental  Surg.  Hugh  G.  Voorhies,  now  »t 
the  General  Hospital,  Presidio  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, will  proceed  to  Fort  D.  A.  Russell  for 
duty,  relieving  Dental  Surg.  Franklin  F. 
Wing,  who  will  proceed  to  San  Frtacisco 
and  take  transport  to  sail  from  that  pUee 
about  July  5,  1907,  for  the  Philippiac  Is- 
lands.   (May  28,  W.  D.) 

Contract  Dental  Surg.  Ralph  W.  Wsddell 
from  duty  at  the  post  of  Parang  Misi, 
to  the  post  of  Zamboanga,  Mind.,  for  duty. 
(March  28,  D.  Mind.) 

Contract  Dental  Surg.  O.  M.  Sorber  will 
proceed  by  the  first  available  traoqiortitiim 
to  the  post  of  Zamboanga,  for  duty.  (3brdi 
20.  D.  Mind.) 

Dental  Surg.  Edwin  P.  Tignor,  now  « 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  will  proceed  to  Fort  Letveo- 
worth,  for  temporary  duty,  relieving  Dent*] 
Surg.  Raymond  £.  Ingalls. 

Upon  the  return  of  Dental  Surg.  John  D- 
Millikin  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  Dental  Snrg- 
Tignor  will  proceed  to  Fort  Adams  for  duty, 
relieving  Dental  Surg.  F.  Homer  Wolren. 
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Dental  Surg,  Ingalla  when  relieved  at  Fort 
Leavenworth  will  proceed  to  San  Francisco, 
and  take  the  first  available  transport  for  the 
Philippine  Islands,  for  duty. 

Dental  Surg.  Wolven  upon  being  relieved 
ftt  Fort  Adams  wilt  proceed  to  San  Fran«iBco 
and  take  the  first  available  transport  for  the 
Philippine  Islands  for  duty.  (June  6, 
W.  D.) 

The  leave  granted  Dental  Surg.  George  L. 
Mason  is  ertended  one  month.    (June  12,  W. 

D.) 


HOUTHEKN  WISCONSIN  DEN- 
TAL ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Southern 
Wisconsin  Dental  Association  the  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
G.  C.  Marlow,  president;  J.  H.  Reed,  flrat 
ince-president ;  F-  S.  Knapp,  second  vice-presi- 
dent; C.  W.  Collver,  secretary;  W.  G.  Hales, 
treasurer.  The  meeting  next  year  will  be  at 
Platterille,  Wis. 

C.  W.  COLLVEB,  Sec'y. 


NORTH  DAKOTA  DENTAIi 

ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  North  Da- 
kota Dental  Association,  ofScers  were  elected 
u  follows:  H.  L.  Starling,  president;  F.  O. 
Thompson,  vice-president;  O.  H.  Sossaman, 
aecretaiy;  S.  Rowan,  treasurer.  The  asso- 
ciation meets  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  May 
each  year.  Devil's  Lake  was  selected  as  the 
next  meeting- place. 

O.  H.  S0S8AUA.N,  Sec'y, 
Lisbon,  N.  D. 


TBRHONT  STATE  DENTAIj 
80CIBTT. 

At  the  thirty-first  annual  meeting  of  the 
Vermont  State  Dental  Society,  held  at  Bur- 
lington, Vt.,  May  16,  16,  and  17.  1907,  the 
following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year:  C.  H.  Kent,  Barre,  president;  Harry 
F.  Hamilton,  Newport,  first  vice-president; 
Cbarles  F.  Meacham,  Bellows  Falls,  second 
vice-president;  Thomas  Mound,  Rutland,  re- 
eording  secretary;  Grace  L.  Bosworth,  Rut- 
land, corresponding  secretary;  W.  H.  Mun- 
Kll,  Wells  River,  treasurer.   Executive  Com- 


mittee— A.  2.  Cutler,  Bennington ;  P.  M. 
Wittiams,  Rutland,  and  L.  E.  Mellen,  Mid- 

dlebury. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  the  third 
Wednesday  in  May  1908,  the  place  of  meet- 
ing to  be  decided  upon  later. 

Thouas  Mouwd,  Sec'y, 
Rutland,  Vt. 


II<I<INOI8  STATE  DENTAIi 

SOCIETT. 

The  Illinois  State  Dental  Society  held  its 
forty-third  annual  meeting  at  Quincy,  May 
14th  to  17th,  1907.  The  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  W.  A. 
Johnston,  Peoria,  president;  Henry  L.  Whip- 
ple, Quincy,  vice-president;  Arthur  D.  Black, 
Chicago,  secretary;  C.  P.  Pruyn,  Chicago, 
treasurer;  J.  T.  Cummins,  Metropolis,  libra- 
rian. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Spring- 
field, May  12,  13,  14,  and  15,  1908. 

Arthur  D.  Black,  Sec'y, 
31  Washington  st.,  Chicago,  III. 


SECOND  DI8TBICT  (N.  T.) 
DENTAL  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Second  District 
Dental  Society  of  New  York  State  was  held 
in  their  rooms  in  the  Kings  County  Medical 
Building,  Bedford  ave,,  Brooklyn,  on  the 
evening  of  April  8,  1907,  with  the  president, 
Charles  F.  Ash,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year:  R.  C.  Hutchinson,  Jr.,  presi- 
dent; W.  N.  Fraser,  vice-president;  Paul  R. 
Stillman,  recording  secretary;  W.  O.  Lewis, 
corresponding  secretary;  W.  W.  Thompson, 
treasurer;  E.  H.  Babcock,  librarian.  Execu- 
tive Committee — Horace  P.  Gould  (chair- 
man), R.  Ottolengui,  and  Ellison  Hillyer. 
Paul  R.  Stillman,  Recording  Sec'y, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MAINE  BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS. 

The  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Mala* 
Board  of  Dental  Examiner*  will  be  held  at 
Portland,  Me.,  beginning  on  Monday,  Julj  9, 
1907,  at  2  PJC 

Daha  W.  Fellows,  Sec'y,  Fwtland,  l£k 
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DISTRICT  OF  COIiUHBIA  BOARD 
OF  BXAHIM^ERS. 

Trk  Bcmi-anniul  examinfttion  of  the  Board 
of  Dental  Examinan  of  the  District  of  Oolnm- 
bia  will  take  place  July  1,  2,  and  8,  1907. 
All  ipplieatioiiB  miut  be  aceompamied  with  a 
fee  of  tea  dollars,  and  ehonld  be  filed  not 
later  than  June  22d  with 

Wu.  B.  Dalt,  Beo'y, 
1340  New  York  aTe.  K.  W..  Washington,  D.  0. 


-WVOMINO  BOARD  OF 
EXAMINERS. 

Tub  Wyoming  State  Board  of  Dental  Ex- 
aminers will  meet  in  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  on  July 
1,  2,  and  3,  1907,  for  the  examination  of  can- 
didates. All  applications,  together  with  a  fee 
of  $25.00,  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  seere- 
tary  not  later  than  June  25th. 

For  further  information  and  applioati(m 
blanks  addrees 

Peter  Appel,  Jb.,  Seo'y, 
P.  O.  Box  643,  Cheyenne.  Wyo. 


RHODE  ISXAKD  BOARD  OF 
REGISTRATION. 

Thk  Khode  Island  Board  of  Re^istratkn  is 
Dentistry  will  meet  for  the  examination  of 
candidates  at  the  State-house,  ProvidoiM,  B. 
I.,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thnrsdsy,  Jolf 
9,  10,  and  II,  1907.  ^plication  blanks  sad 
particulars  may  be  obtained  of 

W.  B.  Kdtton,  fiee>, 
801  Westeiinster  st.,  Providcnee.  R.  L 


VERMOKT  BOARD  OF  EX- 
AMI  NEK  8. 

A  inxnHO  of  the  Vermont  State  Board  o( 
Dmtal  Examiners  for  the  examinatioa  of 
candidates  will  be  held  at  the  StateJioiiM^ 

Montpelier,  Vt.,  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  W*d- 
nesday,  July  1,  2,  and  3,  1907,  commencing  st 
2  o'clock  of  July«lBt.  All  applications,  to- 
gether with  the  fee,  925.00,  must  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  secretary  not  later  than  JoM 
23d. 

On.  F.  Chkhkt,  fiec'y, 
St.  Johnabury,  Vt 


DNITED  STATES  PATENTS 

PBRTAININO  OR  APFI.IOABLE  TO  DBNTISTR7 

ISSUED  DURING  MAY  1907. 


May  7. 

No.  852.413,  to  E.  C.  Benneti. 
dental  bridge  work. 


Removable 


May  14. 

No.  853,421.  to  F.  Ritteb.   Dental  chair. 
No.  853,431,  to  A.  B.  ALLEN.  Inhaler. 
No.  853,439,  to  A.  C.  C^abk.  Inhaler. 


May  21. 

No.  853,984,  to  C.  F.  Lauhebdale. 
crown  model. 


Tooth- 


No.  854,283,  to  J.  M.  Evet.  Dental  root-im- 
pression  and  crown-mounting  instm- 
ment. 

No.  854,486,  to  J.  F.  OiBSON.  Display  car- 
rier for  artiflcial  teeth. 

Mag  28. 

No.  854,842,  to  J.  RAMSPKBracB.  Artiflcisl 

tooth. 

No.  854,898,  to  H.  Lobenz.  Mouth-brue. 
No.  856,288,  to  F.  W.  Dean.    Handpiece  fer 
dental  engines. 
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Vol  XLIX.  august  1007.  No.  S. 


ORIOmAL  COMMDNICATIONS. 


DR.  UIIiliER'S  OB9BBVATIOXB  OK  THB  WABTieTG  OF  TOOTH 
TISSUE,  VARIOUSLY  DBBIONATKD  AS  BR08I0K,  BTC.,  VIBWBD 
IK  THEIR  BEIiATIOK  TO  THE  POWER  POSSESSED  BT  SAIiIVA 
OF  COKTBOIiIflKG  ACID  DECAZiCIFICATIOK. 


Hr  J08BPH  HBAD,  D.D.8.,  H.D^  nUladelpkta,  Pa. 


AS  one  who  has  been  experimenting 
for  the  last  four  years  on  the  sub- 
ject of  enamel  erosion  and  abrasion, 
I  should  like  to  offer  a  few  criticisms  on 
Br.  Miller's  detailed  and  suggestive 
work. 

In  the  Cosmos  for  April  1907,  page 
406,  1  asked  why  Dr.  Miller  relies  upon 
the  litmus  paper  test  to  determine  the 
alkalinity,  neutrality,  or  acidity  of  the 
aliva,  when  the  same  saliva  will  fre- 
quently turn  blue  litmus  red,  and  red 
fitmus  blue;  while  Sutton,  the  great 
wthority  on  acidimetry,  says  that  a  sa- 
Hte  which  is  neutral  to  litmus  may  be 
acid  to  turmeric  paper  and  alkaline  to 
lacmoid  or  Congo  red?*  In  the  July 
Cosmos,  page  677,  Dr.  Miller  in  answer 
^ys:  "I  have  no  particular  litmus  test, 
but  made  use  of  the  test  as  ordinarily  em- 

* ''Volumetric  Analysis,"  page  39. 
TOL.  XLIX. — 09 


ployed  in  chemical  laboratories."  Later 
on  in  the  same  article  (page  678)  he 
says:  "I  am  therefore  perfectly  willing 
to  admit  that  tests  of  the  saliva  made  by 
lihnus  may  not  always  be  reliable." 

If  Dr.  Miller  did  not  employ  the  lit- 
mus test  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself, 
or  did  not  think  it  particularly  reliable, 
why  does  he  give  such  specific  directions 
for  its  use  as  in  the  March  Cosmos,  page 
328 :  **The  reaction  of  the  mucus  of  the 
upper  as  well  as  the  lower  lip  should  be 
t^en  by  lifting  up  the  lip  and  Inserting 
a  strip  of  blue  litmus  paper  on  one  side 
of  the  jaw  and  red  on  the  other,  leav- 
ing it  there  until  saturated.  To  de- 
termine whether  the  acid  comes  from 
the  lip  or  from  the  gums  insert  two  pieces 
of  litmus  paper  separated  by  any  im- 
permeable substance  which  does  not  af- 
fect the  reaction.  The  reaction  should  be 
taken  before  rinsing  the  mouth,  as  in  this 
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way  only  do  we  obtain  true  informa^m 
08  to  the  condition  prea«nt  at  the  Hme." 
[Italics  mine.] 

If  Dr.  Miller  knew  that  the  litmus 
test  was  "not  always  reliable,"  why,  in 
the  March  Cosmos,  pages  228  and  229, 
does  he  report  fifty-two  litmiu  tests  on 
various  patients  and  twenty-five  made  by 
Mr.  Bnisendorf?  If  litmus  is  "not  al- 
ways reliable"  in  determining  the  prac- 
tical acidity  or  alkalinity  of  the  saliva, 
would  not  all  the  deductions  made  from 
thme  seventy-seven  tests  be  valueless 
— or  at  least  misleading  from  a  person 
of  such  authority  as  Dr.  Miller? 

As  a  further  proof  of  this  inadequacy 
of  litmus,  if  anyone  will  make  a  1 : 20«- 
000  water  solution  of  (Kahlbaum's  or 
Merck's)  acid  sodium  phosphate,  he  will 
find  that  it  will  neither  turn  blue  litmus 
red  nor  red  litmus  blue.  And  yet  if  a 
tooth  be  placed  in  this  solution,  at  the 
end  of  from  ten  to  twenty  days  the 
enamel  will  be  translucently  whitened, 
softened  to  the  cut  of  a  lancet,  and  In 
some  cases  corroded,  especially  where  the 
enamel  cuticle  has  been  ground  off  and 
the  spot  polished.  In  fact,  a  1:20,000 
solution  of  acid  sodium  phosphate  in 
most  of  the  tests  will  act  more  vigorously 
than  a  1 : 20  or  1 : 2000  solution  of  the 
same  salt.  The  fact  that  a  weak  acid 
will  sometimes  accomplish  what  a  strong 
acid  cannot  will  be  dwelt  upon  later. 

In  the  July  Cosmos,  page  678,  Dr. 
Miller  says  at  length:  "While  I  am 
therefore  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that 
tests  of  saliva  made  by  litmus  may  not 
always  be  reliable,  I  do  not  see  how  a 
stricter  observance  of  this  fact  could 
have  materially  modified  the  results  of 
my  investigations,  since  I  was  not  deal- 
ing with  general  but  with  local  defects, 
in  which  the  general  condition  of  the 
saliva  is  not  of  primary  importance." 
[Italics  mine.]  ".  ,  .  The  question  to 
be  solved  is  this :  If  we  add  the  dibasic 
sodium  phosphate  to  a  solution  of  the 
acid  sodium  phosphate  or  of  the  acid  cal- 
cium phosphate  until  the  solution  turns 
red  litmus  paper  blue  or  until  the 
reaction  of  the  acid  salts  is  obscured,  do 
these  salts  still  retain  their  action  on  the 
tissues  of  the  tooth  ?"  He  then  shows  a 


series  of  experiments  on  dentin  Bectiuis 
with  the  acid  and  basic  {rfiosphatee  ttut 
conclusively  prove  that  where  there  is 
enough  basic  j^oephate  in  a  solutioo  of 
acid  phosphate  to  turn  red  litmus  blue, 
there  is  no  action  on  the  dentin.  As 
Br.  Miller  says,  **Thia  question  cannot 
be  answered  by  theoretical  dedactions." 
(July  Cosmos,  page  679.) 

For  some  time  past  I  have  been  eiperi- 
mentiog  on  the  effect  of  a  similar  mix- 
ture of  acid  soditmi  phosphate  and  basic 
soditmi  phosphate  on  tooth  enamel,  and 
I  know  that  not  only  is  Dr.  Miller  right 
in  his  exclusion  that  an  acid  phosphate 
mixture  modified  by  a  basic  phosphate 
mixture  to  the  point  of  turning  led  lit- 
mus blue  and  blue  litmus  red  would  not 
hurt  enamel,  but  I  would  say  further 
that  a  mixture  of  acid  sodium  phosphate 
with  so  small  an  amount  of  the  basic  so- 
dium phosphate  as  not  to  blue  the  color 
of  red  litmus  paper  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree may  still  have  no  perceptible  effect 
on  the  enamel  of  the  tooth. 

Test :  A  1  per  cent,  solution  of  acid  sodium 
phosphate  and  a  I  per  cent,  solution  of 
tribasic  sodium  phosphate  were  made.  Of 
these,  38  com.  of  the  acid  salt  solation  wm 
mixed  with  10  ccm.  of  the  basic  salt  solu- 
tion. This  mixture  would  turn  blue  litmng 
red,  but  would  not  in  the  sli^test  degree 
turn  red  litmus  blue.  A  ^eoe  of  natml 
enamel  placed  in  this  solution  kept  at  bodj- 
temperature  for  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  dsvs 
was  absolutely  unharmed,  while  other  pieces 
in  a  I  per  cent,  solution  of  acid  sodium 
phosphate  alone  (Merck's)  were  decalcified 
in  half  the  time. 

Thus  we  have  a  further  proof  of  the 
error  into  which  litmus  may  lead  us.  If 
a  solution  turns  blue  litmus  red  and  fails 
to  change  red  litmus  blue,  the  presump- 
tion according  to  the  litmus  is  that  ttiere 
is  enough  icid  present  to  hurt  the  tooth, 
when  in  reality  the  corroding  action  of 
the  acid  may  be  imder  control.  Thus  the 
litmus  may  be  the  means  of  leading  the 
clinician  or  scientist  astray.  It  is  about 
as  reliable  as  if  the  engineer  of  a  railroad 
did  not  know  whether  the  red  light  nwant 
danger  or  safety. 

For  the  sake  of  those  following  in 
Dr.  Miller's  footsteps,  I  am  glad  that 
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be  admits  in  his  letter  in  the  July 
Cosmos  that  the  litmus  test  is  not  "al- 
ways reliable."  But  if  it  be  not  "always" 
reliable,  how  is  anyone  to  know  when  it 
may  be  relied  upon  and  when  it  may  not  ? 
At  present  we  have  to  confess  that  we 
have  no  means  of  detecting  minute 
quantities  of  acid  in  the  saliva  that  may 
nevertheless  be  sufficient  to  corrode  the 
teeth ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  acid  may 
be  plainly  indicated  and  yet  no  harmful 
action  result. 

DB.  miller's  ABBASIOH  TESTS. 

Dr.  lliller*8  abrasion  tests  with  grit 
powders  and  brush  alone  are  valuable, 
aod  are  no  doubt  accurate,  because  the 
question  of  saliva  acidity  or  alkalinity 
does  not  materially  enter  as  a  factor. 
These  conclusions  agree  almost  absolutely 
with  the  conclusions  of  some  less  ex- 
tensive tests  which  I  made  on  the  subject 
some  two  years  ago,  and  which  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Dental  Brief*  Dr.  Miller 
(July  Cosmos,  page  678)  speaking  of 
my  Dental  Brief  paper  on  abrasion,  says 
that  because  I  said  there  might  be  a 
chemical  as  well  as  a  mechanical  cause, 
and  suggested  acid  calcium  phosphate,  I 
did  not  foresee  that  other  acids  or  acid 
salts  could  also  cause  erosion.  When  I 
wrote  that  article  I  had  found  by  numer- 
ous experiments  that  very  weak  solutions 
of  many  acids  combined  with  a  minimum 
of  abrasion  might  cause  wasting.  I  only 
mentioned  acid  calcium  phosphate  as  one 
of  the  salts  which  caused  decalcification 
with  a  smooth  surface,  and  therefore 
might  possibly  cause  erosion  without 
abrasion.  I  am  at  present  in  doubt  on 
this  possibility.  Very  weak  solutions  of 
lactic  acid  or  acid  sodium  phosphate  will 
also  make  smooth  decalcification  surfaces 
without  abrasion  as  an  adjunct,  and 
there  are  probably  others  yet  to  be  found. 

The  procedure  in  Dr.  Miller's  simple 
abrasion  tests  is  not  questioned,  but  when 
we  come  to  examine  his  tests  of  the 
alternate  action  of  abrasives  and  acids 
on  the  teeth,  his  technique  is  open  to 
qu^tion.   For  instance,  on  pages  117- 

•  See  Dental  Brief,  vol.  xi,  page  279. 


122  of  the  February  Cosmos  he  gives 
twenty-three  experiments  on  the  alter- 
nate effect  of  acids  and  abrasives  on 
teeth;  solutions  of  tartaric,  oxalic,  lactic, 
citric,  sulfuric,  phosphoric,  and  hydro- 
chloric acids  are  used  in  from  1  to  10 
per  cent,  solutions.  In  Dr.  Miller's 
simple  friction  tests  he  took  pains  to  ap- 
proximate normal  conditions,  while  in 
these  acid  tests  he  has  used  solutions  that 
could  not  possibly  be  found  naturally  in 
the  mouth.  Should  he  not  at  least  have 
reduced  his  solutions  to  a  point  where 
they  could  be  tasteless?  If  1  part  lactic 
acid  to  2000  parts  of  water  be  very  per- 
ceptible to  the  taste,  and  if  1  part  lactic 
acid  to  1000  parts  of  saliva  be  notice- 
able to  the  taste,  it  follows  that  the 
strong  solutions  used  render  all  of  the 
acid  abrasion  tests  open  to  question,  and 
before  reliable  data  can  be  had  on  the 
subject  they  will  all  have  to  be  repeated 
with  solutions  that  could  be  normally 
found  in  the  mouth.  While  some  strong 
acids  will  unquestionably  corrode  where 
a  weaker  solution  will  not,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  with  some  acids  a 
weaker  is  more  corrosive  than  a  stronger 
solution.  For  instance,  if  a  tooth  be 
placed  in  pure  anhydrous  sulfuric,  lac- 
tic, valeric,  or  butyric  acid,  it  will  stay 
unharmed  for  days  and  weeks  at  a  time, 
but  a  1 : 10,000  or  1 : 20,000  lactic  acid 
and  1 : 5000  valeric  or  butyric  acid  will 
perceptibly  attack  both  enamel  and  den- 
tin. 

In  March  Cosmos,  page  229,  Dr. 
Miller  says  that  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of 
acid  sodium  phosphate  acted  upon  a  sec- 
tion of  a  tooth  for  six  weeks  without  pro- 
ducing the  slightest  visible  effect  upon 
either  enamel  or  dentin.  He  also  says 
that  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  acid  so- 
dium phosphate,  acting  for  a  year,  only 
superficially  disintegrated  the  external 
surface  of  a  sound  tooth.  I  have  found, 
in  experimenting  with  this  salt  in  1 
per  cent,  and  5  per  cent,  watery  solu- 
tions, that  the  acid  sodium  phosphate 
does  not  attack  the  enamel  so  as  to 
roughen  it,  but  leaves  it  translucently 
white  and  smooth.  This  has  also  been 
the  experience  of  Dr.  Kirk.  This  very 
mildness  of  the  action  of  the  acid  sodium 
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ph(Kphate  is  just  the  action  that  would 
make  smooth  erosion  with  a  minimum  of 
abrasion,  and  Dr.  Miller  must  have  been 
looking  only  for  the  corrosive,  harsh  ac- 
tions of  hia  5  to  10  per  cent,  solutions 
when  he  wrote  in  March  Cosmos,  page 
229,  *^ith  my  present  understanding  of 
the  subject  I  have  some  difficulty  in 
recognizing  the  acid  sodium  phosphate  as 
a  potent  agent  in  the  process  of  chemical 
abrasion,  because  of  its  comparatively 
slight  action  upon  the  hard  tissues  of  the 
tooth."  He  certainly  overlooked  the  pos- 
sible mild,  smooth,  deteriorating  action 
on  the  enamel  of  very  weak  solutions  of 
acid  sodium  phoBphate,  acid  calcium 
phosphate,  or  lactic  acid,  when  he  said 
in  March  Cosmos,  page  246,  "Acids  in 
general,  especially  in  the  strength  in 
which  they  occur  in  the  mouth,  cannot 
produce  wasting."  But  one  fact  par- 
tially explains  Dr.  Miller's  differences  in 
observation :  1 : 20,000  acid  sodium 
phosphate  will,  in  many  instances,  more 
deeply  and  effective^  cut  tooth  enamel 
than  1  part  to  20.  I  here  give  a  few 
tests,  chosen  from  the  many  that  I  have 
repeatedly  tried,  which  I  should  be  glad 
if  Dr.  Miller  or  any  others  who  are  in- 
terested would  repeat  for  verification. 

THE  WRITEE'S  tests  ON   CORROSION  OF 
ENAMEL  BY  ACID. 

The  following  tests  on  corrosion  of 
enamel  by  acid  were  made  on  teeth  in- 
cased iu  rubber  tubing  tied  at  the  end 
near  the  tip  of  the  root.  A  point  of 
enamel  was  left  exposed.  By  pressing 
the  rubber  back,  absolute  comparison  of 
exposed  and  protected  enamel  could  be 
made  at  any  time.  The  teeth  before 
they  were  used  were  -first  washed  and 
kept  for  a  week  in  50  per  cent,  alcohol 
and  glycerin.  During  the  tests  the 
enamel  was  not  only  examined  macro- 
scopically  for  color  changes  or  roughen- 
ing, but  it  was  also  tested  with  a  sharp 
lancet  to  see  if  its  resisting  strength  was 
being  undermined  by  the  effect  of  the 
acid.  The  tests  were  made  with  C.  P. 
acid  sodium  phosphate  obtained  from 
Merck's  and  also  from  Kahlbaum's 
laboratories.  The  enamel  cuticle  seemed 


to  protect  some  teeth  more  than  othere. 
Some  teeth  only  corroded  on  the  edge  of 
the  enamel  that  had  been  battered  by 
mastication  or  where  the  enamel  had  been 
cut  with  a  stone  and  polished.  Some 
showed  a  smooth  surface  that  seemed 
normal  except  when  cut  by  the  lancet, 
while  others  gave  a  white,  soft,  paint- 
like surface  that  was  easily  scaled  off. 

Teeth  rubber-protected  except  for  a  smsll 
portion  of  projecting  enamel  were  placed  in 
acid  sodium  phosphate  Bolutions  of  5  per 
cent,,  2  per  cent.,  1  per  cent.,  and  1 : 500  re- 
spectively. Each  solution  was  in  amount 
about  200  ccm.  They  were  put  in  sealed  jan 
and  placed  in  a  culture  oven  at  body  tem- 
perature. After  seventeen  hours'  immersion 
all  these  teeth  had  smooth,  white,  polished, 
decalcified  surfaces  which  when  dried  ap- 
proached the  nonoal  appearance.  Later,  a 
tooth  was  placed  in  1 : 20.000  solution  of  add 
sodium  phosphate.  At  the  end  of  fourteen 
hours  the  first  signs  of  corrosion  were  notice- 
able. This  was  polished  off  with  stone  and 
polisher.  Eight  hours  later  it  was  examined, 
when  unmiatakable  whitening  of  the  polished 
part  was  noticeable.  In  two  days  decalcifi- 
cation occurred  that  could  be  easily  pared 
with  a  lancet.  In  ten  days  it  was  badly  cor- 
roded, with  a  smooth,  white  surface. 

In  some  other  tests  a  5  per  cent.,  1 : 2000 
and  1 : 20,000  solutions  were  used  simultan- 
eously. At  the  end  of  eight  hours  the  tooth 
in  the  5  per  cent,  solution  showed  unmis- 
takable signs  of  decalcification,  while  the 
1 :  2000  and  1 :  20,000  solutions  showed  no  de- 
calcification. At  the  end  of  twenty-four 
hours  the  tooth  in  the  5  per  cent,  solution 
still  showed  progressive  signs  of  decalcifica- 
tion, the  tooth  in  the  1 : 20,000  solution  abo 
sbowed  positive  decalcification,  while  the  tooth 
in  the  1 : 2000  solution  remained  apparently 
untouched.  At  the  end  of  seven  days  the 
tooth  in  the  1 : 2000  solution  still  showed  no 
decalcification,  and  it  was  then  placed  in 
the  1 :  20,000  solution,  and  in  seven  days  more 
it  was  plainly  decalcified,  showing  that  the 
1 :  20,000  acid  sodium  phosphate  solution  de- 
calcified enamel  that  had  withstood  a  1 : 2000 
solution.  Also,  while  the  1 : 20,000  acid  » 
dium  phosphate  solution  did  not  start  as 
quickly  to  decalcify  the  enamel  as  the  1 :  SO 
solution,  the  action  of  the  1 : 20.000  solution 
of  acid  Bodium  phosphate  was  more  uniformly 
progressive,  and  ended  by  cutting  the  enamel 
much  more  deeply  than  the  1 : 20  solution. 

.\s  I  have  before  stated,  enamel  resists 
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the  decalcification  of  acids  or  acid  salts 
most  unevenly  and  erratically.  The  bat- 
tered enamel  at  the  cutting  edge  or  near 
the  point  of  a  cusp  is  usually  attacked 
first,  but  not  always.  Sometimes  one 
tooth  will  resist  a  solution  that  will 
rapidly  attack  another  tooth  of  appar- 
ently just  as  sound  structure,  under  ap- 
parently the  same  conditions.  In  fact, 
the  subject  of  tooth  decalcification  by 
such  acid  solutions  as  may  be  found  in 
the  mouth  is  a  very  large  subject,  and 
much  work  needs  to  be  done  before  an 
authoritative  statement  can  be  made  on 
the  matter. 

The  white  spots  made  by  the  acid 
action  of  acid  sodium  phosphate  or  acid 
calcium  phosphate  are  so  much  like  the 
white  spots  that  frequently  appear  in  the 
mouths  of  many  patients  that  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  acid  sodium  phosphate  or 
acid  calcium  phosphate  may  be  the  cause 
of  the  strangely  appearing  smooth  white 
enamel  surfaces  that  have  so  long  mysti- 
fied us.  The  smooth  erosion  of  the  acid 
phosphate  salts  is  explained  by  Dr.  Kirk 
by  the  fact  that  as  the  acid  phosphate  at- 
tacks the  enamel  surface  it  is  converted 
into  the  basic  phosphate,  which  is  pre- 
cipitated, and  this  necessarily  retards  the 
action  of  the  acid  salt. 

NEED  OF  CONTBOL  TESTS  WITH  SALIVA 
80LUTIOK8. 

Let  us  now  discuss  the  advisability  of 
control  tests  with  saliva  solutions.  On 
pages  115  and  116  of  the  February  Cos- 
mos Dr.  Miller  speaks  as  follows :  "The 
question  has  been  brought  up  as  to 
wluther  solutions  of  acids  in  water  act 
difierently  from  the  same  solutions  in 
saliva.  I  have  only  one  experiment  to 
report  on  this  question.  Teetii  were 
halved  and  the  corresponding  halves  were 
subjected  to  a  semi-saturated  solution  of 
acid  calcium  phosphate  in  water  and  in 
saliva  respectively  for  thirty-four  days. 
The  action  of  the  water  solution  seemed 
to  be  more  intense  than  that  of  the  solu- 
tion in  saliva."  Thus  Dr.  Miller  puts 
aside  the  necessity  for  control  tests  with 
saliva  by  saying  that  the  action  of  the 
watery  solution  is  more  intense  than  the 


saliva  solutions.  He  is  certainly  correct 
in  his  observation,  but  it  falls  far  short 
of  the  true  significance  of  saliva  action. 
Saliva  not  only  retards  the  action  of 
acids,  but  in  many  instances  absolutely 
inhibits  it. 

Take  for  example  Dr.  Miller's  test  of 
the  action  of  carbonic  acid  on  tooth 
structure.  Because,  as  stated  in  Febru- 
ary Cosmos,  page  115,  he  finds  a  tooth 
becomes  decalcified  by  water  charged 
with  COj,  and  because  he  used  a  watery 
solution  of  COj  where  the  gas  bubbles 
passed  the  submerged  tooth  and  corroded 
it  in  four  days  (March  Cosmos,  page 
336),  he  conclude  that  "carbonic  acid 
attada  both  dentin  and  enamel  vigor- 
ously"  (page  246).  Unquestionably  a 
watery  solution  of  COj  will  decalcify 
tooth  structure,  but  to  argue  from  that 
that  COj  from  the  lungs  or  the  CO,  in 
the  saliva  would  also  cut  the  teeth  would 
be  to  prove  Nature  guilty  of  a  foolish 
oversight.  If  CO,  either  in  the  saliva 
or  from  the  breath  could  decalcify 
enamel,  long  before  any  of  us  came  on 
the  earth  there  would  not  be  any  enamel. 
With  that  preliminary  thought  I  made 
the  following  test :  Aji  ordinary  "spark- 
let" siphon  was  used  for  these  experi- 
ments, and  th^  were  carried  on,  as  were 
all  the  teste,  in  a  culture  oven  where  a 
temperature  of  98°  F.  was  constantly 
maintained : 

A  tooth  was  incased  in  rubber  tubing  u 
previouslj  described,  a  small  portion  of  sound 
enamel  being  exposed.  This  was  done  so  that 
the  contrast  between  tbe  expoeed  enamel  and 
the  unexposed  mi^t  be  noted,  ud  tiie  Bnt 
change  could  thus  mora  readily  be  detected. 
Such  a  tooth  was  plaoed  in  the  siphon  with 
about  two  ounces  of  mter,  tiie  contents  of  a 
steel  shell  of  oondensed  (X^  were  disehaiged 
into  the  solution,  and  the  flask  was  ptaioed 
in  a  culture  oven.  At  the  end  of  twen^- 
four  hours  the  tooth  was  taken  out  and  ex- 
amined. The  enamel  showed  distinct  signs 
of  decalcification.  The  same  tooth  was  re- 
placed in  the  flask  and  the  solution  again* 
charged  with  GO*  as  before.  At  the  end  of 
three  days  the  enamel  was  bo  badly  cut  that 
portions  of  it  could  easily  be  scraped  off 
with  the  thumb-nail. 

Then  a  new  rubber-protected  tooth  with  a 
small  portion  of  the  enamel  exposed  was 
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placed  in  the  flask  with  two  ounces  of  saliva, 
a  few  drops  of  cbloroform  being  added  eb 
usual  to  prevent  fermentation,  and  tbe  same 
amount  of  00s  discharged  into  the  solution. 
At  tbe  end  of  four  days  the  tooth  was  re- 
moved and  examined,  and  the  enamel  was 
smooth  and  sound.  A  new  solution  of  saliva 
was  made,  and  was  diarged  with  CO,.  At 
the  end  of  thirty  days  it  was  removed,  and 
the  enunel  was  found  unaffected.  This  same 
tooth,  which  had  withstood  the  concentrated 
action  of  COs  saliva  aolution  for  thirty  days, 
was  then  washed  in  alcohol  to  remove  the 
grease  and  was  placed  in  a  watery  solution 
of  COj;  in  twenty-four  hours  it  was  badly  de- 
calcified, showing  conclusively  that  a  watery 
solution  of  COj  would  in  twoil^-fonr  hours 
cut  an  enamel  that  had  withstood  a  similar 
saliva  solution  of  00i  for  thirty  days. 

These  tests  have  been  repeated  suf- 
ficiently often  to  convince  me  that  my 
observations  &ie  accurate. 

Just  as  saliva  inhibits  the  action  of 
carbonic  acid,  it  also  has  an  inhibitory 
effect  on  many  other  acids.  The  1 : 500 
watery  solution  of  lactic  acid,  at  body 
temperature,  will  cut  and  decalcify  tooth 
enamel  in  thirty  minutes,  while  a  tooth 
can  stay  in  a  1 :500  lactic  acid  saliva  so- 
lution without  roughness  or  apparent 
weakening  of  the  tooth  structure  for 
fifteen  days.  On  the  other  band,  the  in- 
hibitory effect  of  the  saliva  is  overcome 
when  the  lactic  acid  is  present  to  the  ex- 
tent of  1  per  cent,  in  a  saliva  solution, 
and  the  tooth  enamel  is  found  to  be  cut 
in  from  one  to  five  minutes — about  the 
same  length  of  time  as  though  a  1  per 
cent,  watery  solution  of  lactic  acid  had 
been  used.  We  gather  from  this  that 
saliva  has  no  positive  inhibitory  action 
on  such  strong  solutions  of  lactic  acid; 
but  are  such  strong  solutions  of  lactic 
acid  found  normally  in  the  saliva?  A 
1 : 20,000  watery  solution  of  lactic  acid 
in  three  days  has  softened  the  grinding 
surface  of  a  tooth  so  as  to  allow  a  lancet 
to  cut  a  smooth  shaving  from  the  sur- 
face, but  the  part  protected  by  the  enamel 
cuticle  was  apparently  unharmed.  At 
the  end  of  five  days  even  the  cuticle  sur- 
face could  be  scratched,  showing  that  a 
watery  solution  of  lactic  acid  impercep- 
tible to  litmus  or  any  other  test  might 
decalcify  a  tooth  and  make  it  an  easy  vic- 


tim to  abrasion  or  attriti<nL    A  1:6 

watery  solution  of  lemon-juice  equal  to 
about  1  per  cent,  citric  acid  will  decalcify 
tooth  enamel  in  ten  minutes ;  at  the  end 
of  half  an  hour  it  causes  rough  decalci- 
fication ;  while  a  1 : 6  saliva  solution  ol 
lemon-juiee  did  not  cut  tooth  enamel  in 
two  days. 

There  are  many  experiments  that  I 
have  made  showing  the  power  of  saliva 
to  inhibit  the  action  of  acid,  and  yet 
where  such  acid  action  is  inhibited  the 
saliva  may  sometimes  show  violent  acid 
reaction  to  litmus.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that,  while  saliva  will  inhibit  tbe 
action  of  1 : 600  lactic  acid  or  1 : 100  cit- 
ric acid,  it  seems  powerless  to  do  more 
than  slightly  retard  the  action  of  acid 
sodium  phosphate  or  strawberry-juice  in 
their  decalcifying  action  on  tooth  enamel. 
These  tests  were  as  follows : 

A  molar  was  cut  in  halves  lengthwise 
through  the  root  and  enamel.  Each  half  vu 
rubber-protected,  with  small  portions  of 
sound  enamel  and  a  part  of  the  broken  edge 
exposed.  These  were  placed  respectively  in 
50  ccm.  of  a  1 :  2000  and  50  ccm.  of  a  1 : 10,000 
saliva  solution  of  acid,  sodium  phosphate. 
A  few  drops  of  chloroform  were  added  to 
the  saliva  solution  to  prevent  fermentation. 
These  solutions  were  placed  in  air-tight  jais 
in  the  culture  oven,  at  the  temperature  of 
08"  F.  The  enamel  in  the  1 :  2000  saliva  solu- 
tion remained  smooth  and  apparently  hanl 
during  five  days;  at  the  end  of  that  time 
the  lancet  began  to  make  scratches  on  the 
smooth  enamel  surface.  In  eight  days  the 
broken  edges  of  the  enamel  were  white  snd 
distinctly  softened,  while  portions  of  the 
enamel  covered  by  the  enamel  cuticle  could 
be  easily  carved  with  the  lancet.  For  eight 
days  the  cuticle  of  the  tooth  in  the  salivi 
solution  of  1:10,000  sodium  phosphate  pro- 
tected the  tooth,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time 
the  enamel  rods  of  the  broken  enamel  surface 
began  to  show  slight  but  unmistakable  sign* 
of  decalcification.  The  saliva  used  for  this 
test  was  distinctly  alkaline  to  litmus. 

Strawberry  tests:  A  tooth  with  sound 
enamel  was  wetted  with  a  drop  of  salin 
and  plunged  into  a  ripe  strawbertr.  At  the 
end  of  one  and  a  half  hours  it  was  withdrawn, 
washed  in  running  water,  and  dried  with  the 
air-blast.  The  worn  surface  of  the  enamel 
was  decalcified,  but  the  cuticle-protected  sur- 
face was  unharmed.  He  tooth  wm  tba 
wetted  with  more  saliva  and  replaced  in  the 
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stnvberry.  At  the  end  of  four  hours  and 
I  half  it  waa  examined  aa  before,  when  both 
ratide  and  worn  snrftuK  had  lost  their  gloBs 
throogh  decalcification.  A  single  rub  with 
a  napkin,  however,  restored  the  gloss — to  all 
sppearances  as  bright  as  before. 

This  ^owB  how  nnooth  erosion  may 
irise  from  acid  alone  aided  by  the  masti- 
cation of  ordinary  food. 

Two  sound  teeth  were  then  selected  and 
incased  in  rubber  tubing  as  before  described, 
so  that  only  enamel  waa  exposed.  These  were 
placed  respectiTely  in  two  solutions,  one  of 
half  crushed  strawberry  and  water,  Uie  other 
ol  half  strawberry  and  salimi^  with  a  few 
drops  of  chloroform  as  usual  to  prevent  fer- 
mentation. In  fifteen  hours  the  enamel  of 
the  tooth  placed  in  the  watery  solution  was 
badly  cut;  the  tooth  in  the  saliva  solution 
aas  also  cut,  but  not  nearly  to  such  a  de- 
cree, the  saliva  having  somewhat  retarded 
the  action.  In  fiT«  days  both  teeth  were  so 
much  cut  that  the  enamel  of  each  was  mushy. 
I  also  found  that  pure  orange-juice  in  four 
days  made  a  smooth  decaleiflwtiMi  of  enamel 
that  could  be  cut  with  a  lancet;  in  five  days 
white  decalcification  was  visible. 

Bhubarb,  grape-fruit,  and  other  fruit 
acids  are  at  present  under  experimenta- 
tion, but  as  I  have  not  had  time  to  make 
control  saliva  tests,  I  hope  to  report  on 
tbem  later,  as  well  as  on  the  saliva  tests 
of  acid  calcium  phosphate.  In  these 
fruit  tests  I  have  tried  to  use  acid  solu- 
tions such  as  would  ordinarily  be  found 
in  the  mouth.  Of  course,  when  the  acids 
first  enter  the  month  they  are  practically 
fall  strength,  but  ordinarily,  with  a  free 
flow  of  saliva,  any  controlling  action  will 
be  exerted  before  material  decalcification 
can  occur.  Still,  during  the  times  when 
a  fruit  pulp  is  bitten  into  by  the  teeth, 
any  protecting  power  of  the  saliva  can 
exert  very  little  influence,  and  for  that 
Bhort  time  the  teeth  are  exposed  to  the 
unrestrained  action  of  the  undiluted  fruit 
acid. 

In  summing  up  my  paper,  let  me  re- 


iterate that  the  litmus  test  is  unreliable 
because  it  may  not  detect  the  presence 
•in  the  saliva  of  weak  acids  that  can 
nevertheless  cut  the  teeth.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  even  when  it  demonstrates 
markedly  the  presence  of  acid,  such 
demonstration  is  of  little  clinical  or 
scientific  value,  as  the  litmus  does  not  re- 
veal in  the  slightest  degree  whether  the 
acid  indicated  is  controlled  or  is  in  a 
condition  in  which  it  is  free  to  harm  the 
teeth. 

Let  us  further  note  that  the  saliva  has 
decided  powers  of  protecting  the  teeth 
from  acid  decalcification  that  can  hardly 
be  explained  by  its  contained  alkaline 
salts.  It  is  possible  that  this  inhibitory 
action  of  normal  saliva  on  acids  may  fc« 
temporarily  suspended  by  certain  dis- 
eases, or  that  cert^n  fevers,  drying  the 
month  and  stopping  the  flow  of  saliva, 
may  allow  certain  acid  fermentations  to 
cause  decalcification  that  the  presence  of 
saliva  in  the  ordinary  amount  would 
have  controlled.  It  is  possible  that 
potassium  sulfocyanid  or  some  other 
salts  acting  catalytically  on  the  saliva 
may  set  free  the  action  of  acids  or  acid 
salts  that  otherwise  would  have  been  con- 
trolled. Gout  or  rheumatism  may  sus- 
pend the  controlling  action  of  the  saliva 
over  acids,  or  by  letting  loose  acid  phos- 
phate may  by  this  agent  attack  the  teeth, 
for  the  saliva  I  have  tested  does  not  seem 
to  be  able  to  inhibit  the  corroding  action 
of  acid  sodium  phosphate. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  saliva,  instead  of  being  the  cause  of 
tooth  decalcification  as  some  have  sup- 
posed, seems  on  the  contrary  to  be  a  valu- 
able protection  to  the  teeth  against  the 
invasion  of  corroding  acids.  Investiga- 
tion along  this  line  is  very  young,  and 
much  more  is  to  be  desired,  as  greater 
knowledge  concerning  the  ionic  action  of 
saliva,  as  well  as  its  action  as  a  living 
fluid,  will  make  many  problems  clear  that 
are  yet  unsolved. 
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THB  REI;ATlON  OP  DIET  TO  INTKBSTITIAIj  GINGIVITIS. 


Br  Dr.  C.  T.  STOCKWBiI.1..  9prinar««lA.  Hmss. 


(Read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Dental  Society,  June  5,  LM7.) 


I HAVE  two  objects  in  Tiew  in  pre- 
Benting  this  paper.  Firet,  and  per- 
haps foremost,  I  want  to  call  the 
attention  of  this  society  to  the  results  of 
certain  scientific  work  along  varied  but 
related  lines  which,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  world's  history,  afford  something  like 
absolutely  scientmc  data  regarding  the 
science  of  diet.  And  sewndly,  to  point 
out  the  direct  bearing  this  matter  has 
upon  the  problem  of  the  etiology  of  in- 
terstitial gingivitis.  It  does  not  seem 
too  much  to  say  that  the  day  has  at  last 
arrived  when  we  may  know,  really  know, 
something  about  the  antecedents  of  those 
varied  expressions  found  in  the  human 
month  which  pass  under  the  general  term 
of  Riggs'  disease.  In  order,  however, 
that  tMs  statement  may  be  made  good, 
it  is  necessary  that  we  review,  with  some 
detail,  the  new  data  afforded  by  modern 
investigation. 

Before  doing  so,  however,  let  it  be  said 
that  dentistry  performs  a  noble  service 
for  humanity  in  its  double  function  of 
preserving  the  natural  teeth  and  supply- 
ing artificial  dentures  j  for  so  far  as  good 
health  is  concerned,  "The  teeth  are  a 
triumphant  gift  of  provident  Mother 
Nature." 

But,  in  view  of  what  modem  science 
now  teaches,  our  profession  is  offered  an 
opportunity  to  do  a  vastly  greater  work 
than  heretofore;  a  mission,  in  fact,  is 
offered  it,  worthy  the  highest  human 
effort.  And  it  seems  peculiarly  fitting 
that  the  dental  profession  should  take  its 
proper  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  great 
mother  profession  in  disseminating  this 
new  knowlec^  with  reference  to  the 
science  of  diet ;  for  now,  as  never  before, 
diet  is  recognized  as  the  fundamental 
and  controlling  factor  of  the  public 


health.  The  controlling  factor  it  is  sud, 
please  note.  There  are  many  factors, 
it  is  true,  in  the  matter  of  health.  Bat 
it  is  nevertheless  coming  to  be  aa»pted 
that  a  proper  diet  is,  fundamentally,  the 
controlling  factor.  AH  others  are  snb- 
sidiary. 

Now  it  follows,  of  course,  that  if  ve 
are  to  appreciate  and  improve  our  oppor- 
tunity and  privilege  of  having  a  put  in 
this  great  mission,  we  must  first  acquaint 
ourselves  with  the  data  of  modem  Imowl- 
edge.  Having  this  knowledge,  we  ma; 
then  proceed,  with  at  least  some  degree 
of  accuracy,  in  all  our  intimate  relations 
with  our  patients,  to  impart  it,  making 
such  special  applications  as  individau 
cases  may  indicate.  And  in  so  doing  we 
may  rest  assured  that  there  will  accrue 
to  the  profession  an  added  dignity,  bring- 
ing with  it  more  of  respect,  good  will, 
and  gratitude  on  the  part  of  our  patioits. 

If  in  the  past  our  work  has  been  un- 
justly regar^d  as  belonging  too  enla- 
sively  to  the  realm  of  the  mechanic  arts, 
it  has  been  largely  so  because  we  han 
failed  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  at 
large  that  there  exists  an  intimate,  im- 
mediate, and  vital  relation  between  good 
teeth  and  good  health;  and  furthermore, 
that  diet,  in  its  nutritive  function,  is 
dratructively  impaired — and  this  in  tnm 
reacts  upon  the  teeth  themselves — ^if  the 
nutritive  process  be  defrauded  of  the  ben- 
efit of  the  proper  fxmction  of  the  teeth. 

But  beyond  the  range  of  what  has  so 
far  been  suggested,  all  of  which  is  more 
or  less  commonplace  to  most  of  us,  there 
lies  a  larger  field  which  should  concern 
us  as  dentists  no  less  than  tiu  matten 
touched  upon.  Sow  a  human  being 
should  eat  his  food  is  surely  very  impor- 
tant. But  what  he  should  eat,  how  mncb, 
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and  why,  is  another  matter  equally  as  im- 
portant. 

With  the  public  at  large  it  is  not  gen- 
erally known  that  a  revolution  is  in  prog- 
ress relative  to  the  science  of  nutrition. 
In  fact,  up  to  the  present  time  the  medi- 
cal world  could  not  boast  of  a  science  of 
nutrition  at  all,  especially  in  reference 
to  the  matter  of  food  values  and  the 
physiological  laws  of  cell  nutrition,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  related  laws  of  the 
transformation  of  energy. 

This  revohition  is  vastly  important 
and  significant  in  its  relation  to  the  pub- 
lic health.  And  when  we  say  that,  we 
touch  upon  the  great  matters  of  the  life 
and  happiness  as  well  as  the  economic 
efficiency^  and  well-being  of  humanity  at 
large. 


MODERN  INVESTIGATIONS  ON  DIET. 

Let  ufl  very  briefly  review  some  of  the 
main  features  of  modem  investigation. 

In  a  purely  physiological  sense  we  may 
say  that  life  is  a  transformation  of  en- 
eigy.  The  potential  energy  resident  in 
food  substance  is  transformed  by  chem- 
ical and  physiological  action  into  cell 
energy;  and  the  manifestation  of  cell 
energy  we  denominate  life.  Life,  as  you 
know,  is  now  regarded  as  univeraal. 
There  is  nothing  in  all  the  universe  that 
can  be  regarded  as  wholly  lifeless.  That 
is  to  say,  the  entire  universe  of  matter 
is  reducible  to  terms  of  energy  in  some 
of  its  varied  forms;  and  energy  is  con- 
ceived to  be  only  a  quality,  or  one  of  the 
qualities,  of  life. 

And  80  the  biologists  tell  us,  "Every- 
thing we  eat,  drink,  or  breathe  is  alive; 
and  these  things  give  to  us  life  because 
Uiey  are  alive,  not  dead."  But  what  we 
term  physiological  or  animal  life,  as  I 
have  said,  is  brought  about  as  the  result 
of  the  transformation  of  energy.  Food 
substances,  in  the  various  forms  in  which 
we  know  tiiem,  are  offered  to  the  cell 
structures  of  our  bodies  by  the  currents 
of  blood  plasma.  By  the  processes  of 
combustion  or  oxidation  of  these  food 
substances  energy  is  liberated,  and  the 
exhausted  cell  structure  is  thereby  and 


therefrom  replenished  or  maintained 
from  day  to  day. 

What,  now,  are  the  food  elements  best 
suited  to  supply  the  system  with  the  re- 
quisite amount  of  energy,  when  we  take 
into  account  the  best  possible  standards 
or  conditions  of  health?  Here  is  the 
vital  problem;  and  it  is  just  here  where 
modem  science  is  coming  to  our  aid 
with  its  vit^  answer. 

A  vast  amount  of  work  has  been  done 
by  the  United  States  Government,  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years,  in  determining 
the  problem  of  food  values.  But  further 
than  this,  and  more  important  still,  va- 
rious scientific  men  have  been  at  work 
along  related  lines,  so  that  today  we  have 
a  body  of  data  and  tabulated  results 
which  compel  attention;  and  this  as  I 
have  said,  is  bringing  about  a  revolution, 
not  only  regarding  the  subject  of  nu- 
trition in  general,  but  also  as  to  the 
sources  of  many  of  the  most  serious  of 
human  ailments. 

For  a  year  or  two  past,  reports  from 
these  varied  sources  nave  begun  to  ap- 
pear— here  a  little  and  there  a  little. 
Papers  have  appeared  in  the  medical 
journals  to  some  extent,  and  more  in 
the  physiological  joumids,  relating  es- 
pecially to  Folin's  physio-chemical  work. 
But  to*  no  one  source  are  we  so  much  in- 
debted, probably,  as  to  the  investigations 
carried  on  for  several  years  past  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Chittenden  of 
Yale  College;  and  his  "Physiological 
Economy  in  Nutrition,"  based  upon 
these  investigations,  would  seem  to  be 
an  epoch-making  book.  To  those,  how- 
ever, of  open  eyes,  the  sources  of  infor- 
mation are  numerous.  The  daily  papers, 
even,  are  now  beginning  to  give  us  hints 
and  part  pictures  of  what  is  going  on. 
For  a  concise  statement  of  some  of  the 
main  features  I  am  indebted  to  reports 
of  a  recent  meeting  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  and  to  diemists  in 
the  employ  of  our  national  government. 

THREE  MAIN  POINTS. 

Perhaps  I  may  best  summarize  these 
reports  by  saying  that  there  are  three 
main  points  upon  which  emphasis  is  laid, 
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two  of  which  are  primary,  and  the  third 
related  or  subsidiary:  First  and  fore- 
most the  proved  fact  that  the  carbohy- 
drates— the  fats  and  sugars — are  the 
energy  producers  in  the  animal  oiganism, 
not  the  proteids,  as  has  been  popularly 
held  to  be  the  case.  The  proteids,  of 
which  meat,  eggs,  cheese,  peas,  beans, 
etc.,  are  representative  elements,  are 
only  needed  for  the  purpose  of  building 
up  and  maintaining  the  equilibrium  of 
tissues.  They  are  never  needed  as  energy 
producers.  Secondly,  oTeresting,  espe- 
cially of  proteid  matraial  or  nitrogenous 
elements.  Thirdly,  insufficient  mastica- 
tion. 

Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  lack  of 
proper  mastication  partly  for  two  rea- 
sons: First,  because  of  the  physiolog- 
ical necessity  that  food  substances,  of 
whatever  nature,  should  be  thoroughly 
masticated,  and  second,  became  if  one 
does  properly  masticate  his  food,  the  ap- 
petite is  found  to  be  well  satisfied  with 
about  one-half  the  quantity  otherwise 
called  for.  Thus  one,  at  least,  of  the 
common  sources  of  human  ills  is  avoided 
quite  easily.  That  is,  the  physiological 
necessity  of  thoroi^h  mastication  is  met, 
and  the  ills  that  follow  overeating  are  at 
least  largely  avoided  by  talcing  the  requi- 
site time  to  properly  masticate  our  food. 

A  further  fact  has  also  been  demon- 
strated by  recent  experimentation.  By 
following  the  rules  of  thorough  mastica- 
tion and  strict  adherence  to  taste-in- 
stinct, the  desire  for  meat-consumption 
almost  entirely  ceases.  The  appetite  no 
longer  seems  to  require  it.  These  ex- 
periments also  show  that  working  power, 
both  physical  and  mental,  is  thereby 
"tremendously  increased." 

Insufficient  mastication  and  overeat- 
ing have  been  preached  against  for  many 
years,  but  so  far  as  the  general  public 
is  concerned,  with  little  or  no  effect. 
Democratic  Americans  pay  little  atten- 
tion to  mere  preaching  anyhow,  of  what- 
ever kind.  In  this  respect  we  are  much 
like  the  Japanese,  who,  when  a  new  re- 
ligion is  presented  to  them  as  superior 
to  their  own,  want  to  know  why  it  is 
better,  and  how  the  fact  can  be  demon- 
strated. 


This,  however,  is  a  strenuous  age,  an 
age  when  energy  or  working  power  is  ai 
a  large  premium ;  and  consequently  the 
human  family  are  now  seeking,  ta  never 
before,  the  sources  of  physieal  andnkeotal 
energy.  And  so  when  scieaoe,  as  it  gu 
do  today,  points  out  the  sources  of  in 
enlarged  personal  energy,  I  predict  on 
the  part  of  the  general  public  a  different 
attitude  in  the  near  future.  Besides,  it 
is  all  a  part,  and  a  very  vital  part,  of  the 
present  general  trendy  viz,  of  prevention 
rather  than  cure  of  disease;  thus  being 
beneficent  in  a  double  sense,  as  ad^ 
greatly  both  to  the  economic  efficiency 
and  to  the  happiness  of  the  hxunan  race. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  to  epitomize, 
in  an  intelligent  way.  Professor  Chitten- 
den's great  work.  No  one,  however, 
can  gain  any  adequate  idea  of  Hob  extent 
and  importance  of  his  work,  and  that  of 
his  associates,  without  a  thorough  and 
careful  person^  study  of  the  ^ok— a 
study  by  and  for  himself. 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  how  a 
human  being  should  eat  hia  food  is  an 
exceedingly  important  matter;  but  what 
he  should  eat,  how  much,  and  why,  is 
another  and  equally  important  matter. 
Professor  Chittenden's  book  ansveiB 
these  vital  questions.  It  shows  how  a 
marked  increase  of  both  physical  and 
mental  efficiency  may  be  acquired.  How 
a  host  of  the  most  distressing  and  fatal 
ills  of  our  modem  life  may  be  avoided. 
It  demonstrates  that  the  older  data  and 
tables  relative  to  the  physiological  re- 
quirements of  the  human  sj^tem  are 
based  upon  false  and  unscientific  concep- 
tions. It  points  out  the  true  function  of 
various  elements  of  food  sul^ances. 
And  it  may  now  be  said,  as  the  result 
of  his  work,  reinforced  by  the  investiga- 
tions of  many  other  men  along  allied 
lines,  that  the  real  function  of  Qie  pro- 
teid elements  of  our  food  supply  is  to 
build  up  and  maintain  the  bodily  weight; 
and  that  we  depend  upon  the  carbohy- 
drates, or  the  fats  and  sugars,  for  our 
working  energy.  Furthermore,  we  now 
know  that  the  mature  human  oi^anism 
will  appropriate  from  the  proteid  supply 
only  what  it  needs — or  approximately 
what  it  needs — ^to  maintain  the  normal 
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bodily  weight.  Canfleqqmtly,  the  over- 
supply  of  these  elements  becomes  a  tax 
and  burden  upon  the  eliminating  organs, 
which  sooner  or  later  are  sure  to  suffer. 
Hence  auto-intoxication  takes  place,  and 
faulty  elimination  soon  follows,  of  both 
of  which  we  have  heard  much  during  the 
past  few  years. 

Another  point  is  involved  here  which 
should  not  be  overlooked.  Note  the  utter 
waste  of  energy  that  is  expended  in  this 
process  of  eliminating  the  surplus  pro- 
teids.  They  are  of  no  earthly  use  in 
the  economy  of  the  animal  organism. 
Indeed,  they  are  far  worse  than  useless. 
Human  efficiency,  in  both  its  physical 
and  mental  aspects,  is  greatly  handi- 
capped thereby.  All  the  work  and  play 
of  tiie  world  depend  upon  the  margin  of 
energy  beyond  the  amount  required  to 
maintain  the  organism  in  normal  equi- 
librium, or  in  good  working  order.  This 
surplus  or  margin  of  energy  beyond  the 
physiological  necessities  of  the  organism 
the  psychologists  call  euphoria.  Eu- 
phoria, then,  is  the  all-important  matter 
in  the  world's  store  of  economic  effi- 
ciency. And  if  a  considerable  portion 
thereof  is  expended  in  the  task  of  elim- 
inating the  non-appropriated  proteid 
material  which  we  put  into  the  system, 
if  is  certainly  an  economic  waste  of  en- 
ergy, and  greatly  hampers  the  efficiency 
of  the  human  race. 

I  wish  to  make  this  point  relative  to 
the  over-supply  of  the  proteid  elements 
of  diet  definite  and  clear.  It  seems  to 
me  vastly  important.  Let  us  get  our 
minds  fixed  once  for  all,  and  firmly, 
upon  this  proteid  over-supply  beyond  the 
needs  of  the  human  system  in  its  at 
least  approximately  determined  equilib- 
rium. Their  name  is  "devil";  and  most 
of  us  are  prasessed.  Let  us  eliminate 
this  demon,  and  in  his  place  substitute 
life  and  life's  achieving  energy. 

EXPERIMENTS  ,  IN  DIET  WITH  ATHLETES 
AND  PROFESSIONAL  MEN. 

Something  might  well  be  said  here, 
did  time  permit,  relative  to  the  results 
of  Professor  Fishers  endurance  tests. 


by  which  he  finds  that  a  non-flesh  diet  is 
more  conducive  to  endurance  than  a  flesh 
diet.  He  had  forty-nine  subjects,  divided 
into  three  divisions.  The  first  class  con- 
sisted of  the  Yale  athletes  accustomed  to 
a  full  flesh  diet.  The  second  class  were 
Yale  athletes  accustomed  to  a  non-flesh 
diet.  In  the  third  class  were*  medical 
men  and  others  of  sedentary  habits  ac- 
customed to  practically  a  non-flesh 
diet.  Invariably  the  non-flesh-eaters,  or 
those  that  were  practically  non-flesh- 
eaters,  won  in  all  the  varied  tests.  Let 
one  -teat,  selected  from  the  large  number, 
illustrate  the  rest.  It  was  between  a 
track  athlete  who  was  a  meat-eater,  and 
a  Yale  professor  who  had  adopted  the 
abstemious  diet  prescribed  by  Professor 
Chittenden.  "The  trial  between  the  two 
was  in  the  arm  contest.  When  the  ath- 
lete had  held  his  arms  in  position  eight 
minutes,  they  began  to  tremble,  and  a 
minute  later  they  began  to  fall,  while  he 
battled  to  hold  them  up.  While  he  was 
succumbing  to  the  strain  his  antagonist 
was  holding  his  arms  as  straight  as  when 
the  two  started  out,  and  he  continued 
to  hold  them  in  position  for  thirty-seven 
minutes" — winning,  as  you  see,  by 
nearly  one-half  hour. 

Of  a  large  amount  of  matter  at  hand. 
I  will  further  cite  here  the  statement  of 
only  one  other  scientific  expert,  then  pass 
on  to  the  application  which  I  propose  for 
your  consideration. 

Dr.  Wiley,  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
chemistry  in  the  agricultural  department 
of  the  United  States,  before  a  legislative 
hearing,  is  reported  as  follows : 

"Lots  of  people  are  vegetarians.  We 
eat  too  much  meat  for  health.  I  have 
voluntarily  cut  down  my  meat  to  one 
meal  a  day,  and  I  do  not  eat  very  much 
at  that.  For  the  sustenance  of  physi- 
cal exertion,  if  you  have  hard  work  to  do, 
there  is  nothing  better  than  starch  or 
sugar.  The  cer^-eating  nations  can  en- 
dure more  physical  toil  than  the  meat- 
eating  nations.  This  is  not  the  accepted 
view,  but  it  is  true.  You  cannot  tire  out 
a  Jap  who  eats  rice.  He  will  draw  you 
all  round  the  town  on  a  pound  of  rice, 
and  be  as  fresh  at  the  close  of  the  day 
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as  when  he  started.  You  could  not  do 
that  on  a  pound  of  meat  to  save  your 
life. 

'There  is  much  more  energy  for  exer- 
tion in  starch  than  meat,  but  by  a  diet 
containing  too  much  starch  in  proportion 
you  starve  the  muscles  and  other 
protein  parts  of  the  body.  The  ration 
which  a  man  naturally  choraes  is  one  part 
of  protein  to  six  and  one-half  of  starch 
and  fat;  and  that  is  the  best  ration  for 
man.  He  gets  his  protein  in  the  wheat, 
beans,  peas,  and  meat ;  his  fat  in  butter 
and  fat  meat,  and  his  carbohydrates  in 
starch,  sugar,  lean  meat,  and  butter.  I 
do  not  think  any  of  them  tend  to  pro- 
duce disease  except  when  long  con- 
tinued." 

These  are  at  least  suggestive  words 
when  we  consider  that  they  come  from 
the  official  head  of  our  national  experi- 
ment stations — a  department  engaged, 
for  many  years  past,  on  the  problem  of 
food  values;  and  as  will  be  seen,  they 
accord  very  fully  with  results  cited  from 
other  sources  along  allied  lines. 

KELATION  TO  DENTISTRY  OF  MODERN 
KNOWLEDGE  OF  FOOD  VALUES. 

What,  now,  is  the  special  application 
of  this  modern  knowledge  to  our  work 
as  dentists?  If  I  am  not  greatly  mis- 
taken there  is  a  wide  field  for  its  careful 
consideration  in  our  specialty. 

To  those  who  for  some  years  past  have 
followed  the  investigations  of  Dr.  Eu- 
gene S.  Talbot  of  Chicago,  and  have 
given  due  attention  to  the  papers  he  pub- 
lished in  the  issues  of  Items  of  Interest 
for  November  and  December  1906,  it 
will  at  once  be  seen  that  there  is  an  im- 
mediate and  intimate  relationship,  so  far 
as  residts  are  concerned,  throughout  the 
whole  group  or  series  of  these  modem  in- 
vestigations. The  constitutional  sources 
of  interstitial  gingivitis  Dr.  Talbot 
traces  to  auto-intoxication;  and  holds 
that  no  radical  cure  can  be  expected 
short  of  the  correction  of  those  consti- 
tutional conditions  which  result  in  auto- 
intoxication. And,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
large,  if  not  the  controlling  element 


in  auto-intoxication  depends  primarily 
upon  a  wrong  system  of  diet — in  other 
words,  upon  an  over-use  of  proteid  ma- 
terial in  the  food  supply. 

Dr.  Talbot  in  his  iiierapeasiB  does  not 
go  into  this  matter  as  it  seems  to  me  he 
might  and  ought  to  have  done.  Thos 
far,  at  least  as  far  as  published  reports 
go,  he  deals  almost  exclusively  with 
elimination,  faulty  and  otherwise.  Thia 
is  surely  well,  as  far  as  it  goes.  But  tiie 
time  has  come  when  he  should  take  &e 
next  logical  stiep— or  at  least  we  may  do 
so,  and  teach  our  patiente  to  avoid  load- 
ing up  their  systems  with  material  which 
so  vitally  needs  to  be  eliminated.  If 
our  patients  can  be  induced  to  do  this, 
we  shall  hear  less  said  in  diagnosis  aboat 
faulty  elimination,  and  we  ^all  ilao 
serve  them  more  worthily  along  the  lines 
of  scientific  prophylaxis. 

I  have  always  believed,  and  now  more 
strongly  than  ever  before,  that  eitemal 
local  conditions  cannot  be  held  solely  re- 
sponsible for  those  varied  expressions 
classed  under  the  general  term  of  ''Bi^ 
disease.''  My  clinical  experience  and  ob- 
servation for  twenty-five  years  teadtes 
me  this ;  and  for  many  years  I  have  giTcn 
special  attention  to  this  feature  of  human 
ills. 

Further  than  this  I  am  now  convinced 
that  no  such  disease  exists  as  '^pyorrhea 
alveolaris."  I  believe  Dr.  Talbot  is 
wholly  right  in  claiming  that  the  duease 
in  question  is  interstitial  gingivitis,  and 
that  all  the  conditions  following  its  in- 
itiation should  be  classed  as  r^ts  or 
expressions  thereof,  not  as  the  disease 
itself  with  which  we  have  to  deal. 

But  it  may  be  said — as  has  dread; 
been  said — Is  not  the  presence  of  pns  a 
sure  sign  of  disease?  'TTou  all  knoT," 
says  Dr.  Talbot,  "that  you  cannot  hare 
pus  infection  in  any  part  of  the  body 
without  an  inflammation.  Treat  joat 
inflammation,  and  the  pus  will  take  care 

of  itself  Treat  your  inte^ 

stitial  gingivitis  and  let  your  pus  alone." 
He  means,  of  course,  that  without  the 
initiative  action  of  the  elements  of  anto- 
intoxication  there  would  be  no  inflamma- 
tion, and  consequently  no  pus,  or  that 
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pathologic  condition  which  we  have  been 
taught  to  name  pyorrhea  alveolaris.  And 
in  treating  the  pus  pockets  simply,  we 
are  beginning  at  the  wrong  end  of  the 
disease,  merely  lopping  ofE  the  symptoms 
and  nothing  more. 

To  my  mind  he  is  entirely  right  in 
this  position.  It  is  the  inflammation, 
not  the  pus,  that  directly  concerns  us  in 
our  treatment  of  these  cases.  But,  in 
the  light  of  the  investigations  referred 
to  in  the  first  part  of  this  paper,  even 
Dr.  Talbot,  in  dealing  simply  with  the 
problem  of  elimination,  has  not  taken 
bold  of  the  positively  right  end  of  the 
disease.  "Treat  your  inflammation,"  he 
envB,  "and  the  pus  will  take  care  of 
itself."  Let  us  go  one  step  farther,  and 
treat  successfully  our  auto-intoxication. 
We  will  then  get  a  step  nearer  the  right 
end  of  the  real  disease,  especially  so  if 
ve  cut  out  from  the  human  system  the 
material  upon  which  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  auto-intoxication  depends. 

Do  not  misunderstand  the  position 
taken  here,  either  by  Dr.  Talbot  or  ray- 
self.  All  local  irritants  that  may  be 
found  ahout  the  teeth  should  of  course 
be  removed.  In  other  words,  the  teeth 
ehould  be  thoroughly  cleansed.  But  by 
BO  doing  do  not  consider  that  the  real 
disease  or  the  specific  inflammation  in- 
volved is  being  treated.  A  deeper  prob- 
lem than  local  irritants  is  involved  in 
cases  that  can  properly  be  called  inter- 
stitial gingivitis.  Local  irritants  are  nu- 
merous enough,  surely;  but  these  alone 
cause  simply  an  irritation  of  the  gums 
and  the  gingival  border  of  the  alveolar 
process,  and  recovery  speedily  follows  the 
removal  of  the  irritant.  These,  however, 
do  not  constitute  our  discouraging,  per- 
sistent, almost  hopeless  cases.  Some- 
thing more  is  involved  in  the  etiology  of 
the  latter.    What  is  it? 

T  believe  Dr.  Talbot  is  entirely  right 
when  he  terms  it  interstitial  gingivitis 
or  deep-seated  inflammation  in  the  alveo- 
lar process,  due,  mainly  to  auto-intoxi- 
caticm;  or,  in  other  words,  due  to  the 
toxic  products  circulating  in  the  blood 
currents.  And  in  the  light  of  modem 
investigation  we  may  now  conclude — 


may  know,  in  fact — that  this  anto-intoxi- 

cation  is  at  least  largely  due  to  the  over- 
use of  the  proteid  elements  of  the  food 
supply. 

Overeating  in  itself  is  undoubtedly  in- 
volved as  a  cause,  whatever  one  may  eat ; 
but  if  there  be  an  over-use  of  the  carbo- 
hydrates simply,  the  system  is  taxed  far 
less  seriously  in  getting  rid  of  the  excess, 
the  surplus  being  largely  converted  into 
certain  forms  of  gas,  and  thus  easily 
eliminated.  But  with  the  proteid  sur- 
plus the  facts  are  entirely  different.  The 
mature  human  being  will  appropriate 
only  about  two  ounces  of  proteid  material 
per  day.  Most  of  us  take  into  our  sys- 
tems a  much  larger  quantity  than  that. 
This  non-appropriated  surplus  must  be 
eliminated  somehow,  and  as  a  natural 
result,  the  lungs,  skin,  bowels,  and  kid- 
neys are,  in  any  case,  vastly  overworked. 
Sooner  or  later  the  vital  forces  are  weak- 
ened, function  becomes  faulty,  putrefac- 
tive fermentation  takes  place,  poisonous 
elements  are  evolved,  the  blood  currents 
are  loaded  with  the  agents  of  irritation, 
and  a  condition  exists  which  is  well 
termed  auto-intoxication. 

What  follows?  Naturally  and  inevit- 
ably there  follows  a  train  of  pathologic 
conditions  leading,  first  of  all,  quite 
likely,  to  interstitial  gingivitis;  for  the 
peculiar  structure  and  surrounding  con- 
ditions of  the  alveolar  process  make  this 
tissue  the  most  vulnerable  point  of  at- 
tack. 

Thence,  if  not  arrested,  the  various 
forms  of  rheumatism,  gout,  Bright's  dis- 
ease, etc.,  may  reasonably  be  expected 
to  appear  in  due  and  characteristic  form. 
I  presume  that  many  of  you,  like  myself, 
have  seen  some,  if  not  many,  of  these 
typical  cases  of  so-called  pyorrhea  alveo- 
laris gradually  progress  in  the  course  of 
years  to  that  stage  where  the  gouty  forms 
of  rheumatism  and  Bright's  disease  were 
clearly  apparent;  and  this  condition  has 
come  about  in  spite  of  all  you  or  anyone 
else  did,  or  could  do,  to  prevent  it  by 
merely  external  treatment.  We  began  at 
the  wrong  end  of  the  disease.  We  failed 
to  get  back  of  the  pus  pockets  with  onr 
methods  of  relief. 
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And  here,  as  Dr.  Talbot  has  not  failed 
to  point  out,  the  well-informed  dentist 
may  do  the  patient  and  the  family  phy- 
sician a  great  service  by  calling  the  phy- 
sician's attention  to  the  early  stages  of 
a  systemic  condition  which,  if  neglected, 
will  lead  ultimately  to  a  conAagration. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  in  this  con- 
nection, that  according  to  the  laws  of  de- 
velopment, the  alveolar  process  is  exceed- 
ingly sensitive  to  the  influence  of  in- 
flammatory disease.  The  bloodvessels 
extending  through  this  tissue  are  con- 
ducted in  a  tortuoua  manner,  thus  inter- 
fering with  the  return  circulation.  It  is, 
as  Dr.  Talbot  shows,  an  "end  organ/'  an 
organ  through  the  structure  of  which  the 
blood  passes  and  is  restricted  in  its  re- 
turn. Hence  disease  or  changes  in  nutri- 
tion more  readily  take  place. 

Let  the  blood  currents,  then,  become 
loaded  with  an  irritating,  poisonous 
agent — "stasis  may  very  easily  result  and 
the  arterial  walls  become  diseased."  A 
degenerative  process  or  retrograde  meta- 
morphosis is  established,  which  means 
the  sure  destruction  and  loss  of  tissue 
if  not  speedily  and  effectively  checked. 
And  surely  the  rationally  fundamental 
way  to  check  this  trouble  is  to  correct, 
not  faulty  elimination,  but  rather  the 
faulty  habits  of  diet.  In  so  doing  the 
various  organs  of  elimination  and  their 
functions  will  readily  take  care  of  them- 
selves. 

Dr.  Talbot,  in  his  suggestions  as  to  the 
treatment  of  interstitial  gingivitis,  puts 
the  emphasis  upon  aiding  Nature  in  her 
eliminating  processes.  This  is  well  as  re- 
gards the  sources  of  immediate  relief. 
But,  in  the  light  of  such  scientific  facts 
as  I  have  tried  to  present,  for  permanent 
i*elief  we  must  go  a  step  farther ;  we  must 
seek  not  only  to  relieve,  but  we  must 
protect  the  system  from  the  irritative 


agents  which  result  in  auto-intoxication. 
And  here  we  find  onrselves  confronted 
with  the  inevitable  fact  of  an  over-snpplr 
of  the  proteids  in  the  food  material 

COXCLUSIOKS. 

Here,  it  seems  to  me,  we  have  a  new 
opportimity  opening  before  us — a  new  era 
glimpsing  the  fnture.  Let  us  be  as  con- 
scientious and  thorough  as  ever  along  the 
lines  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Smith  and 
others.  Absolute  cleanliness  and  massage 
of  the  gums  are  still  the  ideals  in  eiier- 
nal  treatment.  But  although  this  be  done 
as  faithfully  and  as  well  as  is  possible, 
there  still  remains  a  latent,  sabmerged 
fire  which,  in  many  cases  at  least,  is  not 
reached.  We  must  go  deeper.  We  mmi 
banish  the  material  upon  which  it  feed^. 

It  follows,  then,  that  in  the  excess  of 
the  proteid  elements  of  our  food  supply 
beyond  the  demands  of  the  system  in 
maintaining  itself  in  good  woricing 
order,  we  find  a  prolific  source  of  auto- 
intoxication, together  with  its  long  train 
of  human  ills,  including  interstitial  gin- 
givitis. This  being  true,  the  course  of 
therapeusis  is  both  plain  and  simple. 

Many  of  our  scientific  men  are  sajing 
today  Uiat  more  real  harm  comes  to  the 
human  family  from  inten.perate  eating 
than  from  intemperate  drinking;  and 
modern  science  shows  how  this  may  Tell 
be  so.  Our  bodies  are  but  the  macbineir 
of  our  souls,  and  we  get  out  of  them 
sentially  what  we  put  into  them. 

It  was  said  of  a  certain  man  Hat  he 
lived  very  much  in  his  head.  Of  others 
it  may  be  said  that  they  live  in  their 
hearts ;  while  of  too  many  of  us  the 
stomach  seems  to  be  the  chief  place  of 
abode.  There  is  a  difference!  The 
finer,  purer,  sweeter  airs  of  life  and 
health  are  higher  up; 
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WANTED  I— A  PATHOIiOGICAIi  8EKSB. 


JAMES  TRUMAN,  D.D.S.,  Phlladclpkla,  Pa. 


(Read  before  the  Northeastern  Dental  Association,  at  Its  snnoal  meeting,  Boston, 

Mass..  October  17,  1906.) 


THE  average  practitioner  would  nat- 
urally consider  this  sense  a  super- 
fluous want  in  dentistry.  The  low- 
est man  in  the  dental  college  class  is 
supposed  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  im- 
portance of  pathology  in  connection  with 
his  specialty.  While  this  is  tme,  the 
man  with  a  clear  pathological  intuition 
is  seemingly  a  rare  production  in  our 
ranks,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  serious 
mistakes  presented  in  aJmoet  every  line 
of  dental  operations. 

To  observe  the  average  practitioner  at 
work  it  would  seem  as  though  the  great 
effort  was  to  gain  time  for  other  oper- 
ations and  to  get  rid  of  the  patient  as 
quickly  as  possible,  regardless  of  the 
pathological  sequelse  that  may  result. 

The  operative  man  intent  on  finishing 
his  fillings  has  no  thought  of  the  many 
things  that  might  happen  to  his  patient 
as  the  result  of  his  excavating  and  drill- 
ing. The  "extension  for  prevention"  ab- 
surdity has  taken  such  a  deep  hold  on 
some  minds  that  they  will  proceed  to  cut 
a  pinhead  cavity  to  the  limit  of  the 
bonndaiy  of  the  approximal  surface,  and 
then,  not  satisfied,  will  begin  to  remove 
about  half  the  sulci  of  the  occlusal  sur- 
face. They  have  no  memory  for  the  his- 
tological fact  that  they  are  removing  a 
large  portion  of  the  enamel  shield  and 
substituting  therefor  a  metal  conductor, 
irritating  urough  thennal  shocks  the  cut 
ends  of  the  protoplasmic  contents  of  the 
tubes,  and  inviting  thereby  subsequent 
irritation  and  ultimately  congestion  of 
the  pulp,  possibly.  The  patient  com- 
plains of  pain  on  taking  hot  and  cold 
drinks,  but  the  soothing  answer  comes 
that  it  will  soon  quiet  down,  and  it 
does,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 


quiet  means  that  the  pulp  has  died.  Have 
operators  the  privilege  of  thus  abusing 
and  deceiving  patients? 

Again,  under  the  same  dictum  from 
high  authority  the  operator  will  cut  away 
the  cervical  border  of  the  tooth,  removing 
all  the  remaining  enamel,  tearing  away 
the  peridental  membrane,  all  the  cemen- 
tum,  and  forming  a  cavity  in  the  dentin. 
He  has  accomplished  two  processes  of  dis- 
turbance here :  one,  the  irritation  of  the 
peridental  membrane,  inviting  bacterial 
invasion;  and  the  other,  irritation  from 
the  metal  in  contact  with  the  peripheral 
ends  of  the  dentinal  tubes.  There  still 
remains  a  third :  he  has  created  a  pocket 
for  the  collection  of  organic  matter,  the 
development  of  pathogenic  bacteria,  and 
eventually  the  possibility  of  pyorrheal 
conditions  and  recession  of  the  gingivae. 
Is  this  the  best  work  dentistry  can  per- 
form in  this  the  twentieth  century? 

The  cry  has  gone  out,  "The  pulp  is 
no  longer  of  any  value  in  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  tooth,"  and  right  and  left,  men 
are  destroying  pulps  in  healthy  teeth 
under  various  pretexts.  The  man  who 
teaches  that  the  pulp  has  lost  its  func- 
tion from  old  age — which  may  not  be  de- 
fined by  years — is  not  educated  to  the 
standard  of  the  modern  dental  curric- 
ulum. The  loss  of  the  pulp  means  the 
death  of  two-thirds  of  the  tooth.  The 
remaining  third  may  be  made  up  of  the 
enamel — ^which  in  my  opinion  loses  its 
slight  remaining  hold  on  vitality  by  the 
loss  of  its  nervous  connections — and  the 
cement,  the  latter  being  constrained  to 
contend  with  dead  bone  (dentin)  on  the 
one  side,  and  an  overworked  membrane, 
from  which  it  receives  its  nutrition,  on 
the  other.  Eventually  in  after  years  the 
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tooth  gradually  becomes  unable  to  resist 
euTironmental  iii!fluences,  and  rapidly  de- 
generates and  disappears.  The  dentist 
then  congratulates  himself  that  years 
hare  supervened  since  he  operated,  and 
it  is  therefore  no  fault  of  his  that  that 
tooth  has  gone  the  way  of  all  humanity. 

Then  the  *T>ridge  worker**  begins  when 
the  operative  dentist  has  completed  his 
work.  He  must  hare  an  abutment,  or 
two.  of  them,  but  as  two  are  not  always 
available,  one  must  subserve  his  purpose. 
If  it  be  a  bicuspid,  he  makes  a  peg  of 
it  and  then  crowns  it  with  gold.  He 
may  or  may  not  have  devitalized  the  pulp 
(he  will  call  it  the  "nerve"),  but  that  is 
immaterial,  as  he  is  indifferent  to  any 
immediate  suffering  of  the  patient.  If  it 
be  a  molar  in  the  lower  jaw,  he  has 
learned  by  experience  that  the  grinding 
off  of  the  enamel  means  eventually  the 
death  of  the  pulp,  bo  that  organ  is  at 
once  devitalized.  He  then  imdertakes 
to  make  it  good  by  removing  the  dead 
pulp.  He  cannot  do  this  effectively  in 
the  anterior  canals,  so  consoles  himself 
with  the  reflection  that  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  abscess  sets  in,  and  a  '^sA 
cold'*  will,  in  any  event,  cover  his  sin  of 
omission  and  commission. 

I  have  in  view  one  case  in  which  a 
lady  sought  my  advice  in  regard  to  a 
bridge  on  the  lower  jaw,  to  be  attached 
to  a  canine.  It  was  demonstrated  to  be 
impossible.  If  it  ever  was  attempted 
it  would  result  in  serious  pathological 
disturbance.  At  my  suggestion  she  con- 
sulted one  of  the  best  bridge  workers 
in  the  United  States,  and  he  confirmed 
the  view  given.  She,  however,  went  to 
another;  the  bridge  was  made  and  for 
a  year  or  more  it  remained  comfortable ; 
then  began  very  serious  pathological 
trouble,  medical  attendance,  great  suffer- 
ing, and  flnal  loss  of  the  bridge.  Is  this 
an  unusual  type  ? 

The  cry  has  gone  abroad,  "Shall  it  be 
whole  bands  or  half-bands  ?"  A  few  even 
will  be  heard  insisting  on  no  bands. 
Nature  is  very  kind,  and  will  permit 
average  ignorance  to  meddle  at  will  with 
the  tissues  of  the  body.  No  other  reason 
will  explain  the  occasional  tolerance  per- 


mitted in  the  case  of  bands  and  half- 
bands.  By  all  the  laws  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge  a  band  should  Booner  or 
later  cause  the  destruction  of  the  peri- 
dental membrane.  For  reasons  already 
alluded  to,  on  cutting  below  the  cervical 
border  there  is  every  opportunity  here 
given  for  the  development  of  pathogenic 
bacteria  with  their  irritating  toxins,  with 
the  result  that  an  artificial  pyorrheil 
pocket  is  established.  It  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time,  in  my  opinion,  when  all 
teeth  so  treated  will  be  lost.  It  is  there- 
fore not  a  question  of  whole  bands  or 
half -bands,  but  all  bands  should  be  rele- 
gated to  the  scrap-heap. 

It  may  be  a  subject  for  inquiiy 
whether  tiie  average  dentist  ever  consid- 
ers bis  patient  when  he  rams  the  clamp 
down  on  the  peridental  membrane;  or 
whether  he  ever  takes  a  thought  of  how 
it  feels  when  he  gives  an  extra  twist  to 
the  ligature.  Neither  does  he  regard 
the  effect  of  time — as  to  what,  after  s 
couple  of  hours  of  torture,  may  be  the 
subsequent  result.  He  forgets  that  he 
may  have  started  a  pathological  border 
upon  that  tooth  eventually  to  end  in  its 
destruction.  How  many,  may  it  be 
asked,  take  the  precaution  to  use  antisep- 
tic measures  after  each  operation?  The 
answer  must  be  left  to  the  conscience 
of  each  individual.  The  dental  worid 
of  1850  knew  very  little  of  peridental 
lesions,  certainly  not  from  clamps,  liga- 
tures, separators,  etc. 

The  Editor  of  the  Dental  Cosmos, 
in  an  editorial  article  (July  1906)  in 
quoting  the  writer  of  this  essay  in  regard 
to  the  latter  having  contended,  in  a  pre- 
vious article,  that  the  good  men  of  1850 
taught  the  same  methods  in  shaping 
cavities  as  the  modern  exponents  of  "ex- 
tension for  prevention,**  goes  on  to  ex- 
plain the  difference — viz,  that  "The  good 
men  of  1850  may  have  known  hov  to 
shape  and  fill  cavities,  but  the  good  men 
of  today  know  why,  and  the  difference 
between  the  how  and  the  why,  in  this 
case  at  least,  is  just  the  difference  1»- 
tween  empiricism  and  science." 

The  Editor  would  find  few  to  object 
to  this,  but  if  the  good  men  of  1906 
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know  not  only  the  how  but  the  why,  then 
[he  majority  in  the  dental  profession  in 
this  twentieth  century  are  to  be  con- 
demned, and  all,  including  the  Editor 
of  the  Dental  Cosuos^  if  he  practices 
as  he  preaches,  are  to  be  ranked  with 
those  who,  having  received  the  light  of 
the  new  dispensation,  prefer  to  walk  in 
paths  that  lead  physiologically  and  path- 
ologically to  the  injury  of  patients  and 
to  the  discredit  of  the  dental  profes- 
sion. 

In  live  minutes  it  is  impossible  to 
ennnierate  all  the  possible  lesions  that 
the  dentist  may  and  does  produce.  It 
seems  to  the  writer  to  be  time  to  sound 
the  note  of  warning,  and  plead  for  a 


broader  intelligence  in  all  that  concerns 
the  entire  human  organism.  Partial 
culture  in  dentistry  is  a  thing  of  the  past, 
or  should  be,  but  with  thoroughness  must 
be  inculcated  a  power  to  think.  I  repeat, 
therefore,  that  what  is  most  demanded 
in  dentistry  today  is  not  a  higher  en- 
trance qualification  or  a  broader  curric- 
ulum, but  an  ability  to  grasp  the  essen- 
tials of  disease,  to  follow  from  cause  to 
effect — in  other  words,  to  cultivate  a 
pathological  sense  that  may  enable  the 
operator  to  mentally  grasp  with  clear 
prescience  the  results  that  may  follow  all 
the  operations  we  are  called  upon  to 
perform,  and  the  influence  that  these 
may  exert  upon  the  entire  organism. 


PLATINUM  MATBICES  AND  PURB  GOLD  IK  INLAY  WORK. 


Br  SAHVBL  U.  MeAFBB,  D.D.8..  New  Orleana. 


(Paper  and  clinic  presented  before  tb€  Mississippi  Dental  Society,  at  Meridian,  Miss., 

May  29,  1907.) 


THE  subject  of  gold  inlays  is  now  at- 
tracting more  attention,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  before  the  profes- 
sion, and  with  its  further  development 
and  perfection,  together  with  that  of 
porcelain  fillings,  we  will  be  on  the  verge 
of  a  new  era  in  operative  procedure.  The 
cemented-in  filling  is,  even  now,  marking 
the  passing  of  extensive  cohesive  and 
non-cohesive  gold  and  amalgam  opera- 
tions, and  has  greatly  lessened  the  need 
of  crowns. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  on  the 
i^ubject  and  many  methods  have  been  put 
forward,  and  from  the  fact  that  I  have 
heard  little  or  nothing  about  the  use  of 
(Hire  gold  and  platinum  matrices  I  am 
led  to  believe  that  this  method  is  suf- 
ficiently uncommon  to  warrant  a  brief  de- 
scription, with  the  hope  that  it  will  prove 
of  at  least  passing  interest. 

The  superiority  of  a  melted  pure  gold 
solid  inlay  compared  with  one  made  of 
gold  solder  is,  I  think,  un(|uestionab1e; 
vol,  sxix. — 60 


but  as  much  of  excellence  and  beauty  lies 
in  the  case  of  technique  and  positive- 
ness  of  results  as  in  the  finished  opera- 
tion. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  make  cast  gold 
fillings  of  solder  that  did  not  show  pits 
and  imperfections.  This  is  specially 
true  of  the  more  extensive  or  complex 
fillings  in  which  "boxing"'  and  investing 
are  necessary.  The  pits  and  imperfec- 
tions in  the  flowing  of  the  colder  are  of 
course  due  largely  to  the  incorporation 
of  flux  or  borax  and  oxids  in  the  maa^ 
of  solder.  Whenever  an  investment  is 
necessary  it  is  impracticable  to  stop  the 
soldering  operation  and  cleanse  the 
piece  in  acid,  and  t)efore  the  filling  is 
built  up  you  have  a  ma.*s  of  borax, 
solder,  and  oxid,  with  the  frequent  result 
that  the  solder  fails  to  melt  down  solidly 
and  run  perfectly  into  the  deep  portions. 
Where  a  platinum  matrix  is  used  and  the 
body  of  the  filling  is  made  with  24-karat 
gold  no  oxidation  takes  place,  therefore 
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no  flux  or  borax  is  necessary;  the  pure 
gold  will  melt  down  solidly  and  run 
sharply  into  the  fine  lines  and  well  out 
to  the  marginal  edges.   The  result  is  a 

solid  pure  gold  inlay. 

Some  operators  object  to  platinum  as 
a  material  for  making  matrices  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  harsh  and  intractable. 
I  find  it  no  more  difficult  to  make  plati- 
num matri(^  from  1/500  in.  rolled 
platinum,  properly  annealed,  than  to 
make  them  of  gold.  The  somewhat 
greater  rigidity  of  the  platinum  matrix 
as  compared  with  gold  I  find  a  help 
rather  than  a  disadvantage  in  making  a 
perfect  fit.  It  will  not  warp  or  change 
shape  with  the  slightest  touch,  and  it 
can  be  manipulated  beyond  the  invest- 
ment stage  with  safety,  and  there  is  prac- 
tically no  danger  of  melting  it.  In 
simpler  cases  no  investment  is  necessary 
and  the  matrix  may  be  laid  on  a  soldering 
block  and  filled.  This  method  of  mak- 
ing pure  gold  inlays  with  platinum 
matrices  is  the  same  in  general  principles 
as  that  used  in  any  matrix-solder 
method.  Some  of  the  details  may  be 
stated  as  follows : 

The  cavity  is  given  the  usual  "inlay" 
preparation.  A  model  of  the  cavity  with 
which  to  begin  the  matrix  greatly  facili- 
tates the  operation.  A  small  impression 
tray  is  made  by  bending  into  the  figure 
of  L  or  U,  as  the  case  may  require,  a 
suitable  piece  of  some  thin  metal — N^o. 
30  gage  aluminum  being  good  for  the 
purpose.  Place  the  proper  quantity  of 
impression  material  (lac  or  modeling 
compound)  in  the  tray,  being  careful  to 
avoid  great  excess.  Soften  with  dry 
heat;  have  the  cavity  wet  with  saliva; 
carry  the  tray  into  position  with  the 
dressing  pliers  and  push  it  up  with  the 
points;  hold  it  steadily,  and  then  chill 
it  with  a  jet  of  cold  water.  Do  not  push 
the  surplus  compound  down  around  the 
tooth;  doing  so  will  only  interfere  with 
the  withdrawal  of  the  impression.  Fill 
the  impression  with  quick-setting  zinc 
oxychlorid  cement.  The  advantage  of 
oxychlorid  for  this  purpose  ia  that  it  is 
not  sticky,  like  the  ph(»phate  cements, 
and  can  be  worked  perfectly  into  the 
sharp  lines  of  the  impression.  Sufiicient 


time  must  be  allowed  for  the  eemeot  to 
harden  perfectly.  The  S.  S.  White  Dm- 
tal  Mfg.  Go.  have  recently  gotten  (mra 
preparation  called  "inlay  metal"  which 
fuses  at  so  low  a  temperature  that  it  can 
be  poured  into  a  dental  lac  impression. 
This  may  be  used  to  advantage  where  ex- 
pedition is  necessary.  An  impressioD 
and  cast  of  the  cavity  saves  time  in  the 
end  and  tends  toward  a  better  result  in 
all  extensive  cases — ^those  in  which  cut 
fillings  are  really  indicated. 

Impression  and  cavity  model  are  care- 
fully separated  and  the  latter  is  now 
seated  in  modeling  compound  in  the 
swaging-press  base,  or  if  the  press  he  no[ 
used,  seat  it  in  a  small  block  of  model- 
ing compound  to  facilitate  handling. 
Boiled  platinum  plate  (not  thin  foil)  of 
1/500  in.  thickness,  thoroughly  an- 
nealed, preferably  in  the  electric  oven, 
is  best  for  the  matrix.  A  piece  of  proper 
size  should  be  worked  into  the  cavity 
model  with  the  aid  of  ball  bumisher> 
and  spunk,  care  and  frequent  annealiog 
being  necessary.  If  a  tear  in  the  bot- 
tom 0CCUI3  it  does  not  matter  specially: 
work  in  a  small  piece  over  it  and  tuk 
it  down  with  a  minute  piece  of  pure 
gold.  It  is  now  swaged  in  the  water- 
bag  press.  This  press  is  not  absolntely 
essential,  but  it  greatly  facilitates  the 
making  of  the  matrix.  The  nutrii. 
however,  can  be  worked  in  with  bumi^- 
ers  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  bring  it  to 
the  final  burnishing  in  the  cavity.  I 
have  not  enough  faith  in  the  accuracy  of 
an  impression  to  finish  a  filling  withonr 
giving  the  matrix  a  final  burnishing  in 
the  cavity  itself.  The  bottom  of  the 
matrix  should  now  be  thickened  with  24- 
karat  gold.  To  do  this,  paint  the  back 
of  the  matrix  axLd  around  the  maiginal 
edges  with  a  paste  composed  of  chalk 
and  rouge  in  equal  parts,  saturated  with 
alcohol.  This  will  keep  the  gold  from 
flowing  out  to  the  margin  or  on  the 
back,  so  that  the  final  burnishing  of  thi- 
margin  may  be  done.  Lay  the  nutrix  on 
a  piece  of  charcoal  and  melt  enough  pnrt 
gold  in  the  bottom  to  stiffen  it.  Give  it 
the  final  burnishing  in  the  cavity.  Trim 
the  edges  of  the  matrix  close  to  ttie  mar- 
gin; nave  scarcely  any  marginal  lap. 
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The  inlay  should  fit  at  the  margin  of 
the  cavity,  not  at  the  overlapping  edge  of 
the  matrix,  and  the  matrix  is  more  per- 
fectly and  comprehensively  burnished 
ffilh  little  or  no  overlapping  surplus  to 
confuse  the  vision  and  interfere  with 
the  insertion  and  removal  of  the  matrix. 
Pure  gold  will  run  sharply  and  clearly 
to  the  very  edge  of  a  platinum  matrix, 
and  not  over  it  if  the  chalk-rouge  paste 
be  properly  applied.  The  final  burnish- 
ing finished,  the  approximal  contour  of 
the  filling  is  built  out  with  wax  in  the 
usual  manner.  A  piece  of  thin  platinum 
foil  is  lightly  burnished  over  the  wax  and 
tacked  on  with  a  warm  spatula,  the  sur- 
plus foil  being  trimmed  off  with  sharp 
scissors  after  it  is  tacked  on.  It  should 
then  be  tried  in  the  cavity  to  be  sure  of 
the  proper  contour.  If  no  previous  sepa- 
ration of  the  teeth  has  been  obtained — 
it  is  very  rarely  necessary  in  this  class 
of  work — eare  should  be  taken  to  let  this 
platinum  foil  boxing  be  a  little  full  at 
the  approximal  contact,  as  the  foil  must 
subsequently  be  poUshed  off. 

Xext  paint  the  outer  surfaces  with  the 
chalk-rouge  paste;  invest,  allow  the  wax 
to  bum  out,  and  melt  in  pure  gold  to 
the  proper  fulness,  using  no  borax  or 
flux  of  any  kind.  If  gold  scraps  be  used 
they  should  be  fi^rst  melted  into  small 
pellets  and  boiled  in  acid.  Pure  gold 
plate  costs  only  a  few  cents  per  dwt. 
more  than  solder,  so  the  additional  coat 
is  nothing  to  consider.  Even  in  exten- 
sive inlays  the  cost  of  the  gold  would 
rarely  exceed  that  of  a  gold  crown  or 
any  other  gold  operation. 

The  approximal  surface  is  trimmed 
down  to  remove  the  platinum  foil  and  is 
given  the  proper  approximal  contact. 
The  correct  occlusion  is  easily  obtained 
in  the  mouth,  as  the  pure  gold  may  be 
readily  trimmed  out  with  appropriate 
grinding  stones.  I  have  found  this  njore 
satisfactory  and  quicker  than  trying  to 
make  the  occlusion  by  a  swaged  piece. 
I  use  vulcarbo  wheels  and  points  for  this 
purpose,  and  give  the  final  finish  with 
fine  disks  on  the  engine,  much  of  it 
being  done  after  the  inlay  is  set.  Large 
1  n  1  ays  should  be  grooved  to  augmen  t 
:he  anchorage;  in  fact,  much  of  the  gold 


on  the  cavity  side  may  be  drilled  out, 
thus  saving  some  gold  and  affording  ad- 
ditional strength  of  anchorage  in  the 
cementation. 

Slight  faults  in  the  marginal  adapta- 
tion may  often  be  improved  by  holding 
the  inlay  firmly  in  the  cavity  and  going 
over  it  at  that  point  with  a  smull  ser- 
rated plugger  in  the  automatic  mallet; 
the  pure  gold,  being  malleable,  will 
slightly  swage  under  the  plugger  and  be- 
come closely  adapted  to  the  cavity  mar- 
gin— provided,  of  course,  that  the  point 
at  fault  be  accessible. 

After  much  experimentation  with  the 
various  solder  processes,  this  method 
seems  to  me  the  easiest  and  best,  and  in 
the  end  productive  of  a  larger  percentage 
of  positive  results — time,  labor,  and  fine- 
ness being  carefully  considered. 

I  have  tried  the  moss  fiber  or  sponge 
gold  method.  In  my  opinion  it  present? 
the  same  disadvantage  as  solder,  for  if 
the  solder  does  not  flow  perfectly 
throughout  the  mass  of  moss  fiber  gold 
the  deep  portion  of  the  filling  may  be 
easily  pulled  to  piecea  If  it  be  pickled 
in  acid  to  remove  the  borax  and  oxid 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  acid  that 
penetrates  the  more  or  less  porous  mass 
ia  ever  completely  neutralized;  or  if  you 
neutralize  the  acid  with  an  alkali,  some 
of  the  latter  will  probably  remain  un- 
neutralized — either  of  which  conditions 
is  disastrous  to  the  cement.  Such  an  in- 
lay, pickled  in  acid  and  dropped  in  an 
alkaline  solution,  will  produce  efferves- 
cence for  a  much  longer  time  than  might 
be  supposed  by  anyone  who  has  never 
tried  it. 

Many  of  the  failures  of  cemented  fill- 
ings or  inlays  are  due  to  indifference  in 
the  operation  of  cementation.  One  of 
the  advantages  of  large  inlay  restora- 
tions, as  compared  with  crowns,  is  that 
the  rubber  dam  may  be  applied,  the 
tooth  thoroughly  dried  and  kept  dry 
until  the  cement  has  thoroughly  crys- 
tallized. A  slow-setting  cement  is  al- 
ways preferable.  The  method  of  ce- 
mentation which  I  use  for  all  inlays, 
porcelain  and  gold,  is  as  I  will  now  de- 
scribe : 

Apply  the  rubber  dam.  thoroughly 
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cleanse  the  cavity;  make  such  undercuts 
as  may  be  had  without  endangering 
the  strength  of  the  tooth ;  apply  slow- 
setting  Harvard  cement,  rubbing  it 
thoroughly  into  the  cavity  with  a  ball 
burnisher,  and  on  the  cavity  side  of  the 
filling;  carry  the  filling  to  place,  manip- 
ulating it  with  pointed  instruments  to  be 
sure  that  it  is  perfectly  seated,  and  al- 


low it  to  remain  under  the  rubber  dam 
for  forty-five  minutes. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  new  process 
of  casting  pure  gold  inlays  without  the 
use  of  matrices,  brought  forward  bv  Dr. 
Taggart,  will  soon  become  a  practical 
reality,  and  that  the  technique  will  pre- 
sent no  difficulties  greater  or  as  great 
as  in  matrix  methods. 


A  CORRECTED  CASB  OF  FROKOT7NCBD  UA.IX>CCIiUSXOjN  OF 
THB  DBCIDVOU8  TDIBTH. 


By  GCILHIiRHBNA  P.  MBNDBIX,  D.D.8.,  HlnnMpolls,  Hi»M. 


EARLY  in  December  1904  the  little 
patient  shown  in  Fig.  1  was  brought 
to  me.  He  was  then  two  months 
under  four  years  old,  and  as  is  shown  in 
Figs.  2  and  3,  he  had  a  fully  devel- 
oped case  of  maigcchision  in  class  II, 
division  1  (Angle  classification). 

.  The  etiology  of  the  case — mouth- 
breathing — was  easily  determined  from 
an  examination  of  the  nose  and  throat, 
and  from  the  history  of  the  child's  health 
given  by  the  mother.  The  rhinologist 
who  examined  the  case  discovered  small 
adenoids,  but  as  there  was  little  or  no 
stenosis  of  the  air-passages,  and  th^  child 
was  breathing  normally  at  the  time,  we 
decided  that  there  was  no  need  of  sur- 
gical interference.  That  the  adenoids  had 
been  very  large  and  the  child  a  mouth- 
breather  was  unmistakable  from  the  ac- 
count the  mother — a  woman  of  unusually 
good  sense — gave  of  symptoms  and  ill- 
nesses during  his  early  boyhood. 

I  am  more  and  more  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  pathological  conditions  of 
the  nose  and  throat — but  of  the  nose  es- 
pecially— are  the  primary  cause  of  most 
eases  of  malocclusion.  "We  know  adenoids 
occur  in  very  young  children — babes 
three  months  old — and  I  am  beginning  to 
question  whether  the  disturbances  of 
health  during  teething  are  not  often 
greatly  aggravated  by  some  such  cause. 


Only  a  few  days  ago  a  mother  told  me 
of  her  little  daughter — now  a  healthy 
girl  of  ten — who  when  a  baby  had  had 
convulsion  after  convulsion;  how  tbe; 
had  consulted  first  one  physician  and 
then  another,  until  finally  a  rhinologist 
discovered  that  the  child  had  adenoids 
and  told  the  mother  that  they  were  un- 
doubtedly the  cause  of  the  convulsions. 
So  it  proved,  for  upon  the  removal  of 
the  adenoids  the  convulsions  ceased, 
"and,"'  added  the  mother,  "at  that  time 
we  were  owing  ten  physicians  who  had 
treated  the  case." 

But  to  return  to  the  teeth  of  my 
little  four-year-old.  This  was  the  first 
case  of  malocclusion  of  the  deciduous 
teeth  I  had  seen,  and  as  at  that  time  I 
thought  such  cases  were  very  rare,  I  de- 
cided at  once  that  I  must  have  a  model 
of  the  teeth.  To  obtain  a  wax  impres- 
sion would  have  been  comparatiTcly 
simple,  but  to  one  in  the  habit  of  taking 
impressions  in  plaster  the  idea  of  using 
any  kind  of  plastic  material  for  an  im- 
pression was  abhorrent,  so  rather  quak- 
ingly  I  made  the  attempt  to  get  a  plaster 
impression.  To  my  great  delight  the 
little  boy  made  almost  no  protest,  until, 
having  obtained  the  impression  of  the 
upper  teeth,  I  undertook  to  get  one  of  the 
lower.  Feeling,  I  suppose,  that  he  was 
being  imposed  upon,  he  refused  to  let 
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ine  go  on;  but  a  iittle  judicious  praise  beginning  treatment  (of  malocclusion) 
of  his  former  manliness  soon  made  him    early,  just  as  soon  as  the  appearance  of 


FlQ.  1. 


willing  to  go  through  the  ordeal  a  second  irregularities  is  manifest,  and  the  teeth 
time.  have  emerged  from  the  gum  8uf¥iciently 


Fio.  2. 


'.-am 


The  models  made,  the  next  question 
that  arose  was.  Ought  the  case  to  be  cor- 
rected? Dr.  Angle,  while  not  specify- 
ing deciduous  teeth,  had  been  writing 
for  years  that  he  was  "more  and  more 
impressed  with  the  great  advantages  of 


Fio.  3. 


to  admit  of  banding."  I  therefore  de- 
cided to  send  my  models  to  him  and  get 
his  advice. 

In  reply  to  my  questions  he  wrote: 
"There  is  no  question  about  the  prin- 
ciple as  to  time  of  treatment — the  earlier 
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the  better.  If  you  could  treat  this  case 
now,  placing  the  teeth  in  normal  occlu- 
sion, you  would  start  Nature  along  the 


and  5  showing  the  corrected  occloiion, 
and  Fig.  6  showing  the  profile  of  the 
face  after  treatment. 


Fig.  4. 


right  lines,  and  she  would  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  this  extra  time  iu  molding  the 
bones,  muscles,  and  facial  lines  accord- 


I  treated  the  case  in  exactly  the  same 
way  that  I  would  have  done  had  the 
teeth  been  permanent  teeth.  Dr.  .bugle's 


Fig.  5. 


ing  to  normal  occlusion,  and  the  per- 
manent teeth  would  lock  normally.  So 
it  all  resolves  itself  into — Can  you  handle 
the  patient  at  this  age?    If  so,  begin." 

So  1  began,  and  the  successful  issue  of 
my  attempt  is  vouched  for  by  Figs.  4 


small  D  bands  were  atljusled  to  ihe 
four  second  deciduous  molars;  ihe  E 
plain  arches  were  used  both  above  ami 
below,  sheath  hooks  being  attached  to 
the  arch  above  opposite  the  lateral  in- 
cisors, from  which  small  rubber  ligatures 
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were  stretched  to  the  ends  of  the  tubes 
on  the  D  bands  below.*  I  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  adjusting  the  appliances,  and 
the  little  fellow  wore  them  with  appar- 
ently no  discomfort.  Instead  of  the  sen- 
sitiveness and  embarrassment  older  pa- 
tients often  feel  because  of  the  more  or 
less  conspicuous  character  of  the  appli- 


labial  surfaces  of  the  upper  central  in- 
cisors, but  the  little  boy  did  not  wear  it 
very  well,  so  I  readjusted  the  regulating 
appliances,  which  I  had  him  wear  for 
two  months  more.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  all  fixtures  were  removed  from  the 
teeth. 

I  have  kept  close  watch  of  the  cose 


Fig.  6. 


ances,  he  swelled  with  pride,  and  felt  a 
glorious  superiority  over  his  envious 
playmates. 

the  treatment  was  begun  the  latter 
part  of  February  1905  and  as  I  left  the 
ca.'ie  largely  to  the  mother's  care — viz, 
the  changing  of  the  rubber  ligatures — 
it  progressed  more  slowly  than  was  neces- 
saiy,  but  by  the  first  of  June  1905  it  was 
ready  for  retention.  I  first  tried  a  plate 
carrying  a  bar  made  to  rest  against  the 


•  AH  as  described  by  Dr.  Angle  in  the  Den- 
tal Cosmos  for  March  1003. 


ever  since,  and  find  that  the  teeth  are 
keeping  the  corrected  position  perfectly. 
The  lower  first  i>ennanent  molars  are 
only  just  erupting,  none  of  the  perma- 
nent incisors  having  erupted  as  yet. 
When  all  of  the  first  molars  and  the  cen- 
tral incisors  above  and  below  have 
erupted,  I  shall  take  pleasure  in  making 
a  further  report  of  the  case. 

No  comments  on  the  philosophy  of 
treating  this  ease  at  his  age  are  neces- 
sary. An  intelligent  examination  of  the 
models  must  convince  anyone  that  mal- 
occlusion of  the  permanent  teeth  would 
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be  absolutely  sure  to  follow  if  the  decid- 
uous teeth  had  not  been  reduced  to  nor- 
mal occlusion  at  this  time.  And  surely 
the  wisdom  in  that  time-honored  axiom 
— "An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a 
pound  of  cure'* — is  as  clear  in  its  appli- 
cation to  the  early  treatment  of  maloc- 
clusion as  anywhere  else. 

The  ease  with  which  very  young  pa- 
tients can  be  handled  if  a  little  thought 
be  exercised  in  the  study  of  their  indi- 
vidual natures  so  that  thev  mav  be 


appealed  to  effectively,  together  with  the 
simplicity  of  operations  upon  the  dwld- 
uous  teeth,  and  most  of  all  the  ease  of 
retention  in  such  cases,  make  these  liitle 
patients  the  most  to  be  desired,  as  Dr. 
Angle  has  often  pointed  out.  When 
practitioners  of  orthodontia  shall  realize 
this,  the  practice  of  this  most  fascinatin;? 
specialty  of  medical  science  will  bring 
to  them  that  sense  of  happiness  which 
work  successfully  performed  alone  can 
bring. 


THE  BIAJa  RAY  IN  THERAPEUTIC  DENTISTRY. 


Br  WALTER  JESSE  H0D80N,  D.D.S..  Brownvroo«,  Texas. 


(Read  before  the  Texas  Htato  Dental  Asaociatlon,  San  Antonio.  Jane  U,  1907.) 


IX  approaching  this  subject  I  realize 
that  although  it  is  yet  in  its  infancy,' 
I  shall  find  it  difficult  to  set  before 
you  any  facts  not  already  known  to  you; 
iiot  that  the  subject  has  been  so  exhaus- 
tively treated,  but  rather  that  the  facts 
regarding  it  are  so  meager.  I  have 
therefore  attempted  to  work  along  the 
following  lines : 

First,  to  tell  you  what  I  have  accom- 
plished with  tbis  agent  in  my  own  prac- 
tice, believing  that  actual  results  are  of 
more  value  than  theory. 

Second,  to  bring  to  my  aid  the 
opinions  of  the  men  vho,  in  the  scientiHc 
world,  have  gone  most  deeply  into  the 
subject  and  have  written  most  exten- 
sively concerning  it.  Among  those  to 
whom  1  am  deeply  indebted  in  this  re- 
spect might  be  mentioned  Dr.  Kdward  C. 
Kirk  of  Philadelphia  and  Dr.  Prof. 
Bedard  of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  both  of 
whom  have  favored  me  with  their  per- 
sonal opinion;  also  the  one  who  in  our 
own  state  stands  pre-eminent  on  this 
subject— Dr.  Pitt  S.  Turner  of  Belton. 

Being  but  a  beginner  in  the  study  of 
this  wonderful  agent,  I  have  not  pre- 
sumed to  intrude  upon  you  any  of  my 


theories  in  their  present  half-formed, 
chaotic  condition. 


THBEE  CASES. 

How  did  I  happen  to  begin  experi- 
menting in  this  matter?  One  day  I  be- 
came deeply  interested  in  reading  an 
article  in  a  dental  journal  upon  the  bluf 
ray  and  its  effects,  and  looked  up  variou- 
references  to  other  writings  upon  the 
same  subject.  That,  however,  might 
have  resulted  in  nothing  definite,  but 
on  the  very  same  day  there  was  brought 
to  me  a  case  indicating  the  use  of  the* 
rays,  as  follows : 

A  seven-year-old  boy  with  the  lower 
right  first  molar,  filled  one  and  ooe-half 
years  before,  badly  abscessed,  and  so  pain- 
ful that  the  child  had  not  slept  for 
three  nights.  It  was  very  sensitive  to  per- 
cussion; in  fact,  all  the  indications  of  an 
acute  abscess  were  present.  ^iCakiog  an 
appointment  for  a  later  hour,  I  set  abmi 
devising  an  apparatus  for  imn^  the 
ray.  Xeedless  to  say,  that  apparatus  wa> 
crude:  the  results,  however,  were  nnie- 
worthy,  .\fter  thirty  minutes'  exposure 
to  the  blue  ray  the  tooth  could  be  tapped 
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sharply  without  pain;  the  ache  was  en- 
tirely gone,  and  the  swelling  completely 
reduced.  The  patient  enjoyed  an  unin- 
terrupted night's  rest,  and  the  next 
morning  I  removed  the  old  filling  and 
cleaned  out  the  tooth.  Here  I  had  a 
second  demonstration  of  the  efficacy  of 
the  blue  ray.  In  cleaning  the  putrescent 
canals  a  particle  of  the  cleansing  agent 
apparently  found  its  way  through  the 
apical  foramen,  causing  excessive  pain. 
Thirty  seconds'  exposure  to  blue  light 
brought  complete  relief,  and  the  filling 
was  completed  without  further  incon- 
venience. 

A  second  case :  A  young  lady  of  six- 
teen ;  upper  right  lateral,  cavity  in 
palatal  pit;  advanced  abscess;  surround- 
ing tissues  badly  congested,  intolerant  of 
percussion,  and  aching.  Immediately  on 
application  of  the  blue  ray  to  the  tooth 
and  surrounding  tissue,  blood  and  pus 
began  to  exude  from  between  the  gum 
and  the  tooth.  (This  action  is,  in  my 
experience,  peculiar  to  this  one  case.) 
After  an  exposure  of  twenty-seven  min- 
utes the  tooth  was  sterilized,  dried,  and 
filled  to  the  apex  without  inconvenience 
to  the  patient. 

A  third  case  (one  typical  of  the  ma- 
jority of  those  I  have  treated)  :  Tooth 
sore,  elongated,  and  aching;  face  swollen, 
tissues  congested  and  rigid.  After  thirty 
minutes*  treatment,  swelling,  pain,  sore- 
ness, and  rigidity  are  found  to  have  en- 
tirely disappeared. 

I  notice  that  the  Program  Committee, 
in  first  printing  their  program  in  the 
fiental  journals,  called  my  paper  "The 
Blue  Ray  and  Its  Effects."  In  choosing 
these  words  they  builded  better  than  they 
knew.  When  I  began  to  consider  writing 
upon  the  subject  of  the  blue  ray  I 
sought  to  gain  some  information  upon 
the  scientific  side  of  the  matter — as  to 
why  it  had  this  action.  I  consulted 
those,  both  in  America  and  Europe,  who 
would  be  most  likely  to  know,  but  the 
result  was  ever  the  same,  various  theories 
being  advanced,  from  hypnotism  to  vi- 
bration, but  all  were  compelled  to  say 
that  they  did  not  know  the  definite  cause. 
I  therefore  repeat  that  the  conunittee 


chose  wisely  when  they  called  this  paper 
by  the  above  title,  for  while  we  are  per- 
mitted today  to  know  much  of  the  effects 
of  this  wonderful  therapeutic  agent,  it 
yet  remains  for  some  scientist  to  go 
deeper  and  find  out  why  these  effects. 

On  this  point  Dr.  Edward  C.  Kirk 
says :  "Personally  I  am  strongly  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  whole  scheme 
is  nothing  more  than  a  process  or  device 

for  producing  hypnotic  analgesia  

I  believe  the  method  to  be  valuable  only 
in  so  far  as  it  is  capable  of  influencing 
the  mind  of  the  patient.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  light  itself  has  anything  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  success  of  the  opera- 
tion, other  than  that  it  is  a  subdued 
form  of  light,  and  tends  to  bring  about  a 
drowsy  condition  because  of  its  lack  of 
stimulating  effect  upon  the  optic  nerve 
endings." 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  in  contrast 
to  this  statement  Dr.  Eedard  takes  issue 
squarely  with  him  on  every  point  stated. 
As  to  hypnotism  Dr.  Redard  states : 
"This  effect  cannot  be  the  result  of  hyp- 
notic suggestion,  for  if  it  were,  why  am 
I  not  able  to  produce  the  same  effects 
with  the  red  or  amber  lights?*' 

SPECIFIC  ACTION  OF  COLORS. 

As  to  the  specific  action  of  the  various 
colored  lights,  there  is  much  that  is 
worthy  of  note.  In  the  sun's  rays  are 
found  the  three  elements — luminous, 
caloric,  and  chemical  or  actinic — repre- 
sented by  the  amber,  red,  and  blue  rays, 
respectively.  The  amber  possesses  power 
to  decompose  carbonic  acid ;  the  red 
stimulates,  causing  the  various  stages 
of  excitement,  irritability,  etc.;  the  blue 
or  violet  ray  promotes  assimilation,  in- 
duces calmness,  contentment,  and  relaxa- 
tion, but  most  important  of  all  it  has 
the  power  of  penetrating  the  tissues  of 
the  body  and  destroying  the  microbes, 
thus  being  of  special  value  in  case  of  deep 
dental  abscess,  or  other  mucous  or  sub- 
mucous inflammation. 

In  France  the  insane  asylums  are  so 
equipped  that  patients  with  various 
forms  of  insanity  are  kept  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  different  lights — e.g.  pa- 
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tients  greatly  enervated  or  weakened  are 
placed  under  the  red  light,  which  quick- 
ens them  into  new  life.  If  erratic  and 
violent  they  are  consigned  to  the  blue 
room,  where  the  influence  of  the  blue 
light  corrects  these  symptoms. 

Flammarion,  the  French  botanist,  per- 
formed the  following  experiment  show- 
ing how  the  vaxious  lighte  influence - 
plant  life: 

Having  germinated  the  seeds  of  a 
plant  he  removed  a  number  of  the  plants 
from  the  soil,  when  they  had  reached  a 
uniform  height  of  twenty-seven  milli- 
meters, transplanting  them  to  beds  all 
having  the  same  soil  and  water  supply, 
bnt  placing  them  in  equal  numberB  under 
blue,  white,  green,  and  red  glass.  At 
the  end  of  three  months  the  plants  under 
the  blue  light  had  not  grown  a  milli- 
meter; they  were  not  dead  but  were  ap- 
parently asleep.  Under  the  white  light 
the  stem  of  the  plant  had  grown  to  one 
hundred  millimeters ;  under  the  green  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty-two  millimeters, 
while  under  the  red  the  growth  had  been 
extremely  rapid,  the  stems  having  grown 
to  four  hundred  and  eighty-three  milli- 
meters. These  plants,  however,  were 
found  to  be  abnormally  sensitive,  the 
leaves  folding  up  at  the  slightest  touch, 
the  plants  swaying  to  a  breeze  so  slight 
as  not  to  affect  those  grown  under  the 
other  lights.  This  experiment  was  re- 
peated a  number  of  times  on  geraniums, 
lilies,  etc.,  always  with  the  same  result. 

Some  investigators  seek  to  account  for 
the  varying  effects  of  the  different 
colored  lights  on  the  principle  that  "All 
that  is  is  vibration" ;  that  the  vibrations 
of  our  little  world  are  what  make  life 
agreeable  or  disagreeable ;  e.g.  music  in 
its  different  time,  key,  or  theme,  by  its 
varying  vibrations,  produces  sensations 
either  elevating  or  depressing. 

The  undulations  which  provoke  in  the 
family  of  man  the  sensation  of  heat  are 
composed  of  between  one  hundred  billion 
and  four  hundred  billion  vibrations  per 
second,  the  retina  of  the  eye  not  being 
influenced  by  this  number  of  vibrations. 
The  red  ray,  however,  is  accompanied  by 
Ave  hundred  billion  vibrations  per  sec- 
ond, and  the  blue  ray  by  seven  hundred 


and  twenty-eight  billion  per  second.  The 
blue  ray,  therefore,  by  its  more  rapid  vi- 
bration, not  only  more  radically  affects 
the  nervous  system  through  the  optic 
nerve,  but  also  for  the  same  reason 
possesses  greater  power  of  penetration, 
giving  it  its  actinic  property. 

As  the  various  articles  upon  this  ob- 
ject written  by  dentists  pass  in  renew, 
it  is  of  interest  to  note  the  widely  di- 
vergent aims  with  which  they  begin 
itivestigation. 

Dr.  Redard  says,  "Struck  by  the  nu- 
merous inconveniences  that  general  anee- 
thesia  presents,  surprised  at  the  consider- 
able number  of  cases  of  death  wbidi  the 
employment  of  general  and  local  anes- 
thetics carry  in  their  train,  I  have  d^ 
voted  myself  to  the  study  of  this  qne*- 
tion,  to  ascertain  if  by  certain  procedares 
one  might  not  be  able  to  arrive  at  anes- 
thesia without  compromising  the  life  of 
his  patients."  This  he  feels  that  he  has 
found  in  the  blue  ray,  which  possessei 
the  virtues  of  both  the  local  and  general 
anesthetics.  By  this  means  he  is  enabled 
to  produce  complete  anesthesia  in  two  or 
three  minutes,  during  which  time  minor 
operations  may  be  performed  without 
any  inconvenieni»  to  the  patient.  He 
reports  failure  of  completely  satiflfactorr 
results  in  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
coming  under  his  observation,  and  at- 
tributes the  same  to  lack  of  concentra- 
tion. 

Again,  we  find  a  dentist  advocating  the 
use  of  the  blue  ray  for  inducing  anti«p- 
tic  and  analgesic  conditions  during  re- 
moval of  deposits  from  the  teeth. 

That  which  prompted  me  to  in- 
vestigations in  this  direction  was  the  fici 
that  so  many  abscessed  teeth,  otherwise 
sound,  had  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  for- 
ceps in  order  that  the  patient  might  be 
given  relief.  The  inability  of  the  vam 
of  the  profession  to  save  these  teeth  had 
long  been  a  source  of  regret  to  me.  and 
when  a  possible  solution  was  so^ested  it 
was  gladly  seized  upon  and  proved. 

CLOSING  REM.tRKS. 

The  oral  cavity  presents  a  pecoliarlr 
favorable  field  for  the  use  of  the  blue  ny. 
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as  the  mucous  membrane  more  readily 
permits  the  passage  of  it  than  does  the 
fpidermis.  In  this  connection,  Dr. 
Drever  of  Copenhagen  suggests  a  method 
of  sensitizing  the  tissues  by  the  injection 
of  eosin,  erj'throsin,  and  cyanin.  By  this 
means  the  outer  tissues  more  readily  ab- 
sorb the  blue  light,  permitting  greater 
theraical  action  upon  the  deep  inflamma- 
tion. I  have  tried  this  method  and 
found  it  productive  of  satisfactory  re- 
sults. 

Finsen's  observation  that  anemic  tis- 
sues are  permeated  more  readily  by  the 
violet  rays  than  those  in  which  normal 
blood  circulation  takes  place  induced  him 
to  advise  compression  of  the  integu- 
mental  area,  in  order  to  render  it  as 
bloodless  as  possible,  thus  obtaining  a 
high  degree  of  translucence,  realizing 
that  the  greater  the  translucence  of  the 


tissues  the  more  powerful  the  therapeu- 
tic effect  will  be. 

In  view,  therefore,  of  the  several  uses 
to  which  the  blue  ray  is  already  being 
put,  is  it  too  much  to  prophesy  that  the 
day  is  not  very  distant  when  this  modest 
agent  will  all  but  revolutionize  dental 
therapeutics? — when,  indeed,  it  will 
liave  done  even  more  for  our  profession 
than  the  Roentgen  ray  has  for  general 
therapeutics  ? 

In  closing  this  paper  it  is  still  with  the 
assurance  that  I  have  not  been  able  to 
bring  before  you  anything  that  is  new  or 
of  startling  import.  Indeed,  I  shall  be 
content  if  my  unworthy  effort  has  led 
you  to  give  this  subject  a  somewhat  more 
prominent  place  in  your  mental  field 
than  previously.  I  do  not  yet  aspire  to 
imparting  education  by  elucidation,  bnt 
only  to  induce  education  by  agitation. 


A   RAHBIilNG   DI8COUBSE  ON  IKIiATS. 


Br  C  a.  VAN  HORN,  DJI.8.,  Bloom«b«iw,  P*. 


(Read  at  the  forty-fourth  annual  meetinfi:  of  the  Susquehanna  Dental  Association, 
held  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  May  21,  1907.) 


IN  presenting  a  subject  that  has  been 
so  thoroughly  rehearsed  and  dis- 
cussed, it  becomes  a  real  difficulty  to 
be  even  interesting,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
almost  impossible  task  of  approaching 
the  instructive. 

Realizing  the  difficulties  that  involve 
any  attempt  to  disseminate  information 
on  the  inlay  question,  I  shall  hope  to  do 
nothing  more  than  lend  a  stimulus  to 
discussion,  which,  after  all,  is  one  of  our 
surest  avenues  to  advancement. 

If  today  porcelain  had  been  eradicated 
as  a  filling  material,  it  would  have  left 
as  a  colossal  memento  the  demonstrated 
and  potent  fact  that  the  inlay  process 
stands  without  a  rival  as  a  humanitarian 
method  of  restoring  carious  or  broken- 
down  teeth  to  a  condition  permitting  the 
performance  of  their  normal  functions. 


But  porcelain  has  not  been  eradicated, 
nor  will  its  obsequies  be  in  order  until 
such  time  as  something  better  comes  to 
take  its  place. 

I  am  not  here  to  defend  porcelain,  for 
when  we  consider  that  the  inception  of 
its  use  as  an  inlay  material,  even  as 
inlays  are  inserted  today,  dates  back  some 
twenty-seven  years,  with  the  demand  for 
its  use  steadily  increasing,  I  think  all 
will  agree  that  encomiums  at  this  late 
date  would  be  superfluous. 

But  I  am  here  to  maintain  the  inlay 
principle ;  to  assert  that  it  is  not  only  a 
humanitarian  method  of  conserving  the 
human  teeth,  but  it  is  a  means  by  which 
much  temporary  work,  many  amalgam 
restorations,  and  many  crowns  may  be 
eliminated ;  and  to  affirm  that  the  oper- 
ator who  is  not  recognizing  the  impor- 
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tant  relation  that  inlay  processes  bear  to 
the  operative  dentistry  of  today  is  neither 
maintaining  a  standard  in  keeping  with 
the  high  standing  that  our  profession 
has  justly  earned,  nor  is  he  giving  to  his 
patients  that  which  is  their  due. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  inlays  are 
tabooed  mostly  by  those  having  little,  if 
any,  real  knowledge  of  the  art;  or  by 
those  who,  by  following  methods  which 
are  based  upon  unsound  principles,  have 
made  failures,  and  in  consequence  feel 
justified  in  condemning  the  work  as 
worthless,  instead  of  endeavoring  to 
fathom  the  cause  of  failure  and,  when 
found,  applying  the  remedy. 

I  believe  the  greatest  cause  of  failure 
lies  in  depending  upon  the  adhesion  of 
the  cement  to  retain  inlays  in  position. 
So  firm  am  I  in  this  belief  that  I  have  no 
hesitancy  in  saying  that  the  sooner  the 
dental  profession  in  general  and  inlay 
enthusiasts  in  particular  realize  the  fact 
that  the  adhesion  of  cement  unassisted 
will  not  retain  inlays  in  position,  the 
sooner  will  inlay  work  attain  the  prom- 
inence to  which  it  is  justly  entitled. 

All  methods  and  theories  to  be  endur- 
ing must  be  founded  upon  and  associated 
with  fundamentals  which,  if  mechanical, 
are  in  accord  with  the  common  mechan- 
ical laws  pertaining  thereto.  Expert  ex- 
pressions on  the  subject,  exhaustive  ex- 
periments by  Drs.  Poundstcne,  Head,  and 
others,  and  personal  experience  lead  me 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  retention  of 
all  inlays  is  In  the  main  a  mechanical 
process. 

That  this  deduction  may  be  made  per- 
fectly clear  I  call  your  attention  to  Figs. 
1  and  2.  Both  are  typical  so-called 
"saucer-shaped"  cavities,  differing  only 
in  the  depth  to  which  they  enter  the 
tooth-strucf  lire.  The  margins,  floors, 
and  side-walls  (if  they  can  be  considered 
as  having  the  latter)  are  made  as  smooth 
as  fine  stones  and  plug  finishing  burs  can 
make  them,  and  the  corresponding  inlays 
constructed  to  fit  the  cavities  as  perfectly 
as  human  bands  can  do  it.  Any  brand 
of  cement  known  to  the  profession  is 
applied  to  these  two  smooth  surfaces,  and 
they  are  brought  into  the  closest  apposi- 
tion which  is  possible  with  the  process, 


and  pressure  maintained  until  cmulli-  ' 
zation  is  complete.   No  attempt  has  been  ' 
made  to  etch,  groove,  or  undercut,  bt-  i 
cause  we  are  now  dealing  with  adhesion  | 
unassisted.  I 
Presupposing  these  to  be  cage?  in  j 
practice,  the  teeth  are  finally  allowed  [  > 
return  to  their  natural  enTironment 
Bathed  in  saliva  from  without  and  sup- 
plied with  fluid  from  within,  thev  o>n- 
tinue  normally  to  perform  the  variun; 
functions  incident  to  these  organs.  V 
the  adhesion  of  cement  be  the  true  prin- 
ciple upon  which  mlays  depend  for  their 
subsistence,  it  would  most  natunliy 
follow  that  each  inlay  would  be  a  per- 
manent restoration,  serving  it?  purpcs- 
until  fracture  through  accident  or  r^ 
current  caries   necessitate  further  re- 
pair. 

But  the  adhesion  of  cement  is  mf  ih'- 
true  principle  of  retention,  and  I  chal- 
lenge any  man  to  prove  that  either  m- 
ity  (Fig.  1  or  Fig  2)  is  prepared  upon 
principles  which  would  under  natanl 
conditions  give  any  permanent  degnr 
of  satisfaction  to  patient  or  operator, 
except,  if  you  please,  the  satishc- 
tion  of  ascertaining  that  the  thwrr  of 
adhesion,  "crystallization  under  pres- 
sure," or  stick  on  suspicion,  is  not  worthv 
the  consideration  of  any  mind  disposed 
to  be  practical. 

To  further  illustrate  the  fallacy  of  the 
adhesion  theory,  I  quote  from  Pr.  (jk. 
C.  Poundstone's  article,  *The  Cemi^n: 
Problem  in  Inlay  Work"  (DkxtalCo^ 
MOS,  vol.  xlvii,  pp.  756  to  7T8) : 

"For  the  purpose  of  determining  thf 
adhesiveness  of  the  different  ocnieni* 
[note  diiferent  cements,  for  some  tea 
were  tested],  tests  were  made  as  follo<rs: 
Blocks  of  ivory  were  carefully  prepare^! 
with  the  surfaces  to  be  cemented  togt'lher 
having  an  area  of  60  square  millim^iei^ 
approximately  that  of  the  surface  of  a 
large  inlay.  These  surfaces  were  rough- 
ened with  a  vulcanite  file,  and  rhe  bWk* 
were  tlien  cemented  together.  Thev  vert 
kept  dry  for  24  hours,  when  thev  wen- 
pulled  apart,  with  the  following  result?, 
the  number  of  pounds  given  being  ihi- 
average  of  a  number  of  trials  in  eaiii 
ease:    46*.  46,  44f.  23^.  SlJ,  45^.  59i. 
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■)tii,  42i,  and  35^  pounds."  [The  high- 
lit and  lowest  tests  were  72  and  18 
jtonnds.] 

**Repeated  tests  were  made  by  cement- 
ing the  blocks  together  and  keeping  them 
in  saUva  in  the  incubator  at  37°  C,  but  in 
every  instance  the  force  necessary  to  sep- 
arate them  was  so  slight  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  measure  it  with  any  degree 
'if  accuracy.  These  were  flat  surfaces 
wirh  the  force  applied  perpendicularly 
ID  the  surface.  When  force  was  applied 
parallel  with  the  surface,  i.e.  when  an 
attempt  was  made  to  slide  the  blocks 


Add  to  the  above  the  various  practical 
tests  with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  and 
then  formulate  conclusions. 

I  firmly  believe  that  I  voice  a  very 
great  majority,  if  not  all,  of  the  success- 
ful inlay  workers  of  today,  when  I  say: 
Not  until  such  time  as  we  are  favored 
with  a  bond  that  will  so  attach  itself  to 
tooth-structure  and  to  porcelain  that  it 
becomes,  so  to  speak,  a  part  of  both,  will 
we  be  justified  in  depending  upon  the  ad- 
hesion of  cement  to  retain  inlays  in  posi- 
tion. If  the  adhesion  of  cement  will  not 
retain  inlays  in  position  and  suffering 


Fio.  1. 


FlQ.  2. 


Fio.  3. 


Fig.  4. 


a])art,  considerable  resistance  was  met 
H'ith,  the  film  of  cement  apparently  in- 
terlocking into  the  uneven  surfaces  of 
tbt'  blocks  on  either  side.'' 

After  exhaustive  tests  on  the  same 
'[ueslion  ("Tests  on  the  Inlay  Cement 
Problem."  Dental  Cosmos,  vol.  xlvii, 
pp.  779  to  789),  though  on  somewhat 
more  practical  lines,  Dr.  Head  concludes : 
"That  glazed  or  ground  porcelain  with 
■'mooth  ivorj*  has  but  little  power  of  ad- 
hesion for  cement  Etching 

of  porcelain  with  hydrofluoric  acid  is  a 
valuable  means  of  obtaining  adhesion  of 
porcelain  with  cement  on  fiat,  shallow 
fillings;  yet  undercuts  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred where  they  can  be  obtained,  and 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
best  resulttt  can  be  gained  by  both  under- 
lutting  and  etching  the  filling." 


humanity  is  to  be  benefited  by  inlay  pro- 
cesses, it  becomes  necessary  to  recognize 
and  take  advantage  of  certain  mechanical 
principles,  which  have  for  their  support 
something  more  palpable  than  mytho- 
logical concepts. 

The  formatitm  of  the  cavities  in  Figs. 
3  and  4  is  at  once  indicative  of  perma- 
nence ;  for  a  retentive  form  or  box-like 
receptack'  not  only  favors  but  takes  ad- 
vantage of  all  the  theories  of  retention, 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  known  to  the 
profession  at  tlie  present  time.  Right- 
angle  walls  form  in  themselves  the 
strongest  resistance  against  force,  and 
inclined  planes  facilitate  adaptation, 
which,  with  increased  cavity  surface,  en- 
hances the  adhesion  theory  and  at  the 
same  time  lends  assistance  to  "frictional 
resistance.*' 
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Figs.  1  and  2  do  not  admit  grooving  of 
either  cavity  or  inlay,  except  on  the  basal 
aspect,  and  grooves  so  placed,  i.e.  with 
the  direction  of  force,  are  a  delusion  and 
a  snare  when  viewed  from  a  mechanical 
standpoint ;  for  if  the  cement  is  to  act  as 
a  mechanical  retention  the  grooves  must 
be  placed  opposite  the  direction  of  force, 
thus  forming  the  seat  for  a  key.  Fig.  3, 
A  B,  or  a  series  of  keys.  Fig.  4,  c  D.  A  B 
represents  a  groove  made  with  a  knife- 
edge  stone  all  around  the  walls  of  the 
inlay,  and  a  corresponding  groove  made 
with  a  wheel  bur  around  the  cavity  wall, 
c  D  is  to  represent  grooving  and  etching 
the  inlay  over  the  entire  cavity  surface 
with  a  knife-edge  stone  and  acid,  and 
corresponding  roughening  of  the  cavity 
with  dentate  and  wheel  burs,  the  cement 
key  or  keys  bearing  the  same  relation 
to  the  inlay  that  the  steel  key  bears  to 
the  wheel  on  a  shaft.  To  revolve  the 
wheel  on  the  shaft  would  necessitate 
shearing  the  key  or  breaking  the  wheel. 
Precisely  the  same  results  would  ensue 
were  an  attempt  made  to  dislodge  the 
inlay,  provided,  of  course,  the  cement  had 
not  become  softened  or  dissolved.  As 
all  cements  are  prone  to  disappear  when 
in  contact  with  the  fluids  of  the  mouth, 
the  margins  of  the  cavity  and  the  corre- 
sponding inlay  margins,  when  the  inlay 
is  cemented  in  position,  should  be  in  the 
closest  proximity  possible. 

The  best  method  I  have  found  to  di- 
minish the  cement  film  at  the  marginal 
Joint  is  to  reduce  the  thickness  of  the 
platinum  at  this  point  by  re-burnishing 
it  to  the  cavity  margins. 

Seldom  indeed  do  cases  present  admit- 
ting procedures  that  would  yield  such 
ideal  results  as  are  portrayed  by  Figs.  3 
and  4,  but  even  more  infrequently  do  we 
find  conditions  which  will  not  admit  the 
employment,  in  one  way  or  another,  of 
mechanical  retention,  no  matter  where 
the  cavity  may  be  located  or  in  what 
tooth.  Cavity  formation  is  a  very  im- 
portant consideration  in  inlay  procedure, 
and  as  I  have  previously  gone  into  some- 
what extended  detail  upon  the  subject  of 
cavity  formation  for  porcelain  inlays,  I 
will  simplv  state  that  my  ideas  may  be 
had  by  referring  to  the  Dental  Cosmos, 


vol,  xlviii,  pp.  821  to  824,  or  the  Dfn- 
tist's  Magazine,  vol.  i,  pp.  916  to  919. 

Humanitarian  methods  are  receivin: 
an  impetus  second  to  no  other  consider- 
ation in  the  operative  dentistry  of  today. 
Some  journals  have  created  a  department 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  subject,  and 
if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  contents,  all 
dental  periodicals  are  recognizing  their 
potency,  for  seldom  do  we  receive  a  copv 
of  any  publication  that  we  are  not  con- 
fronted by  favorable  expressions  on  the 
subject. 

(Jold,  amalgam,  cement,  and  gutta- 
percha have  served  us  well,  and  stii! 
occupy  a  very  important  position  as  den- 
tal filling  materials.  The  rubber  dam. 
with  its  corresponding  clamps  and  liga- 
tures, will,  in  all  probability,  never  be 
made  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  Bni 
does  it  necessarily  follow  that  becaa.«^ 
these  materials  have  been  faithful,  or  Ik- 
cause  we  see  large  and  beautiful  restora- 
tions that  have  stood  the  test  of  time, 
that  we  as  dentists  shall  blind  our  eves 
or  dwarf  our  reason  to  a  method  because 
its  adoption  would  necessitate  a  diansf 
in  our  technique  ? 

Is  there  an  iota  of  validify  in  the  rea- 
soning that  because  we  have  replaced 
with  a  filling  or  a  crown  the  inlay  thai 
a  misinformed  operator  inserted  in  an 
ill-shaped  cavity,  the  inlay  principle  is. 
therefore,  diametrically  opposed  to  suc- 
cess ?  Is  it  to  be  conclusive  or  corrobo- 
rative that  because  we  have  seen  an  in- 
lay the  margins  of  which  have  becomo 
chipped,  inlays  have  no  place  in  den- 
tistry? 

Without  any  display  of  egotism  I  be 
lieve  I  am  as  successful  in  adapting 
crowns  and  bands  to  roots  as  the  avenf' 
practitioner,  but  the  more  I  see  of  tht 
work  done  in  years  gone  by,  the  more  1 
am  inclined  to  think  that  crowning  bj 
the  methods  we  were  taught  is  a  sort  of 
necessary  evil,  and  should  be  ntilized 
only  as  the  very  last  resort. 

But  to  conserve  these  badly  ^yed 
and  broken-down  teeth  by  the  fillin*r 
method,  in  many  instances  we  entail  tor- 
ture and  nervous  strain  akin  to  barbar- 
ism. Pleasant  (  ?)  to  sit  one,  two. 
more  hours  with  mouth  agape,  hefl'^ 
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reared  back,  and  an  electrically  propelled 
sledge-hammer  playing  a  lively  tattoo  on 
aB  organ  surrounded  and  supplied  with 
seBsory  nerve  tissue ! 

Dr.  Kirk  is  quoted  as  saying,  "If  a 
tooth  is  worth  a  dam,  put  it  on."  Very 
good  advice  at  the  time  it  was  given,  but 
when  my  dentist  tells  me  one  of  my 
teeth  is  worth  a  dam,  I  say,  Put  in  an 
inlay ! 

I  have  vet  to  hear  a  dentist  proclaim 
that  inability  was  the  cause  for  delay  In 
adopting  inlay  methods,  and  when  I 
ponder  over  the  condition  this  would  in- 
dicate, I  am  always  a  bit  more  sanguine 
in  my  belief  that  dentistry  as  a  profes- 
sion will  never  retrograde. 

We  have  been  told  that  inlay  technique 
is  as  easily  acquired  as  falling  ofE  a  log. 
I  am  not  in  accord  with  such  views,  and 
I  believe  such  erroneous  and  delusive 
statements  have  done  much  harm  to*  a 
good  cause.  Take,  for  example,  the  man 
who,  after  perusing  a  few  essays  and  at- 
tending several  clinics,  gets  the  inlay 
fever.  Well,  his  temperature  cannot  be 
measured  with  the  ordinary  clinical  ther- 
mometer, and  forthwith  an  outfit  is  in- 
stalled, and  under  the  many  delusions 
an  attempt  is  made  to  make  and  insert 
an  inlay,  but  with  what  results?  Too 
often  the  furnace  is  consigned  to  an  out- 
of-the-way  closet  or  a  high  top  shelf. 

It  is  said  the  life  of  Robert  Bruce  was 
once  saved  by  a  spider,  but  it  is  not  a 
corollary  that  a  web  woven  across  the  ori- 
fice of  the  gas  or  electric  muffle  would 
tend  to  lend  longevity  to  the  inlay  prin- 
ciple. I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  inlay 
methods  are  surrounded  by  intricacies  or 
mysteries,  or  associated  with  manipula- 
tive skill  beyond  the  grasp  of  ordinary 
ability.  Not  at  all;  for  were  it  so  it 
would  be  a  detriment  to  humanity  in- 
stead of  a  relief.  But  an  acquired  dex- 
terity, suppleness  of  fingers,  and  delicacy 
of  touch  must  be  mastered  before  any 
degree  of  success  may  be  expected,  and 
this  can  come  through  extended  experi- 
mentation only. 

The  only  palpable  argument  that  can 
be  advanced  against  porcelain  as  a  filling 
material  is  its  lack  of  strength.  In  every 
other  respect  it  stands  nemine  contradi- 


cente,  the  inlay  material  par  excellence 
of  today,  and  it  is  lamentable  that  its 
edge  strength  is  not  in  proportion  to  its 
many  admirable  qualities.  But  where 
porcelain  is  weak,  gold  is  correspond- 
ingly strong,  and  for  this  reason  alone 
gold  as  an  inlay  material  has  been  receiv- 
ing a  great  deal  of  attention ;  and  justly, 
too,  for  thin  walls  and  attenuated  edges 
may  be  protected  from  force  and  conse- 
quent fracture  in  a  manner  not  to  be  ap- 
proached by  any  other  filling  or  inlay 
material  known  to  the  profession  at  the 
present  time. 

The  same  general  fundamentals  that 
govern  cavity  formation  for  porcelain 
apply  with  equal  force  to  that  for  gold 
inlays,  except  that  beveled  cavity  margins 
are  admissible,  and  the  gold  may  be 
carried  as  a  somewhat  thin  covering  over 
a  weak  wall  or  margin,  which  woxUd 
otherwise  be  exposed  to  direct  occlusal 
force.  Many  methods  have  been  ad- 
vanced for  accomplishing  the  same  end, 
i.e.  adapting  matrices  and  making  cor- 
responding inlays  of  porcelain  and  gold. 
To  be  rationally  eclectic  is  a  vej7  desir- 
able attribute  in  any  vocation,  and  par- 
ticularly is  this  so  in  dentistry,  for  by 
confining  ourselves  to  one  fixed  rule  or 
method  we  are  apt  to  become  narrow,  less 
skilful,  and  perchance  may  inhibit  ad- 
vancement. 

The  method  of  burnishing  directly  into 
the  cavity  and  the  impression  and  swag- 
ing method  of  constructing  matrices  for 
porcelain  and  gold  inlays  have  their  re- 
spective adherents  and  champions.  Per- 
sonally, I  favor  the  use  of  both,  believ- 
ing that  I  can  thereby  in  some  cases  re- 
lieve the  p&tient  of  pain,  and  in  others 
lessen  the  time  in  the  chair,  and  in  all 
cases  do  better  work. 

A  sharp  impression  can  only  be  had  by 
confining  the  impression  material,  and  I 
ask  your  indulgence  in  considering  a 
series  of  trays  that  I  have  used  with  con- 
siderable satisfaction  to  myself  and 
clientele.  These  trays  are  readily  made, 
and  are  suitable  for  carrying  the  impres- 
sion material  to  all  remote  margins  of 
the  cavities  for  which  they  are  designed, 
and  holding  it  there  tliey  produce  sharp, 
clean  impressions  from  which  swaging 
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models  are  made  in  fusible  metal,  ce- 
ment, amalgam,  or  whatever  material 
best  suits  the  individual  requirements  or 
peculiarities  of  the  case. 


ing  manner:    The  tray  and  impression 

are  embedded  in  a  cake  of  moldine,  the 
impression  slightly  oiled,  and  a  die-cup 
of  the  S.  S.  White  dental  swager  in- 


FlG.  fi. 


Fig.  6. 


Fig.  7. 


Fio.  8. 


Fig.  9. 


Fig.  10. 


Fig.  11. 


For  all  approximo-occlusal  cavities 
trays  are  made  as  follows :  A  piece  of 
Xo.  23  gage  "Iridiumoid"  plate  is  cut 
in  the  shape  of  a  T  (Fig.  5)  ;  a  right- 
angle  bend  is  made  at  the  juncture  of  the 
cross  section  or  arms  and  the  stem 
(Fig.  6)  ;  an  opposite  right-angle  bend  is 
next  made  at  a  point  about  midway  be- 
tween the  first  bend  and  the  base  of  the 
stem  (Fig.  7),  thus  forming  the  floor  of 
the  tray  and  the  little  handle ;  the  arms 
of  the  T  are  then  conformed  to  the  floor 
of  the  trav — silver  soldered  if  desired — - 
and  we  have  the  result  sliown  in 
Fig.  8.  The  tray  is  then  tried  to  the 
case,  adjusted,  contoured,  and  trimmed 
as  may  be  required,  and  it  is  ready  to  re- 
ceive the  impression  material.  A  piece 
of  "Perfection"  impression  material  of 
suitable  size  i:*  dr>'-heated,  placed  into 
tlie  tray,  and  forced  into  the  cavity. 
When  cold  it  is  withdrawn  from  the  cav- 
ity and  we  are  ready  for  the  model  or 
die.  For  this  purpose  I  use  almost  ex- 
clusively Spence  metal,  and  in  the  follow- 


verted  over  it.  The  metal  is  then  melted, 
the  ladle  thoroughly  jarred  on  the  top  of 
the  work-table,  so  as  to  exclude  any  air 


Fig.  12. 


Fig.  13. 


in  the  molten  mass,  and  just  before  cn^s- 
tallization  takes  place  it  is  poured 
through  the  hole  in  the  die-cup  on  the 
impression,  and  while  still  warm  the  die 
is  separated  from  the  impression. 

In  making  a  matrix  of  either  platinum 
or  gold,  it  is  adapted  to  the  die  by  the 
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aid  of  spunk,  bumiBhers,  etc.,  in  very 
much  the  same  maimer  as  a  matrix  is 
adapted  to  a  tooth-cavity;  the  final 
adaptation  being  perfected  by  swaging 
vith  a  cone  of  moldine  on  the  end  of  the 
plunger.  Moldine  has  the  happy  faculty 
of  entering  all  inequalities  and  giving 
a  miiform  pressure  at  all  points,  thus 
giving  perfect  adaptation  with  little 
force. 

In  my  gold  inlay  work  the  matrix  is 

No.  36  gage — or  for  very  large  cavities, 
No.  34  gage — of  24-k.  plate.  After  final 
swaging  it  is  removed  from  the  die  and 
strengthened  by  melting  22-k.  plate — not 
Eolder — in  the  deeper  places,  care  being 
taken  not  to  impinge  on  the  margins  at 
any  point.  At  the  next  sitting  the 
matrix  is  burnished  carefully  hut  thor- 
oughly to  all  cavity  margins,  and  com- 
pleted by  one  or  another  of  the  many 
methods  that  have  been  advocated  from 
time  to  time  in  the  various  journals. 

To  return  to  the  trays.  When  one  or 
both  approximal  surfaces  and  the  entire 
ctcclusal  Burface  are  in  need  of  repair, 
a  different  tray  is  indicated :  A  band 
as  for  a  shell  crown  is  conformed  to  the 
tooth,  and  the  joint  soldered  (Fig.  9)  ; 
a  piece  of  metal  of  proper  length  and 
vidth  is  folded  upon  itself  at  the  center, 
and  the  free  ends  tamed  out  at  a  right 
angle  (Fig.  10),  thus  giving  us  another 
T-^aped  piece;  the  band  is  then  set  on 
the  top  of  the  soldered,  and  trimmed. 
(Fig.  11.) 

For  labial  and  buccal  cavities  still  an- 
other form  is  required :  A  handle  with 
a  socket  admitting  No.  11  gage  copper 
wire  is  made  by  utilizing  a  tooth-brush 
handle,  and  making  a  ferrule  and  socket 
of  German  silver.  A  piece  of  iridium- 
oid  plate  is  cut  a  litte  larger  than  the 
cavity  and  a  hole  punched  in  the  center 
of  it;  it  is  then  conformed  to  the  tooth 
and  the  copper  shank,  11-gage  wire, 
fitted  to  the  hole  in  the  tray  and  soldered 
(Fig.  12)  ;  copper  is  used  for  the  shank, 
as  it  is  easily  bent  to  any  desired  angle. 
The  tray  and  handle  are  then  assembled, 
(Fig.  13),  and  a  cone  of  Perfection  com- 
pound, of  suitable  size  and  dry  heated, 
is  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  tray  and 
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carried  to  the  cavity.  The  force  on  the 
tray  should  be  downward  and  rootwise, 
and  by  having  the  shank  bent  at  the 
proper  angle,  tiiis  is  easily  accomplished 
and  an  even  pressure  maintained,  and  as 
the  gum  tissue  is  forced  away,  a  good 
impression  of  the  cervical  margin  of  the 
cavity  is  obtained. 

The  tray,  with  the  impression,  is  with- 
drawn from  the  handle,  mounted  intact 
in  a  cake  of  moldine,  and  proceeded  with 
in  the  same  manner  as  previously  de- 
scribed, except  that  in  constructing 
porcelain  inla}^ — after  final  swaging  of 
the  platinum  matrix — a  l^er  of  founda- 
tion porcelain  is  fused  into  it  and  the 
matrix  burnished  to  the  cavity  margins. 

I  consider  burnishing  the  matrix  di- 
rectly to  the  cavity  margins  a  vei7  im- 
portant consideration  when  using  the 
impression  and  swaging  method  for 
making  matrices  for  either  gold  or  porce- 
lain inlays,  becauBe  be  it  remembered  we 
are  twice  removed  from  the  original,  i.e. 
the  impression  is  one  remove  and  the 
model  another,  and  who  can  tell  what 
insignificant  discrepancy  has  passed  un- 
noticed in  either  impression  or  model  to 
mar  or  defeat  our  best  efforts ! — 

The  best-laid  schemes  o'  mice  an'  men 
gang  aft  a-gley. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  say  with  all 

the  emphasis  which  is  possible,  that  it 
is  the  duty  and  should  be  the  ambition 
of  every  practitioner  not  only  to  restore 
carious  teeth  in  a  manner  commensurate 
with  our  professional  status,  but  to  en- 
deavor always  to  enhance  our  dignity  by 
elevating  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfec- 
tion our  armamentarium  and  our  modus 
operandi.  To  do  this  does  not  mean  em- 
ploying a  portion  only  of  the  methods  or 
materials  of  proved  worth  at  our  com- 
mand, nor  allowing  conservatism  to  lose 
its  identity  by  becoming  engulfed  in 
pessimistic  reasoning. 

The  inlay  principle  is  no  longer  an  ex- 
periment— thanks  to  the  few  lion-hearted 
pioneers  who  labored  so  assiduously — it 
has  long  since  passed  that  stage,  the  ex- 
perimenting being  now  centered  upon  and 
confined  to  the  best  methods  of  employ- 
ing the  principle,  and  to  the  selection  and 
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apportionment  of  the  most  suitable  ma- 
terials. This  would  be  a  comparatively 
easy  task  were  it  not  for  the  dissimilarity 
in  the  requirements,  conditions,  and  en- 
vironment with  which  we  are  confronted, 
and  which  tend  to  make  the  scientific 
selection  somewhat  complex;  for  what 
may  be  the  ideal  method  or  material  in 


one  instance  may  prove  an  absolute  fail- 
ure when  applied  to  another,  or  without 
judgment. 

Concerted  effort  in  practical  experi- 
mentation is  a  valuable  means  of  attain- 
ing this  desideratum.  A  fundamentat 
American  principle  is  the  equality  of  op- 
portunity and  the  equality  of  burden. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THB  QUESTION  OF  "FHIOBITT»  AGAINt  "THE  MATRIX  AS 
AN  AID  IN  CAYITT  FBEFABATION.» 


To  TUB  Bdiiot  or  thk  Dbrtal  Coshos  : 

Sir, — You  will  no  doubt  agree  with 
m.e  that  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  con- 
tinuous scramble  among  some  members 
of  the  profession  for  priority  in  the  use 
and  publication  of  certain  methods  of 
practice.  The  Cosmos  seems  just  now 
to  be  the  battle-ground,  Dr.  Case  having 
literally  flattened  out -the  "new  school" 
claimants ;  and  now  Mr.  Wm.  M.  Gabriel, 
London,  Eng.,  takes  issue  with  Dr.  W. 
Leon  Ellerbeck  on  the  question  of  prior- 
ity in  the  use  of  the  matrix  to  protect 
the  gum  and  the  pulp  during  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  gingival  wall  in  approximal 
cavities  in  molars  and  bicuspids. 

Mr.  Gabriel  says  he  has  no  doubt  he 
was  not  the  first  to  use  the  method,  but 
points  out  that  he  used  it  before  Dr. 
Ellerbeck — see  British  J ournal  of  Denial 
Science,  July  15,  1905.  That  may  be 
conceded,  but  the  date  of  publication  by 
Dr.  Ellerbeck  does  not  antedate  the  time 
when  he  had  told  many  of  his  friends 
of  its  applicability. 

At  the  banquet  of  the  Fourth  Inter- 
national Congress,  St.  Ijouis,  1904,  I  sat 
at  table  with  Dr.  Ellerbeck  and  Dr. 
James  Truman,  and  while  there  Dr. 
Ellerbeck  explained  the  method  to  us — 
which  Dr.  Truman  will  remember  if  his 


attention  be  called  to  it.  Since  that  time 
I  have  shown  the  method  in  clinics  and 
have  published  it  in  the  Dominion  Dental 
Journal,  and  I  have  also  taught  the 
method  in  the  Boyal  College  of  Dental 
Surgeons  as  early  as  October  1904.  I 
dare  say  Dr.  Ellerbeck  can  show  that  he 
used  the  method  and  published  it  years 
before  he  mentioned  it  to  us ;  or  perhaps 
he  will  show  that  someone  else  suggested 
it  to  him.  Dr.  Ellerbeck  must  have 
mentioned  the  method  to  a  number  at  the 
congress,  or  else  it  was  in  general  u$e 
in  ti^e  West,  because  others  told  me  about 
it  before  its  publication  in  1905. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  trace  the  orijiD 
of  new  methods,  because  they  are  usually 
thought  of  by  several  at  the  same  time, 
and  often  at  great  distances  from  each 
other.  It  is  an  instance  of  the  usual 
case  of  a  need  bringing  forth  a  device 
which  fills  the  demand.  Hence,  vhr 
should  there  be  such  a  pother  about  one 
of  the  tricks  in  the  use  of  a  matrii?  Be- 
cause a  method  is  new  to  Dr.  Crenshaw 
it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  also  new  to 
everybody  else,  or  that  he  is  clainung 
priority  for  its  authorship. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  £.  Websteb. 

ToBOKTo,  July  10,  1907. 
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Twelfth  Annnal  Convention. 


Wednesday — Morning  Session. 

The  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Northeastern  Dental  Association  was 
called  to  order  in  Horticultural  Hall, 
Boston,  Mass.,  Wednesday,  October  17, 
1906,  by  the  president,  Dr.  Thomas  J. 
Barrett,  Worcester,  at  10  o'clock. 

The  first  order  of  business  was  the 
reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  annual 
meeting. 

Motion  was  made  and  carried  that  the 
reading  of  the  minutes  be  dispensed  with 
inasmudi  as  they  had  appeared  in  full 
in  the  printed  report  of  the  Transac- 
tions, of  which  a  copy  had  been  mailed 
to  each  member. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  the 
reports  of  ofiScers  and  standing  commit- 
tees. 

The  editor,  Dr.  David  Manson,  Bur- 
lington, Vt.,  reported  that  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  last  meeting  had  been  pub- 
lished, and  that  a  copy  had  been  sent 
to  each  member  of  the  association. 

Motion  was  made  and  carried  that 
the  report  be  accepted. 

Dr.  £.  0.  Kinsman,  chairman  of  the 
Necrology  Committee,  reported  the 
deaths  of  Dr.  J.  E.  "Davenport,  North- 
unpton,  and  Dr.  D.  M.  Clapp,  Boston, 
during  the  year. 

Dr.  Maxiield  moved  that  a  committee 
of  three  be  appointed  to  prepare  resolu- 
tiim  of  regret  on  the  deaths  of  Drs. 
Davenport  and  Clapp,  and  nominated  as 
that  committee  Drs.  L.  D.  Shepard,  S. 
S.  Stockwell,  and  James  McManus. 

The  motion  was  carried. 


Dr.  Boardman,  chairman  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  reported  as  the  re- 
port of  that  committee  the  program  for 
the  present  meeting. 

The  report  was  on  motion  received 
and  adopted. 

Dr.  Kinsman  then  read  the  resigna- 
tion of  Dr.  D.  B.  Ingalls,  of  Clinton, 
Mass.,  as  an  active  member  of  the  so- 
ciety. 

Motion  was  made  and  carried  that  the 
resignation  be  accepted. 

Dr.  Gilbert  moved  that  he  be  placed 
on  the  honorary  membership  list  of  the 
association. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

Motion  was  then  made  and  carried 
to  adjourn  until  the  afternoon  session. 


Afternoon  Session. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
the  president,  Dr.  Barrett,  at  2.30 
o'clock  Wednesday  afternoon. 

Dr.  James  McManus  then  took  the 
chair,  and  the  president.  Dr.  Thomas  J. 
Babrett,  read  his  annual  address,  as 
follows : 

President's  Address. 

I  esteem  it  a  high  honor  to  have  been 
chosen  to  preside  over  the  deliberations 
of  this,  the  twelfth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Northeastern  Dental  Association. 
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It  is  with  much  pride  and  satisfaction 
that  I  welcome  you  as  members  of  this 
great  organization  of  New  England  den- 
tists; and  it  is  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Executive  Committee  that  I  extend  a 
most  hearty  greeting  to  all  the  ethical 
members  of  the  profession,  and  bid  them 
welcome  to  the  sessions  and  deliberations 
of  this  convention,  with  the  hope  that 
its  work,  essays,  and  clinics  will  result 
in  benefit  to  us  as  dentists,  and  through 
us  to  the  patients  that  we  serve  and  to 
the  public  at  large. 

Attendance  at  this  meeting  will  com- 
pensate any  dentist  who  gives  it  the  time, 
as  the  papers  and  clinics  that  are  to  be 
presented  have  been  prepared  for  us  by 
men  whose  achievements  entitle  them  to 
speak  upon  and  demonstrate  with  author- 
ity their  special  work. 

That  which  properly  is  now  my  duty 
gives  me  more  pleasure  than  any  act  of 
mine  in  connection  with  the  arrange- 
ments for  this  meeting,  and  that  is  to 
thank  the  gentlemen  of  the  various  com- 
mittees and  sub-committees  whose  ser- 
vices I  enlisted  in  the  work.  They  have 
shown  marked  ability,  great  care,  and 
perseverance  in  the  labor  performed,  and 
are  entitled  to  \}ie  fullest  measure  of 
praise  and  the  grateful  recognition  of 
their  efforts  at  the  hands  of  the  members 
of  the  association. 

Nothing  is  more  sure  than  that  a  com- 
pact body  of  men  working  together  will 
.accomplish  more  for  the  advancement  of 
any  cause  or  science  than  any  individual 
can  hope  to  do  by  himself,  l^at  that  has 
well  been  demonstrated  no  one  can  doubt, 
when  we  consider  the  little  progress  that 
the  professions  of  medicine,  surgery,  and 
dentistry  made  while  each  man  kept  his 
knowledge  and  discoveries  to  himself ; 
but  when  it  was  made  available  by  those 
of  ability,  the  progress  became  more 
rapid,  and  everyone  received  more  than 
he  gave. 

We  are  all  converaant  with  the  early 
history  of  dentistry  and  its  humble  be- 
ginning in  this  country,  the  difficulties 
encountered  by  the  early  practitioiKrs, 
the  lack  of  sympathy  and  support  by  the 
medical  profession,  and  the  great  bar- 


riers that  had  to  be  overcome  to  reach 
a  proper  professional  recognition.  All 
these  obstacles  are  fast  disappearing,  and 
we  have  been  brought  to  realize  that  true 
advancement  consista  in  the  elevation 
and  improvement  of  the  largest  possible 
number  of  those  engaged  in  any  calling, 
and  not  in  the  accomplishments  of  id 
occasional  genius,  whose  attainments  can- 
not be  made  use  of  by  those  of  average 
ability. 

Perhaps  nothing  wonld  better  illus- 
trate the  progressive  march  of  dentistn* 
and  its  present  importance  to  the  health, 
comfort,  and  higher  civilization  of  our 

race  than  to  recall  .the  time  when  dentis- 
try mainly  consisted  in  the  art  of  eitraci- 
ing  diseased  teeth  and  relieving  the  pun 
caused  by  them.  From  that  condition 
dentistry  rose  to  a  highly  developed  tech- 
nical branch,  and  the  dentistry  of  today 
haa  reached  such  a  status  that  the  happy 
combination  of  the  practical  and  theo- 
retical has  made  dentistry  a  recognized 
science. 

This  improvement^  while  it  has  iKen 
marvelous  and  rapid,  has  been  of  a  nu»t 
healthy  and  vigorous  kind,  and  has 
lar^ly  resulted  from  the  organized 
efforts  of  the  best  men  in  the  profession. 
Organization  work  has  resulted  in  rais- 
ing educational  standards  and  the  pre- 
liminary requirements  of  those  that  seek 
to  enter  dentistry.  This  has  been  found 
necessaiy  to  meet  the  advanced  require- 
ments that  progress  has  exacted. 
ciation  work  has  helped  to  make  unifonn 
and  to  bring  about  the  improved  method- 
of  teaching  which  have  been  adopted  by 
nearly  all  the  schools  and  colleges;  and 
today  most  of  the  dental  schools  and  col- 
leges of  this  coxmtry,  with  their  brilliant 
corps  of  teachers,  represent  the  best  the 
world  haa  ever  known  In  dentistry.  The 
American  dentist  has  been  the  teacher  of 
advanced  and  scientific  dentistry  to  the 
nations  and  empires  of  the  old  world. 
In  return  for  this,  many  of  those  coun- 
tries have  of  late  been  erecting  barrier? 
to  exclude  the  American  dentist,  and  arc 
endeavoring  to  establish  national  schools 
to  educate  their  own  young  men,  and 
compel  their  people  to  patronize  them 
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through  this  exclusion.  Legislative  bar- 
rios and  legal  exclusion,  however,  will 
never  have  the  effect  of  dislodging  the 
American  dentist,  who  is  at  me  head 
of  the  procession  and  will  ever  remain 
there. 

It  is  a  fact  generally  admitted  by 
dental  pathologists  and  practitioners  that 
dental  caries  with  its  sequelie  is  the  most 
common  disease  of  the  human  race,  and 
that  this  disease  is  more  rapid  in  its 
progress  and  widespread  todav  than 
ever  before — particularly  among  the  ciTil- 
ized  nations — and  with  each  generation 
ushered  into  the  world  the  ravages  of  de- 
cay increase.  Thai  being  the  condition  of 
the  people,  the  work  and  duties  of  the 
dentist  are  much  greater  and  more  wide- 
spread than  ever  before.  Are  we  meet- 
ing this  condition  in  a  general  and  ef- 
fective way?  It  is  true  that  as  a  pro- 
fession, and  as  individuals  with  rare  and 
special  accomplishments,  we  have  in  the 
cases  tliat  have  come  under  our  care  and 
observation  met  the  requirements,  but 
as  men  charged  with  the  care  of  all  the 
people  along  our  special  line  have  we 
come  up  to  the  highest  point  of  eflSciency 
ind  usefulness  to  the  community?  We 
all  agree  that  preventive  treatment  ia 
the  most  desirable  of  all,  whether  in  den- 
tistry, medicine,  or  law.  What  are  we  as 
a  body  of  professional  men  doing  in  the 
way  of  general  and  enlightened  work  to 
prevent  diseases  that  have  their  origin 
m  the  oral  cavity?  Sound  teeth  and 
clean  mouths  are  as  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  public  health  as  are 
any  systemic  conditions  that  can  pos- 
sibly be  described;  also  as  a  preventive 
of  acute  and  chronic  diseases. 

It  seems  to  me  that  more  work  of  a 
public  nature  should  come  from  the  den- 
tist, as  such  work  would,  among  other 
things,  tend  to  the  education  and  en- 
lightenment of  the  general  public  on  the 
importance  of  the  care  of  the  teeth  and 
the  cleanliness  of  the  mouth.  I  feel  sure 
that  a  very  lai^  percentage  of  our  cos- 
mopolitan population  is  in  total  ignor- 
ance of  the  dangers  that  are  lurking  in 
the  neglected  mouths  of  the  vast  number 
of  people  with  whom  the  dentist  never 


comes  in  contact,  unless  it  be  to  relieve 
the  pain  caused  by  a  diseased  tootii  or 
to  extract  it.  I  tunTe  no  doubt  that  in 
this  coxnmiuiity  there  are  many  people 
who  give  more  time  to  polishing  their 
shoes  than  they  do  to  polishing  and 
cleaning  their  teeth.  I  Imow  full  well 
the  difficulties  that  a  discussion  of  this 
phase  of  the  case  opens  up  before  us. 
but  if  it  did  not  present  some  obsta- 
cles, it  would  be  so  simple  as  to 
awaken  no  thought  in  us,  and  would 
not  be  worthy  of  our  consideration  and 
time. 

The  place  to  discuss  ways  and  means 
for  spreading  enlightenment  and  educa- 
tion along  this  Hne  is  in  dental  meetings 
such  as  this  one.  It  is  our  duty  as  pro- 
fessional men  to  obtain  and  disseminate 
accurate  information  that  will  be  bene- 
ficial in  promoting  and  improving  the 
general  public  health,  and  in  pointing 
out  conditions  that  we  consider  danger- 
ous to  it.  The  first  step  of  progress  in 
this  direction  must  come  from  us,  and  we 
must  create  and  awaken  an  interest 
among  our  citizens  generally,  on  the  im- 
portance of  sound  teeth  for  the  healthy 
development  of  the  child.  It  is  believed 
that  if  communication  between  mouth 
and  mouth  can  be  prevented,  communi- 
cable diseases  can  be  largely  diminished. 
What  is  there,  then,  more  necessary  to 
public  health  than  clean  and  wholesome 
habits  of  oral  hygiene?  In  our  public 
schools,  where  habits  of  personal  neat- 
ness and  cleanliness  are  being  taught, 
what  is  more  important  than  to  give  in- 
struction on  the  care  of  the  teeth  and 
mouth  ? 

What  a  sad  sight  it  is  to  one  of  our 
calling  who  has  had  the  opportunity  to 
make  even  a  partial  examination  of  the 
teeth  of  any  considerable  number  of  the 
younger  children  in  our  public  schools, 
to  note  the  large  percentage  having  the 
deciduous  teeth  decayed  to  the  gum  mar- 
gin, or  else  abscessed  and  unfit  for  use  as 
or^ns  of  mastication.  T&lk  with  them, 
ana  you  will  find  that  many  have  never 
had  their  teeth  brushed  or  their  mouths 
washed.  The  arrival  of  their  permanent 
teeth  is  their  only  chance  or  hope  to  es- 
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tablish  healthy  nutrition — an  absolute 
necessity  for  their  physical  well-being. 
This  condition  I  believe  to  be  due  to  ig- 
norance of  its  importance  to  the  chiles 
welfare  in  most  cases,  and  -to  indifference 
and  neglect  in  the  remainder.  The  in- 
difference and  neglect  we  can  lessen,  the 
ignorance  we  as  dentists  can  overcome 
by  well-directed  effort. 

Iteports  have  recently  been  made  on 
the  result  of  experiments  conducted  to 
discover  whether  proper  mastication  and 
enjoyment  of  food  would  affect  the  work- 
ing powers  of  the  individual.  The  ex- 
periments covered  a  period  of  four  and 
one-half  months,  and  the  nine  individ- 
uals submitted  to  the  tests  did  not 
change  their  ordinary  mode  of  living, 
leading  sedentary  lives,  and  taking  no 
more  exercise  thui  before  the  experiment 
began.  It  is  claimed  that  at  the  middle 
of  the  experiment  the  men  had  gained 
fifty  per  cent,  in  endurance,  the  second 
half  showing  as  marked  an  improvement 
as  the  first.  At  the  end  of  the  experi- 
ment the  men  were  able  to  do  double  the 
amount  of  physical  work,  as  shown  by 
gymnasium  tests.  The  report  goes  on  to 
state  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  healthy 
individual  to  double  his  endurance  in 
five  months  by  thorough  maatication, 
prolonging  the  enjoyment  of  food  and 
acquiring  a  more  sensitive  choice  of 
amounts  and  kinds  to  meet  the  varying 
daily  needs  of  the  body. 

In  view  of  this  report  on  the  great 
gain  in  physical  strength  and  endurance 
through  proper  and  complete  mastica- 
tion, I  would  ask,  What  is  to  become  of 
that  part  of  the  younger  generation 
whose  mouth-conditions  I  have  de- 
scribed, as  to  health,  strength,  and  en- 
durance, when  they  have  not  teeth  fit  to 
masticate  with?  What  is  more  necessary 
for  the  strength  and  endurance  of  the 
nation  than  the  individual  strength  and 
endurance  of  its  young  citizens?  It 
has  been  shown  with  convincing  force 
through  medical  inspection,  wherever  it 
has  been  adopted,  that  thousands  of 
school  children  are  failing  to  make  ade- 
quate use  of  school  privileges  becauM  of 
physical  infirmities  of  one  sort  or  an- 


other, and  examination  and  advice  con- 
cerning the  care  of  the  teeth  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  scope  of  this  medical  work, 
except  in  a  very  few  places. 

I  believe  in  its  wbdom,  and  would 
recommend  that  some  effort  be  nude  to 
make  a  beginning  along  this  line  in  the 
public  schools.  Jt  might  be  advisable  at 
the  outset  to  recommend  the  adoption  of 
a  text-book  to  be  used  as  supplementary 
reading  on  the  care  of  the  teeth  snd 
mout^  or  the  introduction  of  periodical 
talks  on  the  subject  by  those  cfunpetent 
to  give  advice.  The  need  for  this  work, 
and  its  final  adoption  in  some  form, 
should  not  be  left  to  those  outside  onr 
profession  to  establish.  We  should  de- 
vise some  plan  with  which  to  make  the 
start,  and  work  for  its  adoption.  I  do 
not  advocate  at  this  time  dental  inspec- 
tion that  would  involve  any  work  of  re- 
pair on  the  teeth,  or  expense  to  the  city 
or  state,  but  I  do  think  that  some  system 
of  inspection  which  would  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  parents  the  condition  of 
the  child's  teeth,  and  the  friendly  advice 
to  consult  with  some  dentist,  would 
be  productive  of  great  good.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  any  effort  we  may  make  in 
this  direction  will  be  met  with  some  op- 
position. Many  will  fail  to  appreciate 
work  of  this  kind,  and  will  place  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  its  progress.  Our 
duty,  however,  is  to  aid  in  the  advance- 
ment, of  dental  knowledge,  and  render 
it  useful,  as  the  contribution  of  pnblio- 
spirited  citizens  to  the  good  of  the  com- 
mimity.  Upon  our  efforts  and  their 
success  will  depend  the  adoption  of  this 
form  of  public  education. 

The  dentistry  of  today  is  not  the  den- 
tistry of  the  past.  It  is,  and  sbonld  be, 
more  earnest  in  its  endieavore  to  $cpf\y 
preventive  treatment  to  the  various  i»- 
thological  conditions  that  appear  within 
the  mouth  than  it  is  to  repair  them  with 
a  perfected  technique.  The  necessity  for 
broadening  the  scope  of  dentistry  beyond 
its  mere  mechanical  accomplishments 
has  arrived,  and  treatment  of  systemic 
symptoms  that  have  a  direct  bearing 
oral  conditions,  and  the  general  hMlth 
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as  vrell,  must  be  met  with  a  comprehen- 
sire  knowledge  of  patbobgy  and  general 
medicine. 

Discussion. 

Dr.  C.  R.  LiNDSTEOM,  Boston,  Mass. 
I  want  to  thank  Dr.  Barrett  for  his  most 
admirable  address.  I  think  it  a  very  val- 
uable one,  but  would  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  one  point.  What  he  says 
about  European  countries  failing  to  rec- 
<^ize  American  diplomas  is  not  a  fair 
statement  of  the  case.  Europe  has  done 
no  more  or  less  than  has  been  done  by 
tbe  states  of  the  Union,  for  today  there 
are  very  few  that  recognize  European  di- 
plomas. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  states 
do  not  recognize  certificates  or  diplomas 
issued  in  other  stat^,  but  each  state  sub- 
jects the  applicant  to  a  special  exami- 
nation. So  far  as  I  know,  the  European 
countries  have  done  nothing  more  than 
to  put  all  men  on  a  par.  Any  man  will 
pass  the  examinations  there  if  he  can 
meet  the  requirements. 

Br.  N.  A.  Stanley,  New  Bedford, 
Mass.  I  think  the  very  comprehensive 
address  by  the  president  is  one  which  in- 
terests every  member  of  the  profession, 
bearing  as  it  does  on  the  care  of  the 
deciduous  teeth.  The  inspection  of 
diildren's  teeth  should  take  place  in  the 
schools;  the  condition  of  their  mouths 
should  there  be  ascertained,  and  means 
taken  to  correct  and  improve  defective 
conditions.  Dentistry  is  one  of  the  most 
important  branches  of  medical  science, 
and  I  think  the  medical  profession 
should  give  it  the  same  degree  of  recog- 
nition as  they  accord  to  all  other  special- 
ties. They  are  seemingly  very  slow  in 
recognizing  the  importance  of  dentistry, 
and  its  bearing  on  the  general  health  of 
the  people. 

Dr.  James  McManus,  Hartford, 
Conn.  I  want  to  thank  the  president  for 
the  able  presentation  of  the  subject.  It 
is  one  that  is  being  considered  of  late 
very  seriously  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  There  is  great  necessity  for  the 
dental  profession  to  assert  itself,  but  to 
assert  itself  in  the  right  way,  in  regard 


to  this  matter  of  oral  hygiene.  We 
should  not  do  so  in  such  a  way  as  would 
make  those  who  wish  to  look  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  matter  consider  that 
we  are  working  for  selfish  purposes.  But 
we  want  to  assert  ourselves  so  as  to  show 
to  the  public  that  dentistry  is  looking 
out,  not  for  business,  but  for  the  health 
— physical,  mental  and  moral — of  the 
young  children.  The  public  wants  to 
be  assured  tliat  dentists  are  working  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  children,  and  if 
we  proceed  in  the  proper  manner  it  will 
be  convinced  of  that  fact.  Now,  it  is 
not  so  much  examination  of  the  chil- 
dren's teeth  that  is  desirable,  as  it  is  to 
interest  the  teachers  and  the  children  in 
the  health  and  care  of  their  mouths.  If 
it  is  proper  for  a  teacher  to  send  a  child 
out  of  tne  schoolroom  because  of  dirty 
hands,  why  may  it  not  be  equally  proper 
to  suggest  to  that  child  that  before  he 
comes  to  school  he  should  cleanse  his 
mouth,  and  to  advise  him  as  to  how  to 
do  it  properly.  If  you  can  make  a  start 
in  that  direction,  and  get  the  teachers 
throughout  the  country  interested,  and 
can  show  them  that  they  have  as  much 
right  to  ask  that  the  mouths  be  kept 
clean  as  they  have  to  ask  that  the  chil- 
dren's shoes  be  polished,  and  their  faces 
and  hands  clean,  it  will  be  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  In  many  schoolrooms 
the  same  cup  is  used  by  from  twenty  to 
fifty  children  for  drinking  purposes; 
that  cup  should  be  protected  as  far  as 
possible,  and  kept  clean,  and  it  cannot 
be  done  when  the  children  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  the  care  of  their  mouths.  My 
impression  is  that  that  could  be  easily 
accomplished  if  -the  teachers  were  in- 
terested in  this  movement. 

We  have  started  in  Hartford  a  move- 
ment of  this  kind.  I  do  not  wish  to  ap- 
pear as  boasting  about  what  we  have  in 
Hartford,  but  fortunately  our  school 
board  and  our  health  board  each  includes 
a  dentist  among  its  members.  Our  so- 
ciety has  appointed  a  committee  to  bring 
this  matter  Def ore  these  boards,  and  see 
what  they  can  induce  them  to  do.  We 
hope  that  the  action  of  this  committee 
will  so  interest  the  members  that  thev 
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will  take  some  action  in  the  matter  of 
instructing  the  teachers  in  the  impor- 
tance of  this  movement. 

The  trouble  in  the  past  has  been  that 
many  dentists  have  hesitated  to  do  this 
because  some  might  say  that  they  were 
doing  it  for  business  reasons.  Now,  by 
our  plan  the  business  feature  is  elimi- 
nated, and  all  you  ask  is  that  the  teach- 
ers see  to  it  that  the  scholars  keep  their 
mouths  clean. 

I  could  not  help  saying  this,  and  also 
Baying  how  thoroughly  I  agree  with  the 
ideas  su^^ted  by  the  president  in  his 
excellent  address. 

Dr.  Henet  McManus,  Hartford, 
Conn.  While  I  appreciate  the  fact  that 
the  function  of  the  dental  meeting  is  to 
do  good  to  dentistry,  it  seems  to  me  that 
Dr.  Barrett's  address  contains  ideas  that 
are  intended  to  benefit  humanity  at  large. 
And  while  it  is  very  complimentary  to 
say  that  "this  is  a  beautiful  address/' 
and  "his  ideas  are  good/*  etc.,  we  are 
not  doing  justice  to  the  man  who  offers 
good  ideas  if  we  do  not  endeavor,  at  least, . 
to  put  them  into  practice.  It  is  true 
that  a  discussion  of  this  subject  is  of 
benefit  to  all,  but  I  think  we  should  ap- 
point a  committee  to  formulate  a  plan  to 
put  these  ideas  into  practice.  Having 
some  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  com- 
mittees on  presidents'  addresses,  I  offer 
as  a  motion  that  a  committee  of  three 
be  appointed  to  report  on  this  address  at 
a  future  time. 

Dr.  G.  A.  Maxfield>  Holyoke,  Mass. 
It  seems  to  me,  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, that  it  is  time  some  society 
made  a  move  to  present  this  matter  in 
the  proper  light  before  the  public.  "With 
the  present  year,  a  law  goes  into  effect 
in  Massachusetts  which  provides  for 
medical  inspection  of  the  children  of  tiie 
schools.  This  law,  however,  does  not 
properly  consider  the  question  of  the 
children's  teeth.  I  would  like  to  see 
such  a  committee  appointed  as  was  sug- 
gested by  the  former  speaker,  whose  duty 
would  be  to  prepare  and  present  at  a 
subsequent  session  a  resolution  in  ac- 
cordance with  what  the  president  has 
advocated  in  his  address. 

Dr.  McManus'  motion  was  seconded 


and  carried.    Dr.  McManus  moved  tiut 
the  committee  be  instructed  to  report  to- 
morrow afternoon  at  the  opening  of  the 
session,  before  Dr,  Truman's  paper. 
The  motion  was  carried. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  the 
reading  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  0.  BssmoK 
Squires,  Somerville,  Mass.,  on  "TV 
New  Pharmacopeia,"  as  follows: 

The  New  Pharmacopeia.* 

The  medical  profession  have  the  honor 
of  being  the  originators  of  the  United 
States  Pharmacopeia.  It  was  tbroa^ 
the  energy  and  ability  of  one  of  its 
members.  Dr.  Lyman  Spaulding,  a  prac- 
ticing physician  of  New  York  ci^,  thit 
the  first  United  States  Fhannacopeii 
was  produced. 

Dr.  Spanlding's  plan  was,  briefly,  is 
follows:  Divide  the  United  States  into 
four  districts — northern,  middle,  south- 
ern, and  western — and  have  each  district 
send  delegates  to  what  would  be  known 
as  the  "general  convention."  When  »s- 
sembled,  their  duties  would  be  to  nane 
such  materials  as  may  be  properly  used 
as  medicines  and  drugs,  with  fomrals 
for  their  preparation;  to  estabM  m 
uniform  standard  and  guide  for  the  nse 
of  those  engaged  in  the  practice  of  med- 
icine and  pharmacy  in  the  United  States, 
so  that  the  identity,  strength,  and  puritr 
of  all  such  medicines  and  drugs  may  be 
accurately  determined. 

Dr.  Spaulding  submitted  his  piojeel 
to  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  The  plan  was  approved  and 
carried  into  effect.  The  general  conven- 
tion assembled  in  Washington,  Januur 
1,  1820.  Samuel  L.  Mitchell,  M.D.,  ns 
elected  president,  and  the  first  phums- 
copeia  was  published  in  Boston,  Decem- 
ber 15,  18S0.  Its  terminology  to  in 
both  the  Latin  and  English  languages- 
Previous  to  this  time,  physicians  re- 


*[Iii  this  paper  the  spelling  of  the  nino 
of  drugs  is  that  of  the  U.  S.  PhannacopeU. 
and  has  not  been  conformed,  as  is  usual  in  tUs 
journal,  to  the  terminology  reconinieBded  ly 
the  American  Association  for  the  Adnim- 
ment  of  Science. — Ed.  Cosmos.] 
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lied  chiefly  upon  European  pharmaco- 
peias as  their  authority. 

Before  this  convention  adjourned,  ar- 
rangements were  made  for  a  revision  of 
the  Pharmacopeia  in  1830.  All  subse- 
qaent  pharmacopeias  have  followed  this 
plan  of  a  decennial  revision,  and  all  the 
general  conventions  have  met  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

The  1830  Pharmacopeia  was  pub- 
lished in  Philadelphia  in  1831. 

The  first  two  pharmacopeias  were  pro- 
duced solely  by  medical  men.  The  re- 
vising committee  of  our  present  Phar- 
macopeia consisted  of  eleven  men  from 
the  medical  profession,  the  remainder, 
fourteen,  being  mostly  from  the  pharma- 
ceutical profession. 

The  1840  convention  was  the  first  to 
appoiut  a  committee  of  "revision  and 
publication."  This  committee  consisted 
of  seven  members.  The  book  was  pub- 
lished in  1842.  In  this  revision  the 
Latin  terminology  was  omitted.  The 
procera  of  percolation  was  here  intro- 
duced for  the  first  time. 

The  1850  Pharmacopeia  was  revised 
by  a  committee  of  three,  including  the 
president  of  the  general  convention.  H 
was  published  in  1851,  a  second  edition 
being  issued  in  1855. 

The  1860  Pharmacopeia  was  revised 
by  a  committee  of  nine  members  and  the 
president  of  the  convention.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  1863. 

The  1870  Pharmacopeia  was  revised 
by  a  committee  of  fifteen  members,  after 
receiving  definite  instructions  from  the 
conTention  as  to  the  general  plan.  It 
was  published  in  1873. 

At  the  1880  convention  a  committee  of 
revision  was  elected  coiwisting  of  twenty- 
five  members.  Its  powers  and  duties 
were  expressly  defined  by  the  general 
convention.  Important  changes  were 
made  in  this  Pharmacopeia.  All  arti- 
des  were  arranged  alphabeticidly.  A 
new  chemical  nomenclature  was  intro- 
duced. Quantities  were  stated  in  "parts 
by  weight,"  and  descriptions  of  crude 
drugs  and  chemicals  were  more  compre- 
hensive and  exact.  It  was  published  in 
1882. 

The  1890  Pharmacopeia  was  revised 


by  a  committee  of  twenty-six  members, 
who  receiTsd  instructions  from  the  gen- 
eral convention.  In  this  Pharmacopeia 
assay  processes  were  given  for  energetic 
drugs  and  galenicals.  No  sutstances  pro- 
tected by  proprietary  rights  or  produced 
solely  under  a  patented  process  were  ad- 
mitted. The  metric  system  was  intro- 
duced. It  was  published  in  1893. 

Delegates  to  the  United  States  Phar^ 
macopeial  Convention  met  in  Washing- 
ton May  2,  1900,  for  the  purpose  of 
revising  the  present  Pharmacopeia.  Ho- 
ratio C.  Wood,  M.D.,  of  Philadelphia, 
was  chosen  president  of  the  convention. 
It  was  voted  to  incorporate  the  United 
States  Pharmacopeial  Convention,  and  a 
constitution  and  by-laws  were  adopted, 
thereby  making  it  a  chartered  organizar 
tion. 

It  has  been  the  custom  to  designate 
the  different  revisions  of  the  Pharmaco- 
peia by  the  year  in  which  the  convention 
met — as  1830,  1840,  etc.  But  consider- 
ing that  it  takes  longer  each  decade  for 
the  revising  committee  to  finish  its  work, 
and  that  the  present  Pharmacopeia  was 
not  published  until  1905,  and  did  not 
become  official  until  September  of  that 
year,  it  was  decided  to  designate  this 
revision  as  the  "eighth  decennial  revi- 
sion,''  and  that  future  revisions  should 
follow  this  plan. 

The  present  Pharmacopeia  was  revised 
by  a  committee  of  twenfy-five  members. 
They  represented,  as  the  Druggist  Circu- 
lar truthfully  says,  the  brightest  men  in 
the  medical  and  pharmaceutical  profes- 
sions. 

While  the  first  Pharmacopeia  con- 
tained 624  articles,  ^ere  are  in  the  main 

text  of  the  present  book  958  articles; 
151  articles,  official  in  the  1890  Pharma- 
copeia, have  been  dismissed,  and  117 
new  ones  added. 

Important  Changes  and  Additions. 

The  "International  Conference  for  the 
Unification  of  the  Formuls  of  Heroic 
Medicines"  was  held  in  Brussels  in  1903. 
It  was  recommended  that  the  pharmaco- 
peias of  the  different  countries  adopt  a 
uniform  strength  in  the  case  of  heroic 
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remedies.  The  United  States  Pharma- 
copeia is  the  first  to  have  officially 
adopted  these  recommendations.  This 
has  made  some  radical  changes,  espe- 
cially in  our  tinctures.  Our  potent  tinc- 
tures are  now  all  of  10  per  cent,  strength. 

For  example :  Tincture  of  aconrte  in 
the  1890  Pharmacopeia  was  of  35  per 
cent.,  whereas  now  it  is  of  10  per  cent, 
strength.  Tincture  of  Teratrum  (1890 
U.  S.  P.  40  per  cent),  now  10  per  cent. 
Tincture  of  strophanthus  (1890  TJ.  S. 
P.  5  per  cent.),  now  10  per  cent. 

Our  tinctures  now  are  practically  di- 
vided into  two  classes — 10  per  cent,  for 
all  potent  drugs,  20  per  cent,  for  all 
others. 

Three  new  and  important  animal 
products  have  been  added:  anti-diph- 
theric serum,  dried  thyroids,  and  dried 
snprarenals. 

By  vote  of  the  convention  the  revising 
coinmittee  were  instructed  that  '^o 
compound  or  mixture  should  be  intro- 
duced if  the  composition  or  mode  of 
manufacture  thereof  be  kept  secret,  or 
if  it  be  controlled  by  unlimited  proprie- 
tary or  patented  rights."  Also,  that  no 
trade  names  be  allowed  in  this  Pharmaco- 
peia. All  synthetics  that  have  been  ad- 
mitted are  to  be  found  under  their  chem- 
ical names.  The  metric  system  is  em- 
ployed, as  in  the  previous  Pharmacopeia. 


This  is  the  first  Pharmacopei&  ibat 
has  included  doses — neither  the  mini- 
mum nor  maximum,  but  the  average 
dose,  being  given. 

An  important  change  in  nomeDclature 
is  the  coining  of  the  word  Fluidextm' 
turn  to  talce  the  place  of  ''Eztnctnm 
fluidum"  of  previous  Phsnnacopeias. 
This  was  done  principally  as  a  help  to 
the  pharmacist.  It  separates,  alphabeti- 
cally, the  extracts  from  the  finid  ex- 
tracts, and  tends  to  prevent  annoyance 
and  confusion  when  consulting  these  tro 
classes.  The  proper  Latin  title  for  fluid 
extract  of  ginger,  for  example,  is  now 
Fluidextractum  zingiberis,  instead  of 
"Extractum  zingiberis  fluidum,"  as 
given  in  the  1890  Pharmacopeia. 

SOME  OTHES  CHAKGES  IK  TITLES  OF  IS- 
TEREST  TO  DENTISTS. 

"ArsfflouB  acid"  and  "Chromic  acid" 
have  been  chan^  to  Arsenic  trvmde 

and  Chromium  trioxide  respectiTclv. 
This  is  to  conform  with  modem  chemi?- 
try,  namely,  that  "An  anhydride  is  doI 
an  acid  so  long  as  it  keeps  diy."  The 
misnomer  "Carbolic  acid"  has  been 
changed  to  its  true  chemical  name 
nol. 

Other  changes  in  the  English  titl» 
are  as  follows: 


U  8.  P.  1800.  U.  S.  P.— ElOBTB  DSCBKSUL  BBTIMOIt. 

Ammonium  valerianate  Ammoniam  valerate. 

Chloral  Hydrated  chloral. 

Colchicam  root  Colehlcum  corm. 

Diluted  silver  nitrate  Mitigated  stiver  nitrate. 

Ferric  hydrate  with  magnesia  .  .  •  Ferric  hydroxide  with  magnesfiun  ozlde. 

India-rubber  Rubber. 

Kaphthol  Beta-naphthol. 

Potasaa  Potasainm  hydroxide. 

Resin  Rosin. 

Resin  plaster  Adhesive  plaster. 

Resorein  Resordnol. 

RhamnuB  Pnrshiana  Cascara  sagrada. 

Salol  Phenyl  salicylate. 

Soda   Sodium  hydroxide. 

Sodium  hyposulphite  Sodium  thloenlphate. 

Sodium  sulphoearbolate  Sodium  phenolanlphonate. 

Solution  of  lime  Lime-water. 

Spirit  of  slonoln  Spirit  of  glyceryl  trinitrate. 
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And  lastly,  whisky  should  now  be 
written  without  the  "e." 

The  tenninology  of  the  hydracid  salts 
of  the  alkaloids  has  been  changed.  For 
example,  it  is  Cocaine  hydrochloride 
now,  instead  of  "hydrochlorate,"  the 
former  being  considered  chemically  cor- 
rect according  to  modem  chemistry. 

The  final  "e"  for  the  alkaloids  and  the 
halogens  has  been  retained,  notwith- 
standing that  some  chemistries  have 
dropped  them.  This  was  considered 
wise,  especially  in  regard  to  the  alka- 
loids, as  it  distinguished  these  powerful 
preparations  from  the  glucosides. 

STANDARDS  OF  STRENGTH. 

More  preparations  have  assay  processes 
for  standards  of  strength  than  ever  be- 
fore. I  name  two  that  axe  of  interest 
to  dentists :  Oil  of  cinnamon  must  now 
contain  75  per  cent,  of  cinnamie  aldehyde 
and  oil  of  thyme  20  per  cent,  of  phenols. 

SYNONYMS. 

^'ery  few  synonyms  are  found  in  the 
main  teit.  The  committee  say  in  regard 
to  this:  'It  is  hoped  that  physicians 
and  pharmacists  will  use  the  Latin  or 
English  titles  given  in  the  Pharmacopeia, 
so  that  synonyms  will  gradually  become 
obsolete.  Much  confusion  in  prescribing 
and  dispensing  will  in  the  future  be  ob- 
viated if  this  hope  is  realized." 

ABTICLBS  DISMISSED. 

Of  the  151  articles  dismissed,  very 
few  are  of  interest  to  dentists.  Perhaps 
the  following  will  cover  them:  "Ammo- 
niam  nitrate,"  "Cinnamon  camia,"  "So- 
lution of  silicate  of  sodium,"  and  "Wine 
of  colchicnm  root." 

ADDITIONS. 

Many  of  the  additions  should  be  of  in- 
terest to  dentists.  The  following  are  so 
considered: 

Acetpkeneiidinum.  (Acetphenetidin.) 
Previously  known  by  the  trade  name 
''Phenacetin,"  but  should  now  be  desig- 
nated by  the  U.  S.  P.  title. 


Acidum  irichloraceticum.  (Trichlora- 
cetic acid.) 

Antipyrina.  (Antipyrine.) 

Aqua  hamamelidis.  (Hamamelis 
water.)  Practically  the  same  as  aqua 
hamamelidis  spiriiuosa  of  the  National 
Formulary. 

BemonUphinidum.  (Benzosulphin- 
ide.)    Commonly  known  as  saccharin. 

Cataplasma  haolini.  (Cataplasm  of 
kaolin.)  An  external  clay  preparation 
similar  to  "Antiphlogistine"  and  other 
commereial  articles.  It  contains  kaolin 
57.7  per  cent.,  boric  acid,  methyl  sali- 
cylate, glycerin,  and  small  quantities 
of  thymol  and  oil  of  peppermint.  Let 
us  show  our  appreciation  and  ethical 
standing  by  prescribing  this  instead  of 
trade-named  products. 

Cinnaldehydum.  (Cinnamie  alde- 
hyde.) The  principal  constituent  of  oil 
of  cinnamon — to  ttie  extent  of  75  per 
cent,  in  good  oil. 

Gresol.  (Cresol.)  A  mixture  of  the 
three  isomeric  cresols  obtained  from  coal 
tar,  freed  from  phenol,  hydrocarbons,  and 
water. 

Eugenol.  (Eugenol.)  An  unsatu- 
rated, aromatic  phenol,  being  the  chief 
constituent  of  oil  of  cloves  and  oil  of 
pimenta. 

Gambir.  (Gambir.)  An  extract  pre- 
pared from  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  Unca- 
ria  gambir.  li  takes  the  place  of,  and 
is  practically  the  same  in  composition  as 
"Catechu"  of  the  1890  Pharmacopeia. 
The  source  of  catechu,  which  is  the  wood 
of  Acacia  catechu,  is  practically  ex- 
hausted. 

Guaiacol,  (Guaiacol.)  One  of  the 
chief  constituents  of  creosote. 

Hexametkylenamina.  ( Hexamethy- 
lenamine.)  A  condensation  product  of 
formaldehyde  and  ammonia.  This  chem- 
ical is  sold  under  the  following  trade 
namra :  "Aminoform,"  "Cystamine," 
"Cystogen,"  "Formin,"  "Hexamine," 
"Uristamine,"  "Uriotone,"  and  'TTrotro- 
pine."  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  conven- 
tion voted  that  no  trade  names  be  allowed 
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in  the  Pharmacopeia?  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  Bome  of  the  best  physicians  consider 
it  unethical  to  prescribe  a  trade-name 
preparation?  Here  we  have  a  single 
chemical  exploited  by  eight  different 
firms,  each  concealing  it  by  a  coined 
word.  This  is  rather  a  long  word,  but  it 
is  our  duty  to  write  it  when  prescrib- 
ing this  chemical,  thus  upholding  the 
convention  in  its  high  ethical  stand.  Of 
course  it  is  possible  to  abbreviate  it^  and 
any  druggist  would  know  what  was 
wanted  if  written  thus :  Hex-meth-lin. 

lodolum.  (lodol.)  A  compound  of 
iodine  and  pyrrol.  Used  as  a  substitute 
for  iodoform.  Is  a  grayish-brown  pow- 
der without  odor  or  taste.  Contains  89 
per  cent,  of  iodine. 

LiquoT  antisepticus.  (Antiseptic  so- 
lution.) Intended  to  take  the  p\&ce  ol 
similar  commercial  preparations.  Con- 
tains 2  per  cent,  of  boric  acid,  0.1  per 
cent,  of  benzoic  acid,  combined  with  thy- 
mol, eucal3rptol,  oils  of  peppermint,  gaul- 
theria,  and  thyme,  alcohol,  and  water. 

Liquor  chlori  compositw.  (Com- 
pound solution  of  chlorine.)  This  takes 
the  place  of  chlorine  water  of  the  1890 
Pharmacopeia.  When  freshly  prepared 
it  contains  0.4  per  cent,  of  chlorine. 

Liquor  cresolis  compositus.  (Com- 
pound solution  of  cresol.)  This  is  prac- 
tically a  linseed-oil-Boap  solution  of  cre- 
sol. It  is  similar  to  "Creolin,"  "Disin- 
fectol,"  "Entero-cresol,"  "Gennol,"  "Cre- 
aoljn,"  "Lysol,"  'Xysitol,"  and  others; 
but  much  more  definite  in  composition 
than  most  of  these.  The  conservative 
and  ethical  prescriber  will  prefer  the  U. 
S.  P.  product.  It  contains  50  per  cent, 
of  cresol. 

Liquor  formaldehydi.  (Solution  of 
formaldehyde.)  An  aqueous  solution, 
containing  not  less  than  37  per  cent,  by 
weight  of  absolute  formaldehyde. 

PiluloB  laxativoB  composite.  (Com- 
poimd  laxative  pills.)  Each  pill  con- 
tains: Aioin  i  grain,  strychnine  y^y 
grain,  extract  of  belladonna  leaves  ^ 
grain,  ipecac  tV  grain.  They  aie  the 
same  as  PiU  aloin,  strychnine,  and  bella- 


donna of  the  National  Formulary,  wiili 
the  exception  of  the  ipecac. 

Pulvis  acetanUidi  compositus.  (Com- 
pound acetanilide  powder.)  Contains 
70  per  cent,  of  acetanilide,  with  caffeine 
and  sodium  bicarbonate.  If  you  are  go- 
ing to  prescribe  acetanilide,  do  so  with 
your  eyes  open.  "Ammonol,"  "Antikam- 
nia,"  "Pheiialgin,"  "Salacetin"  and 
other  trade-name  products  all  contain 
acetanilide,  but  endeavor  to  keep  the 
fact  a  secret.  By  prescribing  Puiv.  ace- 
tanilid.  comp.  you  know  just  the  amount 
of  acetanilide  you  are  giving,  besides 
having  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
you  are  prescribing  an  ethical  prepara- 
tion. 

Sttlphonethylmethanum.  (Sulphon- 
ethylmethane. )  Previously  known  by  tie 
trade  name,  "Trional."  In  prescription- 
writing  it  may  be  abbreviated  thw: 
Sulph-eth-methan. 

Sulphonmethanum.  (Snlphonme- 
thane.)  Previously  known  by  the  trade 
name,  "Sulphonal." 

Thymolis  lodidum.  (Thymol  iodide.) 
Known  by  the  following  trade  names: 
"Aristol,"  "Annidalin,"  and  "Thymo- 
tol."  It  contains  46  per  cent,  of  iodine. 

It  is  our  duty  to  become  familiar  with 
this  valuable  book — a  volume  that  is  con- 
sidered by  high  authority  as  "an  epoch- 
making  l>ook,"  and  as  the  best  pharma- 
copeia in  the  world.  It  is  also  the  legal 
standard  in  most  of  the  states. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  1890 
Pharmacopeia,  as  an  official  guide  and 
standard,  is  now  of  no  more  valoe  than 
a  last  year's  almanac;  and  the  dentist 
or  physician  who  thinks  that  tincture  of 
aconite  represents  35  per  cent,  of  the 
drug  instead  of  10  per  cent.,  or  that  tinc- 
ture of  strophanthus  represents  5  per 
cent.,  instead  of  double  that  amount,  or 
who  in  his  writing  or  speaking  refen  to 
phenol  as  "carbolic  acid,"  or  to  arsenic 
trioxide  as  "arsenious  acid."  for  example, 
classes  himself  as  obsolete.  Dentuts 
especially,  have  been  open  to  critudam 
in  this  respect  in  the  paat.  In  a  compar- 
atively recent  dental  book  tte  antiur 
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refers  to  "elher"  as  "sulphuric  ether,"  a 
title  that  has  been  obsolete  for  sixty-five 
years. 

It  is  not  only  our  duty,  but  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  we  know  the  impor- 
tant additions  and  changes  that  have  hem 
made  in  this,  our  present  ofiBcial  Phar- 
macopeia. No  dentist  should  be  without 
it  or  its  equivalent. 

Another  matter  of  importance  I  wish 
to  mention  in  closing.  Dentistry  is  rec- 
ognized as  a  special  branch  of  medicine, 
and  represented  by  35,000  to  40,000 
practitioners  in  this  country.  A  number 
of  medicinal  agents  used  extensively  by 
dentists  may  seldom  be  used  by  physi- 
cians. Such  articles  should  be  made 
TJ.  S.  P.  products.  For  this  reason  we 
should  be  represented  and  have  a  say  in 
the  revision  of  the  Pharmacopeia. 

Nitrous  oxide,  for  example,  is  used 
more  extensively  in  the  dental  profe8.«>ion 
than  is  ether  in  the  medical  profession. 
The  former  should  be  made  official,  so 
that  we  may  be  protected  by  a  standard 
of  purity,  etc.  Some  form  of  magnesium 
hydroxide  should  be  made  official.  So- 
dium dioxide,  trioxymethylene,  and  other 
agents  used  more  or  less  extensively  by 
dentists  should  be  included.  Certain 
peroxide  compounds,  such  as  calcium 
dioxide,  strontium  dioxide,  sodium  per- 
borate, and  others,  that  give  off  oxygen 
when  brought  in  contact  with  water,  are 
being  used  in  tooth-powders.  The  advis- 
ability of  introducing  any  of  these  into 
the  niarmacopeia  should  be  investigated 
and  decided,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  den- 
tists. We  cannot  do  these  things  unless 
we  are  represented  at  the  convention. 

Article  II,  Section  1,  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  Pharmacopeial 
Convention  says:  "The  members  of  this 
convention,  in  addition  to  the  incorpora^ 
tors  and  their  associates,  shall  be  dele- 
gates elected  by  the  following  organiza- 
tions in  the  manner  they  shall  respec- 
tively provide :  Incorporated  medical 
colleges,  and  medical  schools  connected 
with  incorporated  colleges  and  univer- 
sities ;  incorporated  colleges  of  pharmacy, 
and  pluumaceutical  schools  connected 
with  incorporated  universities ;  incorpor- 


ated state  medical  associations;  incor- 
porated state  pharmaceutical  associations ; 
the  American  Medical  Association,  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association, 
and  the  American  Chemical  Society: 
provided  that  no  such  organization  shall 
be  entitled  to  representation  unless  it 
shall  have  been  incorporated  within,  and 
shall  have  been  in'  continuous  operation 
in,  the  United  States  for  at  least  five 
years  before  the  time  fixed  for  the  decen- 
nial  meeting  of  this  corporation." 

If  the  dental  societies  will  take  con- 
certed  action  in  presenting  this  matter 
to  the  convention,  I  feel  sure  that  it 
would  amend  the  above  section,  so  that 
delegates  from  at  least  one  dental  organ- 
ization— probably  the  National  Dental 
Association — could  be  sent  to  the  next 
general  convention. 

It  would  be  a  great  pleasure  to  me  if 
this  society  should  initiate  this  move- 
ment by  drawing  up  a  petition,  signing 
it,  and  getting  as  many  other  societies 
as  possible  to  sign  the  same,  and  pre- 
sent it  to  the  United  States  Pharmaco- 
peial Convention. 

Discussion. 

Dr.  C.  W.  BODOBRS,  Boston,  Mass. 
The  United  States  Pharmacopeia  is  of 
course  an  ancient  institution  that  has 
come  down  to  us  from  the  past  century, 
and  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn, 
during  the  first  fifty  years  of  its  life  it 
was  of  practically  no  use  to  the  profes- 
sion; but  during  the  past  fifty  years  it 
has  been  trying  to  keep  up  to  date,  and 
has  at  specific  intervals  had  a  committee 
at  work  to  eliminate  a  great  number  of 
obsolete  drugs,  and  insert  a  correct  list 
of  the  new  ones.  That  means  that  the 
U.  S.  P.  is  simply  a  record  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  medical  profession.  It  is 
never  in  advance  of  the  times,  but  al- 
ways just  a  little  behind.  It  simply 
means  that  this  committee  has  been  tak- 
ing these  many  heterodox  preparations 
that  are  being  brought  out  continually, 
and  making  them  orthodox  preparations. 
If  we  limit  ourselves  strictly  to  the  U.  S. 
P.  preparations,  we  are  going  to  be  a 
little  out  of  date  and  not  up  to  the  times. 
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In  considering  these  various  preparations 
that  the  IT.  S.  P.  indorses  and  gives  di- 
rections for  making,  we  have  to  take  into 
consideration  the  personal  equation  of 
the  various  druggists  and  pharmacists 
who  compound  them  and  put  up  our  pre- 
scriptions.  It  ia  a  good  deal  likie  the  pro- 
cess  of  making  bread.  Almost  every 
housemaid  knows  how  to  make  bread; 
all  can  do  it  after  a  fashion,  but  we 
rarely  find  one  that  can  make  good  bread. 
They  all  use  the  same  ingredients,  but 
the  bread  is  difEerent.  And  pharmacists 
are  somewhat  similar;  all  have  signs  out 
saying  they  are  druggists  and  chemists, 
and  yet  tOie  ^owled^  which  some  of  the 
druggists  have  of  chemistry  is  very 
slight.  I  heard  a  few  years  ago  of  a  man 
who  sent  to  a  druggist  for  a  pint  of  dis- 
tilled hydrogen  monoxid;  he  was  unable 
to  get  it  because  the  druggist  had  never 
heard  of  it.  Very  recently  there  has 
been  an  investigation  by  the  officers  of 
the  state  medical  boards,  and  they  found 
that  a  large  number  of  pharmacists  did 
not  have  distilled  water  in  their  shops. 
Almost  every  prescription  written  which 
calls  for  water,  calls  for  distilled  water, 
and  yet  very  few  of  them  have  such  an 
article  in  their  shops.  That  is  another 
point  we  must  bear  in  mind  with  refer- 
ence to  the  giving  of  pure  drugs  to  our 
patients.  We  must  consider  whether  they 
will  be  safeguarded  more  completely  by 
having  various  pharmacists  compound 
certain  prescriptions,  or  whether  we  shall 
use  those  compounded  by  some  reliable 
manufacturing  concern  putting  up  the 
same  preparation.  That  is  a  point  we 
should  carefully  consider. 

In  the  February  number  of  American 
Medicine  the  same  thoughts  are  ex- 
pressed, as  follows :  "It  is  generally  rec- 
ognized that  experts  can  make  better 
mixtures  than  can  be  made  by  the  old- 
style  extemporaneous  preecription  which 
BO  many  still  advocate.  The  old  pro- 
fession trusted  the  small  druggist,  the 
new  is  trusting  the  large  manufacturer, 
and  one  is  as  trustworthy  as  the  other — 
no  more,  no  less.  The  vast  majority  of 
the  proferaion  are  filling  their  office 
with  ready-made  tablets,  pills,  and  va- 


rious mixtures,  and  are  harking  bade  to 

the  old  days  when  all  doctors  dispensed 
their  own  drugs.  It  is  an  evolution 
brought  about  by  the  growth  of  modem 
expert  pharmacy.  To  be  sure,  they  are 
imposed  upon  now  and  then,  just  as  the 
ol^r  physicians  were  by  fraudulent  Bob- 
stitutions  in  the  comer  drug  store.  We 
do  not  condemn  prescription-writing  for 
that  reason,  though  we  should  do  so— 
to  be  logical — if  we  condemn  the  new 
methods." 

Mr.  President,  to  my  mind  you  are 
safer  in  trusting  reliable  manufactnrets 
than  in  running  the  risk  of  getting  what 
you  want  at  the  drug  stores  in  the  small 
towns. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean,  the 
essayist  advocates  in  his  paper  our  pre- 
scribing cataplasma  kaolini  instead  of 
antiphlogiatine.  He  tells  us  what  this 
preparation  contains,  and  the  Pharma- 
copeia gives  the  following  directions  for 
making  this  preparation:  Heat  the 
kaolin  in  a  suitable  vessel  at  100^  C, 
with  occasional  stirring  for  one  hour. 
Mix  it  intimately  with  the  boric  acid, 
and  then  incorporate  the  mixture  thor- 
oughly with  the  glycerin;  finally,  add 
the  thymol,  whidi  has  been  dissolved  in 
the  methyl  salicylate  and  oil  of  peppe^ 
mint,  and  make  a  homogeneous  mass. 
This  should  be  kept  in  an  air-tight  re- 
tainer. Now,  can  you  trust  the  average 
druggist  to  follow  these  directions? 
Will  he  stir  that  kaolm  at  100°C.  for  one 
hour,  and  mix  it  thoroughly,  incorpor- 
ating these  various  ingredients,  with  the 
average  outfit  that  he  has  at  his  com- 
mand for  doing  this?  I  think  it  mocb 
safer  to  have  some  good  manufactnrer 
put  up  the  same  article  for  us,  and  rely 
upon  him.  I  agree  with  the  essayist 
that  we  should  prescribe  the  pharmaco- 
peial  name.  We  can  do  this  by  writing 
the  pluurmacopeial  name  for  &e  prepa* 
ration,  cataplasma  kaolini;  and  tiiea  1° 
parenthesis  write  the  name  of  the  manu- 
facturer who  makes  this  antiphlogistine. 
I  think  it  would  be  much  safer  to  use 
the  manufacturer's  preparation,  and  to 
write  the  prescription  in  that  way,  than 
to  have  some  druggist  at  a  small  drag 
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store,  who  probably  has  never  com- 
pounded this  prescription  before,  ex- 
periment with  the  preparation. 

To  illustrate  what  is  meant  hy  saying 
that  the  U.  S.  P.  is  simply  a  record  of 
the  progress  being  made,  let  ns  look  at 
some  of  the  preparations  of  which  the 
essayist  speaks;  for  instance,  Pulvis  ace- 
tanUidi  compositus,  which  is  practically 
the  same  as  antikamnia,  ammonol,  etc. 
Anti]camnia  has  been  financially  one  of 
the  most  successful  proprietary  drugs 
ever  put  on  the  market.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  action  of  the  Committee 
on  Revision  of  the  U.  S.  P.  in  adding 
Pulvis  acetanUidi  compositus?  It  sim- 
ply means  that  antikamnia  is  a  good 
thing,  is  an  established  preparation,  and 
the  17.  S.  P.  recommends  it  under  the 
new  name.  The  0.  S.  P.  directions  for 
making  it  are  to  reduce  the  ingredients 
to  a  fine  powder  and  mix  together.  I 
think  we  can  rely  on  every  druggist  to 
do  this  for  us,  and  we  are  in  this  case 
probably  safer,  as  we  are  absolutely  sure 
of  the  composition. 

The  essayist  referred  to  Aceipheneii- 
dinum.  I  stopped  in  a  drug  store  today 
and  asked  the  druggist  about  the  prepa- 
ration known  by  the  trade  name  of  phe- 
nacetin.  He  said  if  "acetphenetidin" 
were  called  for  in  a  prescription  he 
would  give  phenacetin,  because  it  was 
the  same  thing.  The  general  manufac- 
turers can  make  it  now,  but  I  think  when 
we  prescribe  it  that  it  would  be  safer  to 
indicate  in  parenthesis  the  name  of 
Bayer,  because  that  is  the  name  of  the 
concern  that  has  been  manufacturing 
this  preparation  for  so  long  a  time  that 
they  must  understand  its  manufacture 
better  than  the  casual  druggist.  I  think 
our  stand  in  the  matter  of  certain  prepa- 
rations should  be  to  rely  on  the  various 
chemical  houses  that  put  up  these  prepa- 
rations, and  to  support  the  efforts  of 
houses  we  all  know  to  be  reliable.  My 
idea  is  that  we  should  not  feel  that  we 
should  be  confined  entirely  to  U.  S.  P. 
preparations  in  regard  to  the  matter  of 
drugs.  We  have  to  be  heterodox  as  well 
as  orthodox.  I  am  not  condemning  the 
pharmacists,  but  we  should  be  constantly 


on  the  alert  for  the  best  welfare  of  our 
patients  by  accepting  every  advance,  not 
waiting  for  the  approval  of  the  U.  S.  P. 

I  agree  with  the  essayist  that  certain 
dental  preparations  should  be  included 
in  the  JJ.  S.  P.,  and  I  understand  that 
steps  have  been  taken  along  this  line. 
I  believe  Dr.  Finley,  president  of  the 
National  Dental  Association,  spoke  of 
this  matter  in  his  address  at  the  Atlanta 
meeting,  and  we  will  probably  have  rep- 
resentation in  the  next  U.  S.  P.  revision 
committee. 

Dr.  H.  Carlton  Suith,  Boston,  Mass. 
We  notice  that  the  changes  in  the  new 
Pharmacopeia  are  in  the  line  of  a  more 
exact  conformity  to  the  scientifically  cor- 
rect, and  of  this  we  must,  in  the  main, 
approve.  We  might  question,  however, 
why  the  name  Ar^ipyrin  is  retained  and 
"sulfonal"  rejected.  Sulf onal  is,  or  was 
five  years  ago,  official  in  the  British 
Pharmacopeia,  and  is  much  easier  than 
the  semi-scientific  names  used  by  our 
revisers  of  1900.  The  exact  chemical 
names  for  complex  hydrocarbon  deriva- 
tives are  not  practicable.  Sulfonal  is  a 
diethyl-sulphon-dimethylmethan.  This 
name  gives  us  a  definite  idea  of  its  con- 
stitution, which  the  abbreviated  name  in 
the  Pharmacopeia  gives  but  imperfectly. 
Antipyrin  is  phenyl-dimethyl-isopyra- 
zolone,  and  is  official  in  the  British  Phar- 
macopeia as  Pkenazonum.  We  can  im- 
agine no  excuse  for  this  name,  and  be- 
lieve the  trade  name — antipyrin — pref- 
erable. 

The  last  idea  given  us  by  the  essayist 
is  important,  and  I  believe  cannot  be 
emphasized  too  strongly — that  is,  the 
need  of  dental  representation  on  the  com- 
mittee for  pharmacopeial  revision;  and 
if  I  were  asked  for  a  further  sugg^tion 
which  might  help  in  bringing  to  pass 
such  representation,  I  would  say.  Write 
more  prescriptions.  The  Pharmacopeia 
is  intended  primarily  for  just  two  classes 
of  people — the  class  that  write  prescrip- 
tions and  the  class  that  compound  them 
(the  pharmacists).  To  this  second  class 
the  dentist  is  not  expected  to  belong, 
but  tiie  more  prominently  be  takes  his 
place  in  the  first  class,  the  more  natural 
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that  he  should  become  a  factor  in  the 
revision  of  the  Pharmacopeia. 

You  have  been  urged  to  use  phannaco- 
peial  titles  in  writing  prescriptions  rather 
than  "trade  namee,"  yet  trade  names  are  a 
necessity.  Here  is  a  little  book  published 
by  the  Druggislfa  Circular,  to  which 
previous  reference  has  been  made;  in  it 
we  find  in  the  neighborhood  of  2000 
new  preparations,  of  all  degrees  of  value, 
all  of  them  being  new  preparations, 
probably  not  one  per  cent,  of  which  ap- 
pear in  the  last  Pharmacopeia.  The 
U.  S.  P.  cannot  incorporate  new  reme- 
dies until  they  have  been  proved  worthy 
of  a  place  among  standard  remedial 
agents;  on  the  other  hand,  the  practi- 
tioner cannot  afford  to  wait  for  a  good 
thing  until  he  sees  it  in  the  Pharma- 
copeia. The  obvioHS  deductions  are : 
Keep  posted.  Write  prescriptions  in  the 
most  scientific  terms  available,  but  write 
them.  It  may  mean  a  little  more  careful 
investigation  into  causes,  and  perhaps 
an  examination  of  saliva,  but  if  such  ex- 
aminations were  more  frequent  and  sys- 
tematic, valuable  and  much-needed  data 
would  soon  accumulate. 

I  believe  that  different  conditions  may 
require  different  preparations,  and  can 
hardly  agree  with  t^e  last  speaker  in 
feeling  that  the  large  manufacturer  is 
more  reliable  than  the  better  class  of 
pharmacists. 

Dr.  G.  A.  Maxfield,  Holyoke,  Mass. 
I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  paper, 
and  feel  thankful  to  Dr.  Squires  for  pre- 
senting it  at  this  meeting.  I  have  read 
with  interest  the  many  changes  and  ad- 
vances made  in  the  last  edition  of  the 
U.  S.  P.,  and  think  the  dental  profession 
ought  to  be  awake  to  the  importance  of 
the  subject.  But  dentists  are  not  in- 
terested in  the  Pharmacopeia,  because 
they  have  not  been  taught  much  materia 
medica.  If  the  examining  boards  this 
next  year  were  to  base  their  questions  in 
materia  medica  on  this  new  Pharmaco- 
peia, and  the  result  of  the  examinations 
depended  on  this  subject,  I  do  not  think 
five  candidates  out  of  one  hundred  would 
pass.  Dental  colleges  do  not  require  their 
students  to  give  the  necessary  attention  to 


this  subject,  or  rather  do  not  impiv^s  on 
the  student  the  importance  of  liavin;: 
some  knowledge  of  materia  medica  in 
order  to  practice  dentistry. 

There  is  one  way  by  which  those  mem- 
bers of  our  profession  who  are  interested 
in  this  subject  can  make  their  inflQence 
felt  in  favor  of  representation  on  tiie 
board  before  the  next  revision  of  the 
Pharmacopeia,  and  that  is  through  tbe 
American  Medical  Association.  As  the 
Section  on  Stomatology  is  entitled  to  one 
delegate  in  the  pharmacopeial  conren- 
tion,  it  u  for  the  members  of  that  sectim 
to  see  that  they  are  represented.  In  re- 
gard to  writing  prescriptions,  it  has  been 
my  theory  that  dentists  should  be  able  to 
write  prescriptions ;  but  very  few  of  them 
do  it,  simply  because  they  do  not  know 
how.  A  short  time  ago,  in  talking  with 
a  member  of  one  of  t£e  largest  prescrip- 
tion drug  firms  in  Boston,  he  said  thst 
the  manufacturing  chemists  today  were 
putting  up  many  formulse  of  medicines 
used  by  the  physicians  in  much  better 
form  than  the  pharmacist  could  do  it 
and  thus  a  great  deal  of  the  prescription 
work  is  being  displaced  by  the  use  of 
standard  preparations.  For  instance, 
an  excellent  preparation,  of  much  vslne 
in  dental  practice,  is  a  tablet  put  up  by 
Parke,  Davis  &  Co.  known  as  "Acetaiiilid 
and  sodium  compound  with  codein,"  sttd 
on  the  bottle  is  the  formula  giving  just 
the  contents  of  each  tablet:  ^'Acetanilid 
3^  grains,  sodium  bicarbonate  9/10 
grain,  sodium  bromid  1/10  grain,  caffein 
^  grain,  and  codein  i  grain.**  I  have 
not  used  "antikamnia"  for  many  yetrs, 
but  have  used  the  preparation  just  mcD- 
tioned  instead.  Several  years  ago  I  saw 
in  one  of  the  drug  journals  what  was 
said  to  be  the  formula  of  antikamnia,  urn 
it  was  given  as  acetanilid  7  parts,  sodhm 
bicarbonate  3  parts,  and  («ffein  citnte 
1  part;  and  "ammonal"  was  given  as 
acetanilid  7  parts,  carbonate  ammonia  3 
parts,  and  caffein  citrate  1  part.  That 
is,  you  see,  a  substitution  of  the  carbon- 
ate ammonia  for  the  sodium  bicaiboiute 
in  antikamnia. 

Another  important  thing  dentists 
should  know  is  how  to  make  many  of 
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the  preparaHons  they  use;  for  instance, 
the  making  of  eocain  solutions.  As  it  is, 
many  send  to  the  druggist,  say,  for  a 
two  per  cent,  solution  of  eocain.  The 
^KS^^  lii^  shelf,  takes  down  his 

bottle  of  distilled  water  and  makes  up 
the  solution.  How  long  do  you  suppose 
distiUed  water  will  keep,  even  if  the 
bottle  be  well  corked?  In  a  few  days 
you  will  notice  a  flocculent  precipitate, 
showing  that  the  water  was  impure; 
then  aeain,  even  if  made  from  pure 
water,  tne  solution  soon  becomes  infected. 
When  such  infected  solutions  are  in- 
jected into  the  gums,  the  chances  are 
that  sloughing  of  the  gums  will  super- 
vene. This,  I  think,  accounts  for  some 
of  the  answers  we  get  to  questions 
concerning  the  toxic  effects  of  eocain 
propounded  to  candidates  before  the  state 
board.  Many  of  them  say  it  is  a  slough- 
ing of  the  gums.  Now,  eocain  never 
causes  sloughing,  the  true  cause  being 
rather  the  infected  solution  used. 

Dr.  Squires  (closing  the  discussion). 
Dr.  Rodgers,  in  speaki^  of  the  Pharma- 
copeia, spoke  of  its  not  being  up  to  date. 
Of  course  the  Pharmacopeia  adopts  only 
8Qch  drugs  as  have  been  tried  thoroughly 
and  proved  useful.  They  could  not  af- 
ford to  adopt  them  before  they  are  proved 
to  be  reliable.  Dr.  Squibb  says  that 
hundreds  of  drugs  are  brought  out  every 
year,  and  many  physicians  use  them  for 
a  while  and  then  throw  them  aside  be- 
cause they  are  no  better  than  those  they 
have  been  using  previously.  So  the 
Pharmacopeia  is  for  the  more  conserva- 
tive practitioner,  but  for  the  man  who 
wants  to  experiment,  of  course  it  is  all 
right  to  try  the  new  drugs. 

Dr.  Bodgers  says  that  the  druggists 
cannot  be  as  much  relied  upon  as  the 
Urge  manufacturers.  I  think  that  they 
are  just  as  reliable  as  are  the  latter. 
He  referred  to  antiphlogistine.  Un- 
less the  composition  of  this  preparation 
be  evident,  or  the  makers  publish  the 
formula,  it  is  just  as  much  a  nostrum  as 
are  other  secret  preparations.  He  speaks 
of  the  great  financial  success  of  the  anti- 
kamnia  company.  Why  not !  The  whole- 
sale price  of  the  mixture  is  one  dollar  per 
[VOL.  xux. — 62] 


ounce,  while  its  actual  cost  is  probably 
not  over  ten  celits  an  ounce. 

He  also  intimates  that  dru^^te  can- 
not be  trusted ;  that  they  adulterate  medi- 
cines. We  have  stringent  laws  to  care 
for  that,  and  if  you  think  that  they  have 
substituted  something  in  a  prescription, 
all  you  have  to  do  is  to  carry  it  to  the 
board  of  health,  and  they  will  prosecute 
the  fraudulent  pharmacist.  When  we 
prescribe  antikanmia  or  antiphlogistine, 
and  the  patiente  suffer  from  the  use  of 
these  agento,  you  cannot  prosecute,  be- 
cause it  is  a  secret  preparation,  and  you 
are  prescribing  with  your  eyes  shut.  If 
you  specify  in  case  of  cataplaama  kaolini 
the  preparation  of  Squibb  or  Merck  or 
any  of  me  concerns  who  use  the  U.  S.  P. 
as  a  standu^,  you  need  not  be  afraid 
of  druggists  substituting,  and  that  is  the 
way  we  protect  ourselves  from  nostrums. 
Why  specify  "phenacetin  Bayer,"  thus 
robbing  our  patients  to  the  extent  of  one 
dollar  an  ounce  wholesale,  when  the  same 
thing  under  the  U.  S.  P.  title  costs  fif- 
teen cents.  If  any  manufacturer  dared 
to  make  acetphenetidin,  label  it  IT.  S.  P., 
and  not  have  it  up  to  all  the  require- 
ments of  this  book,  he  could  be  prose- 
cuted under  eitljer  the  national  or  stete 
law.  Therefore  prescribe  "acetphenet- 
idin U.  S.  P.,"  and  preserve  our  pa- 
tients' pocket-books  and  our  own  ethics 
at  the  same  time. 

The  last  speaker  said  that  if  the  ques- 
tions of  the  examining  boards  were  based 
on  the  new  Pharmacopeia  but  few  of  the 
students  would  pass.  I  consider  this  a 
reflection  on  the  teachers  in  the  schools. 
I  think  they  had  better  wake  up,  and 
teach  according  to  the  new  Pharmacopeia 
in  order  to  keep  up  to  date.  The  boards 
of  Pharmacy  are  asking  questions  from 
the  new  Pharmacopeia,  and  have  been 
doing  so  since  last  September. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  distilled 
water  in  prescriptions:  Any  distilled 
water  will  change  in  time  when  con- 
stantly exposed  to  the  air,  as  in  dis- 
pensing. In  the  writing  of  a  prescrip- 
tion for  a  eocain  solution,  you  may 
specify  a  two  and  one-half  per  cent, 
solution  of  boric  acid.    This  will  keep 
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distilled    water    from    infection  for 

months. 

Motion  waB  then  made  and  carried  to 
adjourn  until  8.30  p.m. 


Evening  Session. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the 
president,  Dr.  Barrett,  at  8.30  p.m.  Wed- 
nesday night. 

The  first  order  of  business  as  an- 
nounced by  the  President  was  the  read- 
ing of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Alfred  P.  Boqers, 
Fall  Biver,  Mass.,  on  "The  Correction 
of  Facial  Inharmonies/'  as  follows: 

The  CoBRECTioy  of  Facial  Inhar- 

MOyiES. 

One  year  ago  it  was  my  pleasure  to 
discuss  br.  Norman  G.  Beech's  paper  "A 
Plea  for  a  Proper  Appreciation  of  Occlu- 
sion" (see  Dental  Cosmos^  June  1906, 
page  684),  presented  at  the  last  meeting 
of  this  association.  At  that  time  I  felt 
strongly  and  spoke  earnestly  regarding 
the  importance  of  proper  diagnosis  be- 
fore attempting  the  treatment  of  maloc- 
clusion. Following  this  idea,  it  was  my 
privilege,  later  in  the  year,  to  read 
papers  before  a  number  of  societies  upon 
the  subject  of  diagnosis,  and  when  your 
society  granted  me  this  opportunity  T 
determined  to  discuss  one  of  the  sub- 
divisions of  my  former  paper.  Accord- 
ingly, I  have  chosen  to  speak  to  you  this 
evening  on  the  correction  of  facial  in- 
harmonies,  but  I  find  it  a  hard  subject 
to  talk  about,  because  it  embraces  so 
much  that  cannot  be  expressed  and  much 
that  we  can  see  and  enjoy,  and  from 
which  words  rather  detract  than  am- 
plify. 

There  is  notliing,  perhaps,  in  the 
whole  field  of  orthodontia  that  serves  to 
stimulate  our  interest  and  hold  our  at- 
tention more  steadily  than  the  study  of 
the  facial  improvements  brought  about 
by  skilful  treatment.  Nothing  appeals 
to  us  more  deeply,  because  we  are  in- 
stinctively lovers  of  the  beautiful.  There 


seems  to  run  through  our  very  natures 
a  thread  that  makes  us  appreciate  har- 
mony and  balance,  and  depreciate  the 
inharmonious,  and  when  we  fiad  the 
latter  in  the  facial  lines  as  the  result 
of  malocclusion,  and  are  able  to  correct 
it,  we  may  w^ll  consider  ourselves  in  the 
light  of  benefactors.  But  to  be  of  the 
highest  good  in  this  or  any  special  work, 
we  must  enter  into  it  with  a  will  and  a 
degree  of  determination  which  cannoi 
exist  unless  the  operator  be  aware  that 
the  work  lies  properly  within  his  field, 
and  that  he  is  well  fitted  to  perform  it. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  such  work  as  we 
are  discussing  tonight  cannot  be  done  in 
a  disorderly  or  thoughtless  way;  that  it 
cannot  be  played  at,  or  done  without 
definite  plan  and  direction,  because  this 
sphere  embraces  possibilities  for  high 
achievement  as  well  as  disastrous  buog- 
ling.  Our  knowledge,  then,  must  lie 
accurate  and  clear,  not  negative  or  un- 
illumined. 

The  artistic  sense  holds  a  most  impor- 
tant place  in  the  study  and  tieatmeot 
of  malocclusion,  and  coupled  with  it 
there  is,  to  my  mind,  a  qualification  most 
necessary  to  become  efficient  in  this  or 
any  other  work,  namely,  the  ability  to  die- 
cover,  the  ability  to  see  things,  for  we 
must  be  able  to  clearly  understand  the 
various  conditions  before  vre  can  apply 
a  suitable  and  lasting  remedy.  Lei 
us  call  this  gift  the  gift  of  discern- 
ment, and  where  we  find  it  cultivated, 
it  seencLS  to  me  that  it  is  to  the  usual  per- 
ception as  the  microscope  is  to  the  eve— 
the  means  by  which  we  are  able  to  find 
out  the  reality  of  things  hidden  beneath 
their  outer  appearance.  We  all  have  this 
faculty  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  one 
direction  or  another,  and  each  is  served 
by  it  as  he  most  needs.  Therefore  in 
order  to  do  our  work  effectively  we  mast 
ever  consult  this  faculty,  and  then  add  to 
this  innate  power  the  strength  that 
comes  from  discipline  and  training.  In 
so  doing,  each  will  help  to  elevate  onr 
profession  to  the  highest  plane. 

Now  we  have  met  together  this  even- 
ing, not  alone  for  the  study  of  harmony 
and  inharmony,  but  also,  I  believe,  for 
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the  discnssion  of  many  subjects  relating 
to  orthodontia,  and  in  order  to  make  a 
broad  field  for  discussion  I  am  going  to 
suggest  a  few  topics  for  your  consider- 
ation which  I  venture  to  hope  may  pro- 
voke a  liberal  discussion  among  those 
whose  experience  in  life  and  its  workings 
has  brought  to  them  sound  judgment 
and  wisdom. 

First,  let  us  consider  at  what  age  we 
shall  begin  the  treatment  of  malocclu- 
sion in  order  to  produce  the  best  r^ults, 
and  also  the  age  limit  within  which  we 
may  expect  to  produce  satisfactory  re- 
sults in  occlusion  and  facial  lines.  Fre- 
quently in  the  treatment  of  malocclusion 
we  are  surprised  and  almost  startled  at 
the  apparent  psychological  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  improved  conditions  of  the 
patient ;  possibly  some  of  the  more  enthu- 
siastic of  us  give  greater  credit  to  this 
acti(«i  than  would  seem  warranted. 
Therefore,  let  us  discuss  this  question, 
and  endeavor  to  arrive  at  some  definite 
and  clear  conclusion. 

One  more  question  that  I  think  will 
admit  of  interesting  discussion  is  that 
of  heredity.  So  many  of  us  hold  differ- 
ent opinions  regarding  this  factor  that  I 
believe  a  discussion  upon  it  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  ralnable  conclusions.  Not  in- 
frequently, on  being  consulted  by  those 
suffering  from  malocclusion,  we  are  told 
of  relatives,  near  or  distant,  who  have 
been  subject  to  similar  conditions  of 
malformation,  and  we  are  apt  to  be  led 
to  believe  that  heredity  is  unmistakably 
to  blame  in  such  cases.  There  being  no 
other  solution  at  hand^  many  accept  this 
explanation  as  final,  but  with  careful 
thought  may  we  not  see  where  we  are 
doing  heredity  somewhat  of  an  injus- 
tice? Is  it  rational  to  blame  these 
much-misunderstood  laws  for  so  many 
crimes?  Heredity  is  kind  and  beneficent, 
but  many  will  say,  Is  it  not  written 
"unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation"  ? 
Truly,  but  this  is  the  limit  placed  by 
heredity  when  we  are  considering  dis- 
eased and  abnormal  conditions,  for  the 
laws  of  nature  always  tend  to  produce 
the  normal,  whatever  be  the  existing 
conditions. 


In  seeking  the  causes  of  these  diseased 
and  abnormal  conditions,  it  seems  just 
and  reasonable  to  me  that  we  should 
inquire  closely  into  our  mode  of  living. 
Consider  the  rush  of  our  artificial  life — 
how  far  it  is  from  the  normal  and  right ! 
Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  many  of  our 
children  should  show  signs  of  physical 
degeneracy?  Can  we  wonder  that  so 
many  suffer  from  malocclusion,  so  many 
appear  with  pinched  and  drawn  faces  ? — 
when  fresh  air  is  denied  them  three- 
quarters  of  the  time;  when  the  food  is 
made  pleasant  to  the  taste  and  is  so  pre- 
pared as  not  to  require  active  mastica- 
tion, thus  depriving  the  jaws  and  teeth 
of  the  very  function  intended  by  nature 
they  should  perform,  and  consequently, 
as  may  be  expected  in  the  case  of  any 
other  organ,  this  lack  of  use  will  result 
in  a  proportionate  lack  of  mandibular 
growth. 

The  logical  solution  of  our  difiiculties, 
from  nature's  standpoint,  would  consist 
in  inducing  every  organ  to  perform  the 
normal  degree  of  functional  activity. 
Would  that  children  lived  in  a  normal 
and  healthy  environment,  for  then, 
slowly  but  surely,  facial  inharmonies  and 
malocclusion  would  become  less  and  less 
prevalent. 

We  must  likewise  resort  to  artificial 
means  in  order  to  stimulate  those  organs 
which,  having  been  allowed  to  degener- 
ate, have  failed  to  perform  their  natural 
functions.  We  must  bring  into  normal 
position  malposed  teeth,  harmonize  the 
distorted  arches,  and  restore  the  facial 
lines  to  their  original  grace  and  beauty. 
I  am  strongly  of  the  belief  that  it  is 
desirable,  and  therefore  advisable,  to 
always  strive  to  produce  the  greatest 
harmony ;  and  I  also  believe  that  no  man 
should  be  excused  if  he  fail  to  give  just 
and  careful  forethought  to  those  great 
nnderlyuig  principles  which  make  high 
achievement  possible. 

We  are  compelled  to  pass  over  many  of 
the  details  of  the  correction  of  malocclu- 
sion, in  order  that  we  may  clearly  con- 
centrate our  thoughts  upon  the  correc- 
tion of  facial  inharmonies.  We  will  note 
chiefly  the  effects  of  the  treatment  of 
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malocclasion  upon  the  facial  lines,  and 
the  plan  I  propose  to  follow  is  to  ex- 
amine and  study  a  series  of  pictures,  in 
order  to  note  the  gradual  improvement, 
or  perhaps  the  lack  of  it,  observing 
clearly  where  harmony  has  been  made 
to  substitute  inharmouy.  I  believe  this 
plan  is  calculated  to  stunolate  our  inter- 
est in  the  subject  and  to  train  our  powers 
of  observation.  In  some  cases  we  shall 
be  pleased  to  note  how  various  and  grat- 
ifying are  the  changes  that  take  place. 

Many  of  us  realize  the  prevalence  of 
many  faults  and  dangerous  ideas.  We 
know  that  some  are  too  radical,  many 
are  uninformed,  others  too  conservative, 
and  none  are  wholly  right.  Our  earnest 
endeavor,  then,  should  be  to  grade  all 
thought,  to  destroy  the  dangerous,  to 
temper  the  too  radical,  and  to  enliven 
the  too  conservative. 

[The  pictures  were  then  exhibited.] 

Discussion. 

Dr.  Eugene  H.  Smith,  Boston.  Mass. 
I  had  the  honor  at  the  last  annual  meet- 
ing of  this  society  to  present  a  paper 
relating  to  the  extraction  of  permanent 
teeth  in  the  treatment  of  some  cases  of 
malocclusion,  and  at  that  meeting  I 
showed  in  full  all  the  slides  I  had  illus- 
trating the  points  that  I  presented.  Of 
course  I  did  not  feel  that  I  had  any  right 
to  repeat  that  exhibition  at  this  time  be- 
fore this  same  society,  and  when  1  was 
asked  by  Dr.  Barrett  to  open  the  discus- 
sion of  Dr.  Bogers'  paper  this  evening 
I  was  very  glad  to  say  yes,,  having  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  essayist 
would  say  something  against  extracting, 
and  then  I  could  thoroughly  disagree 
with  him,  and  in  that  way  make  the  dis- 
cussion of  greater  interest.  I  did  not 
know  fully  what  Dr,  Rogers  might  say 
in  regard  to  this  question,  as  his  paper 
was  not  sent  to  me,  but  he  kindly  gave 
me  an  outline  of  it  stating  that  he  would 
touch  upon  the  influence  of  heredity. 
I  cannot  see  that  Dr.  Rogers  has  said 
much  on  heredity  and  its  influence  on 
malocclusion,  therefore  I  have  no  right 
to  assume  his  position  in  the  matter.  He 


pointed  out  or  hinted  in  his  letter  to  me 
that  it  was  a  question  whether  environ- 
ment did  not  play  the  greater  part  in 
the  causes  that  produce  malocclasion. 
rather  than  heredity;  but  I  have  been 
unable  to  discover  from  what  he  said 
that  he  has  pointed  that  out  at  all 
clearly. 

He  has  shown  some  very  interesiing 
pictures,  and  there  has  been  a  marked 
improvement  in  those  cases  which  he  haa 
treated.  Much  of  the  value  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  pictures  was  lost,  how- 
ever, because  they  were  not  shown  to- 
gether. It  is  quite  impossible  to  carry 
in  one's  mind  two  pictures  that  are 
shown  in  succession;  while  if  the  two 
pictures  were  thrown  on  the  screen  to- 
gether we  could  study  them  to  very  much 
greater  advantage.  There  was  one 
picture  that  struck  me  very  forcibly, 
namely,  the  one  showing  a  condition  of 
malocclusion  before  treatment.  Ton 
may  remember  tlut  the  lady's  hair  ns 
dressed  in  an  unbecoming  way.  and  in 
the  next  picture  her  hair  was  dressed  in 
a  becoming  way,  the  patient  being 
thereby  very  much  improved  in  8ppe8^ 
ance,  to  say  nothing  of  the  change 
brought  about  by  the  treatment  of  tier 
teeth.  To  be  fair  in  a  case  of  that  kind, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  conditions  gOT- 
erning  the  taking  of  the  pictures  should 
be  the  same ;  that  the  general  dressing  of 
the  person  should  be  the  same  in  both 
instuices.  That  makes  all  the  difference 
in  the  world  as  to  the  general  effect  of 
the  picture. 

I  was  in  hopes  that  Dr.  Rogers  might 
take  some  decided  stand  upon  extraction 
in  its  relation  to  the  treatment  of  mal- 
occlusion, but  I  And  that  he  has  not  done 
so,  and  I  And  that  the  so^^led  new 
school  of  orthodontistB  are  hedging  a 
little  in  regard  to  the  question  of  ex* 
tracting — admitting,  I  think,  that  there 
are  tunes  when  ^traction  is  neceesiry 
in  the  treatment  of  certain  cas»  of  mal- 
occlusion. 

He  has  truly  said  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  typical  type  to  be  seen  today; 
therefore  we  are  constantly  treating  cases 
of  degeneracy.   Now,  what  may  be  the 
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essayist's  idea  of  the  artistic  benefit  in 
a  certain  type  ma;  differ  from  my  idea 
of  the  artistis  treatment  of  the  same 
case,  and  very  likdy  we  shonld  all  have 
different  opiniooB  as  to  the  artistic  ef- 
fect to  be  brought  about  by  the  treatment 
of  any  given  case  of  malocclusion.  For 
instance,  let  me  cite  a  case  where  we 
have  a  deficient  development  of  the  fore- 
bead,  of  the  nose,  of  the  mental  emi- 
nence, with  a  narrow  arch  and  general 
maloc«lii8ion.  Now,  if  I  read  rightly  the 
principles  involved  in  the  new  school  of 
orthodontia,  it  is  claimed  that  these 
teeth,  however  jumbled  they  may  be,  be- 
long in  that  mouth,  and  should  be  placed 
there  in  normal  occlusion ;  that,  al- 
though that  mouth  looks  prominent  and 
agly,  it  belongs  to  that  type  of  person. 
Now,  if  it  does  belong  to  that  type  of 
person,  to  my  way  of  thinking  he  had 
better  be  deprived  of  some  of  his  belong- 
ings. It  seems  to  me  that  we  as  ortho- 
dontists should  make  a  mouth  as  beauti- 
ful as  we  can,  even  though  the  occlusion 
may  be  a  degree  or  two  from  normal. 
It  is  along  this  line  that  I  think  the  en- 
thusiast of  the  new  school  errs.  But  I 
wish  to  say  before  this  audience  that  no 
one  appreciates  more  than  I  do  the  great 
and  good  work  that  the  new  students  of 
orthodontia  are  doing,  and  especially 
those  men  who  are  giving  their  entire 
time  to  the  treatment  and  consideration 
of  these  cases.  Errors  they  are  bound 
to  make.  I  still  stand,  however,  as  an 
advocate  of  judicious  extraction,  know- 
ing full  well  that  I  have  been  injudicious 
in  some  cases.  Most  of  us,  I  think,  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are 
few  cases  under  the  present  scientific 
tT»tmeDt  of  malocclusion  where  extrac- 
tion is  c^ed  for,  or  where,  if  practiced, 
the  result  is  injurious ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  cases — and  I  find,  much 
to  my  gratification,  that  some  of  the  en- 
thusiastic young  men  of  the  new  school 
are  gradually  coming  to  my  views — 
where  we  must  extract.  You  will  find 
many  such  oases  in  a  school  clinic  or  in 
a  public  clinic,  where  yon  meet  the  pro- 
nounced cases  of  degeneracy. 
I  think  I  understood  the  essayist  to  say 


something  about  the  lack  of  interstitial 
growth  of  the  mandible.  I  have  it 
firmly  fixed  in  my  mind  from  reading 
and  studying  that  such  a  thing  as  in- 
terstitial growth  does  not  take  place,  bnt 
that  growth  occurs  solely  in  the  region  of 
the  coronoid  process.  I  may  have  mis- 
understood him,  and  there  may  have 
been  some  new  observations  recorded  of 
late  that  have  escaped  me. 

The  essayist  has  spoken  of  heredity, 
and  therefore  it  is  proper  for  va  to  dis- 
cuss it.  Now,  I  am  a  strong  believer  in 
hereditary  influence  as  a  cause  of  mal- 
occlusion. The  idea  that  a  person  can 
inherit  the  jaws  of  one  parent  and  the 
teeth  of  another  is  brushed  aside  by 
some  writers,  but  without  having  pre- 
vioiuly  investigated  the  subject.  They 
make  an  assertion  that  it  seems  to  me 
they  have  failed  to  prove.  I  think  we 
all  agree  that  Dr.  Talbot  is  the  authority 
from  the  dental  standpoint  on  the  etiol- 
ogy of  malocclusions.  He  still  holds  to 
the  theory  of  heredity;  he  has  done  a 
great  deal  of  investigating  and  made 
many  observation,  and  is  a  deep  thinker 
along  these  lines.  In  h^  recrat  woric  he 
quotes  from  the  writings  of  distin- 
guished investigators  on  the  subject  of 
degeneracy,  and  I  am  inclined  to  agree 
and  believe  with  Dr.  Talbot  that  heredity 
does  exercise  a  very  marked  influence  in 
the  cause  of  malocclusion. 

To  illustrate  the  point  under  discus- 
sion I  will  throw  upon  the  screen  [illus- 
trating] a  slide  showing  the  absence*  of 
the  upper  permanent  lateral  incisors  in 
a  woman  of  forty  years  of  age.  Her 
mother  and  grandmother  both  lacked 
these  lateral  incisors,  and  in  her  own 
family  of  three  girls,  one  is  lacking  the 
lateral  incisors.  This  instance  seems  to 
me  to  exemplify  the  in'fluence  of  hered- 
ity beyond  any  question. 

All  who  have  been  observers  in  the 
practice  of  dentistry  have  noted  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  shape  of  cusps ;  you  have  . 
observed  that  hereditary  tendency  in  the 
shapes  of  the  bicuspids  and  molars. 
The  shape  of  the  mental  eminence  is 
hereditary;  this  may  be  traced  through 
several  generations,  although  it  may 
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skip  one.  We  know  that  atavisms  may 
revert  several  generations ;  in  one  gener- 
ation the  deformity  referred  to  may  not 
manifest  itself,  while  in  the  next  it  re- 
appears. The  evidences  of  heredity  are 
seen  everywhere,  and  in  my  opinion  it 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  cause  of 
malocclusion. 

Dr.  Gryer  upon  repeated  occasions  has 
shown  the  varied  shapes  of  the  angles 
of  the  mandibular  rami — an  important 
factor  in  the  etiology  of  distal  or  mesial 
occlusion.  In  the  attempt  to  controvert 
the  argument  as  to  the  small  jaw  and 
large  teeth  it  will  not  do  to  present  a 
case  with  the  jaw  full  of  jumbled  teeth, 
and  to  say  to  the  one  who  repudiates  that 
theory  that  it  is  a  case  of  too  many  teeth 
for  that  jaw;  because  the  answer  will 
come  from  him  that  such  teeth  can  be 
regulated  to  normal  occlusion.  That  is 
true,  and  many  of  us  have  put  a  great 
many  of  these  teerth  in  normal  occlusion ; 
but  in  such  instances,  according  to  my 
artistic  sense — which  perhaps  may  be 
poor — ^the  mouth  and  face  still  showed 
that  there  were  too  many  teeth.  I  have 
slides  and  casts  here  tonight  showing 
what  seem  to  me  to  be  jaws  too  large  for 
the  teeth  they  hold,  and  teeth  too  large 
for  the  gawB  tliat  they  are  set  into.  Now 
if  we  do  say  that  heredity  was  a  factor 
in  some  cases  of  lai^  jaws  with  small 
teeth,  why  is  it  not  reasonable  to  believe 
that  the  reverse  is  likewise  true. 

The  picture  now  on  the  screen  [illus- 
trating] shows  small  teeth  in  large  jaws. 
The  spaces  between  the  teeth,  unfortu- 
nately, do  not  show  as  well  in  the  picture 
as  in  the  casts,  which  I  will  pass  around. 

The  next  case  [illustrating]  is  that 
of  a  patient  in  whom  the  lateral  in- 
cisors have  failed  to  erupt.  Again  I 
will  mention  that  from  my  artistic  stand- 
point she  is  an  attractive-looking  woman, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  her  mouth  and 
facial  appearance  would  be  much  im- 
proved if  her  jaws  had  been  widened  and 
the  incisors  supplied.  Her  occlusion  is 
good — of  course  not  normal,  because, 
when  one  or  more  teeth  are  lost,  normal 
occlusion  is  destroyed;  but  I  make  the 
point  that  there  are  oases  where  it  is  not 


well  to  strive  for  normal  ocdosiiHi,  be- 
cause we  would  not  thereby  get 
proper  facial  harmony,  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  and  therefore  we  are  obliged 
to  sacrifice  teeth  in  some  cases  in  order 
to  secure  what  I  term  an  efBcient  occlu- 
sion— efficient  in  the  sense  that  it  serro 
the  purpose,  viz,  for  thorough  mastica- 
tion, for  the  proper  grinding  of  the  food, 
and  also  to  retain  the  regulated  teeth  io 
place. 

The  second  case  shown  I  consider 
to  be  a  typical  case  of  large  jaws  and 
small  teeth.  This  young  man's  father 
was  a  large,  robust  man,  and  the  mother 
a  delicate,  small  woman  with  sni^l  teetli, 
and,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  the  sub- 
ject has  inherited  the  small  teeth  of 
the  mother  and  the  large  jaws  of  the 
father. 

In  regard  to  the  time  of  beginning  the 
treatment  of  any  given  case  of  malocclu- 
sion, it  has  been  my  habit  not  to  do  any 
extensive  regulating  until  the  permanent 
teeth  were  well  in  place,  excepting  for 
children  when  the  permanent  upper  in- 
cisors were  in  lingual  occlusion,  in  which 
cases  I  believe  that  appliances  should  be 
used  to  move  the  incisors  out  and  lo 
bring  them  to  proper  occlusion. 

The  question  of  the  first  molar  has  not 
been  recently  considered  by  orthodw- 
tists.  The  subject  of  the  normal  relatitm 
of  the  first  molars  involves  a  consider- 
ation of  the  interesting  question  of  how 
we  may  tell  whether  these  molars  are  in 
their  proper  situation,  or  whether  they 
are  in  mesial  or  distal  occlusion— a  con- 
dition which,  it  seems  to  me,  depend? 
upon  the  shape  of  the  rami  of  the  jaw 
itself. 

Dr.  H.  L.  Howe,  Boston,  Mass.  I  will 
hardly  be  able  to  add  an^^hing  to  what 
has  been  said,  but  I  will  touch  upon 
the  question  of  the  age  at  which  it  seems 
best  to  attempt  to  r^:ulate  dental  de- 
formities. I  agree  with  the  essayist  that 
it  is  well  to  attempt  to  correct  defonni- 
ties  as  soon  as  they  are  found,  but  there 
are  cases  in  which  the  age  and  condition 
of  patients  have  to  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration in  order  to  decide  whether  they 
are  able  to  undergo  the  operation  or  not 
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I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
psychological  value  of  the  correction  of 
irregularities,  for  there  must  be  a  differ- 
ence in  the  state  of  mmd  of  the  patient 
after  having  had  a  deformity  corrected; 
it  certainly  must  add  to  his  self-esteem 
and  to  his  personal  enthusiasm  in  all 
directions. 

As  to  the  question  of  heredity  and  en- 
vironment, I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that 
both  are  great  factors  in  malocclusion. 
As  to  heredity,  that  can  be  shown  per- 
haps in  the  case  of  the  Boston  terrier. 
We  find  established  irregularities  in  the 
teeth  of  this  terrier  that  we  do  not  find 
in  the  teeth  of  other  dogs.  Perhaps 
their  environments  have  something  to  do 
with  it,  in  that  they  do  not  use  the  teeth 
so  much,  for  it  is  a  fact  that  if  the  teeth 
are  not  needed  they  certainly  will  not  be 
developed. 

Dr.  J.  H.  WoRTHEN,  Concord.  N.  H. 
I  would  like  to  hear  some  remarks  by  the 
essayist  throwing  a  little  further  light  on 
the  question  of  interstitial  development 
which  the  essayist  and  Dr.  Smith  re- 
ferred to.  As  I  understood  it.  he  prob- 
ably had  reference  to  the  development  of 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  jaw,  which 
seems  to  be  necessary  to  provide  room  for 
the  large  permanent  teeth  in  the  place  of 
the  small  deciduous  ones. 

Dr.  BoGEBS.  By  interstitial  growth 
we  mean  that  interdental  development 
which  takes  place  in  the  mouth  of  the 
normal  child  to  provide  space  for  the 
permanent  teeth.  A  spacing  develops 
between  the  deciduous  teeth,  and  together 
with  the  enlargement  of  the  alveolar 
process  serves  to  admit  the  larger  perma- 
nent teeth.  If  Dr.  Smith  will  suggest  a 
better  term  for  that  spacing  which  takes 
place  between  the  deciduous  teeth  and 
the  enlargement  of  the  alveolar  process, 
we  want  it. 

Dr.  Smith.  There  is  no  question  that 
the  alveolar  process  enlarges,  but  it  en- 
larges from  behind  outward,  carrying 
the  process  out,  and  biologists  tell  us 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  growth 
between  the  teeth. 

Dr.  Rogers.  What  do  vou  call  it, 
then? 

Dr.  Smith.   I  think  it  is  due  to  the 


enlargement  of  the  jaw.  As  the  alveo- 
lar process  enlarges  and  wtdeiu,  it  carries 
the  teeth  with  it;  as  it  carries  the  arch 
out  the  teeth  are  spread,  but  there  is  no 
particular  growth  between  the  teeth 
themselves. 

Dr.  KooEBs.  You  call  it  development, 
then? 

I>r.  Smith.  Yes,  of  the  jaw  and  al- 
veolar process. 

Dr.  BooERS.  What  is  the  difference 
between  growth  and  development? 

Dr.  Smith.  The  growth  is  not  inter- 
stitial. 

Dr.  Sogers.  But  there  must  be 
growth  there  to  fill  these  spaces. 

Dr.  Smith.  Not  of  the  jaw-bone  it- 
self. 

Dr.  BooEBS.  But  of  the  process,  and 
what  do  you  call  that  ? 

Dr.  Smith.  That  is  development 
along  the  sides  of  the  teeth. 

Dr.  BooEBS.  The  spaces  must  be 
filled  by  some  growth.  Where  there  is 
development  there  is  growth. 

Dr.  Smith.  Then  why  do  the  biol- 
ogists still  claim  that  there  is  no  such 
thing? 

Dr.  Rogers.  I  do  not  know,  but  we 
must  acknowledge  that  there  is  growth 

there. 

Dr.  Smith.  I  am  inclined  to  agree 
with  the  biologists,  who  have  given  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  study  to  this 
matter. 

Dr.  Rooebs.  But  we  can  see  this 
growth  ourselves. 

Dr.  Smith.  That  is  the  enlargement 
of  the  arches  forcing  the  jaw  out. 

Dr.  Rogers.  When  that  enlargement 
of  the  arches  takes  place  there  is  a  spa^ 
cing  which  occurs  between  the  deciduous 
teeth.  Now  those  spaces  are  filled  with 
bony  material,  bony  cells,  therefore  there 
must  be  growth. 

Dr.  George  T.  Baker,  Boston,  Mass. 
So  many  interesting  points  were  brought 
out  in  the  paper  and  in  the  discussion 
that  I  hesitate  to  speak  upon  the  sub- 
ject, but  I  think  there  was  one  phase 
included  in  the  paper,  or  shown  in  the 
sli^s,  which  is  at  variance  with  the  dis- 
cussion, viz,  the  point  that  it  is  better  to 
wait  until  the  twelfth  or  fourteenth 
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year  before  an  operation  for  the  correc- 
tion of  irregularities  is  begun.  Now, 
in  the  slides  that  we  saw  we  noticed  the 
development  of  the  maxillse  and  the  other 
bones  of  the  face.  I  claim,  and  I  think 
you  will  agree  with  me,  that  that  de- 
velopment would  not  have  taken  place 
had  the  operations  been  delayed.  The 
time  to  do  this  work  is  in  early  life,  be- 
fore deformities  have  become  accentu- 
ated and  confirmed,  and  it  is  unwise  to 
wait  before  treatment  is  undertaken; 
abnormalities  should  be  corrected  as 
soon  as  observed. 

Something  has  been  said  about  hered- 
ity. I  do  not  care  -to  discuss  that  point 
because  I  do  not  know  much  about  it.  I 
do  not  think  we  know  what  heredity  is. 
We  have  observed  its  effects,  and  we 
know  that  there  is  such  a  thing,  but  I 
think  it  is  wrong  to  claim  that  it  is  the 
cause  of  all  these  irregularities.  I  think 
heredity  has  had  too  much  laid  at  its 
door  in  the  past;  in  my  opinion  environ- 
ment accounts  for  a  great  many  of  the 
conditions  we  see.  Disuse  of  the  teeth 
is  another  fertile  cause.  If  a  child  have 
deciduous  teeth  that  are  so  decayed  that 
he  is  unable  to  use  them,  he  does  not 
masticate  the  food  as  nature  intended, 
and  does  not  use  the  teeth,  because  it 
hurts  him  to  do  so;  therefore  the  teeth 
do  not  attain  that  natural  development 
which  takes  place  when  they  are  actively 
used.  If  these  teeth  are  cared  for  the 
child  will  be  able  to  use  them,  and 
natural  development  will  then  take  place. 
Another  very  common  cause  is  nasal  ste- 
nosis leading  to  abnormal  mouth-breath- 
ing. A  great  deal  has  been  said  of  late 
concerning  this  subject,  but  still  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  fully  realize  the  im- 
portance of  correcting  the  trouble.  We 
are  often  the  first  to  see  it ;  the  physician 
does  not  always  have  an  opportunity  to 
detect  it ;  he  does  not  look  into  the  mouth 
as  we  do,  but  we  look  into  patients' 
mouths  and  see  hypertrophied  tonsils 
and  adenoid  growths,  and  It  remains  for 
us  to  point  these  d^culties  out  to  the 
parents.  The  responsibility  rests  on  our 
shoulders,  and  I  believe  that  mouth- 
breathing  accounts  for  a  very  large 
percentage  of  irregularities,  especially 


those  attended  with  marked  deformiiy. 
We  see  it  everywhere.  The  persoa  who 
breathes  through  the  nrae,  as  nature  in- 
tended he  should  do,  has  a  very  much 
greater  chance  of  having  r^nlar  teetilt 
than  the  one  vho  does  not.  We  see 
pa-tients  every  day  of  ten,  twelve,  sod 
fourteen  years  of  age,  in  whom  dental 
irregularity  is  just  beginning.  Such  pa- 
tients, as  a  general  rule,  have  enlarged 
tonsils,  in  some  instances  as  laige  per- 
haps as  an  English  walnut,  and  conse- 
quently the  child  cannot  breathe  nor- 
mally. Therefore  I  think  that  moatii- 
breathing  is  one  of  the  great  factors  in 
the  causation  of  irregularities,  and  that 
the  responsibility  of  looking  out  for  this 
etiologic  factor  and  seeing  that  it  is 
eliminated  rests  on  our  shoulders. 

Dr.  M.  C.  Smith,  Lynn,  Mass.  I 
think  the  last  speaker  has  touclud  the 
keynote  of  orthodontia  when  he  says  that 
now  is  the  accepted  time  to  regulate  the 
teeth,  no  matter  how  yoimg  or  old  the 
patient  may  be.  But  I  want  to  ask  the 
last  speaker.  How  in  the  name  of  com- 
mon sense  can  a  child  use  its  teeth  when 
it  must  keep  the  mouth  open  all  the  time 
to  breathe?  When  a  child  comes  to  yon 
with  an  irregularity  of  the  teeth,  the 
first  thing  to  do  is  to  see  whether  it  can 
use  the  teeth.  If  it  has  to  keep  the 
mouth  open  for  the  purpose  of  breath- 
ing, it  cannot  use  them.  Now,  I  think 
the  nose  is  of  much  more  importance 
than  the  month.  If  a  child  has  an  ins- 
ularity of  the  teeth,  there  is  an  in^iolar 
ity  in  the  nose.  Did  you  ever  find  a 
good  nose  and  a  bad  mouth? — I  never 
have.  You  will  always  find  the  nose  in 
a  bad  condition.  The  thing  to  do  is 
to  give  attention  to  the  nose  at  once; 
never  mind  about  the  teeth  for  the  pres- 
ent. We  can  supply  good  artificial  teeth, 
but  we  cannot  supply  a  good  srtiBcia] 
nose.  I  defy  the  best  nose-and-throat 
fpecialist  in  the  country  to  supply  a  per- 
fect nose  and  throat  after  the  damage 
is  done.  Let  us  first  of  all  remove  tie 
adenoids  and  then  widen  the  dental 
arches.  I  don't  think  the  tonsils  can  do 
much  harm  if  Hhe  adenoids  are  remored 
and  the  arches  widened.  Do  not  pot  <a 
an  Angle  appliance  to  tip  the  teeth,  but 
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catch  the  teeth  in  a  crib  and  carry  the 
teeth  and  bonee  together,  and  at  the 
same  time  widen  the  floor  of  the  nose. 
It  is  an  easy  matter  to  pull  the  inferior 
turbinates  away  from  the  septum  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  on  each  side;  thereby 
good  breathing  will  be  induced.  I  do 
not  think  one  need  bother  about  the 
tonsils  unless  they  buckle  against  one 
another,  and  then  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
take  off  a  piece  from  each  gland.  The 
main  purpose  ^ould  be  first  to  get  the 
child  into  condition  where  he  can  use  the 
teeth  and  can  keep  the  mouth  closed 
while  masticating. 

I  would  like  to  add  a  few  words  with 
regard  to  injudicious  extracting.  I  be- 
licTe  in  extracting  teeth  if,  for  instance, 
a  child  when  reaching  the  age  of  ten 
years  has  four  derituized  first  molars, 
and  possibly  an  abscess  on  each.  I  be- 
lieTe  in  taking  out  these  teeth,  not  at 
that  time,  but  when  the  development  of 
the  jaw  has  become  completed.  If  a 
child's  first  molars  have  devitalized 
pulps  before  or  at  the  age  of  twelve,  for 
how  long  a  time  can  you  save  these 
teeth?  I  think  the  best  plan  is  to  wait 
until  the  second  molars  are  erupting, 
and  then  extract  the  four  molars.  Do 
not  take  out  the  two  lower  ones  and  leave 
the  two  upper  ones  in  place.  One  of  the 
greatest  mistakes  made  in  the  practice 
of  dwtistry  today  is  to  extract  one  or 
perhaps  two  teeth.  If  two  have  to  be 
extracted,  it  is  better  to  tfdce  out  four 
and  leave  the  jaws  equally  bsJanced. 

With  regard  to  interstitial  growth: 
At  a  certain  period  in  life  the  arms, 
1^,  and  other  parts  of  the  body  grow, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  jaws  grow.  If 
TOO  have  a  child  a  little  undergrown, 
whose  teeth  are  crowded,  and  that  child 
has  good  breathing,  wait  a  few  years,  and 
as  the  child  grows  you  will  find  a  cor- 
responding growth  in  the  upper  and 
lower  jaws.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
is  inte^itial  growth  or  not,  but  it  is 
growth. 

Dr.  G.  C.  AiHBWOBTH,  Boston,  Mass. 

This  is  always  an  interesting  subject, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  in  our  enthusi- 
asm over  the  correction  of  these  cases 
we  often  lose  sight  of  the  causes  that 


lead  up  to  malocclusion.  The  three  most 
prolific  causes  of  irregularities  of  the 
teeth,  to  my  mind,  are  mouth-breathing, 
lack  of  att^tion  to  the  deciduous  teedi, 
and  thumb  or  finger  sucking  or  some 
pressure  produced  in  a  similar  way.  We 
know  that  it  takes  but  very  little  pres- 
sure, if  continuous,  to  move  a  tooth  in 
the  line  of  least  resistance.  Nothing  has 
been  said  in  regard  to  the  care  oi  the 
deciduous  teeth,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  at- 
tended to.  We  are  seeking  to  correct 
these  irregularities  without  removing 
the  cause.  Sometimes  the  deciduous  teeth 
are  allowed  to  decay  beyond  redemption 
before  the  dentist  is  consulted.  Are  we 
diligent  enough  in  educating  the  public 
to  uie  importance  of  the  care  of  the  de- 
ciduous teeth  ?  Many  people  do  not  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  the  loss  of  a  decid- 
uous tooth  means  anything  more  than 
the  loss  of  that  tooth,  although  that  is 
the  way  in  which  irregularities  of  the 
teeth  very  largely  come  about. 

The  question  of  mouth-breathing  is 
never  thought  of  by  the  parents  as  having 
any  deleterious  effect  upon  the  jaws  and 
teeth.  It  is  quite  common  to  find  chil- 
dren badly  afflicted  with  adenoids,  the 
possible  ill, effects  of  which  neither  the 
parents  nor  the  physician  have  seemed  to 
.realize,  the  latter  certainly  not  to  the 
extent  of  advising  in  favor  of  their  re- 
moval. I  recall  a  case  which  came  to  me 
from  a  neai-by  city,  that  of  a  young  lady, 
a  member  of  a  refined  and  educated 
family.  She  bf^l  a  very  pointed  upper 
urch,  and  one  canine  entirely  outside  of 
the  arch,  while  in  the  mandible  both  ca- 
nine were  entirely  outside  their  proper 
alignment.  There  was  no  question  at 
fill  about  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  and 
there  is  very  little  question  that  if  the 
cause  had  been  removed  at  the  right  time 
there  would  have  been  very  little  irreg- 
ularity. When  I  suggested  the  impor- 
tance of  having  the  nose  examined  and 
the  natural  air-passages  made  clear,  it 
seemed  to  be  a  new  idea  to  them,  and 
they  were  much  surprised  that  their  phy- 
sician had  never  suggested  anything  of 
the  kind.  A  consultation  with  a  rhinol- 
ogist  later  resulted  in  the  removal  of  a 
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large  quantity  of  adenoid  growth;  the 
arches  were  afterward  enlarged  and  the 
teeth  all  brought  into  position,  thus 
making  a  wonderful  improvement  in  the 
features.  This  is  not  a  very  uncommon 
case.  What  we  want  to  do,  invariably, 
is  to  get  at  the  causes  of  these  troubles, 
have  them  corrected  early,  and  thus  pre- 
vent the  necessity  for  undertaking  ortho- 
dontia operations.  It  is  difficult  some- 
limes  to  make  the  parents  i^alize,  before 
the  fact,  that  irregularities  are  going  to 
occur,  and  that  much  might  be  saved  by 
early  and  preventive  measures. 

Referring  to  the  case  described  by  Dr. 
Smith  as  specially  exemplifying  the 
much-disputed  theory  of  too  large  a  jaw 
for  the  size  of  the  teeth,  or  vice  versa,  it 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a  case  of  too  large  a 
tongue  for  the  mouth,  or  one  having  too 
much  muscular  action — a  case  of  more 
pressure  inside  than  resistance  outside — 
so  that  protrusion  and  spaces  between  the 
teeth  have  resulted.  I  think  if  those  teeth 
could  have  been  brought  into  proper  posi- 
tion at  the  right  time,  and  the  cause 
removed,  they  would  have  been  in  cor- 
rect position  today;  but  it  is  a  question 
to  my  mind  vheUier  at  adult  age  such 
treatment  would  result  in  permanent 
benefit. 

A  similar  case  came  under  my  obser- 
vation some  yeara  ago.  It  was  that  of  an 
adult  in  whom,  as  the  result  of  a  habit 
of  pressing  the  tongue  firmly  against  the 
lower  teeth,  these  teeth  had'  bwn  forced 
outside  of  the  upper  ones,  and  spaced 
badly.  The  patient  was  unconscious  of 
the  habit  until  I  called  her  attention  to 
it  as  a  possible  cause.  Careful  observation 
later  convinced  her  of  the  truth  of  my 
diagnosis.  The  teeth  were  brought  in 
satisfactorily  upon  the  elimination  of  the 
cause. 

The  point  I  have  particularly  endeav- 
ored to  bring  out  is  the  importance  of  an 
early  recognition  and  removal  of  the 
causes  which  lead  to  these  irregularities. 

Dr.  RoOERS  (closing  the  discussion). 
I  have  very  little  to  add  beyond  saying 
that  I  am  immensely  pleased  with  the 
discussion,  and  that  my  object  in  writing 
the  paper  has  been  attained.  It  was  not 
my  intention  to  discuss  the  various  sub- 


jects very  extensively,  because  I  beUe?ed 
that  there  would  be  men  in  the  sn- 
dience  who  could  better  discuss  these  sub- 
jects. I  find  great  differences  of  opia- 
ion  prevailing  among  dentists,  and  coo* 
sequently  it  becomes  necessary  for  esdi 
one  to  discriminate  in  favor  o^  the  opin- 
ion which  to  him  may  seem  the  mosi 
logical.  We  are  living  in  a  progressire 
age,  and  we  must  accept  the  opiniom  at 
recognized  leaders  in  our  work. 

I  tried  to  point  out  that  the  time  to 
correct  malocclusion  is  when  we  bec<nte 
convinced  that  such  a  condition  will  be- 
come established,  and  therefore  our  ob- 
ject should  be  to  promote  interstitij] 
growth,  as  I  maintain  that  when  we  find 
it  lacking  we  are  sure  to  encounter  nul- 
occlusion  of  the  permanent  teeth,  la 
cases  of  mouth-breathing  due  to  ade- 
noids, or  nasal  obstruction  of  any  kiuL 
normal  development  of  the  jaws— fnna 
the  lack  of  use — is  never  attained.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  one  way  to  prevent 
malocclusion  in  the  very  young  is  the 
immediate  re-establishment  of  normal 
conditions,  so  that  the  jaws  may  become 
the  seat  of  those  forces  which  shall  case 
their  full  development.  Faulty  respira- 
tion should  be  corrected,  and  the  child 
encouraged  in  his  efforts  to  re-establish 
the  normal  respiratory  function,  thcu 
normal  development  will  follow.  Dr. 
Ainsworth  has  answered  in  part  Dr. 
Smith's  argument  regarding  the  inheri- 
tance of  large  jaws  and  small  teeth.  I 
am  going  to  add  to  what  Br.  Ainsworth 
has  said,  that  probably  in  this  case  diere 
was  lack  of  lip  pressure  as  well  as  an  ab- 
normally large  tongue.  I  noticed  alw 
that  the  cast  showoi  an  abnormal  fre- 
num  labium. 

Now,  it  was  not  my  intention  to  en- 
large upon  the  question  of  heredity,  be- 
cause I  felt  that  Dr.  Smith  has  stnm; 
ideas  regarding  it.  I  therefore  simplT 
alluded  to  it  in  my  paper,  and  with 
the  suggestion  that  possibly  we  overesti- 
mate heredity  in  its  influence  upon 
malocclusion.  We  must  be  careful  in 
studying  the  causes  of  these  distnib- 
ances,  and  give  due  recognition  to  eidi: 
it  does  not  do  to  jump  at  conclusions; 
and  we  should  consider  enviromnent  the 
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factor  in  a  great  many  of  the  deformities 
and  malformations  which  exist  in  the 
hmnan  race. 

Regarding  some  of  the  pictures:  I 
am  sorry  that  we  cannot  always  have 
everything  as  we  wish  in  the  tf^ing  of 
these  pictures,  and  I  regret  that  some  of 
those  present  noticed  the  manner  in 
which  the  hair  was  dressed  rather  than 
the  improTsuent  in  the  teeth  and  facial 
lines. 

Motion  was  made  and  carried  to  ad- 
jonm  until  the  Thursday  morning  ses- 
sion. 


Thubsday — Morning  Session. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order 
Thursday  morning  at  10  o'clock  hy  the 
president.  Dr.  Barrett. 

The  first  paper  on  the  program  was 
that  by  Dr.  S.  H.  Guilford,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  on  "An  Appeal  to  the  Younger 
Men  of  the  Profession,"  as  follows : 

An  Appeal  to  the  Youngeb  Men  of 
THE  Profession. 

Anyone  who  has  pursued  the  practice 
of  dentistry  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  to  have  gained  experience^  who  has 
kept  in  touch  with  the  dental  world  in 
its  broader  aspects,  and  who  has  given 
the  matter  careful  and  serious  thought, 
must  admit  that  the  great  need  of  the 
profession  today  is  more  general  in- 
tellectual activity. 

Those  of  us  to  whose  lot  it  has  fallen 
to  visit  and  meet  our  professional  con- 
freres in  various  sections  of  our  country 
—both  those  old  in  practice  and  those 
just  beginning;  students  in  colleges  and 
those  in  middle  life — cannot  fail  to  have 
been  impressed  with  the  limited  horizon 
of  a  large  proportion  of  very  estimable 
practitioners. 

Their  lives  have  been  useful ;  they  have 
served,  and  are  serving,  their  commu- 
nities well;  they  enjoy  the  esteem  and 
gratitude  of  those  whom  they  serve,  and 
y«t  the  fact  remains  that  as  a  ejass  they 
have  expended  their  mental  and  physi- 


cal energies  too  largely  within  the  narrow 
confines  of  office  practice. 

This  criticism  is  not  made  in  any  cap- 
tious  spirit;  it  is  not  prompted  by  the 
pessimism  that  sometimes  creeps  in  upon 
those  whose  better  part  of  life  lies  be- 
hind them,  but  it  is  the  result  of  years 
of  careful  thought  and  close  observation. 
More  than  once  we  have  heard  from  the 
laity  the  expression :  "Dentists  are  nice 
people,  but  they  are  narrow.*'  The  re- 
mark carried  a  sharp  but  imintentional 
sting,  and  it  was  all  the  more  irritating 
because  it  was  more  than  half  true. 

In  thus  giving  expression  to  an  un- 
palatable truth,  we  are  not  unmindful 
of  the  large  number  of  men  who  have 
graced  our  profession  with  their  high  in- 
telligence, broad  mental  grasp,  extensive 
learning,  and  creditable  incursions  into 
the  domains  of  science,  art,  and  litera- 
ture; for  without  them  and  their  self- 
sacriiicing  labors,  dentistry  would  not 
have  made,  in  one  century  or  less,  the 
wonderful  advancement  of  which  we  are 
all  so  justly  proud.  History  will  do  them 
full  justice,  but  it  is  not  a  comforting 
thought  to  realize  that  their  places  are 
not  being  filled  in  as  large  a  measure  as 
the  growth  of  our  profession  would  seem 
to  warrant. 

Among  the  younger  practitioners  of 
today  there  seems  to  exist  an  apathy  or 
lack  of  desire  to  make  some  return  for 
the  rich  heritage  of  the  past.  Once  out 
of  college,  they  bend  every  energy  to  the 
acquirement  of  a  practice  that  shall  fill 
all  the  hours  of  the  day,  and  this  accom- 
plished they  rest  content  and  feel  that 
they  are  fulfilling  all  of  life's  mission. 
They  lack  ambition  to  lead  a  higher  pro- 
fessional life  by  contributing  to  the 
general  professional  welfare  in  the  way 
of  mental  effort  or  self-denying  labor. 
Their  horizon  appears  to  be  bounded  by 
the  four  walls  of  their  offices,  and  they 
are  unwilling  to  devote  their  evenings 
either  to  scientific  research  and  literary 
effort  in  the  line  of  their  vocation,  or 
to  civic  or  humanitarian  work  outside  of 
it.  By  thus  confining  themselves  to 
routine  professional  work,  they  cease  to 
broaden  and  develop  as  they  should,  and 
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this  gives  the  world  occasion  to  stigma- 
tize us  as  "narrow." 

We  are  speaking  of  the  masses,  not  the 
exceptions,  for  among  the  latter  there 
are  those  who  dp  their  pan  as  best  they 
can  in  local  and  general  society  work,  on 
dental  examining  boards,  and  sometimes 
in  the  colleges.  Some  few  pursue  a 
special  line  of  research  or  experimental 
work,  and  embody  the  results  obtained 
in  Tfliluable  contributions  to  professional 
society  literature ;  but  these  are  not  many 
when  compared  with  the  membership  of 
a  profession  such  as  ours. 

College  chairs  today  are  filled  largely 
by  men  who  came  upon  the  scene  when 
dentistry  was  young,  and  journals  are 
edited  and  books  written  by  men  past 
middle  life.  Who  are  to  take  their  places 
when  the  day  of  retirement  comes  ?  Are 
the  younger  men  of  the  profession  pre- 
paring themselves  to  step  in  and  carry 
forward  the  good  work?  We  wish  we 
could  answer  affirmatively,  but  we  can- 
not. It  is  really  a  matter  of  great  con- 
cern, for  these  places  m\jst  be  filled,  if 
not  by  the  qualified,  then  by  the  unqual- 
ified. 

Dentists  as  a  class  are  noted  for  love 
of  their  calling,  for  hearty  good-fellow- 
ship, and  their  willingness  to  labor  along 
certain  lines  for  the  common  good  of 
their  profession;  but  we  must  confess 
that  we  do  not  see  a  general  desire  among 
the  younger  men  to  work  along  intel- 
lectual lines,  and  thus  place  our  profes- 
sion in  a  more  favorable  light  before 
the  community  at  large. 

Perhaps  the  commercial  spirit  is  at 
work,  leading  practitioners  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  money  return  for  their  labors. 
Possibly  it  may  be  a  lack  of  true,  phil- 
anthropic feeling,  coupled  with  a  dis- 
inclination to  over-exertion  and  self- 
denial;  but  most  probably  it  is  an  ab- 
sence of  ambition. 

Those  who  in  the  past  have  added  to 
our  store  of  knowledge  by  experiment 
and  investigation;  who  have  devised  ap- 
pliances that  have  lightened  our  labors; 
who  have  thought  out  the  methods  by 
which  many  of  our  practical  problems 
have  been  solved :  who  have  written  our 


books,  taught  in  our  colleges,  and  edited 
our  journals,  have  been  men  who  were 
actuated  by  a  desire  to  benefit  their  pro- 
fessional brethren,  and  were  ambitioti:i 
to  place  our  calling  on  a  broader  and 
higher  plane. 

They  were  willing  to  bum  the  mid- 
night oil,  and  knew  full  well  the  meaning 
of  self-denial  and  sacrifice.  Their  chief 
reward  has  been  a  consciousness  of  a  duty 
well  performed  and  the  lasting  gratitiu^ 
of  those  whom  they  have  benefited. 

What  higher  reward  could  anyone  ask? 

Are  there  not  among  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  our  profession  those  who  are 
willing  to  qualify  themselves  for  work 
along  the  same  lines,  and  who  will  be  sat- 
isfied with  the  same  reward?  We  cer- 
tainly hope  so,  for  there  must  be  many 
who,  by  temperament,  mental  training, 
and  natural  gifts,  possess  latent  possi- 
bilities of  covering  a  larger  field  of 
human  endeavor  than  the  more  restricted 
one  in  which  they  now  labor. 

Let  the  younger  men  realize  that  they 
owe  a  debt  to  their  profession  that  should 
be  paid.  Let  them  feel  that  the  good 
work  which  has  been  and  is  now  being 
done  unselfishly  by  others  must  be  car- 
ried forward,  and  let  worthy  ambition 
stimulate  them  to  earn  for  themselves  the 
commendation  of  their  fellows  by  earn- 
est, self-denying  labor,  which,  while  it 
will  bring  them  no  money  return,  will  be 
compensated  for  by  the  gratitude  of  those 
who  come  after  them. 

Discussion. 

Dr.  L.  D.  Shepard,  Boston,  Mass.  I 
consider  Dr.  Guilford's  paper  an  ablr 
written  one,  very  comprehensive  so  far 
as  it  goes,  and  very  true.  I  am  sorry 
that  the  essayist,  in  his  desire  probably 
to  make  the  paper  brief  and  not  oveistep 
our  patience,  did  not  elaborate  a  little 
more,  and  answer  some  of  the  questions 
which  he  has  asked.  This  he  couM  do 
much  better  than  I,  without  doubt.  If 
I  am  to  add  anything  to  the  foregoins 
approbation  of  the  essay  I  must  attempt 
to  make  it  more  complete  by  supplyine 
what  the  writer  was  moved  to  omit 
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There  are  two  main  ideas  ia  the  paper: 
The  firat  is,  that  as  a  profession  we  need 
broadening;  and  that  is  trne.  Dr.  Gnil- 
ford  does  not  give  ns  the  reasons  for  this 
condition,  nor  the  way  out  of  it. 

Now,  there  are  many  reasons  for  this 
narrowness.  They  have  existed  through- 
out the  growth  of  the  young  profession, 
and  they  exist  today.  Conditions,  however, 
have  been  gradaaUy  improving,  although 
there  is  yet  a  vast  field  for  reform.  In 
my  opinion,  the  fundamental  cause  of 
our  narrowness  is  the  fact,  which  I  think 
you  will  all  admit,  that  those  who  have 
entered  the  dental  profession  in  the  past 
—and  in  recent  years  to  a  less  degree — 
have  been  defi«ient  in  fundamental  pre- 
liminary intellectual  training.  The  den- 
tal college  has  taken  boys  from  the  gram- 
mar school  and  from  the  farm,  many  of 
them  poor  writers  and  a  few  poor  spellers 
—uneducated  men— and  has  tried  to 
make  professional  men  out  of  them ;  the 
material  upon  which  the  college  has 
worked  having  been  poor,  it  has  been 
necessarily  handicapped.  What  founda- 
tion for  broad  culture  have  we  when 
the  fundamental  training  which  a  man 
should  possess  before  he  enters  upon  his 
professional  study  is  wanting?  Other 
causes  may  and  do  exist  for  this  narrow- 
ing, but  my  opinion  is  that  reformation 
and  improvement  must  come  through 
the  demand  by  the  colleges  for  higher 
preliminar\'  educational  requirements. 
What  other  professional  school  is  there 
in  which  preliminary  examination  has 
not  been  higher  and  more  thorough  than 
that  usually  required  for  matriculation 
in  a  dental  college? 

The  other  thought  in  this  paper  seems 
to  me  of  tremendous  importance  for  the 
future.  I  recall  as  one  of  the  pleasant 
remembrances  of  my  life  the  love  and 
earnest  devotion  to  professional  progress 
of  the  army  of  noble  men  who  have 
passed  on,  or  most  of  whom  have  passed 
on.  Where  do  we  see  today  the  spirit  of 
Atkmson,  Taft,  McQuillen,  Morgan,  and 
a  score  of  others  who,  twenty,  thir^,  or 
forty  years  ago,  were  my  friends;  who 
labored  unselfishly  with  the  true  mission- 
an*  spirit  for  the  elevation  of  their  pro- 


fession, and  the  results  of  whose  efforts 
remain  with  us  today?  As  the  essayist 
asks.  Where  are  the  men  who  shall  take 
the  places  of  those  who  are  now  laboring 
in  the  same  spirit  for  the  furtherance  of 
progress?  Only  a  day  or  two  ago  the 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Metropolitan  District  Society,  which 
numbers  between  two  and  three  hundred 
members,  came  to  me  and  asked  if  I  oonld 
help  him  to  devise  some  scheme  by  which 
the  meetings  of  the  society  could  be  made 
nuf^ciently  interesting  to  call  out  a 
larger  attendance  than  thirty-five,  which 
was  the  number  present  at  the  previous 
meeting. 

Now,  attractive  meetings  have  been 
made  possible  in  the  past  throughout  ths 

country  by  two  means.  One  is  by  the 
importation  of  professional  talent  of 
liigh  reputation  coming  from  a  distance, 
the  expenses  being  defrayed  by  the  in- 
viting society;  and  the  other,  by  the 
showing  of  instruments  and  appliances 
in  a  suesroom,  which  will  add  profit  to 
the  treasury  of  the  society  and  attract 
the  crowd.  The  combination  of  the  intel- 
lectual attainments  of  foreign  members 
and  the  commercial  idea,  or  the  yielding 
to  the  commercial  spirit,  is  what  seems 
to  attract  the  crowd.  I  have  always  re- 
garded this  latter  aa  deplorable.  I  have 
never  approved  of  it,  and  while  I  do  not 
know  any  way  to  avoid  it,  think  that 
an  exhibition  hall  in  connection  with  a 
scientific  meeting  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
profession,  and  should  never  exist.  What 
broadening  influence  can  we  have  when 
the  gathering  of  a  crowd  depends  on  what 
takes  place  in  the  adjoining  exhibition 
room?  I  say  I  do  not  know  any  way  out 
of  it  at  present,  when  the  commercial 
spirit  is  so  rife,  but  there  should  be  some 
way  by  which  we  may  get  the  scientific 
men  together  in  the  society  rooms. 

The  other  way  to  attract  the  crowd, 
as  I  said,  has  been  by  talent  from  abroad. 
If  you  will  take  this  program  and  look 
over  it,  you  will  find  that  out  of  the  two 
or  three  hundred  members  of  the  North- 
eastern Dental  Association,  not  one  of  the 
active  participants  in  the  intellectual 
part  of  the  program  today  is  a  member  of 
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this  association.  Some  of  the  men  ap- 
pointed to  discuss  the  papers  are  mem- 
bers of  the  society,  hut  the  papers  are  all 
imported  talent.  It  is  good  talent,  and 
I  do  not  find  any  fault  with  it,  but 
where  are  the  Northeastern  men,  who 
ought  to  be  the  leaders  here,  whom  we 
wish  to  listen  to  for  the  sake  of  what 
they  have  to  say,  and  who  will  attract 
the  crowd  through  their  ability  and  de- 
Totion  to  the  cause  of  dentistry?  I  went 
over  the  membership  list  of  the  North- 
eastern Dental  Association  in  my  prep- 
aration for  opening  this  discussion,  and 
I  found  that  there  were  only  six  out  of 
these  several  hundred  who  possessed  the 
evidence — in  the  form  of  a  collegiate 
degree — of  having  received  a  classical 
training.  I  found  in  the  list  one  hundred 
and  fifty-two  graduates  of  dental  col- 
leges and  sixty-eight  who  have  no  pro- 
fessional degree,  making  a  total  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty  active  members.  In 
addition  to  the  six  who  possess  the  A.B. 
degree,  there  is  one  who  has  received  the 
honorary  A.M.  degree  on  account  of  his 
scholanhip.  Quite  a  large  number  from 
among  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-two 
who  are  graduates  of  dental  colleges  re- 
ceived their  degree  after  they  had  been 
in  practice  many  years.  That  is  per- 
fectly honorable  and  honest.  They  felt 
the  need  of  further  education;  closed 
their  offices,  went  to  college  and  grad- 
uated, and  have  continued  their  work. 
And  a  good  proportion  of  the  sixty- 
eight  non-graduates  are  old  practition- 
ers who  belonged  to  the  old  Merrimac 
and  the  Connecticut  A^alley  societies 
many  years  ago — when  it  was  not  so  cus- 
tomary to  go  to  college  as  it  is  now — and 
who  have  remained  in  the  society ;  and  it 
is  no  discredit  to  them  that  they  do  not 
possess  a  degree.  These  statistics  are 
instructive,  and  I  really  hope  that  the 
young  men  will  see  to  it  that  they  shall 
answer  this  question  by  better  effort  in 
the  future. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Flanagan,  Springfield, 
Mass.  This  question  of  education  brings 
to  my  mind  a  former  resident  of  Phila- 
delphia, a  man,  for  instance,  who  was  a 
seer,  who  was  thoughtful,  and  who  above 


all  respected  the  man  and  the  manhood 
in  the  very  material  things  we  have 
talked  about  since  I  have  beoi  a  member 
of  dental  societies.  That  man  was  "Ok 
late  lamented  Dr.  Garretson,  who  made 
dentistry  and  oral  surgery  his  main  life- 
work,  and  yet  foxmd  time  for  the  li^ctl 
and  the  philosophical  in  life.  He  is  the 
author  of  this  quotation :  "A  thing  is 
to  the  sense  that  sees  it  as  to  that  Bern 
it  seems  to  be,"  and  I  firmly  bdieve  thit 
were  Professor  Garretson  here  today  he 
would  say  that  the  subject  under  consid- 
eration is  to  Dr.  Guilford^s  mind,  to  Dr. 
Shepard's  mind,  to  the  speaker's  mind, 
as  it  seems  to  be  to  the  mind  of  each  of 
them.  It  depends  on  how  we  look  at  it. 
In  other  words,  dentistry  is  to  the  min 
that  sees  it  what  to  that  man  it  seems 
to  be. 

There  have  been  a  great  many  perti- 
nent points  raised  here  today.  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  can  now  be  considered 
one  of  the  young  men,  as  I  have  passed 
the  fortieth-year  mark.  Some  hmm 
teacher  on  education  has  made  this  re- 
mark :  "Education  begins  at  the  cradle 
and  ends  at  the  grave,"  and  were  Dr. 
Garretson  here  today  he  would  say:  It 
goes  beyond  that;  education  is  to  one 
man  one  thing,  and  to  another  somediii^; 
else,  and  so  on.  In  the  discussion  of  this 
important  question  of  education  we  are 
in  my  opinion  losing  sight  of  many  fun- 
dament^ principles.  The  first  funda- 
mental principle  is  that  the  medical 
school,  the  law  school,  the  dental  school, 
each  has  to  educate  a  product  that  has 
been  previously  brought  to  a  mature 
condition  of  mind,  of  body,  and  even  of 
soul.  But  are  the  dental,  medical,  and 
law  schools  responsible  for  the  mental 
training  of  their  students  prior  to  ma- 
triculation? 

Now,  starting  on  that  premise,  there 
are  men  who  have  the  commercial  spirit 
imbued  in  them,  and  others  who  have 
within  themselves  the  soul-making  qaal- 
ities,  long  before  they  come  to  the  den- 
tal college.  We  are  liable  to  think  that 
a  college  is  represented  by  the  buildings, 
by  the  chairs,  and  by  the  equipment,  and 
that  only  material  things  go  to  make  it 
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up,  bnt  does  that  constitute  the  college? 
Is  not  the  college  rather  that  something 
of  an  abstract  nature  from  which  de- 
velops manhood  or  those  qualities  which 
go  to  make  the  ideal  man?  The  com- 
mercial  student  will  cany  away  the  ma- 
terial idea — at  least  will  carry  away  that 
intangible  something  that  counts  for  the 
base  materialism  of  later  years ;  and  the 
colleges,  gentlemen,  as  I  said  before,  are 
not  responsible  for  that  result. 

Comparisons,  they  say,  are  odious,  but 
I  am  going  to  say  here  this  morning  that 
the  comparison  of  dentistry  to  medicine 
is  not  always  odious.  I  have  been  listen- 
ing for  years  to  the  many  complaints 
against  dentistry  as  compared  with  med- 
icine. To  the  weakling,  the  other  fellow 
always  has  the  best  of  life's  good  things. 
Somebody  has  said  that  the  dental  degree 
is  the  badge  of  partial  culture.  I  tell 
Tou  that  it  has  a  lot  of  company  in  the 
medical  and  in  the  legal  degree.  Think 
you  that  the  shining  lights  in  medicine 
represent  the  majority  of  the  minds  of 
medicine  ?  Not  at  alL  We  are  liable  to 
think  of  the  best  the  other  fellow  has, 
and  we  unconsciously  call  to  our  minds 
the  best  that  is  in  medicine.  I  have  had 
the  honor  of  having  acquaintance  with 
many  medical  practitioners  on  the  hospi- 
tal staffs  of  Tarious  institutions,  of  being 
directly  connected  with  some,  and  oE 
debating  and  reading  essays  at  medical 
hieetings,  and  I  want  to  say  from  my 
experience  that  the  average  men  at  those 
medical  gatherings  are  no  higher  in  the 
requirements  of  their  calling  than  the 
average  men  who  attend  dental  gather- 
ings. We  have  in  the  medical  professi(m 
many  men  who  have  not  the  A.M.  or  the 
A.B.  degree,  and  we  have  some  in  the 
dental  profession  who  have  these  degrees ; 
but,  gentlemen,  stop  and  compare  the 
number  of  dentists  with  the  nimiber  of 
physicians  practicing  in  the  United 
States. 

One  other  thought  in  relation  to  this — 
and  this  comparison  I  must  credit  to  Dr. 
Kirk.  Medicine  is  supposed  at  the  pres- 
ent time  to  include  rhinology,  larj-n- 
gology,  ophthalmology,  and  many  other 
''ologies''  too  numerous  to  mention.  The 


average  medical  man  is  given  four  years 
in  which  to  gather  this  mformation,  and 
goes  out  to  practice  a  specialty  or  to  a 
general  practice  with  a  supposed  work- 
ing knowledge  of  ail  the  "ologies."  What 
of  the  dental  student?  At  the  present 
time  he  is  given  three  or  four  years  for 
the  study  of  merely  his  one  specialty,  and 
when  one  compares  the  attention  and 
the  amount  of  time  at  present  devoted 
to  the  study  of  medicine,  inclusive  of  all 
its  specialties,  if  he  be  a  man  of  ordi- 
nary ability,  is  be  not  more  capable  of 
practicing  on  the  human  race  than  is 
the  average  medical  man?  I  defy  any 
man  here  to  produce  evidence  to  warrant 
the  statement  that  the  general  educa- 
tional results  are  any  less  in  dentistry 
than  they  are  in  medicine. 

Another  thing.  Dr.  Shepard  spoke  of 
the  A.M.  and  A.B.  degrees.  A  degree 
is  the  badge  of  training,  but  never  of 
results.  There  are  men  who  go  through 
college  and  come  out  worse  than  when 
they  went  in.  The  A.B.  and  the  A.M. 
degrees  are  badges  of  learning,  the  public 
certification  of  having  had  a  certain 
amount  of  training  in  college — not  the 
certification  of  results.  Now,  that  being 
the  case,  there  are  many  men  without 
the  A.M.  and  A.B.  d^rees  whose  educa- 
tion starts  at  the  cradle  and  ends  at  the 
grave:  men  whose  achievements  and 
worth  no  degree  yet  brought  forth  could 
stand  sponsor  for;  men  who  have  edu- 
cated themselves  to  the  higher  life — and 
have  even  that  intangible  something  of 
great  worth  that  Dr.  Shepard  called  cul- 
ture. "The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's 
stamp,  the  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that." 
I  want  to  say  again,  most  emphatically, 
that  education  comes  not  primarily  be- 
cause a  man  has  been  through  an  in- 
stitution. We  see  young  men  trj'ing  to 
come  up  the  ladder  about  which  we  have 
been  told  so  much.  One  of  the  greatest 
crimes  is  not  to  recognize  the  work  and 
attainments  of  young  men  who  show  a 
willingness  and  ability  to  work  in  dental 
societies.  If  a  young  man  or  an  old  man 
labor  in  any  capacity  for  the  uplifting 
of  that  which  we  call  dentistry — I  do 
not  care  if  it  be  on  the  executive  com- 
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mittee  or  on  that  "infamous"  conunittee 

you  call  the  exhibit  committee — if  that 
man  shows  certain  desirable  qualities, 
then  we  should  give  to  hie  efforts  the 
proper  degree  of  recognition.  I  do  not 
even  care  whether  he  has  an  A.M.  or  an 
A.B.  degree.  I  will  say,  however,  that 
I  do  not  find  many  A.M.  and  A.B.  degree 
men  doing  what:  I  denominate  the  hard 
scrub-work  in  dental  societies.  Young 
men  are  many  times  stultified  in  their 
best  efforts  by  dishonest  thoughts  and 
criticisms.  Sometimes  personalities 
enter  into  this  antagonism  to  rising 
young  men.  If  a  man  shows  ability  in 
the  little  things,  then  is  it  not  safe  to 
presume  that  he  will  show  ability  in  the 
greater  things? 

Someone  has  said  that  commercialism 
is  rampant  in  dentistry,  but,  gentlemen, 
commercialism  is  no  more  rampant  in 
dentistry  than  it  is  in  other  professions ; 
commercialism  is  rampant  throughout 
the  country,  not  in  dentistry  alone.  We 
are  deceiving  ourselves  along  that  line. 
When  a  man  is  on  a  committee  and  does 
good  work  on  that  committee,  we  should 
appreciate  it,  and  when  there  is  a  va- 
cancy in  a  higher  o£Bce,  if  that  man  has 
labored  well,  appoint  him  to  fill  it,  and 
do  not  take  instead  someone  who  has 
done  nothing. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  say  that  when  we 
have  honored  a  man  with  the  highest 
oflBee  in  the  gift  of  the  society,  his  ap- 
preciation of  that  honor  is  best  shown 
when  he  returns  to  the  meetings  year 
after  year  and  works  faithfully,  in  what- 
ever capacity  offered,  for  the  welfare  of 
his  calling.  We  have  had  men  in  various 
parts  of  New  England  who  possessed  the 
A.B.  and  A.M.  degrees,  who  have  been 
presidents  of  dental  societies,  but  I  know 
of  only  one  who  has  since,  always  and 
ever,  been  working  for  dentistry — his 
name  is  Shepard. 

I  wish  to  say  here  that  our  friend  Dr. 
Guilford  is  still  a  young  man  in  this 
respect.  He  comes  from  a  pla<%  where 
all  men  are  young  in  dentistry — ever 
working  with  energy.  Men  who  come 
from  Philadelphia,  wherever  you  see 
them,  are  vitally  interested  in  the  devd- 


opment  of  dentistry.    Dr.  Guilford  his 

been  honored  with  the  highest  bonon 
that  the  societies  can  give  him,  bat  he 
is  today  willing  to  and  does  labor  in 
subordinate  positions.  We  must  remem- 
ber last,  but  not  by  any  means  least, 
that  before  dentistry,  before  edncatkm, 
comes  character-building;  and  when  we 
succeed  in  bringing  out  in  a  student  the 
qualities  that  constitute  character,  we 
have  reached  the  ideal  in  education,  ga- 
eral  or  professional. 

Dr.  Edwabd  C.  Kirk,  PhUadelphii, 
Pa.  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  the 
essayist  for  bringing  this  subject  before 
us  and  for  saying  just  what  he  has  Baid 
in  his  paper.  The  subject  is  one  which 
for  many  years  has  seemed  to  me  to  be 
of  the  utmost  importance,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly well  worth  while  for  us  to  give  it 
the  time  necessary  for  its  thoughtful 
consideration.  I  agree  heartily  with  all 
that  the  essayist  has  said  in  critic^m  of 
our  tendency  as  a  profession  to  become 
narrow-minded,  or  perhaps  if  I  should 
say  to  remain  narrow-minded,  it  would  be 
nearer  the  truth.  I  have,  I  am  sony  to 
say,  been  compelled  to  this  view  from 
experience  and  careful  observation,  and 
I  have  often  wondered  whether  dentistry 
itself  exerted  a  narrowing  tendency  tipOD 
the  minds  of  its  votaries. 

I  shall  never  forget  my  first  eiperi- 
ence  as  a  young  lad  in  coming  in  contact 
with  a  dentist.  The  occasion  was  a  bo* 
cial,  not  a  professional  one,  yet  I  miiEt 
admit  that  it  impressed  my  mind  quite 
as  vividly  as  did  my  subsequent  expe- 
rience, when  I  some  time  later  submitted 
myself  to  his  professional  ministrations. 
But  my  first  introduction  to  a  real  live 
dentist  was  at  an  evening  social  gatho'- 
ing,  where  the  gentleman  in  question 
was  the  center  of  an  interested  group, 
upon  whom  he  was  shedding  the  radiance 
of  one  of  those  professional  or  techni- 
cal smiles — enhanced  in  its  effect  by  a 
ghining  row  of  porcelain  dental  substi- 
tutes that,  according  to  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  made  his  smile  "a  glittering 
welcome,  a  mineral  benediction  to  all  be- 
holders.^'  He  was  enlightening  his  bear- 
ers upon  the  subject  of  dentistrr  and 
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making  frequent  allusion  to  'bicuspids/' 
and  aa  my  memory  serves  me  he  talked 
about  nothing  else.  I  had  never  heard  of 
bicuspids  before,  and  what  they  were  I 
did  not  know,  but  I  became  convinced 
that  they  were  of  the  utmost  importance ; 
indeed,  all  other  things  in  the  universe 
seemed  to  dwindle  into  insi^ificance  in 
comparison  with  bicuspids,  as  I  listened 
to  the  learned  professional  discourse. 
In  the  years  that  nave  mpervened  I  have 
realized  that  bicuspids  are  really  impor- 
tant, but  I  have  also  learned  that  the 
Almighty  has  created  other  things  of  im- 
portance besides  bicuspids,  and  that  His 
nniverae  does  not  necessarily  revolve 
around,  upon,  nor  because  of  bicuspids. 

I  take  it  that  the  paper  to  which  we 
have  just  listened  is  a  plea  for  a  larger 
new  of  things  and  a  broader  culture 
than  is  to  be  foimd  within  the  technical 
limits  of  our  specialty;  a  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  life  holds  something  worth 
knowing  and  worth  living  for  beside 
dentist^.  The  man  who  imagines  other- 
wise and  who,  acting  upon  such  a  belief, 
confines  himself  exclusively  to  the  study 
of  things  dental,  is  giving  himself  a 
narrowly  one-sided  mental  development. 
His  education  is  comparable  to  that  of 
the  athlete  who  exercises  but  one  set  or 
^oup  of  muscles. 

The  essayist  suggests  that  the  lack  of 
tendency  to  a  broader  development  in 
our  profession  may  be  due  to  the  preva- 
lence of  the  commercial  spirit  among 
08.  Let  us  not  make  any  mistake  about 
this.  I  do  not  know  how  the  auUior 
of  the  paper  defines  the  "commercial 
spirit,*'  but  there  is  a  kind  and  degree  of 
commercial  spirit  that  is  admirable  and 
worthy,  and  it  should  be  cultivated  in 
professional  life  as  in  any  department  of 
human  activity;  by  which  I  mean  that 
every  man  is  justly  entitled  to  fair  com- 
pouation  for  the  energy,  intelligence, 
and  skill  that  he  eipencU  in  the  pursuit 
of  his  calling.  He  should  expect  and 
demand  the  reward  for  such  service,  for 
it  is  his  duty  to  maintain  himself  and 
those  who  are  rightfully  dependent  upon 
him.  To  that  end  he  should  make 
mtmey,  for  otherwise  he  becomes  depen- 

TOL.  XLIX. — 63 


dent  himself  and  a  parasite  upon  society. 
The  mistake  is  this:  It  too  frequently 
happens  that  some  forget  that  money  is 
to  b«  properly  regarded  as  a  means  to  an 
end  only,  and  they  make  money-getting 
an  end  in  itself,  which,  as  a  narrowing 
and  soul-destroying  process,  is  without 
an  equivalent. 

But  dentistry  in  and  of  itself  has  been 
criticized  as  having  a  narrowing  ten- 
dency. The  danger  of  such  an  effect  is 
rather  apparent  than  real.  It  is  narrow- 
ing if  one  forgets  that  other  activities 
furnish  the  ways  and  means  toward  ac- 
quiring the  same  sort  of  mental  satis- 
faction that  many  find  only  in  dentistry. 
The  principal  source  of  the  satisfying 
quality  which,  as  I  take  it,  so  many 
dental  practitioners  find  in  the  details  of 
their  professional  work,  is  the  pleasure 
they  derive  from  the  accomplishment  of 
a  purpose — the  doing  of  things  that  they 
originate  and  can  do  well  and  perfectly. 
It  is  the  satisfaction  which  Goethe  has 
called  the  "creative  joy."  Such  work 
becomes  narrowing  in  its  tendency  only 
when  done  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
work,  which  is  equally  capable  of  fur- 
nishing the  same  sort  of  satisfaction  to 
the  creative  sense.  One  is  broadened  in 
his  mental  and  psychic  scope  as  he  culti- 
vates the  possibilities  within  himiself  for 
doing  things.  More  than  that,  his  capa- 
city for  enjoyment  is  correspondingly  in- 
creased by  the  discovery  of  these  latent 
powers  within  himself  and  the  putting 
of  them  to  active  use. 

Some  of  my  friends  are  getting  con- 
siderable amusement  at  my  expense  be- 
cause I  have  just  recently  learned  the 
trick  of  successfully  sharpening  a  razor, 
and  because  in  my  enthusiasm  over  this 
newborn  acquirement  I  am  pleased  when 
once  in  a  while  some  humorously  in- 
clined friend  brings  me  his  old  dull  razor 
to  put  in  order  for  him.  But,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  am  the  one  who  really  gets 
the  most  fun  out  of  the  transaction,  not 
because  I  have  an  inordinate  fondness 
for  sharpening  dull  razors,  but  because 
I  have  discovered  that  I  have  within 
me  a  new-found  ability  to  do  a  thing 
well  that  I  did  not  know  previously 
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I  could  accomplish  at  all,  and  I  have 
bew  getting  as  much  pleasure  out  of  it 
as  a  (^ild  does  out  of  a  new  kind  of  i^. 
I  wish  we  could  get  into  the  minds  of 
our  educators  and  our  students  the  fun- 
damental idea  that  it  is  the  chief  end 
of  education  to  develop  the  latent  powers 
of  the  individual,  both  mental  and  phys- 
ical, so  that  he  can  make  the  m(wt  of 
them  in  his  life-work — that  thus  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge  may  have  back 
of  it  a  normal  stimulus  in  the  idea  that 
education  is  a  means  to  an  end,  and  that 
end  the  making  of  a  useful  citizen;  not 
that  study  is  a  necessary  system  of  drudg- 
ery which  miwt  be  gone  through  wiSi 
in  order  to  pass  examinations. 

I  regret  that  the  graduates  of  Ameri- 
can high  schools,  who  are  recruiting  the 
ranks  in  dentistry,  come  to  us  so  deficient 
in  a  clear  wor^ng  knowledge  of  their 
mother  tongue.  It  is  discreditable  to 
our  system  of  preliminary  education  that 
so  few  of  its  products  know  the  meaning 
and  structure  of  English  words.  I  re- 
cently asked  my  class  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "matriculation,"  and  no  one  ven- 
tured an  answer,  yet  all  had  matricu- 
lated. As  teacher  and  editor  I  grow 
tired  of  hearing  about  "Laudable  puss" 
and  similar  monstrosities  whi<^  would 
not  be  possible  if  thorough  drill  in  Eng- 
lish has  been  enforced  in  the  preliminary 
educational  period. 

Europeans  as  a  class  and  of  analogous 
educational  grades  know  their  mother 
tongue  better  on  the  whole  than  Amer- 
ican high-school  graduates  do  theirs;  at 
least  that  has  be^  my  personal  experi- 
ence in  coming  in  contact  with  a  large 
variety  of  nationalities  for  the  past  dozen 
years.  We  spend  more  than  enough  time 
on  preliminaries;  what  we  need  is  more 
thoroughness  and  more  intelligence  in 
the  use  of  our  time. 

I  apologize  for  speaking  at  such 
length,  but  I  know  of  no  subject  of  more 
importance  to  dentistry  than  that  pre- 
sented by  the  essayist,  and  I  trust  that 
it  may  continue  to  receive  the  consider- 
ation to  which  its  importance  entitles  it. 

Dr.  Guilford  (closing  the  discus* 
slon).    Dr.  Shepard  was  correct  when 


he  said  that  I  had  omitted  a  number  of 
points  upon  which  I  might  have  dwelt  ia 
the  paper.  This  was  done  becanw  the 
paper  was  necessarily  brief  and  was 
merely  a  cursory  statement  of  the  case. 
When  I  was  invited  to  write  a  paper  re- 
quiring from  five  to  ten  minutM  to  pre- 
sent, I  realized  that  it  would  be  a  venr 
difficult  task  to  perform,  as  it  is  mudi 
easier  to  write  one  requiring  from  iw&itj 
to  thirty  minutes ;  and  in  order  to  limit 
myself,  I  found  it  necessary  to  condenae 
the  paper  as  much  as  possible.  I  think 
those  who  know  me  give  me  credit  for 
being  a  concise  writer,  but  in  this  case 
I  had  to  exercise  all  my  powers  of  con- 
densation in  order  to  keep  within  tiic 
time  limit.  There  are  a  nnnrim  of 
things  I  wanted  to  discuss  but  I  ooold 
not  do  it  in  the  time  allowed. 

In  regard  to  the  subject  I  have  chosen, 
we  have  it  on  very  good  authority  that 
a  man  should  be  able  to  give  a  reason  for 
the  faith  that  is  in  him.  Varying  that  a 
little,  I  think  there  should  be  for  every 
paper  an  impelling  motive — something 
that  leads  a  man  to  select  a  subject  and 
treat  it  in  a  particular  manner.  What  1 
have  written  and  read  to  you  today  has 
been  on  my  mind  for  a  long  while,  and 
yet  there  never  seemed  to  be  a  proper  oc- 
casion upon  which  to  present  it,  but  I 
concluded  that  with  the  audience  1 
should  probably  have  before  me  here  in 
Boston,  it  would  be  appropriate  to  bring 
up  the  subject  and  have  it  discoased 
The  question  may  be  asked.  Why  has 
this  matter  made  such  an  impression 
upon  me?  It  is  for  the  reason  that 
for  years  I  have  been  trying  to  get 
some  of  the  yoxmg  men  in  the  pro- 
fession interested  in  college  work  par- 
ticularly, and  have  met  with  Terr 
little  success.  The  men  whom  I  selected 
— those  men  who  had  the  benefit  and  ad- 
vantage of  early  education,  and  who 
sessed  the  mental  qualities  that  sbonld 
make  them  teachers,  writers,  or  woitors 
— when  I  approached  them  upon  this 
subject  met  me  with  the  reply,  ^'Wha: 
do  I  care  for  these  things  ?  I  can  make 
more  money  in  my  practice."  And  that 
is  why  I  spoke  of  the  commeicial  spirit 
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— so  many  being  willing  to  be  satisfied 
vith  what  they  earn  at  the  chair,  and 
who  do  not  seem  to  have  any  sense  of 
responsibility,  or  any  ambition  outside 
of  their  daily  toil. 

It  seems  to  me  that  any  man  who 
has  reached  the  period  of  middle  life  or 
gone  beyond  it,  and  haa  not  made  provis- 
ion in  the  way  of  life  insurance  or  invest- 
ments to  support  those  depndent  upon 
him  in  the  manner  in  winch  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  live,  is  not  the  high- 
est type  of  man;  and  if  that  be  true 
in  general  life,  is  it  not  true  also  in 
professional  life?  Do  we  not  all  owe  a 
debt  to  those  who  are  to  come  after  us? 
Is  it.  not  our  duty  to  contribute  of  our 
time  and  talents  toward  the  uplifting  of 
our  profession^  and  to  constitute  it  a 
heritage  worthy  of  being  bequeathed  to 
our  successors?  No  one  has  a  right  to 
live  unto  and  for  himself  alone. 

One  other  point.  In  my  yoimger  days, 
and  in  my  innocence  and  love  for  the 
prof^ion,  I  believed  that  dentistry 
stood  upon  as  high  a  plane  as  any  other 
calling  in  the  world,  and  I  lived  under 
that  impression  for  a  great  many  years, 
until  finally  I  came  to  realize  that  out- 
side of  the  profession  and  outside  of  the 
people  I  have  met  or  associated  with, 
there  prevailed  a  different  opinion. 
Somehow  or  other  there  was  a  bit  of 
stigma  attached  to  the  practice  of  dentis- 
try— not  justly,  but  still  it  was  there. 
Some  years  ago  a  professional  friend 
crossed  the  ocean  with  his  wife  on  his 
vay  to  Europe,  and  after  his  return  he 
told  me  that  when  on  board  the  vessel 
they  met  several  people  who  fieemed  to 
take  very  kindly  to  them,  and  who  were 
disposed  to  be  sociable,  but  just  as  soon 
as  it  became  known  to  them  that 
he  was  a  dentist,  they  dropped  him. 
Now  what  did  that  mean?  It  did  not 
mean  a  reflection  upon  his  intelligence 
or  character,  because  they  had  not  had 
any  fair  opportunity  to  judge  of  them, 
but  they  were  influenced  by  a  popu- 
lar prejudice,  and  the  simple  fact  that 


the  man  was  a  dentist  caused  them  to 
avoid  him.  Occurrences  like  these  are 
sometimes  met  with.  For  years  I  would 
not  believe  it — ^I  could  not  realize  it. 

The  way  to  destroy  tiiis  prejudice  is 
for  all  to  strive  for  higher  ideals;  to 
develop  all  the  powers  that  are  within 
us,  and  to  do  that  in  our  lives  and  in  our 
work  which  will  tend  to  give  the  world  a 
better  opinion  of  us.  Many  are  doing 
good  work,  but  the  great  majority  are 
not  doing  what  they  might,  and  if  I 
could  by  any  means  in  my  power  induce 
the  young  men  in  dentistry  to  broaden 
their  influence  in  the  direction  of  literary 
and  educational  work,  I  would  be  glad  to 
do  it. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  attending  a 
banquet  given  in  h<mor  of  Dr.  Miller  of 
Berlin,  and  sat  beside  one  of  the  prom- 
inent educators  of  Pennsylvania  and  of 
the  country.  One  of  the  speakers  was 
referring  to  the  great  attainments  of  Dr. 
Miller — what  he  had  done,  what  the  re- 
sults had  been,  etc.,  when  ^is  gentleman 
turned  to  me  and  said,  **Why  do  not 
more  of  the  men  in  the  dental  profes- 
sion work  along  similar  lines  ?"  I  stated 
many  reasons,  giving  as  one.  close  appli- 
cation to  work  and  weariness  at  night; 
and  also  that  perhaps  many  were  not 
qualified.  I  said  that  I  was  not  qualified 
to  carry  on  scientific  investigation,  hav- 
ing had  no  training  in  that  direction. 
**But,"  he  said,  **have  you  not  been  active 
in  society  work?*'  I  replied,  "Some- 
what." "Have  you  not  contributed  to 
the  literature  of  the  profession?"  I 
said,  "A  little."  "Have  you  not  written 
a  book  or  two?"  I  said,  *T*es."  ''Well," 
he  said,  "you  have  done  your  part.  I  am 
not  speaking  of  that,  I  am  speaking  of 
the  men  who  have  not  done  anything 
outside  of  their  practice."  This  college 
professor,  thou^  not  a  dentist,  saw  what 
was  lacking  in  the  dental  profession,  and 
if  all  dental  practitioners  could  see  mat- 
ters in  the  same  light  that  he  did,  it 
would  probably  lead  to  much  good. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


THE   EDITOBIAIi    FBEBOG  ATI  VK. 

About  once  in  so  often  some  over-zealous  individual  with  an 
assumed  or  imaginary  grievance  gets  before  a  dental  society  with 
a  recital  of  his  ideas  on  the  question  of  dental  journalism  and 
the  iniquities  of  its  present  mode  of  conduct,  and  he  takes  up 
the  time  and  attention  of  his  hearers  with  a  critical  recital  of 
what  he  doesnH  know  concerning  that  topic.  'Usually  this  type 
of  criticism  comes  from  individuals  who  for  one  reason  or  another 
have  had  a  proffered  communication  returned  as  unavailable— that 
is  to  say,  it  was  rejected,  refused  publication  by  the  editor  of 
a  journal;  in  short,  the  critic  under  consideration  has  come  into 
personal  contact  with  that  which  for  lack  of  a  better  designati<«i 
has  been  called  the  editorial  prerogative. 

We  confess  that  it  is  neither  a  flattering  nor  a  pleasant  ex- 
perience to  have  an  ailicle  rejected  when  oflfered  for  publication. 
To  the  man  who  is  capable  of  reasoning  judicially  such  an 
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occurrence  will  be  taken  at  its  face  value  and  will  excite  no  more 
resentment  than  the  facts  may  properly  warrant,  and  none  at  all 
if  the  editorial  explanation,  which  is  always  available  upon  re- 
quest, is  a  reasonable  and  satisfactory  one;  indeed,  it  may  be 
turned  to  profitable  account  and  to  the  writer^s  benefit  later. 
There  is,  however,  the  type  of  mind  that  is  not  judicial  in  its 
attitude  toward  such  an  event,  nor  indeed  toward  any  event  that 
rtms  counter  to  its  over-developed  ego,  and  in  such  instances 
the  experience  under  consideration  rankles  and  breeds  a  vindic- 
tiveness  which  expresses  itself  in  the  role  of  the  self-constituted 
martyr  or  reformer,  and  sometimes  of  both. 

For  more  than  a  generation  past,  at  various  times  and  places 
and  by  many  different  individuals,  the  subject  of  "  trade  journal- 
ism" has  been  a  favorite  theme  for  the  exhibition  of  the  spirit  of 
vindictiveness  to  which  we  have  referred.  Pretty  nearly  all  the 
crimes  in  the  professional  calendar  have  been  charged  against  the 
journals  published  by  dental  supply  houses;  every  wrong-doing, 
each  symptom  of  professional  degeneracy,  professional  competitaon» 
the  defects  in  dental  education  and  dental  legislation,  the  com- 
meiclalizing  of  dentistry,  its  low  standard  of  ethics,  have  all  and 
severally  from  time  to  time  been  charged  to  that  same  source. 

During  sixteen  years  of  continuous  service  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Dental  Cosmos  its  Editor  has  studiously  avoided  reference  to 
or  recognition  of  the  slanderous  utterances  of  these  uninformed  and 
misguided  critica  He  has,  however,  noted  that  in  not  a  few 
instances — indeed,  it  may  safely  be  said  the  msy'ority  of  instances 
— where  the  Dental  Cosmos  has  been  directly  included  in  these 
attacks,  they  have  had  their  origin  in  the  animosities  of  those  who 
for  good  and  sufficient  reasons  have  been  refused  the  opportunity 
to  exploit  certain  of  their  communications  in  its  pages.  The  usual 
raealt  of  such  an  incident  has  been  that  the  dental  world  was 
shortly  thereafter  instructed  as  to  how  a  dental  journal  ought  to  be 
conducted,  and  the  pressing  need  of  a  dental  journal  conducted 
by  the  dental  profession  so  that  everybody  might  have  his  say 
therein  without  let  or  hindrance. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  seem  to  sorely  need  it  let 
it  be  known  as  to  the  Dental  Cosmos — 

Fir$i :  Its  text  pages  are  not  controlled  by  any  supply  house, 
but  are  controlled  absolutely  and  exclusively  by  its  Editor. 
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Secoiid:  The  Editor  is  personally  and  individually  responable 
for  what  appears  in  its  text  pages. 

Uiird:  The  Editor,  and  he  alone,  is  responsible  for  the 
exclusion  of  objectionable  matter  from  its  text  pages. 

Fourth:  The  Company  publisher  of  the  Dental  Cosmos  has 
no  knowledge  or  concern  as  to  what  shall  or  is  to  appear  in 
its  text  pages  or  as  to  what  has  been  excluded  therefirom. 

Fifih:  The  Editor  for  upward  of  thirty  years  has  made 
dentistry — ^its  social,  professional,  technical,  poUtical,  educational, 
and  legislative  features — a  special  and  continuous  study  in  its 
localf  national,  and  international  aspects,  and  as  the  result  of  this 
experience  deems  that  he  has  laid  the  groundwork  for  an  un- 
derstanding of  his  professional  duty. 

Sixth :  The  Editor  conceives  it  to  be  his  duty  to  eliminate 
from  the  Dental  Cosmos  all  libelous  and  slanderous  matter,  and 
he  promptly  rejects  all  communications  involving  such  illegal  and 
unethical  utterances,  whether  they  be  directed  at  or  emanate  from 
persons  or  corporations. 

Seventh :  The  Editor  rejects  all  artacles  that  are  essentially 
unethical  in  fact  or  by  implication,  and  in  his  concept  of 
''unethical"  he  includes  that  fundamental  concept  of  etlucs  so 
generally  disregarded  by  many  who  would  consider  themselves 
ethically  damned  for  using  or  recommending  "Mrs.  Winalow's 
soothing  syrup,"  but  who  do  not  for  a  moment  consider  it 
unethical  to  bear  false  witness  against  one's  neighbor. 

MgMh :  The  Editor  will  not  admit  to  the  pages  of  the  Dental 
Cosmos  polemical  articles  which  transcend  the  limits  of  courteons 
debate  by  indulging  in  insulting  personalities.  If  writers  of  papers 
and  those  who  discuss  them  desire  to  apply  such  critical  terms  as 
"fakir,"  "fraud,"  "dishonest,"  "grafter,"  et  id  germs  omnea,  to  per- 
sons or  corporate  bodies  of  persons  in  expresdng  their  personal 
opinions  of  them,  they  will  have  to  find  other  channels  of  pub- 
lication than  the  Dental  Cosmos. 

We  have  felt  called  upon  to  make  the  foregoing  explanatioD 
for  the  reason  that  recently  two  marked  instances  of  flagnuit 
violation  of  what  we  regard  as  the  essential  spirit  of  the  ethical 
code  with  respect  to  these  matters  have  come  to  our  notice:  one 
a  paper  read  before  the  Central  Association  of  Northern  New 
Jersey  by  William  Cummings  Fisher,  D.D.S.,  New  York  dty,  and 
subsequently  published  with  the  discussion  thereon  in  July  Sem  of 
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hterestf  and  the  other  the  remarks  of  G.  B.  Squires,  D.D.S.,  at 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Dental  Society,  forming 
part  of  its  transactions  not  yet  published. 

The  first  is  an  arraignment  of  the  soK^alled  "trade  journals," 
and  is  a  magnificent  specimen  of  the  type  of  paper  which  is 
always  rejected  by  the  Deittal  Cosmos  because  upon  its  internal 
evidence  it  proves  not  only  that  its  author  does  not  know  his 
subject,  but  that  he  has  had  the  temerity  to  draw  upon  his 
imagination  for  his  data  and  consequently  has  placed  himself 
upon  record  as  stating  much  that  is  not  true.  We  have  no  con- 
tention with  the  author  of  the  paper  referred  to  regarding  his 
desire  for  a  dental  journal  national  in  scope  published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Dental  Association  and  conducted  pre- 
cisely as  that  body  may  desire  to  conduct  it  But  we  take 
exception  to  his  misstatements  of  the  truth  concerning  the 
"  control "  and  "  censorship "  of  dental  literature  by  supply 
houses,  and  his  implication  that  what  he  is  pleased  to  designate 
as  the  "trade  journal"  is  "subservient  to  the  interest  of  its 
publisher"  in  any  such  sense  as  the  essayist  clearly  impUee. 

Evidently  Dr.  Fisher  has  developed  professionally  to  a  point 
where  he  can  be  no  longer  benefited  by  the  thought  of  his  col- 
leagues as  expressed  in  the  periodical  literature  of  dentistry,  for 
he  asks  concerning  the  dental  journals,  "How  many  of  them  can 
you  read  with  pride  and  with  profit?''  But,  notwithstanding 
his  toplofty  podtion,  it  is  palpably  evident  &om  his  paper  that 
he  has  rushed  into  print  with  a  string  of  inaccurate  statements, 
some  of  which  bring  him  perilously  near  to  the  misadventure  of 
inflicting  a  compound  comminuted  fracture  upon  the  ninth  com- 
mandment, which  he  could  have  eadly  avcnded  by  going  to 
original  sources  for  his  data  and  confining  himself  to  a  discussion 
of  facts  rather  than  of  fancies.  One  fact  he  has,  however,  referred 
to — viz,  that  this  journal  did  decHne  to  publish  an  article  from 
a  writer  to  whom  he  alludes ;  and  it  did  so  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  specifically  defined  in  the  earlier  part  of  this 
editorial — ^principlee  which  will  continue  to  govern  its  editorial 
policy  without  regard  to  the  personality  of  its  contributors  or 
would-be  contributors. 

Dr.  Squires'  communication  involves  an  arraignment  of  this 
and  other  dental  journals  because  of  what  he  assumes  to  be  their 
attitude  toward  the  nostrum  evil,  his  charge  being  that  the  Cosmos 
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is  timid  in  attitude  because  it  refuses  to  print  his  utteraooes 
on  this  question — which  utteranoes  are  in  the  opinion  of  oar 
counsel  libelous  in  character.  We  are  quite  in  sympathy  with 
any  movement  of  a  legitimate  character  which  will  tend  to  cor- 
rect or  eradicate  the  evils  of  the  nostrum  business,  and  we  have 
never  refused  publication  to  any  temperate  or  legitimate  discos- 
sion  of  that  question ;  but  we  do  refuse  to  print  libelous  matter, 
for  these  two  reasons :  First,  because,  it  being  libelous,  its  printing 
is  an  infraction  of  the  law  of  the  land,  and  we  therefore  object 
to  its  publication  on  moral  grounds.  Secondly,  we  decline  to 
lay  ourselves  open  to  action  for  damages  in  a  libel  suit  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  give  an  over-zealous  speaker  or  writer  the 
opportunity  to  record  his  peculiar  views  at  our  expense. 

There  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  method  by  which  the  questi<m 
of  the  nostrum  evil  may  be  discussed,  but  not  in  the  hot-headed, 
not  to  say  hysterical,  manner  in  which  it  was  recently  treated  fay 
the  editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  whoee 
editorial  has  furnished  so  great  an  inspiration  to  Dr.  Squires,  and 
the  republication  of  which  he  does  not  seem  to  know  would  lay 
U8  Open  to  action  for  libel  equally  with  its  original  pablisher. 
Dr.  Squires  accuses  us  of  timidity,  and  in  his  virtuous  enthusiasm 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  suggest  a  boycott  by  the  profession  of  the 
Cosmos,  Digest,  Items  of  Interest,  etc.,  if  advertisements  that  do  not 
meet  his  specified  standards  are  found  in  their  pages.  But  it  is 
or  should  be  pretty  generally  known  that  the  Editor  of  tlie 
Dental  Cosmos  inaugurated  the  first  practical  attempt  to  uncover 
the  evils  attendant  upon  the  use  of  local  anesthetic  nostrums,  in 
1893  (see  vol.  xxxv,  page  354),  and  its  policy  with  regard  to  the 
advertising  of  these  objectionable  agents  is  or  should  be  well 
understood  by  those  who  essay  to  express  their  opinions  upon  that 
point,  as  the  attitude  of  this  journal  is  clearly  set  forth  editorially 
at  page  158  of  vol.  xxxiii,  page  723  of  vol.  xxxvii,  and  elsewhere. 
No  proprietary  preparation  finds  a  place  in  its  advertirang  pages 
unless  its  composition  is  known  substantially  in  accordance  with 
the  same  standards  as  recently  specified  by  the  ruling  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.  Further,  we  would  respectfiilly 
inform  Dr.  Squires  and  any  who  hold  to  his  doctrines  that  then 
is  a  vast  difierence  between  timidity  and  an  unwillingnMs  to 
incur  the  pains  and  penalties  of  an  infraction  of  t^e  libel  law 
upon  his  individual  account ;  and  as  to  boycott — ^well,  we  shall 
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continue  to  publish  the  Dental  Cosmos  as  heretofore,  using  the 
best  resources  at  our  oomxaand  in  order  to  produce  the  best 
dental  journal  of  which  we  are  capable,  and  should  Dr.  Squires 
or  any  who  share  his  views  wish  to  discontinue  their  subscriptions 
because  of  the  oflfensiveness  of  the  Dental  Cosmos  to  their  ethical 
sense,  they  can  doubtless  find  someone  willing  to  lend  them  the 
UBues  as  they  appear,  and  thus  enable  them  to  continue  their 
leading  of  it  incognito  and  with  a  sense  of  unsullied  ethical 
propriety. 

We  regret  the  necessity  for  bringing  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers  a  subject  which  is  so  personally  related  to  the  conduct 
and  attitude  of  this  journal ;  but  a  statement  of  our  position  is  in 
our  opinion  clearly  called  for,  in  view  of  the  criticisms  and  mis- 
statements to  which  we  have  referred.  We  do  not  impugn  the 
motives  of  these  critics.  We  believe  as  they  do  that  it  would  be 
a  wise  plan  for  the  dental  profession  of  the  United  States  to  pub- 
lish a  professional  organ  under  its  own  management  We  should 
be  glad  to  see  the  experiment  tried,  and  would  give  it  all  the 
support  and  encouragement  within  our  power ;  but  we  would 
favor  the  exclusion  &om  its  management  of  all  who  by  their  acts 
and  utterances  indicate  that  their  ideal  of  successful  dental 
journalism  is  a  policy  of  &ultfinding  and  criticism  of  the  journals 
that  for  the  time  being  are  earnestly  and  conscientiously  en- 
deavoring to  subserve  the  best  interests  of  the  dental  profession. 


TWO  GBBAT  HBIiTlKOS. 

We  take  pleasure  in  offering  our  hearty  congratulations  to 
the  officers  and  committees  of  the  National  Dental  Association 
upon  the  splendid  work  accomplished  by  them  as  set  forth  in  the 
official  program  of  the  eleventh  annual  meeting,  to  be  held  in 
Minneapolis  from  July  30th  to  August  2d.  The  quality  and 
character  of  the  program  are  excellent,  and  the  topics  forming 
t}ie  subject  of  essay  treatment  are  not  only  of  varied  interest,  but 
they  dfal  with  question?  of  peculiar  importance  &t  the  present 
tixwe.  It  is  indeed  gratifying  to  note  suob  ao  eKoellent  array  of 
pftpers,  iodifiuating  a  more  thorough  and  geiMral  awakening  amoqg 
na  as  tp  tlte  Mnpoitanoe  of  searching  out  the  deeper  meaning  Aod 
scientific  bases  of  our  professional  work. 
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The  array  of  clinical  material  is  imposing  both  in  extent  and 
in  kind,  so  that  the  seeker  after  further  enUghtenment,  whatever 
may  be  the  character  of  his  special  field  of  activity  in  dentisby, 
cannot  &il  to  derive  benefit  from  what  the  Minneapolis  meeting 
o^ers  to  him. 

If  the  attendance  be  at  all  commensurate  with  the  character 
and  attractiveness  of  the  program,  the  Minneapolis  meeting  should 
surpasB  all  of  its  predecessors  in  importance.  We  trust  that  sach 
may  be  the  case,  for  the  officers  and  committees  have  done  thor 
part  nobly  and  well,  and  it  is  for  the  profession  to  show  its 
appreciation  of  this  great  effort  by  a  goodly  attendance. 

Our  readers  have  been  kept  in  touch  with  the  progress  of 
oi^nization  of  the  Jamestown  Dental  Convention  through  our 
columns  and  by  the  whole  dental  press  of  the  country.  The 
Committee  of  Organization  has  labored  strenuously  to  create  an 
attractive  prc^ram,  and  its  efforts  have  been  eminently  succea^l 
The  Jamestown  Convention  will  present  features  of  attractivenesB 
quite  distinct  from  any  previous  professional  gathering  of  dentists. 
The  meeting  will  not  b^  overburdened  with  formal  papers;  the 
clinics  and  exhibits  as  set  forth  in  the  official  program  present 
novel  and  attractive  features,  so  that  from  the  purely  profeaaional 
side  there  is  more  than  ample  justification  for  the  hope  that  the 
convention  will  be  an  abundant  success. 

But,  in  addition  to  the  professional  part  of  the  program, 
there  is  the  social  aspect  of  the  affair — a  feature  which  in  the 
present  instance  is  a  factor  of  large  importance.  The  convention 
is  to  be  held  in  one  of  the  historic  cities  of  the  South,  one 
largely  concerned  during  its  Colonial  days  with  the  shaping  of 
the  fabric  of  our  national  republic;  the  convention  will  he  in 
proxinaity  to  the  Jamestown  Exposition  at  a  time  when  that 
interesting  exhibit  will  be  seen  at  its  best ;  and  while  both  the 
exposition  and  the  convention  will  reach  international  dimensions 
with  relation  to  the  interests  which  they  respectively  engage, 
nevertheless  it  is  a  southern  movement,  mainly  under  southern 
influences  and  in  a  southern  environment — all  of  which  is 
directly  translatable  into  southern  hospitaHty.  The  world  has 
heard  of  southern  hospitality ;  many  have  been  so  fortimate  as  to 
experience  it.   Those  who  have  will  need  no  further  indncement 
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than  the  occasion  offered  by  the  Jamestown  Convention  to  renew 
it;  thoee  who  have  not  had  that  pleasure  have  missed  something 
of  a  liberal  education  in  kindness,  generosity,  and  genuine  good 
will — a  defect  which  they  should  hasten  to  repair  on  the  oocasLon 
of  the  Jamestown  meeting  in  September. 

Let  everyone  who  can  possibly  do  so  go  to  Jamestown  and 
learn  for  himself  the  real  meaning  of  southern  hospitality,  and 
enjoy  a  dental  meeting  that  will  well  repay  the  effort  made  to 
attend  it. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


The  American  Pocket  Medical  Dic- 
TiONABT.  Edited  by  W.  A.  Newman 
DoRLAND,  M.D.,  Editor  '^American  Il- 
lustrated Medical  Dictionary."  Fifth 
Bevised  Edition.  32mo.,  574  pages. 
Philadelphia  and  London:  The  W.  B. 
Saunders  Co.,  1906. 
A  review  of  Dr.  Dorland's  major  work, 
the  "American  Illustrated  Medical  Dic- 
tionary" appeared  in  the  issue  of  this 


joumid  for  December  1903.  page  9S5. 
Several  of  the  suggestions  on  the  mean- 
ing of  dental  terms  contained  in  that 
review  of  the  parent  voric  has  been  in- 
corporated in  the  poc^  edition,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  notice.  As  a  medico-dental 
dictionary  the  work  should  be  included 
in  the  library  of  every  dental  student. 

J.  E. 


REVIEW  OF  CURRENT  DENTAL  LITERATUREL 


Omdtatd  hy  JUUO  ENDELMAN,  D  J>.S. 


[La  Btomatologia,  Milan,  July  1906.] 

A  CASE  OF  AMAUROSIS  CONSECUTIVE 
TO  THE  EXTRACTION  OF  A  TOOTH.  Bv 
Di.  Saittahabia. 

The  caae  reported  by  the  author  was  that 
of  a  aoldier  who,  prior  to  enlisting,  had  fol- 
lowed the  occupation  of  portrait  painter. 


Six  montha  after  his  arrival  at  the  Florence 
barracks  he  suffered  from  a  violent  attack  of 
pulpitis  in  the  upper  ri^t  first  molar,  which 
tooth,  being  badly  deoayed,  was  extracted 

at  once. 

A  few  hours  after  the  extraction  the  pa- 
tient again  suffered  from  a  neuralgie  attmdE, 
the  pain  radiating  from  the  right  oheek  to 
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the      of  the  same  side,  and  from  a  rapid  and 

progressive  diminution  in  the  visual  power 
of  the  right  eje,  which  very  soon  became 
amaurotic.  This  condition  l&Efted  five  days, 
and  ceasing  abruptly  was  followed  by  intense 
amblyopia.  An  examination  showed  that  the 
visual  field  had  decreased  on  both  4he  right 
and  left  vkles,  to  a  greater  extent  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter,  and  that  there 
was  in  addition  an  intense  dichromatism  for 
the  blue  and  red  primary  colors.  An  ex- 
ternal examination  revealed  nothing  worthy 
of  note;  in  the  mouth  no  pathologic  lesion 
could  be  serai,  excepting  perhaps  a  slight  de- 
gree of  Iiypo-esthesia. 

The  author's  own  conduBions  upon  the 
peculiarities  of  this  case  are  that  the  ambly- 
opia was  not  of  reflex  nature,  as  is  often 
the  case  with  dental  neuralgia;  that  the  di- 
chromatism is  an  interesting  feature  of  the 
case,  by  virtue  of  the  previous  occupation  of 
the  patient;  that  the  amaurosis  and  the  di- 
chromatism confirm  the  fact  observed  by 
Trombetta,  viz,  that  the  symptoms  exhibited 
by  those  affected  with  traumatic  neurosis  be- 
come in  preference  localized  in  those  oi^fans 
which  for  each  patient  are  of  pre-eminent 
importance  in  his  daily  occupation ;  that 
the  nature  of  the  traumatism  was  entirely  out 
of  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  consecutive 
neurotic  manifestations;  that  even  the  most 
insignificant  stimuli  may  l>e  followed  by  se- 
rious and  unexpected  consequences  in  the  ease 
of  neuropathic  patients. 

[Zahntechnische  Wochenachrift,  June  1907.] 
INVESTIGATIONS  ON  THE  EFFECT  OF 
HIGH  TEMPERATURE  ON  TEETH.  Bt 
Fbotbssob  Wach<H2  and  Db.  ton  Ijtow- 

SKI. 

The  eflFect  of  high  temperature  on  the  teeth 
in  a  subject  which  has  been  rather  neglected, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  opportunities 
for  practically  testing  the  value  of  such 
knowledge  have  not  been  lacking  in  recent 
years.  After  the  disastrous  confiagra- 
tion  of  the  Bazar  de  la  Charite  in  Paris 
in  1897,  in  which  hundreds  of  livea  were  lost, 
the  authorities  and  relatives  of  the  dead  had 
to  resort  to  the  teeth  in  the  endeavor  to 
identify  the  victims.  A  more  recent  fire, 
relatively  as  distressful  in  its  effects  upon 
human  life,  was  that  of  a  train  of  cars  near 
the  railway  depot  of  Offenbach.    It  was 


shortly  after  the  latter  accident  that  the 

authors  decided  to  investigate  the  resistance 
of  the  teeth  to  high  temperatures.  Tb«r 
researches  have  «atablished  the  fact  thit  in 
teeth  indirectly  subjected  to  a  lii^  heat- 
namely,  those  with  which  the  flames  da  not 
come  in  contact — the  enamel  preserves  its 
color  and  utural  lustOT,  and  that  nder  nm- 
ilar  conditions  the  long  bones  are  completely 
carbonized.  Teeth  directly  exposed  to  the 
flame  will  in  a  short  time  burst  into  a  num- 
ber of  small  fragments,  and  those  subjected 
for  a  relatively  long  time  to  the  action  of  s 
very  high  temperature  ore  completely  decal- 
cified— preserve  their  form,  but  oollapse  ts 
soon  as  touched. 

The  investigations  concerning  the  resist- 
ance of  filling  materials  were  carried  on  by 
filling  a  number  of  teeth  in  situ  with  sereial 
filling  materials,  afterward  placing  the  slnilU 
in  ovens  built  of  fire-clay.  Gold,  platiniun, 
and  porcelain  teeth  resisted  the  high  tem- 
peratures satisfactorily,  as  did  gold  Iwidget 
and  crowns.  Fillings  of  porcelain  and  ce- 
ment proved  themeelvtt  unchangeable  hy 
heat,  the  latter  gaining  somewhat  in  bardnen. 
Amalgam  fillings  were  so  completely  s*fad 
upon  that  no  trace  of. them  could  possibly 
be  found  after  removal  of  the  sknlls  bm 
the  oven. 

[Vniveniig  of  Pennayhrania  Jfedteal  AsUs- 
tin,  PhUodelphio,  Hay  1907.] 

PRESERVATION  OF  DEEP  SENSIBIUTTf 
OF  THE  FACE  AFTER  DESTRUCTIOS 
OF  THE  FIFTH  NERVE.  Bt  R  H.  Ivt, 
D.D.S.,  M.I).,  AND  L.  W.  Johnson.  M.D. 
The  authors  state  that  up  to  a  comptn- 
tively  recent  period  it  was  ecmsidered  that  all 
sensory  hnpulses  of  the  face  were  earritd  I7 
way  of  the  fifth  nerve,  while  the  seventh 
nerve  was  concerned  solely  in  the  motor 
supply  of  the  muscles  to  which  it  runs.  Re- 
cently, however,  the  opinion  has  been  gaining 
ground  that  we  must  modify  this  teaching  to 
a  considerable  extent,  and  the  purpose  of  the 
paper  is  to  present  some  facta  in  sopptnt  of 
the  changed  conception  of  the  nerve  snj^t^ 
of  the  face.  After  quoting  the  obsemtio» 
of  Head  and  Sherrington,  the  authors  allude 
to  the  coses  reported  by  Spilier,  in  which  the 
Gasserian  ganglion  having  been  removed,  the 
deep  pressure  sense  in  the  area  of  the  flflh 
nerve  remained,  while  all  other  forms  of  sen- 
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MtioD  were  lost.  It  has  been  noticed,  not 
infrequently,  that  after  operation  on  tbe 
Gftsserian  ganglion,  or  the  seosory  voot  of  tbe 
fHth  nerve,  Bome  Bfloeation  has  been  retained 
in  the  side  of  tbe  faee  operated  -apan— « 
condition  due,  acoordin^  to  the  autiiorB,  not 
to  incomplete  remoral  of  the  Qasserian  gang- 
lion, or  section  of  the  senaory  root,  but  to  the 
fact  that  a  considerable  area  over  the  lower 
part  of  the  cheek  receives  sensation  way 
of  the  cervical  nerves,  and  to  the  possibility 
of  confounding  pressure  sense  with  tactile 
sensation. 

The  ease  iphieh  stimulated  the  authors  to 
undertake  tbe  study  of  facial  sensation  was 
that  of  a  man  aged  twenty-flve  years,  in  the 
serviee  of  Dr.  Spiller  in  the  Ihuversity  Hos- 
pital, and  in  whom,  notwithstanding  tbe  total 
defltructioa  of  the  ri^t  fifth  cranial  nerve, 
pressure  sense  was  not  destroyed  on  tbe  right 
side,  and  sensation  was  preserved  along  tbe 
border  of  the  lower  jaw  in  t^e  area  pre- 
sumably supplied  by  tbe  cervical  nerves. 

In  another  case  under  Dr.  Spiller*a  oare 
a  year  ago,  tiie  sensory  root  of  the  fifth 
nerve  was  out  because  of  the  great  pain  from 
a  tumor  involving  the  Gasserian  ganglion. 
Tbe  destnictaon  of  the  fibers  was  made  ser- 
tain  by  the  necropsy.  The  sense  of  touch 
was  entirely  lost  over  the  aiea  of  distribu- 
tion of  fifth  nerve,  while  the  soose  of 
preasuTC  was  retained. 

Cryer  has  reported  three  cases  of  peripheral 
operations  upon  the  inferior  dental  nerve  for 
trifacial  neuralgia,  in  which  pain  on  the  in- 
ner surface  of  tbe  mandible  and  fioor  of  the 
mouth  waa  not  relieved  by  section  below  the 
point  at  which  the  mylo-hyoid  brand)  was 
given  off.  A  second  operation  above  the 
point  <rf  junction  of  this  branch  with  the  in- 
ferior dental  nerve  was  followed  by  complete 
relief*  thus  showing  that  the  mylo-byoid 
branch,  which  supplies  motor  fibers  to  the 
mylo-hyoid  and  digastric  muscles,  also  con- 
veys sensory  impulses  from  these  muscles. 

From  the  cases  studied  and  the  facts  re- 
corded throughout  the  article  tbe  authors 
have  reached  certain  conclusions  which  they 
sum  up  as  follows: 

(1)  The  fifth  nerve  conveys  fibers  of  sen- 
sibility to  light  touch,  changes  in  tempera- 
ture, and  pain,  from  those  parts  geaerally 
recognized  as  being  within  the  area  of  dis- 
tribution of  the  said  nerve. 

(2)  The  seventh  nerve  conveys  fibers  of 


deep  or  pressure  sensibility  from  the  muscles 
which  it  supplies  with  motor  fibers. 

(3)  Tbe  muscles  ttf  mastication  which  -de- 
rive their  motor  supply  <rom  the  fifth  nerve 
probaUy  am  also  furnished  with  fibers  of 
deep  sensation  by  that  nerve. 

[POdontoloffie,  Paris,  June  15,  1907.] 
ON  ARTIFICIAL  LARYNXES.    By  L.  De- 
LAZR,  Professor  at  the  Ecole  Depttaim, 
Paris,  France. 

At  the  Fourth  International  Dental  Con- 
gress, held  in  St.  Louis  in  1904  (see  Trans- 
actions Fourth  I.  D.  Cong.,  vol.  iii,  p.  165), 
the  author  presented,  through  Dr.  Godon,  a  re- 
port containing  a  detailed  description  of  an 
artificial  larynx  which  he  had  constructed 
for  a  patient  on  whom  Dr.  Sebileau,  an  emi- 
nent Paris  surgeon,  had  performed  a  total 
laryngotomy.  Since  then  Dr.  Delair  has 
somewhat  improved  the  original  appliance, 
and  has  successfully  reproduced  it  for  six 
patients,  all  of  whom  had  undergone  total 
or  quasi-total  laryngotomies.  With  the  aid 
of  Dr.  Delair's  apparatus  the  patient  de- 
prived of  his  larynx  is  able  to  readily  articu- 
late sounds  and  words  almost  from  the 
moment  it  is  inserted. 

[Le  Laboratoire,  Paris,  June  7,  1907.] 
TWO  CASES  OF  ALOPECIA  CONFIRMA- 
TORY OF  JAOQUET-B  THEORY.   Br  Db. 

MONNI£B. 

The  first  case  was  that  of  a  lady  .aged  sixty 
years,  neurasthenic,  in  whom  an  extended 
area  of  baldness  appeared  on  the  nape  of  the 
neck  on  the  left  side.  A  dn-matolo^t  hav- 
ing failed  by  medicinal  means  to  bring  about 
the  desired  result,  advised  the  patient  to  have 
her  mouth  and  teeth  examined  by  a  dentist, 
stating  that  tbe  localised  alopecia  could  t»e 
caused  by  a  diseased  condition  of  the  teeth. 
In  spite  of  her  incredulity,  the  patient 
sought  successively  the  services  of  three  den- 
tists, each  of  whom  performed  some  minor 
operation,  one  of  them  extracting  a  lower  left 
third  molar.  As  conditions  did  not  improve, 
and  as  a  measure  of  last  resort  the  services 
of  Dr.  Monnier  having  been  enlisted,  a 
thorough  examination  of  tbe  mouth  and  teeth 
was  made  by  him,  with  the  result  that  apart 
from  a  suppurating  socket — that  of  the 
lower  left  third  molar,  the  tooth  that  had  been 
extracted  a  short  time  previously — ^no  other 
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evidenoe  of  pathological  oonditioBB  could  be 
detected.  An  exploration  of  the  socket 
showed  at  once  that  a  fractured  root  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  pyogenic  dis- 
charge. The  antiseptic  treatmoit  of  the 
socket  Boon  caused  the  disappearaiioe  of  the 
suppuration,  and  about  a  month  afterward 
an  active  growth  of  hair  could  be  seen  in 
the  area  of  circumBcribed  alopecia. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  a  man  who, 
having  suffered  several  years  b^ore  from 
alopecia,  was  directed  by  his  physician  to 
consult  a  dentist.  As  the  patient  could  not 
devote  the  necessary  time  in  order  to  have 
a  disoued  tooth  properly  treated,  this  was 
extracted,  the  operation  being  followed  soon 
afterward  by  the  disappearance  of  the  alope- 
cia. Recently  this  same  patient  suffered  from 
an  attack  of  pulpitis,  followed  by  tiie  reap- 
pearance of  an  alopecia  zone.  This  time  he 
consulted  Dr.  Monnier,  who  successfully 
treated  tlie  affected  tooth,  its  recovery  being 
followed  by  a  gradual  growth  of  hair  in  Ute 
bald  area.  To  this  case  the  author  oalls 
special  attention,  inasmuch  as  it  clearly 
shows  the  relationship  which  exists  between 
dental  lesions  and  that  reflex  action  of  the 
trifacial  nerve  responsible  for  trophic  disturb- 
ances in  the  scalp  or  in  its  immediate 
neighborhood. 

[Trans.  Odmitological  Society  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, April  1907.} 
SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  BACTE- 
RIOLOGY OF  PYORRHEA  AI^VEOLARIS. 
Bt  Harold  Simms,  M.D.,  Ch.B.,  L,D.S. 
Although   a  great   deal   of  experimen^tal 
work  has  been  performed  on  this  subject,  we 
are  still  unable  to  determine  the  particular 
agency  responsible  for  the  eausatiqn  of  those 
forms  of  chronic  suppuration  grouped  together 
under  the  name  pyorrhea  alveolarie.   It  has 
been  quite  conclusively  shown  that  among  sus- 
pected organisms  which  are  capable  of  ready 
cultivation,  there  is  none  that  occurs  with 
anything  like  sufficient  regularity  to  suggest 
its  having  any  causative  aiction,  and  even  in 
those  cases  in  which  there  is  a  large  amount 
of  pus  the  proportion  of  occasions  on  which 
the  common  pus  cocci  are  present  is  ex- 
tremely small,  and  it  may  justly  be  inferred 
that  the   usual   suppurative  bacteria  have 
little,  if  any,  relation  to  pyorrhea. 
The  author  has  examined,  both  clinically 


and  bacieriologically,  twelve  typical  esses  ex 
hibiting  the  pyorrhea!  condition  in  different 
stages.  The  clinical  histmry  of  these  cues 
showed  sueh  previous  general  oonstitutionil 
influeooes  as  influensa,  rheumatic  fever,  dia- 
betes, i^philis,  and^  in  <Hie  case,  a  pernrtcDt 
state  at  low  vitality  fidlowing  ODoflnemait 
A  blood-eount  was  also  taken  in  each  case, 
and  althou^  anemia  was  present  in  all  but 
one  case,  it  was  not  of  so  profound  a  tjjt 
in  any  case  as  has  been  reported  by  K.  W. 
Qoadl^  (see  Britith  Medical  Jowital,  IW, 
pp.  68-74).  Under  the  microscope  the  pw 
from  these  oases  showed  the  presoiee  of  eieir 
coneeiTable  variety  of  bacteria — eocei,  bsdlU, 
spirilln,  vibrios,  and  thread-Uke  oigaaisM. 
Small  diplococci,  which  represent  the  stn^ 
tocoocus  brevis,  are  always  present,  but  u 
th^  have  no  pathological  signifioance  tbey 
may  be  negteoted.  Groups  of  staphylococei 
may  also  be  invariably  seen,  hut  their  pns* 
ence  is  revealed  to  much  greater  extent  ia 
culture  tubes.  A  few  vibrios  and  spiials  ess 
usually  be  found  in  healthy  mouths,  bat  in 
any  inflammatory  condition  their  number  be- 
comes very  modi  increased,  and  this  is  parti^ 
ularly  well  marked  in  cases  of  pyorrtm. 
While  bacilli  of  every  size  and  shape  were 
met  with,  the  investigator  draws  partictdar 
attention  to  the  very  large  forms,  qnite 
unique  in  appearance,  known  as  fnsifonn  bs- 
cilli.  Vinemt  and  Simonin  of  Puis  hsie 
commoited  on  the  association  of  sinrilbB  sad 
fusiform  bacilli  in  some  of  the  pseado4iph- 
theric  affections  in  the  throat,  end  p*rti^ 
ularly  in  the  tonsils.  In  each  of  the  twelve 
cases  examined  by  Mr.  Simms  the  assoetttion 
of  these  two  forms  was  observed,  espeeiillT 
the  fusiform  bacilli,  which  persisted  after  ac- 
tive periods  of  treatment.  These  rods  ti^ 
to  a  point  at  each  extremity  and  are  excq>- 
tionally  long,  attaining  often  a  length  of 
fifteen  microns;  they  are  frequently  sti^t)^ 
cur^'ed,  and  a  close  examinaticm  sometiaia 
reveals  the  presence  of  transverse  stripiiig  w 
vacuolation. 

The  author  describes  in  drtail  his  eoltin- 
tion  experiments,  and  those  carried  on  «itt 
the  view  of  determining  the  virulence  d  tk 
several  organisms.  Nearly  all  of  the  oigu- 
isms  isolated  were  introduced  into  gaiBM' 
pigs,  but  most  of  them  proved  to  be  qnite  in- 
nocuous, except  the  spirillum  already  refemd 
to,  which  caused  the  death  of  the  animal  ii 
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fire  days,  without,  however,  any  signs  of  sup- 
puration. 

The  varieties  that  caused  abecesees  to  ap- 
pear were  the  typical  pyogenic  cocci  and 
those  staphylococci  which  the  author  has  des- 
ignated as  atypical,  because  they  do  not  con- 
form to  the  usual  culture  or  staining  reac- 
tions. One  ot  the  guinea-pigs,  into  whidi 
pyorrheal  pus  in  broth  ms  injected,  appeared 
likely  to  die,  but  recovered  with  a  marked 
paralysis  of  its  hind  limbs — a  point  in  favor 
of  the  supposition  that  there  is  a  tcndc  ele- 
ment in  pyorrhea. 

In  concluding,  the  author  states  that  the 
opinion  h^  by  many  that  pus-forming  cocci 
in  pyorrliea  are  of  so  little  importanoe  that 
they  may  be  neglected  is  not  tenable  at  all, 
for  there  undoubtedly  exists  in  theee  cases  a 
variety  of  cocci  which,  although  differing  in 
certain  technical  respects  from  the  usual 
type,  are  yet  as  truly  pyogenic  as  the 
others.  With  regard  to  the  association  of  tlte 
spirillte  and  fusiform  bacilli,  it  is  the  belief 
of  Mr.  Simms  that  these  types  of  bacteria  are 
capable  of  setting  up  those  initial  changes 
ir  the  gums  and  periosteum  that  are  so  typ- 
ienl  of  pyorrhea  alveolaris. 

[Deutaehe  Zahndretliche  Woohejuchr^t,  Ber- 
lin, March  30,  1907.] 
THE  THiaiAPBUTIC  SIGNIFICANCE  OP 

THE  SILVER  SALTS.   Bt  Db.  Wilke. 

In  this  important  oommunication  the 
author,  after  referring  to  the  several  organic 
and  inorganic  compounds  of  silver  which  may 
be  sncoessfully  employed  in  general  practice, 
states  that  of  the  soluble  salts  of  this  ele- 
ment collargol  has  the  strongest  antiseptic 
power.  It  oomes  in  the  form  of  small,  easily 
breakable,  black  masses  having  a  metallic 
luster.  It  contains  eighty-seven  per  cent,  of 
pure  silver  and  is  soluble  in  twenty  parts  of 
distilled  water,  thus  making  it  possible  to 
prepare  solutions  up  to  five  per  cent,  in 
stiength.  It  liBS  been  used  with  satisfaotory 
resalta  in  the  treatment  of  mixed  infections 
sneh  as  diphtheria,  tnhereuloels,  the  remote 
manifestations  of  influenza,  etc. 

The  internal  use  of  collargol  is  especially 
indicated  in  cases  of  general  infection,  al- 
though it  should  be  added  that  it  is  of  little 
or  no  nee  in  the  ease  of  the  patieat  whaae 
heart  or  vaio-motor  apparatus  is  in  an  ex- 
hausted cfmdition,  or  where  the  infection  is 


not  present  in  the  oonstituents  of  the  blood, 
or  in  tissues  not  directly  reached  by  the  cir- 
culation. Cnd6,  who  has  made  a  thorough 
study  of  this  compound,  lias  found  that  the 
free  silver  which  becomes  disengaged  in  the 
blood-current  exercises  strong  bactericidal 
properties  without  inducing  the  slightest 
toxic  effects,  and  that  in  addition,  it  stimu- 
lates the  phagocytic  activity  of  th^  larger  leu- 
cocytes. Its  use  is  followed  by  no  perceptible 
after-effects,  and  it  has  never  been  known  to 
cause  argyria,  nephritis,  or  emboli. 

[British  Dentai  Journal,  May  1,  1907.] 
A  CONTRIBUTION  TO  TBB  ETIOLOGY 
OF  TOOTH-GEMINATION.    Bt  Abtobo 
Bketta,  M.D.,  or  THE  iNSTmm  of  Path- 
OLoeioAL  Anatoht  or  the  Rotal  Univke- 
srrr  of  Boloona,  Italt. 
According  to  Magitot,  the  pathogenesis  of 
gemination  can  be  traced  to  the  coalescence 
of  two  denUl  follieuli.   This  coalescence,  he 
wrote,  may  lead  to  the  gemination  of  two 
teeth  fn  all  their  length.   If  the  gemination 
be  produced  in  the  crown  only,  it  must  arise 
from  the  union  of  the  enamel  organs — with, 
further,  persistent  separation  of  the  roots. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  roots  are  goni- 
nated,  the  union  of  the  follieuli  takes  plaee 
after  the  normal  development  of  the  two 
crowns.    Finally,  when  two  teeth  distant 
from  each  other  imite,  the  phenomenon  is  due 
to  lesions  or  anomalies  of  the  maxillary  bones 
as  to  their  relations,  rendering  two  follieuli 
which  were  normally  distant  from  each  other 
contiguous,   and   which   have  consequently 
united. 

Cadwell,  after  having  observed  in  a  few 
cases  that  dental  gemination  uras  accompa- 
nied by  deficient  development  of  the  maxillaiy 
bones,  thought  that  it  might  be  brought  about 
by  want  of  space  during  development,  the 
follieuli  being  in  contact  with  each  other  and 
heaped  up,  as  it  were,  causing  absorption  of 
the  follicular  tissues. 

While  this  theory  explains  the  etiology  of 
some  particular  cases  of  gemination,  it  can- 
not be  adopted  as  a  general  rule.  Dr.  Be- 
retta  bos  examined  several  abnormal  skulls  for 
deficient  development  of  the  maxillary  bones, 
without  noticing  a  single  case  of  gemination 
The  many  different  theories  offered  with 
referenee  to  the  gemination  of  oUier  w^ns 
oftoi  fall  before  the  evidenoe  of  isolated  facts. 
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We  are  aware  that  an  infiammatory  process 
haTing  set  in  in  any  part  of  the  system  may, 
owing  to  its  extent  and  mechanical  actfon, 
displace  cellular  elements  in  their  reciprociU 
relations,  and  therefore  the  author  is  led  to 
believe  that  a  localized  inftammatory  process 
producing  alterations  in  the  cellular  areas 
of  two  contiguous  follicles  may  be  the  con- 
stant etiological  factor. 

Considering  that  in  the  study  of  this  sub- 
ject experimental  work  is  particularly  diffi- 
cult, whatever  conolusions  may  be  reached 
must  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  inducticms 
rather  than  that  of  established  facts.  How- 
ever, it  may  be  stated  that  delayed  de- 
velopment and  absorption  of  the  interme- 
diate parts,  owing  to  deviations  and  preuure, 
are  the  nost  frequent  causes.  These  several 
factors  must  be  considered  as  the  causative 
forces  in  a  general  way,  for  in  specific  cases 
either  cause  might  seem  the  more  likely. 
When  the  teeth  geminate  preserving  their 


direction  and  normal  axes,  as  well  as  their 
regular  dimmsions,  the  cause  may  be  st- 
tributed  to  the  non-dnelc^meni  of  the  iBte^ 
follicular  septum.  When  the  genunation  ii 
more  or  leas  angular,  when  the  difTereat  parti 
are  disproportionate  and  abnormal  in  their 
furtner  evolution,  deviations  and  forces  of 
an  inflammatory  origin  may  be  diagnosed 
The  gemination  process  is  easily  explabcd  in 
the  case  of  lack  of  inter-follieular  tissiw. 
During  their  formatioQ  the  orgus  on^ 
of  young  cells  in  active  proliferatioii,  sad  in 
this  stage  the  fusion  of  s^rate  parts  is  a 
feature  of  normal  development.  It  can  then- 
fore  be  readily  seen  that  organs  which  should 
normally  remain  independent  will  unite  when 
abnormal  conditions  during  the  embiToaie 
period  cause  them  to  come  into  direct  contact 
with  each  other,  aa  was  shown  by  BOn,  whs 
experimentally  demonstrated  the  extisme  fa- 
cility of  obtaining  the  union  in  enbiyo  of 
parts  of  the  lome  of  the  batraehia. 


PERISCOPE. 


To  aean  Cement  Slab.— To  clean  the  ce- 
ment from  a  glass  slab,  dip  a  pellet  of  cotton 
in  twenty-flve  per  cent,  sulfuric  acid  and  wipe 
over  the  surface;  then  wash  it  off  dean. — 
A.  D.  Babbbb,  Dental  Nummary. 

Thymocamphene— As  a  disinfectant  canal 
dressing,  to  two  drams  each  of  thymol  and 
phenol  one  dram  of  camphor  gum  is  added. 
Mixed  in  a  dry  test  tube,  and  fused  with  low 
heat,  the  camphor  thoroughly  dissokes,  and 
the  result  is  a  stable  liquid  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures.— Dental  Register. 

Cement  Irf  Combination  with  Absorb- 
ent Cotton  as  a  Sealing  Dressing.— A 

happy  method  which  I  have  followed  for 
some  years,  where  cement  is  used  to  seal 
medicaments  in  teeth  under  treatment,  more 
especially  when  devitalizing  pulps,  is  to  in- 
corporate in  a  thin  mix  suiBcient  absorbent 
cotton  to  produce  a  moss  slightly  less  in  size 
than  the  cavity.  Thia  is  easily  placed  with- 
out pressure  on  the  pulp,  and  more  easily 
removed  than  when  cement  alone  is  used. 
Try  it.— Joseph  Lobak  ^ask,  Pacific  Den- 
tal Oaten*. 


To  Replace  Tootb  on  Temponiy  Plate. 

—Having  occasion  to  r^lace  a  tooth  on  a 
temporary  plate.  I  did  not  wish  to  be  put  to 
the  trouble  ei  Tulcanizlng,  so  I  repaired  it 
iiith  oxyphosphate  cement,  with  whidi  I 
mixed  a  vary  little  rouge.  The  ooUnr  can  be 
altered  to  suit. — \.  D.  Babum,  Oentel  Sum- 
mary. 

Factws  to  be  Considered  in  tbe  S«ko> 
tlon  of  Filling  Materials. — The  character  of 

material  as  to  indestructibility,  accessibility 
of  the  cavity,  temperament  of  the  patient  as 
to  fortitude  in  having  dental  operations  per- 
formed, condit  ions  in  the  mouth  as  to  suswp 
tihility  or  immunity,  the  probable  stress  to 
which  the  filling  is  likely  to  be  subjected  in 
mastication,  the  present  condition  of  the  teeth 
as  to  Bensitiveness,  the  present  oonditioo  of 
the  patient  as  to  ner\'0usnes8,  the  conditin 
of  the  peridental  membrane,  the  extent  of  de- 
cay in  the  individual  tooth  to  be  operated  on, 
the  number  of  teeth  involved — all  of  these 
enter  into  the  question  and  should  be  consid- 
ered. 'I%era  is  also  one  other  factor  whi(% 
semetimes  has  a  b«riiig  on  tha  case,  hot 
whidi  is  not  often  enoi^  considered,  aai 
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that  is  the  attitude  of  the  patient  toward 
dental  operations  at  the  particular  time  when 
the  work  is  to  be  done.  For  instance,  the  pa- 
Uent's  teeth  may  have  exhibited  a  long  and 
penlatent  tendency  to  decay,  and  the  attempt 
to  save  them  has  entailed  a  serious  {diysical, 
nerrous,  and  financial  tax.  At  such  a  time, 
if  new  caTities  occor,  the  outlook  is  so  dis- 
bearteniag  that  to  Bid>jaet  the  patient  to  ex- 
tended or  expensive  operations  is  bad  judg- 
ment, and  tends  to  the  temptation  in  some 
instances  to  let  the  teeth  go  by  default,  or  at 
least  to  resort  to  crowning.  Under  these  cir- 
comatances  the  operator  should  aim  to  make 
the  burden  as  li^t  as  possible  by  the  selec- 
tion of  B<mie  material  which  may  be  easily 
inserted,  and  which  will  not  involve  much  ex- 
pense.— C.  K  JoHHBON,  Dental  Bevi&io. 

Preparation  of  Amalgam  for  a  Filling. 

—To  make  a  strong  filling,  and  one  that  will 
have  close  margins,  get  first  the  right  propor- 
tion of  mercury.  Mix  and  work  the  material 
until  the  mass  is  smooth  and  plastic.  It 
should  then  take  the  finest  skin  markings  of 
the  fingers.  Continue  the  kneading  until  the 
first  slight  evidence  of  stiffening  becomes  ap- 
parent, and  then  make  the  filling  quickly.  It 
should  stiffen  at  once  on  being  pressed  into 
the  cavity,  so  that  it  will  not  draw  back  from 
the  walla  when  the  instrument  is  withdrawn, 
or  move  again  when  more  material  is  pressed 
upon  it — G.  V.  Black,  Dental  Review. 

Obtnnding  Sensitive  Dentin  In  Gingival 
Cavities. — Prepare  a  saturated  solution  of 
thymol  in  alcohol.  Take  a  pledget  of  cotton 
(size  of  the  cavity)  and  immerse  it  in  the 
liquid;  then  slightly  warm  it  over  an  alcohol 
lamp,  and  place  in  the  cavity.  Retain  the 
dressing  in  the  cavity  with  pliers,  and  with  a 
hot-air  syringe  throw  warm  air  on  the  cotton, 
until  the  preparation  has  become  evaporated. 
Remove  the  cotton  and  proceed  with  the  shap- 
ing of  the  cavity,  which  you  Avill  find  can  he 
socceasfully  performed,  inflicting  little  or  no 
pain  upon  the  patient.  Try  it  and  be  con- 
vinced.— F.  J.  HoTEB,  Jr.,  Dental  Summary. 

A  Porcelain  Catechism.— The  crowns  of 
aU  natural  teeth  are — when  in  a  normal 
eonditi<m — composed,  in  a  sense,  of  layers  of 
colors.  There  is  a  pink  or  red  center— the 
pulp.  Then  the  nest  layer  is  l^e  deutin, 
whieh  is  ot  tbaat  an  ivory  eolor.  Then  all 
is  eeirattd  ivith  cnawel-^he  third  layer— in 
wMch  predominate^  I  would  aay,  n^ite  and 
gray.  It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
we  can  attain  the  best  results  lay  imitating 

[vol.  xux. — 64] 


nature,  not  only  in  contour  and  shade,  but 
also  in  the  physical  arrangement  of  the 
colors.  Inlays  mode  with  a  core  of  founda- 
tion body  wb  ich  is  aa  near  as  possible  the 
color  of  the  dentin,  covered  with  enamel 
bodice  which  are  also  as  near  the  shade  of 
the  natural  enamel  as  possible,  should,  and 
will,  produce  a  good  appearance,  surely  much 
better  thui  t^ose  made  by  attempting  to  mix 
the  bodies  in  the  endeavor  to  obtain  a  mix- 
ture of  the  exact  shade  of  the  tooth.  Many 
inlays  can  be  made  to  match  more  closely 
the  natural  tooth  1^  placing  in  the  bottom 
of  the  matrix  a  little  gum  enamel,  which 
will  give  an  indefinite,  pinkish  cast  to  the 
foundation  body  placed  over  it;  or  a  brown 
lining  in  badly  discolored  teeth,  and  some- 
times a  pure  white  is  indicated,  like  Brew- 
ster's cavity  lining.— W.  A.  Coston,  Western 
Dental  Journal. 

Selection  of  Filling  Material  for  and 
Treatment  of  Children's  Teeth.— The  ma- 
terials for  filling  deeiduouB  teeth  are  limited 
to  those  easy  of  insertion  and  not  too  ex- 
acting in  their  manipulative  requirements. 
When  cavities  occur  in  the  approximal  sur- 
faces of  the  incisors,  they  are  usually  better 
managed  with  sine  oxyphosphate  than  with 
anything  else.  They  are  ordinarily  shallow, 
and  the  fact  that  they  are  frequently  quite 
sensitive  prevents  the  operator  from  giving 
them  any  appreciable  retentive  foim.  Ce- 
ment can  therefore  be  used  when  nothing 
else  will  remain  |n  place.  These  teeth  do  not 
often  call  for  much  operative  interference, 
owing  to  their  early  loss  to  make  way  for  the 
permanent  incisors,  but  with  the  deciduous 
molars  the  ease  is  different.  They  remain 
four  or  five  years  after  the  incisors  are  gone, 
and  the  problem  of  saving  them  when  they 
decay  u  sometimes  exceedingly  difficult. 
Simple  cavities  in  the  occlusal  surfaces  of  these 
teeth  are  not  dlflScult  to  manage.  They  may 
be  filled  with  sine  oxyphosphate,  copper  oxy- 
phosphate, pink  base-plate  gutta-percha,  or 
amalgam,  as  is^indieated  In  the  individual 
case.  Amalgam  is  more  reliable  than  any 
of  the  others,  provided  the  cavity  does  not 
reach  too  close  to  the  pulp  and  is  correctly 
prepared,  but  sometimes  we  are  obliged  to 
temporize  with  cement  or  gutta-percha. 

The  most  diflScuIt  problem  we  meet  with  in 
the  management  ef  deciduous  teeth  is  to 
properly  treat  cavities  occurring  in  the  ap- 
proximal surfaces  of  the  molars.  There  are 
several  factors  in  these  cases  tending  to  make 
them  troublesome  to  control.  They  are  usu- 
ally sensitive,  making  them  difficult  of  proper 
preparation  for  the  retention  of  amalgam, 
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which  is  the  only  permanent  material  we 
have  for  preserving  these  teeth.  Unlau  fill- 
ings are  reasonably  well  anohored  in  these 
cavities,  tiiey  are  likely  to  be  loosened  1^  the 
impact  of  mastication,  and  if  we  attempt  too 
deep  an  anchorage  we  are  likely  to  approacli 
the  pulp.  In  fact,  these  teeth  do  not  nsually 
present  much  area  of  tooth  tissue  in  which 
to  form  a  cavity,  and  it  takes  but  little  pene- 
tration of  decay  to  involve  the  pulp.  It  is 
always  best  to  avoid  irritating  the  pulp  if 
possible,  and  to  this  end  it  is  frequently  ad- 
visable to  use  some  other  kind  at  material 
than  metal  to  fill  tiiem  witii. 

In  pulpless  deciduous  molars  tiw  case 
should  be  treated  in  the  usual  way,  except 
that  Bome  care  should  be  taken  not  to  in- 
troduce medicines  which  have  a  disagreeable 
taste  or  odor.  It  is  always  desirable,  with 
children,  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  any- 
thing which  tends  to  create  prejudice  against 
having  dratal  operations  performed,  and 
usually  these  deciduous  cases  may  be  brought 
under  control  by  the  use  of  the  essenUal  oils 
— ^which  are  less  objectlMmble  than  some  of 
the  most  povrerful  antis^ilics.  Oil  of  cloves 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  best  for  this  purpose. 
— C.  N.  JoHNSOiT,  Dental  Review. 

DenUI  Vital  SUtlatlca.— In  vol.  xxvii  of 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Thurgau  Natural  His- 
tory Society,  I>r.  Brodtbeck  of-  Frauenfeld 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  causes, 
results,  and  treatment  of  caries,  from  which 
the  following  statistics  (some  of  which,  of 
course,  are  well  known)  relating  to  children 
may  be  again  epitomized:  Cimningbam  ex- 
amined 10,617  children  in  Scotch  schools,  of 
an  average  age  of  twelve  years.  Be  found 
32,270  decayed  teeth,  and  only  1608  children 
with  perfect  dentures.  Pedley  examined  ihe 
teeth  of  3146  English  children  and  found  22.6 
per  cent,  with  perfect  dentures.  In  Szegedin, 
Ungvari  found  among  1000  children,  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  twelve  years,  87.6  per  cent, 
with  defective  mouths.  LSufer  in  Minsk 
found  80  per  cent,  of  caries  in  the  pupils  of 
the  gymnasium.  In  Hamar  (Norway)  600 
children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fifteen 
years  showed  2441  decayed  teeth  out  of  a 
total  of  16,246.  In  Copenhagen,  Wester- 
gaard  found  97,608  decayed  teeth  among 
about  10,000  school  children.  In  Germany, 
Lipschitz  examined  407  pupils  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  sixteen  years,  and  found 
only  three  with  perfect  dentures;  out  of  9432 
teeth  only  6500  were  not  attacked;  this  was 
at  a  girls'  school.  Fenchel,  in  Hamburg, 
found  at  the  town  orphanage  twelve  perfect 
mouths  among  S35  children — per  cent,  of 


the  boys  and  5  per  eat.  of  the  giiis  vnc 
free  from  carles.  Fttith«r  inveatigation  by 
the  same  obaenrer,  at  the  normal  sehooL 
showed  that  of  068  pupils,  98  per  ecat.  oi  the 
girls  and  97  per  cent,  of  the  boys  snffersd 
from  caries.  In  a  Hanover  pid>lie  school 
Ktthn  found  that  only  32  out  of  374  duMrei 
passed  the  stringent  teat.  In  Halle,  Rflmer 
found  236  perfect  denturea  taotmg  Sftffi  dil- 
dren.  In  Elberfeld,  Vdrkel  found  6  per  ecnL 
of  the  children  free  from  disease,  and  in 
WitteOf  Wdwr  found  9  per  cent  fne.  At 
Strasbtu^  Jessen,  whoae  name  deserves  to 
be  meirtioned  with  honor,  found  4.S  per  eat 
of  sound  dentures.  R5ee.  another  dentist  of 
roiown,  enunined  SO^OOO  children  in  Sinitb 
Germany,  and  found  4.6  per  cent,  of  the  boys 
and  3.2  per  cent  of  the  girls  free  fnna  ea- 
ries.  In  Frauenfeld,  Brodtbeck  found  1S05 
out  of  2500  teeth  decayed  when  examining 
the  children  of  the  first  and  second  primary 
daases,  i.e.  ehildrm  of  seven  and  eight  years 
of  age.  In  1901  he,  together  with  Dr.  BSm^ 
undertook  an  examination  of  the  teeth  in 
three  districts  of  Thurgau,  and  passed  ss 
having  perfect  dentures  1.2  per  cent  of  the 
boys,  and  0.6  per  cent,  of  the  girls.— Brirt** 
Dental  Journal, 

A  Bandless  Richmond  Crown.— In  the 

construction  of  this  crown  the  tooth  is  pie- 
pared  as  for  a  Richmond  crown.  Cut  a  piece 
of  pure  gold,  about  No.  40  gage  or  heavier,  of 
a  sise  that  will  cover  the  root,  and  leave  a 
margin  all  the  way  round,  and  a  good  leogth 
at  the  lingual  aapect  of  the  root  Buaisb 
this  piece  over  the  root  aligfatty,  and  then 
remove  and  cut  a  hole  in  it  a  little  snBlki 
than  would  be  required  for  the  pin  to  pu> 
through  it;  replace  the  gold,  after  select- 
ing a  suitable  pin,  and  force  the  pin  throng 
the  gold  into  the  root  an  far  as  may  be 
necessary.  Remove  the  gold  with  pin,  sad 
solder  witli  20-k.  solder;  then  replace  the 
pin  and  gold,  which  are  now  in  one  |ttece. 
being  sure  to  leave  the  pin  extending  oat 
of  the  root  and  gold,  so  that  when  the 
impression  is  taken  the  pin  will  become  co- 
gaged  in  the  plaster.  After  replacing  the  jan 
and  gold  hold  the  pin  firmly  in  the  root, 
and  with  a  fiat  or  suitable  instrumcot  bor- 
nish  the  gold  well  on  the  root  until  the  nxA- 
margins  appear  on  the  gold.  Remove  *ai 
trim  the  gold  to  the  root-margin,  except  st 
the  Kngual  part 

Now  remove,  and  with  the  shears  slit,  oe 
the  lingual  side,  this  long  piece  to  the  not- 
mai^n  as  shown  on  the  gold  at  this  part; 
replace  and  burnish,  or  turn  this  bade  «U 
against  the  lingual  portion  of  the  root,  let- 
ting it  extend  into  the  free  maipn  at  the 
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gum  against  the  root.  HBving  fitted  this  well 
against  the  root,  we  are  ready  to  take  the 
Ute  and  impression.  The  pin  and  cap  should 
icadUy  otone  off  with  the  impression.  Make 
Uk  east  with  plaster  mixed  wiUi  some  in- 
vesting eompound  and  mount  it  on  the  ar- 
ticulator; select  *  suitable  facing,  and  grind 
it  to  the  Toot-maigin,  or  where  it  shows  in 
Uie  gold  on  the  labial  side,  leaving  the  tides 
of  the  facing  extoiding  a  little  beyond  the 
margins  at  the  sides  ol  the  root. 

Before  grinding  the  facing  to  place,  the 
projecting  portion  of  the  pin  can  be  cut 
or  ground  off.  After  the  facing  has  been 
ground,  the  croWn  is  waxed  and  inveeted.  In 
waxing  be  sure  to  wax  out  to  the  end  of  the 
gold  where  it  extends  up  on  the  lingual  por- 
tion of  the  root.  You  invest  and  solder  as 
usual  with  18-k.  solder,  letting  it  run  well 
upon  this  lingual  part.  After  the  soldering, 
the  crown  is  finished  to  the  root-margin,  which 
shows  on  the  gold  very  plainly.  When  this 
is  mounted,  it  is  sure  to  fit  the  root  aocu- 
ratdy  and  give  practically  as  strong  a  crown 
as  a  Richmond,  with  no  ill-fitting  band  extend- 
isg  into  the  gum  to  irritate  and  cause  some 
trouble  that  will  result  in  the  loss  of  the 
tooth  sooner  or  later.  Platinum  can  be  used 
in  the  place  of  gold,  if  preferred,  as  none  of 
it  will  show. — J.  C.  LoNonixow,  Dental 
Bmmarj/. 


Burnished  Joint  for  Porcelain  Crowns. 

— In  setting  the  detached  Logan  or  Davis 
crown,  prepare  the  root  in  the  usual  way. 
Aftn  the  root  has  been  reamed  out,  place  the 
pm  in  pMition  and  try  on  the  tooth  in  order 
to  get  the  correct  alignment  i  if  necessary, 
bend  the  pin,  remove  it,  and  cut  a  [seoe  of 
fine  gold  plate,  No.  36  gage,  large  enough  to 
more  than  cover  the  end  of  the  root.  With 
the  plate  punch,  perforate  the  center  of  the 
phtte;  replace  it,  and  foree  the  pin  through 
the  hole  to  positiim  in  the  root;  tiien  burnish 
the  gold  over  the  edge  of  the  root  until  it 
shows  a  well-defined  mark  made  1^  the  root- 
edge;  trim  it  car^lly  to  this  mark,  replace, 
and  burnish  it  perfectly  to  the  entire  end  of 
the  root,  dressing  it  off  at  any  point  where  it 
may  extend  slightly  beyond  the  edge  of  the 
root.  When  this  is  accomplished,  with  the  pin 
and  gold  plate  in  position,  fill  the  space  with 
■oft,  salted  plaster,  allowing  it  to  ext«id 
over  the  teetii  on  each  side  of  the  spaw; 
while  the  plaster  is  still  soft,  direct  the  pa- 
tient to  close  the  teeth  uid  keep  them  in  this 
portion  until  it  has  set,  thus  securing  the 
bite.  Remove  the  plaster,  which  will  bring 
the  pin  and  gold  plate  away  with  it;  run  tiw 
cast,  which  will  show  the  tooth  in  each  side 


of  the  space;  place  it  in  the  articulator,  and 
now  run  the  cast  which  will  show  the  oppos- 
ing teeth.  We  thus  have  the  pin,  gold  plate, 
and  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  space,  tc^ther 
with  the  occluding  teeth,  in  plaster.  The 
porcelain  crown  may  then  be  ground  to  fit 
the  gold  plate  and  articulated  very  sat- 
isfactorily. When  ground  to  position,  cement 
the  crown  to  place ;  after  the  cement  has  set, 
remove  the  plaster,  and  the  operator  has  a 
crown  ready  to  set,  wiih  a  burnished  joint 
between  the  root  and  tooth,  the  gold  being  so 
thin  that  it  is  quite  imperceptible,  and  the 
joint  as  perfect  as  can  be  made  for  any  inlay. 
— D.  T.  Hiu,  Dental  Brief. 

A  [Usplaced  Tooth  in  the  Nual  Cavity 
Causliig  Fetl.d  Vomiting.— An  unusual  ease 
of  great  diagnostic  and  anatomical  interest 
was  shown  1^  Dr.  Qlas  at  one  of  the  recent 
meetings  of  the  Vienna  Medical  Society.  The 
patient  was  a  lad  aged  nineteen  years,  who, 
when  a  child,  had  fallen  violently  on  his  nose. 
He  complained  of  very  fetid  eructation,  with 
occasional  vomiting  of  green,  foul-smelling 
messes.  The  examination  of  the  sputum, 
feces,  and  a  test  breakfast  gave  no  clue  to 
the  cause  of  this.  In  the  nose,  however,  a 
curious  condition  of  things  was  found.  Be- 
tween the  left  lower  and  the  middle  turbin- 
ated bone  and  the  septum  there  were  greenish 
yellow,  gangrenous,  fetid,  friable  masses, 
which  indicated  the  presence  of  either  a  for- 
eign body  or  an  ulcerated  neoplasm.  After 
considerable  difficulty  and  much  bleeding,  a 
hard  body  was  found  and  removed.  This 
proved  to  be  a  canine  tooth,  which  un- 
doubtedly had  been  pressed  into  the  nasal 
cavity  by  the  fall  already  mentioned.  The 
examination  of  the  teeUi  of  the  patient 
showed  the  absence  of  the  canine  tooth,  no 
interval  existing  between  the  first  premolar 
and  the  lateral  incisor  of  the  left  side.  After 
the  removal  of  the  rhinolith  the  fetid  vomit* 
ing  ceased  at  onee.  The  case  is  a  great  rar- 
ity, only  two  similar  instances  of  displaced 
teeth  forming  rhinoliths  having  been  recorded 
hitherto.  In  this  patient  the  vomiting  of 
the  green  masses  was  so  difficult  to  explain 
that  serious  abdominal  disease  was  sus- 
pected.— Dental  Surgeon. 

A^roprlate  PUIing  Materials  for  Ner- 
vous Patleats.— In  eases  of  extreme  nervous- 
ness of  tin  patient,  or  unusual  sensitiveness 
of  the  teeth,  zinc  oi^phoaphate  and  gutta- 
percha may  be  employ  with  good  results, 
provided  they  are  used  with  the  limitaUon 
always  in  view  that  th^  cannot  be  depended 
on  for  extended  service  in  the  majority  of  in- 
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stances.  The  practitioner  should  always  make 
a  careful  study  of  his  patient,  and  should 
aim  to  fit  the  character  of  his  operation  to  the 
necessities  of  the  case,  avoiding,  if  posBtbto, 
undue  nervous  strain.  It  ia  not  a  very  ele- 
Tating  style  of  practice  to  fait  into  the  habit 
of  merely  patching  teeth  up  with  plaatioe,  pur- 
suing this  as  a  settled  method  of  operating; 
bat  the  plastics  are  extremely  valuable  as  a 
preparatory  means  of  eheddng  the  decay  and 
protecting  the  teeth  imtil  the  conditions  are 
such  that  more  permanent  voric  can  be  aooom- 
plishied.  In  doing  this  temporary  dasa  of 
work  there  is  one  oombim-ticm  of  materials 
to  which  your  essayist  has  frequently  called 
attention,  and  which  should  be  employed  more 
than  it  is.  In  all  large  approximal  ewities 
where  the  decay  extends  under  the  free  mar- 
gin of  the  gum,  if  zinc  oxy]diost>hate  be  used, 
there  is  quite  likely  to  be  a  solution  of  the 


material  at  the  gingival  margin  long  in 
vonce  of  a  failure  of  tk»  filling  at  otiMr  paiila 
Tliis  sometime*  emses  an  undermining  tK  tk 
fining,  and  a  recmrence  of  decay  in  a  repni 
where  the  pnlp  is  readily  exposed,  sn  icddeai 
which  frequently  happens  before  the  pstiort 
is  aware  that  anything  is  wrong,  and  vhile 
the  filling  is  apparently  in  good  eondhicm  in 
other  places.  To  prevent  this,  gntU-perdui 
should  be  used  for  the  ^ngivml  '^ird  ^  mA 
cavities  and  the  filling  completed  wiQi  oj7> 
phosphate.  Gutta-peraha  vDl  not  dissdn 
out  at  the  gingival  r^on,  and  it  is  readilj 
tolerated  by  tiie  gum  tissue.  This  eondriu- 
lion  malces  a  more  pennanent  ffllii^  tim 
eitiier  gatta-peroha  or  cement  does  alone,  and 
when  ftillure  begins  by  a  wearing  away  <rf  tlie 
exposed  cement,  it  at  once  becomes  appareat 
to  the  patient  before  recurrence  of  decay  takes 
place. — 0,  N.  JoHif  son.  Dental  Review. 


HINTS,  QUERIES,  AND  COMMENTS. 


HAKIK6  -GOI.D  BAKD8,  CAPS, 
AK©  C«OWJfS  WITHOUT 
90IjDBB. 

itBCOGNiziNG  the  principle  that  a  thin  pleoe 
of  metal  will  melt  in  the  flame  before  a 
thicker,  led  me  to  solder  bands  for  crowns  by 
slipping  a  very  thin  piece  of  gold — aay  from 
Xo.  60  to  120  foil— between  the  edges  of  the 
approximating  ends  of  the  band,  after  the 
ends  have  been  sprung  tc^iether;  then  with 
the  blowpipe  heat  to  almost  the  melting- 
point,  and  then  direct  the  flame  steadily  on 
the  thin  piece  of  gold  in  the  joint  until  it 
melts.  Of  course  no  flux  is  used  before  at- 
iempting  to  melt. 

For  making  a  cap.  Fit  the  band  snugly 
to  a  thin  plate  of  gold,  leaving  an  edge  all 
around  like  the  brim  of  a  hat ;  then  flux 
with  the  band  down  and  plate  on  top,  heat 


up  as  before,  and  run  the  flame  all  around, 
melting  the  rim  up  to  very  near  the  band, 
when  it  will  be  found  that  the  two  ^eets 
are  firmly  melted  together. 

'For  joining  a  oOf  to  a  baitd  m  all-goU 
crotima.  Adjust  the  cap  to  neatly  fit  die 
orown  by  beveling  the  inner  edge  (rf  the  etp 
nnd  the  outer  edge  of  the  band — thus  as  it 
were  telescoping  one  into  the  other;  thes 
cut  a  piece  of  very  thin  plate,  having  it 
large  enough  to  extend  a  little  all  around  Uie 
joint  after  it  is  adjusted  between  tbe  bud 
and  cap,  making  a  large  air- bole  in  tbe  eeottr 
df  the  plate;  flux  and  melt  as  for  tbe  cap. 

With  a  little  practice  this  process  will  lie 
found  easier  than  soldering,  and  it  is  almost 
needless  to  say  it  produces  a  vastly  more 
sightly  and  stronger  result. 

Chabus  Kites. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brtesil. 
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BB.  JOHN  I.  HART. 

Died,  sudden^,  of  angina  pectoris,  at  his 
residence  in  New  York  city,  on  June  9, 
1907,  John  I.  Habt,  D.D.&,  in  his  forty- 
second  year. 

Dr.  Hart  was  born  August  7,  1865,  in  New 
York  city,  where  his  entire  life  was  spent. 
He  began  bis  professional  career  as  a  student 
in  the  office  of  Dr.  M.  L.  Chaim  in  1881,  be- 
ing indentured  to  him  for  three  years.  He 
entered  the  New  York  Coll^  of  Dentistry 
in  the  fall  of  1884  and  graduated  in  the  year 
1886,  taking  the  goli  medal  for  the  hi^MSt 
standing  in  scholarship  in  his  class.  He  early 
became  identified  with  the  work  of  the  dental 
societies  of  his  city  and  state,  being  a  mem- 
ber and  president  of  the  Dental  Society  of 
the  State  of  New  York;  a  member  of  the 
First  District  Dental  Society,  of  which  he 
was  preaiduit  for  two  years;  of  the  Odonto- 
logical  Society  of  New  York,  and  a  member 
of  the  National  Dental  Association,  being 
vice-president  for  the  East  in  1896,  and  an 
active  and  valued  worker.  Being  a  clear 
thinker,  the  expression  of  bis  opinion  always 
received  the  most  profound  attention  of  his 
fellow  members. 

Dr.  Hart  connected  himself  in  a  teaching 
capacity  with  the  New  Yori£  Dental  School 
in  1895  as  professor  of  operative  dentistry 
Rnd  dental  therapeutics,  which  chair  he  oc- 
cupied at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  name  of 
the  school  having  been  changed  previously  to 
that  of  the  College  of  Dental  and  Oral  Sur- 
gery of  New  York.  The  college  was  admitted 
to  the  National  Faculties  Association  in  1898, 
Dr.  Hart  representing  the  college  in  that  body 
and  serving  it  in  several  official  oapaoitieB, 
being  at  the  time  of  bis  death  its  prendoit, 
the  youngest  man  who  ever  occupied  that 


chair.  As  it  has  been  said  of  one  of  his  pro- 
feasional  colleagues,  so  it  may  be  truly  said 
of  Bt.  Hart:  "As  a  teacher  he  was  at  bis 
best,  his  investigating  turn  of  mind  leading 
him  to  study  his  special  field  with  earnest- 
ness and  thoroughness.  Every  new  device  or 
method  received  his  careful  consideration, 
and  his  large  experience  and  ripe  judgment 
enabled  him  to  collate  and  arrange  hie  data 
and  present  the  results  to  his  students  in  an 
interesting  and  forceful  way,  which  served 
to  impress  his  teachings  strongly  npon  their 
minds."  Personally  beloved  by  all  his  stu- 
dents, his  strong,  upright  character  and  high 
ideals  stood  as  an  inceniiive  to  all  of  them 
to  become  ethical  professional  gentlemen. 

Dr.  Mendes  very  truly  said,  "The  name  of 
John  I.  Hart  will  be  revered  by  many  men 
for  many  things:  For  the  consideraiteness  of 
the  true  gentleman;  for  the  conscientiousness 
of  bis  every  act  and  thought ;  for  the  genuine 
love  and  enthusiasm  he  evinced  in  his  chosen 
walk  in  life,  and  for  the  uncommon  zeal  and 
industry  which  placed  him,  so  young,  so  high 
among  his  peers  and  associates.  These  are 
mighty  possessions  which  have  made  him  fa- 
mous. Then,  too,  for  his  sure  intuition  and 
comprehension,  which,  united  to  his  lovable 
dispoution  and  sweetness  of  charactor,  made 
him  such  a  valued  friend — such  a  firm  prop 
and  support  to  those  who  needed  counsel  or 
cnoouragement.  These  are  the  possessions 
which  have  made  him  beloved."  His  taking 
away  is  a  public  calamity  which  will  be  long 
and  keenly  felt  by  bis  fellow  -practitioners  of 
the  city  and  state  where  he  lived,  as  well  as 
by  his  co-workers  in  the  field  of  education, 
and  all  will  remember  with  gratitude  that 
John  I.  Hart  lived,  and  that  tb^  knew  and 
loved  him.  R.  M.  S. 
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DENTAL  COLLEGE  COMMENCEMENTS. 


UNITBBSITT  OF  SOUTHBIUr  OAIjIFOBNIA,  DSNTAI. 
DBPABTMIGNT. 

The  annual  conunencement  exercises  of  the  Dental  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California  were  held  in  Los  Angeles,  May  28,  1907. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  was  conferred  on  the  following  gradu- 
ates: 


Clnrence  Roy  Benney 
Walter  Roland  Burbeck 
Howard  Smith  Duff 
Carl  Oscar  EngBtrom 
Frederick  Fli^rald 
Rasaell  Wilbur  Force 
Harrison  Bruce  Harwood 
Clinton  Chappell  Howard 


Joshua  Barnes  Lape 
Charles  Edward  lAuler 
■Tames  Carson  MaaUl 
Beverly  Boiling  UteCoUum 
Wallace  HendersoB  MeHargue 
Eugene  Edward  Osenburg 
George  Lawrence  Richardson 


James  Robert  Ross 
Tatsunosoke  ShQna 
Ri«inald  Boolter  Skiuer 
John  A.  Somerville 
Percy  Ford  Spieer 
William  Francis  Wbelu 
Claude  Elnuwe  Williaaii 


OHIO  COI*Z«EG]E  OF  DENTAL  SUBQEBT. 

The  sixty-first  annual  commencement  exercises  of  the  Ohio  College  of  Dental 
Surgery  were  held  at  the  Odeon,  Cincinnati,  May  9,  1907. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  Prof.  C.  M.  Wright  and  Willard  C.  Gott. 
The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  was  conferred  on  the  following  gnd- 

uates : 


Albert  E.  Beaver  Kentucky 

Winfield  L.  Bixby   Vermont 

Adolph  W.  Bolts  Kentucky 

J.  MiHard  Bradley   Wert  Virginia 

Ambrose  0.  Buekiogbam   Ohio 

William  A.  Burdette   We»t  Virginia 

Carrie  P.  Canon   Ohio 

S.  Virgil  Compton   West  Virginia 

Harry  M.  Crawford   Indiana 

Van  Broadus  Dahon   Rentncky 

Joseph  J.  Devine   Blassachusetts 

Solon  Ea^leson   Illinois 

David  K.  Edwards   Ohio 

Osborne  P.  Eliaa   Ohio 

William  F.  Goshom   West  Virginia 

Lee  C.  Qreenburg   Ohio 

Earl  8.  Greenfield   Ohio 

Wilbert  Gories  Ohio 

Willard  C.  Gott   Ohio 

Cicero  M.  Hall   West  Virginia 

M.  Halstoad  Uall   Kentucky 

Theodore  W.  Harkins  West  Virginia 

D.  Stanley  Hill   Illinois 

P.  Iieo  ^sams   Kentucky 

Charles  P.  Kelleher   Louisiana 

J.  Lee  Kelfy   Ohio 

Harry  H.  Kraatz   Ohio 


Philip  Adam  Krueker   Ohio 

Ernest  W.  Lent   Michigan 

John  J.  Malon^   Kenlodcj^ 

S.  David  Marshall   Keotud^ 

William  L.  Mitchell  West  Tirpnik 

Pietro  Amedeo  Mondon   Italy 

William  C.  Pritchard   Kentucky 

Francis  M.  Pursell   Ohio 

Arthur  McQ.  Samsey   Ohio 

Floyd  B.  Richards   Eentad? 

Lee  6.  Rindiart   West  Tupm 

Clarence  C.  Riak   Kentucky 

Glenn  A.  Rothoibuah   Ohio 

L.  Elbert  Rouse   Kentudcy 

Albert  Sohwartc   Ohio 

Arthur  G.  Sheets  Ohio 

J.  William  Si^ried  Ohio 

Charles  E.  Smiley   Ohio 

Harry  R.  Smith   Ohio 

L.  Eugene  Smith  Ohio 

MurreTl  A  Stevens   Kew  York 

Clara  E.  Stock   Ohio 

Frank  E.  L.  Thomas  Keatmkj 

J.  Dellis  Thmnpson   Texas 

Harry  J.  Timmerman   Indiuu 

Fred  S.  Wood   (Hao 

Ivan  W.  Wri^t   Ohio 
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B1BTBOIT  COIiUEGIE  OF  UliDIOUnD,  DBNTAIi  DJEPABTHEZTT. 


Th£  annual  commencement  exercisee  of  the  Detroit  College  of  Medicine  were 
held  at  the  Light  Quard  Armory,  Detroit,  Mich.,  May  30,  190T. 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  Prof.  Theodore  A.  McGraw,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  the  Bt. 
Rev.  Chas.  D.  Williams,  D.D.,  L.H.D.,  and  Irwin  S.  Hanna,  D.D.S. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  was  conferred  by  Mr.  Sidney  T.  Miller, 
M.A.,  on  the  following  graduates: 

Charles  F.  Klump  Michigan 

Samuel  J.  Lewis   Michigan 

Russell  G.  Miller   Michigan 

Charles  G.  Saunders   Michigan 

Wesley  E.  Schellig   Ontano 

Caiarles  A.  Smith   ...Michigan 

Estel  L.  Todd  Michigan 

Fred  A.  Townsend   Michigan 

John  A.  Van  Loon  Mi<^gan 

Arundel  B.  Wigle   Michigan 

Albert  B.  Witte  North  Dakota 

John  T.  Wray  Ontario 


Earl  C.  Barkley   Michigan 

Joseph  E.  Brady   Ontario 

Charles  R.  Brooks   Ontario 

Martin  J.  Gain   Michigan 

Albert  A.  Cook   Michigan 

George  A.  Ferguson  Michigan 

Robert  J.  Foster   Ontano 

Chas.  E.  Frankfurth   Ontario 

Irwin  S.  Hanna  Michigan 

Allan  J.  Jackson  Michigan 

E.  Tbeokles  Johnston  Michigan 

Frank  L.  Kingan   Michigan 


CHICAGO  COIiliBGE  OF  DENTAI.  8UB6EBT. 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  commencement  exercises  of  the  Chicago  College  of 
Dental  Surgery  were  held  in  the  Oarrick  Theater,  Tuesday,  May  28,  1907. 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  R.  A.  White,  B.D.,  and  Hart  J.  Goalee,  D.D.S. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  was  conferred  by  Truman  W.  Brophy, 
M.D.,  D.D.S.,  LL.D.,  on  the  following  graduates: 


Edward  Porter  Ahrena 
Frederick  Feter  Baker 
Harry  Bamett 
Herbert  Dick^  Britan 
Robert  Bmpbacher 
Arthur  John  Casner 
Thercm  Brown  Childt 
Howard  Wade  Clarke 
Chester  LeRoy  Cloes 
Clarence  Whitman  Cox 
Martin  Henry  Duffy 
Clarence  Henry  EUingsen 
William  Charles  Faust 
Frederick  Alfred  Fidler 
Gualtiero  Fiordelmondo 
Robert  Denton  Gee 
Helmar  Gustavus  Oreen 
William  Eli  Oroff 
Ralph  MacMurphe^  Havens 
Harold  Harlan  Heiple 
Rnasell  Neil  Hill 
Walter  Smith  Hoge 
Kenm  Jerome  Holland 
Morrell  Winfred  Hooker 
Robert  &nil^  Howe 
Arthur  Fletcher  Kenney 
Ri^  Kiilcpatriek 
Frederick  William  Koehler 


Charles  Henry  I>FeTre 
August  Henry  Lemke 
Guy  Leonidas  Lemley 
Geoi^  Clarence  Lipton 
Ira  Esto  McCarty 
Albert  Emmett  McEvoy 
Joseph  Maittiiwly 
Frederick  Oarl  Meyers 
Thomas  Albert  Montgomery 
I.  Qildwell  Morrical 
William  Jerome  Morrissey 
Morton  Hanson  Mortonson 
Leslie  Avison  Muedeking 
Carl  William  Mueller 
Raymond  David  Murray 
Ole  Boe  Kuebaker 
Walter  Louis  Neely 
Paul  NespoulouB 
George  Clinton  Niles 
Walter  Clement  Noel 
William  Norwood 
Edward  Joseph  Nourie 
Antoine  Joseph  Oidtmann 
Elbert  Crosby  Pendleton 
William  Henry  Petty 
William  Harry  Porter 
John  Channlenael  Purdie 
Albert  Frederick  Quick 


William  Aloysius  Quinlan 
Frederick  Albert  Randolph 
Sylvester  Albert  Ridley 
John  Heber  Rockwell 
Dana  Wayne  Ross 
William  Edwin  Russell 
R.  Dale  Ruaeell 
Joseph  Ernest  Sehaefer 
Frank  Irvin  Shaffer 
Don  Amos  Shinn 
Charles  -Mathews  Smith 
John  Mitchell  Smith 
Arthur  Garfield  Suavely 
Robert  James  Steven  ■ 
Harry  Lee  Stratton 
Benjamin  Rush  Sugg 
Samuel  Baugh  Thatcher 
William  Irving  l^mmer 
Frank  Henry  Uppendah) 
William  Deilrich  Vehe  ■ 
Guido  Allie  Walther 
Ernest  Dana  Watts 
H.  Francis  Watts 
Hymann  Lawrence  Weber 
Charla  Enos  Woodward 
David  Herbert  WoodwMd 
William  X^Iii  Zavitc 
Giutio  Cesare  Zimini 
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CIKdNITATE  COIiIiVOB  OF  BKlTTAIi  SUBGSBT. 


The  annual  commencement  exerciaee  of  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Dental  Sar- 
gety  were  held  on  Thursday,  May  2, 1907,  at  Sinton  Hall,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Cinciniuti, 
Ohio. 

The  valedictory  addrees  waa  deliveied  by  Dr.  Otto  Juettner. 
The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Sui^ery  waa  conferred  by  Prof.  E.  W.  Wilkin- 
son, president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  on  the  following  graduates : 

WillUm  L.  Apple   Ohio  Jesse  Lcming   Ohio 

Clarenoe  A.  Edwards   Ohio  Cbta.  A.  Mauget,  Jr  KaAa^ 

John  J.  Hagen   Ohio  Harry  L.  Bosenorans   Ohio 

William  B.  Laugfalin   Ohio  Heoiy  J3.  Truman   Ohio 


HOWARD  UKIVBBSITt^,  HWTAI^  DEPAB-rUBNT. 

The  fourteenth  annual  commencement  exercises  of  the  Howard  TTzuTeTsity  were 
held  in  the  First  Congregational  Church,  Washington,  D.  C,  Wednesday  evening, 
May  29,  1907. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  was  conferred  by  President  Thirkield 
on  tiie  foUowing  graduates: 


Lneins  A.  Armatead 
Benjamin  D.  Boyd 
Oliver  C.  Cassis 
William  F.  Clarlc.  Jr. 
Amy  L.  Darrell 


Marion  Diggs 
Thomas  W.  Edwards 
J.  WUUam  Ford 
Charles  B.  Hargimve 


Geoi;ge  W.  Haity 
Lemuel  A.  Levie 
John  li.  McGriff 
Albert  0.  Reid 


VANDBBBII.T  UNIVBB8ITT,  DBSPARTMKNT  OF  DBNTXBTBT. 

The  twenty-eighth  annual  commencement  exercises  of  the  Vanderbilt  UniTer- 
sity,  Department  of  Dentistry,  were  held  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Saturday,  May  11, 
1907. 

An  address  waa  delivered  by  George  H.  Price,  B.E.,  M.S.,  M.D. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  was  conferred  by  Cbaacellor  Janiei  E 

Kirkland,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  on  the  following  graduates: 


Raymond  Millard  Bright  . . 

Sanders  Lee  Butler   

Thomas  Cade   

Alfonso  Frank  Cook   

William  H.  Craig   

John  Wesley  Cratdier  .... 
William  Fleas  Delafleld  . . . 
Charles  G.  Dillard,  Jr.  ... 
Meriwether  Rivers  Donaldson 

Tbomaa  E.  Dunlap   

William  Henry  Ellis,  Jr.  . . 

Virgil  Dubose  Frizell   

Clarence  Spencer  Fugler  

Hawthorn  Moran  Fuller  . . . 

David  Samuel  Gardiner  

John  Perrin  Olena  

Albert  Mandorville  Gv^ory 
Charles  Stuart  Uarkams  . . . 

Newton  Harris   

Joseph  William  Jones   

W.  J.  Lanb  

Qeoige  WadiingtaB  Leelie  . 


Minnesota 

Illinois 

Georgia 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Alabama 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Mississippi 

.Mississippi 

Alabama 

Tennessee 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Kentueky 

Alabama 


George  Houston  Leyden   AUbtma 

Wesley  Tucker  Memtt   Hissisnppi 

John  Arthur  Perkins  Tennessee 

James  Wilbur  Pigott   Miasiisippi 

William  Bradley  Price   Alsbuns 

Enoch  L.  M.  Pruitt  Alabama 

Fred  H.  Piyor   Tenn«asee 

Hersdiel  Biggerstaff  ^ay   Kmtwkj 

John  Milton  Ridley   Tenneuee 

Charles  Spencer  Rockwell   GeoitU 

Herman  Stanton  Rush   Kaitod? 

William  Albert  Sheets,  Jr.  T«nne«see 

Sam  Ry&U  Sholars  Tsfas 

James  Walter  Stephens  ...... .Aricanau 

Royal  Harold  Stewart   MiwiwppI 

Wlltiaaa  Franklin  Stone   Tmrnf^ 

HAusbM  Templetw   Twamm 

Oimton  6.  Wait*   LonlMift 

James  Watson   T<ii| 

Fredcs-iok  William  Wfaittbwivt  .Twww 
Araatte  P.  Williams  Ali^Ntt 
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VKW  ORIilBANS  OOZiI.KOB  OF  DEZmSTBT. 


The  eighth  annaai  commencement  exercises  of  the  New  Orleans  College  of  Den- 
tistry were  held  in  the  Crescent  Theater,  New  Orleans,  La.,  May  14,  1907. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Craighead,  LL.D.,  delivered  the  annual  oration. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  was  conferred  on  the  following  gradu- 
ates: 


A.  A.  Aycock 
J.  A.  BuissoD 
I.  W.  Bush 
R.  C.  Cailleteau 
6.  F.  Carman 
J.  D.  Carter 
E.  L.  Demaree 


W.  L.  Dillard 
St.  C.  Duke 
W.  J.  Givens 

F.  L.  Guidroz 
J.  S.  Huhner 

G.  J.  Hullinghorst 

H.  A.  Jeanmard 


A.  J.  Legmdre 
J.  F.  Love 
M.  £.  Lndwick 
J.  W.  Miles 
C.  E.  Mixer 
£.  R.  Musao 
O.  M.  PrOTOsly 


J.  T.  Reese 
W.  H.  Smith 
J.  T.  Webb 
J.  H.  Wiley 
R.  A.  Wilson 
F.  N.  Winbery 
T.  J.  Wingrave 


TTIilTEBSITT  OF  IliUNOIS,  COIiIjEOE  OF  DFKTISTRT. 


The  sixth  annual  oommenoement  exercises  of  the  College  of  Dentistry,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  were  held  in  Handel  Hall,  Chicago,  HI.,  May  31,  1907. 

The  doctorate  address  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Edward  B.  Crawford,  and  the  vale- 
dictorian was  Joseph  Atwood  Dunn,  D.D.S. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Snrgery  was  conferred  by  Edmund  Janes 
James,  Ph.D.,  Uj.D.,  on  the  following  graduate: 

James  Steele  McCreight 
Mayaard  M.  Marquis 
Lawrence  B.  Murphy 
Waleryan  Wa«law  Nowacki 
Leroy  Henzy  Phifer 
Alexander  A.  Share 
Joel  laschar  Singer 
Harry  T.  Spangler 
Johanne  C.  Thomson 
George  William  Wheeler 
Anthoi^  J.  Zimonth 


Thomas  A.  Aehworth 
Walter  E.  Becker 
Ezra  T.  Clark 
Carleton  Cleveland 
Benjamin  B.  Cronk 
Dorsey  Boatman  Davis 
WUUam  John  Dierics 
Ralph  B.  Driver 
Joseph  Atwood  Dunn 
Leo  J.  Fels 
Clarence  L.  ToUj 
David  A.  Frankal 


Henry  A.  Frey 
Abraham  Halperin 
Aaron  Bloom  Harris 
William  B.  Hendricks 
Thomas  E.  Hoover 
Joseph  Elmer  Jacobs 
Maurice  Lasker 
Samuel  A.  Levin 
Bradley  F.  Lockwood 
George  Ernest  Lyons 
Thomas  J.  McCarthy 


OOIilillGB  OF  FHTSICIAN'S  AND  SUBGISONS,  BENTAIi 

DBPABTUENT. 

The  annual  commencement  exercises  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons were  held  June  6,  1907,  at  the  Van  Ness  Theater,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Suigery  was  conferred  on  the  following  gradu- 
ates: 


Harry  Lee  Aikins 
Margaret  Janet  Bell 
Junes  Alfred  Big^ 
Albert  A.  Brown 
Ivan  Claude  Burke 
Louis  Edward  Clay 
Eugene  Clair  Clendenin 
Ernest  Downes 
John  James  Driacotl 
G.  Lawrence  Fleisig 


Carl  Otto  Forester 
Caiarles  Albert  Gromaire 
George  Winfield  Haley 
Louis  Bolton  Laughlin 
Gordon  Felix  Lyon 
James  Ernest  McGregor 
John  H.  McKay 
Charles  Herbert  Marriott 
William  Andrew  Menne 
William  Junius  Mhoon 


Daniel  Francis  Mulvifaill 
Ralph  Burton  Newbre 
Kinsuke  Otsubo 
Leland  Ray  Packwood 
George  Thomas  Poole 
Harry  George  Ryan 
Otto  Albert  Schoenwald 
Anson  Burtingame  Smith,  Jr. 
Clyde  Wallace  Usher 
Hetnrich  Wortmann 
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UiaVBBSITT  OF  HABTIiAlTD,  BIBNTAIi  DSFAKTUBNT. 

The  annual  commencement  exercises  of  the  UniTersity  of  Uaiyland,  Dental  De- 
partment, were  held  in  Baltimore^  Md,,  May  31,  1907. 

Addresses  were  delirered  by  Francis  liandey  Patton  and  G.  Stanley  Hall. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  was  conferred  by  the  Hon.  Edwin  War- 
field,  TjL.D.,  on  the  following  graduates: 


Robert  Orman  Apple  North  Carolina 

Troy  A.  Apple  North  Carolina 

Luther  .P.  Baker  North  Carolina 

A.  Mack  Berryhill   Xortb  Carolina 

Arthur  J.  Bowker  New  Jtne^ 

Hugh  J.  Burton   Maryland 

Francis  Derr  Carlton  Xortb  Carolina 

Abraham  Cramer  Maryland 

William  Diedrich  Creet  New  York 

Miles  M.  Culliney  Connecticut 

William  Moylan  Degnan. ..  Connecticut 

Samuel  E.  Douglass  North  Carolina 

Linus  M.  Edwards  North  Oarolina 

Travie  Fletcher  Epes  Virginia 

Singleton  C.  Ford  North  Oarolina 

Harrison  A.  Freeman   Maryland 

Winfield  S.  Garland  New  Hampshire 

Edward  Garzouzi  Kgypt 

Arsenius  Georgion   Turkey 

Edward  Greene  North  Carolina 

James  William  Harrower. .  Virginia 

Julius  E.  Heronemus  Maryland 

John  F.  Kemodle  North  Carolina 

£.  Gordon  Lee  North  Carolina 

William  Judaon  Lewis  ....  New  York 
Walter  S.  Lightner  Ppnnitylvania 


Paul  Lynch   Masftachuselts 

uilUam  A.  Lyons   West  Virginia 

Samuel  Horace  McCall  North  CBroliii& 

Herbert  L.  Mann   North  Orolina 

FraBklin  J.  Markert  Florida 

Robert  H.  Mills  Florida 

Coleman  Joseph  O'Shanecy.New  York 
William  Heniy  Perrin  ....South  QiroljM 

Arthur  P.  Reade  North  Otrolina 

Lawrence  J.  Robertson ....  Maryland 

Solomon  Rosengardt   Russia 

Albert  C.  Roy  New  York 

A.  Preston  Scarborough ....  Pennsylrania 
Abraham  Samuel  Sliprii:^. .  Maryland 

Richard  F.  Simmons  . .  Virginia 

Herbert  C.  Smatfaers  North  CaroHiia 

Wilbert  B.  Smith   Nova  Seotii 

Thomas  W.  Smithson  North  Carolini 

Ralph  Thomas  Somers  Virginia 

Robert  L.  Speaa  North  Osroliiu 

Sadayoshi  Teraki   Japan 

Louis  A.  H.  Theil  Wisconsin 

Harry  L.  Thompson   New  York 

George  Edward  Truitt  Maryland 


George  ChrtBto|thcrWei;^art  New  York 


The  forty-fourth  annual  commencemeDt  exercises  of  the  Philadelphia  Dental  Col- 
lege were  held  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  1,  1907. 

An  aSdress  was  delivered  by  the  Hon.  Wm.  N.  Ashman,  LL.D.,  and  the  nli- 
dictorian  was  Chas.  Earle  Lee. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  was  conferred  on  the  following  gradu- 
ates: 


Fred  Leslie  Agnew  Pennsylvania 

Oscar  S.  Ayars   New  Jersey 

C.  Irving  Baldwin   New  York 

George  Francis  Barlow  New  York 

Ralph  M.  Bennett  Connecticut 

Joseph  Willutms  Borchardt .  Connecticut 

Clarence  G.  Brooks  Connecticut 

Daniel  Stanhope  Caldwell.. North  Carolina 

Walter  M.  Caples   Australia 

Stephen  Joseph  Casey   Massachusetts 

Matthias  Henry  Casey  ....  Massachusetts 

Samuel  Castillo   Hondurus 

Wm.  Daniel  Chamberlain ..  New  York 

Gordon  Bennett  Chase  New  York 

Charles  Courtlandt  Child  . .  New  Jersey 
William  Ridge  Cornell  ....  New  Jersey 

Thomas  A.  Craw^  I^lassachuaetts 

Benoni  C.  DuPlaine  Pennsylrania 


Andrew  W.  Edstrom  Pennsylvania 

Frederick  Philip  Ermann  . .  New  Yoric 

Franklin  S.  Fluck   Peauuylvanii 

DeLorme  Trow  Fordyce  . . .  Canada 

David  W.  Gaylord  Conneeticnt 

George  Embree  Glean   West  IndlaB 

Oscar  Daniel  OHck  Pennsylnoia 

Arthur  Milton  Oreen  New  York 

Frank  Mortem  Green   New  Yotk 

Sancho  Eugene  Ouemard  . .  Porto  Bin 
Andrew  Joseph  Hefferman . .  Pennsylnnit 

William  R.  Heilig  Pomsylmiia 

John  A.  Higgins  Massachusetts 

Graham  Finley  Hirzel  Pennsylnaia 

George  S.  Hixon  PeimsylTuia 

Arthur  Beecher  Holmes  Conneotient 

Frederick  Horoman  ...  Pena^lvuis 

Albert  J.  Houlihan  PennsylvaBiK 
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Arthur  Louis  Jean  Massaehuc«tt8 

Clajnton  Sydney  Johnson  . . .  Pennsylvania 
Douglas  Campbell  Kabn  . . .  New  York 

John  F.  Ladley  Keaae  New  Jen^ 

John  Benedict  Keller  New  Jeri^ 

Geor^  Henr^  Kueeo   Connecticut 

Leo  M.  Kretelsfaeimer   New  York 

Carlos  Simeon  Lardizabal. .  Honduras 
Josephine  Clair  Lawtwi  . . .  Connecticut 

Charles  Earle  Lee  New  York 

Frank  Eastman  Long  Indiana 

John  Lord   Pennsylvania 

Arthur  B.  Mack^izie  Cana&i 

William  Harget  Magann  ..Pennsylvania 

Leo  A.  Menaker   New  York 

Harry  A.  Metzler  Pennsylvania 

Lorenzo  H.  Moran  Canada 

Adam  W.  Mullen   Maryland 

Hugh  AloysiuB  McMenaminPennsylvania 
Win  iun  John  OHtfalley  . . .  .Massachusetts 

Arthur  P.  O'Neill  Massachusetts 

Hany  Parvey   New  York 

CharleB  Albert  Pike  ...... .Maine 

Freeman  T.  Powers  Pesmsylvania 

Wesl^  Herbert  Pritchard . .  New  York 


Edson  J.  Pritchard   New  York 

Una  Bittenhouse  New  Jersey 

Angus  V.  Rose  New  York 

Herbert  Leon  Soammon  . . .  Maine 

C.  J.  Waldman  Shenkpr  Penneylvania 

Kdward  Smith   New  York 

William  Vincent  Steame. .  .Pennsylvania 

Harry  Stein  New  Jersey 

Charles  Wm.  Sutherland  . .  Canada 

John  Andrew  Teeden  Rhode  Island 

Frederick  Primrose  TempleNova  Scotia 
Percy  Charles  Thomas  ....  British  Columbia 
Herbert  Edward  Thomas. . .British  Cohunbia 

Jcneph  DeWitt  Torrey   New  York 

Aurel  Tschehull   Austria 

Clifford  Woodruff  Vivan  - . .  Connecticut 
George  William  Wadlinger. Pennsylvania 
Maximilian  M.  Weintraub. .  Pennsylvania 

David  L.  L.  White  Massachusetts 

Robert  James  Williams ....  Connecticut 
O.  Washington  Wittmai?r.  .Pennsylvania 
William  Samuel  Wittstein .  Connecticut 

John  Evans  Wright  Canada 

George  J.  D.  Wurfflein  Pennsylvania 

George  Edward  Yleter  ....  Pennsylvania 


GlGOBOirrOWK  UNIVEBSITT,  DBNTAIj  DSFApTUBNT. 

The  fifty-eighUi  axmual  commencement  exercises  of  tiie  Oeoi^town  University, 
Dental  Departoient,  were  held  Tuesday,  June  11,  1907,  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  valedictorian  was  Harry  Kobert  Hermesch,  M.D.,  and  an  address  to  the  grad- 
uates was  delivered  by  Edwin  B.  Behrend,  A.B.,  M.D. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  was  conferred  by  Rev.  David  Hillhouse 
Buel,  S J*.,  on  the  following  graduates : 


Frank  L.  Curry   , . . .  .Blassachusetts 

Albert  L.  F.  Joliat   Ohio 

Richard  J.  Mnmigban  New  York 

Daniel  A.  Murphy  Massaohuaetta 


Harnr  B.  Riley   Washington.  D.  C. 

Matthew  J.  Sweeney  Msssachuselts 

Eiiehi  Sakurai   Japan 


TUFTS  COIil^BGB  BBNTAI.  SCHOOIi. 

The  fifty-first  annual  commencement  exercises  of  Tufts  College  Dental  School 
were  held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  June  19,  1907. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Denfal  Medicine  was  conferred  on  the  following  grad- 
uates : 


Mary  Evangeline  Gaffney 
Raymond  Eugene  Gates 
Arial  Wellington  George 
James  Henry  GettingB 
Elias  Goldberg 
Austin  Ellsworth  Greenwood 
David  Edward  Hanlon 
Leonard  Garland  Heme 
Aaron  Locke  Hi^ns 
George  Vincent  Higgins 
Alice  Josephine  Bi^s  Hoiricins 
George  Lewis  Howland 
Alice  Elizabeth  Kelly 
Joseph  Henry  Kerrigan 


Howard  Arthur  Lampher 
John  LeRoy  Lougee 
Daniel  Lawrence  Lynch 
Ronald  John  MaeDonald 
Frederick  Joseph  Mclntire 
Lewis  Steele  McQuade 
Benjamin  Butler  Marr 
Myron  Whitmore  Marr 
John  Foley  Martin 
Edmund  Francis  Moran 
Charles  Russell  Morgan 
Paul  Nettle 
Carl  Robert  O'Brien 
Frank  Anthony  Pagliiica 


Louis  James  Palmer 
Solon  Wilder  Peters 
William  Porter  Pratt 
Carl  Eugene  Richardson 
Carroll  Henry  Ricker 
Timothy  Francis  Rock 
Benjamin  Franklin  Roseman 
John  Robert  Ross 
Earle  Dewey  Sawyer 
Ardenne  Albert  Stott 
Edward  Vincent  Sullivan 
Annie  EUina  Taft 
Eleanor  Marie  Tigbe 
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UNiySBSITT  OF  MICHIGAN,  OOIXSGIE  OF  DlOTTAIi  SCTBGBBT. 


The  sixty-third  annual  commencement  exercises  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
College  of  Dental  Surgery,  were  held  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  June  20,  1907. 

The  commencement  oration  was  delivered  by  Ira  Bemsen,  LL.D.,  presideDt  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  was  conferred  on  the  following  grad- 
uates : 


Joseph  Warren  Anson 
Irwin  Charles  Ashley 
Fritz  Albert  Beyer 
Charles  Lee  Blisa 
Grace  Winter  Callahan 
Peter  Albon  Chesterfield 
Le  Grand  Clapper 
William  Alfred  Cook 
Herbert  Melville  Dixon 
Jamee  Samuel  Donaldson 
Le  Van  Rolland  Drake 
Isadore  Albert  Eppstein 
Robert  G«orge  Fralick 
Murlin  Luke  Gardner 
Ralph  Gordon  Gix 


Fred  Sahorno  Granger 
Roy  Wallace  Heath 
Guy  Truxell  Katner 
Carl  Leslie  Keyes 
Herman  Harry  Landes 
James  Henry  Linsley 
Harry  Egbert  Loeffler 
Lewis  Kempton  Mobley 
Farlaud  Tenny  Morse 
Lewis  David  Mount 
Mason  Xerpening  Mount 
William  John  Neelands 
Michael  Joseph  O'Neil 
Harvey  Carlyle  Pollock 
Max  Raabe 


Carl  Gustav  Riep 
Michael  C.  Ruen 
Claude  Bergan  Smith 
George  Het^rt  Smith 
John  Gaven  Smith 
Alva  J.  Stamp 
Clyde  Elmo  Svuo 
Mark  Edward  TfaompMo 
Arend  Vyn 
Ernst  Wagner 
Harry  Turner  Wallice 
Griffy  Golding  ^"ard 
Louis  EoBcoe  Weioig 
Willis  Walton  Whipple 
William  ^iveret  Wilcoo 


KOBTHWKSTBRSr  UNIVIBRSITY  DBKTAL  BCBOOI..- 

The  forty-ninth  aimual  commencement  exercises  of  the  Xorthwestern  UniTernly 
Dental  School  were  held  in  Chicago,  111.,  June  30,  1907. 

An  address  was  delivered  by  the  Hon.  Chas.  Warren  Fairbanks,  Vice-president  of 
the  United  Sta'tes. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  was  conferred  on  the  following  grad- 
uates: 


Bomer  Ernest  Agar 
Arthur  Cornelius  Agem 
Delbert  Arthur  Akin 
Lafe  Carl  Allender 
Carleton  N.  Barrett 
Edward  John  Bast 
Armin  Peter  Baur 
Charles  Edgar  Bell 
Arthur  Gustave  Bergman 
A.  Bernard  Bloom 
Richard  Mark  Bolton 
David  James  Brass 
Arthur  Malcolm  Bressler 
Cline  Brockman 
Evan  Alma  Brown 
George  Edward  Burket 
Arthur  Dennis  Bushnell 
William  Preston  Carroll 
John  Maynard  Casler 
Moses  Anthony  Cassill 
Gordon  Chappuie 
Lewis  Knapp  Concklin 
Willard  Thomas  Conley 
Orra  Ivan  C^ok 


Oliver  J.  Oourtice 
Nick  Williams  Cox 
Edward  R.  Danforth 
Don  Delbert  Drake 
Doraey  D.  FiBher 
John  Elder  Forsyth 
Ota  F.  Foster 
James  D.  Frankel 
Morris  Grossman 
George  Rc^Heap 
Albert  C.  ^8S 
Alvin  Fabian  Johnson 
James  Edward  Johnson 
Orlando  V,  D.  Jones 
Boyd  Longwell  Kelley 
William  Small  Kennedy 
Charles  Henry  Kerr 
John  August  Key^ 
Dixon  Baker  K^ser 
George  G.  Kimball 
Herbert  P.  Kisdt 
August  C.  Koenig 
Guy  Arthur  Landee 


Harry  Edward  Lawver 
Arthur  Brush  Lee 
Alvin  Barton  Linne 
J.  Harding  Long 
Ralph  Elliott  Longwell 
Daniel  W.  McKemia 
Arthur  Charles  McLaren 
Peter  Mahony 
William  Charles  Mssob 
Thomas  P.  Meidujit 
Frank  Metcalfe 
Theodore  Miller 
Harry  Chandler  Mitckdl 
Charles  Louis  Uitt«n 
Cyrus  A.  Myers 
Andrew  Wataoo  Myles 
Luke  Leo  Norris 
Richard  Evan  Owens 
Arthur  Wescott  Pailtfaeip 
Royal  Edgar  Ffoati 
William  Bernard  Power 
Christian  Albert  Bsseh 
Ora  Ray  Rice 
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HABVASD  I»MTA2.  SOHOOI*. 


Thi:  annual  comm^icemeiit  exercises  of  the  Harvard  Dental  School  were  held 
in  Sanders^  Theater,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  June  26,  1907. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Medicine  was  conferred  upon  the  following  grad- 
uates: 


Lawrence  George  Atherton 
John  Albert  Breen 
Charles  Julius  Edmond  Challis 
Moses  Alexander  Chertok 
Nathaniel  Abraham  Finkelstein 
Samuel  CarsoH  Huggina 
Edwin  Strams  Kent 


Irvin  Whitl^  Kew 
Howard  Arthur  Lane 
Alvin  Benton  Leavitt 
Jose  P.  F.  P.  Martinho  Lobo 
Charles  McLellan  McKenzie 
George  Nicholson  McPherson 
Herman  Dutton  Marggra£F 


Richard  John  Owen 
Albert  Pfeiffer 
Hugo  Charles  Rietz 
Reinhold  Ruelberg 
John  Campbell  Thompson 
John  Edwin  Tibbetta 
Leo  Auguertus  White 


WBSTEBN  BESBBVK  UNIVERSITY,  DEKTAIi  8CHOOI.. 

The  fourteenth  annual  commencement  exercises  of  the  Dental  School,  Western 
Beserve  University,  were  held  in  the  Beckwith  Church,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Thursday, 
June  13,  1907. 

An  ^drese  was  delivered  by  Francis  Greenwood  Peabody. 
The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  was  conferred  on  the  following  grad- 
uates: 


Frank  Lee  Anway 
Thomas  Edward  Armstrong 
Raleigh  Pringle  Barnes 
Frank  Dennis 
Herman  Edward  Eddy 
Harry  Baker  Fouj^t 
Maurice  Berton  Calrin 


Bruce  Raymer  Gilbreath 
Grover  Cleveland  Gotyhall 
Ernest  Meade  Herrick 
Lawrence  Alfred  Krejci 
Edmonde  Joseph  LaBarge 
Louis  Lymau 
Walter  Howard  Maxwell 


Charles  Rudolph  Pbeneger 
Charles  Chamberlain  Rogeri 
George  Harlow  Smith 
Harry  Delmont  Smith 
Horace  Van  Valkenburg 
Will  Wallace  Wriglit 


UNIVSBSmr  of  MINITESOTA,  COIiIiSGE  OF  DENTISTBT. 

The  thirty-fifth  annual  commencement  exercises  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
College  of  Dentistry,  were  held  in  the  Armory,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  June  13,  1907, 

An  address  was  delivered  by  the  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Taft,  Secretary  of  War. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgeiy  was  conferred  by  President  Cyrus  North- 
rop, LL.D.,  on  the  following  graduates: 

Rolland  Ralph  Jones   Minnesota 

Clyde  Luther  May   Minnesota 

William  T.  Niemi  Wisconsin 

Wright  Benton  Page   Minnesota 

Egbert  Ralph  Pinn^   Minnesota 

Clevelmnd  A.  Purdon  North  Dakota 

Heniy  George  Ramatead   Wisconsin 

Chas.  Ranch   Minnesota 

Peter  Oscar  Rosendahl   Minnesota 

Oscar  Christian  Seebach   Minnesota 

Nat  Cyrus  Smith   Minnesota 

Thomas  Heathcote  Thomas  . . .  Iowa 

Homer  Abraham  Weaver  Minnesota 

Arthur  A.  Zierold   Minnesota 


Walter  Stene  Aames   Minnesota 

Owen  K.  Alrick   Minnesota 

Robert  Andrew  ^units   Minnesoto 

Theodore  H.  Bauer   Minnesota 

Ansel  M.  Bimberg  Minnesota 

Creone  H.  Borgwardt   Iowa 

Archibald  B.  Butter   lUinois 

Allen  G.  Carlaw   Minnesota 

George  Myron  Damon   Minnesota 

Owen  Eugene  Doely   Minnesota 

Francis  Gerald  Fitz  Gerald  Minnesota 

Knat  Arthur  Glimme   Minnesota 

Charles  Arthur  Griffith   Minnesota 

Orlen  C.  Heieie   Minnesota 

Edward  John  Hollem   Minnesota 
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At  the  annual  commencement  exercises  of  the  Univereity  of  Califomia,  Dental 
Department,  held  in  Berkeley,  Gal.»  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgeiy  was 
conferred  on  the  following  graduates: 


Herbert  S.  Bibbero 
Don  W.  Byrne 
Leland  E.  Carter 
Hnity  T.  Dalqr 
Seel^  T.  Donohoe 


Nicholan  S.  Duggan     Frederic  W.  Meyer 
Henry  M.  Elberg       Henl^  £.  Miller 
Jeremiah  D.  Fogarty  Durrcll  H.  Murehie 
Bert  J.  ^ffman       Fulton  Patterson 
Leonard  L.  Martin 


Charles  J.  Sexton 
Arthur  R.  Sontbeimer 
Leslie  A.  Stem 
J.  Lloyd  Talbott 


SOCIETY  NOTES  AND  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


DBNTAIi  SOdSTY  UBBT£NG8t 
Aofriist  and  September,  10O7. 
AUGUST. 

FlBST  FSENOH  CONOBKSS  OT  StOHATOLOOT. 

Paris.   Five  days :  August  Ist  to  Sth. 

Intebnahonal  Dental  Fbderatioiv.  Am 
sterdani.    Two  days:  August  8th  and  9th. 

National  Association  or  Phtsicians, 
Phabuacists,  and  Dentists.  BaUimore. 
Three  days:  August  27th  to  29th. 

SEPTEMBER. 

Jamestown  Dental  Contention.  Kor- 
folk,  Va.  Three  days:  September  10th  to 
12th. 

Nobthbbn  Iowa  Dental  Socutt.  Sioux 
City.   Three  days;    September  4th  to  6th. 
Virginia    State    Dental  Association. 

Xoi'folk.    September  9th. 


UI88I8BIFFI  DBNTAIi  ASSO- 
CIATION. 

The  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Mississippi  Dental  Association,  held  in  Meri- 
dian, Miss.,  May  28,  29,  and  30,  1907, 
proved  to  be  the  best  in  the  history  of  the 
aBSoeiation.  A  great  many  young  men  were 
received  as  members,  and  the  membership  is 
double  what  it  was  three  years  ago. 

The  social  feature  was  a  banquet  tendered 
the  association  by  the  Meridian  Dental  So- 


ciety, and  was  presided  over  by  Dr.  C.  J. 
Washln^n  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  as  tout- 
HMster,  and  many  well  diosen  toasts  wm 
responded  to  1^  tin  mambers  present 

The  following  officers  were  elected:  Dr. 
L.  A.  Smith,  Port  Gibson,  president;  Dr.  J- 
F.  Brunson,  Meridian,  first  vice-president; 
Dr.  C.  F.  Roger,  Natchez,  second  vice-presi- 
dent; Dr.  E.  Douglas  Hood,  Tupelo,  seen- 
tary;  Dr.  L.  B.  Price,  Corinth,  correspcnd- 
ing  secretary;  Dr.  C.  C.  Crowder,  Kosdurim* 
treasurer.  The  association  will  meet  is 
Jackson  next  year. 

E.  DonoLAS  Hood,  Sec'g, 
Tupek),  Miss. 


FIBST  FRENCH  COKGBIBBS  OF 
STOHATOIiOGT. 

A  ooReiKSS  of  stomatology,  s^ed  the 
First  Frendi  Oongresa  of  Stomatology,  will 
,  take  place  in  Paris  from  Aogurt  I  to  fi, 

The  Committee  of  Organizatitm  it  u  fol- 
lows; Dra.  Galippe  and  Redier,  hoaonrj 
presidents;  Dr.  Cruet,  pnsidaot;  Drs.  CUsde 
Martin  of  Liymia,  and  J.  Farrier,  Tie»-|nii- 
dents;  Dr.  CSiompret,  general  Mcrettiy;  Ik- 
Gires,  treasurer. 

The  Congress  will  be  open  to  all  Freneli  ui 
foreign  doctors  of  medicine  who  are  inttr 
ested  in  dental  and  oral  science.  AddnM 

Da.  Cbohpbr,  Oenerol  £m>. 

182  rue  de  RiToU,  VuiM. 
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NATIOKAI*  A8SOCIATIOK  OF 
FHT8IC1AKS,  PHABMA- 
CI8T8,  AKD  DENTISTS. 

Xhe  annual  meeting  of  tiie  National  Aeso- 
ciatkm  of  ^yBieians,  FhannaciBtB,  and  Den- 
tistB  will  be  held  in  Bfetropolitan  Hall,  Balti- 
more, ild.,  for  three  days,  beginning  August 
27.  1907. 

Dr.  Wu.  S.  LonoNt  8ec'y  Dental  Beotion, 

1S23  "M"  St.  X.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


NOTICE  FBOM  N.  B.  A.  COMMIT- 
TKB  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF 
DBNTISTBT. 

Soon  after  the  Buffalo  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Doital  Auodation  in  1806,  this  com* 
mittee  aunouneed,  through  the  dental  Jonr- 
nali  and  otherwise,  the  exceptional  oppor- 
tunity which  had  made  it  possible  to  place 
before  the  dental  profession  a  comprehensive 
history  of  denUstry  from  the  earliest  times 
down  to  the  early  days  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tnry.  I>r.  Vincenao  Querini  of  Naples.  Italy, 
well  known  as  a  dental  historian  and  arche- 
olo^t,  had  placed  at  the  dispositlM  of  the 
committee  the  resnlt  of  his  labors  ia  the 
field  of  dental  history,  which  has  formed  a 
large  and  important  part  of  his  life-work. 

It  was  the  desire  of  the  distinguished  au- 
thor to  bring  out  this  book  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  N»ti<mal  Dental  Assodatkm  as  s 
material  eKprossion  of  his  appredaUon  of  the 
oontrfhutkmB  which  Amerioa  had  made  to  the 
progress  of  denUstiy  aa  »  prafassion. 

This  tiibute  of  the  author  was  sympathet* 
ieally  recelTed  1^  the  Committee  on  History  of 
tbe  N.  T>,  A.,  not  only  because  of  its  excep- 
tional merit  and  the  generons  sympathy  and 
appreciation  which  it  expressed,  but,  further, 
because  it  furnished  in  available  form  and  at 
onee  the  result  for  which  the  ccanmittee  had 
been  created,  and  for  which  ita  membert  were 
individaal^  and  colleetively  laboring. 

Upon  reonnmendation  ci  the  Committee  on 
History,  the  National  Dental  Association  for- 
mally accepted  this  trust,  and  pledged  ita 
moral  support  to  the  enterprise  of  seeurlng  as 
Bomi  aa  posrtbla  the  publication  of  the  woric 
of  Dr.  Querini.  A  thorough  canTaas  of  the 
queatlon  fnnn  a  bnainesa  poAnt  of  view  dis- 


closed the  fact  that  without  a  definite,  in- 
deed guaranteed  market  for  the  book,  no 
publisher  could  be  found  willing  to  under- 
take the  BBsnmed  risk  of  financing  the  pub- 
lication, and  it  was  therefore  determined  by 
the  committee  to  solicit  subscriptions  for  the 
work,  in  order  to  assure  the  cost  of  its  publi- 
cation in  advance.  Accordingly,  and  based 
upon  careful  estimates,  the  price  of  subscrip- 
tion was  placed  at  five  dollars  per  copy,  and 
it  was  found  that  not  less  than  700  copies 
would  have  to  be  subscribed  for  in  advance, 
in  order  to  guarantee  tiie  cost  of  publication. 

By  the  aid  of  announcements  in  the  jour- 
nals, by  personal  solicitation,  and  direct  ap- 
peal by  circulars,  etc.,  the  present  total  num- 
ber of  subscriptions  received  by  the  treasurer 
is  600,  leaving  200  yet  to  be  obtained  before 
the  work  of  publication  can  be  begun. 

The  oommittee  asks  that  all  who  have  not 
yet  subscribed  will  do  so  at  <»ioe.  Surely 
there  are  enou|^  men  in  our  profesirion  -who 
are  interested  in  its  history,  and  willing  to  de- 
vote* five  dollars  to  the  securing  of  such  an 
historical  record  as  has  never  heretofore  been 
attempted.  The  matter  is  ready  to  put  in 
type,  and  the  book  can  and  will  be  rapidly  pot 
through  the  press  just  aa  soon  as  the  amount 
necessary  to  aeoompUsh  that  end  is  aTmilable 
for  use  by  the  committee. 

Send  your  subseripUon  without  further  de- 
lay to  Dr.  Chas.  S.  Butleb,  treasurer,  "Hie 
Frontenac,"  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Speak  of  the  mat- 
ter favorably  to  your  colleagues  and  induce 
them  to  do  likewise,  so  that  this  much-desired 
object  may  be  consummated  without  any  un- 
due delay.  The  oommittee  asks  that  the  edi- 
tors of  aU  dental  jonrnals  make  note  of 
this  appeal,  and  thus  lend  their  important 
aid  to  the  cause  which  the  committee  hopes 
soon  to  bring  to  a  successful  issue  for  tiie 
benefit  cS  the  whole  dental  profession. 

Edwabd  C.  Kikk,  Fhikidelphia. 

Wk.  H.  Trvkmav^  niiladelphia. 

GkttDOH  WHm,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

H.  L.  AM"',!^,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Jas.  MohlAinis,  Hartford,  Conn. 

J.  Y.  CkATVOBD,  Nashville,  Traa. 

A.  H.  Fuun,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

a  A.  VwOMAtt,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

W.  E.  BoABDKAif,  Boston,  Ifass. 

C^BAUJCB  S.  Butux,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
BumroH  Lb  Tnomn,  8»&y,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Crab.  McMunm.  fTfc'MOfi,  Hartford,  Oona. 
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IZTTBBNATIOKAIi  BKNTAIi 
FBDBBATION. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  F€d«ration  Den- 
ta.ire  Internationale,  to  be  held  at  Anuterdam 
on  August  8  and  9,  1907,  promises  to  be  one 
ol  exceptional  interest,  as  a,  number  of  ques- 
tions of  great  importanee  to  the  feder^ion, 
ms  well  as  to  the  whole  profession,  must  re- 
eeive  tborougb  consideration  at  that  time. 

Our  experience  has  brought  out  a  number 
of  points  in  the  rules  and  regulations  which 
require  to  be  cleared  up.  The  question  of  a 
pamphlet  containing  apeciflo  directions  for 
the  care  of  the  teeth,  presented  in  a  form 
adapted  to  widest  eirenlation  among  the  poor, 
U  alto  to  reeeiTe  its  final  settlement  at 
Amsterdam. 

Particular  attention  will  be  devoted  to  a 
matter  which  after  a  period  of  comparative 
quiet  is  again  agitating  the  minds  of  dental 
teachers  and  practitioners,  and  which  oon- 
cems  the  education  which  in  future  should 
be  demanded  of  the  dentist.  The  question 
whether  the  dentist  should  above  all  things 
be  a  full  graduate  in  medicine,  with  a  knowl- 
edge, more  or  less  complete,  of  dentistry 
superadded,  or  should  begin  somewhat  earlier 
to  so  shape  his  course  as  to  beat  enable  him 
to  meet  tbe  demands  which  his  profession 
and  his  patient*  make  on  him,  is  one  which 
the  F.  D.  I.  has  alreadj  pronounced  upon  in 
its  session  at  Stockholm  in  August  1902.  It 
cannot,  however,  be  considered  as  having  been 
definitely  disposed  of.  It  is,  on  the  contrary, 
perhaps  more  acute  at  present  than  at  any 
previous  period  in  the  histoiy  of  our  pro- 
fessional development. 

The  position  ol  the  F.  D.  L  having  become 
more  firmly  established  and  its  vote  more 
authoritative,  it  is  very  desirable  that  its 
opinion  should  again  be  heard  on  this  most 
Important  question,  and  every  member  should 
oome  prepared  to  give  definite  expreesion  to 
his  views. 

Another  point  to  be  dealt  with  relates  to 
the  action  of  the  eomnlttee  of  organization 
of  the  next  international  medioal  congress  to 
be  held  in  Budapeet  in  1909,  in  excluding 
from  participation  dentista  who  do  not  pos- 
sess the  medical  degree.  A  o(msideration  of 
tlw  right*  and  duties  of  the  F.  D.  I.  in  connec- 
tion with  the  international  dentol  eongres* 


to  be  held  in  Berlin  in  tbe  same  year  will  aho 
toke  up  some  oi  the  time. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  matten  whidi  n- 
quire  speoial  attention,  and  I  sincerely  Im^ 
that  member*  will  main  eveiy  possibls  eflM 
to  be  present.  Tbe  steps  taken  towsid  the 
founding  of  an  intellectual  world-cmter  at 
the  Hague,  if  realised — and  there  seemi  t» 
be  evety  reason  for  trusting  that  such  will 
be  the  case — will  give  an  impulse  to  inter 
nationalism  which  will  add  greatly  to  tke 
significance  and  importance  of  the  F.  D.  L, 
and  tbe  hope*  that  it  -will  be  able  to  aeeos- 
pliah  much  in  the  interest  of  our  professioi 
and  of  humanity  at  large  seem  nearer  fnl- 
fllment  now  than  ever  before. 

W.  D.  MiLLEL  PntUaU. 


NATIOKAIi  BSNTAIi  ASSOCIA- 

TION. 

The  eleventh  annual  meeting  M  the  Kir 
tional  Dental  Association  will  be  held  ii 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  July  SO  to  AigBit 
8,  1007.  In  many  wnys  thi*  pmmiiaet  to  be 
the  most  interesting  and  important  meetiag 
in  the  history  of  the  assoei»tion,  and  u  it 
has  been  some  years  sinee  a  meeting  ol  the 
National  was  held  in  this  section  of  the  eon- 
tiy,  it  is  confidently  expected  that  the  sttend- 
anoe  will  surpass  that  of  any  previotu  ob& 

The  general  sessions  of  the  assoefiKoi 
will  be  held  in  the  First  Baptist  Chmh, 
comer  Tenth  st  ud  Harmon  Plaos,  sad 
it  is  propoeed  by  the  Program  Committee,  is 
consequence  of  a  prevailing  sentiment,  that 
all  papers  be  read  so  that  the  entire  mm- 
bership  may  have  an  opportuni^  to  besr 
and  discus*  them.  Oi^  one  ae^oi  thentoe 
will  be  in  B***ton  at  the  aame  time. 

There  will  be  sufficient  time  allowed  in  es^ 
rying  out  the  program  so  that  eaeb  eeetien 
will  have  two  sessions  of  at  least  thnt 
hours'  duration,  which  should  be  ample. 

Membersh^)  in  the  aasociatiOB  is  open  oalj 
to  delegates  from  state  societies,  yet  a  bo* 
cordial  invitation  i*  extmded  to  all  iqnlabk 
practitioners  to  attend  the  nesting. 

Reduced  rate*  on  all  lailvrays,  execfit  is 
Minnesota,  on  the  oertiflcato  plan,  of  a  roosd 
trip  for  a  fare  and  a  third,  have  been  MCUti, 
full  details  of  which  will  appear  in  tbe  oft- 
cial  announoement. 

Hotel  Plaza  baa  been  designated  u  kwd- 
quarter*  for  the  association,  while  the  Cliu" 
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and  Dental  Exhibit  will  be  held  at  the  First 
National  Guard  Armory  on  Sixteenth  at. 
Hotela  and  rates  are  as  foUowa:  The  Plaza, 
$2.00  per  day  and  upward;  European  plan. 
The  West,  |1.00  per  day  and  upward;  Euro- 
pean plan.  The  Nicolett,  $1.00  per  day  and 
upward;  European  plan.  The  Majestic,  $1.00 
per  day  and  upward;  European  plan.  For 
hotel  reserrations,  tAc.,  address  the  ehair- 
man  of  the  local  committee  of  arrangements, 
F.  B.  Kremer,  Masonic  Temple,  Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis  and  vicinity  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  beautiful  sections  of  our 
country,  and  particularly  so  at  this  season 
of  the  year;  and  in  addition  to  this,  our  local 
eonunittee  of  arrangements  is  planning  many 
features  of  interest  for  the  entertainment 
and  convenience  of  all.  It  ie  the  earnest  wish 
and  expectation  of  the  officers  of  the  associa- 
tion that  there  shall  be  a  large  attendance  at 
the  meeting. 

Orffanization. 
Section  I: 

Proatheiie  Dentistry,  Crown  and  Bridge 
Work,  Orthodontia,  Metallurgy,  Chemistry, 
and  Allied  Subjects. 

D.  O.  M.  Lb  Cbon  (chairman),  Missouri 
Trust  bidg..  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

W.  G.  MA8<aT  (vice-chairman),  Tampa,  Fla, 

E.  P.  Dauebon  (secrrtaiy),  S8  De  Menil 
bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Section  II: 

Operative  Dentistry,  2iomenelature,  lAtera- 
turef  Dental  Eduoation,  and  AUied  Sub- 

Wic  Cbbnbhaw  (chairman),  621  Pruden- 
tial bldg.,  AtUnta,  Ga. 

John  I.  Habt  (vice-chairman),  118  W. 
Fifty-sixth  st.,  New  York  city. 

J.  J.  SABBA2IIT  (secretary),  Godchaux  bldg., 
New  Orleuis,  La. 

Section  III: 

Oral  Surgery,  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Histol- 
ogy.  Pathology,  Etiology,  Eygime,  Prophy- 
laxis, Materia  Medioa,  and  Allied  Subjects. 
Wlc.  Cub  (chairman),  35  W.  Forty-sixth 

St.,  New  York  city. 

W.   B.   G.   LooAN    (vice-chairman),  78S 

Winthrop  ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
M.  L.  Rhein  (secretary),  38  E.  Sixty-flrst 

tU  New  York  dty. 

VOL.  XLIX. — 66 


Cunxcs. 

E.  K.  WxpgLSTAEDT  (chainuan),  204  New 
York  Life  hidg..  St  Paul,  Minn. 

SKcmoN  ON  Inlays. 

Walteb  N.  Mubbat  (chairman),  601  Med- 
ical bile,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Local  Cohiotteb  or  Abbanobubnts. 

F,  B,  Kbeubb  (chainnan).  Masonic  Temple, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Delegates  received  only  from  state  societies, 
but  a  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all  rep 
utable  practitioners  to  attend  the  meeting. 

C.  S.  BmuB,  See'y. 
267  Elmwood  ave.,  Buffalo,  K.  Y. 

A.  H.  Peoe,  President, 

02  State  st.,  Chicago,  IlL 


Beetlou  I. 


PARTIAL  PBOGRAU. 


The  following  papers  have  been  secured  so 
far: 

"The  Over-Arch-Bar  in  Bridge  Work."  By 
L.  C.  Bryan,  Basel,  Switzerland.  ■ 

"Some  Practical  Experiences  Theoretically 
Expressed."  By  Emory  A.  Bryant,  Washing- 
ton, D.  0. 

"Treatment  of  Malocclusions  of  the  Decid- 
uous Teeth."  By  Guilhermena  P.  Mendell, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

"Evolution."  By  cauts.  L.  Hungerford, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

"Tha  Effect  of  Excess  of  Mercury  upon 
Shrinkage,  Expansitm,  Edge  Strength,  Flow, 
Change  in  Composition,  and  Stability  of  the 
Dental  Amalgam  Alloys."  By  Marcus  L. 
Ward,  Detroit,  Mich. 

"Porcelain— the  Cavity  and  the  Matrix." 
By  C.  M.  Work,  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 

"Physical  Condition  of  or  Pertaining  to  the 
Human  Teeth."  By  F.  G.  Corey,  Owneil 
Grove,  Kans. 

.'Method  of  Replacing  Broken  Facings  on 
Crowns  and  Bridges."  By  J.  V.  Conzett,  Du- 
buque, Iowa. 

There  will  be  a  few  additions  to  the  list, 
as  returns  are  not  yet  in. 

D.  0.  M.  LbCbon,  Ch*man, 

E.  P.  Dajibbok,  Sco'y. 
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Section  II. 


PABTUI.  FBOOBAU. 


"An  Original  Method  of  Casting  Gold  In- 
lays." [Illustrated  with  India  ink  drawings 
and  models  showing  technique.]  By  Carroll 
H.  Frink,  Femandina,  Fla. 

"Modem  Methods  of  Combining  Cohesive 
Gold  with  Non-cohesive  Gold,  with  Tin,  and 
with  Tin-Gold."  By  L.  G.  Noel,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

"Physical  Characteristics  and  Surgery  o( 
Pyorrhea."  By  Thomas  B.  Hartzell,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

"Tlie  Functions  of  the  State  Dental  So- 
ciety."  By  G.  0.  Orr,  Jordan,  Minn. 

'Dental  Literature."  By  Charles  Mc- 
Manus,  Hartford,  Conn. 

\Vm.  Cbensiiaw,  Ch'man, 
J.  J.  SARRAZtN,  Sec'jf- 


Section  II £ 

"Buccal  Manifestations  of  Syphilis."  By 
Victor  C.  Pederson,  New  York  city. 

"The  Prevention  of  Disease  of  the  Mouth 
and  Teeth  by  Proper  Oral  Prophylaxis  in 
the  Young."  By  Herbert  L.  Wheeler,  New 
York  city. 

"Anatomy  of  the  Palate — Normal  and 
Cleft"  By  Truman  W.  Brophy,  Chicago,  111. 

"Prophylaxis,  with  Special  Reference  to 
the  Wisdom  Teeth."  By  Joseph  Head,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

"Dental  and  Oral  Lesions  of  Leprosy."  By 
Robert  T.  Oliver,  U.  S.  A.  DenUI  Corps. 

"Mouth-infection  the  Cause  of  Systemic 
Disease."    By  Arthur  H.  Merritt,  New  York. 

Wm.  Carb,  Ch'man, 
M.  L.  Rhvin,  8€c% 


Clinic  Section. 

DISTRICT  AHD  STATE  C 11  AIRMEN. 

New  England  Statet.  Dr.  G.  E.  Savage, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Keio  York.   Dr.  F.  L.  Fosaume,  N.  Y. 

Keto  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  District  of  Co- 
lumbia.  Dr.  M.  F.  Finley,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Maryland.  Dr.  C.  M.  Gingrich,  Baltimore, 
Md. 


Firsts,  and  Weaf  Ftr^nis.  Dr.  F  W. 
Stiff,  Richmond,  Va. 

North  and  South  Carolina  and  Gtorjit. 
Dr.  H.  H.  Johnson,  Macon,  Ga. 

Florida,  Alabama,  and  Alianaaippi.  Dr.  A. 
T.  Reeves,  Selnia.  Ala. 

Tennefsee  and  Kentucky.  Dr.  W.  M.  Slick, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

Pmnaylvania.  Dr.  H.  E.  Friesell,  Pitts- 
burg. 

Ohio.    Dr.  H.  C.  Brown,  Columbus. 
Indiana.    Dr.  C.  D.  Lucas,  IndianapoliA 
lllinoia.    Dr.  F.  W.  Gethro,  Chicago. 
Wiacontin.    Dr.  S.  H.  Chase,  Madisoa. 
Ontario. 

Manitoba.   Dr.  K.  C.  Campbell,  Winnipeg. 

I  regret  to  say  that  I  have  heard  fmi 
very  few  of  the  state  ehairmot,  therefore  it 
is  not  possible  to  give  the  program  io  detail 

The  headquarters  in  Minneapolis  will  be 
the  Plaza  Hotel.  The  clinics  will  be  held  in 
the  Armory,  one-half  block  from  the  hotel 

The  clinic  will  be  the  largest  the  National 
has  ever  held.  There  will  be  sixty-five  prac- 
tical operations  on  Wednesday  July  31st,  and 
the  same  number  of  operations  on  Thursday 
August  lat.  About  forty  of  these  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  operations  will  be  the  mak- 
ing and  placing  of  inlays.  The  remaioder  of 
the  operations  will  be  divided  into  gold, 
amalgam,  tin,  cement,  and  gold-and-tin  fill- 
ings, the  removal  of  calculus,  the  administra- 
tion of  local  anesthetics,  etc.  There  is  txeij 
evidence  at  hand  that  there  will  be  the  luual 
large  number  of  men  holding  table  cliniei 
Until  the  various  chairmen  make  their  re- 
ports I  am  unable  to  complete  the  prDgram- 
On  Thursday,  June  20th,  the  program  will 
go  to  the  printer.  It  will  be  impossible  thert 
after  to  place  names  upon  it. 

Dr.  W.  N.  Murray  of  Minneapolis  will  haw 
charge  of  the  inlay  section.  Dr,  F.  S.  Yeager 
of  St.  Paul  will  have  charge  of  the  table 
clinics.  Dr.  W.  A.  Grey  of  St.  Paul  will  ban 
charge  of  the  surgical  clinics,  of  which  there 
will  be  a  number.  All  of  these  men  will  ap- 
point their  own  corps  of  assistants. 

Drs.  Carlson,  Cox,  Wells,  Wilson,  and  my- 
self will  be  in  the  clinic  room,  and  we  shall 
do  everything  possible  to  assist  the  operaton- 

After  considerable  persuasion.  Dr.  J.  B. 
Ridout  of  St.  Paul  has  agreed  to  give  a  blow- 
pipe demonstration.  It  is  well  worth  makiBg 
a  trip  from  New  York  to  Minneapolis  to  wit- 
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new  this  elbie.  I  am  able  to  unlwsitatingly 
indorse  the  demonstration  which  Dr.  Ridout 
will  give,  for  I  feel  that  it  will  be  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  attractive  of  all  the 
table  clinics. 

Dr.  Brynn  and  Dr.  Mailer  of  Switzerland 
are  joam^ing  to  the  meeting  with  some 
things  in  the  mechanical  line  vbicb  they  feel 
are  of  the  greatest  value  for  everybodj  to 
see. 

Theee  are  simply  special  features. 

I  said  there  would  be  one  hundred  and  thirty 
practical  denionBtrations  in  Minneapolis  on 
the  two  days  of  the  clinic.  I  speak  in  this 
way  fur  the  reason  that  the  men  belonging  to 
the  metal  fllling  clubs  in  the  Northwest  have 
requested  to  be  allowed  to  fill  any  and  all 
ncaneies  which  might  occur.  This  action  on 
tbeir  part  is  not  only  most  laudable,  but  it 
at  once  assures  those  who  will  attend  the 
meeting  of  witnessing  the  largest  operative 
clinic  ever  arranged  for  the  consideratira  of 
the  members  of  the  N.  D.  A. 

I  return  sincere  thanks  to  all  who  have 
been  willing  to  work  and  who  have  assisted 
Dr.  Clack  and  myself  to  arrange  the  best 
clinic  possible. 

I  also  wish  to  return  many  thanks  to  the 
editors  of  the  different  dental  journals  for 
their  assistance  and  co-operation. 

My  program  at  present  contains  the  names 
of  the  following  gentlemen  who  will  make 
operations: 

FABTUL  PROGBAIf. 

Surgical  Clinic. 
W.  H.  C.  Logan,  Chicago,  111. 
L.  F.  Luckie,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
W.  "a.  DeFord,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Inlay  Section. 
R.  H.  Volland,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
C.  H.  Farrand,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Brimrose,  Butte,  Montana, 
C.  M.  Work,  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 
W.  H.  Cudworth,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
J.  E.  Meyns,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
W.  C.  Pike.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
T.  W.  Snssell,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
A.  E.  Peck,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
F.  B.  Kremer,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
J.  O.  Wells,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
W.  N.  Murray,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
W.  J.  Brownlee,  Devil's  lAke,  N.  D. 
J.  Q.  Byram,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
L.  C.  Elkini,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 


C.  A.  Sevier,  Jaekson,  Tenn. 

A.  G.  Fee,  Superior,  Wis. 

R.  R.  Fisk,  Spokane,  Wash. 

G.  W.  Schwartz,  Chicago,  111. 

J.  D.  Park,  Duluth,  Minn. 

A.  A.  Jennings,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

G.  J.  Pattiaon,  Fargo,  N.  D. 

P.  B.  MeCullough,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
C.  G.  Von  Sueesmilch,  Dalnth,  Minn. 
A.  T.  Reeves,  Selma,  Ala. 
C.  H.  Seeger,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Other  Operations. 

H.  J.  Beemer,  Newton,  N.  J. 
J.  J.  Booth,  Marion,  Iowa. 

E.  S.  Brown,  Edina,  Mo. 

F.  Bernard,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 
J.  V.  Conzett,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 
W.  G.  Crandall,  Spencer,  Iowa. 
Wm.  Finn,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

J.  W.  &  Gallagher,  Winona,  Minn. 

C.  L.  Gunn,  Gadsden,  Ala. 

T.  B.  Hartzell,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

T.  A.  Hardgrove,  Pondulac,  Wis. 

F.  S.  James,  Winona,  Minn. 

W.  O.  Lovett,  Brewton,  Ala. 

C.  B.  Miller,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 

W.  U.  K.  Meyer.  Little  Falls,  Minn. 

S.  G.  McCallin,  Chicago,  111. 

C.  B.  Oakman,  Detroit.  Mich. 

J.  B.  Pherrin,  Central  City,  Iowa. 

F.  S.  Robinson,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 

F.  G.  Richardson,  Mason  City,  Iowa. 

G.  W.  Slingluff,  Burlington,  Iowa. 
Alice  M.  Steeves,  Boston,  Mass. 
J.  F.  Wallace,  Canton,  Mo. 

F.  H.  Wright,  Oxford,  Miss. 
O.  C.  Zieger,  Owatonna,  Minn. 

G.  K.  Beemer,  Mason  City,  Iowa. 
C.  N.  Booth,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
A.  D.  BInck,  Chicago,  111. 

T.  F.  Cooke,  Burlington,  Iowa. 
W.  R.  Clack,  Clear  Lake,  Iowa. 
A.  C.  Fawcett,  Rochester,  Minn. 
C.  J.  Grove,  St.  Paul,  Mbn. 
L.  Greenbaum,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
O.  S.  Handy,  Natchez,  Miss. 
P.  H.  Jones,  Clear  Lake,  Iowa. 
W.  B.  James,  Tracy,  Minn. 
A.  M.  Lewis,  Austin,  Minn. 

H.  R.  Mavis,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
O.  D.  Moyer,  Montevideo,  Minn. 
F.  N.  Owens.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
A.  R.  Owre,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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W.  S.  Pugfa,  Mobile,  Ala. 
W.  J.  ReynoldB,  Selma,  Ala. 
C.  H.  Robinson,  Wabasha,  Minn. 
A.  C.  Searl,  Owatonna,  Minn. 

F.  O.  Van  Stratum,  Hurley,  ytin. 

G.  E.  Woodbni7,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

F.  J.  YerkeB,  Owatonna,  Minn. 

Table  Clinics. 

J.  £.  Argue,  Red  Lake  Falls,  Minn. 
A.  P.  Burkfaart,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

H.  L.  Cruttenden,  Korthfield,  Minn. 
J.  C.  Corcoran.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

I.  N.  Carr,  Durham,  N.  C. 

C.  H.  Friak,  Femandina,  Fla. 
W.  L.  Fickes,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

G.  F.  Hauser,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 
F.  R.  Houston,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 
C.  W.  Jones,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
C.  H.  Land,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Eugene  Mttller,  Zurich,  Switnrland. 
O.  C.  Marlow,  Lancaster,  Wis. 

F.  A.  Peeso,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
J.  W.  Bitter,  Charleston,  111. 

E.  F.  Summermeyer,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 
S.  S.  Stowell,  PitUfield,  Mass. 

E.  F.  Tinker,  Wheatland,  Iowa. 
O.  A.  Weiss,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
L.  C.  Bryan,  Basel,  Switserland. 

G.  A.  Bowers,  NaBsau,  N.  H. 
W.  S.  Curtis,  Montpelier,  Vt 
J.  P.  Carlisle,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

F.  E.  DodsoQ,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
W.  N.  Fine,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

E.  A.  Honey,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

J-  A.  Hall,  Collinsville,  Ala. 

Q.  F.  Jemigan,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

J.  L.  Kelly,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

C.  W.  L<^,  Tallade^,  Ala. 

W.  H.  MacNeil,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

C.  P.  Peterson,  Mankato,  Minn. 

J.  B.  Ridout,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

C.  F.  Rodolf,  Muscoda,  Wis. 

A.  C.  Steuerwald,  St.  Angars,  Iowa. 

A.  J,  Sawyer,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

M.  L.  Ward,  Detroit,  Mich. 

J.  D.  Wise,  West  Point,  Miss. 

This  constitutes  the  clinic  up  to  date.  But 
three  chairmen  have  reported  from  their 
states.  There  will  be  many  more  names  to 
add  to  this  program  wnen  the  rest  of  the 
reports  reach  me. 

E.  K.  Wbdblstaedt,  Ch'man  GKnic  Beetion, 
K.  Y.  Life  bldg.,  St  Paul,  Minn. 


tJAHUTOWH    ExpoBimnr,    Nobtolk,  Va., 
1007.] 

JAMBSTOWir  DBKTAL  CON- 
TBNTIOK, 

TO  HB  WOO  AT 

Korfbllc,  Ya^  Sept.  10-12,  1907. 

Committee  Organiaaticn. 
fiuBTON  Lib  Tnoitn,  308  N.  Graad  are., 

St  I<ouiB,  Mo.,  Chairman. 
H.  Wood  Campbell,  Suffolk,  Va.,  Secretary. 
F.  W.  Stiff,  600  £.  Grace  st,  RichmoiMl, 

Va.,  Trea#ttrer. 
R.  H.  Walkxb,  Norfolk,  Va. 
Tho8.  p.  HiNiiAn,  Atlanta,  Oa. 
J.  E.  Chaoe,  Ocala,  Fla. 
Clabbkck  J.  Obdcves,  Baltimore,  Hd. 


Turn  Jamestown  Dental  Convention  will  be 
held  in  a  specially  equipped  building  on  the 
Exposition  grounds  which  was  built  for  the 
purpose  of  accommodating  this  convention. 
The  building  is  equipped  with  an  auditoriiu^ 
committee  rooms,  and  excellent  facilities  for 
conducting  dental  clinics  and  for  holding  ex- 
hibits, and  all  of  these  will  be  held  is  it. 
The  entrance  is  outside  of  the  grounds,  but 
access  to  the  grounds  may  he  obtained 
through  it  The  building  is  wired  with  both 
direct  and  alternating  current  equipped  witb 
running  water,  is  well  lighted,  and  contaiu 
all  modem  conveniences,  thus  making  it  an 
ideal  convention  hall.  The  exhibits  are  under 
the  management  of  Dr.  John  W.  Uinnin^ 
Bank  of  Commerce  bldg.,  Norfolk,  Va.  To  bin 
exhibitors  should  apply  at  once  for  sptee— 
price  per  foot  and  a  plan  of  the  hall  will  be 
seat  upon  request 

The  clinics  at  the  convention  are  under  the 
supervision  and  direct  control  of  Dr.  C  J- 
Grieves,  Park  and  Madison  aves.,  Baltimore, 
Md.  Uis  assistants  are  Drs.  BaslrernUe 
Bridgefortb,  Ridimond,  Va..  £.  J.  Tucker, 
Roxboro,  N.  C,  Herbert  Johnson,  Macon,  Oa.. 
F.  A.  Bowles,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Jo9q>b 
T.  Meadors,  Nashville,  Tenn.  The  jwoepeets 
are  that  the  Jamestown  clinic  will  be  the 
largest  and  most  complete  dental  elinie  enr 
held.  Assistant  olinie  chairmen  have  beta 
appointed  in  each  state  in  the  Uoioo  and 
near  countries,  via,  Canad*.  Mexico,  Cnbs. 
and  Hawaii.    Fran  these  come  reports  «< 
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the  eDlistment  of  th«  best  cHoie  talent  in 
thnr  respective  states  and  oountries. 

Membership  chairmen  have  been  appointed 
in  the  vaiioni  states  and  countries.  Names 
of  these  and  the  clinic  chairmen  are  given 
with  the  list  of  other  ofiloers  in  this  issue  of 
this  journal.  Hie  manbership  committee  ia 
headed  by  Dr.  F.  W.  Stiff,  the  general  ehiUr- 
man,  600  East  Grace  st.,  Richmond,  Va..  who 
reports  membershipa  rapidly  coming  in. 

The  hotel  headquarters  will  be  at  the  Inside 
bm,  where  reasonable  rates  and  excellent  ac- 
GommodatioDS  are  assured.  The  Inside  Inn 
generously  offers  numerous  halls  and  commit- 
tee rooms  free  of  ehar^  to  the  various  oollega 
fratemitiee  and  alnmni,  who  are  invited  to 
hold  their  meetings  in  these  rooms.  (See 
communication  as  to  hotel  accommodations 
printed  below,  with  prices  on  next  page.) 

A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all 
ethical  dentists  to  become  memlwrs  and  at- 
tend  the  convention. 

The  membership  fee  is  five  dollars,  which 
will  entitle  members  to  receive  a  hound  copy 
of  the  proceedings.  A  half-rate — $2.50 — is 
made  to  bona  fide  dental  students  upon  cer- 
tificates from  the  deans  of  their  colleges,  and 
when  presented  to  the  state  chairman  of  the 
ilconberahip  Committee  for  indorsement  and 
acceptance  will  entitle  them  to  tiie  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  convention. 

Dr.  E.  P.  Beadles  waa  elected  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Organization  in  February  to  go 
to  Europe  and  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to 
the  dmtal  societies  and  individual  dentists 
to  attend  the  convention. 


Hotel  AceommodatlonB. 

[Comvtunication  from  the  Virginia  membera 
of  the  Committee  of  Organisation.] 

Norfolk,  Va.,  June  24,  1907. 

To  THE  EdITOB  of  THE  DBNTAL  CoSUOS: 

Sir, — In  view  of  the  statements  that  have 
gone  out  in  relation  to  the  lack  of  accommo- 
dation and  high  hotel  charges  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Jamestown  Exposition,  we,  the  Vir- 
ginia members  of  the  Oi^[anization  Committee 
of  the  Jamestown  Dental  Convention,  deem  it 
wise  to  make  a  formal  statement  of  the  situ- 
ation, that  the  members  of  the  profession  who 
contemplate  attending  the  Convention  at  the 


Jamestown  Exposition,  Sfortolk,  Va.,  Septem- 
ber 10-12, 1907,  may  not  be  misled  or  deterred 
in  their  purpose: 

While  at  this  time  the  Exposition  is  not 
entirely  completed,  it  presents  a  very  attract- 
ive appearance  and  is  well  worth  seeing,  and 
by  the  date  set  for  the  convention  it  will  not 
only  be  fully  completed  but  will  be  at  the  very 
height  of  its  perfection. 

Aside  from  any  attraction  that  is  offered 
by  the  Exposition,  the  assembling  in  Hamp- 
ton Roads  of  the  fleets  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  is  amply  worth  the  trip  to  the  James- 
town Exposition. 

The  Jamratown  Exposition  grounds  are  not 
located  in  any  one  city  but  are  nearly  equi- 
distant from  the  tidewater  cities  of  Norfolk, 
Portsmouth,  Newport  News,  Hampton,  and 
Old  Point  Comfort,  and  within  thirty  min- 
utes' ride  by  rail  or  water  of  any  one  of 
them. 

The  hotels  and  cottages  of  the  summer 
resorts  of  Buckroe  Beach,  Ocean  View,  Wil- 
loughby  Beach,  Cape  Heniy,  and  Virginia 
Beach  will  be  utilized  for  tiie  accommoda- 
tion of  visitors. 

The  suburbs  of  Norfolk,  Portsmouth,  and 
Newport  News — such  as  West  Norfolk,  Port 
Norfolk,  South  Norfolk,  Berkl^,  Riverside, 
River  View,  Edgewater,  Lambert's  Point,  and 
Parke  Place — have  many  comfortable  homes 
that  will  be  open  to  receive  guests,  and  are 
all  well  Connected  with  electric  lines  of  street 
railway  to  points  of  departure  for  the  Expo- 
sition grounds. 

We  append  a  list  of  some  of  the  leading 
hotels  and  their  rates  per  day.  In  order  to 
secure  these  rates  it  will  be  necessary  to 
make  reservations  not  later  than  August  15th. 

The  Inside  Inn,  with  a  capacity  of  3000 
persons,  will  be  the  official  headquarters  of 
the  convention.  The  following  are  the  rates 
of  the  Inside  Inn: 

INSIDE  INK. 

European  plan,  without  bath,  two  persons 
in  a  room,  which  includes  breakfast,  privi- 
leges of  the  inn,  and  admission  to  the  grounds 
after  the  guest  has  registered  at  the  hotel, 
$2.50  per  day  for  each  person.  If  room  is 
occupied  by  only  one  person,  the  rate  is  $3.60 
per  day.  American  plan,  without  bath,  two 
persona  in  a  room,  which  includes  breakfast, 
privileges  of  the  inn,  luncheon,  and  our  $1.00 
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evening  table  d*hdte  dinner  with  wine,  admis- 
sion to  the  grounds  after  the  guest  has  reg- 
istered at  the  hotel,  $3.50  per  day  for  each 
person.  If  room  be  occupied  by  only  one 
person,  the  rate  is  $4.50. 

The  rates  for  rooms  fronting  the  sea,  or 
the  sea  and  pine  grove:  American  plan,  if 
room  be  occupied  by  only  one  person  the  rate 
will  be  $6.00  per  day.  If  room  be  occupied  by 
two  persons  the  rate  is  $8.00  for  the  two, 
American  plan,  with  bath  and  toilet,  $8.00 
per  day  for  one  pcrMin  in  a  room,  if  room  is 
occupied  by  two  persons  the  rale  is  $10.00 
for  the  two. 

The  following  ia  a  partial  list  of  Norfolk 
and  Portsmouth  hotels: 

NORFOLK. 

Algonquin  Hotel,  Graoby  et.  and  Cotl^ 
place,  $1.00  per  day  and  up. 

Atlantic  Hotel.  Main  and  Granby  sta..  $1.00 
per  day  and  up. 

Colonial  Hotel,  202  Granby  at.,  $1.00  per 
day  and  up. 

Hotel  Fairfax,  City  Hall  ave.  and  Randolph 
St.,  $1.50  per  day  and  up. 

The  Monticello,  City  Hall  ave.  and  Granby 
St.,  $1.50  per  day  and  up. 

Gladstone  Hotel,  Main  and  Nebraska  sts., 
$1.00  per  day  and  up. 

Haddington  Hotel,  Granby  at.  and  City 
Hall  ave.,  $1.00  to  $3.00  per  day. 

Hotel  Sav(^,  Granby  at.  and  City  Hall  ave., 
$1.00  to  $3.00  per  day. 

Carolina  Hotel,  Atlantic  and  Plume  sts., 
$1.00  per  day  and  up. 

St.  IJenis  Hotel,  Main  st.  and  Roanoke 
ave.,  $1.00  per  day  and  up. 

Terminal  Hotel.  Plume  and  Atlantic  sts., 
$1.00  per  day  and  up. 

Henry  Seelinger.  39-41  City  Hall  ave. 

Lynnhaven  Hot^l,  Frepmaaon  and  Granby 
sts.,  $2.50  per  day  and  up. 

I'nion  Hotel,  35  Brewer  st„  $0.50  per  day 
and  up. 

Stag  Botelt. 

The  L*e  Stag  Hotel,  97  Bank  St.,  $1.00  per 
day  and  up. 

McDonalds,  Main  st.  and  Commercial  Place, 
$1.00  per  day  and  up. 

Victoria,  359-361  Main  «t.,  $1.50  per  day 
and  up. 

Henry  Seelinger,  39-41  City  Hall  ave. 


POBTSHOCTH. 

Hotel  Monroe,  Court  and  High  tts.,  %\M 
per  day  and  up. 

Hotel  Fairfax,  Crawford  and  High  ate., 
$1.00  per  day  and  up. 

Pearson  Hotel.  High  and  Water  sts.,  t\Si 
per  day  and  up. 

In  addition  to  the  hotels  named,  there  m 
hundreds    of    private    boarding-houses  and 
rooming-houses,  at  which  visitors  may  seoin 
accommodations  at  reasonable  rates. 
Yours  very  truly, 

R.  H.  Walker,  Norfolk,  V». 
F.  W.  SnjST,  Richmond,  Va. 
H.  W.  Cahpbeli,  8ec% 
Organixation  Committee. 


TUESDAY,  September  lOtk. 
9.30  A.M. 

Meeting  called  to  order  by  the  ckAinnu 
of  the  Committee  of  Organization,  Dr.  Bar 
ton  Lee  Thorpe. 

loToeation — Rev.  Dr.  C.  L.  Bane,  pastor 
Memorial  M.  E.  Church,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Address  of  welcome — Hon.  Hany  SL 
George  Tucker,  president  of  the  Jameitan 
Exposition. 

Address  of  welcome — Eon.  Claude  A.  Swu- 
BOn,  Governor  of  Virginia. 

Address  of  welcome  in  behalf  of  the  profu- 
sion of  Virginia — ^Dr.  Joseph  W.  Egg^cstoi, 
Richmond,  Va. 

Address  of  welcome — Dr.  W.  G.  Mawn. 
Tampa,  Fla.,  president  Southern  Bracch, 
N.  D.  A. 

Address  of  welcome  in  behalf  of  the  profes- 
sion of  the  South— Dr.  J.  Y.  Crawford.  Sa^ 
ville,  Tenn. 

Response  to  addresses  of  welcome— Dr.  J. 

D.  Patterson,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Address  by  the  president — Dr.  V.  E.  Turaw, 
Ralei^,  K.  C. 

11  A.U. 

Lantern  lecture— Prof.  W,  D.  Miller,  Ber- 
lin, Germany:  "Demonstration  of  Pnput- 
tions  Relating  to  the  Wasting  (ao-ealbd  fio- 
aion)  of  the  Teeth." 

OiacuBsion  opened  by  Drt.  Wilbni'  F.  Ut*^ 
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Philadelphia.  Pa.,  and  A.  W.  Harlan,  New 
York  city. 

2.30  p.if. 

Illustrated  lecture — Dr.  Chas.  L.  Alexander, 
Charlotte,  N.  C:    "Gold  Inlays." 

Discuftsion  opened  by  Drs.  W.  H.  Taggart, 
Ckica{Eo.  III.,  and  H.  H.  Johnson,  Macon,  Ga. 

8  F.lf , 

Smoker  at  Inside  Inn.  Dr.  B.  Holly 
Smith,  chairman,  Baltimore,  Md. 


^YKD.\ESDAY,  September  11th. 

9  A.1I.  to  1  P.U. 

Clinics  in  Convention  Hall.  Dr.  Clarence 
J.  Grieves,  chairman,  Baltimore.  Md. 

2.30  P.M. 

Illustrated  paper— Dr.  F.  T.  Van  Woert, 
Brookljn,  N.  Y.:  "Is  the  Cemented  FiUing 
the  Filling  of  the  Future?" 

Discusiiion  opened  by  Drs,  Wm.  K.  Slater, 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  and  Jo8.  Head,  Philadel- 
phia. Pa. 

8  F.M. 

Convention  to  be  entertained  as  guests  of 
the  profession  of  Virginia. 


THlitSDAY,  September  l>th. 
9  KM.  to  1  P.U. 
Clinics  in  Convention  Hall. 

2.30  P.M. 

Illustrated  lecture — Dr.  R.  Ottolengui,  New 
Vork,  N.  Y.:  "The  Purpoaes  and  Accomplish' 
menta  of  Modem  Orthodontia." 

Dincussion  opened  by  Drs.  G.  Edmond 
Kellit.  New  Orleans,  Iji..  and  Henrj-  \V. 
Morgan.  NnHliville,  Tenn. 

Adjournment. 

The  following  ofllcera  have  been  elected  by 
the  Committee  of  Organization: 

Etmorary  Pr«»ident — Dr.  J.  Y.  Crawford, 
Nashyille,  Tun. 

Preaidmt—TtT.  V.  E.  Turner,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Pint  Vio»-pre$idmt—J)r,  B.  HoUj  Smith, 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Secretarjf-gmvral — Dr.  Geo.  P.  Keesee, 
Riehmond,  Va. 

Treaturer — Dr.  Mark  F.  Finl^,  Washing- 
ton, D.  a 

Chairman  of  Oeneral  Clinic  Committee — 
Clarence  J.  Grieves,  Park  and  Madison  aves. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Chairman  of  General  Memberahip  Com 
mittee—F.  W.  Stiff,  Riehmond,  Va. 

Viee-preaidenit — Chas.  L.  Alexander.  Char 
IflAte,  N.  a  R.  R.  Andrcnrs,  Cambridge, 
Mass.  Waldo  E.  Boardman,  Boston,  Mass. 
Wm.  M.  Babb,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  G.  V.  Black 
Chicago,  111.  Edwin  C.  Blaisdell,  Ports 
mouth,  N.  H.  F.  A.  Blanchard,  Marks 
ville,  La.  George  W.  Boynton,  Wash 
ington,  D.  C.  Truman  W.  Broi*y,  Chi 
cago,  III.  Geo.  V.  I.  Brown,  Milwaukee,  Wis 
H.  J.  Burkbar?,  Batavia,  N.  Y.  Chas.  S. 
Butler,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Wm.  Carr,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  Arthur  W.  Chance,  Port 
land.  Ore.  Norris  R.  Cox,  Portland,  Ore 
Wm.  Crenshaw,  Atlanta,  Ga.  W.  A.  Cud 
worth,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  L.  E.  Custer,  Day 
ton,  Ohio.  W.  G.  Dalrymple,  Ogden,  Mo. 
Edwin  T.  Darby,  Philadd^ia,  Pa.  John  W 
David,  Corsieana,  Tex.  A.  J.  Derby,  Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii.  Max  M.  Eble,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Edward  Eggleaton,  Richmond,  Vo.  L.  C.  El 
kins,  St.  Augustine,  Fla.  W.  Leon  Eller 
beck.  Salt  Lake  City,-  Utah.  W.  W 
Evans,  Washington,  D.  C.  J.  Falero,  City  of 
Mexico,  Mex.  Geo.  L.  Field,  Detroit.  Mich. 
Ricardo  Figueroa,  City  of  Mexico,  Mez.  R. 
D.  Griffis,  Paris,  Tvk.  Chas.  L.  Qunn,  Gads- 
den, Ala.  J.  A.  Hall.  CoUinsville,  Ala.  T.  M. 
Hampton,  Helena,  Mont.  Geo.  Edwin  Hunt, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  Chas.  F.  Irwin,  Vancou- 
ver, Washington.  S.  H.  Johns,  Wilmington, 
Del.  H.  H.  Johnson,  Macon,  Qa.  S.  F. 
Kemp,  Key  West,  Fla.  H.  F.  King,  Fremont, 
N.  H.  D.  0.  M.  LeCton,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Wil- 
bur F.  Litch,  Pbilodelphia,  Fa.  Geo.  E. 
Longeway,  Gt  Falls,  Mont.  A.  A.  McClana- 
han,  Springfield,  Tenn.  T.  T.  Mcaanahan, 
Nashville,  Tenn.  A.  C.  ifcCurdy,  Towson,  Md. 
L.  B.  McLaurin,  Natchez,  Miss.  James 
McManus,  Hartford,  Conn.  D.  J.  McMillen, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  W.  G.  Mason,  Tampa,  Fla. 
Cbas.  A.  Meeker,  Newark,  N.  J.  A.  S.  Me- 
lendy,  Knincville,  Tenn.  T.  M.  Milam,  Little 
Roek,  Ark.  J.  H.  £.  Milhons,  Btackville, 
S.  0.  W.  D.  Miller.  Berlin,  Ger.  Geo.-  E. 
Mitchell,  Haverhill,  Mass.   T.  T.  Moore,  Co- 
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lumbia.  S.  G.    Gamtt  Newkirk,  Pasadena, 

Cal.  L.  G.  Noel,  Nashville,  Tenn.  W.  E. 
Noiris,  Cbarlotteaville,  Va.  J.  R.  OsborAe, 
Shelby,  N  C.  R.  Ottolengui.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
F.  A.  Shotvell,  Rogeraville,  Tenn.  J.  D.  Pat- 
terson, Eansas  City,  Ho.  A.  H.  Peck,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  R.  W.  Queries,  Van  Buren,  Aric 
H.  C.  Re^ster.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  D.  N.  Rtut, 
Washington,  D.  C.  R.  M.  Sanger,  Orange, 
N.  J.  A.  C.  Searl,  Owatonna,  Minn.  Alton 
H.  Thompson,  Topeka,  Kans.  Pitt  S.  Turner, 
Belton,  Tex.  Geo.  S.  Vann,  Gadsden,  Ala. 
F.  T.  Van  Woert,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Andreas 
C.  Weber,  Havana,  Cuba.  £.  K.  Wedelstaedt, 
Bt.  Paul,  Minn.  Geo.  H.  Wilaon,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  John  E.  Woodward,  New  Orleans,  I<a. 
0.  H.  Work,  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 


CllBlCB. 

Omeral  Clinic  Committee.  Clarence  J. 
Grieves  (chairman).  Park  and  Madison  aves., 
Baltimore,  Md.  Baskerville  Bridgeforth, 
Richmond,  Va.  E.  J.  Tucker,  Roxboro,  N.  C. 
H.  Herbert  Johnson,  Macon,  Ga.  F.  A. 
Bowles,  Washington,  D.  C.  Joseph  T.  Mead- 
on,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


STATE  CHAIRMEN  VOR  CUNICS. 

Alabama.  L.  A.  Crumlj,  Hood  bidg.,  Bir- 
mingham. 

Arkanaat.    Chas.  Richardson,  Fayetteville. 

California.  Frank  L.  Piatt,  712  Steiner  St., 
Ban  Francisco. 

Connecticut.  Chas.  McManus,  80  Pratt  st., 
Hartford. 

Colorado.  W.  E.  Sinton,  El  Paso  bldg., 
Colorado  Springs, 

Delaware.  C.  R.  Jeffries,  New  Century 
bldg.,  Wilmington. 

Dietrict  of  Columbia.  H.  J.  Allen,  303-04 
Colorado  bldg.,  Washington. 

Florida.    Carroll  H.  Frink,  Femandina. 

Goirgia,   A.  M.  Jackson,  Macon. 

ItUiho.   J.  B.  Bums.  Payette. 

Indian  Ttrritory — S.  E.  Long,  South  Mo- 
Alester. 

Indiana.  Carl  D.  Lueaa,  Willoughby  bldg., 
Indianapolis. 

Iowa.    C.  M.  Work,  Ottumwa. 
Kan$a$.   Frank  O.  Hetrick,  Ottawa. 
Kentucky.    £.  D.  Rose,  Bowling  Green. 


Louiaiana.    Julea  J.  Sarrada,  New  Or- 

leans. 

Maine.  H.  A.  Keltey,  000  Congress  it, 
Portland. 

Maryland.   George  E.  Hardy,  Baltimore. 

Michigan.  E.  B.  Spalding,  4  Adams  m. 
West  Detroit 

Maataduuetta.  C.  W.  Rodgers,  Dorcheiter. 

Minneaota.  J.  W.  S.  Gallagber,  Wincna. 

Miaaiaaippi.   W.  R.  Wright,  Jadcion. 

Missouri.  E.  P.  Dameron,  DeUenil  bldg, 
St.  Louis. 

Montana.    G.  E.  Longeway,  Great  Falls. 
Tfebraaka.  H.  A.  Shannon,  Uneohi. 
Nevada.  J.  C.  Hennes^,  Reno. 
Xew  HampaJun.   John  W.  Worthcn,  Ooa 
cord. 

New  Jersey.  C.  W.  P.  Holbroc^  2  Sty- 
brook  place,  Newark. 

.  New  York.   Wm.  Dwight  Tracy,  New  York. 
North  Carolina.    J.  A.  Gorman,  Asberilla 
North  Dakota.   C.  L.  Rose,  Fargo. 
Ohio.   H.  C.  Brown,  18S  £.  State  st.  Go- 
Inmbus. 

Oklahoma.   Theo.  P.  Bringhurst,  Shawim. 
Oregon.   Arthur  W.  Chance,  Dekum  bldg, 
Portland. 

Pennsylvania.  H.  B.  McFaddeo,  3505 
Hamilton  ave.,  Philadelphia. 

Rhode  laland.  Dennis  F.  Eeefe,  315  Butler 
Exchange,  Proridenee. 

South  Carolina,  Thomas  T.  Mooie,  Jr., 
Columbia. 

South  Dakota.    E.  S.  CNeil,  Cantmi. 

Tennessee.    A.  J.  Cottrell,  Knoxrille. 

Tewaa.    John  W.  David,  Corsicani. 

Utah.  William  Leon  Ellerbeck,  21  Hooper 
bldg..  Salt  Lake  City. 

7ermon(.    E.  O.  Blanchard,  Randolpb. 

Virginia,   R.  L.  Simpson,  Richmond. 

Washington.  C.  A.  Custer,  Chapin  hlod, 
Seattle. 

Weat  Virginia.   F.  L.  Wright,  Wheeling. 
Wiaoonain.    W.  A.  Cudworth,  Milwiokee. 
Memeo.    J.  Falero,  IS  Tacnba,  CMy  of 

Mexico. 

Cuba.    Andres  O.  Weber,  Corales  I  & 
quina  Egido,  Havana. 
Hawaii.   A.  J.  Derby,  Honolulu. 


Mrntbcralilp. 

Oenervl  K«Hiber«)ktp  Oommittm.  F.  W- 
Stiff  {chairman),  600  East  Grace  it,  RU- 
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mond,  Va.  A.  S.  Melendy,  Kwayilla,  Tenn. 
Wtn.  Crenshaw,  Atlanta,  Ga.  M.  S.  Menshaot, 
Maaon  bldg.,  Houston,  Tex. 


BUtK  CHAIBMEir  FOK  imCBKBSHIP. 

Alabama.  C.  S.  Gunn,  Oadsdeo. 
Arkanaaa.  T.  M.  Mllain,  Mann  bldg.,  Little 
Bock. 

Califomia.   J.  Loraut  Pease,  Oakland. 

OomueHimL  Frederick  T.  Hnrllesa,  Jr., 
Windsor  Locks. 

Colorado.  Henry  F.  HofTman,  612  Cali- 
fornia bldg.,  Denver. 

Delaware.    8.  H.  Johns,  Wilmington. 

District  of  Columbia.  Wm.  N.  Cogan, 
Washington. 

F'lorida.  F.  E.  Buck,  JadcsouTille. 

Gwrgia.   Walter  O.  Miller,  Aognsta. 

Idaho.   J.  H.  Lewis,  Nez  Perce. 

llUnaia.  Frederick  B.  Noyes,  Stewart 
bldg.,  Chicago. 

Indiana.    Fred.  R.  Henahaw,  Middletown. 

Indian  Territory.    J.  M.  Staples,  Atoka. 

lovM.   F.  T.  Breene,  Iowa  City. 

Kanaat.    F.  G.  Corey,  Council  Grove. 

Kentucky.    A.  B.  IKxion,  Glasgow. 

Louiaiana.  C.  Victor  Vignes,  Macfaeca 
bldg..  New  Orleans. 

Maine,    Will  S.  Payson,  Castine. 

Maryland.  W.  C.  Foster,  9  West  Franklin 
St.,  Baltimore. 

Maasackvtetta.  Waldo  £.  Boardman,  419 
B<^l8ton  St.,  Boston. 

Mieh^an.  Albert  L.  LeGro.  271  Woodward 
ave.,  Detroit. 

Minwaota.    James  E.  Weirick,  St.  Paul. 

Miasiaaippi.   A.  E,  Tillman,  Vicksburg. 

Uisaouri.  D.  O.  M.  Le  Cron,  Mo.  Trust 
bldg.,  St.  Louis. 

Montana.   T.  M.  Hampton,  Helena. 

yeio  Jertey.   Alphonso  Irwin,  Camden. 

Nebraaka.   E.  H.  Bruening,  Omaha. 

Neie  Eampahire.  H.  P.  Baldwin,  Manches- 
ter. 

Jfw)  York.  U.  Clay  Ferris,  1166  Dean  st., 
Brooklyn. 

North  Carolina.    C.  A  Bland,  Charlotte. 
Ohio.    L.  P.  Bethel,  Columbus. 
Oklahoma.    G.  L.  White,  Oklahoma  City. 
Orvgom.   George  H.  Nottage,  Portland. 
PannayUHmia.    Howard  E.  Roberts,  1517 
LoeoBt  It,  Ffailaddphia. 
VOL.  xux. — 66 


Rhode  laland.  Albert  L.  Midgley,  312  But- 
ler Exchange,  Providence. 

South  Carolina.  L.  P.  Dotterer,  Charles- 
ton. 

South  Dakota.   G.  W.  Collins,  Vermilion. 
Tenneaaee.    Justin  D.  Towner,  Memphis. 
Tewaa.   Kufua  W.  Carroll,  Beaumont 
Utah.   W.  O.  Dalrymple,  Ogden. 
Vermont.    K.  L.  Cleaves,  Montpelier. 
Virginia.    Wm.  Pilcher,  Petersburg. 
Washington.    F.  J.  Shaw,  Burke  block, 
Seattle. 

Weat  Virginia.  Chas.  H.  Bartlett,  Parkers- 
burg. 

Wiaeonain.   W.  H.  Mueller,  Madison. 

Memioo.  Ricardo  Figueroa,  I  Calle  de 
Santo  Domingo  8,  City  of  Mexico. 

Canada.  Theodore  C.  Trigger,  St.  Thomas, 
Ontario. 

Hatoaii.   E.  L.  Hutehinson,  Honolulu. 

The  clinics  and  exhibits  at  the  Jamestown 
Convention  are  to  be  its  interesting  features. 

The  Committee  on  Manufactures  Exhibit 
— Dr.  John  Sbnuin^  Norfolk,  Va.— will  show 
the  latest  and  best  dmtal  instruments,  appli- 
ance, machinery,  furniture,  and  materials. 

Qpthodontla  Bxhlblt. 

Dr.  Harry  E.  Kelsey  (chairman),  Balti- 
more, Md.  The  Commtbtee  on  Orthodontia 
exhibit  expect  to  have  displayed  at  the  James- 
town Dental  Convention  the  best  and  most 
complete  collection  obtainable  in  the  country, 
of  models  and  appliances  illustrating  the 
treatment  of  the  various  classes  of  orthodon- 
tia cases.  The  committee  also  hopes  to  have 
exhibited  rare  and  valuable  collections  illus- 
trative of  the  progreaa  of  the  science  of  ortho- 
dontia from  its  beginning  down  to  the  present 
day,  thus  adding  an  historical  feature  to  the 
display.  The  rare  and  valuable  collection 
of  models  of  the  American  Society  of  Ortho- 
dontists has  already  been  securea,  and  several 
of  the  most  prominent  orthodontists  of  the 
country  have  promised  to  ccmtribute.  In  ad- 
dition to  Uiis,  Dr.  R.  Ottolengui  will  read 
a  paper  before  the  general  body  on  ''The 
Purposes  and  Accomplishments  of  Modem 
Orthodontia,"  whiob  will  be  a  paper  reviewing 
and  comparing  the  best  in  all  methods  to  date. 
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flvrclMt  CUnla. 

Dr.  L.  M.  Cowardin  ( cfaajrman ) ,  Rich- 
mond, Va.  Pr.  J.  Y.  Crawford,  Nashville, 
Tenn.  Dr.  A.  Q.  Friedrichs,  New  Orleans, 
La. 

Under  this  head  a  number  of  important 
surgical  operations  of  the  mouth,  face,  and 
jaw  will  be  performed.  Among  the  well- 
known  operators  who  have  signified  their 
intention  to  operate  are — Drs.  G.  V.  I.  Brown. 
Milwaukee,  Wis.;  W.  A.  Bryan,  Nashville, 
Tenn.;  Wm.  Pen-in  Nicolaon,  Atlanta,  Ga.; 
B.  Holljr  Smith,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  V.  P.  Blair, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Frederick  B.  Moorehead. 
Chicago,  III.;  Randolph  Wioslow,  Baltimore, 
Md. 


GsMBiHtee  on  Comparatlre  OdOBtolosr* 

Dr.  Wm.  Bebb  {chairman),  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.  Dr.  A.  H.  Thompson  (8ee*]r),  Topeka, 
Kansas. 

In  this  exhibit  there  will  be  about  two 
thousand  specimens  illustrating  comparative 
odontology,  together  with  a  number  of  path- 
ological specimens  showing  th«  effects  of 
rickets,  actinomycosis,  etc.,  upon  the  teeth 
and  the  bones  of  the  face.  The  latter  are 
probably  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
collection. 

There  will  be  specimens  dissected  to  show 
the  attachment  and  the  development,  others 
displaying  the  skin,  skull,  and  teeth  of  the 
various  animals,  together  with  a  number  of 
extracted  teeth  of  mammals.  The  inverte- 
brates, fishes,  reptiles,  and  birds  will  be  rep- 
resented by  their  food-reducing  organs.  A 
number  of  human  skulls  will  be  displayed, 
together  with  a  collection  of  pathological 
human  teeth.  The  collecting,  preparation, 
and  mounting  of  the  specimens  of  Dr.  Wm. 
Bebb,  all  of  which  work  has  been  done  by  the 
exhibitor,  is  a  feature  of  the  exhibit  which 
will  be  of  interest  to  many.  The  pathological 
specimens,  whicfa  may  possibly  have  some 
bearing  upon  human  dental  pathology,  are 
the  most  interesting  part  of  the  collection 
to  the  average  dental  student,  and  in  this 
respect  the  Bebb  collection  is  unique  in  hav- 
ing  a  larger  number  of  these  than  any  other, 
BO  far  as  known.  Those  that  Dr.  Bebb  col- 
lected himself  are  certainly  more  authentic 
than  any  which  might  be  obtained  from  a 
commercial  collector.   This  collection  was  ex- 


hibited at  the  Portland  Dental  CongrcM  sad 
received  the  hearty  praise  of  all  tboie  wbe 

saw  it 

The  V.  S.  Naval  Deatal  Bxklblt. 

Dr.  Richard  Orady  (chairman),  AnnaiM^ 
Md. 

The  U.  S.  Naval  Dental  Exhibit  will  in- 
clude many  hundreds  of  charts  of  the  tMth 
of  young  men  from  sixteen  to  twenty-four 
years  of  age  from  all  parts  of  the  eonnti;, 
showing  at  a  glance,  and  far  more  impm- 
sively  than  printed  words  could  ever  do, 
teeth  filled,  crowned,  treated,  extracted,  an- 
erupted,  irr^lar,  ete. ;  also  the  sin  of  cav- 
tty  on  individual  surfaces  of  teeth;  also  kind 
of  filling,  or  crown  or  bridge. 

The  character  of  the  work,  if  gold,  is  des- 
ignated with  gold  paint;  if  amalgajs,  with 
aluminum  paint.  Much  valuable  iDfomui- 
tion  is  to  be  found  in  memoranda  of  aaf- 
thing  of  special  importance,  malfonnatioB 
and  malposition  of  teeth  and  jaws,  meduii- 
ioal  injuries  to  teeth  and  jaws,  polypus  of 
pulp,  pyorrhea,  erosions,  stains,  reflex  paiiu, 
regulating  appliances,  painful  and  diffinih 
eruption  of  third  molars,  etc.  The  records, 
showing  where  caries  is  localized,  extend  ovn 
a  period  of  years,  and  it  is  hoped  that  some 
day  this  store  of  recorded  dental  knovledgi 
will  be  tabulated,  and  the  result  of  obserfi- 
tion  and  study  brought  before  the  profesuoo 
as  scientific  questions  for  consideratioa  ud 
interpretation.  While  the  charts  are  simple 
official  records  of  the  peculiarities  of  tbe 
teeth  and  of  the  operations  performed  upon 
them,  yet  they  have  furnished  reliable  evi- 
dence in  several  cases  of  drowning,  as  tbt 
teeth  maintained  their  features  and  pen- 
liarities  when  other  external  signs  were  want- 
ing in  establishing  personal  identity.  A  sum- 
mary of  the  relative  frequency  of  dental  ca- 
ries after  sixteen  years  of  age  (and  befot«, 
in  permanent  teeth)  with  number  of  tetUi 
present,  fillings,  crowns,  and  bridges  will  also 
be  exhibited. 

CoMMlttee        Dental  Hlstoir* 

Dr.  Wm.  H.  Trueman  (chairman),  Ffcits* 
delphia,  Pa.  Dr.  Chas.  McMuiua  (see^)' 
Hartford,  Conn. 

This  exhibit  will  show  a  coUeetioo  of  pt>o- 
tographs,  early  certificatee  and  diplomas,  por 
traits  of  distinguished  practitionen,  coQs^ 
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tions  of  ancient  dental  instruments,  and  speci- 
mens  of  dental  prosthetic  skill,  porcelain 
work,  etc.;  a  photograph  of  title-pages  of 
early  American  dental  literature,  books  and 
joamals,  etc.  The  Committee  on  History  will 
also  prepare  a  report  on  the  contribution  of 
pioneer  southern  dentists,  and  of  dental  col- 
leges and  societies  of  the  southern  states. 
This  will  be  published  in  the  proceedings. 
For  further  information  address 

H.  W.  Caupbeix,  SeCy,  Suffolk,  Va. 


TraMpottatlOK  RatM. 

The  following  rates  to  the  Exposition  have 
been  made  by  the  transportation  lines:  Sea- 
son tickets,  80  per  cent,  of  double  one  way; 
sixty-day  ticket,  one  and  one-tiiird  fare  pins 
25  cents;  ten-day  ticket,  one  and  one-third 
fare  plus  $2.25.  These  rates  will  probably 
be  lessened,  or,  if  not,  there  are  likely  to  be 
ipecial  excursions  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try and  Canada  at  low  rates. 

The  following  places  of  interest  can  be 
visited  as  side  trips:  Jamestown  Island, 
11.00;  Yorktown.  $1.00;  Williamsburg,  91.0S; 
Washington,  $3.60;  Baltimore,  $5.00;  New 
York  (Old  Dominion  Steamship  Co.),  $13.00 
round  trip;  Philadelphia,  by  rail,  $9.00  round 
trip;  Richmond,  $3.50  round  trip. 

Several  watering  places  are  within  a  few 
minutes'  ride  of  Norfolk  and  the  Exposition 
grounds. 

For  further  information  address  Committee 
on  Transportation,  Jamestown  Dental  Con- 
vention :  J.  Lewis  Walker,  A.  Allison  Stores, 
W.  M.  Sturgis,  Norfolk,  Va. 

H.  Wood  Caupbell,  Sec'y  Committee 
on  Organization,  Suffolk,  Va. 


lfORTH£AST£BN  BBNTAIi 
AS80CXATI024'. 

The  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Northeastern  Dental  Association  will  be  held 
in  the  city  of  Portland,  Me.,  at  the  Hotel 
Ufayette,  October  10,  17,  and  IS,  1907. 
Preparations  are  being  made  for  a  valuable 
tnd  instructive  meeting. 

Edgab  0.  KmsUAN,  8ec'y, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


VIRGINIA  STATE  DBNTAIi 
ASSOCIATION. 

Ths  Virginia  State  Dental  Association 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting  September  0, 
1907,  at  the  Inside  Inn,  Jamestown  Exposi- 
tion. There  will  be  only  a  short  session,  as 
the  activities  of  our  members  are  being 
merged  with  those  of  the  Jamestown  Dental 
Convention.  This  will  be  strictly  a  busi- 
ness meeting;  no  committees  will  be  ap- 
pointed, and  no  work  done  other  tha^  certain 
important  matters  of  business,  which  will  be 
designated  later  in  a  circular  letter  to  be 
issued  to  each  member. 

W.  H.  Fkabson,  Asst.  Cor.  Sec^y, 
Hampton,  Va. 

KOBTHEBK  IOWA  SBNTAIi 
SOCIKTT. 

The  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Northern  Iowa  I>ental  Society  will  be  held  in 
Sioux  City,  Iowa,  September  4,  5,  and  6, 
1907. 

H.  P.  White,  Sec'y, 
Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


ARMY  DENTAL  CORPS. 

Dental  Surg.  Raymond  E.  Ingalls,  U.  S.  A., 
from  temporary  duty  at  Fort  Crook,  and  will 
return  to  his  proper  station.  Fort  Leaven- 
worth. (June  11,  D.  Mo.) 

Leave  for  one  month  is  granted  Dental 
Surg.  F.  Homer  Wolven,  to  take  effect  upon 
liis  being  relieved  from  duty  at  Fort  Adams. 
(June  24,  W.  D.) 

Dental  Surg,  Douglas  E.  Foster  from  fur- 
ther duty  at  Warwick  Barracks,  Cebu,  to 
Camp  Bumpus,  Leyte,  for  duty.  (May  10, 
D.  V.) 

Dental  Surg.  Robert  M.  Hollingsworth,  now 
at  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  will  proceed  to  San 
Francisco  and  take  the  first  available  trans- 
port from  that  place  for  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands for  assignment  to  duty.  {July  1, 
W.  D.) 

Dental  Surg.  Raymond  E.  Ingalls  from 
further  duty  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  to  San 
Francisco,  and  take  the  first  available  trans- 
port for  the  Biilippines.    (July  2,  W.  D.) 

Examining  and  Supervising  Dental  Surg. 
Robert  T.  Oliver  is  detailed  to  represent  the 
army  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Dental  Association  at  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
July  30  to  August  2,  1907.   (July  9,  W.  D.) 
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FBIZB  OFFBBBD  BT  BOTTBB- 
DAH  BBNTAIi  HOCHBTT. 

A  ONATBO-DTNAlfOUBTEB  WANTED. 

The  Rotterdatnscbe  Tandheelkundige  Ve- 
reeniging  offers  a  reward  of  f.  900  ($120, 
£2S)  for  the  invention  of  a  gnatho-dynamoni' 
eter  that  will  be  suited  for  use  in  dental 
practice. 

The  instrument  must  be  able  to  record  a 
maximuin  pressure  of  at  least  200  kilt^ams. 
Below  20  kgm.  the  limit  of  error  must  not  ex- 
ceed 1  kgm.,  while  with  heavier  pressure  it 
should  remain  within  2  kgm. 

The  bite-contact  plates  must  allow  the 
making  ol  a  record  within  a  distance  of  Icm. 

Although  the  instrument  has  only  to  record 
the  pressure  in  one  direction,  it  ought  to 
work  also  with  a  moderate  lateral  movement 
With  the  front  teeth,  only  the  pressure  with 
edge-to-edge  bite,  not  with  overbite,  is  to  be 
measurable. 

The  instrument  must  be  simple,  strong,  and 
capable  of  being  sterilized  as  far  as  it  comes 
in  contact  with  the  mouth.    The  bite-plates 


must  not  do  damage  to  the  teeth.  Wha  used, 
the  recording  apparatus  ought  to  be  Tcsdjnat- 
able. 

Competitors  are  requested  to  send,  free, 
specimens  until  October  1,  1908,  to  the  Rot- 
terdamsche  Tandheelkundige  Vereenigisg,  115 
Aert  van  Nesstraat,  Rotterdam,  accompanied 
by  a  motto  and  a  descriptira  of  the  mode 
of  use;  and  in  addition  a  sealed  enToIope 
signed  with  the  same  motto,  and  containing 
the  name  and  address  of  the  inventor. 

The  jury  is  composed  of  the  following  den- 
tists: B.  Frank,  A.  A.  H.  Hamer,  I.  J.  E. 
de  Vries,  Amsterdam;  C.  H.  Witthaus,  Bot- 
tcrdam;  besides  a  technical  expert.  The  jury 
\viH  make  its  decision  in  December  1908. 

The  result  will  be  communicated  lo  all 
competitors,  and  their  instruments  will  be  re- 
turned. 

The  prize  will  be  delivered  in  January 
1909,  during  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Roi- 
terdamsche  Tandheelkundige  Vereenigiog. 

Dental  and  technical  papers  are  requested 
to  publish  this  notice. 

M.  ISEBSEB  MOENS,  Sec'g. 


UNITED  STATES  PATENTS 


PBBTAININO  OB  APPLIOABLB  TO  DBNTISTBT 


ISSUED  DURIKG  JUNE  1007. 


June  ^. 

No.  855,875,  to  J.  Bode.  Dentimeter. 

No.  855,931,  to  F.  V.  Bbookino.  Apparatus 

for  administering  anesthetics. 
No,  856,034,  to  J.  N.  Cbouse.     Process  of 

manufacturing  fusible  dental  fillings. 

inlavs,  and  crowns. 


No.  856384,  to  M.  H.  KNAPt>. 
for  dental  articulators. 


Attachnat 


June  IS. 

No.  857.240.  to  J.  A.  Heskixq.    Dental  traj- 
No.  857,330,  to  O.  £.  FEiaEBoaK.  Dental  piste 
swage. 


June  11.  June  So. 

No.  856,352,  to  R.  L.  Maooon.    Mouth-prop.     No.  858,103.  to  L.  L.  Maxxard.    DeaUl  elisir- 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


THB  DIAGNOSIS  AKI>  TBBATHBNT  OF  ANTBAXi  SUPFVRAmOK. 


Br  CORmSUDS  6.  OOAKLBY.  MJ>h  Mew  Torlc  Clt?. 


(Read  before  the  First  District  Dental  Society  of  the  SUte  of  New  York, 

November  18.  1906.) 


WHEN  one  ot  your  members.  Dr. 
W.  B.  DimniDg,  asked  me  to  read 
a  paper  on  thiB  subject,  I  consid- 
ered it  a  great  privilege,  feeling  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  discussion  many 
points  in  reference  to  the  dental  etiology 
of  antral  suppuration  would  be  made 
mudi  clearer  to  me. 

The  .dental  surgeon  and  rhinologist 
have  for  some  years  given  considerable 
study  to  the  etiology,  diagnosis,  and 
treatment  of  suppuration  in  the  max- 
illary sinus.  That  I  am  not  as  familiar 
with  the  excellent  work  of  the  former  as 
with  that  of  the  latter  is  to  me  a  matter 
of  much  regret.  In  rhinological  litera- 
ture one  only  occasionally  meets  with  a 
reference  to  the  writings  of  dental  sur- 
geons. The  views  which  I  put  forth  thw 
evening  are  those  which  have  been  ac- 
quired from  the  literature — ^mainly  rhin- 
ological— ^that  has  been  accessible  to  me, 
vou  xux. — 67 


together  with  my  own  personal  experi- 
ence in  observing  the  disease. 


ETIOLOGY. 

On  the  subject  of  the  etiology  of  antral 
suppuration,  your  clinical  experience  and 
ours  will  probably  differ  materially. 

Acute  suppuration.  The  unfortunate 
victim  of  the  toothache  naturally  seeks 
relief  at  the  hands  of  his  dentist.  He  is 
the  one  who  will  diagnose  and  treat  a 
large  percentage  of  the  acute  cases  of 
dental  origin. 

Direct  infection  of  the  antrum  by  pus 
breaking  through  the  tip  of  a  diseased 
root  and  penetrating  the  cavity  of  the 
antrum,  or  by  extension  through  necrosis 
of  the  intervening  layer  of  bone,  or  by 
extension  from  dental  or  peridental  sup- 
puration through  the  rich  anastomosis 
shown  by  Strubell  {Monatsschrifi  fur 
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Ohrenheilkunde,  June  1904)  to  exist  in 
the  bloodvessels  supplying  the  teeth,  peri- 
dental structures,  and  mucosa  of  the 
antrum — such  are  the  frequent  causes  of 
acute  suppuration  as  seen  by  dentists. 
Personally,  I  see  but  few  of  tiiese  cases, 
on  an  average  not  over  half  a  dozen  a 
year. 

The  acute  cases  of  antral  suppuration 
coming  under  my  observation  are  mostly 
of  nasal  origin,  secondary  to  acute  in- 
flammation of  the  nasal  mucosa,  such  as 
one  meets  with  in  severe  acute  rhinitis, 
especially  of  the  influenzal  type.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  general  facial  neuralgia  ex- 
perienced by  these  i^tients,  they  often 
nave  pain  in  one  or  more  of  the  teeth 
of  the  upper  jaw  on  the  affected  side. 
When  such  pain  is  complained  of,  I  al- 
ways examine  the  teeth.  My  knowledge 
of  disease  conditions  in  the  teeth  is  com- 
paratively superficial,  so  that  if  I  am  in 
doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  the  suppuration 
the  patient  is  referred  to  his  dentist  for 
an  expert  opinion  as  to  whether  they  are 
the  cause  of  the  disease. 

Chronic  suppuration.  Although  it  is 
comparatively  easy  to  determine  in  acute 
cases  the  dental  or  nasal  origin  of  antral 
suppuration,  in  the  chronic  cases  the  dis- 
ease has  usually  existed  for  so  long  a 
time  that  patients  forget  the  train  of 
symptoms  which  occurred  at  the  onset, 
by  which  we  might  have  conjectured 
which  of  these  two  sources  was  the  prob- 
able one  in  any  individual  instance. 

The  fact  that  a  patient  with  chronic 
suppuration  in  an  antrum  has,  or  has 
had,  diseased  teeth  in  the  maxilla  of  that 
side,  is  not  to  ray  mind  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  those  teeth  caused  the  disease. 
It  is  very  common  to  find  badly  diseased 
teeth,  devitalized  teeth,  inflamed  and  ul- 
cerating gums,  dento-alveolar  abscesses, 
and  swelling  of  the  face,  with  pus-for- 
mation between  the  periosteum  and  bone 
of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  maxilla, 
without  any  disease  of  the  maxillary 
sinus.  Tilley  states  (Laryngoscope,  Feb- 
ruary 1904,  p.  102) :  "In  the  past  ten 
years,  during  which  I  have  seen  at  least 
three  hundred  cases  of  antral  abscess,  I 
have  met  with  only  one  patient — a  girl 
aged  twelve — in  whom  the  teeth  were 


quite  healthy."  To  my  mind  this  merely 
proves  how  seldom  one  finds  a  jaw  in 
which  the  teeth  have  been  or  are  abso- 
lutely healthy.  Tilley  does  not  state  how 
many  of  the  the  299  of  these  300  cas6 
were  dental  in  origin,  but  leaves  the 
reader  to  infer  that  the  dental  origin  is 
more  frequent  than  most  rhinolc^ts  be- 
lieve. 

A  most  excellent  review  of  the  litera- 
ture on  the  etiology — dental  and  nasal— 
of  antral  suppuration  is  given  by  my 
friend.  Dr.  Geo.  L.  Richards,  in  the  In- 
ternational DenttU  Journal,  Febraai? 
1905.  Hot  widely  opinions  differ  may 
be  judged  from  these  quotations:  B. 
Fraenkel,  from  clinical  experience,  states 
that  *1n  by  far  the  larger  number  ot 
cases  disease  of  the  teeth  and  alTeoli 
was  the  causative  factor."  Krauae  con- 
sidered that  "Carious  teeth  do  not  bring 
about  empyema." 

The  clinical  histories  of  my  private 
patients  have  not  been  kept  in  such  a  way 
that  I  can  determine  the  proportion  of 
probable  nasal  or  dental  origin.  My  im- 
pression is  that  less  than  twenty  per 
cent,  could  be  ascribed  to  dental  causes. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  at 
the  University  and  Bellevue  Hospital 
Medical  College  clinic  for  diseases  of  the 
nose  and  throat,  there  were  records  kept 
of  2340  new  patients  between  October  1, 
1905,  and  October  1,  1906.  Of  these. 
69 — ^practically  2J  per  cent.-^ad  an- 
trum suppuration,  often  combined  with 
suppuration  in  the  other  sinuses.  As 
we  had  no  dental  surgeon  to  whom  to  re- 
fer these,  none  received  any  treatment 
of  the  teeth,  and  at  the  present  time  all 
but  four  of  the  recent  cases  have  been 
cured,  we  believe,  without  attention  to 
the  teeth.  Had  diseased  teeth  still  in  the 
mouths  of  the  patients  produced  the  c«i- 
dition,  it  is  unlikely  that  such  good  re- 
sults would  have  been  attained. 


DIAGNOSIS. 

The  diagnosis  of  antral  suppuration 
may  best  Iw  divided  into  the  acute  and 
chronic  types. 

Acute  type.    In  the  acute  type  two 
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prominent  symptoms  are  compluned  of 
— (1)  pain,  and  (2)  nasal  catarrh.  The 
pain  may  be  limited  to  the  region  of  the 
antrum  and  be  most  marked  in  the  infra- 
orbital region  near  the  nose,  or  radiate 
to  the  forehead,  the  eye,  or  the  temporal 
and  mastoid  regions.  One  or  more  teeth 
in  the  maxilla — the  second  bicuspid  or 
first  or  second  molar — often  ache,  and 
usually  do  in  cases  of  antral  suppuration 
of  dental  origin.  The  fact  that  a  tooth 
looks  healthy  to  an  inexperienced  eye  is 
no  evidence  that  it  may  not  be  diseased  at 
its  root,  and  thus  be  the  cause  of  the 


The  discharge  from  the  nose  is  a  puru- 
lent one,  and  most  frequently  odorless. 
At  times  there  is  an  intensely  foul  odor 
to  the  discharge,  noticeable  to  the  patient 
as  well  as  to  others.  At  one  time  it  was 
considered  that  a  foul  odor  in  the  dis- 
charge from  an  antnun  invariably  de- 
noted a  dental  cause  for  the  suppnratiim. 
The  odor  is  due  to  the  presence  of  vari- 
ous putrefactive  bacteria,  and  as  these 
are  nearly  always  found  in  dental  sup- 
puration, the  inference  was  that  they 
gained  access  to  the  antrum  along  with 
the  infecting  bacteria.  While  I  am  al- 
ways strongly  suspiciowi  of  adental  origin 
in  an  acute  antral  suppuration  accom- 
panied by  odor,  my  suspicions  have  not 
always  been  well  founded.  In  one  case, 
presumably  vomited  material  entered 
the  antrum  whUe  the  patient  was  in  the 
Trendelenberg  position  subsequent  to  ex- 
tirpation of  the  larynx  and  caused  an 
acute  suppuration,  with  an  exceedingly 
foul  anmioniaciU  odor.  In  other  cases, 
of  undoubted  nasal  origin,  a  foul  odor 
was  found  when  the  disease  had  lasted 
only  a  week.  In  such  cases  putrefactive 
bacteria  have  gained  access  to  the  antrum 
through  the  nose  concomitantly  with  or 
soon  after  the  entrance  of  the  pathogenic 
bacteria.  At  night  the  discharge  flows 
from  the  nose  into  the  naso-pharynx,  and 
is  swallowed  or  hawked  down,  partially 
dried,  from  the  naso-pharynx  in  the 
morning.  Occasionally  the  anatomical 
structure  of  the  nose  is  such  that  all  the 
discharge,  even  when  the  patient  is  in  the 
upright  position,  passes  backward  into 
the  phar^ix. 


Swelling  of  the  face  over  the  antrum 
is  an  occasional  symptom,  and  in  my  ex- 
perience has  been  seen  more  frequently 
in  cases  of  dental  than  in  those  of  nasal 
origin.  In  the  former  the  swelling  be- 
gins in  the  lower  region  of  the  face, 
near  the  alveolus.  It  may  be  limited  to 
this  region  or  extend  upward  until  it 
involves  the  loose  connedtive  tissue  be- 
low the  orbit,  whence  it  may  pass  around 
the  inner  and  outer  canthi  to  the  upper 
lid  and  even  to  the  lower  portion  of  the 
forehead,  effectually  closing  the  eye  on 
that  side.  We  have,  however,  seen  such 
a  swelling  when  the  pus  was  entirely  ex- 
ternal to  the  antrum,  between  the  peri- 
osteum and  the  bone.  In  nasal  cases  the 
swelling  and  edema  usually  appear  in  the 
upper  region  of  the  antrum  and  lower 
lid,  and  seldom  spread  down  to  the  alveo- 
lus, unless,  as  in  a  syphilitic  case,  a 
gumma  results  in  necrosis  of  the  anterior 
wall,  with  fistula  formation  near  the 
floor. 

In  acute  cases  there  is  often  a  rise  of 
a  few  degrees  in  temperature,  an  acceler- 
ation of  the  pulse-rate,  a  coated  tongue, 
foul  breath,  and  all  the  symptoms  of  a 
mild  septic  intoxication. 

Examination.  The  examination  of  a 
suspected  case  of  antral  disease  should 
incline  a  careful  examination  of  the  teeth 
and  nasal  cavity  by  transillumination 
and  skiagraphy,  and  if  these  give  pre- 
sumptive evidence,  irrigation  of  the 
cavity  under  proper  aseptic  precautions 
should  be  performed. 

Tapping  the  bicuspids  and  molars  with 
a  metallic  instrument  is  nearly  alwajrs 
accompanied  by  pain  in  cases  of  acute 
antral  suppuration.  Often  some  one 
tooth  is  more  sensitive  than  the  others. 
If  such  be  the  case,  it  should  be  most 
carefully  examined.  I  have  many  times 
failed  to  detect  any  disease  in  such  a  sen- 
sitive tooth,  and  after  irrigating  the  sinus 
and  relieving  the  tension,  have  found 
that  all  the  sensitiveness  had  ceased.  My 
belief  is  that  in  these  cases  the  roots  of 
such  a  tooth  are  separated  from  the  an- 
trum by  a  thinner  layer  of  bone  than 
usual,  and  that  the  pressure  within  the 
cavity  and  the  inflamed  nerve  and  bone 
give  rise  to  an  undue  sensitiveness  in  a 
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healthy  or  even  a  carious  tooth.  One  of 
the  sensitive  teeth  is  often  found  to  be 
carious.  On  such  a  patient  being  re- 
ferred to  his  dentist,  the  report  has  ubh- 
ally  been  that  the  tootii  had  a  super- 
ficial caries,  which  of  course  needed  at- 
tention, but  probably  did  not  cause  the 
disease  in  the  sinus. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  history  of  a 
tooth  grumbling  for  a  few  days,  theti 
aching,  followed  by  a  slight  swelling  of 
the  alTeolus,  and  later  a  purulent  dis- 
charge from  the  nose,  would  lead  one 
most  certainly  to  expect  to  find  a  dental 
cause  for  the  antral  disease.  In  such  a 
case,  too,  it  may  be  found  that  at  least 
three  teeth  are  sensitive  to  tapping — the 
one  really  diseased  and  the  immediate 
neighbor  on  each  side  of  it.  In  two  cases 
with  this  history,  the  crowns  of  all  the 
teeth,  apart  from  having  a  few  fillings, 
appeared  to  be  healthy.  These  patients' 
dentists  advised  the  removal  of  teeth,  at 
the  root  of  which  in  each  case  was  found 
a  roundish  mass,  the  size  of  a  French  pea, 
of  what  looked  to  me  like  granulation 
tissue.  There  was  the  smallest  amount 
of  secretion  present  around  the  mass,  but 
a  fine  probe  could  be  passed  directly 
through  the  root-socket  into  the  antrum. 

Examination  of  the  nasal  cavity 
usually  shows  pus  coming  from  beneath 
the  anterior  end  of  the  middle  turbinate. 
The  entire  nasal  cavity  may  be  filled  with 
the  secretion;  if  the  patient  has  re- 
cently blown  his  nose,  none  may  be  seen 
for  a  few  minutes.  In  case  no  pus  is 
seen  anteriorly,  an  examination  of  the 
posterior  nares  may  show  a  streak  of 
pus  flowing  down  over  the  upper  surface 
of  the  posterior  end  of  the  inferior  tur- 
binate. The  mucosa  of  the  nose  is  al- 
ways more  or  less  swollen.  In  cases  of 
nasal  origin  there  is  apt  to  be  a  more 
general  congestion  of  the  mucosa,  while 
in  some  of  those  of  dental  origin  I  have 
noticed  the  greatest  swelling  in  the 
mucosa  of  the  outer  wall,  that  of  the 
septum  not  being  involved  to  so  great  an 
extent. 

I  have  only  met  with  one  case  of  sup- 
puration of  the  maxillary  sinus — of  course 
not  considering  as  such  suppuration  of 
a  dental  cyst  in  the  antrum,  in  which  the 


pus  did  not  discharge  from  the  antrtim 
into  the  nose. 

With  the  presence  of  pus  in  the  nose 
I  invariably  transUluminate  the  antrum. 
I  do  not  know  how  frequently  dentists 
resort  to  this  procedure,  but  I  wish  to 
urge  it  upon  you  very  strongly.  In  sinm 
disease  of  dental  origin  you  can  use  it  to 
great  advantage,  not  only  as  a  dii^ostic 
aid,  but  as  a  means  of  determining  the 
progress  of  your  case  while  under  treat- 
ment. To  be  effectual,  transillumination 
must  be  done  in  an  absolutely  dark  room, 
and  there  must  be  a  means  of  regokting 
the  amount  of  light  used  in  each  case  in 
proportion  to  the  thi(toie8a  of  the 
cranium  of  the  individual.  For  the  lat- 
ter purpose  a  lamp  of  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  volts'  capacity  should  be  used, 
and  the  current  controlled  by  a  rheostat, 
so  that  the  light  may  be  increased  or 
diminished  at  will.  Normal  heads  often 
show  slight  variation  in  the  illnmination 
of  the  two  antra.  With  practice  this  dif- 
ference may  be  gradually  learned,  and  all 
darkening  in  an  antrum  beyond  this 
variation  should  be  investigated.  I  have 
often  been  able  by  transillumination 
alone  to  seek  and  find  antral  suppuration, 
where,  otherwise,  from  the  history  or 
nasal  examination,  it  might  have  re* 
mained  unsuspected.  True,  I  haw 
occasionally  been  led  to  puncture  an  an- 
trum where  the  shadow  seemed  to  indi- 
cate pus,  and  have  found  none,  but  as 
the  procedure,  when  carefully  and  asep- 
tically  performed,  is  neither  very  pain- 
ful nor  dangerons,  no  harm  results. 

The  typical  illumination  in  unilatenl 
disease  of  a  maxillary  sinus  once  seen 
cannot  be  forgotten.  The  whole  of  the 
superior  maxillary  region  of  the  healthy 
side  is  well  illuminated,  and  when  the 
eyelids  are  separated  the  pupil  on  that 
side  can  be  seen  to  be  well  illuminated. 
By  contrast,  the  illumination  on  the  dis- 
eased side  is  poorer,  especially  in  the  up- 
per portion  of  the  maxillary  region, 
where  a  considerable  shadow  is  obserred, 
and  in  addition  there  is  usually  an  ab- 
sence of  illumination  of  the  pupil  on  the 
affected  side.  That  the  shadow  is  not 
due  only  to  the  pus  in  the  antrom  may  be 
determined  very  readily  by  again  trtna- 
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iUuniiiating  a  patient  after  irrigating 
the  antrum.  It  will  then  be  found  that 
there  is  a  diminution  in  the  depth  of  the 
shadow,  but  still  a  marked  difference  be- 
tween the  diseased  and  the  healthy  side. 
This  is  due  to  the  increased  vascularity 
and  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  antrum  and  its  bony  walls.  When 
as  a  result  of  treatment  the  illumination 
of  the  two  sides  of  the  face  approaches  an 
equal  brilliancy,  one  can  be  sure  that 
the  inflammatory  process  is  subsiding 
and  the  treatment  emcacious.  Of  course, 
to  properly  judge  of  this  progress  one 
must  be  sure  to  use  the  same  degree  of 
illtinmiation  at  each  visit,  hence  another 
reason  for  having  a  graduated  rheostat 
for  knowing  and  recording  the  voltage 
used  for  the  illumination. 

Transillumination  is  apt  to  be  mis- 
leading in  the  presence  of  infiltration  of 
the  tissues  of  the  cheek  external  to  the 
antrum.  The  shadow  is  quite  like  that 
in  antral  suppuration — except  that  it  is 
lower — but  there  may  be  a  faint  pupil 
illumination.  In  children  under  ap- 
proximately twelve  years  of  age,  trans- 
illumination, owing  to  the  imperfectly 
developed  antra,  has  been  found  of  little 
or  no  value. 

Skiagraphy.  During  the  past  few 
yeara  much  help  has  been  derived  by  the 
dentist  and  the  rhinologist  from  the 
knowledge  obtained  by  a  negative  ex- 
posed to  the  X  ray  passing  through  the 
alveolar  process,  or  antero-posteriorly 
through  the  head.  By  the  former 
method  the  dentist  can  determine  the 
size,  shape,  and  condition  of  tooth-roots 
— filled  or  otherwise — the  presence  of 
misplaced  or  unerupted  teeth,  spiculse 
of  bone  fractured  in  extracting  a  tooth, 
and  retained  portions  of  a  root  broken 
in  the  process  of  extraction.  Any  of  these 
conditions  may  be  a  factor  in  causing 
the  maxillary  sinusitis,  and  could  not  so 
easily  have  been  detected  without  the  use 
of  the  X  ray.  The  rhinologist,  by  tak- 
ing an  antero-posterior  picture  of  the 
head,  may  discover  an  ethmoiditis  or 
frontal  sinusitis  draining  into  the  an- 
trum as  a  cause  of  the  failure  to  cure 
what  seemed  a  simple  inflammation  of 
the  maxillary  sinus. 


Irrigation.  However  presumptive  may 
seem  any  or  all  combined  of  the  above 
symptoms  and  signs  of  antral  suppura- 
tion, there  is  but  one  sure  method  of 
diagnosis,  namely,  irrigation  of  the  cav- 
ity and  the  wasmng  out  of  the  secretion. 
There  are  many  routes  by  which  an  an- 
trum may  be  irrigated,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case : 

(1)  Through  a  root-socket  after  ex- 
traction of  a  tooth.  This  method  of 
course  should  only  be  considered  in  the 
case  of  a  tooth  so  badly  diseased  as  to 
require  extraction. 

(2)  Through  the  alveolar  process 
where  a  tooth  has  previously  been  ex- 
tracted. (A  difficult  method,  owing  to 
atrophy  of  the  process  and  liabilily  to 
miss  the  antrum  and  penetrate  the  dkeek 
or  hard  palate;  not  considered  good 
surgery  by  most  rhinologists.) 

(3)  Puncturing  of  the  anterior  wall 
of  the  antrum  in  the  canine  fossa,  after 
cocainization.  Rhinologists  almost  never 
employ  this  method. 

(4)  Cocainization  of  the  middle 
meatus  of  the  nose,  and  with  a  suitably 
bent  cannula  searching  for  and  irrigating 
through  the  normal  ostium  of  the  sinus. 
This  method  is  the  one  of  election  by  a 
few  rhinologists,  but  on  account  of  the 
pain  and  difficulty  in  locating  the  ostium, 
I  seldom  employ  it. 

(5)  The  method  of  election  by  the  ma- 
jority of  rhinologists — cocainization  be- 
neath the  inferior  turbinate  and  passing 
a  trocar  through  the  outer  wall  of  th« 
nose  beneath  the  inferior  turbinate  into 
the  antrum.  The  outer  wall  of  the  nose, 
to  about  one  and  one-quarter  to  one  and 
one-half  inches  within  the  nostril,  is 
usually  quite  thin,  readily  punctured, 
and  practically  painless  when  the  tissues 
are  properly  cocainized.  All  instruments 
should  be  thoroughly  sterilized  by  boil- 
ing, the  nose  first  douched  free  from  all 
pus,  and  only  sterilized  normal  saline 
solution  used  for  purposes  of  irrigating 
the  antrum.  The  fluid,  injected  through 
the  cannula  with  a  syringe,  enters  the 
lower  part  of  the  antrum  and  emerges 
— mixed  with  whatever  secretion  is  con- 
tained in  the  cavity — at  the  ostium  max- 
illare,  and  when  the  head  is  inclined 
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downward  the  mixed  secretion  falls  into 
a  pus-basin  held  helow  the  chin.  Irri- 
gation always  causes  pain  in  the  teeth 
whenever  it  is  necessary  to  use  much 
force  to  wash  out  an  antrum. 

I  know  of  but  two  sources  of  error  in 
making  the  diagnosis  by  the  puncture 
method:  (a)  That  the  expelled  secre- 
tion may  really  come  from  the  nasal  cavi- 
ties and  not  the  antrum.  This  should  be 
guarded  against  by  inspecting  the  nose, 
and  determining  that  no  secretion  luiks 
iliere  after  douching,  (b)  That  the  an- 
trum may  be  bifid,  the  trocar  entering 
only  the  healthy  cavity.  This  is  a  rare 
condition,  illustrated  by  the  following 
case,  which  I  once  treated  : 

Mrs.  B.,  age  Bixty-sevcn.  Foul-smelling 
purulcni  diBcfaaTge  from  right  nasal  cavity, 
of  tliree  years'  standing.  Pus  seen,  on  an- 
terior rhinoscoi^,  coming  from  middle  mea- 
tus. Transillumination — right  antrum  very 
dark,  no  pupil  illumination,  left  antrum  and 
pupil  well  illumined.  The  upper  first  molar 
was  the  only  tooth  remaining  on  the  right 
side,  and  on  the  left  side  the  lateral  incisor 
had  ached  considerably,  was  loose,  and  the 
gum  had  receded  considerably.  I  punctured 
the  ri^t  antrum  through  the  inferior  mea- 
tus, and  the  return  fluid  contained  thin, 
granular,  very  fetid  pus.  Her  dentist  ad- 
vised, as  the  tooth  was  a  devitalised  one, 
extnuotion  and  opening  the  antrum  through 
the  root-socket.  Oas  anesthesia  and  tooth- 
extraction  by  Dr.  Hashrouck.  The  probe  did 
not  pass  through  the  alveolus  into  the  an- 
trum. With  a  trocar  I  bored  into  the  an- 
trum thnnigh  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  of 
bone.  When  the  patient  returned  to  con- 
sciousness I  irrigated  the  antrum  through  that 
opening,  but  the  return  fluid  was  only 
slightly  bloody,  and  contained  no  pus.  I 
packed  iodoform  gauze  into  the  antrum 
through  the  opening.  On  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  days  the  gauze  was  removed  and 
the  antrum  irrigated,  but  no  pus  was  evacu- 
ated. In  the  nose  the  presence  of  pus  was 
still  evident. 

The  antrum  was  again  punctured  through 
the  inferior  meatus,  and  this  time  a  foul- 
smelling  pus  came  away.  A  wide  opening 
was  made  through  the  inferior  meatus  and 
the  case  was  cured.  A  probe  passed  through 
the  root-socket  into  the  antrum  and  another 
passed  through  the  nasal  opening  did  not 
meet.  In  this  case  there  was  evidently  a  com- 
plete septum  dividing  the  antrum  into  two 


distinct  cavities,  each  having  its  ovn  open- 
ing into  the  nose. 

Chronic  stage.  Whether  origmally  of 
dental  or  nasal  origin,  chronic  suppura- 
tion of  the  antrum  is  practically  wwajra 
found  as  a  sequela  of  an  acute  soppuia- 
tion  which  was  either  not  recogniaed  and 
did  not  spontaneotisly  get  well,  or  else  was 
an  acute  case  which  in  spite  of  the  treat- 
ment given  had  continued  to  discharge. 
Rhinologists  recognize  a  type  of  this  dis- 
ease in  which  there  is  little  pathological 
change  in  the  mucosa  of  the  antruin, 
although  the  cavity  is  filled  with  pus. 
These  cases  they  call  "reservoir"'  antra. 
The  pus  which  they  contain  comes  from 
the  ethmoidal  cells  or  frontal  sinus. 

There  is  but  one  constant  symptom  in 
chronic  disease  of  the  antra,  viz,  a  pnm- 
lent  rhinitis — "catarrh,"  as  the  patient 
80  frequently  designates  it.  The  dis- 
charge varies  considerably  in  amount  at 
different  times.  When  increased,  these 
patients  say  they  have  "taken  cold," 
which  they  do  quite  frequently.  There 
may  or  may  not  be  an  odor  to  the  dis- 
charge, but  the  proportion  of  cases  in 
whi<^  there  is  a  foul-smelling  dischai^ 
is  much  greater  than  in  the  acnte  cases. 
Fortimately  the  patients  themselves  are 
seldom  aware  of  this  odor,  for  their  sense 
of  smell  is  blunted  for  that  particular 
one,  although  often  keen  for  all  others. 
The  cause  of  the  odor  is  discussed  under 
the  acute  cases. 

A  dull  headache  or  heaviness  may  at 
tim^  be  experienced,  but  seldom  of  the 
neuralgic  type,  as  in  acute  cases.  The 
teeth  seldom  give  pain,  for  if  a  tooth 
was  originally  at  fault,  the  local  disease 
has  either  subsided  spontaneously  or  been 
treated  and  cured  by  a  dentist,  or  the  of- 
fending member  has  been  extracted. 

The  rhinologist  diagnoses  chronic  an- 
trum suppuration  as  the  result  of  an  ei- 
amination  of  the  nose  conducted  as  de 
scribed  in  coimection  with  the  acute 
cases.  Owing  to  the  occasional  interrai*- 
tent  character  of  the  discharge  from  Uie 
antrum  into  the  nose,  and  the  frequeut 
use  these  patients  make  of  the  nasal 
douche,  it  occasionally  happens  that  an- 
tral suppuration  is  overlooked  by  the 
rhinologist  on  the  patient's  first  visit  to 
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the  ofBce.  This  oversight  would  be  made 
less  frequently  if  we  ^1  employed  trans- 
illmnination  of  the  (mtra  as  a  routine 
practice  in  patients  suffering  from 
"chronic  catarrh."  There  is  one  condi- 
tion which  I  have  sometimes  noticed  in 
chronic  suppuration  that  is  less  fre- 
quently seen  in  acute  cases — viz,  a  con- 
gestion of  the  mucous  membrane  and 
dilatation  of  the  veins  of  the  gingivo- 
bnccal  fold  on  the  affected  side. 

It  would  interest  me  very  much  to 
know  whether  there  is  any  local  condi- 
tion of  the  teeth,  other  than  manifest 
suppuration  in  a  tooth-pulp,  by  which  a 
dental  surgeon's  attention  is  Erected  to 
the  antrum  in  chronic  suppuration. 

FSOQNOSIS. 

The  prognosis  in  acute  maxillary  si- 
nusitis is  good,  provided  the  etiological 
factor  be  removed  and  the  proper  drain- 
age afforded.  Undoubtedly,  many  of  the 
milder  cases  of  nasal  origin  recover  spon- 
taneously without  treatment  and  even 
without  a  diagnosis  having  been  made. 
Whether  the  same  may  be  said  of  those 
of  dental  origin,  I  do  not  know.  Prob- 
ably all  of  the  chronic  cases  we  see  began 
as  acute  eases  months  or  years  before, 
and  might  have  been  cured  had  they 
been  recognized  early  and  properly 
treated.  The  antra  are  not  so  closely  re- 
lated to  the  brain  as  are  the  ethmoid 
cells  and  frontal  sinuses,  so  the  danger 
to  life  is  seldom  great. 

There  is  one  danger  in  failing  to 
recognize  acute  suppuration  in  the  an- 
trum and  allowing  the  process  to  become 
chronic  which  is  perhaps  not  realized.  I 
refer  to  the  fact  that  secondary  involve- 
ment of  the  ethmoidal  cells,  the  frontal 
sinuses,  and  probably  later  the  sphenoid 
as  well,  may  occur.  Rhinologists  are  well 
aware  that  pus  from  the  upper  cell  re- 
gion, ethmoid  and  frontal,  may  infect  an 
antrum,  but  I  am  sure  the  reverse  pro- 
cess has  occurred  in  at  least  the  following 
three  of  my  cases,  all  of  dental  origin: 

Mr.  B.,  age  thirty-seven.  Tooth  protruded 
into  the  antrum;  tooth  was  extracted;  small 
hole  in  alveolus  and  occasional  irrigation  for 
two  and  one-half  years.    When  I  saw  him 


the  frontal  and  ethmoidal  cells  on  the  same 
side  were  suppurating. 

Dr.  Van  W..  age  twenty-eight.  TooUi  pro- 
truded into  the  antrum;  tooth  extracted;  no 
irrigation.  Pub  flowed  from  the  alveolus  Ua 
about  two  weeks,  and  then  the  disebarge 
ceased.  Nasal  catarrh  with  foul  odor  oc- 
curred for  one  year  on  the  same  side  as  the 
antrum.  Finally  there  was  intense  frontal 
pain  on  the  same  side.  The  frontal  and 
ethmoidal  cells  were  involved;  there  was 
exophthalmos.  Badical  operation  on  frontal, 
ethmoid,  and  antrum. 

Mrs.  B.,  age  fifty-eix.  An  infected  tooth 
had  been  cleaned  and  filled,  but  upon  its  again 
becoming  infected  a  nasal  discharge  followed. 
The  filling  was  removed  and  the  pulp  washed 
out  daily  for  two  weeks.  Pain  and  swelling 
occurred  over  the  maxilla,  with  foul  nasal 
discharge.  The  tooth  was  extracted,  and  the 
antrum  washed  out  through  the  alveolus. 
Periodic  closing  and  opening  of  the  aperture 
in  the  alveolus  was  effected.  One  year  later 
she  was  referred  to  me  for  antrum  treat- 
mait;  found  frontal  and  ethmoidal  cells  also 
involved.   Radical  operation. 

The  probable  method  of  extension  in 
these  cases  was  through  the  infection  first 
of  the  ethmoid  cells^  many  of  which  are 
separated  from  the  upper  inner  portion 
of  the  antrum  by  a  very  thin  partition. 

The  prognosis  in  chronic  cases  should 
be  more  guarded.  A  large  proportion 
may  be  cured  by  the  simpler  methods  of 
drainage,  but  every  now  and  then  I  meet 
with  a  case  that  only  a  most  radical 
operation  can  cure. 

TBEATMENT. 

In  speaking  of  the  treatment  of  antral 
suppuration  I  will  confine  myself  to  deal- 
ing simply  with  cases  in  .which  the  teeth 
are  the  presumptive  cause.  I  will  begin 
by  asking  a  question:  What  do  dental 
surgeons  advise  with  reference  to  a  tooth 
which  has  been  so  diseased  as  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  to  infect  an  antrum? 
Should  the  tooth  be  immediately  ex- 
tracted, or  is  it  possible  to  relieve  the 
patient  of  the  acute  symptoms  of  the 
sinus  disease,  and  then  to  so  treat  the 
tooth  that  it  may  remain  a  useful  mem- 
ber and  free  from  reasonable  danger  of 
reinfecting  the  antrum? 
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Up  to  the  present  time  I  have  inva- 
riably had  the  diseased  tooth  extracted, 
often  upon  the  advice  of  the  patienit's 
dentist.  Unfortunately,  it  has  soine- 
times  been  difficult  to  determine  which 
tooth  was  the  offending  member,  and 
some  of  my  patients  have  had  a  sound 
tooth  extracted,  and  later  on  the  diseased 
one. 

Once  the  exciting  cause  is  removed, 
there  is  but  one  plan  of  treatment  in  the 
case  of  an  abscess  in  the  antrum,  just  as 
in  abscesses  elsewhere  in  the  body,  viz, 
good  efficient  drainage.  Let  us  be  guided 
by  sound  surgical  principles  and  pro- 
cedures. No  modem  surgeon  would 
maJce  a  pinhole  opening  la  a  large  ab- 
scess cavity.  He  would  open  it  widely  at 
a  point  where  he  can  get  the  best  drain- 
age, and  in  a  few  days  the  reparative 
process  would  result  in  a  cure.  We  all 
know  that  suppuration  in  the  antrum  is 
not  exactly  analogous  to  an  abscess,  for 
we  have  a  secreting  mucous  membrane 
inclosed  in  a  hollow  bony  cavity.  The 
inflammation  causes  a  considerable 
edema  and  infiltration  in  the  mucous 
membrane,  with  excessive  secretion  from 
the  glands  and  exudation  from  the  blood- 
vessels and  lymphatics,  all  of  which 
make  up  the  discharge.  The  normal 
antrum  is  kept  dry  by  the  current  of  air 
which  enters  the  nose  absorbing  the 
moisture  as  fast  as  it  is  secreted.  A  dis- 
eased antrum  cannot  be  so  affected  by 
the  inspired  air-current  for  two  reasons : 
First,  there  is  always  a  swelling  of  the 
mucosa  of  the  middle  turbinate  and  outer 
wall  of  the  nose  in  the  region  of  the 
ostium  that  prevents  the  adequate  access 
of  air  to  that  region,  and  second,  the 
swelling  of  the  mucosa  within  the  an- 
trum virtually  blocks  the  ostium  to  all 
but  the  secretion  in  the  antrum,  which 
is  forced  out  under  slight  or  considerable 
pressure.  Drainage  and  restoration  of 
the  normal  ventilation  are  the  two  ob- 
jects to  be  sought  for. 

In  the  early  days  of  rhinology,  as  in 
other  branches  of  surgery,  many  methods 
of  operating  were  advocated  which  in 
later  years  have  been  supplanted  by  bet- 
ter ones. 

One  of  the  earliest  methods  of  treat- 


ing antral  disease  was  by  extracting  a 
tooth  or  boring  through  an  empty  tooth- 
socket  and  inserting  a  drainage  tube  of 
rubber  or  metal.  Many  cases  have  been 
cured  in  this  way.  I  have  knovn  of 
cases  wearing  such  a  tube  for  years.  I 
formerly  employed  it,  but  have  discarded 
it.  In  my  opinion  an  alveolar  opening 
is  only  permissible  in  the  very  acute  cases 
when  a  tooth  evidently  the  cause  of  tiie 
trouble  has  been  extracted.  The  opoi- 
ing  through  the  alveolus  should  be  of  the 
full  diameter  of  the  crown  of  tiie  ex- 
tracted tooth,  and  no  packing  is  used 
except  aseptic  gauze  at  meal-times  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  food  particles 
into  the  antrum.  The  opening  of  course 
closes  rapidly,  but  if  the  case  is  not 
healed  in  a  few  days  I  would  advise  oper- 
ating by  the  nasal  route.  Most  rhinol- 
ogists  and  dental  surgeons,  when  operat- 
ing through  the  alveoli,  make  too  small 
an  opening  to  give  good  drainage.  They 
inject  all  sorts  of  antiseptic  fluids  into 
the  antrum.  These  do  not  kill  the  bac- 
teria, and  only  irritate,  inflame,  and 
tend  to  keep  up  the  disease  process.  If 
irrigation  is  to  be  used,  let  it  be  of  nor- 
mal saline  solntion.  The  insertion  of  a 
drainage  tube  of  any  sort  is  a  delusion 
on  the  part  of  patient  and  physician. 
I  never  saw  a  drainage  tube  placed  in  an 
antrum  through  such  an  opening  that  did 
the  work  effectually.  The  tu^  if  cot 
off  level  with  the  floor  of  tiie  antrum,  is 
quickly  grown  over  at  its  upper  end  with 
the  edematous  mucous  membrane  of  the 
antrum,  and  no  drainage  results.  To 
overcome  this  it  is  allowed  to  projed 
one-quarter  of  an  inch  or  more  above  the 
floor  of  the  cavity,  and  then  of  course  it 
does  not  drain!  Granulations  always 
form  around  the  tube,  as  can  be  easily 
demonstrated  whenever  the  latter  is  re- 
moved and  the  cavity  inspected.  The 
proportion  of  acute  cases  treated  in  this 
way  that  go  on  secreting  for  weeks  and 
months  and  Anally  become  chronic  is,  I 
feel  sure,  greater  than  that  treated  by 
any  other  method. 

The  canine  fossa  route  is  a  close  sec- 
ond to  the  alveolar  for  imsatisfactoiy  re- 
sults in  treatment.  It  has  the  merit  that 
it  can  be  made  under  cocain  anesthesia 
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with  little  or  no  pain,  bnt  the  same  ob- 
jection as  to  imperfect  tube  drainage  is 
present. 

The  nasal  route  for  approaching  a  dis- 
eased antrum  has  been  to  me  the  most 
satisfactory  method  of  treating  not  only 
the  acute  but  also  the  chronic  cases.  I 
cannot  recall  a  single  acute  case — and 
by  such  I  mean  all  cases  the  histoiy  of 
which  points  to  a  discharge  for  a  period 
of  a  few  days  up  to  a  month  or  six  weeks 
— that  has  not  been  speedily  cured  by 
this  method.  In  the  chronic  eases  a 
large  proportion  have  been  entirely  re- 
lieved of  their  secretion,  although  oc- 
casionally a  case  has  had  a  recurrence  of 
the  discharge  for  a  few  days  during  and 
following  an  attack  of  acute  rhinitis. 
The  discomfort,  howerer,  in  these  cases 
has  been  very  slight,  and  the  majority 
of  the  patients  have  not  been  aware  of 
any  special  sinus  involvement.  They 
merely  had  a  somewhat  more  profuse 
discharge  from  the  nose  than  the  aver- 
age patient  wi^  a  cold  in  the  head. 

In  connection  with  the  chronic  cases  I 
refer  to  that  class  of  eases  not  compli- 
cated by  severe  ethmoidal  and  frontal 
sinus  suppuration,  for  we  realize  that  in 
the  latter  case  continual  secretion  in  the 
antrum  may  come  from  the  ethmoidal 
and  frontal  sinuses.  It  has  been  my  com- 
mon observation  that  if  an  acnte  maxil- 
lary sinusitis  accompanying  an  acute 
rhinitis  be  seen  early,  and  the  antrum  be 
irrigated  through  diagnostic  puncture  in 
the  inferior  meatus  as  described,  one, 
two,  or  three  such  irrigations  at  inter- 
vals of  forty-eight  hours  will  sufiBce  for 
a  cure.  If  the  discharge  persist  beyond 
that  time  I  feel  that  one  is  then  justi- 
fied in  making  a  considerable  opening 
beneath  the  inferior  turbinate,  so  that 
continual  drainage  may  take  place  from 
the  antrum  into  the  nose.  Various  oper- 
ators use  a  somewhat  differing  technique 
for  this  operation,  but  the  object  at- 
tained by  aJl  is  the  production  of  a  large 
opening  through  the  antral  wall  at  the 
level  of  the  floor  of  the  nasal  cavity,  and 
removal  of  so  much  of  the  anterior  por- 
tion of  the  inferior  turbinate  as  lies  exter- 
nal to  that  opening.  In  this  way  continu- 
ous drainage  is  attained.  Each  time  the 


patient  blows  his  nose  the  air  is  forced 
mto  the  antrum  and  the  secretion  forced 
out,  thus  allowing  for  good  ventilation 
and  relief  of  all  tension  in  the  cavity, 
and  a  speedy  absorption  of  the  inflamma- 
tory products  in  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  antrum. 

The  operation  should  be  done  under 
cocain  anesthesia,  a  10  per  cent,  solu* 
tion  being  rubbed  over  the  nasal  wall  of 
the  antrum  and  adjacent  parts  to  the  in- 
ferior turbinate  at  intervals  of  five  min- 
utes. Adrenalin  1 : 10,000  materially  aids 
in  contracting  the  tissues  and  keeping  the 
operative  field  free  from  blood.  From 
twenty  to  thirty  minutes  suffice  for  such 
a  thorough  anesthetization  that  it  is  rare 
for  a  nervous  patient  to  feel  much  if  any 
pain  during  the  operation.  With  scisson 
and  snare  I  cut  away  about  the  anterior 
third  of  the  middle  turbinate  from  its  at- 
tachment, and  with  Myles'  punch,  driven 
by  a  mallet,  rapidly  punch  a  hole  into 
the  antrum  at  the  level  of  the  floor  of 
the  nose.  I  have  found  a  pair  of  Grun- 
wald's  cutting  forceps  most  serviceable 
for  enlarging  this  opening  to  any  desired 
size.  I  have  quite  frequently  used  a 
large  bone  scoop  to  smooth  the  ridge  at 
the  floor  of  the  nose.  The  resulting  open- 
ing into  the  antrum  is  one  that  will 
readily  allow  for  the  passage  of  one's  in- 
dex finger.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
operation  I  blow  into  the  nostril  on  the 
operated  side  about  five  grains  of  pow- 
dered suprarenal  gland.  This  usually 
suffices  to  contract  the  bloodvessels  suf- 
ficiently until  a  blood-clot  is  formed, 
and  consequently  there  is  very  little 
secondfuy  hemorrhage.  Formerly  the 
nose  was  packed  with  gauze,  but  this 
procedure  does  not  allow  so  firm  a  clot 
to  form,  and  induces  hemorrhage.  The 
bleeding  is  usually  quite  profuse  when 
the  gauze  is  removed  the  day  follow- 
ing the  operation.  For  about  a  week 
following,  especially  if  there  be  much 
odor  to  the  discharge,  the  antrum 
may  be  irrigated  daily  with  warm 
normal  saline  solution.  After  that  no 
care  is  given  to  the  case  beyond  weekly 
inspection  and  transillumination  just  to 
ju<^  of  the  progress  of  the  treatment. 
Granulations  spring  up  around  the  mar- 
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gins  of  the  opening,  and  at  the  end  of 
three  or  four  weeks  they  greatly  dimin- 
ish  itB  size.  If  these  are  cocunized  and 
removed  with  cutting  forceps  they  are 
not  apt  to  recur,  and  the  opening  will 
again  be  at  least  half  the  original  size 
and  sufficient  for  all  purposes  of  drain- 
age. 

In  a  few  cases  the  discharge  continues, 
for  months,  with  variations — sometimes 
more,  sometimes  less.  If  the  patient  be 
dissatisfied  with  his  condition,  and  none 
of  the  cells  in  the  upper  tier,  ethmoidal 
or  frontal,  are  involved,  it  may  become 
neceseary  to  decide  upon  a  more  radical 
procedure  for  the  cure  of  the  disease. 
With  many  rhinologists  the  Caldwell- 
Luc  operation  is  the  favorite  one  for  this 
class.  It  consists  in  widely  opening  the 
antrum  through  the  canine  fossa,  the  in- 
spection of  the  entire  cavity,  more  or  less 
thorough  curettage  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, greatly  enlarging  the  opening  into 
the  nose,  the  removal  of  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  naso-antral  wall,  packing  the 
antrum  through  the  mouth-wound  with 
gauze,  and  pudiing  the  approzimal  end 
of  the  gauze  through  the  naso-antral 
wall  into  the  nasal  cavity.  The  tissues 
over  the  erternal  antral  wall  are  sewn 
together  or  allowed  to  fall  into  appo- 
sition, so  that  the  mouth-wound  closes 
in  two  or  three  days.    All  subsequent 

Sacking  and  treatment  of  the  antrum  is 
one  through  the  nose  and  naso-antral 
wall.  I  have  tried  this  method,  but  not 
having  been  pleased  with  the  results  ob- 
tained, have  since  abandoned  it. 

Berens,  in  the  Laryngoscope,  Novem- 
ber 1904,  Advocates  a  modification  of  the 
Jansen  method,  by  which  the  antrum  is 
widely  opened  through  the  canine  ftrasa 
as  in  the  Caldwell-Luc  operation;  the 
entire  mucous  membrane  of  the  antrum 
is  removed,  leaving  the  bone  perfectly 
bare.  He  then  removes  the  bony  antro- 
nasal  wall  without  destruction  of  the 
mucous  membrane  on  the  nasal  side,  re- 
moves the  inferior  turbinate  from  the 
overlying  tissues,  and  stitches  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nasal  surface  of  the 
antral  wall  and  that  of  the  inferior  tur- 
binate into  the  cavity  of  the  antrum. 
These  membranes  partially  line  the  bare 


bony  wall  of  the  antrum,  and  serve  as 
focd  for  the  regeneration  of  the  new  cm- 
nective  tissue  which  lines  thB  remainder 
of  the  antrum.  In  these  cases  the  cavity 
of  the  antrum  is  practically  made  a  p&rt 
of  the  inferior  and  middle  meatus  of  the 
nose.  The  facial  wound  is  sewn  up,  tia 
cavity  lightly  packed  with  gauze— whidi 
is  removed  in  a  few  days — and  no  further 
packing  and  only  occasional  douching  is 
resorted  to. 

The  metiiod  which  I  have  usually  ad- 
vised for  the  cure  of  an  obstinate  antrom 
suppuration  which  was  not  relieved  by 
the  nasal  route  is  that  of  ot^tersting  the 
antrum.  For  this  purpose  an  incision  is 
made  aa  in  the  Caldwell-Luc  and  Jutsen- 
BeroiB  operations,  and  the  mucous  mem* 
brane  of  the  antrum  is  removed  with  the 
utmost  thoroughness,  so  that  the  cavity 
of  the  antrum  is  made  entirely  bare.  I 
think  it  is  advisable  to  disturb  the  naaal 
wall,  especially  in  the  region  of  the  nor- 
mal ostium,  as  little  as  is  possible,  a 
the  granulations  in  that  region  are  most 
advantageous  in  helping  to  fill  the  cav- 
ity. At  the  conclusion  of  the  operatiisi 
the  antrum  is  packed  with  iodoform 
gauze,  the  margins  of  the  wound  in  the 
cheek  being  kept  well  separated  by  the 
gauze  to  allow  of  easy  packing  and  ta- 
spection  of  the  cavity.  In  a  week  the 
gauze  is  removed  and  reinserted.  These 
packings  are  kept  up  for  three  or  four 
weeks.  The  granulation  tissue  continues 
to  grow  and  the  entire  antrum  is  filled 
with  connective  tissue  and  obliterated. 

My  preference  for  this  operation  is 
that  having  obliterated  the  cavity,  no 
subsequent  rhinitis  can  possibly  infect  it, 
as  is  possible  in  either  of  the  other  types 
of  operation. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  the 

last  three  types  of  radical  operation  hare 
only  been  found  necessary  where  some 
peculiar  anatomical  arrangement  of  the 
antrum  existed  in  which  adequate  drain- 
age was  not  afforded  by  the  large  open- 
ing in  the  nasal  wall  near  the  floor.  It 
is  only  by  widely  opening  the  antrum 
that  these  anatomical  peculiarities  could 
possibly  have  been  discovered  and  prop- 
erly managed. 
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SOKBS  ABSCESSIES  OF  DBKTAIi  ORIGIN  ^HICH  OTTSN  OTTT8IBS 

THB  MOTTTH. 


By  H.  H.  CRTER,  HJ>.»  DJ>.S.,  PhlladelyklA,  P*., 
FBoranoB  or  tnut  nmamaT,  dsputiibiit  or  dmtutbt,  UHiTsmnTT  or  rBirMaTLTAHiA. 


(Bead  before  the  Northeastern  Dental  Asaooiatloii,  at  Its  annual  meeting, 
Boston,  Mass.,  October  17,  1906.) 


SO  mucli  has  been  written  about  dento- 
alTeolar  abscesses  lately  that  there 
remains  but  little  to  add  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  One  class,  however,  of  ab- 
scesses associated  with  the  teeth  has 
received  scarcely  any  attention — ^namely, 
those  which  do  not  '*break"  or  open 
either  into  tiie  vestibnle  of  the  month  or 
into  the  mouth  itself.  There  are  many 
abscesses  of  dental  origin  that  break  or 
open  upon  the  surface  of  the  face  or 
neck,  and  there  are  also  those  that  break 
or  open  into  the  pneumatic  cavities  of  the 
face.  .It  is  of  the  latter  cases — those  in 
which  the  upper  teeth  alone  are  involved 
— that  I  wiui  now  to  speak. 

The  pus  from  an  abscess  associated 
with  any  of  the  incisors  that  does  not  pass 
directly  into  the  vestibule  of  the  mouth, 
occasionally  passes  backward  between  the 
two  plates  of  bone  forming  the  roof  of 
the  mouth  and  the  floor  of  the  nose,  and 
may  then  point  or  open  into  the  mouth 
or  nasal  chamber,  or  even  into  the  maxil- 
lary sinus.  Under  this  head  I  reported 
a  very  interesting  case  in  the  Section  on 
Laryngology  and  Otology  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  last  June: 

A  patient  of  Dr.  Cupit's  of  Philadel- 
phia had  been  suffering  from  severe  pain 
throughout  the  right  side  of  the  face,  but 
especially  in  the  upper  part  of  the  nasal 
and  frontal  regions.  An  X-ray  examina- 
tion was  made  by  Dr.  Pf  abler,  which  dem- 
onstrated that  artificial  crowns  had  been 
placed  on  the  two  incisors  on  that  side, 
with  pins  passing  into  the  root-canals. 
The  radiograph  also  showed  that  a  great 
change  in  the  structure  of  the  cancellated 
iissne  and  upper  plate  of  bone  had  taken 


place  over  the  region  of  the  incisors,  espe- 
cially over  the  lateral  incisors ;  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  cancellated  tissue  had 
been  lost,  showing  that  destruction  of 
the  bony  tissue  had  occurred  and  the  apex 
of  the  lateral  incisor  was  in  what  might 
be  termed  a  pus  chamber.  The  upper 
plate  of  bone  had  been  pushed  upward 
until  it  came  in  contact  with  the  inferior 
turbinated  bone,  and  a  passageway  was 
established  between  the  two  plates  of  bone 
which  form  the  septum  between  the  nasal 
chamber  and  the  maxillary  sinus.  This 
passageway  had  its  outlet  into  the  nose 
near  the  ostium  maxillare.  The  radio- 
graphs also  showed  a  thick  or  cloudy  con- 
dition of  the  fluid  in  the  maxillary  and 
frontal  sinuses,  thus  giving  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  infection  had  passed 
from  the  incisors  to  the  maxillary  sinus, 
thence  through  the  passageway  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  nasal  chamber  and  the 
frontal  sinus. 

The  general  anatomic  position  of  the 
root  of  the  canine  indicates  that  abscesses 
associated  with  it  seldom  point  and  open 
anjTvhere  but  into  the  vestibule  of  the 
mouth,  but  there  are  exceptions  when  the 
apex  is  deeply  located,  and  there  have 
been  cases  where  an  abscess  has  pointed 
through  the  outer  wall  of  the  nasal  cham- 
ber, and  again  where  it  has  discharged 
into  the  maxillary  sinus.  Abscesses  from 
the  premolars  occasionally  open  into  the 
maxillary  sinus,  and  sometimes  into  the 
nasal  chamber.  The  latter  is  what  usu- 
ally occurs  when  the  nasal  chamber 
extends  outward  over  the  roots  of 
the  molars  to  the  external  wall  of  the 
maxilla. 
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Some  abscesses  that  open  into  the  max- 
illary sinus  may  exist  for  years  without 
being  detected,  the  pus  or  infectious  mat- 
ter being  carried  ofE  with  the  secretions 
of  the  sinus.  An  abscess  of  this  kind 
often  becomes  a  source  of  great  annoy- 
ance to  the  patient  by  causing  the  breath 
to  assume  a  foul  odor.  The  infection 
may  extend  through  the  ostium  maxillare, 
the  hiatus  semilunaris,  and  the  ostium 
frontalis,  infecting  all  these  regions,  and 
even  affecting  the  membranes  of  the 
brain  by  penetrating  the  bony  wall  of  the 
sinus.  There  are  cases  where  the  bony 
septum  is  incomplete,  when  the  brain 
may  extend  into  the  sinus,  or  there  may 
be  only  a  membranous  division  between 
the  brain-case  and  the  sinus.  The  cra- 
nium may  also  be  entered  through  the 
cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  by  the 
passage  of  the  infection  from  the  upper 
portion  of  the  nasal  fossa.  The  results  of 
infection  of  the  cerebral  membranes  may 
be  very  serious.  I  could  report  several 
cases  of  this  character. 

While  infection  from  the  source  under 
consideration  may  extend  to  the  regions 
spoken  of,  it  can  also  pass  into  the  ali- 
mentary canal  and  the  lungs,  thus  caus- 
ing great  damage.  Usually,  however,  the 
amnentary  cand,  is  immune  to  such  inva- 
sion, but  the  constant  contact  of  infec- 
tious maiter  will  eventually  cause  the  in- 
fection to  become  implanted  in  the  walls 
of  the  stomach  or  other  regions  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal.  This  is  more  liable  to 
take  place  after  a  period  of  illness,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  diseases  in  which  the 
vital  resistance  of  the  alimentary  canal 
is  lowered. 

The  early  diagnosis  of  abscesses  asso- 
ciated with  the  upper  teeth  which  have 
discharged  into  the  nasal  chamber  or 
maxillary  sinus  is  often  difficult.  Some 
years  ago  Dr.  Kirk  called  attention  to 
cases  of  threatened  abscesses  of  the  upper 
posterior  teeth  which  cause  great  pain 
and  then  during  treatment  suddenly  sub- 
side, from  which  fact  the  practitioner 
is  apt  to  assume  that  a  cure  has  been  ef- 
fected, when  in  reality  the  relief  is  due  to 
the  discharge  of  pus  into  the  sinus,  as  al- 
ready stated.  The  difficulty  of  diagnosis 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  te^h  do 


not  emit  the  typical  percussicm  somid, 
and  a  suspected  devitalized  tooth  may 
show  no  evidence  of  such  a  condition  even 
if  the  filling  be  removed  from  the  canala. 
When  a  complete  history  of  the  teeth  is 
kept  by  a  competent  and  exacting  dentist 
it  is  of  great  value.  Very  few  dentists, 
however,  keep  the  required  history,  and 
consequently  the  practitioner  who  makes 
it  part  of  his  special  work  to  search  for 
such  teeth  usually  has  to  get -the  necessary 
information  from  other  sources.  Too 
much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  im- 
portance of  keeping  the  full  clinical  rec- 
ord of  every  tooth  from  which  infection 
of  the  air-spaces  of  the  bony  structures  of 
the  face  may  arise. 

The  X-ray  examinations  have  become 
useful  in  diagnosis,  especially  when  a 
full-sized  plate  large  enough  to  take  in 
the  whole  face  is  used.  Th^  eiamina^ 
tions  should  be  made  both  laterally  and 
antero-posteriorly  in  order  to  obtain  a 
correct  idea  of  the  parts  involved.  The 
antero-posterior  examination  is  made  by 
placing  the  plate  against  the  face,  with 
the  tube  a  little  below  the  occiput.  The 
two  pictures  will  usually  demonstrate  the 
approximal  relation  of  the  teeth  to  the 
maxillary  sinus,  and  will  also  indicate 
pathological  conditions  in  this  or  other 
regions  of  the  internal  portion  of  the 
face. 

If  the  diagnosis  be  once  established 
that  an  abscess  associated  with  a  tooth 
has  opened  into  the  nasal  chamber  or 
maxillary  sinus,  I  believe  it  good  surgery 
to  extrfu^  that  tooth,  and  give  good 
drainage  to  whatever  parts  have  htxows 
infected. 

I  now  wish  to  speak  of  some  of  the 
factors  that  make  it  necessary  to  varr 
the  treatment  of  abscesses  associated 
with  the  teeth.  I  do  not  now  refer  par- 
ticularly to  the^class  which  I  have  just 
outlined,  but  to'  den  to-alveolar  abscesses 
in  general. 

Abscesses  are  apt  to  occur  at  any 
period  of  life,  even  in  children  before  the 
eruption  of  the  teeth.  The  nature  ef 
anatomic  and  philological  actions  is 
constantly  undergoing  dhanges  through- 
out the  entire  periods  of  life.  If  these 
facts  be  accepted,  then  the  treabnent 
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of  pathological  conditions  at  different 
periods  of  life  cannot  be  of  a  uniform 
character. 

Again,  the  various  teeth  differ  from 
each  other  in  anatomic  structure.  They 
may  vary  in  function,  in  their  rela^ 
tive  position  in  the  jaws,  and  in  their 
relation  to  associated  structures  of  the 
jaws — such  as  the  nasal  chamber,  maxil- 
lary sinus,  floor  of  the  mouth,  and  upper 
portion  of  the  neck.  The  roota  likewise 
vary  in  appearance  and  in  anatomic 
characteristics  and  position,  some  roots 
being  covered  only  by  a  thin  alveolar 
plate,  others  being  deeply  embedded  in 
the  alveolus ;  again,  some  are  in  close  re- 
lation to  the  nasal  chamber,  others  to  the 
maxillary  sinus,  and  others  still  to  the 
inferior  dental  nerves  and  vessels,  and 
these  relations  differ  in  each  individual, 
no  two  cases  being  alike.  Bven  in  the 
same  individual  the  anatomic  relations 
will  differ  on  the  two  sides.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  pathological  conditions  these 
anatomic  variations  must  be  considered. 
The  position  of  the  opening  of  an  abscess 
associated  with  the  teeth  varies  greatly. 
It  may,  as  it  commonly  does,  break  into 
the  vestibule  of  the  mouth.  Those  of  the 
mandible  may  discharge  externally  along 
any  portion  of  the  body  of  the  mandible. 


or  even  down  in  the  neck,  or  into  the 
pharynx.  Those  of  the  maxilla  may 
break  into  the  nasal  chamber,  maxillary 
sinus,  or  even  into  the  zygomatic  fossa. 
So  they  require  treatment  according  to 
circumstances,  as  no  rule  can  be  estab- 
lished that  would  cover  all  cases.  An- 
other great  factor,  and  perhaps  the  most 
important  of  all,  is  the  personal  equation 
of  the  patient.  In  a  patient  of  high  re- 
sistive power  toward  infection,  the  treat- 
ment of  abscesses  must  necessarily  be 
quite  different  from  that  of  one  in  whom 
the  resistive  power  is  almost  lacking. 
While  the  hedthy  individual  is  practi- 
cally immune  to  extensive  invasions  of 
the  class  of  bacteria  concerned  in  the 
causation  of  den  to-alveolar  suppura- 
tions, yet,  on  the  other  hand,  every  pos- 
sible artificial  aid  must  be  brought  to 
bear  to  prevent  infection  of  any  kind 
from  occurring  in  patients  whose  vital 
tone  is  below  normal. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  no  fixed 
rules  can  be  established  for  the  treat- 
ment of  all  cases  of  abscesses  associated 
with  the  teeth.  Even  in  the  same  in- 
dividual at  different  times  and  under 
different  circumstances  the  resistive  and 
restorative  power  changes,  and  conse- 
quently the  treatment  must  likewise  vary. 


THB  RIETBNTION  OF  DECIDUOUS  TSBTH  IN  ADUIjTS. 


Br  tAMVBL  DOIKOW,  1>.D.8.,  WUt*  Hav«a,  Pa. 


(Read  at  the  forty-flrarth  annual  meeting  of  the  Susquehanna  Dental  Association, 
held  in  Scranton,  May  21,  1907.) 


THE  presence  of  deciduous  teeth  in 
adults  has  doubtless  been  observed 
by  many  practitioners.  The  appar- 
ent harmlessness  of  their  presence  may  be 
r^arded  as  the  cause  for  the  little  at- 
tention the  subject  has  received  from  the 
profession.  It  was  with  the  object  of 
determining,  if  possible,  the  cause  of  tiiis 
jriienomenon  that  I  undertook  to  make  a 


close  investigation  of  the  subject,  and  aa 
such  I  lay  it  before  you. 

Nature  has  provided  us  with  two  sets 
of  masticatory  organs  for  the  proper  pre- 
paration of  food,  and  ultimately  for  the 
proper  preservation  of  the  body  economy. 
Each  set  is  so  designed  as  to  fully  carry 
out  the  work  assigned  to  it  in  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  nfe;  and  at  no  time, 
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beginning  with  the  third  year  of  life, 
is  the  oral  cavity  to  be  without  the  full 
complement  of  teeth  as  regulated  by 
the  process  of  exfoliation  of  the  decidu- 
ous and  the  eruption  of  the  permanent 
teeth.  This  process  is  influenced  by  the 
general  systemic  condition  of  the  indi- 
TiduaL  This  holds  good  for  every  phe- 
nomenon observed,  in  life.  As  soon  as 
one  part  of  the  system  is  incapacitated, 
in  one  form  or  another,  from  fully  per- 
forming the  work  assigned  to  it,  im- 
paired function  is  noticed  in  another  re- 
gion to  a  degree  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
terdependence of  the  two  regions.  And 
as  no  one  part  of  the  system  can  be  re- 
garded as  totally  independent,  function- 
ally, of  the  whole,  as  soon  as  impairment 
of  function  is  observed  in  any  one  region 
of  the  body  the  natural  conclusion  is 
that  a  derangement  of  the  entire  system 
is  wholly  or  partially  responsible  for  it. 

THE  PROCESS  OF  TOOTH-DEVELOPMEITT. 

In  following  out  carefully  the  intricate 
and  extensive  process  of  development  of 
both  deciduous  and  permanent  teeth,  it 
becomes  imperative  that  we  have  an  ap- 
proximate understanding  of  how  the  en- 
tire process  or  a  part  of  it,  could  be  in- 
terrupted through  any  fault  in  the  meta- 
bolic activity  of  the  system.  Commen- 
cing, as  the  process  of  development  does, 
at  about  the  sixth  week  of  fetal  life,  and 
not  reaching  completion  until  about  the 
twenty-first  year  of  life,  it  extends  over  a 
period  during  which  the  human  economy 
may  be  subject  to  innumerable  disorders. 

The  macroscopic  characteristics  of  the 
teeth  in  individuals  who  have  suffered 
during  childhood  from  typhoid  fever  or 
other  ailmrats  equally  severe — ^namely, 
the  teeth  dotted  or  presenting  crescent- 
like grooves,  more  marked  on  the  inci- 
sors and  less  on  the  canines  or  first  bicus- 
pids— are  sufficient  proof  to  substantiate 
this  assertion.  Not  only  the  manifesta- 
tion of  one  ailment,  but  also  the  periodic 
or  recurrent  attacks,  the  severity,  and 
the  precise  time  of  its  occurrence  could 
be  determined  by  the  abnormal  character- 
istics of  the  teeth. 

By  reasoning  from  these  premises  we 


come  to  the  conclusion  that— exdadrog 
cases  where  resorption  was  pterented 
through  external  means,  such  as  death 

of  the  pulp  as  a  result  of  caries  or  other 
means — the  retention  of  deciduous  teeth 
beyond  the  normal  time  of  their  exfolia- 
tion is  due  solely  to  faulty  metabolism. 
And  as  my  observation  of  tiiese  cases  has 
been  oidy  among  individuals  either  af- 
flicted with  tuberculosis  or  presenting  a 
family  history  of  this  disease,  the  idea 
suggested  itself  to  me  that  it  might  be 
the  result  of  those  forms  of  disordered 
metabolism  characteristic  of  the  hypoacid 
diathesis,  which,  according  to  Michaels 
and  Kirk,  is  a  predisposing  influence  to 
tuberculosis. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  hypoacidity  is  a 
condition  of  over-oxidation  in  whidi  tiu 
hydrations  are  superior  to  normal,  and  in 
which  there  is  a  decrease  in  organic  acid- 
ity and  an  increase  of  the  saline  chlorids 
excreted  from  the  economy,  we  have  a 
probable  explanation  of  the  failure  of  re- 
sorption and  exfoliation  in  some  cases. 
According  to  Feirce  (Dental  Cosicoa, 
vol.  xxvi,  page  449),  and  Burcbard 
("Dental  Pathology,"  2d  edition,  page 
195),  resorption  of  the  deciduous  roots 
is  a  physiological  process  due  to  the 
^tion  of  a  soluble  acid  fluid  secreted  by 
the  giant  cells  or  odontoclasts,  which  ex- 
ercises a  solvent  action  upon  the  root. 
Under  normal  conditions  this  process 
lasts  about  three  and  one-half  years,  the 
probable  length  of  time  required  for  the 
resorption  of  each  root.  Aa  hypoacidity 
lessens  the  quantity  of  organic  acids  in 
the  system,  it  consequently  affects  the  re- 
sorbent  organ  in  the  same  way,  so  that 
it  is  no  longer  capable  of  carrying  oat 
the  work  assigned  to  it. 

EXAMINATION  OF  TUBEBCULOCS 
PATIENTS. 

In  order  to  verify  the  above  deductions 
it  was  deemed  necessary  to  find  out  to 
what  extent  this  condition  is  prevalent 
among  tuberculous  subjects.  To  that  ef- 
fect I  examined  all  the  patients  at  tbe 
White  Haven  Sanatorium.  And  while  it 
did  not  offer  as  advantageous  a  field  for 
study  as  I  had  thought  it  would,  sof- 
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ficuent  evidence  was  secured  in  favor  of 
the  abore  expounded  theory.  The  diffi- 
culty that  confronted  me  was  that  a  large 
majority  of  the  ptttients  had  lost  most  of 
their  teeth  through  extraction.  To  over- 
come this  possible  source  of  error,  I  con- 
fined myself  only  to  those  cases  that  pre- 
sented complete  dentures,  or  as  nearly 
complete  as  possible. 

Of  114  cases  that  I  examined,  eleven 
presented  retained  deciduous  teeth.  Six 
of  them  presented  a  family  history  of 
tuberculosis.  All  had  more  than  one  de- 
ciduous tooth.  Altogether  there  were 
seven  cases  with  retained  upper  canines. 
In  one  case  the  lower  canine  was  in 
place;  in  two  cases  the  lateral  incisors; 
in  four  the  second  molars,  and  in  addi- 
tion, in  three  of  the  latter,  the  canines 
were  in  place,  and  therefore  these  were 
also  classified  in  the  first  group.  In  all 
the  cases  the  deciduous  teeth  were  sound, 
showing  no  sign  of  decay,  although  this 
was  not  the  case  with  the  adjacent  per- 
manent teeth.  The  deciduous  teeth  ap- 
peared to  be  equally  as  firm  in  their  sock- 
ets as  any  of  the  perm^ent  ones. 

THEORIES  OF  THE  RESORPTION  PROCESS. 

The  contention  of  some  authors,  that 
resorption  of  the  deciduous  teeth  is  due 
to  the  pressure  of  the  developed  erupting 
crowns  of  the  permanent  teeth,  is  dis- 
proved by  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  the 
permanent  teeth  erupt  and  remain  in  the 
arch  beside  the  deciduous.  In  three  of 
the  cases  that  I  examined  the  permanent 
canines  erupted  inside  the  arch. 

Another  case  that  came  to  my  notice 
since  the  above  observations  were  made 
fully  convinced  me  that  it  is  a  lack  of 
vital  energy  that  is  the  paramount  cause 
in  the  retention  of  deciduous  teeth. 

A  young  lady  of  about  eighteen  years 
of  age  presented  herself  for  treatment. 
On  examining  her  mouth  I  fotmd  that . 
tiie  upper  lateral  incisors  were  missing, 
while  in  the  lower  jaw  the  deciduous  cen- 
tral incisors  were  in  place.  They  re- 
vealed no  sign  of  decay,  and  were  as 
firm  in  their  sockets  as  their  permanent 
neighbors.  On  inquiring  into  the  history 


of  the  family  I  learned  that  her  mother 

died  of  ptilmonary  tuberculosis,  and  al- 
though the  daughter  does  not  appear  to 
suffer  from  the  same  ailment,  neverthe- 
less she  is  feeble  in  health,  and  all  the 
efforts  of  physicians  to  build  up  her  sys- 
tem are  of  no  avail.  She  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  fit  subject  for  the  tubercular 
camp. 

The  question  may  be  asked.  If  it  be 
a  systemic  condition  that  is  responsible 
for  the  retention  of  the  deciduous  teeth, 
why  does  it  not  act  similarly  in  all  cases 
of  hypoacidity  ?  Also,  why  does  it  not  af- 
fect the  process  of  resorption  of  the  roots 
of  all  the  deciduous  teeth,  instead  of  only 
one  or  two  in  each  case?  In  answer  to 
these  propositions  I  may  state  that  here, 
as  in  the  case  of  other  abnormal  pro- 
cesses, alternating  periods  of  immunity 
and  susceptibility  govern  the  extent  and 
intensity  of  the  pathological  involvement. 
But  there  is  also  a  hypothetic  answer 
that  may  be  framed  on  general  principles. 
There  are  fluctuations  in  the  organic 
himian  system  as  there  are  in  the  physical 
world.  No  state  is  constant,  even  dur- 
ing a  minimum  unit  of  time.  And  as  in 
the  physical  world  certain  phenomena 
occur  only  xmder  certain  favorable  con- 
ditions that  seem  totally  unintelligible  te 
men,  so,  in  the  case  under  consideration, 
it  seems  due  to  an  action,  under  favorable 
conditions,  whose  sole  relation  is  to  the 
region  immediately  concerned.  There  is 
also  this  to  be  remembered:  the  study  of 
diathetics  in  general  is  as  yet  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  no  successful  attempt  has 
as  yet  been  made  to  determine  the  true 
nature  and  remote  influence  of  any  of 
the  diatheses. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  EXTRACTION. 

To  resort  to  the  extraction  of  the  de- 
ciduous teeth,  in  the  hope  that  the  per- 
manent will  thus  be  enabled  to  erupt  and 
come  inte  place,  is  not  an  advisable  proce- 
dure. While  this  end  may  be  attained 
in  some  cases,  in  others  the  issue  is  not  so 
satisfactory,  this  course  resulting  in  an 
open,  unsightly  gap.  It  would  be  advis- 
able where  extraction  is  contemplated  to 
have  a  radiograph  made,  in  order  to  de- 
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tennine  the  presence  and  proximity  of 
the  permanent  tooth. 

In  full  dentures  presenting  deciduous 
teeth,  these  will  be  found  located  at 
about  one-sixteenth  to  one-eighth  inch 
below  the  incisive  or  masticatory  line  of 
the  permanent  teeth.  Betained  decidu- 
OUB  teeth,  as  far  as  the  writer  has  been 
able  to  judge,  play  no  part  in  mastica- 
tion. While  they  appear  to  be  apparently 
as  firm  in  their  sodcets  as  the  permanent 
teeth,  yet  they  seem  to  be  incapable  of 
withstanding  any  stress  of  mastication, 
as  was  proved  by  the  following  case : 

In  his  effort  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  mouth  of  a  patient,  a  colleague 
decided  iippn  crowning  a  deciduous  upper 
canine.  The  patient  was  a  young  lady 
of  about  twenty  years  of  age,  of  the  pure 


Irish  type,  one  of  the  most  susceptible 

to  tuberculosis.  The  tooth  was  very  fim 
in  the  socket  and  appeared  to  have  a 
long  root.  A  banded  porcelain  crown  to 
attached  and  the  patient  discharged. 
About  a  week  later  the  patient  appeared 
with  the  crown  in  her  hand,  complaining 
that  it  would  not  stay.  On  examination 
it  was  found  that  the  root  had  been  en- 
tirely resorbed,  and  the  crown  cast  off, 
as  a  foreign  body  would  be,  thus  proving 
that  as  soon  as  stress  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  it,  it  excited  the  odontoclasts  to  m- 
tivity,  resulting  in  the  complete  resorp- 
tion of  the  root.  While  this  case  has  no 
direct  bearing  on  the  subject,  yet  I 
thought  it  worth  while  mentioning,  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  be  of  some  help  in  tiw 
further  elucidation  of  the  subject 


A  CASS  OF  OOZTGEKITAIiTOTAIi  ABSE27CB  OF  THB  PSBHA- 

NBNT  TXBTH. 


Br  Dr.  THOBTAUD  KJAR,  Coyenkasem,  Demmark. 


THE  case  which  I  shall  here  describe 
seems  to  me  to  present  unusually 
interesting  features.  The  literature 
of  the  subject  in  question  contains  very 
few  similar  cases. 

In  his  "Traits  des  Anomalies  du  Sys- 
tkme  Dentaire  chez  I'Homme  et  les  Mam- 
mif^res/'  Magitot,  at  page  72,  says: 
"Some  of  our  ancient  autiiors  mention 
cases  of  individuals  who  never  had  any 
teeth,  and  authors  of  modem  times — 
though  not  exactly  of  recent  date — ^like- 
wise mention  several  cases  of  similar  na- 
ture.* 

We  do  not  consider  those  observations 
as  trustworthy — unless,  of  course,  we 
make  an  exception  of  cases  of  serious 
pathological  diseases  in  the  jaws  which 
may  have  caused  a  total  loss  of  the  teeth 
or  also  of  the  permanent  tooth-follicles 

•  Borrel  ( "Hist,  et  obs.  rar.  Mnt.,"  obs. 
41),  Bantz  (Arch,  de  Stark,  tome  iv,  p.  694), 
Fox,  Magitot. 


in  young  individuals.  We  have  fonnd 
recorded  in  the  literature  a  certain  niua- 
ber  of  cases  of  children  who  after  serious 
disease — such  as  the  eruptive  fevers- 
have  suffered  from  necrosis,  which  in 
some  instances  caused  the  total  loss  of 
one  or  both  jaws.  Destruction  of  the 
bone  may  be  followed  by  complete  tissue 
reproduction,  but  if  all  the  decidoons 
teeth  are  lost,  and  the  follicles  of  the  sec- 
ond dentition  have  been  totally  destroyed 
in  the  coarse  of  the  necrosis,  total  abaence 
of  the  permanent  teeth  must  necessarily 
follow. 

At  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  "Sociit^ 
de  Chirurgie,"  M.  Qu^ot  presented  an 
edentulous  child  in  whom,  after  an  at- 
tack of  the  measles,  necrosis  of  the  jaws 
had  supervened.  It  u  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  this  case  is  intoestia^ 
from  a  pathological  point  of  view,  ixrt 
from  a  teratological  one. 

While  the  possibility  of  a  c(mgemtal 
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absence  of  several  teeth  or  of  atrophy  of 
one  or  more  primary  follicles  may  be  ad- 
mitted, it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  difficult 
to  conceive  that  all  of  the  fifty-two  folli- 
cles of  the  first  and  second  dentitions 
should  disappear  through  similar  causes. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  fifty-two 
tooth-follicles  relate  to  several  dissimilar 
life-periods,  and  that  the  anomalies  that 


from  the  neighboring  teeth,  and  by  dental 
exostosis;  these  displacing  the  follicles, 
and  eventually  causing  them  to  waste 
away  entirely. 

In  Julius  Scheff's  work,  "Handbuch 
der  Zahnheilkunde,"  no  case  of  total  ab- 
sence of  the  permanent  teeth  is  men- 
tioned, but  on  page  408  we  find  that 
three  cases  are  cited,  being  credited  to 


Fio.  1. 


may  occur  at  any  one  period  cannot 
consequently  exert  any  influence  on  the 
others.  It  ie  for  this  reason  that  we 
would  feel  inclined  to  question  the  value 
of  any  report  of  cases  of  congenital  total 
absence  of  the  teeth,  except  when  sub- 
stantiated by  a  careful  scientific  investi- 
gation. 

The  pathologic  causes  of  complete  ab- 
sence of  the  permanent  teeth  may  be 
either  traumatic — such  as  fractures  of  the 
jaws — or  constitutional  diseases  such  as 
rhachitis  or  syphilis ;  also  destructive  in- 
flammation of  the  maxillae  (osteomyeli- 
tis) or  in  the  tooth-follicles,  or  degen- 
erative processes  in  the  follicles — as,  for 
instance,  follicular  tooth-cysts.  The  den- 
ture may  be  completely  destroyed  by  tu- 
mors— i.e.  sarcomas  and  cysts — arising 

VOL.  XLIX. — 68 


Frieke  of  Liineburg,  in  which  the  decid- 
uous teeth  persisted  until  the  ages  of  six- 
teen, eighteen,  and  twenty  years  respect- 
ively, when  upon  their  being  shed  the 
permanent  teeth  erupted — thus  showing 
that  their  appearing  had  been  preventec^ 
owing  to  the  presence  of  the  first  teeth 
in  the  jaws. 

Trueswell  speaks  of  a  case  (Baumfe's 
"I^ehrbuch  der  Zahnheilkunde,'*  page  68, 
1877)  according  to  which  a  man  fifty- 
four  years  of  age  is  said  to  have  had  ^1 
his  deciduous  teeth. 

Wedel  writes  (in  his  "Pathologie  der 
Zahne,"  1870,  page  76)  that  cases  of 
total  absence  of  the  permanent  teeth  are 
very  rare. 

Linderer  ("Zahnheilkunde,"  page  137) 
knew  a  lady  sixty  years  of  age  who  had 
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never  erupted  any  teeth.  A  careful  es- 
amination  of  her  mouth  absolutely  con- 
firmed her  statement. 

J.  Tomes  has  ^iven  a  description 
of  one  or  two  eases  of  the  same  kind ; 
but  in  his  own  practice  never  met  with 


F.  Carabelli  ("Anatomic  dea  Munde>." 
page  12i)  had  never  met  with  such  a 
case,  and  was  of  the  opinion  that  vhile 
the  total  absence  of  permanent  teeth  U 
a  |>ossibIe  phenomenon,  it  is  bv  no  mean* 
a  probable  one. 


Fig.  2. 


any  individual  who  from  the  begin- 
ning was  destitute  of  all  the  permanent 
teeth. 

S.  H.  Guilford  (Den'tal  Cosmos,  vol. 
XXV,  page  113)  describes  a  case  of  total 
absence  of  the  })ermanent  teeth,  but  the 
patient  was  not  examined  by  means  of 
the  Roentgen  rays,  as  this  case  antedates 
the  discovery  of  radiography. 


G.  Port,  Heidelberg  (Correspondenz- 
hlait  fur  Zahnheilkunde,  1902,  page 
197)  reports  a  case  of  so-called  congeni- 
tal absence  of  the  permanent  dentition, 
but  as  the  jaw  was  only  partially  radio- 
graphed, and  as  in  addition  it  supported 
three  deciduous  teeth,  it  did  not  fnllv 
demonstrate  the  conditions  as  reported 
bv  the  author. 
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THE  WRITER  8  PATIENT. 

On  November  28,  1906,  Mr.  X.,  twen- 
ty-five years  of  age,  called  at  my  clinic 
in  order  to  haye  complete  upper  and 
lower  dentures  made,  declaring  that  he 
had  never  erupted  any  of  his  permanent 
teeth.  The  deciduous  teeth  had  devel- 
oped somewhat  defectively.  When  a  boy 
he  lost  the  lower  deciduous  teeth,  each 
tooth  becoming  loose,  and  gradually 
looser,  until  it  fell  out.  The  same  process 


angle  was  about  90^  (Fig.  1.)*  The' 
upper  alveolar  process  was  reduced  to  a 
small  ridge;  nowhere  was  exostosis  or 
similar  evidence  of  a  formerly  existing 
inflammation  to  be  detected. 

Before  obtaining  the  radiograph  (Fig, 
2)  a  plaster  cast  was  taken  of  the  lower 
and  upper  jaws,  in  which  only  the  decid- 
uous teeth  that  remained  are  to  be  seen; 
these  teeth  were  afterward  extracted  and 
carefully  inserted  in  the  plaster  cast. 
(See  Fig.  3.) 


Fio.  3. 


occurred  in  the  maxilla,  but  not  to  such 
a  marked  degree,  for  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen he  still  had  a  few  left,  and  at  the 
examination  five  deciduous  teeth  were 
found.  Their  shapes  could  easily  be  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  the  permanent 
ones,  on  account  of  the  former  being 
worn  down  and  presenting  a  dull  appear- 
ance, being  tiny  in  size,  with  a  bluish 
tinge,  and  with  less  translucence  than 
the  permanent  ones.  The  gums  had 
greatly  receded,  but  otherwise  the  mu- 
cous membrane  was  normal.  The  teeth 
were  extracted,  and  the  roots  were  found 
to  be  partly  resorbed.  The  upper  and 
lower  jaws  were  senile  in  appearance ;  the 
alveolar  process  in  both  jaws  was  com- 
pletely atrophied,  but  the  mandibular 


The  profile  view  of  the  patient  shows 
very  distinctly  that  the  lower  teeth  oc- 
clude far  out  beyond  the  upper  ones; 
the  mandible  protrudes  considerably,  and 
during  mastication  the  patient  gives  the 
impression  of  being  an  old  man,  instead 
of  a  man  at  the  most  vigorous  period  of 
life.    (See  Fig.  4.) 

The  patient  said  that  he  weighed  about 
eight  pounds  at  birth,  and  that  he  had 
been  bom  without  finger-  or  toe-nails. 
His  mother  is  said  to  have  been  quite 
well  during  the  whole  period  of  gesta- 
tion ;  she  was  delivered  normally,  and 


*  For  the  illustrations  we  are  indebted  to 
Dr.  Kuhn  Faber.  director  of  the  Roentgen 
clinic  at  the  Royal  Frederick  Hospital. 
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suffered  from  no  post-partum  accident. 
She  has  never  had  abortions  or  stillbirthB, 
and  both  parents  declare  that  neither  of 
them  was  ever  afflicted  with  disease  of  a 
malignant  nature,  such  as  syphilis  or  tu- 
berculosis. 

During  infancy  the  patient  was  very 
tiny  and  anemic ;  although  slow  of  devel- 
opment he  was  otherwise  healthy.  He 
had  been  of  a  somewhat  reserved  dispo- 


the  influence  of  heredity  must  be  entirely 
excluded. 

As  mentioned  above,  Magitot  also  will 
not  admit  the  possibility  of  all  the  per- 
manent teeth  failing  to  appear  in  the 
absence  of  a  definite  pathologic  cause 
during  intra^uterine  life  or  after  birth, 
unless  and  until  a  case  of  the  kind  hu 
been  conclusively  proved  by  proper  scien- 
tific investigation. 


FlQ.  4. 


FlQ.  B. 


sition^  and  had  had  the  measles  and 
whooping-cough  at  the  age  of  two  years 
and  diphtheria  at  the  age  of  eight.  The 
three  attacks  of  illness  ended  in  recovery 

without  complications.  As  to  destructive 
diseases  of  the  jaws  he  could  not  give  any 
information.  As  the  anamnesis  covering 
the  period  of  the  patient's  infancy  in- 
cludes the  measles  only,  and  as  the  attack 
from  which  he  suffered  had  run  a  nor- 
mal course,  the  probable  cause  of  the 
complete  absence  of  the  permanent  teeth 
must  be  attributed  to  a  developmental 
disturbance  of  some  kind  during  the 
fetal  period,  although  which  particular 
one  it  as  yet  remains  impossible  to  deter- 
mine. Aa  the  patient's  family  history 
does  not  include  another  similar  case. 


In  the  case  here  reported  by  the  writer 
the  X-ray  has  clearly  proved  (see  Fig. 
2)  that  neither  the  germ?  of  the  pema- 
nent  teeth  nor  the  teeth  tliein^elves 
to  be  found  in  the  jaws. 

The  remarkable  improvement  in  the 
patient's  appearance  after  the  insertion 
of  upper  and  lower  artificial  dentures  is 
clean^  diown  in  Fig.  5. 


It  must  be  admitted  that  the  remtiiv- 

ments.of  investigation  so  strictly  sdbend 
to  by  Magitot  have  not  been  compfetd^ 
carried  out  in  this  ca-v..  bui.  ;i5  will  be 
seen  from  the  above,  it  was  impossible  to 
institute  a  more  careful  inquiry  concern- 
ing the  etiology  of  caae, 
sideration.  jj« 
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SUBGICAIi  TBEATMKNT  OF  A  DEFOBMED  UAXIIjIjA. 


Br  Dr.  W.  8.  DATHSHPORT,  Paris,  Fmmee. 


(Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Dental  Club  of  Paria,  held  in  March  1906.) 


FIG.  1,  A,  shows  in  the  facial  expres- 
sion the  mouth  of  a  girl  sixteen 
years  of  age,  the  subject  of  the  case 
of  maxillary  protrusion  to  be  described. 

The  four  upper  front  teeth  had  been 
cut  off  by  a  former  dentist,  and  replaced 
by  artificial  ones  supported  on  a  plate. 
Nearly  all  of  the  teeth  above,  and  the 
posterior  teeth  below,  were  in  a  deplor- 
able state  of  decay.  The  upper  teeth 
were  so  prominent  and  elongated  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
lips  to  conceal  the  teeth  and  purple  gums, 
even  when  the  jaws  were  at  rest. 

It  having  been  decided  that  any  ortho- 
dontia,  procedure  that  might  be  resorted 
to  would  be  insufficient  to  bring  about  the 

Fig.  2. 


necessary  changes,  a  surgical  intervention 
was  resorted  to  in  the  following  manner: 


Fio.  1. 


Cocain  in  one  per  cent,  solution  was  in- 
jected freely,  and  all  the  tissues  of  the 
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anterior  portion  of  the  mouth  (Fig.  1,  a) 
were  resected  in  the  direction  of  the 
dotted  line  shown  in  the  lower  cast  in 
Fig.  2.  All  of  the  upper  teeth  were  ex- 
tracted except  the  canines  and  second 
molars,  which  were  cut  down  in  order  to 
lower  the  bite.  The  bones  between  the 
teeth  and  outer  plate,  as  well  as  the  gums, 
were  cut  away  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
patient  in  smiling  did  not  show  the  gums. 
(See  Fig.  B.) 


Nearly  all  of  the  inner  plate  and  the 

gums  in  that  region  were  left  intact; 
also  that  part  of  the  canine  roots  above 
the  smiling  line.  The  roots  were  re- 
tained to  preserve  the  necessary  contour 
of  the  face,  and  were  protected  with  goli 

The  teeth  were  replaced  with  a  simple 
suction  gold  plate.   (Fig.  3.) 

Fig.  1  at  A  shows  the  facial  expression 
before  the  operation,  and  at  b  and  o 
afterward. 


APPENDIX  TO  ARTCCIiE  OIX  *«FACIAIj  INHABUONIBtt.*^* 


By  ALPRED  P.  ROGERS,  D.D.8.,  Boaton.  X»mm. 


IT  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  under- 
taking the  practice  of  orthodontia 
our  ideals  must  be  pursued  with  con- 
tinued and  painstaking  effort.  Even 
then  it  is  quite  true  tiiat  we  often  fail 
to  approximate  what  has  been  set  be- 
fore us  as  a  standard;  but  these  failures 
need  not  discourage  us,  because  they 
are  often  due  to  some  untoward  condi- 
tion which  in  years  to  come  may  be  easily 
avoided  by  public  or  professional  educa- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  we  not  infre- 
quently reach  the  ideal  and  secure  beau- 
tiful and  permanent  results,  not  alone  in 
relation  to  type,  but  in  occlusion  as  well. 

However,  in  recognizing  that  the  pit- 
falls and  dangers  in  our  practice  are 
many,  it  is  essential  that  we  strive  in 
every  way  in  order  that  our  knowledge 
may  be  clear,  broad,  and  well  defined. 
Therefore,  it  seems  that  the  study  of  type 
must  occupy  much  of  our  attention,  as  it 
undoubtedly  has  an  intimate  relation- 
ship with  our  work  and  should  be  clearly 
comprehended.  In  fact,  the  more  we 
study  it  the  more  clearly  are  we  directed 
toward  the  idea  that  early  treatment  of 
malocclusion  is  an  essential  desideratum. 

An  idea  which  has  been  prevalent,  but 
which  is  fortunately  disappearing,  is 
that  all  faces  which  come  under  our 


treatment  should  be  made  to  confonn  to 
given  lines — notably  of  the  Greek  type. 
A  very  superficial  study  will  soon  cod- 
vince  one  of  the  folly  of  trviDg  to  con- 
form to  tliis  rule,  because  we  know  Ehat 
tliere  are  many  types  of  faces,  and  that 
the  Greek  is  but  one  of  them.  More  es- 
pecially here  in  America,  where  ffe  have 
no  uniformity  of  type  because  of  the  in- 
termingling of  races,  it  is  seldom  thit 
we  see  a  purely  Roman  or  Greek  profile. 
With  us  they  are  more  often  found  in 
combination.  Therefore,  in  the  conw- 
tion  of  malocclusion  of  the  teeth  and  the 
re-establishment  of  harmonions  fsdal 
lines  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the 
particular  type  to  which  the  individul 
may  belong.  Figs.  1  and  2  repreaent  the 
Greek  and  Roman,  while  Figs.  3  and  4 
represent  true  American  types — true  b^ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  normal  occlusion  is 
present  in  each  case. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  I  cannot 
show  a  large  collection  of  types,  bat  in 
my  search  for  the  ideal  I  have  been  un- 
fortunate in  not  being  able  to  find  trne 
types  of  various  nationalities  on  account 
of  the  prevalence  of  malocclusion,  which 
is  very  frequently  due  to  the  loss  of  per- 
manent teeth  by  extraction. 

After  considering  this  question,  t 
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think  it  will  be  agreed  that  it  is  not 

the  office  of  the  orthodontist  to  endeavor 
to  conform  the  faces  which  come  under 


do  with  the  size  and  shape  of  the  den- 
tal arches  and  the  contour  of  the  facial 
bones. 


Fio.  I. 


Fiu.  2. 


his  influence  to  any  given  t3'pe,  but  that 
his  mission  is  that  of  restoration  of  the 
fac-e  to  its  original  outlines. 

In  all  true  types  of  faces  tlie  mesio- 
distal  relation  of  the  arches  must  be 
characteristic  of  the  type  of  face  under 


Via.  3. 


DISTINCTIVE  AltNOIi.MAL  TYPES. 

ilitlierto  we  have  been  c-onsidering  the 
n;)rmal ;  but  there  are  fast  appearing 
among  us  types  which  we  may  consider 
abnormal,  and  with  which  we  are  more 
directly  concerned.  These  types  are  the 
product  of  disease,  heredity,  accident,  and 
environment,  and  in  each  case  occlusion 
is  imperfect.   In  some  localities  these  ab- 


FlG.  4. 


'41 


treatment,  and  in  our  search  for  racial 

or  national  types  this  fact  must  not  be 
overlooked.  All  types  carry  with  them 
certain  general  characteristics,  and  are 
in  turn  modified  by  what  we  may  term 
the  temperamental  types,  which  have  to 


normal  variations  have  become  so  fre- 
quent that  an  artist  in  representing  types 
of  American  faces  unwittingly  produced 
a  number  of  profiles  exactly  character- 
istic of  those  suffering  from  distal  oc- 
clusion.  This  incident  goes  to  show  very 
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clearly  that  among  certain  classes  of  our 
population  distinctive  abnormal  types  are 
fast  appearing.    These  types  are  very 


a  higher  plane  in  the  results  of  treat- 
ment, I  would  sug^t  that  fundamen- 
tally the  non-extraction  ist  is  correct,  and 


Fio.  s. 


often  found  to  be  due  to  the  extraction 

of  teeth — particularly  the  lower  first 
molars — and  also  to  some  forms  of  mal- 
occlusion. 

The. dentist  has  indeed  an  important 
task  before  him,  and  in  order  that  types 
the  strongest  and  most  beautiful  shall 


Fio.  6. 


ii'J 


be  preserved  it  is  necessary  that  the  ex- 
traction of  teeth  shall  be  done  away  with, 
and  that  the  dental  arches  sliall  be  made 
to  harmonize  in  size,  shape,  and  mesio- 
distal  relation,  and  that  this  shall  be 
done  at  the  period  at  which  the  facial 
bones  may  be  molded  to  their  proper  con- 
tour. To  those  whose  tenacity  to  old 
methods  prompts  them  to  be  critical 
of  the  views  of  those  who  today  seek 


that  if  all  cases  were  undertaken  early 
enough,  and  properly  treated,  we  would 
hear  no  suggestion  of  large  teeth  and 


FiQ.  7. 


small  jaws.  I  may  also  suggest  to  them 
that  they  seek  the  causes  of  non-develop- 


Fio.  8. 


ment  of  the  facial  bones  before  settling 
down  to  the  opinion  that  such  conditions 
are  pre-natal,  and  that  Nature  somehow 
or  other  has  erred ;  reminding  them  alao 
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that  it  is  during  the  early  period,  when 
the  arches  are  increased  in  shape  and  size, 
that  the  facial  bones  are  developed. 

Our  ideals  of  beauty  may  vary,  and 
we  must  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that,  with 


hoped  will  be  speedily  overcome  by  edu- 
cation, is  postponement  of  treatment  until 
the  bony  development  is  almost  or  quite 
qomplete.  The  stimulated  growth  which 
takes  place  after  and  during  treatment 


Fio.  9. 


certain  exceptional  forms,  Nature,  un- 
hampered, produces  types  uniformly 
beautiful,  strong,  or  desirable.  It  is 
only  in  the  presence  of  abnormal  forces 
that  these  types  become  distorted  and 


of  these  cases  is  not  always  sufficient  ti> 
make  up  for  the  lost  years,  and  the  re- 
establishment  of  correct  type  is  made  im- 
possible, because  in  order  to  produce  a 
type  to  which  a  particular  individual 


Fio.  10. 


midshapen.  It  is  therefore  to  my  mind 
quite  correct  to  assert  that  the  extraction 
of  teeth  means  the  destruction  of  type, 
and  it  is  a  huge  responsibility  for  any 
man  to  set  his  standard  of  beauty  against 
the  "adjusted  harmony  of  creation.'* 

In  the  production  of  the  ideal,  one 
of  the  handicaps,  which  it  is  confidently 


may  belong,  it  is  not  only  necessary  to 
place  the  teeth  in  normal  relation,  but 
also  to  induce  the  proper  degree  of  bony 
development  that  will  produce  a  suitable 
facial  contour.  This  one  {inclusive  fact 
explains  some  of  our  failures  from  an 
rathetic  standpoint. 

Now,  the  only  remedy  lies  in  the  early 
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recognition  of  malocclusion  and  its 
timely  and  correct  treatment.  It  is  use- 
less for  the  orthodontist  to  expect  to 
produce  regular  hues  in  all  subjects.  He 
must  be  content  with  the  salvation  of  in- 


be  understood  to  mean  complete  regu- 
larity. Harmony  means  bdance,  and 
must  not  be  taken  to  mean  conformity  to 
the  face  of  an  Apollo  or  any  artistic  ideal. 
.\ny  influence  during  childhood  whicli 


FlO.  11. 


Fig.  12. 


Fig.  13. 


Fig.  14. 


Fio.  IS 


dividual  characteristics.  These  may  not 
be  beautiful,  but  they  may  be  strong 
and  desirable.  All  we  should  seek  is  the 
correction  of  the  abnormal  and  the  pre- 
servation of  the  type. 

WftAT  "harmony"  implies. 

We  often  speak  of  harmony  in  the 
facial  lines,  but  by  this  we  should  not 


produces  malocclusion  of  the  teeth  must 
also  result  in  the  destruction  of  type,  not 
alone  because  of  the  malocclnBion,  bat 
also  because  of  the  under-development  of 
the  facial  bones.  These  influences  miKt 
be  carefully  guarded  against,  and  when 
manifest  should  l)e  corrected  at  tlie  ear- 
liest possible  age,  in  order  that  nonna! 
development  may  not  be  in  the  least  in- 
terfered with. 
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Fig.  5  is  given  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  study,  and  shows  very  clearly  the 
marked  difference  a  very  slight  mesial 
or  distal  movement  of  the  mandible  pro- 
duces upon  the  facial  lines.  The  central 
figure  represents  an  artistic  ideal,  while 
that  upon  the  left  shoTS  a  variation  by 
the  shortening  of  the  mandible  one  line ; 
and  that  upon  the  right,  a  lengthening 
of  the  mandible  by  one  line.  In  other 
respects  the  three  heads  are  identical, 
and  with  this  slight  change  each  presents 
a  marked  difference  from  the  original. 
This  idea  is  to  show  that  but  slight  varia- 
tion is  required  to  produce  a  marked 
change  in  the  appearance  of  the  entire 
face. 

In  Fig.  6  we  are  shown  inharmony  in 
the  facial  lines  and  contour  of  a  very 
young  child,  brought  about  by  maloc- 
clusion of  the  deciduous  teeth  and  lack 
of  development  during  that  all-impor- 
tant period  of  growth,  being  directly  in 
consequence  of  the  appearance  of  ade- 
noid growths  at  the  age  of  two  yeara.  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  emphasize  the 
necessity  for  early  removal  of  any  nasal 
obstruction,  because  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  as  the  result  of  its  presence  the 
development  of  the  face  is  retarded, 
malocclusion  being  in  consequence  made 
inevitable,  and  the  facial  lines  of  the 
child  becoming  distorted  and  misshapen. 

In  Fig.  ?  we  see  normal  development 
of  a  deciduous  denture  taking  place.  In 
this  case  normal  breathing  was  always 
'present,  and  the  normal  development  of 


the  anterior  segment  of  the  upper  arch 
is  easily  discerned.  This  figure  represents 
a  case  of  a  child  six  years  of  a^,  and 
the  interstitial  growth  is  manifest  by 
the  separation  of  the  six  anterior  teeth. 
While  in  this  figure  the  beginning  of  the 
interstitial  growth  is  represented,  at  the 
present  time  it  is  much  more  noticeable. 

In  Fig.  8  is  represented  a  case  of 
development  of  the  upper  arch  which 
cannot  fail  to  impress  one  with  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  growth  which  must  have 
taken  place  in  the  facial  bones  as  a  di- 
rect consequence  of  this  operation.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  know  that  at  a 
point  one-half  inch  from  the  gingival 
border  of  the  first  bicuspids  the  vault  of 
the  original  model  measured  0.35  inch. 
Measurements  taken  at  the  same  point 
after  the  operation  showed  a  measure- 
ment of  over  0.70  inch,  proving  beyond 
all  question  that  in  the  widening  of  the 
arch  the  teeth  were  not  tipped,  and 
the  apices  did  not  remain  in  their 
former  position,  but  were  carried  far  be- 
yond by  the  influence  of  increased  bony 
development  and  the  action  of  the  in- 
clined planes.  The  facial  development 
accompanying  this  expansion  is  very  un- 
usual, and  I  r^et  that  it  is  not  my 
privilege  at  this  time  to  show  it  to  you. 

The  remaining  figures  will  give  an  op- 
portunity for  the  study  of  improvement 
in  facial  lines  and  restoration  of  type 
which  have  taken  place  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  occlusion  accompanied  by  in- 
creased bony  development. 
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OUB  OIiB  BTAITD-BTS. 


B7  Dr.  BDWIH  WHITFORD,  WeatCFly*  R.  I. 


(Bead  bsfore  the  Connacttcat  State  Dental  Association  at  its  mnnaal  meeting, 
held  at  New  London,  Conn.,  April  16,  1907.) 


WE  all  know  what  an  amalgam  fill- 
ing is — or  what  it  should  be.  We 
myst  know  the  uses  of  cement  in 
combination  with  amalgam,  and  very 
probably  all  of  us,  by  employing  the  lat- 
ter, have  restored  teeth  to  their  normal 
occlusion  and  usefulness.  Inasmuch  as 
the  few  ideas  expressed  in  this  paper 
are  along  this  line,  I  cannot  claim  that 
they  are  absolutely  new,  although  I  be- 
lieve I  carry  the  idea  of  restoration  some- 
what farther  than  usual ;  and  as  I  found 
out  the  method  for  myself,  I  call  it  new. 

Let  us  take  for  our  example  a  badly 
broken-down  molar,  with  the  crown  and 
walla  nearly  or  quite  gone.  If  we  are 
inspired  with  an  ethical  suggestion,  it  is 
to  restore  such  a  tooth  to  its  natural  use- 
fulness. How?  And  here  arise  two  con- 
flicting ideas — as  to  whether  it  shall  be 
a  gold  crown  or  an  entire  restoration  by 
filling.  Perhaps  the  gold  crown  is  sug- 
gested by  the  patient  under  the  impres- 
sion that  it  will  wear  well,  and  the  den- 
tist may  second  the  idea  because  it  will 
please  the  patient;  perhaps  there  is  a 
feeling  of  security  on  the  part  of  both 
dentist  and  patient  that  the  work  will 
endure  because  the  carious  crown  will  be 
entirely  covered  up — and  right  here  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  should  prefer  to  call 
it  buried,  for  only  too  often  the  crown 
becomes  a  sepulcher. 

On  a  tooth  which  is  broken  down  to 
the  gingival  margin,  a  gold  crown  can- 
not be  placed  to  stay  without  either  gin- 
givitis, pericementitis,  or  death  to  the 
pulp  resulting  therefrom.  That  is  not 
permanence. 

Suppose  it  is  a  doubtful  tooth  so  far  as 
the  health  of  the  pulp  is  concerned.  You 
cannot  consistently  test  it  for  a  gold 
crown,  for  many  times  a  pulp  that  will 


thrive  imder  certain  filling  materials  will 
die  under  a  gold  crown,  because  it  is 
buried  and  ought  to  t>e  dead.  I  have 
known  of  cases  where,  as  a  precaotion 
against  this  possibility,  a  tooth  has  beeo 
devitalized.  Against  this  practice  I  mnst 
enter  my  protest. 

Enough  for  the  golden  sepulcher ! 
What  shall  be  done?  Build  the  crown 
up.  How?  An  inlay?  Perhaps,  bnt, 
gentlemen,  if  I  were  obliged  to  sp^  on 
inlays  I  should  not  be  here,  for  there  are 
too  many  of  our  learned  brothers  who 
have  forgotten  more  than  I  shall  ever 
know  upon  that  subject.  Remember  alao 
that  this  may  be  a  tooth  without  a  nil, 
and  from  my  unenlightened  position  it 
occurs  to  me  that  there  is  always  a  line 
of  cement  exposed  in  inlay  work,  which, 
if  we  try  to  avoid,  results  in  more  or 
less  inaccuracy  and  guesswork. 

I  am  aware  that  quite  a  number  of 
dentists  would  stake  their  reputation  aa 
the  porcelain  and  gold  inlay.  Donbtless 
they  have  the  best  of  reasons  for  their 
opinion,  and  I  admit  that  in  certain  cases 
the  inlay  will  answer  the  purpose  admir- 
ably. From  an  esthetic  point  of  view  a 
porcelain  inlay,  perfect  in  its  color,  is 
often  indicated  for  anterior  teeth,  even  if 
it  must  be  replaced  within  six  montiis. 
but  for  molars — and,  in  cases  where  tber 
are  not  exposed  to  view,  bicuspids— 
which  are  to  be  restored  permanently,  1 
employ  that  which,  for  want  of  a  bet- 
ter name.  I  call  an  amalgam  crown,  ffe 
have  all  seen,  and  perhaps  all  of  os  btfe 
removed,  a  splash  of  amalgam  from  the 
caviiy  of  a  tooth,  made  to  stay  in  positioa 
by  some  most  barbarous  pits  and  under- 
cuts, with  caries  as  the  ever-present  and 
accompanying  feature.  To  such  a  use 
of  amaleam  we  are  unanimously  oppowd. 
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If  the  tooth  be  BensitiTe,  the  vitality 
of  the  pulp  is  (first  thoroughly  tested.  If 
the  pulp  be  infected,  I  treat  it  or  de- 
vitalize it,  although  if  the  pulp  be  nearly 
exposed  but  covered  with  healthful  den- 
tin, I  cover  the  floor  with  a  non-irritating 
lining  of  cement.  In  order  to  test  the  vi- 
tality of  the  pulp  I  insert  a  soft  gutta^ 
penma  filling,  and  if  the  tooth  remains 
comfortable  for  one  or  two  weeks  no  fear 
need  be  entertained  of  anbsequeat  d^- 
culties  arising. 

After  removing  all  imperfect  tooth- 
structure  I  use  a  small  stone  or  disk  to 
bevel  the  walls  toward  the  gingival  mar- 
gin. I  then  fit  around  the  tooth  a  seam- 
less ramper  band,  snch  as  that  manufac- 
tured by  the  Bansom  &  Randolph  Go. 
By  annealing  the  band,  and  if  neces- 
sary beating  it  out  thin,  it  can  be  made 
to  fit  very  tightly,  and  can  easily  be 
stretched  to  conform  to  the  outline  of 
the  tooth.  I  usually  fit  the  cap  as  far 
under  the  gum  as  a  gold  crown  would  be 
carried — at  least  half  a  line.  I  do  so 
because  I  may  in  that  way  be  sore  that 
the  band  reaches  below  the  cavity,  thus 
insuring  stability  and  exclusion  of  moist- 
ure. A  mix  of  medium-setting  amalgam 
is  now  prepared,  which  should  be  dry  and 
crumbly  when  put  in,  except  the  first 
small  piece  or  two,  which  may  be  softer. 
For  covering  the  pulp  a  material  of  the 
nature  of  lodoformagen  cement  should  be 
given  the  preference,  as  the  zinc  oxy- 
phosphate  will  more  readily  adhere. 

The  fioor  of  the  cavity  and  the  inside 
of  the  walls — but  not  the  beveled  por- 
tion— are  lined  with  a  thin  layer  of 
quick-setting  cement.  I  wish  to  empha- 
size these  two  points,  because  I  notice 
that  most  failures  in  combination  fillings 
arise  from  the  use  of  too  much  cement. 
Gently  press  into  the  cavity  the  first  par- 
ticles of  amalgam.  If  any  cement  ex- 
udes, wipe  it  away,  and  with  it  any  ex- 
cess of  mercury.  There  is  no  need  for 
hurry  now,  if  the  tooth  can  be  kept  dry. 
The  cement  lining  is  next  covered  and 
the  pulp  protected.  Fill  in  with  the  al- 
ready hardening  amalgam  on  the  bevel 
next  to  the  band  with  considerable  pres- 
sure, causing  it  to  become  united  with 
the  first  amalgam,  and  fill  to  a  full  con- 


tour. If  convenient  to  both  patient  and 
operator,  the  band  is  removed  the  same 
day ;  if  not,  no  harm  can  come  from  wait- 
ing. Be  sure  that  the  amalgam  is  thor- 
oughly hard  before  removing  the  band, 
which  may  be  done  by  use  of  a  small 
stone  or  fissure  bur.  After  removing  the 
band  polish  off  the  excess  at  the  beveled 
margin  with  small  stones,  disks,  etc., 
burnishing  toward  the  gum.  Then  polish 
with  cuttlefish  dislts,  inspect  the  occlu- 
sion and  the  interstitial  spaces  once  more, 
and  otherwise  complete  the  operation. 

I  have  restored  many  teeth  in  this 
manner — some  after  devitalization,  some 
after  covering  the  pulp,  some  after 
and  some  without  testing  the  vitality  of 
the  pulp.  I  have  practiced  the  method 
for  nearly  four  yeara,  and  have  never  had 
a  tooth  die  or  an  amalgam  crown  break 
or  fall  off;  nor  for  any  reason  have  I 
been  asked  or  felt  obliged  to  remove  one, 
and,  if  I  were,  do  not  know  how  I  should 
do  it,  for  it  is  on  to  stay.  This  method 
is  quicker  than  an  inlay,  less  harassing 
to  the  patient,  stronger,  and  surer. 

In  regard  to  pulp-preservation,  while 
I  do  not  believe  in  trying  to  preserve  a 
naked  or  bleeding  pulp,  I  know  that  a 
cavity  can  be  excavated  to  almost  a  trans- 
parency over  the  pulp,  and  if  that  thin 
layer  of  dentin  be  normally  healthful  the 
pulp  can  be  preserved  by  use  of  a  proper 
covering.  But  as  this  is  not  a  disserta- 
tion on  so-called  "pulp-capping"  I  prefer 
to  leave  this  question  to  the  discretion  of 
the  operator,  although  I  am  convinced 
that  many  pulps  are  devitalized  uselessly 
because,  in  their  close  proximity,  conent 
is  looked  upon  as  a  d^troying  angel  in- 
stead of  a  means  of  grace. 

Perhaps  much  of  what  J  have  said  is 
old  to  you,  hence  the  first  part  of  my  re- 
marks. I  have  heard  descriptions  of 
matrices  in  connection  with  nearly  every 
kind  of  dental  work,  bui:,  so  far  as  I 
know,  parts  at  least  of  this  method  are 
original  with  me;  I  have  never  seen  it 
described  before ;  but  even  if  it  be  old — 
with  apologies  to  you  who  may  have  been 
bored — if  by  its  reiteration  I  succeed 
in  affording  to  some  of  my  confreres  the 
satisfaction  in  its  use  that  I  have  had, 
I  shall  be  fully  repaid  for  my  efforts. 
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BURNISHED  OOT^D  FIIiIiINGS. 


Bt  G.  H.  GRISWOLD.  nJi.n^  Hartford,  Comb. 


(Read  before  the  C'onnficticut  State  Dental  Association,  at  its  annual  meeting, 
held  at  New  London,  Conn.,  April  16,  1907.) 


IN  this  age,  when  so  manj  are  actively 
engaged  in  searching  for  new  means 
and  methods  to  accomplish  more  and 
better  work,  in  our  profession  as  in  all 
others,  we  should  ask  ourselves  repeat- 
edly, as  we  take  up  work  in  any  branch 
of  our  specialty,  Is  there  any  better  way 
or  method  of  making  this,  or  performing 
that?  AH  of  us  are  liable  to  fall  into 
ruts,  and  if  we  find  that  by  following 
certain  methods  good  results  have  been 
accomplished,  we  hesitate  to  set  them 
aside  unless  we  be  thoroughly  convinced 
that  others  are  better.  While  such  an  at- 
titude may  be  advisable,  nevertheless  we 
should  be  on  the  alert  for  "a  better  way," 
and  this  especially  applies  to  the  younger 
men  in  the  profession. 

Many  of  us  are  so  constituted  that  al- 
though we  may  listen  to  the  truths  that 
are  presented  to  us  over  and  over  again, 
they  will  have  little  or  perhaps  no  effect 
upon  us.  This  was  the  case  in  regard  to 
the  cohesive  gold  filling.  Twenty  years 
ago  we  placed  amalgam  on  soft  cement, 
used  as  a  cavity  lining,  with  good  results, 
which  practice  has  been  followed  more  or 
less  ever  since.  We  have  likewise  tried 
at  repeated  periods  to  place  gold  foil  in 
the  same  way,  but  with  results  not 
equally  as  satisfactory. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  Dr. 
Head  of  Philadelphia  at  the  meeting  of 
our  society  held  in  1905  (see  Cosmos, 
vol.  xlvii,  page  1322)  and  his  paper  con- 
tained thoughts  that  have  led  some  of  us 
to  action.  Since  then  I  have  tried  many 
ways  of  placing  gold  in  a  cavity  lined 
with  soft  cement,  and  possibly  some  of 
the  points  I  have  gained  and  which  have 
been  of  benefit  to  me,  may  prove  of  some 
interest  to  you.   If  they  shall  lead  any- 


one who  has  not  already  done  so  to  try 
the  method,  it  will  be  a  source  of  grati- 
fication to  the  writer,  for  he  fully  be- 
lieves that  the  adhesive  gold  filling  offers 
great  advantages  over  the  old  method  of 
inserting  gold. 

However,  if  the  method  be  faulty  or 
defective,  we  surely  want  to  know  it.  and 
sincerely  ask  for  a  free  discussion.  Some 
of  the  points  in  favor  of  inserting  a  fill- 
ing by  this  method  are : 

(1)  We  believe  it  to  be  a  thoroughly 
tight  filling,  and  one  which  better  sup- 
ports the  walls,  of  a  cavity,  in  many  cases 
lessening  the  need  of  ''extension  for  pre- 
vention." 

(2)  It  is  a  very  firm  filling,  as  it  ad- 
heres to  the  walls  as  well  as  being  re- 
tained mechanically. 

(3)  It  is  a  very  dense  filling,  as  none 
but  polished  surfaces  are  used  in  condens- 
ing the  gold. 

(4)  Its  insertion  is  much  easier  for 
the  patient,  as  the  mallet  is  not  neces- 
sary. 

(5)  It  is  much  easier  for  the  opera- 
tor, as  there  is  no  chance  for  ''rocking" 
and  much  less  strain  upon  the  eyes,  as 
larger  points  can  be  used. 

(6)  It  is  a  saver  of  time,  althourii  it 
requires  thoroughness  quite  as  mnoi  as 
does  any  other  filling. 

(7)  It  is  more  compatible  with  tooth- 
structure,  causing  less  thermal  irritation. 

Before  describing  the  technique  of  the 
method,  let  us  state  that  in  our  opinion 
the  secret  of  success  lies  wholly  in  the 
annealing  of  the  gold  and  the  proper  ap- 
plication of  the  required  degree  of  beat 

We  do  not  give  as  much  credit  to  tbe 
blued  burnisher  as  do  some,  for  althougb 
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a  burnisher  nicely  blued  and  highly  pol- 
ished by  a  skilful  instrument-maker  is 
used  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction,  a 
highly  polished  instrument  not  blued  will 
accomplish  the  same  results.  But  an 
electric  annealer  is  a  necessity  for  the 
best  results.  Let  us  quote  from  a  little 
pamphlet  issued  by  the  S.  S.  White  Den- 
tal Mfg.  Co.  on  "Moss  Fibre"  Gold  which 
is  to  the  point:  "Under  no  circum- 
stances should  the  careful  operator  an- 
neal this  or  any  other  form  of  gold  in 
an  open  flame.  That  open-flame  anneal- 
ing has  been  and  is  now  largely  used, 
and  that  good,  permanent  operations 
have  been  and  may  be  made  with  gold 
prepared  by  this  method,  is  undeniable ; 
but  nevertheless  such  a  practice  is  wrong. 
It  is  well  ascertained  that  this  same 
method  of  annealing  has  been  responsible 
for  many  failures.  It  is  unnecessary  at 
the  present  day  to  go  into  detail,  and 
show  why  the  annealing  of  gold  in  an 
open  flame  is  objectionable  and  unscien- 
tific; let  it  suflice  that  uniform  annealing 
is  practically  impossible,  and  that  a  con- 
taminated condition  of  the  gold  is  liable 
to  result." 

Annealing  upon  a  sheet  of  mica  is 
much  better  than  an  open  flame,  but  it  Ls 
far  from  being  equal  to  an  electric  an- 
nealer, as  the  gold  is  not  continuously  or 
evenly  heated. 

One  of  our  best  men — and  one  for 
whom  the  writer  has  great  respect — 
stated  that  he"discarded  the  electric  an- 
nealer because,  when  in  use,  if  the  an- 
nealer was  jarred  or  shaken  by  accident 
or  otherwise,  so  that  the  pieces  would 
come  in  contact,  they  would  adhere  so 
tightly  that  they  could  hardly  be  sepa- 
rated and  consequently  caused  much  an- 
noyance." It  is  true  that  if  the  pieces 
are  in  contact  they  will  unite  very  firmly, 
but  this  only  proves  that  the  cohesive 
properties  of  the  gold  are  brought  out 
to  a  great  degree,  more  so  than  by  any 
other  method  tried,  and  we  fully  believe 
that  our  friend  discarded  the  electric  an- 
nealer for  what  is  really  its  very  best  fea- 
ture. The  Custer  annealer  was  the  one 
chosen,  as  at  the  time  of  purchase  it  was 
recommended  as  the  best.  Othei^.  how- 
ever, may  be  just  as  good. 


The  method  which  follows  of  inserting 
an  adhesive  gold  filling  may  not  in  many 
points,  if  any,  depart  from  that  given  by 
others;  however,  we  will  give  it  in  detail: 

Prepare  the  cavity  and  its  margins  as 
your  judgment  may  indicate,  avoiding 
retaining  pits  and  deep  grooves  made 
with  an  inverted  cone  bur.  Make  under- 
cuts with  round  or  oval  burs,  and  as  shal- 
low as  will  be  suflScient  to  retain  the  gold 
without  the  use  of  cement,  experience 
having  taught  us  not  to  depend  wholly 
upon  the  adhesive  property  of  the  ce- 
ment, although  in  many  cases  it  would 
be  suflicient.  Select  instruments  with 
polished  surfajces  adapted  to  the  size, 
shape,  and  location  of  the  cavity.  In 
starting  the  filling  use  as  large  a  point  as 
you  conveniently  can,  and  one  adapted  to 
the  undercut  of  the  cavity,  for  it  will 
spread  the  gold  more  smoothly  and  there 
will  be  less  of  the  "evening-up"  process 
required  later.  Place  the  cylinders, 
rolled,  or  fiber  gold,  on  the  annealer;  if 
the  latter  form  be  the  one  selected,  cut 
OF  fear  it  in  pieces  of  various  sizes — ^none 
too  large,  however.  Turn  on  the  current 
and  by  the  time  the  cement  is  mixed  the 
gold  will  be  thoroughly  annealed.  In  se- 
lecting a  cement  for  lining  the  cavity 
take  one  that  is  **8ticky"  when  mixed 
sufficiently  thin  to  flow  quickly  and 
smoothly  over  the  floor  and  walls  of  the 
cavity.  Out  of  quite  a  number  tried,  T 
have  found  Ames'  quick-setting  gray 
to  be  the  most  satisfactory  for  the  size 
of  the  cavity  to  be  filled.  Mix  the  cement 
quickly  but  thoroughly,  carrying  it  to 
the  cavity  before  it  really  begins  to  set. 
A  double-end  bayonet-shaped  amalgam 
instrument  No.  2  of  E.  J.  Ladmore's  set 
is  a  good  one  for  the  majority  of  cavi- 
ties, of  course  using  the  larger  or  smaller 
end  according  to  the  size  of  the  particu- 
lar cavity  on  hand.  Do  not  use  a  steel 
spatula  in  mixing  the  cement,  as  it  is 
very  liable  to  leave  a  stain  that  will  show 
through  the  enamel  walls,  especially  if 
the  walls  be  thin. 

If  you  have  succeeded  in  placing  the 
cement  quickly  in  the  cavity,  wait  a 
few  seconds  until  it  begins  to  set;  then 
carry  the  fiber  gold  to  place,  press- 
ing it  well  into  the  groove,  and  if 
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necessary  holding  it  with  a  fine  point 
while  more  pieces  are  packed,  in  order 
that  the  attachment  to  the  cement  may 
not  be  disturbed  or  broken  until  the  floor 
and  walls  of  the  caTity  are  well  covered. 
Sometimes,  after  having  covered  the 
cavity  with  fiber  gold,  it  is  well  to  wait  a 
few  moments  in  order  to  allow  the  ce- 
ment to  harden  thoroughly  before  con- 
tinuing the  filling,  but  usually  the  heat 
from  the  gold  and  burnisher  hastens  the 
setting  sufficiently  to  prevent  any  delay. 

After  removing  any  overlapping  ce- 
ment, and  making  sure  that  the  margins 
are  free  from  it,  the  filling  can  be  con- 
tinued, using  fiber  gold  or  cylinders,  or 
both.  We  have  found  it  of  advantage  to 
use  both,  as  the  cohesive  property  of  the 
fiber  gold  seems  to  be  greater  than  that 
of  the  foil,  and  if  for  any  reason  the 
foil  does  not  unite,  by  placing  a  piece  of 
fiber  gold  cohesion  will  usually  be  re-es- 
tablished. After  the  first  layer  or  two 
of  fiber  gold  is  inserted,  cylinders  or  foil 
in  any  form  are  largely  used,  as  they 
may  be  burnished  to  place  more  smoothly, 
and  we  believe  more  solidly,  although  in 
the  "leveling  up"  process  fiber  gold 
spreads  more  readily,  and  is  therefore  of 
great  advantage.  We  prefer  foil,  es- 
pecially for  the  surface,  but  in  many 
cases  a  few  layers  of  rolled  gold  work 


beautifully  and  produce  a  fine  surface. 
In  placing  the  pieces  of  ^old  press  tliem 
gently  to  place  before  burnishing.  Tlu8 
prevents  dragging  and  displacing  the 
gold  before  the  attachment  is  made. 
Burnish  each  piece.  This  is  of  the  great- 
est importance,  as  a  dense  filling  cannot 
be  made  if  several  pieces  are  placed  and 
burnished  together.  Trim  and  polish  in 
the  usual  way. 

In  closing,  I  would  say  that  we  ban 
used  the  method  described  almost  wholly 
for  the  last  two  years ;  in  fact,  we  have 
had  occasion  to  use  the  mallet  bat  little 
in  that  length  of  time,  and  in  many  cases 
only  to  test  the  density  of  certain  fillings 
and  to  be  more  thoroughly  convinced  that 
we  were  producing  a  solid  filling.  We 
are  realizing  more  and  more  the  great  re- 
lief it  is  to  the  patient  to  be  freed  from 
the  blows  of  the  mallet,  and  tfae  conse- 
quent satisfaction  to  the  operator.  In 
the  two  years  we  have  had  opportxmiiy 
to  observe  many  of  the  fillings  inserted 
by  this  method,  and  are  more  and  more 
convinced  that  it  is  "a  better  way." 

As  we  depend  so  largely  upon  the  co- 
hesive properties  of  gold  in  this  method 
of  filling,  and  as  we  make  an  adhesive 
filling  by  the  use  of  the  cement,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  we  term  it  the  "Co-ad" 
method  of  filling. 


PUItF-MUHBOFICATION. 


Br  F.  M>  WILUS,  DJI.B.,  Itfeaoa,  N.  T. 


(Abstract  of  a  paper  read  at  the  forty-foarth  annnal  seuion  of  the  Snsquehuiw 
Dental  Auoelation,  Scranton,  Pa.,  May  21,  1907.) 


ALTHOUGH  pulp  -  mummification 
has  been  before  the  profession  for  a 
number  of  years,  it  has  not  been 
adopted  to  any  great  extent — because,  I 
think,  of  a  lack  of  thorough  understand- 
ing of  the  scientific  nature  of  the  opera- 
tion, and  a  failure  to  realize  the  enor- 
mous advantages  of  the  method,  as  well 
as  the  almost  universal  success  which  at- 
tends its  careful  execution. 


I  believe  in  and  practice  pressure  anes- 
thesia for  pulp-removal,  and  recommend 
it  for  all  straight-rooted  teeth;  but  it 
has  its  limitations,  and  there  are  man; 
cases  in  which  it  is  not  permissible.  The 
operator  who  asserts  that  he  removes 
every  portion  of  a  devitalized  or  anes- 
thetized pulp  in  the  bicuspids  and  molars 
either  is  self-deceived  or  fails  to  interpret 
conditions  accurately.    It  is  in  Aose 
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teeth — bicuspids  and  molars — where  it  is 
a  physical  impossibility  to  clear  to  the 
end  and  carefully  fill  the  root-canalB,  that 
the  procesB  of  mummification  is  indi- 
cated. 

The  formula  of  the  mummifying 
paste  consists  of  two  parts,  a  liquid  and 
a  powder.*  The  powder  contains  thymol, 
dried  alum,  zinc  oxid,  and  iodoform — of 
each  equal  parts.  The  liquid  contains 
glycerin  2  arama,  formaldehyd  5  drops 
(20  per  cent,  solution).  Mix  a  email 
quantity  for  each  case,  and  have  it  as  stifE 
as  can  be  handled  without  crumbling. 

First,  be  sure  the  pulp  is  alive.  The 
nervousness  of  the  patient  may  deceive 
us  as  to  the  condition  of  the  pulp,  and 
delude  us  into  applying  arsenic  to  one 
already  dead  or  dying.  Recently  I  un- 
covered a  pulp  and  it  bled  what  appeared 
to  be  arterial  blood,  but  on  closer  exam- 
ination I  found  that  the  pulp  was  devi- 
talized and  the  bleeding  was  coming  from 
a  so-called  'Islind"  abscess.  It  would 
have  been  a  serious  mistake  to  have  ap- 
plied arsenic  to  this  tooth. 

The  presence  of  pulp-stones  or  second- 
ary dentin  complicates  the  treatment 
somewhat,  and  is  a  condition  which  re- 
quires great  patience  and  careful  judg- 
ment to  conquer.  All  such  deposits  must 
be  entirely  removed  before  success  can 
attend  mummification. 

Second,  devitalize  the  pulp  with 
freshly  mixed  arsenous  acid,  iodoform, 
and  oil  of  cloves.  A  small  portion  of  th6 
arsenic  will  be  absorbed  by  the  pulp,  and 
being  one  of  the  best  preservatives  known, 
renders  the  process  of  mummification 
easier.  The  iodoform  acts  as  a  local  an- 
esthetic and  also  prevents  decomposition. 
The  oil  of  cloves  disguises  the  smell  of 
the  iodoform.  I  usudly  make  an  appli- 
cation to  an  exposed  pulp  and  seal  it  with 
temporary  stopping  or  cotton  dipped  in 
sandarac,  and  let  it  remain  about  a  week, 
and  sometimes  longer ;  then  drill  it  out  a 
little,  and  if  the  pulp  is  not  entirely  de- 

*[The  muniniiffiiig  paste  suggested  by  Dr. 
Theodore  Saderberg  of  Sydney,  Australia 
(see  Oosuos  November  1805,  page  022),  con- 
Bists  of  dried  alum,  thymol,  glycerol,  of  each 
me  dram;  and  zinc  oxid,  sufficient  quantity 
to  make  a  paste. — Ed.] 
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vitalized  I  make  another  application  for 
a  few  days.  Do  not  allow  the  patient's 
timidity  to  influence  you  to  over-treat  the 
pulp  with  arsenic,  for  if  the  arsenic 
should  penetrate  beyond  the  apex  the 
tooth  will  be  hopelessly  affected.  If  there 
be  any  possibility  of  danger  because  of 
the  arsenic  coming  in  contact  with  the 
gum  during  treatment,  first  cover  thai 
portion  of  the  gum  immediately  around 
the  tooth  with  a  pellet  of  cotton  dipped 
in  carbolic  acid;  then  apply  the  arsenic 
to  the  pulp  and  seal  the  cavity  as  usual. 
Carelessness  in  using  so  powerful  a  rem- 
edy as  arsenic  may  result  in  disastrous 
failure.  It  is  never  wise  to  apply  it  to 
an  inflamed  pulp.  First  reduce  the  in- 
flammation, then  the  devitalization  will 
be  practically  painless. 

Third,  drul  out  the  bulbous  portion  of 
the  pulp-chamber  and  a  short  distance 
into  the  larger  roots,  dry  with  warm  air, 
and  fill  this  chamber  with  the  mummify- 
ing paste.  Press  it  gently  into  place  with 
cotton,  flow  a  thin  layer  of  quick-setting 
cement  over  the  paste,  and  proceed  with 
the  permanent  filling. 

Caution:  Never  apply  mummifying 
paste  to  a  pulp  that  is  not  entirely  devi- 
talized, for  otherwise  there  will  be  severe 
neuralgic  pain  for  several  days.  Never 
apply  mummifying  paste  to  a  pulp  if  the 
tooth  is  even  slightly  sore  to  the  touch, 
but  first  treat  the  inflamed  pulp  with  oil 
of  cloves  for  a  few  days  if  found  neces- 
sary. 

Teeth  affected  by  exostosis  are  not  fav- 
orable cases  for  mummification, 

A  few  words  of  explanation  from  the 
U.  S.  Dispensatory  in  regard  to  the  drugs 
used  in  the  mummifying  paste  will  now 
be  in  order.  Thymol  is  obtained  by  re- 
frigerating the  oil  of  several  plants,  espe- 
cially of  thymus  vulgaris,  llius  causing 
it  to  crystallize.  In  composition  it  is  an- 
alogous to  creasote,  carbolic  acid,  and 
salicylic  acid.  It  unites  with  animal 
matter  to  prevent  putrefaction. 

Dried  alum  is  obtained  by  heating 
alum  until  it  is  completely  dehydrated. 
It  is  a  white  powder,  without  odor,  and 
of  sweetish  taste.  It  is  highly  astringent. 

Zinc  oxid  is  obtained  by  the  combus- 
tion of  metallic  zinc  and  is  a  white  pow- 
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der  without  taste.  It  is  astringent  and 
exsiccant. 

Iodoform  is  made  by  the  action  of  po- 
tassium carbonate  on  a  mixture  of  io^, 
alcohol,  and  water.  We  have  made  it  in 
the  office  by  way  of  experiment.  It  is 
anesthetic  in  its  action  and  prevents  sup- 
puration. No  less  an  authority  than  Dr. 
Eobert  Morris  of  New  York  asserts  that 
pus  will  not  form  in  the  presence  of  iodo- 
form. 

Glycerin,  which  is  made  by  the  action 
of  alkalis  on  fats  and  oils,  is  used  on  ac- 
count of  its  preservative  qualities  and 
stable  consistence. 

Formaldehyd  is  made  by  the  oxidation 
of  methyl  alcohol,  and  is  one  of  the  great- 
est preservatives  known,  being  used  ex- 
tensively in  embalming,  an  injection  of 
one  per  cent,  causing  the  body  to  harden 
without  undergoing  decomposition. 

When  these  ingredients  are  mixed  and 
applied  to  the  remaining  portion  of  a  de- 
vitalized pulp,  it  causes  the  latter  to  be- 
come more  or  less  hard,  dry,  and  of 
fiddle-string  consistence — in  other  words, 
it  is  mummified. 

In  some  cases,  after  a  few  years  the 
contents  of  the  root-canal  will  become 
semi-fluid,  without  exercising  any  dele- 
terious effect  upon  the  tooth  as  a  whole. 
If  a  tooth  with  a  mummified  pulp  should 
be  accidently  broken  off  in  after-years, 
exposing  the  canals,  these  canals  may  be 
cleansed  and  filled  without  further  treat- 
ment, the  mummifying  process  having 
rendered  them  thoroughly  aseptic. 

The  great  advantages  of  the  process  are 
at  once  apparent.  No  extensive  destruc- 
tion of  tooth-substance  is  required  to  gain 
access  to  the  root-canals,  and  it  is  per- 
fectly easy  to  operate  through  a  small 
opening  at  right  angles  to  the  canals. 
The  process  is  at  least  fifty  per  cent, 
easier  to  both  patient  Mid  operator  th'an 
is  the  usual  attempt  to  remove  the  entire 
pulp  and  fill  the  canals.  I  seldom  find 
it  necessary  to  apply  the  rubber  dam. 

If  mummification  should  fail  in  any 
case,  the  tooth  need  not  be  lost,  for  it 
would  he  perfectly  feasible  to  change  to 
the  usual  method  of  removing  the  con- 
tents of  the  canals  and  subsequently  fill- 
ing them. 


I  have  used  this  process  for  oearly 
eight  years,  in  more  than  three  hundred 
cases,  for  patients  in  all  conditioiis  of 
healtii,  varying  in  age  from  ten  to  sixty 
years,  and  have  only  a  few  partial  fail- 
ures to  report,  and  these  occurred  during 
my  early  experience.  In  one  case  I  had 
to  extract  a  bicuspid  after  mummifica- 
tion, because  I  was  careless  during  the 
preliminary  treatment,  the  gum  having 
been  badly  stung  with  arsenic.  In  tvo 
cases  I  applied  the  paste  before  the  pulp 
was  entirely  devitalized,  and  had  to  re- 
move the  paste  and  repeat  the  operation. 
In  another  case  there  was  considerable 
neuralgic  pain  in  a  lower  third  molar, 
which  persisted  for  several  days  before 
I  was  able  to  control  it. 

In  my  judgment  these  unimportant 
failures  do  not  militate  against  the  pro- 
cess to  any  great  extent. 

I  have  an  upper  right  second  molar 
in  my  own  mouth  which  was  treated  by 
mummification  over  a  year  ago,  and  it 
has  been  absolutely  comfortable  every 
minute  of  the  time  since. 

Dr.  N.  L.  Garling  of  Ithaca  has  used 
this  method  in  twenty-five  cases,  with 
complete  success  in  every  case. 

The  proper  treatment  for  pain  appear- 
ing in  a  mummified  pulp  a  day  or  two 
after  the  operation  is  to  apply  strong 
counter-irritants  to  the  gums,  and  to  ad- 
minister ammonol  in  ten-grain  doses.  In 
no  case  have  I  seen  any  tendency  to  ab- 
scess formation. 

Fulp-mummification  is  not  a  transient 
vagary  or  an  iridescent  dream  of  an  in- 
ventive mind  searching  for  something 
new  to  present  as  a  novelty  at  a  dental 
convention ;  but  rather  it  is  a  practical 
scientific  method,  worthy  of  adoption  by 
every  man  who  wants  to  do  the  best  thing 
for  his  patient  and  himself.  No  process 
in  dentistry  requires  finer  judgment  for 
its  proper  execution,  and  when  scientifi- 
cally performed  it  is  absolutely  definite 
and  completely  satisfactory. 

It  is  not  an  easy  scheme  for  the  in- 
dolent or  sloppy  workman,  but  it  is  « 
rational  method  for  the  conserrati^ 
progressive  man — who,  in  this  simplf 
manner  can  successfully  solve  <me  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  in  dentistry. 
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I  come  not  on  tMs  occasion  to  sing  you 
a  siren  song,  nor  to  lull  you  to  sleep  with 
the  proclamation  that  the  millennium  in 
dentistry  has  arrived,  but  I  come  rather 
to  stimulate  you  to  more  persistent  study 
and  earnest  investigation  a}ong  all  lines 


of  our  profession;  so  that  with  new 
discoveries,  more  skilful  manipulation, 
more  scientific  methods,  and  more  stren- 
uous efforts,  we  may  keep  in  the  van- 
guard of  the  progreffl  of  the  twentieth 
century. 


HTOIBinE  HAINTAINBD  DUBIITG  THE  FBOGBKB8  OF 
OBTHOBONTEA. 


Br  H.  CLAY  FERRIS,  DJ>.8.,  BroolElyii,  N.  Y. 


(Bead  before  the  Connecticut  State  Dental  Association,  at  its  annual  meeting, 
held  at  New  London,  Conn.,  April  10,  1907.) 


THE  maintenance  of  hygiene  of  the 
oral  cavity  during  t^  operation 
of  regulating  teeth  is  a  problem 
that  annoys  the  orthodontist,  the  usual 
method  of  cleansing  the  mouth  by  the 
vigorous  use  of  the  tooth-brush  and 
powder  being  impracticable,  as  it  fre- 
quently pulls  the  wires  off  and  thereby 
interferes  with  the  operation. 

Our  £eld  of  operation  is  one  of  low 
vitality,  owing  to  perverted  nature ;  nasal 
obstruction  is  present  in  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  cases,  rendering  mouth- 
breathing  a  necessity  and  producing  an 
abnormal  development  of  the  mucous 
tissue  of  the  oral  cavity  and  air-passages. 
The  antiseptic  qlialities  of  the  nasal 
mncoid  secretions  having  been  lost,  the 
air  passes  tlmmgh  the  mouth  and  enters 
the  lungs  laden  with  bacteria,  owing  to 
this  abnormal  action.  The  hypertrophy 
of  the  faucial  and  pharyuged  tonsils, 
usually  present  in  cases  of  orthodontia, 
renders  them  more  susceptible  to  the  at- 
tacks of  pathogenic  bacteria. 

The  physicu  condition  of  these  pa- 
tients, owing  to  this  abnormal  function- 
ing, renders  their  systems  less  able  to 
resist  attacks  of  bacteria  such  as  the 
diplococcus  pneumonise,  bacillus  diph- 
theriae,  etc.  The  accumulation  of  car- 
bohydrates and  proteid  substances  cling- 
ing  to  the  metallic  appliances,  both 


stationary  and  removable,  forms  the 
best  food  for  the  nourishment  of  oral 
bacteria;  and  these  mucoid  plaques  are 
removed  with  difficulty,  even  by  the  most 
careful  mechanical  means.  As  in  most 
mouths  fermentation  occurs  after  each 
meal,  even  in  the  absence  of  such  appli- 
ances, in  the  event  of  their  presence  and 
on  account  of  their  accumulating  ten- 
dencies the  fermentative  action  is  pro- 
portionately increased.  The  ferments^ 
tion  of  carbohydrates  results  in  the  pro- 
duction of  certain  acids,  among  which 
lactic  acid  is  the  most  important. 

The  decomposition  of  albuminoids  re- 
sults in  the  production  of  alkaline  end- 
products.  When  the  two  are  mixed 
with  the  products  of  fermentation  they 
produce  a  mild  acid  reaction,  which 
depends  partly  on  the  particular  form 
of  bacteria  acting  upon  the  mass  and 
partly  on  the  nature  of  the  food  and  the 
percentage  of  its  carbohydrate  contents. 
According  to  the  percentage  of  excess  of 
lactic  acid  formed  during  the  fermenta- 
tive action  of  certain  bacteria  on  the 
carbohydrates  in  the  mouth,  we  find  the 
pathological  conditions  of  the  mucous 
surfaces  increased,  as  a  hyperacid  condi- 
tion of  the  oral  secretions  proves  to  be 
one  of  the  irritating  causes  of  disease 
of  these  tissues  by  lowering  their  func- 
tional activity,  and  thereby  rendering 
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them  more  vulnerable  to  any  <form  of 
micro-organism. 

Can  we  afford,  in  our  effort  to  assist 
nature  to  establish  a  normal  occlusion, 
to  neglect  hygienic  precautions  during 
an  orthodontic  treatment  which  places 
in  the  oral  cavity  materials  which  fa- 
cilitate the  accumulation  and  growth  of 
these  organisms,  without  endeavoring, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  means  at  our 
command,  to  inhibit  their  reproduction? 
From  bacteriological  experiments  we 
learn  of  the  rapid  growth  of  these  bac- 
teria in  the  oral  cavity,  and  we  find  by 
clinical  experience  that  the  teeth  and  ap* 
liances  are  rapidly  covered  with  oleagi- 
nous substances  which  become  a  favor- 
able medium  for  their  development. 

The  antiseptic  qualities  of  the  copper 
used  in  some  orthodontic  appliances  we 
appreciate,  but  we  know  that  the  col- 
loidal copper  which  exercises  this  anti- 
septic action  is  given  off  only  while  the 
metal  is  polished  and  free  from  albu- 
minoid deposits.  Consequently,  when 
wires  containing  this  metal  are  not  sub- 
merged under  the  gum  tissue,  the  anti- 
septic action  ia  soon  lost,  and  therefore 
we  must  look  to  other  means  for  cleans- 
ing these  surfaces. 

Again,  in  the  adjustment  of  wire  liga- 
tures, even  in  the  most  skilful  hands,  the 
operator  is  apt  to  puncture  the  mucous 
tissue,  and  as  it  may  be  assumed  that 
these  wires  are — bacterid ogically  speak- 
ing— unclean,  we  are  liable  to  infect  the 
susceptible  subject.  We  have  but  few 
such  cases  on  record,  one  of  which — re- 
ported by  Dr.  J.  W.  Russell  to  the  Sec- 
ond District  Dental  Society  of  the  State 
of  New  York — was  of  tuberculosis  in  its 
most  virulent  form,  acquired  through  the 
use  of  a  septic  dental  scaler,  and  which 
resulted  in  the  death  of  the  patient.  The 
difficulty  of  tracing  these  infections  to 
the  hands  of  the  dentist  is  the  reason  for 
the  few  reports  of  this  character.  Simple 
methods  in  technique  can  to  a  large  ex- 
tent control  such  infections. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  that  the 
wire  furnished  us  by  the  dental  supply 
houses  is  sterile,  it  is  liable  to  become  in- 
fected by  handling.  The  wire  put  on 
the  market  by  Dr.  Edward  H.  Angle  will 


frequently  give  negative  bactmological 
results. 

A  bouillon  tube  was  infected  by  a  wire 
of  this  make  and  kept  in  an  incubator 
in  Seney  Hospital  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Dexter,  pathologist  of  the  institotion. 
Another  tube,  containing  some  of  the 
same  bouillon  infected  with  Berum  fiom 
a  septic  woimd,  was  introduced  into  the 
incubator  at  the  same  time  as  the  former, 
and  developed  a  culture  in  half  the  time. 
This  single  experiment  does  not  prove 
that  these  wires  are  invariably  sterile 
when  they  reach  our  hands,  and  as  the 
method  of  sterilizing  them  is  so  simple, 
we  should  certainly  assume  no  risk  of 
subsequent  infection. 

By  introducing  a  bundle  of  wires  into 
a  glass  tube  properly  corked,  we  may 
sterilize  the  contents  by  boiling  for 
twenty  minutes  in  a  saturated  solution 
of  sodium  carbonate  and  allowing  them 
to  remain  in  the  solution.  They  miy 
also  be  sterilized  by  exposing  them  to 
the  action  of  formaldehyd  gas  for  eight 
hours ;  or  by  allowing  them  to  remain  in 
a  colloidal  copper  solution  for  one  hour; 
or  by  subjecting  them  to  dry  heat.  By 
using  any  one  of  these  methods  we  may 
be  reasonably  sure  of  having  a  sterile 
product.  Each  method  has  its  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages.  The  preference 
should  be  given  to  that  of  dry  heat  or 
formalin,  as  these  do  not  tend  to  oxidize 
the  appliances. 

Our  field  of  operation  is  the  most  sep- 
tic of  any  in  the  body;  therefore  the  first 
step  in  the  technique  should  be  to  ren- 
der it  aseptic  so  far  as  is  possible,  ffe 
first,  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  mediani- 
cally  cleanse  the  teeth  with  a  frictional 
material,  and  then  spray  the  parts  with 
antiseptic  solutions  under  high  presBore. 
in  order  to  destroy  the  bacteria  present. 
We  have  numerous  antiseptic  agents  of 
varying  value,  from  which  we  may  select 
one  sumciently  powerful  to  meet  tiie  case. 
The  most  cleanly  patiente  naturally  pre- 
sent the  most  healthy  tissues ;  but  their 
susceptibility  to  infection,  owing  to  their 
general  systemic  condition,  must  be  taken 
into  consideration. 

To  prove  the  necessity  for  antiseptic 
treatment,  a  wire  that  had  been  worn. 
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three  weeks  was  taken  from  a  mouth 
which  had  received  no  prophylactic  care. 
It  was  gently  scraped  with  a  sterile 
platinum  loop,  with  which  a  bouillon 
culture  tube  was  inoculated,  the  wire  it- 
self being  placed  in  another  bouillon  tube. 
The  latter  developed  no  culture,  thereby 
proving  the  antiseptic  qualities  of  its 
composition,  as  the  surface  was  enabled 
to  give  off  colloidal  copper.  In  the 
former,  a  microscopical  slide  showed  the 
presence  of  bacilli,  diplococci,  and  micro- 
cocci. 

There  are  solutions  that  are  largely  al- 
kaline and  pleasant  to  the  taste,  with  lit- 
tle antiseptic  value;  but  the  patient's 
sense  of  taste  must  not  be  considered  to 
his  detriment.  The  solutions  which  are 
sufficiently  strong  are  not  particularly 
pleasant,  although'  this  may  partially 
be  controlled  with  flavoring  materials. 
There  are  two  drugs,  accepted  by  author- 
ities, which  we  may  employ.  The  first 
may  be  used  oi^  mild  conditions,  and  con- 
Biste  of  the  following: 

Q — Tricresol,  n\,  xxx; 

AqiuB  cinnamomi,   3  i^-  M. 
Sig. — To  be  used  in  spray  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  ns"  F. 

The  active  principle  of  this  solution  is 
the  tricresol,  the  oil  of  cinnamon  being 
used  to  disguise  the  disagreeable  taste. 
The  former  iS  a  clear,  white,  watery 
liquid,  having  three  times  the  disinfect- 
ing value  of  carbolic  acid,  and  being 
three  times  less  poisonous  and  less  caus- 
tic. It  is  composed  of  ortho-cresol 
thirty-five  per  cent.,  meta-cresol  forty  per 
cent.,  and  para-cresol  twenty-five  per 
cent.  In  bacteriological  experiments 
undertaken  by  Major  Walter  Reed, 
curator  of  the  Army  Medical  Museum  in 
Washington,  it  was  found  that  a  one  per 
cent,  somtion  of  it  accomplished  as  much 
as  a  four  or  five  per  cent,  solution  of  car- 
bolic acid.  It  is  particularly  valuable  for 
our  purpose,  as  it  is  active  in  fluids  rich 
in  albumin;  and  being  of  neutral  reac- 
tion, leaves  the  metallic  surfaces  bright. 
It  is  also  readily  soluble  in  aqueous  so- 
lutions. 

In  acute  conditions,  when  we  require 


a  stronger  antiseptic,  we  may  use  the 
following  solution: 

5 — ^lodin.  111,  xix; 

Potassii  iodidi,  it^xix; 
Aqiue  destillatse  ad  q.  a.  3  iv.  M. 
Sig. — ^To  be  used  in  spray  under  high  pret- 
sure  at  the  temperature  of  98°  F. 

The  antiseptic  value  of  iodin  has  been 
recognized  for  centuries,  but  the  value,  of 
any  antiseptic  is  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  in  which  it  can  he  used.  This 
agent,  in  its  powdered  form,  as  iodoform 
and  aristol,  is  a  standard  in  our  hospitals. 
It  has  a  quality  which  mercury  bichlorid 
does  not  possess — that  of  producing  the 
destruction  of  the  capsule  of  a  spore.  It 
has  been  recently  found  that  the  solution 
of  this  drug  becomes  more  potent  when 
potassium  iodid  is  combined  with  it,  the 
latter  agent  increasing  its  solubility. 
The  V.  S.  P.  published  in  1906  directs 
the  addition  of  potassium  iodid  to  all 
tinctures  of  this  drug.  The  solution  here 
recommended,  when  sprayed  in  the  oral 
cavity,  will  fix  and  stain  the  plaques  of 
bacteria  so  that  they  may  be  detected 
both  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  teeth  and 
on  the  appliances.  In  order  to  remove 
these  plaques  use  the  following  mixture : 

5 — Starch,  gr.xxxviij ; 

Aquffi  menth.  pip.,         5  iv; 
Oil  peppermint,  nixx. 
Mix  the  first  two  ingredients  and  let  stand 
for  five  minutes,  then  boil' five  minutes,  and 
then  add  the  flavoring. 

This  will  convert  the  iodin  into  an 
iodid  of  starch,  which  is  an  insoluble 
compound  which  tends  to  cut  mucoid 
substances,  and  when  washed  off  in  floc- 
culent  precipitate  from  the  surfaces  of 
the  teeth  and  appliances,  carries  with  it 
the  proteid  substances. 

To  decolorize  the  stain  thus  formed 
and  wash  off  the  precipitate  employ  the 
following  solution : 

S — Sodii  carb.,  gr.  xxxviij ; 

Aqun  gaultheriK, 
Olei  gaultheriv,     Tii,xxx.  M.. 
Sig. — To  be  used  at  the  temperature  of 
llfi"  F. 

Chemically  we  have  this  reaction : 
KI  +  61  +  SNajCOj  =  KI  +  NalO^ 
+  5NaI  +  3C0j,  starch  appearing  on 
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both  Bides  of  the  equation,  and  not  enter- 
ing into  the  chemical  reaction.  The  first 
two  solutions,  the  iodin  and  the  starch, 
are  united  to  form  an  iodid  of  starch, 
leaving  the  potassium  iodid  free ;  and  as 
we  find  potassium  present  in  our  normal 
saliva,  we  assist  nature  by  this  means  to 
dissolve  the  excess  of  mucin.  After  a 
treatment  as  here  outlined  we  may  be 
reasonably  sure  that  we  are  working  on 
a  sterile  tissue,  and  that  the  liability  to 
infection  in  our  patients  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

The  hands  should  be  sterilized  by 
brushing  with  a  sterile  brash  and  green 
soap,  subsequently  inmiersing  them  in  an 
antiseptic  solution — ^preferably  three  per 
cent,  camphenol — which  should  be  placed 
in  a  bowl  within  reach  of  the  opera- 
tor, in  order  that  he  may  free  his  hands 
of  mucus  during  the  work.  The  boiling 
of  pliers,  scissors,  and  carriers  during  the 
intervals  between  their  use  on  patients 
is  a  precaution  that  no  intelligent  oper- 
ator can  neglect.  Instrumente  such  as 
lancets,  scalpels,  broaches,  etc.,  may  be 
placed  in  glass  tubes  and  boiled  for 
twenty  minutes  in  a  saturated  solution  of 
sodium  carbonate,  and  placed  in  the  cabi- 
net ready  for  use  at  any  time. 

The  prophylactic  treatment  at  each 
visit,  once  a  week,  requires  but  ten  min- 
utes, and  the  results  are  remarkably  sat- 


isfactory. The  patient  is  directed  to  be 
particularly  careful  in  cleansing  tk 
mouth,  and  is  given  a  solution  as  follows: 

B — Hydronaphthol, 

Menthol,  aa  gr.xxx; 

Olei  ganltherue, 
Olei  caSBue,  Sm,Wi 
SptB.  vini  rect.,  Jx; 
Tinct.  capsici,  3j; 
Aqtue  destUlato  ad  q.  s.  3xx.  M. 
Sig.— Teupoonful  in  a  half-gius  of  hot 
water. 

This  is  to  be  used  twice  daily,  morning 
and  night,  and  in  acute  conditions  five 
times  oUiily,  holding  the  solution  in  the 
mouth  for  three  minutes.  A  mouth  thm 
cared  for  will  show  little,  if  any,  infisni- 
mation  even  in  the  presence  of  irritation, 
and  the  operator  may  feel  that  he  has 
done  all  in  his  power  to  protect  his  pa- 
tient. A  ligature  wire  which  had  been 
worn  in  the  mouth  for  one  week  under 
this  prophylactic  treatment  was  placed 
in  the  incubator,  and  at  the  end  of  three 
days  developed  a  negative  result.  While 
single  experiments  do  not  scientifcally 
prove  an  hypothesis,  your  essayist  offers 
this  practice  for  your  consideration. 

I  am  indebted  to  Bts.  T.  H.  Dexter, 
G.  E.  Hunt,  T.  W.  Brophy,  A  W.  Htr- 
lan,  and  to  Mr.  H.  U  Quick,  Jr.,  for 
many  of  the  facts  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  paper. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 


CONNIBOTIOUT  8TATB  DXNTAIi  ASSOCXATION. 


Anniial  ConTentlon,  New  Iiondon,  C!oim.,  April  16  and  IT*  1907* 


The  forty-third  annual  convention  of 
the  Connecticut  State  Dental  Association 
was  held  in  the  convention  hall  of  the 
Mohican  Hotel,  New  London,  Conn.,  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  April  16  and 
17,  1907. 


Tuesday — Morning  Sesaon. 

The  first  meeting  was  called  to  order 
on  Tuesday  morning  at  10  o'clock  by  the 
president,  Dr.  A.  W.  Crosby  of  New  I^n- 
don,  Conn. 
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The  first  order  of  business  was  the 
reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  ses- 
sion, which  was  on  motion  dispensed 
with,  on  account  of  their  having  appeared 
in  the  printed  Transactions,  a  copy  of 
which  had  been  sent  to  each  member  of 
the  society. 

The  president,  Dr.  A.  W.  Crosby,  was 
then  presented  with  a  very  beautifully 
engraved  gavel,  the  gift  of  the  members 
of  the  society.  Dr.  James  McManus  mak- 
ing the  presentation  address. 

Dr.  P.  T.  MuBLLESS,  Jr.  I  wish  to 
present  in  proper  form  the  following  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  1^-laws  of  the 

society,  which  I  presented  last  year,  and 
which  comes  up  for  final  action  at  this 
time: 

Rbsolved,  That  the  following  become  Ar- 
Uele  X  of  the  by-lmwi  ai  the  Oonneeticut 
State  Dental  AaaoeiaUon,  that  the  present 
Aitiele  X  be  made  Article  XI,  and  succeeding 
articles  be  renumbered  to  correBpond: 

•**Ko  doitiat  or  i^ydeian  who  is  not  a 
member  in  good  standing  in  his  own  local  or 
state  society  shall  present  either  a  paper  or 
dinie  before  this  asBociation,  or  take  active 
part  in  the  proceedings." 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Dr.  G.  0.  McLean,  Hartford,  pre- 
sented the  following  amendment  to  the 
by-laws  for  final  action  by  the  society, 
the  amendment  having  been  offered  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  association : 

BisOLvn),  That  Article  IV,  Section  1,  shall 
be  changed  to  read:  "Active  members  shall 
^gu  the  constitution  and  pay  an  admission 
fee  ai  three  dollars,  and  annual  dues  of 
three  dollars  in  advance." 

Dr.  Adams  moved,  as  an  amendment 

to  Dr.  McLean's  amendment,  that  this 
amendment  to  the  by-laws  take  effect  on 
and  after  the  third  Tuesday  of  April 
1908. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  the 
reading  of  his  address  by  the  president. 
Dr.  A.  W.  Cbosbt,  New  London,  as  fol- 
lows: 


Prbsident'b  Am>BESs. 

Kew  London  extends  to  the  Connec- 
ticut State  Dental  Association  a  most 
hearty  welcome  on  this  occasion,  its  forty- 
third  annual  convention.  Only  once  be- 
fore has  the  state  association  met  in  New 
London.  This  society  was  then  in  its 
infancy.  The  meeting  must  have  been 
a  small  one,  as  it  was  held  in  the  office 
of  Drs.  Sheffield  &  Brown. 

The  Connecticut  State  Dental  Asso- 
ciation stands  for  progress.  Perhaps  in 
no  better  way  can  the  contrast  be  shown 
between  the  dentistry  of  the  olden  days 
and  that  of  the  present  time  than  by 
reading  some  of  the  advertisements  which 
appeared  in  the  early  New  London  news- 
papers. 

In  the  Advocate  and  Repi^lican  of 
1841  appefoed  the  following  advertise- 
ment: 

E.  VincENT,  Surgeon  Denti$t  from  the  City 
of  New  York,  having  taken  an  office  at 
Westerly,  R.  I.,  near  the  Washington 
Bank,  respectfully  offers  his  services  to 
the  public.  He  will  extract  teeth  or 
roots  of  teeth  with  the  least  possible 
pain  or  fracture  of  the  jaw.  Also  Mr. 
Vincent  will  cure  the  toothache  perma- 
nently without  pain;  and  all  dental  op- 
erations will  be  performed  in  the  best 
manner. 

Another  advertisement,  appearing  in 
the  same  paper  the  following  year 
(1842),  reads  as  follows: 

J.  WASHnroTOif  Clowes,  Surgeon  Dentist, 
would  respectfully  inform  the  citizens  of 
New  London  and  the  public  generally 
that  he  has  permanently  located  his  office 
in  Smith's  Building,  Court  st.,  where  he 
will  perform  the  various  operations  per- 
taining to  his  profession,  whether  surgi- 
cal or  mechanical,  in  a  manner  perfectly 
satisfactory  to  all  who  may  confide  in 
his  professional  ability.  Artificial  teeth, 
from  one  to  thirty-two,  will  be  adapted 
to  the  mouth;  fulfilling  not  only  the 
purposes  of  ornament  but  performing  in 
a  complete  and  triumphant  manner  the 
process  of  mastication. 

J.  W.  C.  respectfully  refers  the  public 
to  the  following  highly  approved  recom- 
mendation: 
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"I  herebj  certify  that  I  have  known  J. 
Washington  Clowes  for  the  past  three 
years,  and  that  during  that  time  he  has 
been  with  me  f.s  a  dental  student.  Thus 
knowing  him,  I  am  able  to  bear  full  testi- 
mony, rot  only  to  his  ability  to  perform 
well  and  truly  all  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession, but  likewise  to  his  good  moral 
character  and  punctuality  in  his  engage- 
mentb,  and  a  close  attention  to  business. 
I  do,  therefore,  without  any  qualification 
or  reaerre,  recommend  him  to  the  con- 
fidence of  my  friends  and  the  public. 
"J.  Smith  Dodge,  Surgeon  Dentist, 
"Bond  St.,  New  York. 

"June  4,  1842." 

This  indorsement  is  interesting  be- 
cause it  shows  that  the  best  men  of  the 
profession  were  at  that  time  cognizant 
of  principles  upon  which  our  present 
code  of  ethics  is  founded,  although  the 
reading  of  the  advertisement,  "fulfilling 
not  only  -the  purposes  of  ornament,  but 
performing  in  a  complete  and  trium- 
phant manner  the  purposes  of  mastica- 
tion/' sounds  quaint  indeed. 

If  these  advertisements  have  been  of 
interest,  you  will  also  be  interested  in 
going  back  to  a  time  twenty  years  earlier, 
when  the  following  appeared  in  the  Re- 
publican Advocate: 

Utley'a  Remedy  for  the  Toothache. 
This  remedy  was  discovered  about  three 
years  since  (residing  in  a  vegetable  sub- 
stance) by  Col.  Joseph  Utley,  of  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

The  following  certificates  of  its  ef- 
ficacy from  men  of  the  first  respectabil- 
ity, given  by  them  through  motives  the 
moat  humane,  are  submitted  to  the  peru- 
sal of  the  candid  reader: 

"Having  long  been  afflicted  by  the 
toothache,  and  dreading  to  have  my  teeth 
OEtraeted,  I  was  induced  about  two  years 
since  to  use  Utley's  Remedy  for  the 
toothache.  It  effected  an  entire  cure,  and 
I  have  bad  no  return  of  toothache  since. 
Being  at  that  time  in  command  of  the 
state  prison  of  Connecticut,  I  applied 
it  to  the  prison  guards  under  'my  com- 
mand, and  to  a  number  of  my  neighbors, 
with  uniform  success.  When  properly 
applied  I  believe  it  to  be  an  effectual 
remedy. 

"Chas.  Washburn. 
"Hartford,  May  1820." 


"I  have  used  Utley's  Remedy  for  toot^ 
ache  in  my  family  at  various  times  for 
two  years  past,  and  most  cheerfully 
recommend  it  as  an  effectual  prevtntatiM 
of  that  malady. 

"Wakd  WooDBin^ 
"Hartford,  May  1820.'* 

"Three  years  ago  I  was  much  trooblcd 
with  ttie  toothache.  I  applied  Utlejr*! 
Remedy,  and  have  not  been  afBieted  wtth 
any  pain  of  the  teeth  sioce. 

"Fbeeuak  KiLBomr. 

"Hartford,  May  1820." 

Pleasant  as  it  is  to  linger  in  the  past, 
our  time  is  so  limited  that  we  must 
forego  that  pleasure  and  proceed  to  the 
questions  of  the  day. 

The  very  able  Legislative  Comniittee 
of  our  society  recently  took  upon  ite 
shoulders  the  task  of  strengthening  our 
dental  law.  There  were  two  or  three 
noteworthy  changes  among  the  half' 
dozen  recommended. 

It  was  recommended  that  the  governor 
appoint,  before  the  first  day  of  JqW 
1907,  five  Dental  Commissioners — one 
for  five  years,  one  for  four  years,  one 
for  three  years,  one  for  two  years,  and 
one  for  one  year;  and  that  annnally 
thereafter,  before  the  first  day  of  July, 
one  commissioner  shall  be  appointed, 
who  shall  hold  his  said  office  for  a  tern 
of  five  years  from  the  first  day  of  Jnly 
next  succeeding  his  appointment  These 
appointments  were  to  be  made  from  t 
list  of  names  furnished  the  governor 
by  the  Connecticut  State  Dental  Asso- 
ciation. 

Section  3  was  strengthened  by  insert- 
ing the  words :  "In  the  manner  provided 
by  said  conmiissioner,"  in  place  of  the 
words  "Pursuant  to  the  laws  in  force  at 
the  time  of  their  license  or  r^istrstion," 
thus  legalizing  the  action  of  the  conunis- 
sion  requiring  all  who  were  in  practice 
to  have  registered  prior  to  December  1, 
1892,  and  eliminating  any  ambiguity  as 
to  its  interpretation. 

Section  2  was  stricken  out,  and  the  fol- 
lowing substituted: 

"All  unlicensed  assistants  who,  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1907,  were  actually  employed  in  pe^ 
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forming  dental  operations  on  patients  in  the 
ofBee  of  a  duly  roistered  or  lionued  dentist, 
ma.y  roister  their  names  vith  the  Dental 
Commission  prior  to  October  1,  1907,  upon  the 
presentation  of  the  affidavit  of  two  registered 
or  licensed  dentists,  stating  the  name  and 
address  of  such  applicant,  and  the  length  of 
time  he  or  she  have  been  so  employed,  in  such 
form  as  the  Dental  Commission  shall  pre- 
■ertbe.  Any  person  so  r^^tered  as  aforesaid 
may  perform  dental  operations  on  patients 
in  the  office  of  a  licensed  or  registered  dentist, 
and  under  the  immediate  personal  supervisicm 
of  such  registered  or  licensed  dentists,  hut 
not  otherwise. 

"The  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall  not 
prevent  a  physician  or  surgeon,  practicing  as 
»uch,  from  the  performance  of  any  operation 
in  dentistry  on  a  patient  imder  his  charge, 
or  a  visiting  clinician  at  a  meeting  of  a  regu- 
larly organized  dental  society  from  perform- 
ing dental  operations,  nor  an  assistant  of  a 
rsgistered  or  licensed  dentist  from  perform- 
ing the  so-called  operation  of  cleaning  teeth." 

Modem  dentistry  is  a  most  compre- 
hensive subject,  and  there  are  any  num- 
ber of  topics  to  which  I  could  invite  the 

attention  of  the  Connecticut  State  Den- 
tal Association,  but  there  ife  one  subject 
90  new  that  it  savors  of  radicalism;  so 
new  that  it  takes  some  courage  to  bring 
it  before  a  convention  in  the  year  1907, 
knowing  full  well  the  criticism  and  op- 
position which  it  will  meet  before  it 
achieves  that  approval  which  it  will 
surely  win  when  the  public  become  en- 
lightened as  to  its  importance. 

The  subject  of  which  I  wish  to  speak 
is  ''Examination  of  the  Teeth  of  School 
Children."  People  are  at  first  prone  to 
say  that  public  supervision  of  children's 
physical  welfare  smacks  of  paternalism, 
and  parents  bristle  with  resentment  at 
this  action  in  loco  parentis.  But  further 
thought  carries  with  it  the  conviction 
that  the  physical  betterment  of  school 
children  no  more  savors  of  paternalism 
than  does  their  mental  betterment.  The 
Germans  have  a  saying  that  "One  hand 
washes  the  other/'  and  in  no  way  is  this 
proverb  more  aptly  applied  than  m  the 
interrelation  of  sound  mind  to  sound 
body. 

The  school  teacher's  task  Is  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  an  arduous  one,  but 


his — or  more  often  her — ^labors  would  be 
manifestly  lightened  were  all  pupils 
bright  and  none  stupid. 

The  examination  of  the  eyes  of  school 
children,  now  so  commonly  enforced,  has 
brought  to  the  front  bench  pupils  who  on 
the  back  seat  seemed  atnpid.  Likewise 
the  deaf  pupils,  after  examination,  given 
as  it  now  is  in  many  public  schools 
throughout  the  country — these  deaf  boys 
and  girls,  I  say,  have  been  made  to  hear. 

A  busy  teacher  in  the  whirl  of  the 
modem  curriculum  is  less  apt  to  see  a 
physical  than  a  mental  defect.  The 
teacher  should  therefore  be  aided  in  im- 
proving the  physical  well-being  of  the 
pupils,  if  the  boys  and  girls  of  today  are 
to  be  what  Wendell  Phillips  described 
them  in  1824,  on  the  occasion  of  Boston's 
reception  to  Lafayette.  He  said,  ''The 
city  gave  him  the  best  it  conld  afford,  the 
sight  of  its  school  children." 

Now,  how  shall  we  as  dentists  help  to 
bring  the  school  children  to  their  highest 
physical  efficiency,  that  the  boys  and  girls 
of  today  may  indeed  be  Connecticut's 
most  distinguished  possession? 

We  dentists  are  as  truly  our  brothers' 
keepers  as  is  the  oculist  or  aurist,  and 
it  is  as  much  our  duty  to  enlighten  the 
public  upon  the  evil  of  an  unclean 
mouth,  of  the  very  great  evil  of  extrac- 
tion, and  of  the  disastrous  efEects  of  ade- 
noid. There  is  less  need  to  speak  of 
carious  teeth,  their  discomfort  bringing 
its  own  remedy. 

I  am  unable  to  learn  of  any  state  which 
fully  looks  after  the  physical  welfare 
of  its  school  children.  Most  of  them 
have  laws  which  look  after  contagious 
and  infectious  diseases.  Connecticut 
has  a  law  which  requires  the  annual  ex- 
amination of  the  eyes  of  its  school 
children:  Massachusetts  includes  the  ear. 
In  New  York  city  the  Board  of  Health, 
under  Dr.  Darlington,  is  doing  the  finest 
work  in  the  country  for  the  care  of  its 
school  children.  The  modus  operandi  is 
this :  The  child  is  examined  by  the 
school  physician  when  it  first  pre- 
sents itself  at  the  school.  If  the 
physical  condition  is  not  up  to  the 
standard,  the  child  is  sent  home,  and 
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a  post-card,  with  a  paid  reply  at- 
tached, is  sent  to  the  parents  or 
goaxdian,  stating  what  the  defect  is  and 
recommending  Utat  immediate  attention 
he  given  hy  the  family  physician  or  den- 
tist. If  the  family  he  too  poor,  the 
school  physician  will  perform  the  ser- 
vice. The  notice  requests  that  the  re- 
ply card  be  taken  to  the  physician  or  den- 
tist, who  in  turn  mails  it  back  with  the 
blanks  filled  in,  showing  that  the  matter 
has  received  attention.  If  the  case  be 
neglected,  the  school  nurse  ealls  on  the 
parent,  explains  the  desirability  and 
benefits  of  treatment,  and  urges  that  the 
case  be  immediately  attended  to.  If  the 
parent  is  unable  to  have  it  done,  permis- 
sion is  procured  to  have  the  school  phy- 
sician do  it. 

Here  is  where  a  free  dental  clinic  will 
be  of  inestimable  value.  Data  is  now 
being  obtained  for  that  purpose,  and  to 
show  the  need  of  the  appointment  of  a 
dentist  on  the  board  of  health.  Dr.  Her- 
bert Wheeler  and  thirty  other  prominent 
dentists  of  New  York  city  have  formed 
an  association  to  support  the  undertak- 
ing. This  work  is  being  carried  on  by  a 
committee  consisting  of  several  physi- 
cians and  a  dentist,  men  interested  in 
sociological  work.  Dr.  Wheeler  being  the 
dental  representative.  They  work  under 
the  Association  for  the  Improvement  of 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 

A  dental  clinic  has  been  established  in 
the  Fifty-third  Street  Industrial  School, 
and  has  the  financial  support  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society.  The  teeth  of  the 
children  in  this  school  are  not  only  ex- 
amined, but  influned  gums  and  putres- 
cent pulps  are  treated,  teeth  filled,  and 
when  necessary,  teeth  are  extracted.  The 
fillings  are  plastic  only.  Statistics  al- 
ready obtained  by  the  committees  show 
that  seventy-six  per  cent,  of  the  children 
have  never  been  to  a  dentist. 

Dr.  G.  H.  Cronin  of  the  board  of 
health,  said,  in  a  recent  address,  that  30,- 
000  out  of  the  300,000  school  children  in 
Manhattan  were  backward.  They  proved 
on  inspection  to  be  unable  to  see  dis* 
tinctly,  to  hear  properly,  to  breathe  well 


— on  account  of  growths  in  the  throat, 
or  to  be  suflFering  from  some  defect. 

Dr.  of  the  same  board  said  thtt 

twelve  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  suffer 
from  adenoid  growths,  and  so  an 
month-breathers.  This  defect  is  easily 
corrected  by  a  comparatively  painlen 
operation,  and  the  pupil  is  usually  hack 
in  school  in  from  twenty-four  to  forty- 
eight  hours.  In  five  or  six  weela  the 
litUe  patient  is  changed  from  a  stunted, 
stupid,  putty-faced,  lackadaisical  child, 
who  can  keep  its  mind  concentrated  m 
one  thing  but  for  a  few  moments  at  a 
time,  into  a  ro^-cheeked,  bright-eyed 
child,  who  is  able  to  keep  up  with  his 
class  and  is  tractable  in  disposition. 

"A  child  suffering  from  any  of  the 
ailments  mentioned,  misunderstood  by 
the  teacher — ^who  most  frequently  sap* 
poses  it  to  be  stupid — and  ignored  by  the 
unenlightened  parents,  conduces  to  il- 
literacy, to  complete  nervous  breakdown, 
and  finally  to  insanity.*' 

In  New*  Jersey  a  committee  of  trai^ 
dentists,  appointed  by  the  state  socie^, 
have  succeeded  in  a  number  of  places  is 
securing  permission  to  examine  the  teeth 
of  the  school  children.  Duplicate  charts 
are  made  out,  one  being  left  with  the 
principal  of  the  school ;  the  other  is  sent 
to  the  parent,  if  dental  services  are  re- 
quired. Bursting  that  the  child  be  takes 
to  the  family  dentist  to  have  the  neeee* 
sary  work  done. 

Dr.  Means,  president  of  the  stM 
board  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  was  convinced 
that  the  reason  moat  of  the  backward— 
and  even  incorrigible — children  did  not 
do  better,  was  because  they  were  snffer- 
ing  from  some  physical  defect  which  wis 
remediable ;  that  these  children  were  ill, 
and  more  to  be  pitied  than  driven.  Many 
of  them  were  told  by  their  teachers  that 
if  they  did  not  do  better  they  would  fail 
to  pass  to  the  next  grade.  They  became 
discouraged  and  thought  they  were  not 
as  bright  as  were  other  pupils ;  some  of 
them  became  truants,  fell  in  with  the 
"gangs";  from  that  into  petty  thievinft 
and  finally  became  confirmed  criminak 
He  contended  that  it  was  more  econcin* 
ical,  and  money  better  spent,  to  ezamine 
the  children  and  correct  these  defect^ 
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than  to  build  great  penal  institutions. 
If  these  childrai  did  not  all  turn  out 
brilliant  after  treatment,  they  would,  at 
least,  grow  up  self-supporting  and  re- 
spectable citizens. 

About  five  hundred  who  were  incorri- 
gible, who  were  doing  poor  work  or  who 
failed  to  pass  tiie  successive  grades,  were 
examined,  and  ninety-five  per  cent,  were 
found  to  have  some  defect  of  the  eye,  ear, 
throat,  or  nose.  The  percentage  in  New 
York  city  proved  the  same  on  a  similar 
examination.  Unfortunately,  Dr.  Means 
does  not  seem  to  have  thought  to  get  sta- 
tistics on  the  disorders  caused  by  not 
being  able  to  properly  masticate  food — 
either  because  of  carious  and  diseased 
conditions  or  malocclusion  of  the  teeth. 
Nor  does  he  take  into  account  the  perni- 
cious effect,  on  the  digestion,  of  a  filtiiy 
and  germful  mouth. 

In  Strasburg,  Germany,  in  the  public 
schools,  out  of  12,691  pupils  whose  teeUi 
were  examined,  7066  had  teeth  extracted. 

I  am  not  advocating  the  "odontocide,*' 
but  proper  treatment  of  the  teeth  results 
in  speedy  banishment  of  such  unpleasant 
afflictions  as  headache,  earache,  tooth- 
ache, and  even  that  bane  of  adolescence — 
stomach-ache. 

Examination  of  the  teeth  of  school 
children  in  Hochheide,  Germany,  is  very 
snggeetive.  Only  36  out  of  1020  children 
had  sound  sets  of  teeth.  In  396  children, 
poor  physical  condition  was  attributed 
to  poor  teeth. 

In  this  state  there  are  signs  of  an 
awakening.  In  Hartford  a  committee 
from  the  Hartford  Dental  Society  met 
witii  favor  when  thejr  presented  the  sub- 
ject of  examination  of  the  teeth  of  the 
children  in  the  public  schools  before  the 
board  of  health. 

In  New  Haven  Dr.  F.  W.  Brown,  in 
his  examination  of  the  teeth  of  children 
in  four  of  its  public  schools,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Mothers'  Club,  found  tluit 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  children 
needed  the  services  of  a  dentist. 

In  New  London  the  matter  is  about  to 
be  presented  to  the  school  board.  This 
leads  us  up  to  the  necessity  of  establish- 
ii^  free  dental  clinics  in  the  several 
cities  of  the  state. 


New  Haven,  I  believe,  has  the  only  one 

at  present,  but  if  the  teeth  are  to  be  ex- 
amined, and  the  necessity  shown  for  the 
care  of  the  teeth  as  an  important  factor 
in  the  health  of  an  individual,  some  pro- 
vision ought  to  be  made  whereby  the 
teeth  of  tl^  poor  children  could  be  cared 
for  until  such  a  time  as  they  are  self-sup- 
porting. 

In  fine,  I  recommend  that  in  each  local- 
ity steps  be  taken  with  either  the  school 
board  or  board  of  health  to  have  the  teeth 
of  the  children  in  its  school  examined 
twice  annually.  Where  there  are  kwal 
dental  societies  this  should  be  done  under 
their  direction ;  and  where  there  are  none, 
under  the  individual  direction  of  mem- 
bers of  the  state  society  free  dental 
clinics  should  be  established  wherever 
possible,  and  carious  and  putrescent  con- 
ditions of  the  teeth,  with  diseased  condi- 
tions of  the  mouth  and  gums,  be  treated, 
and  the  teeth  cleaned. 

Far  more  attention  should  be  paid 
than  now  to  children  suffering  from 
adenoids,  with  the  attending  efEects  of 
chronic  catarrh,  crowded  teeth,  deformity 
of  the  chest,  and  deficient  oxygenation  of 
the  blood. 

Physical  betterment  is  already  recog- 
nized as  a  financial  asset.  It  has  be^ 
said  that  an  increase  of  five  per  cent,  in 
the  economic  value  of  workmg  men  in 
Germany,  under  fifty  years  of  age,  would 
pay  for  the  standing  army.  In  England, 
many  men  who  have  had  army  training 
are  paid  twenty-five  per  cent,  more  than 
current  wages  in  their  trades. 

In  business  and  professional  life  today 
intense  competition  taxes  the  energies  to 
an  ever-increasing  strain.  Therefore 
bodily  activity,  dexterity,  presence  of 
mind,  and  endurance  to  fatigue  go  far 
toward  compensating  defects  in  educa- 
tion. As  though  it  were  necessary  to 
farther  emphasize  what  none  need  tell- 
ing, I  will  quote  what  one  vigorous  mod- 
em thinker,  the  Bev.  Percy  S.  Grant, 
said  recently  in  an  article  in  the  North 
American  RevieWj  on  Physical  Deterior- 
ation of  the  Poor:  "Health  is  the  hest 
mentor;  a  sick,  devitalized  man  is 
restlessly  driven  to  all  sorts  of  substi- 
tutes for  strength — ^to  drink,  to  pleasure. 
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to  passion — in  fact,  to  any  excitement 
that  momentarily  excites  his  energies. 
Health  has  no  need  of  narcoti(s,  and  will 
hold  a  man  to  a  reasonable  manner  of 
life." 

I  will  close  by  adding  from  that  book, 
so  true  that  it  seema  ever  new,  Herbert 
Spencer's  "Education" :  "Perhaps  noth- 
ing will  so  hasten  the  day  when  body  and 
mind  will  both  be  adequately  cared  foi 
as  a  diffusion  of  the  belief  that  the  pre- 
servation of  health  is  a  duty.  Few  seem 
conscious  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
physical  morality.  Men's  habitual  words 
and  acts  imply  the  idea  that  they  are  at 
liberty  to  treat  their  bodies  as  they  please. 
Disorders  entailed  by  disobedience  to 
nature's  dictates  they  regard  simply  as 
grievances,  not  as  the  effects  of  conduct 
more  or  less  flagitious.  Though  the  evil 
consequences  inflicted  on  their  depend- 
ents and  on  future  generations  are  often 
as  great  as  those  caused  by  crime,  yet 
they  do  not  think  themselves  in  any  de- 
gree criminal.  It  is  true  that  in  the  case 
of  drunkenness,  the  viciousness  of  a 
purely  bodily  transgression  is  recognized, 
but  none  appear  to  infer  that  if  this 
bodily  transgression  is  vicious,  so,  too,  is 
every  bodily  transgression.  The  fact  is 
that  all  breaches  of  the  laws  of  health  are 
physical  sins.  .  When  this  is  generally 
Been,  then,  and  perhaps  not  till  then, 
will  the  physical  training  of  the  young 
receive  all  the  attention  it  deserves." 

Motion  was  th^n  made  and  carried  to 
adjourn  until  two  o'clock. 


Afternoon  Session. 

The  afternoon  session  was  called  to 
order  by  Dr.  F.  T.  Murlless,  Jr.,  chair- 
man of  the  EKeeutive  Committee. 

The  first  order  of  business  was  the 
discussion  of  the  President's  address, 
postponed  from  the  morning  session. 

Discussion. 

Dr.  Jaues  McManus,  Hartford.  I 
would  like  to  say  a  few  complimentary 
words  regarding  the  President's  address, 
but  what  I  want  particularly  to  say  is  in 


commendation  of  his  remarks  on  the 
question  of  the  examination  of  the  teeA 
of  school  children.  In  addition  to  this, 
I  want  to  say  what  probably  but  a  few  of 
you  know,  that  Hartford  stands  first— 
I  think  even  ahead  of  New  York  in  a 
certain  way — in  the  matter  of  doing 
something,  having  the  sanction  of  the 
city  officisJs,  with  regard  to  the  exami- 
nation of  the  teeth  of  school  childien. 
For  some  two  years  we  have  had  a  dentist 
on  the  school  board  and  a  dentist  on  the 
health  board,  and  they,  together  with 
the  committee  of  the  Hartford  Dental 
Society,  have  worked  in  such  a  way  that 
there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  thia 
autumn  there  will  be  something  done, 
definitely  and  officially,  in  the  way  of  the 
examination  of  school  children's  teeth, 
in  order  that  the  teachers  of  the  public 
schools  should  instruct  the  children  is 
mouth -cleanliness  and  the  care  of  the 
teeth.  I  think  Hartford  dentists  have 
a  right  to  be  .proud  of  the  fact  that 
their  efforts  have  the  official  support  of 
the  city,  and  whatever  they  attempt 
will  be  done,  I  think,  thoroughly. 

The  reading  of  the  report  of  the  move- 
ment in  New  York  was  very  interesting. 
I  saw  what  was  probably  a  synopsis  of 
that  same  report — which  the  president 
gives  us  more  fully — ^in  one  of  the  New 
York  papers  several  Sundays  ago,  in 
which  I  was  very  much  interested,  and 
which  shows  that  they  also  are  doing 
good  work.  But  whether  or  not  it  a 
being  done  officially  I  do  not  know,  and 
I  could  not  quite  catch  that  point  in  the 
address — that  is,  whether  this  was  an  of- 
ficial action  or  whether  it  was  the  inde- 
pendent action  of  certain  men  in  flie 
profession  to  forward  the  movement 

I  have  always  claimed  that  if  we  have 
the  right  to  send  examiners  into  the 
schools  for  the  purpose  of  examimng  the 
eyes,  for  the  purpose  of  vaccinating  the 
children,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  we 
should  have  as  much  right  to  insist  that 
the  mouths  of  the  children  be  examined 
and  the  pupils  given  instruction  as  to 
the  manner  of  properly  caring  for  flieir 
teeth. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Spiceh,  Westerly,  R.  I.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  addresses  we  hare 
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had  for  years  is  the  one  to  vhich  we 
have  listened  today.  Dr.  Crosby  has 
given  us  some  very  important  historical 
data  with  regard  to  dentists  in  the  old 
days.  I  wish  to  say  with  regard  to  Dr. 
Vincent,  who  located  in  Westerly,  that 
I  am  the  proud  possessor  of  the  turn- 
keys with  which  he  turned  out  teeth 
painlessly. 

Dr.  P.  W.  Bbown,  New  Haven.  The 
portion  of  the  address  that  interested  me 
moet  was  in  reference  to  dental  education 
in  the  schools,  something  I  have  been  in- 
terested in  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years.  I  started  in  that  line  of  work 
by  reading  a  paper  upon  the  care  of  the 
teeth  before  the  Kew  Haven  Uothers' 
Club,  and  since  then  I  have  drifted  into 
reading  papers  before  the  different  public 
schools.  A  number  of  schools  have  what 
tbey  call  parents'  afternoon,  which  the 
parents  of  the  school  children  are  invited 
to  attend,  and  at  these  gatherings  dif- 
ferent professional  men  are  invited  to 
read  papers.  Upon  such  an  occasion  I 
was  asked  to  read  a  paper  on  the  care 
of  the  teeth,  which  I  did,  and  I  was  very 
much  surprised  at  the  interest  manifested 
by  the  parents.  I  also  found  the  chil- 
dren becoming  interested  in  the  anatomy 
and  care  of  the  teeth. 

After  reading  the  paper  I  started  in 
to  examine  the  teeth  of  the  children,  and 
found  that  quite  seventy-five  per  cent, 
had  never  had  any  dental  care.  This 
was  a  most  deplorable  condition;  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  parents  had  neg- 
lected taking  care  of  their  children*8 
teeth.  A  large  majority  of  the  parents 
seem  to  think  that  treatment  and  general 
care  are  useless  in  the  case  of  the  first 
teeth,  because  in  any  event  they  must 
soon  be  lost.  When  it  was  shown  to  them 
in  the  proper  light — that  the  child  cannot 
masticate  properly  unless  he  has  good 
teeth,  and  also  the  reasons  why  the  de- 
ciduous teeth  should  be  retained  until 
the  time  for  the  eruption  of  the  perma- 
nent ones — it  seemed  to  awaken  a  new 
interest  in  their  minds.  At  the  last 
school  in  which  I  made  examinations,  I 
think  there  were  about  fifty  parents  pres- 
ent. The  examination  of  the  children 
was  not  compulsory,  but  when  I  finished 


that  afternoon  I  think  I  had  examined 

about  all  the  children's  teeth  in  the 
school.  This  is  a  subject  in  which  the 
children  and  teachers  are  very  easily  in- 
terested, and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  Dr. 
Crosby  has  started  a  movement  in  the 
right  direction.  It  seems  to  me  that 
going  into  the  schools  and  instructing 
the  children  in  the  care  of  their  teeth  wiU 
be  of  great  benefit  to  them. 

With  regard  to  the  suggestion  of  hav- 
ing a  dispensary,  while  we  have  one  in 
New  Haven,  I  find  it  a  very  difficult  mat- 
ter to  induce  the  better  class  of  poor 
people  to  go  there,  on  account  of  the 
objectionable  foreign  element  that  de- 
mands treatment  at  the  institution.  Al- 
most the  first  question  they  will  ask  you 
is,  What  class  of  people  do  you  have 
there?  I  hope  the  local  societies  will 
take  up  this  matter,  and  that  the  dentists 
will  go  into  the  schools  and  educate  the 
children  in  the  care  of  their  teeth,  and 
that  good  results  will  spring  from  what 
Dr.  Crosby  has  said  today. 

Dr.  B.  Whitfobd,  Westerly,  R.  I.  I 
regret  very  much  not  having  heard  the 
paper,  but  the  remarks  of  the  last  speaker 
have  given  me  the  opportunity  for  which 
I  have  long  looked,  that  of  saying  some- 
thing in  regard  to  the  attitude  of  par- 
ents toward  the  teeth  of  children.  I  was 
asked  some  time  ago  to  address  a  mothers* 
circle  on  ihis  subject,  and  during  a  talk, 
of  say  one  hour  and  a  quarter,  I  had  an 
apparently  very  much  interested  audi- 
ence. I  was  astonished,  however,  to  learn 
that  the  most  simple  ideas — and  I  gave 
nothing  but  common-sense  ideas — about 
the  care  of  the  teeth  were  revelations  to 
the  mothers  present.  One  lady,  who  is 
well  respected  and  highly  educated, 
seemed  very  much  surprised  at  some  of 
the  ideas  suggested,  and  asked  me  the 
question,  "Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
children's  first  teeth  ought  to  be  cared 
for  until  the  second  teeth  come  ?" 

The  speaker  who  preceded  me  said 
that  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  chil- 
dren's teeth  were  not  cared  for.  I  think 
I  could  go  farther  than  that,  and  say  that 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  mothers  do 
not  give  half  the  care  to  their  children's-, 
teeth  that  they  ought  to  have.    We,  as 
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dentists,  I  think  have  a  great  responsibil- 
ity in  that  direction.  Anyone  who  has 
practiced  dentistry  long  knows  that  he 
has  to  depend  largely  upon  lady  patients 
for  his  practice.  A  great  majority  of . 
these  lady  patients  are  mothers,  and  wo 
have  the  opportunity  of  instructing  them 
along  this  line,  and  I  think  it  is  our 
duty  to  do  so.  Some  men  may  think  that 
we  will  probably  acquire  a  reputation 
similar  to  that  of  the  average  barber,  of 
being  too  loquacious,  but  I  do  think  thai 
we  do  not  talk  sufficiently  along  right 
line. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Flanagan,  Springfield,  Mass. 
For  fifteen  years  I  have  been  listening  to 
discussions  of  the  question  of  dental  edu- 
cation of  the  public  and  dental  inspection 
of  the  mouths  of  school  children,  and 
what  has  it  come  to?  We  have  been 
doing  a  lot  of  talking,  but  what  are  we 
accomplishing?  Did  it  ever  occur  to 
you,  gentlemen,  how  medical  inspection 
reached  the  schools?  Do  you  think  for 
a  moment  that  they  did  it  by  talking 
alone?  That  one  Individual  did  it?  Not 
at  all.  Did  you  ever  stop  and  tihink  that 
medical  men  were  the  cause  of  having 
medical  inspection  in  the  schools  ?  Now, 
we  have  b^n  talking  for  fifteen  years; 
we  are  still  talking,  and  have  accom- 
plished nothing  of  a  practical  nature — 
and  that  to  me  is  the  most  irritating 
thought.  You  have  here  in  New  London 
a  dental  society  which  represents  a  cer- 
tain area;  you  also  have  in  this  area  a 
medical  society  which  represents  that 
area ;  have  you  medical  inspection  in  the 
schools  ? 

Dr.  Crosby.  No. 

Dr.  Flanagan.  Well,  we  have  in 
Springfield,  and  in  many  other  places  in 
Massachusetts.  Not  only  have  we  this . 
inspection,  but  the  physicians  are  paid 
for  doing  it.  Now,  how  did  they  do  that  ? 
They  did  it  by  taking  a  hand  in  politics 
— if  you  want  to  call  it  that.  This  has 
come  about  by  putting  a  physician  at 
the  head  of  each  board  of  health — find- 
ing out  what  that  physician's  ideas  were 
before  he  was  elected.  When  that  man 
■obtained  his  position  on  the  board,  what 
did  he  do  ?  He  made  sure  that  his  friends 
in  the  medical  society  would  help  him 


in  this  matter  of  medical  inspection,  and 
by  educational  campaign  methods  aooB 
secured  results. 

Now,  if  the  dentists  are,  as  Dr.  Horatio 
C.  Wood  once  said,  men  of  partial 
culture,  they  should  at  least  have  par- 
tial knowle^e  of  politics.  If  physicians 
can  Qo  all  this  legitimately — and  if  k- 

fitimately  it  must  .l>e  ethically,  and  I 
ave  not  heard  it  questioned  ethicall;— 
why  is  it  not  our  duty  to  elect  dentists  to 
the  board  of  health — ^men  who  have  force 
of  character,  men  fit  for  the  position,  and 
whose  opinions  would  be  upheld  by  the 
public  and  the  profession.  If  we  bad 
only  done  more  practical  work,  we  would 
not  have  been  talking  for  fifteen  yean 
for  nothing.  I  claim  that  the  whole 
trouble  lies  not  with  the  public,  not  inXk 
the  physicians,  but  with  the  dentists. 
They  are  doing  little  more  than  talking. 

Aiiother  thing.  Someone  spoke  of 
educating  mothers,  educating  children, 
educating  the  public  in  the  care  of  the 
teeth.  You  have  in  every  hospital  of  any 
consequence  at  the  present  time  a  train- 
ing school  for  nurses.  Have  any  of  yon 
gentlemen  here  had  the  honor  of  goii^ 
before  a  class  of  nurses  in  one  of  these 
hospitals,  and  talking  on  the  care  of  the 
teeth?  I  know  of  but  one  place  where 
that  is  done,  and  that  is  in  Springfield, 
Mass.  There  are  three  training  schools 
for  nurses  there,  and  at  one  of  these 
schools,  twice  a  year,  lectures  are  delir- 
ered  on  the  care  of  the  teeth ;  and  that, 
gentlemen,  was  brought  about  by  one  man 
making  an  effort.  If  you  have  training 
schools  for  nurses,  and  they  have  lec- 
tures on  medical  subjects,  why  not  have 
lectures  on  dental  subjects,  along  linea 
of  help  to  nurses  and  to  the  public? 
Nurses,  above  all  others,  need  to  know 
something  of  the  care  of  the  teeth  and 
associate  parts,  in  health  and  in  disease. 

Dr.  Cbosbt  (closing  the  discussion). 
In  reply  to  Dr.  McManus,  who  said  1 
did  not  make  quite  clear  the  status  of  thia 
movement  in  New  York,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  the  present  examination  of 
children's  teeth,  as  well  as  other  ex- 
aminations for  their  physical  welfare, 
is  made  by  the  school  ph^ician. 
The  movement  of  Dr.  Wheeler  and 
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bis  associates  is  for  the  purpose  of 
accumulating  statistics  that  will  show  the 
need  for  the  appointment  of  a  den- 
tist on  the  board  of  health.  They  did 
not  feel  that  they  would  be  justified  in 
asking  to  have  that  done  without  first 
collecting  statistics  that  would  demon- 
strate the  necessity  for  having  a  dental 
representative  on  the  board.  Another 
thing  that  impressed  me  in  regard  to 
teaching  children  to  take  care  of  the  teeth 
and  80  establish  a  state  of  hygiene,  is  that 
they  look  upon  it  as  a  matter  of  polish, 
somewhat  as  they  look  at  the  matter  of 
blacking  their  shoes.  They  know  that 
it  makes  them  look  better,  but  what  is  the 
use  ?  They  do  not  look  at  it  as  a  matter 
of  consequence  to  their  health,  a  point 
that  should  be  impressed  on  their  minds. 

In  the  care  of  the  infant's  mouth  after 
feeding,  the  mother  feels  that  she  must 
wipe  out  its  mouth  or  the  baby  will  hare 
colic.  Now,  as  the  child  grows  older  and 
more  vigorous,  although,  better  able  to 
throw  off  the  marked  efEects  of  fermenta- 
tion in  the  mouth,  still  he  will  suffer 
from  digestive  troubles.  Digestion  is  con- 
siderably impaired  by  decay  of  the  teeth 
and  food-decomposition  in  the  mouth. 
Precaution  against  these  evils  would 
make  the  child  grow  up  stronger  and 
with  better  health.  The  general  physical 
condition  of  the  child  is  improved  by 
dental  prophylaxis,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  would  be  well  to  educate  the 
mothers  and  children  in  regard  to  these 
points. 

The  next  order  of  business  as  an- 
nounced by  the  President  was  the  read- 
ing of  a  paper  on  "Our  Old  Stand-bys," 
by  Dp.  Edwin  Whitpobd,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

[This  paper  is  printed  in  full  at  page 
936  of  the  present  issue  of  the  Cosuos.] 

Discussion. 

Dr.  James  McManus,  Hartford.  I 
will  say  a  few  words  on  the  question  of 
amalgam,  and  I  am  rather  glad  to  do  so, 
because  our  president,  in  his  paper  this 
morning,  read  an  advertisement  of  Dr. 
Clowes  which  was  printed  in  the  New 
London  papers  years  ago.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  Dr.  Clowes  for  a 


number  of  years,  and  he  was  considered 
the  best  amalgam  worker  in  New  York, 
and  that  meant  a  great  deal,  although 
there  hare  been  probably  as  fine  workers 
in  the  small  towns  as  in  New  York,  and 
of  the  good  ones  in  the  latter  city  many, 
like  Dr.  Clowes,  had  come  from  the 
country.  New  London  was  quite  small 
when  Dr.  Clowes  went  to  New  York, 

In  that  advertisement  he  speaks  of  his 
triumphant  operations.  I  have  seen  a 
great  niunber  of  amalgam  fillings  put  in 
by  Dr.  Clowes,  some  almost  infinitesimal 
in  their  size,  others  covering  the  entire 
tooth,  and  others  where  the  teeth  had 
been  rery  much  exposed  to  decay  and 
were  all  filled,  in  a  way  that  I  had  never 
seen  until  I  saw  his  operations.  There 
was  a  feature  of  his  funalgun  work  which 
to  me  at  the  time  was  very  amusing,  viz, 
the  way  in  which  he  would  build  up  arti- 
ficial teeth  to  improve  occlusion  after 
they  had  been  worn  for  several  years 
and  the  plate  had  settled  in  the  tissues. 
He  would  with  a  wheel  cut  grooves  in 
the  porcelain  teeth,  and  build  amalgam 
into  these  grooves  until  he  had  as  perfect 
an  articulation  as  one  could  desire.  It 
was  a  queer  use  to  which  to  put  amalgam, 
but  to  my  mind  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful and,  done  as  he  did  it,  as  good  as  any- 
thing. I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  do  as  good  work  with  any 
other  material  we  have  today.  I  hare 
great  faith  in  the  use  of  amalgam  in 
many  of  the  broken-down  conditions  that 
we  meet  with,  and  which  the  essayist 
demonstrated. 

I  had  little  experience  in  this  line  as  a 
young  man,  because  my  preceptor  never 
used  amalgam.  He  never  put  an  amal- 
gan  filling  in  a  tooth  in  the  eighteen 
years  that  I  was  in  his  ofiice.  He  used 
nothing  but  gold  and  tin.  At  that  early 
time  we  did  not  hare  Hill's  stopping. 
He  was  a  fine  ^Id  operator,  and  a  fine 
operator  with  tin,  but  occasionally  he 
would  send  a  very  bad  case  to  Dr.  Riggs, 
to  be  filled  with  amalgam,  because  Dr. 
Riggs  was  known  in  those  days  as  the  fin- 
est amfilgBm  worker  in  that  section.  And 
so,  as  I  say,  I  never  had  any  experience 
with  amalgam  until  I  had  been  in  prac- 
tice quite  8  number  of  years.    I  believe. 
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however,  that  many  teeth  can  be  Baved 
with  this  material  in  a  much  more  favor- 
able vay  than  by  grinding  the  teeth  and 
crowning  them,  as  many  are  doing  today. 
E  think  the  profession  of  the  country  have 
done  an  immense  amount  of  damage  to 
patients  by  foolishly  grinding  teeth  and 
crowning  them  with  gold,  when  with  pa- 
tience and  care,  and,  in  time,  cultivated 
skill  in  the  use  of  amalgam,  they  might 
have  Baved  teeth  and  given  tlieir  patients 
much  more  comfort,  and  caused  less  of 
nervous  strain  in  having  work  done. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Beach,  Buffalo,  N".  Y.  As 
Dr.  McManus  has  said,  there  is  no  mate- 
rial which  can  be  used  to  so  good  advan- 
tage for  the  salvation  of  badly  broken- 
down  teeth  as  amalgam.  I  think  it  was 
the  late  Dr.  Flagg  who  said  that  in  pro- 
portion as  teeth  needed  saving,  gold  was 
the  poorest  material  to  employ,  and  he 
might  have  continued,  that  amalgam  was 
the  best. 

Dr.  G.  A.  Maxfield,  Holyoke,  Mass. 
The  essayist  has  brought  out  some  very 
excellent  ideas,  but  there  are  a  few  points 
I  would  like  to  criticize.  I  have  never 
yet  in  my  practice  seen  a  tooth  needing 
building  up  as  badly  as  he  has  described, 
and  having  a  living  pulp.  In  all  the 
cases  that  come  to  my  hands  as  badly 
broken  down  as  he  describes,  X  always 
find  the  pulp  dead.  I  know  we  may  have 
very  large  cavities  in  molars  and  yet  the 
teeth  still  have  living  pulps.  If  a  great 
deal  of  restoration  be  needed,  I  think  it 
a  very  unwise  practice  not  to  devitalize 
the  pulp.  The  essayist  says  he  has  been 
practicing  this  system  three  yeare,  and 
has  not  had  trouble  with  any  case.  If 
he  lives  ten  years  longer,  he  wilt  find 
these  patients  having  trouble.  Further, 
they  will  either  have  pulp-nodules  in  the 
teeth  or  the  pulps  will  die  and  abscesses 
follow — most  likely  pulp-nodules,  with 
the  resultant  neuralgia  which  the  patient 
cannot  place.  I  have  had  a  great  many 
cases  of  neuralgia  of  eight  or  ten  years' 
standing — all  arising  from  the  capping 
of  the  pulps.  If  a  patient  has  ever  suf- 
fered from  pain  in  a  tooth  having  a  live 
pulp,  and  that  pulp  is  capped,  it  will 
in  time  become  the  seat  of  inflammatory 
conditions. 


Now,  I  believe  in  saving  a  pulp  where 
possible,  because  after  its  deat^  the  toot& 
becomes  brittle,  and  under  the  stiesB  of 

mastication  there  is  more  likely  to  be 
a  breaking  down  of  the  structure.  So  I 
endeavor  to  save  pulps  where  I  can,  but 
never  if  there  has  been  pain  through  the 
near  approach  of  caries  to  that  pulp,  for 
I  realize  how  severe  the  consequent  neu- 
ralgia wiU  be  as  a  result  of  that  cappmg. 
In  some  cases  where  the  pnlp  is  capped, 
the  irritation  will  cause  the  pulp  to  re- 
cede in  the  cavity,  and  in  that  case  the 
root-canal  may  be  explored  a  consider- 
able distance  down  the  root  before  caus- 
ing sensation;  but  these  cases  are  rare. 
More  often  there  is  a  dep^it  of  calcium 
salts  in  the  pulp  itself,  and  consequent 
neuralgia. 

Another  thing  in  regard  to  the  mixing 
of  amalgam.  In  one  of  our  recent  jour- 
nals— I  think  a  western  one — someone 
has  given  a  very  interesting  series  of 
experiments  with  allo^,  and  the  concln- 
sion  of  these  experiments  is  that  bad  re- 
sults come  from  amalgam  because  it  is 
not  properly  amalgamated.  I  do  not 
think  you  can  properly  amalgamate  al- 
loys unless  you  use  an  acid  aqueous  so- 
lution in  the  mixing.  This  point  was 
given  to  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Clapp  of 
Boston,  some  seven  or  eight  years  ago, 
and  I  have  since  employed  the  following 
method:  Take  hydrochloric  acid,  one 
part,  and  twenty  parte  of  water;  place 
the  mercury  in  the  mortar  and  pour 
on  a  sufficient  quantity  of  alloy;  then 
cover  that  with  the  acid  solution,  and  you 
will  be  astonished  to  find  how  quickly  the 
alloy  will  amalgamate.  At  the  same  time 
the  dross  is  removed,  and  perfectly 
clean  amalgam  will  be  the  result.  After 
amalgamatiiig  it  thoroughly,  wash  it  off 
in  the  mortar  with  clear  water,  and  theUt 
drying  it  on  a  napkin,  you  have  a  very 
clean  alloy,  and  one  that  keeps  bright  in 
the  mouth. 

Another  thing.  In  lai^  amalgam  fill- 
ings I  think  one  should  be  as  careful  to 
polish  them  as  one  would  a  gold  filling- 
I  have  some  patients  in  whose  months 
the  polish  has  kept  admirably  for  five 
years.  I  remember  Dr.  Flagg's  advo- 
cating the  use  of  a  smooth  stick  in  &e 
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poliBhing  of  an  wnalgftTn  filling,  drawing 
the  stick  in  the  same  direction  all  the 
time,  and  so  making  the  lines  in  one  di- 
rection, and  leaving  the  filling  in  that 

condition. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Flanagan,  Springfield, 
Mass.  Some  years  ago,  before  the  Na- 
tional Dental  Association,  Dr.  Hunger- 
ford  made  the  claim  that  where  the  pulp 
is  liable  to  die  later  on,  it  is  better  to  de- 
stroy that  pulp  and  then  remove  it  and 
fill  the  root-canals.  And,  gentlemen, 
why  ?  Dr.  Hungerf ord  produced  th  is 
scientific  thought,  and  asked  each  one 
present,  where  they  had  pulpless  teeth  to 
treat,  which  were  the  cases  that  produced 
the  most  trouble  in  practice ;  and  invari- 
ably they  said,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Flagg, 
"Those  sleeping  volcanoes  that  went  along 
80  many  years  after  capping,  and  then 
all  of  a  sudden  there  was  an  erup- 
tion almost  equal  to  that  of  Vesuvius." 
These  are  the  ones  that  you  have  trouble 
with.  At  least  I  have,  and  I  think 
others  do. 

Where  is  the  trouble  when  one  treats 
such  a  tooth?  It  is  beyond  the  apex 
of  the  root,  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  former.  Then  it  is  a  serious  ques- 
tion to  successfully  fill  and  save  these 
teeth,  whereas  if  they  had  been  devital- 
ized in  the  beginning,  and  filled  prop- 
erly, we  wonld  have  had,  from  the  stand- 
point of  science  and  clinical  experience, 
better  results.  I  do  not  think  anyone 
can  controvert  that.  I  think  Dr.  Hunger- 
ford  is  right,  and  believe  we  must  uphold 
that  which  science  has  produced. 

Dr.  Whitford  spoke  of  the  originality 
of  the  idea.  I  say  it  is  original,  because 
he  did  not  know  anything  of  the  work 
of  others  along  the  same  line.  Even 
though  you  may  go  back,  and  see  in  the 
International  J ournal  that  Dr.  S.  E. 
Davenport  of  New  York  came  to  Spring- 
field some  years  ago  and  showed  this 
same  method — and  I  think  there  were 
men  before  Dr.  Davenport  who  prac- 
ticed it — ^yet  that  does  not  detract  from 
the  value  of  Dr.  Whitford's  good  work 
or  his  credit  for  producing  what  he  has. 

Dr.  Whitford  (closing  the  discus- 
sion). There  are  several  points  upon 
which  the  best  of  us  must  be  at  vari- 
[VOL.  xux.— 70] 


ance,  and  I  presume  that  the  life  and 
death  of  the  pulp  will  always  be  in 
dispute  among  the  members  of  the 
profession.  I  did  not  say  in  my  paper 
that  I  capped  every  nerve,  for  I  do  not, 
but  I  think  that  there  are  cases  when 
by  capping  an  exposed  nerve  its  life  can 
be  preserved.  Of  course  we  cannot  look 
into  the  future  very  far,  and  see  how 
long  a  tooth  we  have  worked  upon  will 
live,  how  long  it  will  take  to  die,  and  how 
long  it  will  remain  in  a  decently  dead 
state. 

Dr.  Maxfield  was  inclined  to  be  pes- 
simistic, but  I  am  rather  inclined  to  he 
optimistic.  Of  course  I  do  not  wish  to 
take  sides  against  Dr.  Maxfield,  with  his 
long  experience,  but  I  have  a  tooth  here 
now  that  has  been  filled  for  some  time, 
and  is  today  in  a  healthy  condition,  that 
under  any  other  method  would  have  been 
devitalized.  I  do  not  claim  to  cap  every 
exposed  nerve,  and  I  said  in  my  paper 
to  be  careful  to  test  the  tooth,  and  see 
what  it  is  good  for.  Dr.  Maxfield  said 
that  after  a  tooth  has  ached,  that  tooth 
is  bound  to  die.  Perhaps  he  is  right. 
The  first  questions  I  ask  my  patient  are 
— Has  the  tooth  ever  been  sore;  has  it 
ached;  is  it  sensitive  to  hot  and  cold 
water?  Any  one  of  these  questions  an- 
swered in  a  certain  way  will  prove  the 
advisability  of  certain  procedures. 

But  when  a  person  comes  in  with  a 
tooth  broken  down,  perhaps  from  erosion, 
so  that  the  tooth  looks  badly,  I  would 
like  to  have  you  try  this  method.  It  is 
one  from  which  I  have  never  had  any 
trouble,  and  the  test  given  is  one  which 
I  think  will  enable  almost  anyone  to  tell 
whether  the  tooth  will  remain  alive  or 
die.  I  would  not  be  understood  as  cap- 
ping every  pulp  that  comes  to  me,  but 
I  devitalize  teeth  the  same  as  does  any- 
one else.  There  are  many  exponentp  of 
capping  pulps  who  will  keep  under  treAt- 
ment,  week  after  week,  a  tooth  that  has 
been  aching,  to  see  if  the  pain  will  cease, 
and  if  it  does  they  cap  it.  Anyone  would 
say  that  that  tooth  will  die,  and  I  agree 
with  you  there. 

One  of  the  speakers  referred  to  the 
manner  of  mixing  alloys.  That,  I  think, 
does  not  enter  into  the  subject  of  the 
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paper  proper.  I  do  not  recommend  any 
special  manner  of  mixing  alloys,  but  be- 
lieve in  everjr  man  doing  it  as  he  pleases, 
provided  he  uses  a  good  ftrnfllgf^m  and 
gets  it  dry  before  putting  it  in  the  cavity. 

One  gentleman  spoke  of  the  "sleeping 
volcano,"  which  is  a  very  apt  illustration, 
but  I  have  seen  some  devitalized  teeth 
that  acted  like  volcanoes. 

Now,  gentlemen,  coming  right  down 
to  the  rock-bottom  truth  of  t^  matter, 
how  many  here  can  take  an  upper  molar 
with  crooked  canals,  and  get  every  par- 
ticle of  the  pulp  out?  Those  who  can, 
say  "aye."  [N"o  answer.]  Of  course  this 
proves  nothing — I  am  willing  to  admit 
that,  but  there  are  sleeping  volcanoes  in 
teeth  after  they  are  dead.  If  you  can 
take  a  tooth  and  cover  it  with  a  gold  cap 
with  the  pulp  alive — and  many  do  this 
—certainly  you  can  perform  the  opera- 
tion I  describe,  and  the  chances  are  ttiat 
the  results  will  be  favorable.  Just  be- 
cause a  tooth  looks  dark  and  perhaps 
somewhat  doubtful,  I  do  not  see  that 
that  is  any  reason  why  you  should  devi- 
talize the  pulp.  As  long  as  the  tooth  an- 
swers the  requirements  of  a  perfectly  cal- 
cified one,  I  think  it  is  far  better  to  keep 
it  in  that  condition.  I  would  not  say 
pursue  this  method  after  a  tooth  is 
broken  down,  and  the  soft  structure 
filled  with  septic  matter,  but  we  often 
find  black  teeth  that  are  as  strong  as 
any  other.  Such  a  tooth  as  that  I  think 
can  be  filled,  and  filled  alive. 

I  have  a  young  lady  patient  here  today 
in  whose  mouth  I  shall  be  glad  to  show 
a  tooth  that  has  been  treated  after  this 
method,  and  I  will  say  that  it  was  not 
done  with  any  idea  of  showing  it  at  this 
meeting,  but  it  illustrates  the  method  of 
treatment;  and  the  patient  will  tell  you 
that  it  is  no  more  sensitive  than  any 
other  tooth  she  has. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  society  for  the 
courtesy  shown  me,  and  to  thank  the 
gentlemen  who  have  taken  part  in  the 
discussion  of  the  paper. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  the 
reading  of  a  paper  on  'rBumished  Gold 
Fillings,"  by  Dr.  G.  M.  Gbiswold,  Hart- 
ford. 


[This  paper  is  printed  in  full  at  page 
938  of  the  present  issue  of  the  Cosmos.] 

Discussion. 

Dr.  A.  J.  CuTTiNO,  Southington.  I 
wish  to  sanction  all  that  the  essay- 
iat  has  said,  and  while  describing  tbe 
method  as  I  have  practiced  it  I  will  in- 
cidentally emphasize,  and  perhafH  moie 
fully  round  out,  some  of  the  points  thit 
he  has  made  in  his  paper. 

For  instance,  with  regard  to  cant; 
preparation:  I  would  not  go  into  the 
detail  of  cavity  preparation,  but  I  wish 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  we  must  be 
very  careful  not  to  have  too  sharp  angles 
where  they  can  be  avoided.  If  yon  inah, 
have  every  corner  round.  If  a  earitj 
must  have  sharp  angles,  by  filling  in  with 
the  cement  you  fill  in  the  angles,  and  it 
does  not  make  so  much  difference;  bat 
my  practice  is  not  to  have  a  large  amount 
of  cement  unless  I  want  to  avoid  the  ef- 
fect of  thermal  changes.  I  do  not  think 
the  practice  of  using  a  thin  layer  of  ce- 
ment as  lining  for  onr  cavities  is  sof- 
ficient  to  make  much  difference  with  tbe 
thermal  changes.  If  I  have  a  shallow 
cavity  in  an  extremely  sensitive  tooth, 
where  I  do  not  feel  warranted  in  putting 
the  patient  to  the  pain  necessary  to  make 
much  retention,  I  trust  a  good  deal  to 
the  great  adhesiveness  of  the  cement.  1 
use  the  cement  thinner  than  for  a  deep 
cavity,  where  the  shwe  of  the  cavity  is 
such  as  to  hold  ihe  filling,  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  least  thickness  of  an  ad- 
hesive cement  is  stronger  than  a  bod;  of 
cement.  This  is  the  same  principle  as 
is  applied  by  the  carpenter  in  gluing 
furniture — he  does  not  use  a  bulk  of 
glue,  but  as  thin  a  coat  as  he  can  get, 
with  a  very  close  joint.  If  you  do  the 
same  with  any  of  the  a^esive  cements— 
such  as  the  inlay  cements — and  let  them 
properly  set,  you  will  have  an  adhesion 
there  that  will  hold  the  filling.  But  if 
you  have  a  deep  cavity  and  want  tiie 
benefit  of  a  body  of  cement,  then  use  it 
thick,  partially  filling  in  the  cavity  and 
gently  pressing  into  it  a  layer  of  gtdd. 
letting  the  cement  harden  before  yoQ 
bumOi  the  gold.  One  of  the  stumbling- 
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blocks  in  this  method  \s  that  you  are 
likely  to  be  deceived  by  the  unconscious 
tipping  of  the  filling  when  you  start  to 
burnish.  When  this  happens  you  will 
find  that  later  the  filling  will  loosen  and 
come  out. 

The  essayist  has  said  that  he  does  not 
care  for  the  blued  instrument.  I  do,  be- 
cause I  do  not  have  to  stop  to  polish  the 
instrument.  I  started  to  use  this  method 
by  employing  the  highly  polished  un- 
blued  instrument,  but  the  only  objection 
to  it  is  that  the  instrument  will  soon 
become  coated  with  the  gold,  and  one 
must  continually  stop  and  polish  the  in- 
strument. But  if  you  use  the  blued  in- 
strument, the  gold,  as  long  as  the  blue 
is  there,  will  not  stick  to  it ;  and  if  you 
find  a  tendency  to  drag  your  gold  with 
the  instmment,  you  need  only  hold  it  in 
the  flame  a  moment  to  re-blue  it,  which 
will  stop  that  tendency,  unless  it  be- 
comes coated  with  gold,  when  it  must 
be  polished  and  re-blued.  The  essayist 
tells  us  to  put  in  the  gold  and  pack 
it  to  place  with  a  little  pressure  be- 
fore burnishing.  I  burnish  from  the 
first.  I  have  never  used  the  electric  an* 
uealer.  I  pick  the  gold  from  the  tray 
with  the  burnisher  and  pass  it  through 
the  flame,  heating  it  to  a  cherry  red, 
put  it  to  the  filling,  and  if  the  latter  be 
properly  condensed  it  will  almost  jump 
to  place.  There  is  one  thing  I  try  to 
avoid,  and  that  is  not  to  catch  any  air 
xmder  the  gold.  Perhaps  you  have  never 
had  that  happen,  but  after  you  attach 
your  gold,  and  lap  it  over  and  over,  some- 
times you  will  have  in  the  finished  fill- 
ing little  pits,  and  this  I  attribute  to  air 
getting  under  the  gold. 

With  r^ard  to  the  style  of  instru- 
ments to  use,  I  would  say  use  any  instru- 
ment with  which  yon  can  reach  all  parts 
of  the  cavity,  and  burnish  from  the  cen- 
ter, bringing  the  filling  along  the  walls 
in  such  a  way  that  you  have  ultimately 
a  sauceV  shape  as  you  approach  the  outer 
surfaces  of  your  filling.  One  of  the 
things  that  annoyed  me  most  when  I 
commenced  this  work  was  the  fact  that 
occasionally  after  I  had  gotten  a  filling 
nicely  finished,  in  a  short  time  the  pa- 
tient would  come  back,  aad  1  would  find 


the  gold  flaking  off  at  the  outer  margins. 
After  testing  and  trying  fillings  of  this 
character,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I 
had  not  properly  condensed  the  filling 
next  to  the  enamel  wall  of  the  tooth,  so 
now  I  am  particular  as  I  approach  the 
enamel  surfaces  to  so  condense  with  my 
burnisher  as  to  be  sure  that  the  surfac^ 
of  the  filling  all  around  the  margin  of 
the  cavity  are  as  solid  as  I  can  make 
them,  and  when  I  have  done  that  I  do 
not  have  any  flaking.  I  use  right  and 
left  flat  buniuhers  of  greater  or  lesser 
size  for  most  of  my  work,  and  am  very 
careful  that  no  air  is  caught  within  the 
layers  of  gold. 

In  starting  the  filling  with  cement 
lining  one  may  use  any  form  of  gold, 
but  I  prefer  the  fiber  gold,  as  small  par- 
ticles of  the  gold  will  enter  the  cement 
and  make  a  more  perfect  union  between 
the  gold  and  the  cement. 

This  is  a  practical  subject,  and  one 
that  I  am  surprised  to  see  so  many  hesi- 
tating about  adopting. 

One  of  the  questions  I  am  often  asked 
when  I  am  giving  a  clinic  is.  Does  it 
save  time?  Well,  that  depends  upon  the 
operator.  It  is  much  easier  for  the  pa- 
tient than  for  the  operator.  If  you  are 
going  to  take  the  method  up  with  the 
idea  that  it  is  easier  to  do,  you  will  find 
that  you  are  mistaken — I  have  not  found 
it  so.  My  wrist  aches  many  times  when 
I  have  finished  a  filling,  but  the  patient 
will  often  be  sleeping  soundly.  It  is 
hard  work  when  we  use  finger-strex^h 
sufficient  to  give  a  thorough  burnished 
condition  to  gold.  But  I  say,  it  is  much 
easier  on  your  patient.  You  may  be 
able  to  save  time  if  you  are  quick  enough, 
or  you  may  not,  but  when  you  get 
through  with  a  filling  after  properly  ap- 
plying this  method  you  have  a  solid  gold 
filling,  and  you  have  done  good  woric  for 
your  patient. 

Dr.  E.  H.  MuNOER,  Hartford.  I  am 
a  decided  convert  to  this  method.  T 
have  been  using  it  nearly  as  long  as  Dr. 
Cutting  and  thoroughly  believe  in  it. 
All  of  us  have  had  nervous  patients  com- 
plain of  the  use  of  the  mallet  in  gold 
work,  and  I  believe  that  as  dentist  it 
is  our  duty  to  relieve  the  patient  as  much 
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88  poBBible  from  avoidable .  distress  and 
annoyance. 

Br.  Qriswold  says  the  method  is  easy. 
In  some  cases  it  certainly  is,  and  in 
others  I  agree  with  Dr.  Cutting.  A  few 
days  ago,  when  I  built  out  a  Targe  cor- 
ner of  a  tooth,  my  wrist  ached  when  I 
finished  the  filling,  but  the  patient  was 
in  a  better  condition  than  if  I  had  used 
the  mdiet,  and  had  as  good  a  filling. 
Certainly  you  can  with  care  make  a  very 
dense  fiUing,  and  I  believe  that  you  can 
take  a  tooth  that  is  soft  and  weak — too 
much  so  to  bear  the  use  of  the  mallet — 
and  insert  a  gold  filling  by  this  method. 
I  remember,  during  the  days  when  I  first 
used  this  method,  one  patient — a  Swe- 
dish girl  with  characteristic  soft  teeth — 
in  whose  mouth  I  had  put  a  number  of 
lu*ge  fillings,  and  I  was  imzious  to  see 
the  patient  again  to  note  the  results. 
About  fifteen  months  after  that  I  saw 
the  patient  again,  and  I  was  happy  to 
see  the  results.  These  fillings  were  as 
perfect  as  when  the  girl  left  my  office 
after  the  work  was  done,  and  I  do  not 
believe,  in  fact  I  know,  that  I  could  not 
have  placed  gold  fillings  in  her  month, 
using  the  mallet,  and  have  them  come 
back  in  the  condition  that  they  were  in. 
As  I  say,  I  am  a  thorough  convert  to 
this  method.  I  use  the  electric  annealer. 
I  have  one  or  two  blued  instruments  that 
I  do  not  depend  upon.  Undoubtedly,  if 
you  do  not  use  the  electric  annealer,  you 
need  to  use  the  blued  instruments,  but 
if  you  have  the  electric  annealer,  the 
blued  instruments  I  think  are  not  neces- 
sary. 

Dr.  L.  C.  Taylor,  Hartford.  I  know 
many  men  who  are  using  this  method  as 
they  have  used  many  others,  trying  to 
pack  gold  against  walls  where  there  is 
no  affinity.  But  men  today  who  are 
packing  gold  against  teeth,  and  trying  to 
save  them  in  that  way,  cannot  be  called 
anything  but  back  numbers,  even  though 
they  are  in  the  majority,  because  there 
are  so  many  men  who  are  teaching  a  bet- 
ter way ;  and  I  am  glad  to  know  that  our 
friend  here  is  standing  up  for  the  right, 
even  though  he  says  he  has  been  usiag 
this  method  for  only  two  or  three  years. 
I  have  been  using  ^e  method  for  eight 


or  ten  years,  not  only  for  bumiBhing  flie 
gold,  but  for  malleting  it. 

I  must  take  exception  to  the  bmnidi- 
ing  process,  when  it  comes  to  a  large 
comer  of  a  tooth.  In  places  where  thoe 
is  considerable  leverage  afforded,  I  do 
not  believe  you  can  make  a  gold  fillmg  as 
strong  with  the  burnishing  process  u 
with  the  mallet.  I  believe,  however,  for 
ordinary  work,  you  can  make  a  better 
filling  by  burnishing  than  is  possible 
with  the  mallet.  You  hear  so  many 
speak  of  the  fear  of  getting  a  little  of 
the  cement  on  the  marginal  edges  of  the 
cavity.  It  is  true  that  this  is  Uable  to 
happen,  but  supposing  it  does!  Turn 
right  around  and  ask  any  man  who  is 
doing  porcelain  work,  and  he  will  tell  you 
that  he  has  this  line  of  cement  in  eveiy 
porcelain  inlay.  With  the  ezceptioc  of 
the  objection  to  its  color,  there  is  today 
no  method  of  filling  teeth  which  is  as 
good  as  the  practice  of  building  them  ap 
with  gold,  and  particularly  over  this  ce- 
ment medium,  which  preserves  the  tooth- 
substance.  To  attempt  to  save  teeth 
with  gold  today  I  consider  poor  practice, 
because  methods  of  using  cohesive  gold 
now  are  far  superior  to  the  old  way  of 
trying  to  pound  gold  upon  the  tooth- 
structure,  which  would  result  in  a  filling 
around  which  the  tooth  would  tani  bine 
in  a  short  time.  In  many  cases  there  b 
every  appearance  of  peifect  walls,  yet 
the  tooth  is  turning  blue,  which  is  proof 
positive  that  that  filling  is  leaking— and 
when  a  gold  filling  is  leaking,  althoagh 
it  may  be  a  sbw  process,  it  is  going  bade 
on  us. 

Xow  as  to  the  question  of  whether  it 
will  last  as  long  as  some  of  the  gold  fill- 
ings that  we  have  seen  last  for  thirty 
or  forty  years — fillings  made  in  te^ 
that  did  not  need  preservation,  which  ae* 
counts  for  their  having  lasted  forty  years 
— whether  it  will  last  that  lengi  of 
time  I  do  not  know,  and  I  do  not  care, 
because  even  if  it  does  fail  in  five  years, 
I  can  say  that  if  you  have  your  lining 
right,  you  will  then  find  the  tooth  in  a 
splendid  state  of  preservation,  and  it  is 
a  very  easy  matter  to  insert  a  new  fill- 
ing. But  with  the  wide  line  of  decay 
which  comes  from  improperly  ponnding 
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gold  into  soft  teeth  that  neTer  should 
have  been  filled  that  way,  it  is  an  entirely 
different  matter. 

I  am  a  belieTer  in  this  method;  it  is 
a  true  step  forward.  Many  are  talking 
theories,  but,  going  back  to  first  princi- 
ples, modem  and  oral  hygiene  and  the 
hygienic  fillings  are  doing  more  for 
tooth-preservation  than  all  other  theo- 
ries put  together. 

Dr.  Hugh  Deyhubst,  Hartford.  I 
have  been  waiting  for  someone  to  say 
aonaething  of  the  failures  with  this 
method.  I  cannot  entirely  approve  of  it, ' 
because  in  the  last  few  weeks — since 
I  have  had  notice  of  this  discussion 
— I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  come  in 
contact  with  fillings  inserted  after  this 
method  where  the  palatal  walls  of  the 
cavities  have  been  broken  away,  whether 
by  too  hard  pressure  in  the  burnishing  of 
the  gold,  or  whether  the  enamel  margins 
were  cracked  in  the  packing  process,  I  do 
not  know.  On  the  labial  side  of  these 
fillings  I  have  also  noted  that  the  gold 
has  cleared  away,  more  so  than  in  any 
filling  that  I  ever  saw  in  my  own  prac- 
tice of  fifteen  years'  experience;  conse- 
quently I  think  we  have  failures  in  that 
line  as  well  as  with  the  old  method  of 
using  the  mallet.  Not  that  I  advocate 
wholly  the  method  of  malleting,  but  I 


think  a  filling  inserted  in  that  way  is 
just  as  dense,  just  as  firm,  and  just  as 
solid,  as  the  one  that  is  burnished  in. 

I  would  like  to  ask  what  is  the  cause 
of  that  breaking  away  ?  Dr.  Gutting  says 
one  trouble  is  in  getting  air  under  the 
gold.  That  I  think  is  probably  the  cause 
of  the  gold  flaking  off,  but  I  would  like 
to  ask  what  would  be  the  explanation  of 
the  breaking  off  of  the  enamel  margins  ? 
I  do  not  think  that  we  as  dentists  should 
desert  the  old  methods  for  new  ones 
until  we  find  that  the  latter  are  doing 
superior  work. 

Dr.  Obiswold  (closing  the  discus- 
sion). I  prize  very  highly  the  remarks 
of  Dr.  Cutting,  because  he  has  had  long 
experience  with  this  method,  and  I  think 
this  testimony  is  worth  a  great  deal  to 
all  of  us.  Personally,  I  have  had  but  two 
years'  experience  with  it,  but  am  satisfied 
that  it  is  good.  I  have  had  twenty-eight 
years*  experience  in  packing  gold,  and 
believe  I  know  when  a  gold  filling  is 
well  condensed,  and  for  that  reason  I 
am  a  convert  to  this  method.  With  re- 
gard to  Dr.  Dryhurst's  remarks,  I  wish 
he  would  try  this  method  for  his  own 
satisfaction.  If  anyone  does  not  believe 
in  it,  let  him  try  it.  The  proof  of  the 
pudding  is  in  the  eating — try  it. 
(To  be  cODtlnued.) 
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Twelfth  Annual  Convention. 


(Contlnaed  from  pare  887.) 


Thuesday — Afternoon  Session. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order 
Thursday  afternoon,  October  18,  by  the 
president.  Dr.  Barrett,  at  2.30  o'clock. 


Report  of  Committee  on  FfiEsinENx's 

Addhess. 

The  first  order  of  business  was  the 
reading  of  the  report  of  the  Committee 


on  the  President's  Address,  by  Dr. 
Henet  McManus,  as  follows : 

Your  Committee  on  the  President's  Ad- 
dress has  the  honor  to  report  that — 

While  we  find  a  wealtii  of  fine  and  ad- 
mirable thought  worthy  of  careful  consider- 
ation and  hearty  indorsement  in  Dr.  Bar- 
rett's address,  the  recommendation  which  in 
our  opinitm  is  the  most  vital  to  the  welfare 
of  the  general  public  is  in  regard  to  the  care 
and  supervision  of  the  teeth  of  the  public 
school  children. 
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Therefore,  in  reoommending  that  the  ad- 
dress shall  be  printed  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Northeastern  Dental  Association,  we 
further  8U^;est  that  a  special  committee  of 
six  members  from  each  of  the  several  states 
within  the  field  of  the  association  be  ap- 
pointed to  confer  with  the  state  boards  of 
health  and  education,  to  formulate  a  plan 
whereby  the  absolute  necessity  of  clean  and 
healthful  mouths  may  be  so  demonstrated 
that  their  concerted  effort  will  assure  the 
establishment  of  dental  inspection  in  our 
schools, 

Hbitbt  MoMaitus,  Ohairman. 

Dr.  L.  D.  Shepard  moved  that  the  re- 
port be  accepted  and  the  reoommenda- 
tions  be  adopted. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

Di.  Shepard  also  moved  that  the  chair 
at  his  leisure  appoint  the  committee  pro- 
vided for  in  the  report. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

The  next  order  of  business  waa  the 
reading  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  James 
Truman,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  entitled 
"Wanted !— A  Pathological  Sense." 

[This  paper  is  printed  in  full  at  page 
815  of  the  August  issue  of  the  Cosmos.] 

Discussion. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Bkackett,  Newport,  R.  I. 
I  can  hardly  conceive  of  a  more  honor- 
able assignment  than  to  be  permitted  to 
make  any  remarks  upon  a  paper  by 
such  an  essayist  as  the  one  to  whom  we 
have  just  listened. 

The  first  remark  which  I  would  make 
is  that  much  of  any  expression  which 
an  individual  may  make,  or  any  feelings 
or  thought  which  •  he  may  cherish,  de- 
pends vei7  largely  upon  his  point  of 
view;  and  again,  in  considering  and 
weighing  the  statements  of  any  man  we 
need  to  bear  in  mind  his  individual 
viewpoint.  With  reference  to  the  view- 
point of  the  essayist  it  would  not  be 
becoming  in  me  to  make  any  remarks, 
but  it  is  right  and  proper  that  I  should 
clearly  state  my  own  viewpoint,  in  order 
that  you  may  know  something  of  what 
my  prejudices  and  views  are.  Now,  I 
believe  that  there  is  some  peculiar  use- 
fulness in  the  world  for  the  man  of 
radical  ideas,  for  the  man  of  a  single 


idea,  for  the  man  who  goes  to  extr^nes, 
for  the  man  who  is  spoken  of  as  a  crank. 
The  man  accused  of  being  a  crank,  yon 
will  remember,  said  that  a  crank  was 
something  that  turned  something!  So 
that  the  extremist  and  the  one-idea  hud 
has  his  place— at  least  as  a  means  of  at- 
tracting attention,  of  arousing  inqviiy, 
leading,  in  dentiatry,  to  investigation  as 
to  whether  we  are  doing  that  which  ii 
best  for  our  patients.  The  practice  of 
dentistry  in  the  past  has  been  influenced 
by  the  extremists,  and  as  we  find  it  todav 
•it  is  quite  in  accord  with  the  pn^ress 
in  all  other  lines  to  which  the  hnman 
mind  gives  ita  attention.  In  the  modi- 
fications of  religious  belief,  in  the  bet- 
ter interpretation  of  the  common  laws, 
in  the  practice  of  medicine,  in  the  prac- 
tice of  surgery,  the  enthusiastic  radical 
is  the  man  that  has  had  a  very  material 
part  in  the  pushing  on  of  uie  car  of 
progress. 

As  a  matter  of  personal  observation, 
I  believe  tiiat  in  the  inconsiderate  and 
indiscriminate  introduction  of  bridges 
there  has  been  a  failure  to  always  sub- 
serve in  the  best  way  the  interests  of  the 
patient.  There  have  been  glaring  in- 
stances in  every  direction  in  which  that 
one  idea  has  been  carried  to  an  extreme. 
I  think  the  great  fundamental  idea  is  anb- 
stontially  true  that  the  leas  we  have  of 
artificiality,  generally  speaking,  the  bet- 
ter will  it  be;  for  the  natural  denture 
can  be  so  judiciously  cared  for  as  to  ac- 
complish all  the  service  required  of  it,  to 
better  advantage  than  can  any  artificial 
substitute.  We  all  agree  that  there  ia  no 
artificial  substitute  &at  is  the  absdate 
equivalent  of  a  full  natural  denture  in  a 
healthy  environment.  In  case  of  the  loss 
of  a  portion  of  the  denture,  then  of 
course  it  becomes  our  duty  to  do  the 
best  we  can  by  judiciously  selecting  an 
artificial  substitute.  But  sometinies  it 
happens  that  we  have  to  choose  bebreoi 
inserting  an  artificial  substitute  or  leav- 
ing the  mouth  without  its  full  c<Hnpl^ 
ment  of  teeth.  Now,  I  believe  that 
there  are  a  great  many  mouths  in  which 
the  presence  of  vacancies  are  in  a  gen- 
eral way  better  for  the  patirat  than  tiieir 
obliteration  by  artificitu  substitntes;  for. 
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just  as  the  essayist  says,  the  introduction 
of  a  suhstitate  brings  in  a  pathological 
condition  that  otherwise  vould  have 
hWD.  absent.  All  these  contriraQceB  and 
appliances  diould  be  nsed  with  the  ut- 
most discrimination  and  with  great  care, 
according  to  the  doctrine  which  was  so 
well  expressed  by  one  of  the  teachers  in 
my  school  days,  substantially  in  these 
words:  "It  should  be  the  object  and 
ambition  of  the  dental  practitioner  to 
do  for  the  patient  that  which  will  pro- 
vide him  with  the  best  masticatory  ap- 
paratus for  his  whole  lifetime,  and,  all 
other  things  being  equal,  with  the  least 
expense  to  him." 

Now,  where  we  shall  draw  the  line 
as  to  what  is  judicious  to  do  in  the  way 
of  bridge  work,  and  what  is  not,  each 
indiTidofll  must  deto'mine  for  hhnaelf. 
I  hare  never  yet  seen  an  instance  in 
which  I  felt  justified  in  mutilating  two 
good,  sound,  healthy  normal  teeth  for 
the  sake  of  making  abutments  for  a 
bridge.  I  do  bridge  work  and  I  do 
crown  work,  but  I  do  not  put  on  crowns, 
as  a  rule,  if  fillings  may  be  made  to  serve 
the  pnxpose,  and  I  do  not  put  on  bridges 
where  good  crowns  remain ;  that  is  where 
I  draw  the  line.  Another  man  inay  just 
as  conscientiously  draw  his  line  in  a  dif- 
ferent place.  I  have  lately  removed  a 
bridge  which  supplied  lower  teeth  on  the 
left  side,  and  which  had  as  its  only  sup- 
port a  canine  and  a  lateral  incisor. 
When  it  was  removed  the  canine  was  en- 
tirely separated  from  all  living  connec- 
tion. The  tremendous  leverage  had  led 
to  the  entire  separation  of  the  tooth  from 
its  pericemental  membrane,  and  it  had 
made  the  lateral  so  loose  that  there  was 
some  doubt  about  its  becoming  firm 
again.  This  is  an  instance  in  which  the 
use  of  bri^  work  had  been  unjusti- 
fiably abused^  There  are  cases  in  which 
the  banded  crown  is  decidedly  indicated 
—as,  for  instance,  when  the  strain  upon 
the  teeth  is  such  that  without  the  band 
the  root  would  be  likely  to  split,  also 
on  roots  already  split. 

There  is  another  point  which  the  es- 
sayist referred  to,  but  which  he  did  not 
elaborate,  that  I  wish  to  speak  upon  for 
a  few  minutes.    When  I  read  the  title 


e  paper,  "Wanted ! — A  Pathological 
B,"  the  interpretation  which  I  put 


of  the 
Sense, 

upon  it  was  that  his  intenti(m  was, 
'Wanted  I— Skill  in  Diagnosis."  He  did 
make  some  reference  to  the  importance 
of  skill  in  diagnosis.  There  is  nothing 
of  more  practical  consequence  for  our 
success  as  practitioners  and  for  the  well- 
being  of  our  patients  than  that  we  get 
at  the  real  causative  factors  of  any  patho- 
logical condition  that  may  influence  the 
health  of  related  regions,  or  of  the  whole 
system.  The  more  proficiwit  one  be- 
comes in  recognizing  pathologic  expres- 
sions in  the  region  with  which  the  den- 
tist is  most  intimately  concerned,  the 
more  will  one  realize  that  the  oral  cavity, 
the  nasal  cavity,  the  pharyngeal  cavi^, 
and  the  or^ns  of  hearing  and  seeing, 
are  intimatdy  related  to  eudi  other,  and 
that  it  is  of  much  consequence  that  one 
have  some  knowledge  not  only  of  the 
particular  specialty  which  he  may  prac- 
tice, but  ^0  of  the  intimately  re- 
lated contiguous  regions.  Everywhere 
throughout  the  country  there  are  in- 
stances of  specialists  treating  manifesta- 
tiona  that  have  their  ori^n  in  orcans 
outside  of  their  own  specialty.  There 
should  be  an  intelligent  understanding 
of  all  these  relations,  and  no  man  should 
imdertake  the  practice  of  a  specialty  like 
ours  without  having  some  general  Imowl- 
edge  of  pathology.  No  man  should  pro- 
ceed witii  the  treatment,  and  certainly 
not  with  the  sacrifice  of  an  anterior 
tooth,  until  he  is  satisfied  that  there  is 
not  a  tooth  posterior  to  it  that  might  be 
the  real  mischief-maker.  No  man  is 
qualified  to  treat  a  pain  in  the  temporal 
region,  or  in  the  region  of  the  ear,  imless 
he  be  familiar  with  the  pathology  of  the 
third  molar.  So  I  feel  very  earnestly 
that  in  these  matters  there  is  wanted  a 
pathological  sense,  a  broad  view  that 
shall  tiie  into  account  all  outside  in- 
fluencing factors.  We  should  not,  as  was 
so  excellently  put  before  us  last  evening, 
undertake  the  diagnosis  of  a  condition 
of  malocdttsion  of  the  teeth  without 
knowing  something  of  the  condition  of 
tiie  throat  and  naml  cavity. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  that 
the  only  good  days  were  the  days  of  the 
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past.  I  believe  \h&t  there  has  never 
been  a  time  when  the  importance  of  the 
health  of  the  mouth  was  more  thoroughly 
appreciated  than  it  is  at  present.  More  of 
the  everyday  practitioners,  when  they  ex- 
amine the  mouth,  are  able  to  discover 
pathological  expressions,  an^  to  a  greater 
extent  than  was  the  case  a  number  of 
years  ago,  together  with  a  greater  ap- 
preciation of  the  possibilities  of  oral 
hygiene  in  its  bearing  upon  the  main- 
tenance of  a  healthy  mouth;  so  that  I 
certainly  do  not  think  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time  we  can  be  much  worse  as  prac- 
titioners than  those  who  preceded  as. 

'  At  different  periods  in  the  history  of 
any  calling,  differing  requirements  are 
presented.  Those  of  us  who  are  oldest 
have  heard  from  men  who  were  old  when 
we  were  young  something  of  the  hard- 
ships^ something  of  the  struggles,  some- 
thing of  the  difficulties  and  the  priva- 
tions, something  of  the  peculiar  harass- 
ment of  those  who  were  the  early  set- 
tlers on  these  shores  in  the  bleak  season, 
and  who  went  on  clearing  away  the  hin- 
drances, cultivating  the  fields,  and  laying 
the  foundation  for  the  prosperity  which 
has  come  later.  And  such  an  essay  as 
was  given  ns  by  Br.  Guilford  this  niorn- 
ing  is  needed;  we  do  need  to  work 
longer,  we  do  need  faultfinding,  stimula- 
tion, and  to  have  our  shortcomings 
pointed  out. 

There  are  a  great  many  men  in  the 
labor  world  today  who  are  pleading  for 
the  eight-hour  law  as  the  maximum 
which  they  propose  to  contribute  to  the 
world's  working  forces.  I  do  not  want 
to  stir  up  any  acrimonious  discussion  on 
the  labor  question,  but  if  all  humanity 
limited  its  productive  effort  to  eight 
hours,  the  progress  of  the  world  would 
not  go  on  at  the  rate  at  which  it  is  going 
today.  The  man  who  assiduously  seeks 
to  do  not  more  than  eight  hours'  work, 
and  the  one  who  does  less  than  that 
— each  is  wasting  the  world's  material, 
wasting  the  world's  productive  capacity. 
Now,  as  the  essayist  told  us  this  morn- 
ing, there  are  men  who  follow  the  prac- 
tice of  our  calling  in  that  spirit,  but 
^ose  who  do  not  so  follow  it  are  veiy 
numerous;  there  are  men  who  think  the 


day  is  never  long  enough,  and  men  who 
are  strenuously  doing  their  utmost  day 
after  day  to  push  forward  the  car  of 
progress. 

Those  of  us  who  are  older,  and  have 
had  some  personal  knowledge,  would  as- 
sent easily  to  the  assertion  that  some  of 
the  very  best  work  which  has  ever  beoi 
done  in  saving  teeth  was  done  by  our 
professional  grandfathers — in  the  f»ce 
of  the  many  disadvantages  that  limited 
their  resources,  but  with  such  horee 
sense  and  with  such  qualifications  as  the 
times  afforded.  Individnally,  then,  I 
believe  that  nothii^  could  have  filled  tiie 
places  of  these  men  in  the  chain  of 
events.  But  none  of  us,  while  we  bow 
with  most  profound  admiration  and  real 
veneration  to  the  attainments  of  onr 
grandfathers  in  our  calling,  would  assent 
to  the  assertion  that  the  practitioner  of 
the  present  time,  with  the  progress  which 
years  have  brought^  with  the  increased 
advantages,  the  improvements,  the  op- 
portunities that  he  has  enjoyed,  is  not  a 
better  all-round  practitioner  than 
his  professional  grandfather.  We  admit 
that  there  is  very  much  in  the  present 
that  is  unnecessary,  very  much  that 
should  be  omitted,  but  I  hold  sincerely 
and  earnestly  to  the  declaration  tiut 
there  has  never  been  in  the  bistoiy  of 
the  world  a  time  when  there  was  so  mnch 
energy  so  well  directed  as  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Extremists  may  go  too  far, 
pessimists  may  point  out  to  us  that 
there  are  bad  things,  but  in  everything 
their  infiuence  counts  for  the  well-being, 
for  the  happiness  of  humanity.  Tfaeie 
never  has  been  a  time,  I  repeat,  in  the 
history  of  the  world  when  there  has  beoi 
BO  much  of  goodness,  so  much  of  well- 
directed  energy,  so  much  reason  for  con- 
gratulation in  the  present,  and  so  moch 
reason  for  the  utmost  hopefulness  as  to 
the  future,  as  right  here  and  now. 

Dr.  Leary.  Pathological  s^ise,  ss  I 
read  it,  is  the  result  of  observation  and 
study  of  pathological  processes.  Patho- 
logical study  of  disease  and  physiologieal 
anatomy  in  its  essentials  is  a  study  of  the 
reaction  of  the  tissues  of  the  body  to  in- 
jury. 

Years  ago,  when  talking  to  an  old 
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practitioner  who  received  his  education 

before  the  discovery  of  bacteria,  he  said 
to  jne  that  the  germ  theory  was  all  bosh ; 
that  he  had  delivered  over  a  thousand 
women  without  even  washing  his  hands, 
and  that  he  had  never  lost  a  single  case. 
My  answer  to  him  was  that  God  had 
been  very  good  to  him.  Ignorance  of 
patholc^icaT  processes,  I  think,  has  been 
one  of  the  important  sins  of  the  dental 
profession.  It  is  inconceivable  that 
with  all  the  mechanical  manipulative 
methods  required  in  the  treatment  of 
teeth  the  soft  tissues  are  not  occasionally 
injured.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
immediate  as  well  as  remote  results  may 
follow  an  injury  to  the  oral  tissues. 
Tuberculosis  of  the  mouth  is  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  most  serious  con- 
ditions, and  it  has  its  origin,  we  believe, 
usually  in  the  introduction  of  Koch's 
bacilli  into  an  injured  area. 

I  said  that  I  wanted  to  thank  the  es- 
sayist on  behalf  of  the  teachers  of  the 
so-called  medical  branches  of  dentistry 
— for  the  reason  that  the  average  dentist 
is  impressed  more  particularly  with  the 
importance  of  the  mechanical  aspect  oE 
dentistry.  Now,  I  believe  that  dentistry 
is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  splendid 
work  it  has  accomplished  in  a  mechanical 
way,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  its  devel- 
opment has  been  one-sided.  While  it  is 
indispensable  that  the  dentist  should  be 
a  good  mechanic,  and  although  as  much 
attention  should  be  given  to  pathology  as 
to  the  manipulative  aspect  of  the  profes- 
sion, yet  it  is  the  rarest  thing  to  find  a 
dentist  paying  much  attention  to  the 
study  of  the  various  pathological  pro- 
cesses which  take  place  in  the  tissues. 

It  has  alwa3rs  been  a  wonder  to  me  that 
with  the  opportunity  for  experimenta- 
tion with  the  many  appliances  at  your 
conuuand,  you  should  not  have  embraced 
the  opportunities  to  study  their  effects 
on  the  soft  tissues  in  the  mouths  of  ani- 
mals. 

Dr.  Thomas  Fillebrowx,  Boston^ 
Mass.  Heniy  Clay  had  a  very  large 
mouth,  and  an  old  Indian,  trying  to  de- 
scribe him  to  some  of  his  friends,  told 
them  that  Henry  Clay  was  a  tall,  broad- 
shouldered  man,  had  a  high  forehead, 


a  large  nose,  ''and  his  mouth,"  he  said, 
"apea^  for  itself."  The  paper  has 
spoken  for  itself;  any  word  of  commen- 
dation would  be  superfluous  on  my  part, 
and  anything  I  might  say  would  not  en- 
hance its  value.  I  wish  to  add  the  tea- 
timony  of  my  experience  and  observar 
tion  as  to  the  evU  effects  of  the  prin- 
ciple which  is  applied  so  extensively  in 
the  practice  of  extension  for  prevention. 
It  is  the  simple  testimony  that  you  can- 
not with  impunity  cut  away  and  injure 
these  organs  to  so  great  an  extent  as 
many  do  without  subjecting  them  to  irri- 
tation, not  only  from  the  filling,  but  also 
from  temperature  changes,  which  may 
result  in  the  devitalization  of  the  pulp. 
Also  I  want  to  indorse  what  the  writer 
has  said  about  grinding  and  cutting 
away  the  enamel  of  the  teeth.  If  you 
grind  off  the  enamel  of  the  tooth  and  put 
on  a, closed  cap  with  cement  in  it,  it  is 
almost  sure  to  devitalize  that  pulp.  I 
have  seen  these  results  many  times. 

I  want  also  to  add  a  word  in  regard 
to  the  temerity — I  call  it — of  the  profes- 
sion in  going  on  and  interfering  with 
the  pericemental  membrane  around  the 
neck  of  a  tooth  to  such  an  extent  as  has 
been  done  by  the  application  of  bands 
and  caps,  and  the  great  injury  done  the 
teeth.  Kature  will  brook  no  such  inter- 
ference. 

I  acknowledge  the  value  of  the  crank ; 
I  acknowledge  his  power  for  good — that 
he  turns  the  world;  but  the  crank  who 
is  BO  much  of  a  crank  that  be  is  going 
to  turn  to  the  destruction  of  everything 
else,  and  who  is  without  an  idea  or 
thought  or  consideration  for  any  other 
circumstances,  is  too  extreme;  he  is 
turning  too  fast,  and  is  doing  injury. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  humanity  at  large 
is  80  constituted  that  no  great  reform 
can  be  brought  about  without  sacrifices. 
Liberty  was  not  won  without  the  sac- 
rifice of  thousands  of  lives.  Civiliza- 
tion makes  no  progress  without  tiie  sac- 
rifice of  lives  and  property,  and  so  I  sup- 
pose that  in  our  own  special  line  of 
work  we  shall  have  to  submit  to  similar 
conditions.  By  and  by,  I  think,  the 
pendulum  will  settle  tolerably  near  the 
correct  point. 
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I  suppose  as  one  grows  older  he  grows 
consetYatiTe.  I  think  that  the  tendency 
for  the  past  ten  years  hAS  been  too  much 

toward  the  mechanical  side  of  dentistry ; 
it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  there  is  as 
much  enthusiasm  for  the  scientific  side 
among  the  young  men  of  the  present 
time  as  there  was  among  the  men  who 
were  young  some  years  ago.  I  hope  that 
that  also  is  but  the  swinging  of  the 
pendulum,  and  that  by  and  by  they  will 
wake  up.  My  own  otwervation  has  been 
that  dental  practitioners  and  students 
who  have  made  progress  in  scientific  in- 
vestigation, and  have  worked  upon  some- 
thing worthy  of  attainment,  have  not 
been  acknowledged  to  the  extent  that 
they  deserved  by  the  dental  profession 
of  the  period  to  which  they  belon^d — 
not  to  the  extent,  at  least,  that  medical 
men  have  recognized  progress  and  the 
able  men  of  their  own  profession. 

For  instance,  are  young  men  inter- 
ested quite  as  much  as  their  obligations 
demand  in  prescription-writing?  They 
ought  to  have  this  knowle^;  they 
should  be  expected  to  write  prescriptions. 
There  are  exceptions,  but  the  large  ma- 
jority fall  short.  And  so  it  seems  to  me 
in  regard  to  other  studies — say  anatomy, 
chemistry,  etc. ;  they  look  upon  what  they 
get  of  these  studies  as  something  quite 
unnecessary,  and  are  too  well  satisfied  if 
they  can  be  fairly  skilful  in  mechanical 
work,  and  have  just  enough  of  the 
scientific  studies  for  decoration  and  to 
pass  muster. 

Dr.  James  McManus,  Hartford, 
Conn.  I  enjoyed  the  paper  very  much, 
and  wondered  while  listening  to  it  if  it 
was  affecting  many  of  the  gentlemen 
present  as  it  affected  me.  In  listening  to 
the  paper  I  felt  that  Professor  Truman 
was  making  a  grave  arraignment  of  the 
majority  of  the  practitioners  of  dentistry 
in  this  country.  If  I  understood  him 
correctly,  he  says  that  the  majority  of 
practitioners  of  dentistij  have  been  reck- 
less and  brutal — that  is  a  strong  word 
to  use,  but  I  say  it  again,  brutal — in  the 
treatment  of  their  patients.  And  when, 
as  all  of  us  have  done,  we  have  removed 
not  only  crowns,  but  bridges  and  artifi- 
cial work,  from  the  mouths  of  patients 


who  have  been  deceived,  we  know,  m  tiw 
character  of  the  work  perfomud  for 
them,  witii  the  damage  to  the  tissues 

caused  by  it,  that  we  are  inclined  to  agree 
with  the  essayist. 

I  was  very  much  pleased  this  monung 
in  listening  to  Professor  Kirk,  especially 
with  the  way  in  which  he  spolre  of  oar 
craft — ^he  did  not  call  it  profesuon.  I 
think  craft  is  the  proper  word  to  be  used 
in  relation  to  the  majority  of  the  pra^ 
titioners  of  dentistry,  especially  when 
you  think  of  the  number  of  men  practi- 
cing our  calling  today  who  are  not  edn- 
cated,  notwithstanding  their  having  been 
graduated  by  dental  educational  instita- 
tions— men  who  do  this  imperfect  woriL 
We  cannot  even  look  upon  them  as  crafts- 
men, but  as  artizans  and  mechanics  of 
the  poorest  order.  Bridges  are  put  in 
without  any  regard  as  to  what  may  hap- 
pen in  the  future — ^they  simply  cut  away 
the  teeth,  crown  them,  and  swing  a 
bridge  over  the  space  without  having 
any  regard  as  to  what  may  subscqneotlj 
occur. 

Now,  the  trouble  is  that  the  stu- 
dent has  not  realized  that  he  has  some- 
thing more  to  do  in  studying  dentistry 
than  to  devote  his  efforts  solely  to  the 
mechanical  side  of  our  work.  We  want 
men  to  begin  to  study ;  we  want  profes- 
sors to  teach  tiie  students  what  to  stndy, 
and  we  want  students  to  learn  not  only 
the  physiological,  pathological,  and  ana- 
tomic conditions,  but  we  want  them  to 
learn  the  bearings  of  all  these  conditions 
on  the  health  of  the  mouth,  and  work 
from  a  standpoint  of  knowledge  of  phys- 
iology and  pathology.  Then  we  may  be- 
gin to  think  that  the  time  is  coming 
when  dentistry  will  be  regarded  as  a  pro- 
fession. We  have  at  present  many  highly 
professional  men  in  the  country,  but  un- 
fortunately the  majority  practicing  our 
calling  are  simply  craftsmen. 

Dr.  Tbuman  (closing  the  discussion). 
I  do  not  know  thAt  there  is  any  necessitr 
for  a  continuance  of  this  discnsuon.  I 
wish,  however,  to  define  my  position  in 
this  matter  a  little  more  clearly.  I  did 
not  come  here  to  arraign  the  dental  pro- 
fession— for  I  daim  to  be  one  of  them, 
and  I  claim  also  to  have  made  mUtabs 
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— ^bnt  I  do  think,  and  have  thought  for 
a  long  time,  that  the  men  of  our  profes- 
sion are  too  much  absorbed,  as  has  al- 
ready been  said,  with  the  mechanical  side 
of  our  work;  that  the  pathological  is 
practically  laid  aside,  and  that  we  are 
doing  work  without  proper  precautions. 
I  want  to  see  the  young  men  practice  al- 
ways with  the  thought  as  to  the  conse- 
quence. I  know  very  well  that  bridges, 
crowns,  and  bands  may  be  useful  at  times, 
but  that  which  is  to  be  considered  is  t^e 
question  of  the  special  conditions  that 
will  justify  their  use. 

I  did  not  enter  into  diagnosis,  bnt  the 
whole  paper  leads  in  that  directi(nL  I 
thought  that  if  I  read  this  {taper  to  the 
men  of  New  England  it  might  go  out 
into  the  profession,  and  assist  in  lowing 
attention  to  better  methods  of  practice 
in  possible  pathological  cases. 

I  was  in  attendance  at  a  convention 
only  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  in  that  whole 
gatJhering  not  one  had  a  word  to  say  in 
regard  to  the  danger  resulting  from 
bands  on  the  peridental  membrane;  and 
when  views  such  as  have  been  given  here 
were  advanced  they  were  regarded  with 
astcmishment,  as  though  I  was  e^reas- 
ing  an  idea  that  c<mld  not  be  sus- 
tained in  practice. 

I  do  not  agree  with  my  friend  Dr. 
McManus  in  calling  our  profession  a 
craft,  for  in  my  opinion  a  bad  name  given 
will  do  much  to  injure  any  calling.  I 
insist  that  dentistry  is  worthy  of  the  pro- 
fessional title  where  properly  practiced, 
but  I  fear  that  this  proviso  is  not  appli- 
cable in  many  inatannen. 

I  do  not  can  to  extend  this  discussion. 
The  brief  paper  speaks  for  itself,  and  I 
hope  it  may  have  some  influence  in  caus- 
ing practitioners  to  hesitate  before  per- 
forming the  varied  operations  required 
in  dentistry,  and  to  consider  the  relations 
which  these  operations  may  have  to  those 
portions  of  the  human  oiganism  with 
which  we  have  to  deal. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  the 
reading  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  M.  H.  Cbyer, 
Philadelphia,  Fa.,  on  "Some  Abscesses 
of  Dental  Origin  which  Open  Outside  the 
Mouth." 


[This  paper  is  printed  in  full  at  page 
919  of  tbe  present  issue  of  the  Cosuos.] 

Digcussion. 

Dr.  Thomas  Fillbbbown,  Boston, 
Mass.  The  importance  of  this  subject 
cannot  in  my  mind  be  overestimated,  al- 
though it  is  ordinarily  not  suflBciently 
appreciated.  I  am  in  full  agreement  with 
the  paper,  and  its  coming  from  the  source 
that  it  does  is  evidence  of  its  correctness. 
Having  read  it  over,  I  am  sure  that  there 
is  notldng  in  it  with  which  I  should  differ 
to  any  extend  and  it  is  not  necessary  tiiat 
I  should  rehearse  what  has  been  said;  once 
said,  and  said  so  well,  is  suJficient.  For 
many  years  I  have  paid  special  attention 
to  these  subjects  in  teaching,  but  I  do 
not  think  I  appreciated  or  realized  until 
reading  the  paper  how  generally  infor- 
mation is  lacking  upon  the  subject.  I 
think  that  Dr.  Cryer  has  had  a  larger  ex- 
perience than  myself,  and  yet  mine  has 
been  considerable. 

The  writer  refers  to  the  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  general  surgeon  in  dental 
pathological  processes.  I  can  testify  to 
that,  as  I  have  seen  many  instances  in 
public  as  well  as  in  private  practice.  The 
writer's  description  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
parts  is  of  course  beyond  criticism.  Any 
man  who  has  had  the  privilege  of  visit- 
ing the  museum  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania — the  institution  with  which 
the  essayist  is  connected — or  to  have 
been  in  attendance  at  the  opening  of  the 
new  Harvard  medical  buildings  at  the 
time  of  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  and  seen  that  col- 
lection, cannot  doubt  for  a  moment  the 
thoroughness  of  Dr.  Cryer's  knowledge. 

He  speaks  of  using  the  radiograph  con- 
siderably. I  would  say  in  regard  to  that 
that  I  think  we  ordinarily  find  the  symp- 
toms so  pronounced  that  the  skiagraph 
has  not  afforded  very  much  additional 
knowledge,  not  even  to  those  skilled  in 
its  use.  There  are  many  conditions  in 
which  it  is  useful — as,  for  instance,  in 
locating  a  foreign  metallic  object  in  the 
body;  or,  if  one  is  doubtful  about  the 
presence  of  a  root  of  a  tooth  or  a  mis- 
placed tooth,  then  the  radiograph  will 
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afford  valuable  assistance.  But  where 
there  is  simple  inflammation  or  an  abscess 
sac  it  would  give  a  rather  indeflnite  pic- 
ture of  the  existing  conditions.  I  think 
that  transiUumination  of  the  mouth 
probably  does  better  under  these  circum- 
stances than  does  the  X  ray.  Neverthe- 
less I  shall  continue  to  use  it  and  get 
what  I  can  from  it.  I  have  experienced 
some  of  the  difficulties  mentioned  by  the 
writer  in  cases  where  it  was  very  difficult 
to  determine  whether  a  tooth  contained 
a  living  or  a  dead  pulp.  I  find  in  such 
cases  that  it  sometimes  requires  ex- 
aminations extending  over  considerable 
length  of  time  to  reach  a  correct  diag- 
nosis, but  ultimately,  in  every  case^  you 
will  be  able  to  decide  correctly. 

The  treatment  of  abscesses  connected 
with  the  teeth,  it  seems  to  me,  varies  in 
degree  rather  than  in  kind.  An  abscess 
in  a  healthy  person  is  usually  of  short 
duration  and  very  easy  to  treat,  but  if  it 
be  in  a  person  of  advanced  age  or  of 
strumous  habit,  the  treatment  will  re- 
quire more  time.  Of  course  the  first 
thing  to  do  in  the  case  of  a  devitalized 
pulp  is  to  remove  it,  disinfect  the  root, 
and  fill  it.  In  healthy  patients  such 
a  procedure  will  be  sufficient  to  cure  the 
case.  But  if  there  be  a  fistula,  the  dis- 
infecting of  the  canals  and  filling  may 
not  be  sufficient ;  then  we  must  attend  to 
the  fistula  and  give  the  abscess  treatment 
through  that  channel.  Perhaps  some  dis- 
infectant will  bring  about  the  desired  re- 
sult; if  it  does  not,  we  should  apply  a 
caustic.  So  to  my  mind  the  treatment  of 
abscesses  differs  only  in  degree.  But  sup- 
posing, as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the 
tooth  does  not  recover  after  such  a  treat- 
ment, then  as  the  last  resort  extract  the 
tooth,  an  operation  which  is  quite  often 
delayed  beyond  reason.  The  old  axiom 
voiced  by  Dr.  Atkinson  forty  years  ago 
— ^viz,  that  "Teeth  should  be  saved  so 
long  as  there  is  a  root  to  build  a  crown 
upon,  or  a  crown  to  build  a  root  upon" — 
does  not  always  apply.  Of  course  that 
was  one  of  his  laconic  phrases,  to  be  taken 
cum  grano  salts.  For  years,  I  think,  our 
profession  has  run  wild  on  that  subject, 
and  it  has  not  become  quite  sane  yet. 

A  few  years  ago  a  Dr.  Sexton,  in  Xew 


York,  raised  the  question  that  too  madi 
was  done  in  the  way  of  saving  teeth,  to 
the  injury  of  other  organs,  especially  tbe 
ear.  Dr.  Abbott,  I  remember,  had  a  good 
deal  to  say  on  this  subject,  and  ridiculed 
Dr.  Sexton's  idea.  Now,  I  want  to  make 
one  observation  that  bears  out  the  state- 
ment of  Dr.  Sexton  as  to  the  relations 
existing  between  the  teeth  and  the  eve, 
ear,  and  throat — the  latter  group  de- 
pending so  much  upon  each  other,  and 
each  being  dependent  upon  the  condition 
of  the  teeth.  I  believe  that  many  teeth 
have  been  saved  long  after  their  useful- 
ness had  gone  and  when  injurious  effeete 
were  well  established.  In  my  own  prac- 
tice, years  ago,  I  treated  a  bicuspid  hav- 
ing a  devitalized  pulp,  which  I  filled 
in  good  shape,  and  I  did  not  discover 
that  the  tooth  was  not  all  right.  The 
patient  had  trouble  with  the  left  eye; 
there  was  a  condition  of  inflammation 
there,  and  he  could  not  get  it  cured  or 
find  what  was  causing  it.  Finally  it  t«s 
surmised  that  the  tooth  might  have 
caused  the  trouble,  and  I  extracted  it, 
when  the  eye  immediately  got  well  and 
remained  so.  And  so  also  I  have  known 
of  trouble  occurring  in  the  ear  cansed 
by  diseased  teeth. 

I  remember  reading  the  case  of  an 
abscess  from  a  third  molar  in  which  the 
pus  had  burrowed  its  way  down  under 
the  fascia  and  discharged  on  the  breast 
as  low  as  the  fifth  rib.  It  was  that  of 
a  lady  patient  who  had  sought  the  ser- 
vices of  a  Paris  dentist  for  the  repair  of 
an  artificial  denture.  While  she  was  in 
the  chair  his  attention  was  called  to  this 
discharge  from  the  breast.  By  exami- 
nation of  the  mouth  it  was  found  thst 
there  remained  a  root  of  a  third  raolir 
which  had  caused  an  abscess.  The  ex- 
traction of  that  root  brought  about  a  cure 
in  a  short  time. 

Another  case  was  reported  in  ffhich 
the  abscess  discharged  on  the  back  of  tbe 
neck;  another,  low  down  on  the  scapula; 
and  we  know  of  many  which  have  dis- 
charged on  the  cheek.  I  remember  one 
case  in  which  there  was  a  discharge  from 
an  upper  molar,  evidently,  but  the  point 
of  discharge  was  above  the  apex  of  tbe 
roots.  It  seems  that  the  pus  had  vorked 
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np  to  the  floor  of  the  antrum,  lifting  the 
lining  membrane,  and  had  then  followed 
a  backward  course  to  the  parotid  gland, 
forming  a  fistula  which  opened  on  the 
cbeek  nearly  two  inches  from  the  origin 
of  the  abscess;  that  was  proved  by  the 
passing  of  a  probe.  This  case  was  cured, 
after  a  few  weeks'  treatment,  by  passing 
into  the  fistula  a  tent  of  cotton  saturated 
with  carbolic  acid. 

The  discharge  of  abscesses  beneath 
the  angle  of  the  maiidible  and  into  the 
glandular  region  of  the  neck  is  too  famil- 
iar to  all  to  need  more  than  mere  men- 
tion. I  remember  another  case  where  the 
discharge  was  on  the  right  side  of  the 
mandible,  opposite  the  first  molar.  The 
case  was  operated  on  twice  for  necrosis — 
the  face  had  been  opened  up,  and  the 
bone  cut  away.  I  examined  the  case 
Mid  found  a  molar  root  that  I  felt  confi- 
dent was  the  cause  of  the  trouble;  the 
root  was  removed,  and  the  patient  re- 
covered immediat^y.  Absce^es  of  the 
upper  canine  discharging  at  the  outer  or 
inner  canthus  of  the  eye  have  repeatedly, 
while  in  the  active  inflammatory  stages, 
been  treated  by  the  general  practitioner 
of  medicine  as  erysipelas.  Abscesses  of 
the  upper  lateral  incisors  give  rise  to  se- 
rious conditions  very  di£5cult  to  remove. 
As  has  been  described  in  the  paper,  the 
pus  separates  the  platra  of  the  palate 
bones,  forming  a  cavity  extending  often 
as  far  back  as  the  third  molar.  One 
such  case  I  had  which  I  could  not  cure 
until  I  chanced  to  fiud  that  an  unsuspi- 
cioned  bicuspid  was  involved,  and  had 
the  tooth  removed.  I  reported  the  case 
before  a  dental  society,  and  one  of  the 
members  sharply  criticized  me  for  not 
diagnosing  the  trouble  as  being  in  the 
antrum.  The  treatment  of  the  case 
proved  that  I  was  correct. 

Another  case  to  illustrate  the  knowledge 
of  the  general  surgeon  on  dental  lesions : 
A  patient  came  under  my  observation 
after  two  operations  had  been  performed 
for  pyemia  of  the  antrum;  the  diagnosis 
implied  that  the  patient  could  never  re- 
cover. An  examination  was  made  by  a 
dentist,  who  found  that  there  were  eight 
roots  on  that  side  of  the  mouth,  most  of 
them  the  seat  of  abscesses.   Later  these 


roots  were  removed,  and  of  course  it  was 
discovered  that  the  area  was  filled  with 
pus  discharging  into  the  antrum.  The 
man  was  a  stair-builder,  and  the  prog- 
nosis of  the  general  surgeon  was  that  he 
would  never  be  able  to  do  anything  more 
at  his  business,  as  be  would  never  get 
well.  In  ten  days  after  the  removal  of 
the  roots  the  man  was  going  about  his 
business,  and  seemed  comfortable. 

The  most  serious  condition  is  when 
the  abscess  discharges  into  the  ethmoidal 
and  sphenoidal  cavities.  The  cavities 
are  large,  their  walls  are  very  thin,  and 
they  extend  quite  close  to  the  brain.  If 
pus  enters  these  cavities  a  constant  dis- 
charge from  the  nose  may  result,  which 
is  incurable  until  the  offending  tooth  is 
removed,  or  the  pus  may  work  backward 
imtil  the  brain  is  reached  and — as  has 
been  the  case — so  cause  the  death  of  the 
patient. 

In  closing,  I  would  commend  the 
paper  to  your  attention  and  to  your 
memory.  A  study  of  this  paper  in  refer- 
ence to  cases  of  this  kind  will  be  of  per- 
manent value  to  you. 

Dr.  Ceter  (closing  the  discussion). 
I  am  exceedingly  grateful  to  Dr.  Fille- 
brown  for  his  kind  remarks  in  regard  to 
my  paper.  I  wish,  however,  we  might 
have  heard  more  of  his  views  on  those 
diseases  of  the  maxillary  and  frontal 
sinuses  and  the  ethmoidal  cells  which 
arise  from  diseased  conditions  of  the 
teeth,  because  I  am  aware  of  his  famili- 
arity with  this  subject. 

There  is  only  one  point  on  which  we 
differed,  namely,  the  use  of  the  X  ray  in 
the  examination  of  the  internal  portion 
of  the  face.  Several  years  ago  I  was  of 
the  same  opinion  as  Dr.  Fillebrown,  and 
at  one  of  the  meeting  of  the  Academy  of 
Stomatology  of  Philadelphia,  after  a  long 
discussion  on  the  use  of  the  X  ray  in 
regard  to  the  diagnosis  of  impacted  teeth, 
I  am  reported  as  having  said,  "Today,  if 
I  bad  a  case  of  an  impacted  tooth,  I 
would  depend  on  a  good  sharp  excavator 
rather  than  the  X  ray."  When  I  made 
this  remark  the  radiographer  had  not 
made  such  wonderful  progress,  and  X-ray 
pictures  did  not  delineate  as  they  do  to- 
day—October 19,  1906.  When  I  was  last 
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in  Europe  (in  1903)  my  attention 
vaa  drawn  to  the  scientific  value  of  the 
X-ray  examinationB,  shoiring  not  only 
the  teeth  in  typical  and  atypical  posi- 
tions, but  also  the  condition  and  shape  of 
the  cells  and  sinuses  of  the  face.  Here 
in  Boston,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Amer* 
lean  Medical  Association,  many  beautiful 
radiographs  were  e^bited  in  the  tbtIous 
sections,  and  also  at  the  meetii^  of  tiie 
Massachusetts  Dental  Society. 

I  have  a  few  plates  to  which  I  would 
like  to  refer  which  would  have  shown  to 
advantage  on  a  screen  had  there  been  a 
lantern  and  sufficient  time. 

The  first  is  an  X-ray  picture  showing  a 
lateral  •new  of  the  face.  There  is  an  im- 
pacted upper  third  molar.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  tooth  is  above  the  level 
of  the  floor  of  the  nose.  The  radiograph 
also  shows  around  the  tooth  a  cystic 
wall  or  capsule.  In  an  antero-posterior 
view  of  the  same  face,  taken  with  the 
plate  in  front  of  the  face  and  the  tube 
back  of  the  head  on  a  line  a  little  below 
the  occiput,  a  good  opportunity  is  af- 
forded for  the  examination  of  the  inter- 
nal portion  of  the  face,  the  maxillary 
sinus,  the  nasal  septum,  the  inferior, 
middle,  and  superior  meati  of  the  nose, 
and  above  these  the  ethmoidal  cells  and 
frontal  smuses.  The  impacted  molai  is 
also  shown,  and  by  using  the  two  plates 
a  nearly  exact  position  is  obtained.  On 
the  right  side  the  maxillary  and  frontal 
smuses  and  the  ethmoidal  cells  are 
clouded  when  compared  with  those  on 
the  left— showing  an  infected  condition 
cm  the  side  where  the  tooth  is  impacted. 

The  second  is  a  radiograph  taken  an- 
tero-posteriorly,  and  shows  a  cloudiness 
in  the  region  of  the  maxillary  and  fron- 
tal sinuses  of  the  right  side.  This  condi- 
tion was  brought  about  by  an  infected 
tooth.  The  tooth  was  extracted,  the  si- 
nuses properly  treated,  and  when  another 
X-ray  examination  was  made  it  showed 
that  the  sinuses  had  cleared  and  were  in 
the  same  condition  as  those  of  the  left 
side. 

The  third  is  another  antero-posterior 
radiograph,  and  is  the  one  spoken  of  in 
the  paper.  It  shows  that  artificial  crowns 
had  been  placed  on  the  roots  of  the  cen- 


tral and  lateral  incisors,  with  metal  pins 
passing  into  the  root-canals.  It  also 
shows  the  changed  condition  of  tiie  bone 
above  these  teeth.  The  plate  forming 
the  floor  of  the  nose  on  the  right  side  is 
pushed  upward  by  pressure  the  resnit  of 
the  infection  from  the  teeth  until  the 
plate  comes  in  contact  with  the  inferior 
turbinated  bone.  I  could  go  on  showing 
you  many  slides  of  this  character,  bnt 
these  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  id- 
vance  in  X-ray  examinations  in  the  last 
few  years. 

Motion  was  made  and  carried  to  ad- 
journ until  Friday  morning  at  11  o*cIodL 


Fridat — Morning  Session. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the 

§ resident.  Dr.  Barrett,  at  12  o'clock  Fii- 
ay  morning. 

After  the  consideration  of  several  bad- 
ness routine  matters. 

Dr.  MuRLLEsa  introduced  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  to  be  acted  upon  finally  at 
the  next  annual  session  as  an  amendment 
to  the  by-lawB : 

Resolved,  That  no  dentist  or  physician  who 
is  not  a  member  in  good  standing  of  hii  on 
local  sociefy  shall  present  a  paper  or  eUsie 
before  this  assoeiation. 

Dr.  Boardman  moved  that  the  commit- 
tee appointed  to  draft  resolutions  on  ibe 
death  of  Drs.  Clapp  and  Davenport  pre- 
sent their  report  to  the  secretary,  and 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  proceedings. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

Report  of  Comhittee  on  Jocbxal. 

The  President  then  called  for  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Journal. 

Dr.  RoDOEBS,  chairman,  reported  as 
follows : 

The  Committee  on  Journal  appointed  Uit 
year  was  composed  of  Dr.  Mszfltld,  Dr. 
Roeenblutb,  secretary,  and  myself  as  diair 
man.  During  the  year  we  received  an  invita- 
tion from  the  Institute  of  Stomatok^  to 
come  to  New  York  and  confer  with  them  re- 
garding a  new  journal.  We  there  met  the 
representativeB  from  the  Institute  of  Stoma- 
tology, the  American  Academy  of  Dental 
Sdencfli,  and  the  Ebrrard  Odontolo^eal  So- 
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defy.  The  question  of  a  new  journal  vas 
disciused,  and  it  was  decided  to  inaugurate 
a  new  journal  to  represent  the  various  so- 
eietiesj  but  we  felt  that  our  committee  should 
comply  with  the  resolution  passed  providing 
for  the  committee,  ^ich  was  that  the  com- 
mittee meet  with  a  committee  of  the  National 
Dental  Association  to  confer  upon  this  sub- 
jeet  These  societies  did  not  represent  tiie 
National  Dental  Association,  and  therefore 
we  could  not  act  with  them.  We  were  in 
sympathy  with  the  movement  for  a  new  jour- 
nal, but  we  had  no  power  to  act. 

During  the  year  the  committee  wrote  let- 
ters to  different  members  of  the  National 
Dental  Association  regarding  this  matter,  but 
could  make  no  progress  whatever,  and  there- 
fore we  have  accomplished  nothing.  There 
seems,  however,  to  be  something  in  the  air 
with  reference  to  the  National  Dental  AssO' 
elation  taking  over  the  journal  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Stomatology  and  the  other  societies 
next  year. 

The  report  was  on  motkui  received. 

Dr.  Barrett  appointed  as  the  commit- 
tee provided  for  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  President's  Address 
the  following :  Drs.  L.  D.  Shepard,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.:  James  McManus,  Hartford, 
Conn.;  D.  F.  Keefe,  Providence,  R.  I.; 
Thomas  Mound,  Rutland,  Vt.;  A.  J. 
Sawyer,  Manchester,  N.  H.,  and  T.  E. 
Tibbetts,  Rockland,  Me. 

Report  of  Nouinatino  Coumittee. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  the 
report  of  the  Nominating  Conunittee. 

Dr.  Maxfield,  chairman,  presented 
the  report  of  the  committee  as  follows : 

President— Dt.  F.  E.  Maxfleld,  Bangor,  Me. 

Fint  Viceprendent—I>T.  E.  B.  Griffith, 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Beoohd  Vice-preMdenf — ^Dr.  N.  A.  Btanl^, 
New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Secretary — Dr.  £.  0.  Kinsman,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

A$8istant  Secretary — ^Dr.  Charles  V.  Erep- 
pel,  Forest  Hills,  Mass. 

Treaaurer^'Dr.  V.  T.  Murlless,  Jr.,  Wind- 
sor Locks,  Conn. 

Librarian— l>r.  C.  H.  Biggs,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Editor — Dr.  David  Manson,  Burlington,  Vt. 

The  above  report  was  signed  hj  Drs. 
0.  A.  Maxfield,  and  W.  E.  Boardman. 


Dr.  Chablbs  MoMinns,  the  third 
member  of  the  committee,  presented  the 
following  as  the  minority  report  of  the 
Nominating  Committee: 

Preaident—T>r.  J.  E.  Powmt,  Providence, 
R.  i. 

[Other  nominations  as  majority  report.] 

Dr.  L.  D.  Shepard  moved  that  both 
reports  be  received. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

Dr.  Boardman  moved  that  the  asso- 
ciation proceed  to  ballot  for  the  office  of 
president. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

The  secretary  and  treasurer  were  ap- 
pointed as  tellers,  and  the  result  of  the 
ballot  showed  the  election  of  Dr.  F.  E. 
Maxfield,  Bangor,  Me.,  as  president  for 
the  coming  year. 

Dr.  Power  moved  that  the  vote  be 
made  unanimous. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

Dr.  Boardman.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  report  of  the  committee  is  unan- 
imous  for  the  rest  of  the  officers,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  rules  be  sus- 
pended, and  the  secretary  be  empowered 
to  cast  one  ballot  for  the  other  nominees. 

The  motion  was  carried,  and  the  secre- 
tary cast  one  ballot  for  the  remaining 
officers. 

The  new  president,  Dr.  Maxfield,  was 
conducted  to  the  chair,  and  the  retiring 
president.  Dr.  Barrett,  in  presenting  him 
to  the  society,  spoke  as  follows : 

Dr.  Bakrett.  You  have  been  chosen 
by  the  members  of  the  Northeastern  Den- 
tal Association  as  their  president  for  the 
coming  year,  and  in  handing  you  this 
gavel  I  hand  you  the  emblem  of  author- 
ity, which  should  be  used  with  justice, 
firmness,  and  with  equal  rights  and  priv- 
ileges for  all  members,  with  malice  to- 
ward none,  and  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  association.  In  turning  over  this 
office  to  you  I  desire  to  say  to  the  mem- 
bers that,  as  stated  in  my  report,  I  am 
deeply  grateful  for  the  honors,  one  and 
all,  conferred  upon  me.  I  am  highly  ap- 
preciative of  the  kind  attention  shown  me 
and  the  service  rendered  by  the  various 
committees  during  my  efforts  to  make 
this  meeting  a  success.  1  assure  you  that 
in  relinquishing  this  ofRce  I  shall  con- 
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tinue  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  vork  for  tho 
best  interests  of  this  organization,  and 
for  you.  Dr.  Maxfield,  I  wish  the  same 
kindly  treatment  and  co-operation  which 
I  have  received  at  the  hands  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  association. 

Dr.  Maxfield,  in  accepting  the  gravel, 
said :  Members  of  the  Northeastern  Den- 
tal Association,  I  appreciate  very  highly 
the  honor  which  you  nave  conferred  upon 


me  by  choosing  me  as  your  presiding  offi- 
cer for  the  coming  year,  arid  V  trust  that 
during  that  period  I  may  be  able  to  for- 
ward the  interests  of  the  society  and  do 
credit  to  it  as  your  presiding  ofificer.  I 
thank  you  very  kindly  for  th^  hcmor. 

There  being  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  association,  motion  was 
mode  and  carried  to  adjourn  imtil  die 
next  annnal  meeting. 


FIRST  DISTRICT  BKlSTrAZj  BOCIETT,  STATE  OF  KIEW  TOBK. 


Hbnthlj  Meeting,  November  1906. 


The  Fii-st  District  Dental  Society  of 
the  State  of  New  York  held  a  regular 
monthly  meeting  Tuesday  evening,  No- 
vember 13,  1906,  at  the  Academy  of 
Medicine,  No.  17  West  Forty-third  street^ 
the  president,  Dr.  Arthur  L.  Swift,  in 
the  chair. 

After  the  transaction  of  routine  busi- 
ness, the  president  introduced  Cor- 
nelius G.  CoAKLET,  M.D.,  of  New  York, 
who  read  a  paper  entitled  '^he  Diag- 
nosis and  Treatment  of  Antral  Suppur- 
ation." 

[This  paper  is  printed  in  full  at  page 
909  of  the  present  issue  of  the  Cosmos.] 

Discussion. 

Dr.  T.  Passmore  Berens.  It  has 
given  me  great  pleasure  to  listen  to  the 
very  able  paper  by  Dr.  Cqakley.  He  has 
brought  the  subject  before  us  with  such 
completeness  that  he  leaves  but  little  to 
be  said. 

My  own  experience  leads  me  to  be- 
lieve that  cases  of  empyema  of  the  maxil- 
lary sinus  caused  by  diseased  teeth  are  al- 
ways of  an  acute  variety,  and  of  such 
severity  as  to  demand  immediate  relief; 
while- the  cases  of  nasal  origin,  even  when 
acute,  are  apt  to  be  of  a  milder  type ; 
or  the  symptoms  are  apt  to  be  masked 
by  the  symptoms  of  the  general  coryza 


or  grippe  that  is  present,  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  antrum  may  be  disr^arded 
by  the  patient.  It  is  in  this  latter  class 
of  patients  that  the  disease  goes  un  to 
chionicity,  and  may  readily  be  compli- 
cated by  odontalgia,  and  later  even  by  de- 
structive processes  in  the  roots  of  tte 
teeth.  I  have  seen  cases  where  the  his- 
tory seemed  to  indicate  such  a  condition. 

I  agree  with  Dr.  Coakley  that  a  dis- 
eased tooth-root  may  be  the  cause  of  an 
infection  of  the  antrum  and  thence  of 
oil  of  the  accessory  sinuses,  even  to  sndi 
an  extent  as  to  involve  the  middle  eai^ 
for  the  middle  ear  may  be  looked  on  as  an 
accessory  cavity  of  the  nose.  I  have  seen 
a  case  in  which  a  diseased  tooth  caused 
an  acute  empyema  of  the  antrum,  which 
in  turn  caused  a  pansinusitis  on  that  siik 
of  the  head  and  a  mastoiditis.  I  men- 
tion this  case  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  acute  empyema  of  the  antrum 
may  be  followed  by  most  serious  conse- 
quences. 

Dr.  Coajcley  has  recalled  to  your  at- 
tention the  use  of  the  transilluminating 
lamp  and  of  the  X  ray.  The  transilln- 
minating  lamp  is  so  simple,  and  ite  ma- 
nipulation so  easy,  that  it  should  not 
only  be  found  in  our  armamentariom. 
but  should  be  used  with  frequency  by 
each  one  of  us  who  has  to  deal  with  the 
teeth,  the  mouth,  or  the  nose  and  its 
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accessory  cavities.  In  those  eases  that 
do  not  readily  yield  to  treatment,  radi- 
ography should  certainly  be  resorted  to. 
Dr.  Coakley's  iDTaluable  work  along  this 
line  has  proved  beyond  question  the  im- 
portance of  the  method. 

The  treatment  of  empyema  of  the 
antrum  of  Highmore  must  necessarily  be 
surgical,  and  modem  surgery  demands 
efficient  drainage.  The  point  of  election 
for  the  drainage  must  obviously  be  de- 
termined by  the  etiology  and  the  con- 
ditions found  in  each  individual  case. 
Should  a  badly  diseased  molar  be  the 
cause,  the  tooth  must  be  extracted,  and 
it  seems  to  me  good  surgery  in  such  a 
case  to  drain  the  sinus  directly  through 
the  alveolar  process;  but  I  would  em- 
phasize the  point  made  by  Dr.  Coakley 
that  this  drainage  must  be  sufficiently 
&ee,  and  that  no  tube  or  other  applianoe 
be  used  to  keep  the  cavity  open  other 
than  that  required  to  insure  the  neces- 
sary protection  dxiring  the  act  of  masti- 
cation. If  a  molar  be  merely  suspected 
as  being  the  cause  of  the  disease,  it  seems 
to  me  good  surgery — and  it  is  the  rule 
that  I  follow — to  explore  the  floor  of  the 
antrum  through  the  canine  fossa,  and 
to  make  this  exploration  so  complete  as 
to  reveal  a  possibly  protruding  diseased 
root.  It  seems  to  me  that  by  this  explor- 
atory incision  we  secure  good  drainage, 
and  have  always  the  possibility  of  sav- 
ing a  tooth,  or  even  teeth.  Should  the 
case  be  of  nasal  origin,  drainage  through 
the  inferior  meatus  should  be  the  method 
of  election. 

To  recapitulate:  Cases  of  doubtful 
etiology  should  be  explored  by  way  of 
the  canine  fossa;  cases  of  nasal  origin 
should  be  treated  through  the  nose,  and 
cases  purely  of  dental  origin  should  be 
treated  through  the  alveolus.  The  sub- 
ject of  treatment  of  chronic  cases  is  too 
extensive  to  warrant  undertaking  its  dis- 
cussion at  this  late  hour. 

Dr.  L.  A.  Coffin.  I  feel  myself  es- 
pecially foi-tunate  in  being  here  tonight, 
not  only  to  hear  this  excellent  paper  by 
Dr.  Coakley,  which  is  so  exhaustive,  but 
also  to  hear  the  dentist's  side  of  the 
question,  which  I  have  never  bem  able 
to  do,  except  while  in  position  in  the 
vol..  sux.— 71 


dental  chair,  and  then  of  course  I  had  to 
listen. 

For  the  most  part  we  must  agree  witli 
what  has  heea  said  by  Dr.  Coakley.  One 
point  which  he  made  is  worthy  of  em- 
phasis; that  is,  in  regard  to  the  dif- 
ferentiation between  cases  that  arise 
from  or  have  their  origin  in  a  bad  tooth, 
and  those  of  nasal  origin.  As  t)r.  Coak- 
ley states,  there  is  a  more  pronounced 
swelling  in  cases  of  dental  origin  cen- 
tered over  the  alveolar  process,  whereas 
the  swelling  of  tiie  cheek  from  antrum 
disease  of  nasal  ohgin  is  less  marked  and 
more  diffused. 

Dr.  Coakley  has  said  that  transillu- 
mination is  unsatisfactory  in  children. 
This  is  for  the  reason  that  before  the 
permanent  teeth  come  down  they  occupy 
a  positi<m  in  front  of  the  antrum,  and 
of  course  cause  an  opacity  in  it.  In 
fact,  in  infants  there  is  no  intra-orbital 
antral  cavity,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  good  men  have  written  papers  on 
treating  empyema  in  the  antra  of  in- 
fants only  a  few  weeks  old,  and  have  told 
about  putting  tubes  into  the  cavity  and 
draining  it  into  the  nose.  Of  course  yon 
as  dentists  know  that  this  is  not  possible. 
You  know  that  the  tooth-sockets  extend 
to  the  floor  of  the  orbit.  We  see  the  con- 
dition spoken  of  by  Dr.  Coakley  in  chil- 
dren in  cases  where  there  is  an  abscess 
between  the  bone  and  the  periosteum,  ex- 
tending all  over  one  side  of  the  face  and 
frequently  breaking  out  just  below  the 
eye.  These  cases  generally  have  an  ab- 
scessed  tooth-socket.  In  fact,  my  own 
conviction  is  that  in  the  majority  of 
cases  the  disease  begins  in  a  tooth-socket. 

As  to  the  order  of  procedure  in  diag- 
nosis, I  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
get  an  X-ray  picture  before  diagnosing 
or  treating  a  diseased  antrum. 

Dr.  Coakley  recommends  the  most 
careful  inspection,  transillumination,  and 
radiography,  and  then,  if  there  should 
be  sufficient  presumptive  evidence,  irri- 
gation. He  states  farther  on  in  his 
paper  that  there  is  no  positive  means 
of  diagnosis  except  by  irrigation,  and 
further  states  that  tikis  procedure  is 
painless  and  harmless.  With  this  T 
thoroughly  agree,  and  therefore  if  sus- 
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picious  of  antrum  disease  I  at  once  ir- 
rigate the  sinus.  If  pus  is  expelled  the 
diagnosis  is  clear,  and  sometimes  even 
after  beginning  treatment  I  may  have 
the  case  radiographed,  especially  if  I  feel 
that  the  other  sinuses  may  be  diseased. 

In  regard  to  the  extension  of  the  dis- 
ease from  one  sinus  to  another,  the 
antrum  as  a  rule  is  affected  if  the  frontal 
sinus  is  diseased.  The  extension  is  by 
gravity.  Dr.  Coakley  speaks  of  the  ex- 
temion  from  the  antrum  to  the  other 
sinuBes  as  due  to  proximity,  and  to  be- 
ing separated  by  thin  walls.  This  un- 
doubtedly is  true,  but  the  infection  prob- 
ably takes  place  quite  as  frequently  by 
being  forced  into  the  frontal  and  eth- 
moidal sinuses  when  the  nose  is  blown. 
Drainage  from  these  sinuses  is  generally 
abnormally  poor  imder  conditions  such  as 
we  are  considering,  and  consequently 
favors  their  infection. 

Treatment,  of  course,  will  vaiy  ac- 
cording to  the  chronicity  of  the  case — 
that  it  to  say,  as  to  how  acute  or  how 
chronic  it  is.  To  me  a  chronic  case  is 
one  in  which  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  antrum  has  lost  its  function,  and 
Taries  with  the  length  of  time  it  has  been 
diseased  and  with  the  virulence  of  the 
infection. 

Dr.  Coakley  says  the  antrum  is  kept 
dry  by  the  absorption  of  moisture  by  the 
air  as  it  passes  over  the  ostium  of  the 
antrum.  With  this  I  must  disagree. 
The  normal  ostium — or  the  opening  into 
the  antrum — is  not  much  larger  than  the 
head  of  a  pin,  and  the  antrum  is  a  pretty 
good  size  cavity.  The  mucus  conteins 
much  moisture.  If  it  were  dried  out  by 
warm  air  flowing  over  the  ostium  there 
would  be  a  residue.  But  such  is  not  the 
case.  The  mucous  membrane  being  cov- 
ered by  ciliated  epithelium,  constantly 
moves  the  mucus  toward  the  ostium,  and 
assists  in  throwing  it  from  the  cavity. 
This  leads  to  the  matter  of  treatment  in 
acute  cases.  One  reason  why  dentists  so 
frequently  get  such  good  results  in  treat- 
ing diseased  antra,  I  think,  is  because 
they  interfere  so  little  with  the  mucous 
membrane.  Of  course  the  cause  should 
be  removed  whenever  it  can  be  found.  If 
it  be  a  diseased  tooth  it  is  easily  done. 


Dr.  Coakley  advises  a  large  opening 
through  the  naso-antral  wall  io  the  re- 
gion of  the  inferior  meatus,  as  performed 
by  most  rhinologists.  Xow  we  have  a 
way  of  thinking  that  the  antrum  is 
poorly  constructed,  as  we  might  criticize 
the  work  of  one  who  was  not  quite  up  on 
mechanics  and  architecture;  but,  as  i 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  beautifully  and  inm- 
derfully  done. 

True,  the  ostium  is  frequently  at  the 
highest  point,  but  of  course  the  head  is 
constantly  occupying  different  positions, 
and  then  we  have  that  constant  oscillat- 
ing motion  of  the  cilia,  and  these  tro 
conditions  afford  a  well-drained  cavitr. 
If  it  were  a  fact  that  the  drainage  fnm 
the  antrum  is  as  poor  as  we  sometimes 
think,  we  should  have  diseased  antra 
much  more  frequently  than  is  the  case. 

The  proper  treatment  for  the  acute 
case — and  the  acute  case  is  the  one  in 
which  the  function  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane has  not  been  destroyed — is  to  help 
nature  as  much  as  we  can  by  doing  jus: 
as  little  damage  to  the  walls  of  that  an- 
trum as  possible.  I  should  prefer  to  use 
the  trocar  and  cannula  for  two  or  three 
weeks  in  an  effort  to  effect  a  cure,  rather 
than  to  make  a  Urge  opening  as  the  first 
step  in  the  treatment.  But  when  it 
comes  to  the  chronic  case,  in  which  fte 
membrane  has  ceased  to  functionate  and 
is  beyond  repair,  there  is  nothing  for  it 
but  to  make  the  large  openings,  and  to 
currette  out  the  cavity'  as  described  br 
Dr.  Coakley,  leaving  the  large  opening 
in  the  inferior  meatus  for  drinage. 

Obliteration  of  the  cavity  by  granula- 
tion is  such  a  tedious  and  long-drawn-out 
procedure  that  it  is  not  much  used. 

Dr.  HuBBABD.  I  think  the  rhinoi<^t.« 
have  had  quite  enough  to  say  upon  this 
subject,  and  the  dentists  ^onid  now 
have  their  chance. 

Eecent  experienoe  leads  me  to  mention 
the  fact  that  in  irrigating  the  antrum 
great  care  should  be  taken  lest  tbe  re- 
tained fluid  find  its  way  inte  tbe  naso- 
pharynx; and  there  the  largest  part  of 
the  fluid  is  likely  to  cool,  and  therebj 
set  up  otitis.  This  has  occurred  in  my 
own  practice.  Great  care  should  be 
taken  to  hold  the  head  well  fomrd,  so 
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that  the  fluid  does  not  flow  over  poa- 
teriorly,  since  the  position  is  such  as 
Tould  favor  the  numing  of  the  fluid 
in  that  directicm.  It  is  quite  an  im- 
portant phase  in  preliminary  irrigation 
to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  acnte  otitis. 
As  we  know,  the  conBtant  use  of  the  nasal 
douche  will  also  set  up  a  subacute  inflam- 
mation in  the  middle  ear. 

I  would  criticize  Dr.  Coakley's  alveo- 
lar surgery  in  that  he  would  establish 
such  a  latge  opening  through  the  alveo- 
luBf  not  smi^er  thui  the  crown  of  the 
tooth  removed.  I  really  see  no  object  in 
that,  for  if  the  case  is  such  that  it  is 
necessary  to  use  a  curette,  it  had  much 
better  be  done  through  the  canine  fossa. 
I  believe  a  small  opening  through  the 
alveolus  is  to  be  preferred  in  simple 
cases,  and  only  when  the  case  does  not 
readily  3rield  to  treatment  should  the 
more  radical  method  be  resorted  to. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr. 
Coakley  to  give  us  some  idea  of  the 
length  of  time  required  for  the  forma- 
tion of  granulation  tissue  in  the  antrum, 
as  the  result  of  retained  pus  there,  requir- 
ing the  radical  operation  of  removal 
through  the  large  opening  in  the  canine 
fossa ;  whether  it  is  possible,  in  the  course 
of  a  week  or  so,  for  granulation  tissue  to 
form  which  cannot  be  cured  by  simple 
irrigation  or  removal  of  the  offending 
cause. 

Br.  M.  I.  ScHAMBERG.  I  deem  it  an 
honor  and  a  pleasure  to  be  one  of  those 
asked  to  open  the  discussion  of  Dr.  Coak- 
ley's  paper.  Your  committee  deserves 
much  credit  for  having  selected  and  se- 
cured as  the  essayist  of  the  evening  a 
man  so  well  qualified  to  deal  with  the 
subject  under  consideration.  In  no  other 
way  can  so  much  good  be  accomplished 
in  arriving  at  the  true  etiology  of  dis- 
eases of  the  auxiliary  sinuses  as  by 
bringing  together,  as  you  have  this  even- 
ing, in  friendly  discourse,  the  rhinologist 
and  the  stomatologist.  Thus  far  you 
have  heard  the  experiences  and  opinions 
of  the  eminent  guests  of  the  evening  who, 
through  their  morough  familiarity  with 
the  nasal  chamber  and  its  diseases,  have 
enlightened  us  as  to  the  frequency  with 
which  antra  are  involved  secondarily  to 


nasal  afEections.  It  must  be*  evident  to 
all  present  that  when  we  have  solved  the 
question  as  to  the  cause  of  an  antral  in- 
fection, the  treatment  in  a  measure  will 
Biggest  itself.  If  a  patient  is  suffering 
from  a  hypertrophic  rhinitis,  causing  a 
stricture  of  the  ostium  maxillare,  the 
nasal  mucous  membrane  must  be  restored 
to  a  fairly  healthy  condition  before  it 
can  be  safely  said  thait  the  extensions  of 
the  Schneiderian  membrane  which  line 
the  associated  sinuses  are  free  from  patho- 
logical change.  When  either  the  eth- 
moidal or  frontal  sinuses  are  the  seat  of 
a  suppurative  process,  the  antra  are  in 
imminent  danger  of  infection.  The  ex- 
cellent work  in  connection  with  the  anat- 
omy of  these  parts  conducted  by  Zucker- 
kandl,  Gryer,  and  others  clearly  demon- 
strates the  manner  in  whicli  the  frontal 
and  maxillary  sinuses  may  infect  one 
another  through  the  medium  of  the  in- 
fundibulum  and  the  hiatus  semilunaris. 
Following  attacks  of  influenza  and  other 
maladies  in  which  catarrhal  symptoms  of 
the  nasal  chamber  are  manifest,  secon- 
dary infection  of  the  sinuses  of  the  face 
is  not  an  infrequent  sequence.  In  all 
such  cases  the  resultant  antral  empyema 
is  best  handled,  and  the  parts  more 
quickly  restored  to  the  normal,  by  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  the  rhinologist. 

Dr.  Coakley  was  correct  in  his  surmise 
when  he  prefaced  his  remarks  on  etiol- 
ogy by  saying  'TTour  clinical  experience 
and  ours  will  probably  differ  materially." 
The  estimate  which  the  essayist  gave, 
that  less  than  twenty  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  of  maxillary  sinusitis  that  came 
under  his  care  were  of  dental  origin, 
makes  me  hesitate  about  stating  the  pro- 
portion of  cases  which  I  believe  to  be  of 
nasal  origin.  It  is  natural  that  each 
specialUt  in  his  own  sphere  should  at- 
tract to  him  mainly  such  patients  as 
are  suffering  from  ailments  originating 
within  the  organs  under  his  supervision. 
Until  I  had  the  opportimity  of  learn- 
ing Dr.  Coakley*8  views  on  the  subject, 
I  will  admit,  owing  to  the  large  number 
of  cases  of  sinusitis  that  have  come  be- 
fore me,  evidently  of  dental  origin,  that 
I  believe  fully  ninety-flve  per  cent,  of 
all  suppurative  antral  affections  could 
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be  directly  charged  to  infections  emanat- 
ing from  the  mouth.  It  was  my  belief 
that  only  rarely  was  antral  empyema  due 
to  nasal  infection,  and  that  mucous  en- 
gorgement was  the  more  frequent  con- 
comitant to  an  inflammatory  condition  of 
the  nasal  mucous  membrane.  There  are 
within  my  recollection  only  two  or  three 
cases  which  have  come  under  my  care 
where  the  teeth  and  mouth  could  be  ab- 
solutely excluded  as  the  cause  of  the 
antral  disturbance.  In  one  of  them  I 
punctured  the  nasal  wall  through  the  in- 
ferior meatus,  and  though  excellent 
drainage  was  secured,  and  an  opportun- 
ity for  antral  irrigation  afforded,  my 
failure  -to  re-establish  the  normal  open- 
ing in  the  middle  meatus  caused  me  to 
turn  the  patient  over  to  a  rhinologist  for 
removal  of  polypoid  growths  which  were 
retarding  the  recovery  of  the  case. 

In  Philadelphia  about  one-third  of  my 
antral  cases  were  sent  to  me  by  rhinof- 
ogists,  and  two-thirds  by  practitioners  of 
dentistry.  The  fact  that  so  many  more 
cases  came  to  me  from  rhinologists  than 
I  was  able  to  refer  to  them  influenced  me 
to  believe  that  antral  trouble  is  more 
frequently  a  dental  than  a  nasal  disea^^e. 
Strong  evidence  indicating  the  nasal 
origin  of  antral  affections  was  brought 
out  by  Dr.  Coakley  in  his  reference  to 
the  fifty-nine  cases  treated  at  the  Belle- 
vue  Hospital  Clinic,  all  but  four  of  which 
were  cured  without  any  attention  to  the 
teeth.  The  value  of  that  observation  lies 
in  the  fact  that  if  the  teeth  were  the 
primal  cause  of  the  trouble,  no  treat- 
ment save  that  which  was  directed  at  the 
cauee  would  bring  about  a  permanent  re- 
sult. 

With  this  thought  in  mind,  permit  me 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  in  my  opinion 
no  abscessed  condition  of  the  antrum  due 
to  disease  about  the  end  of  the  root  of  a 
tooth  can  be  absolutely  cured  until  the 
tooth  or  part  of  the  tooth  causing  the 
trouble  is  removed.  Through  the  open- 
ing thus  established,  irrigation  and 
drainage  of  the  antrum  is  best  accom- 
plished. This  affords  an  opportunity  to 
enlarge  the  opening  in  order  to  remove 
all  the  affected  bone  at  that  point.  Only 
where  the  cause  of  the  trouble  cannot  be 


located  is  it  advisable  to  select  as  a  point 
for  entrance  the  most  dependent  part  of 
the  cavity,  or  the  place  ^ere  the  wall  is 
thinnest.  Rubber  drainage  tubes  are  to  be 
deprecated,  for  the  reasons  mentioned  by 
the  essayist.  In  exceptional  cases  of  tlie 
chronic  type,  where  the  antrum  has  been 
bathed  in  pus  for  a  long  period,  and  it 
is  well  to  keep  the  cavity  open  for  some 
time,  it  may  become  necessary  to  con- 
struct a  gold  tube  to  be  worn  by  the  pa- 
tient, securely  attached  to  one  or  more 
teeth.  Iodoform  gauze  in  other  cases 
may  serve  as  an  antiseptic  plug,  and  will 
maintain  the  opening,  but  offers  little  op- 
portunity for  continuous  drainage.  I  do 
not  believe  in  treating  the  antrum 
through  an  opening  so  minute  as  the 
pulp-canal  of  a  tooth.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  do  condemn  the  unwarranted  mc- 
rifice  of  teeth  which  have  been  suspected 
but  not  actually  found  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  trouble. 

The  essayist  has  properly  called  atten- 
tion to  the  value  of  radiography  in  de- 
termining with  a  marked  degree  of  ac- 
curacy the  causes  of  antral  involvement. 
I  wish  to  supplement  what  he  said  by 
stating  that  the  X  ray  has  been  invah- 
able  to  me  in  determining  with  precinoi 
the  exact  seat  of  the  primary  infectim 
about  the  floor  of  antra. 

In  cases  of  antral  disease  in  whidi  it 
is  desirable  to  save  the  affected  tooth,  it 
can  be  accomplished  by  making  the  open- 
ing in  such  a  way  that  the  end  of  the 
tooth  is  cut  off  at  the  same  time  that  flie 
antrum  is  afforded  its  drainai^. 

Dr.  Coakley's  reference  to  the  many 
cases  of  antral  disease  secondary  to  nisal 
trouble,  leads  me  to  the  belief  that  there 
is  greater  liability  to  reinfection  of  the 
antrum  from  an  opening  made  by  punc- 
ture through  the  inferior  meatus  of  the 
nose  than  there  is  when  the  antrnm  is 
drained  through  the  month.  If  the  cuue 
be  a  much  diseased  tooth,  its  removal  will 
afford  the  best  means  for  draining  an  in- 
fected antrum.  The  mouth  is  by  no 
means  more  sterile  than  the  nwe,  but 
the  nose  being  so  frequently  the  seat  of 
a  catarrhal  inflammation,  the  mouth  ap- 
peals to  me  as  the  best  site  for  the  punc- 
ture. 
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I  have  brought  with  me — but  will  not 
take  up  the  time  to  deBcribe  them — some 
slides  showing  the  floor  of  the  antrum  in 
a  TEiiety  of  cases  of  its  infection  from 
sappnrative  conditions  about  the  ^eeth. 
In  all  these  cases,  the  first  thought  must 
be  the  removal  of  the  cause.  Irrigation 
of  the  antrum  should  follow,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  in  most  cases,  where  there  has 
been  an  infection  from  the  mouth,  bland 
antiseptics  are  to  be  preferred  to  -the  sa- 
line swution. 

Dr.  Goakley  has  modestly  requested  in 
his  paper  that  we  present  the  denial 
standpoint,  so  that  he  might  be  bene- 
fited by  our  views.  We  feel  grate- 
ful to  him  for  what  we  have  learned  from 
his  paper  of  antral  affections  originating 
in  the  nose,  and  I  believe  most  infec- 
tions from  the  nose  are  of  a  mild  type. 
The  majority  of  cases  originating  from 
diseased  teeth  present  the  conditions  that 
are  found  in  alveolar  abscesses.  The 
antrum  becomes  a  bone-abscess  cavity, 
and  I  question  whether  a  saline  solution 
injected  into  that  cavity  is  sufficient  to 
tlwToughly  remove  the  irritating  influ- 
ence of  py(^enic  organisms. 

There  is  another  reason  why  I  would 
recommend  bland  antiseptics  in  prefer- 
ence to  saline  solution,  in  that  fre- 
quently, especially  where  openings  are 
not  made  in  the  dependent  portion  of  the 
antrum,  a  small  amount  of  the  solution 
remains  for  a  brief  period,  and  a  normal 
saline  solution,  which  simulates  the 
blood,  is  more  likely  to  be  a  favorable 
medium  for  the  growth  of  bacteria  than 
is  an  antiseptic. 

Dr.  Alfred  R.  Starr.  I  think  from 
experience  that  the  great  majority  of 
antral  cases  are  of  dental  origin. 

We  have  one  advantage  over  the  rfain- 
ologistB  and  other  specialists  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  treat  these  cases  and  in 
the  certainty  of  our  diagnoses.  Starting 
presumably  from  a  diseased  tooth,  the 
method  of  procedure  is  to  remove  that 
tooth,  and  make  an  opening  through  the 
socket.  I  have  seen  quite  a  few  cases 
in  which,  after  opening  the  maxillary 
sinus,  to  the  operator's  surprise  no  pus 
escaped ;  but  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
operation,  the  manner  in  which  it  was 


performed,  and  possibly  through  lack  of 
proper  antiseptic  precautions,  the  den- 
tist, after  twenty-four  or  forty*eiffht 
hours,  almost  invariably  has  found  nis 
diagnosis  of  empyema  of  the  maxillary 
sinus  to  be  the  correct  one. 

In  reply  to  the  question  asked  by  the 
essayist  in  regard  to  the  dental  origin  of 
this  affection,  it  is  my  belief  that  we 
could  have  abscessed  areas  from  other 
conditions,  such  as  foreign  deposits 
about  the  teeth,  which  abs^sses  might 
possibly  penetrate  the  antrum  and  set  up 
this  condition ;  but  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  I  believe  we  must  have  a  dis- 
eased tooth — or  to  be  more  definite,  a 
true  alveolar  abscess — in  order  to  cause 
the  empyema  of  the  maxillaiy  sinus. 

In  regard  to  the  question  as  to  whether 
such  a  tooth  could  be  treated  and  saved, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  antral  condi- 
tion be  gotten  rid  of,  I  believe  it  to  be 
possible  in  certain  cases;  but  as  a  rule 
the  conditions  call  {or  more  radical 
treatment  and  for  the  extraction  of  the 
tooth. 

I  recall  one  case  of  antral  empyema  in 
which  the  pus  escaped  from  quite  a  large 
opening  posterior  to  the  canine  fossa, 
above  the  roots  of  the  first  and  second 
molars.  By  passing  an  instrument  along 
the  floor  of  the  antrum  I  could  feel  the 
buccal  roots  of  the  second  molar  project- 
ing into  the  cavity.  I  then  drilled  into 
the  second  molar,  which  was  devitalized, 
and  found  that  the  root-canals  had  been 
filled. 

Thinking  that  possibly  these  project- 
ing roots  were  the  cause  of  the  trouble, 
and  being  unable  to  thoroughly  remove 
the  root-filling  from  the  interior  of  the 
root-canals,  I  amputated  the  projecting 
portion  of  the  buccal  roots,  and  re- 
quested the  patient  to  return  in  order 
that  I  might  follow  up  the  case  and  as- 
certain what  became  of  it.  Unfortu- 
nately, I  lost  track  of  the  patient,  and 
am  not  able  to  tell  what  the  consequences 
were. 

In  another  case  there  was  a  slight  em- 
pyema  of  the  sinus,  which  drained 
through  the  open  lingual  canal  of  a  first 

molar.  The  patient  was  a  physician  and 
took  care  of  the  case  himself,  washing 
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out  the  canal  daily,  and  putting  antisep- 
tic dressings  loosely  in  the  tooth.  After 
several  months  the  discharge  ceased — or 
became  so  slight  as  to  be  unnoticeable. 
The  lingual  root-canal — the  only  open 
one — ^vas  then  closed.  Six  months  or 
more  have  elapsed  without  the  patient 
noticing  any  return  of  the  trouble. 

Dr.  Hehbert  L.  Wheeleb.  The  experi- 
ence of  several  years,  during  which  time 
I  was  more  or  less  intimately  associated 
with  some  rhinologists  in  Worcester, 
Mass.,  where  I  practiced  for  some  years, 
leads  me  to  believe  that  Dr.  Coakley's 
statement  that  probably  a  majority  of 
the  cases  are  not  of  dental  origin  is  cor- 
rect. 

I  came  to  the  conclusion,  after  having 
had  occasion  to  examine  or  treat  fifteen 
or  twenty  cases  in  the  course  of  four  or 
five  years,  that  where  the  case  is  of  den- 
tal origin,  if  it  be  not  too  far  advanced 
in  the  acute  stage,  the  removal  of  the 
cause  and  the  treatment  of  the  root-canal 
as  you  would  an  ordinary  alveolar  ab- 
scess, and  the  treatment  of  the  inflamed 
condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  antral  cavity  by  the  rhinologist 
through  the  nose,  will  bring  about  quite 
as  good,  or  better  results,  than  would 
the  extraction  of  the  tooth. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  case  is  a 
chronic  one,  and  the  membrane  covering 
the  root  and  the  muco-periosteum  of  ttie 
antral  cavity  are  seriously  affected,  I 
have  never  succeeded  in  obtaining  good 
results  without  extracting  the  tooth. 

I  devised  and  used  for  some  time  a 
tube  made  of  platinum,  for  I  think  that 
tissues  tolerate  platinum  better  than  they 
do  gold. 

Dr.  Nelson  T.  Shields.  My  expe- 
rience in  the  treatment  of  antral  cases 
has  been  invariably  that  they  were  caused 
by  the  teeth,  and  iq  answer  to  Dr.  Coak- 
le/s  question  as  to  whether  it  would  be 
advisable  to  treat  the  troid>le  through  the 
canine  fossa  and  allow  the  diseased  molar 
or  bicuspid  to  remain,  I  would  with  a 
great  deal  of  emphasis  state  that  it 
would  be  a  very  serious  error  to  allow 
such  a  tooth  to  remain. 

You  might  excise  the  buccal  portion  of 
a  molar,  and  flatter  yourself  that  you 


hare  induced  a  healthy  condition,  bnt 
under  the  end  of  that  root  there  would, 
to  my  mind,  still  be  cause  for  a  possible 
irritation. 

I  have  used  with  satisfaction  ia  the 
treatment  of  such  cases  Dobell's  solu- 
tion— a  simple  antiseptic,  and  the  most 
soothing  and  healing  solution  that  yon 
can  employ  for  any  disease  of  the  mucom 
membrane. 

Dr.  CoAKLEY.  I  certainly  feel  very 
grateful  for  the  kindly  reception  of  my 
paper,  and  for  the  criticism  on  many 
points  which  some  of  my  friends  and  I 
have  discussed  on  previous  occasions  io 
our  various  rhinobgical  meetings. 

I  have  not  always  met  the  same  unan- 
imity of  opinion  as  to  what  was  best  to 
be  done  in  the  treatment  of  an  acute  or 
chronic  antral  suppuration. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  Dr.  Shields  that 
when  an  acute  antral  suppuration  faik 
to  respond  to  treatment,  there  is  some 
cause  for  it,  «nd  that  the  first  pUce  in 
which  we  look  for  it  is  in  t^  teeth,  as  to 
whether  there  is  any  likelihood  of  irri- 
tation being  kept  up  by  them. 

I  am  very  glad  to  have  the  question 
answered  by  Dr.  Shields,  that  the  eicit- 
ing  cause  in  antral  suppuration  should 
be  removed,  because  occasionally  I  bave 
felt  a  little  in  doubt  as  to  whether  it  is 
possible  to  relieve  the  symptoms. 

Dr.  Shields.  May  I  interrupt  one 
second  ?  After  the  removal  of  the  tooth, 
the  space  caused  by  the  extraction  should 
subsequently  be  filled  in,  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  bacteria  from  the  mouth. 

Dr.  COAKLBT.  I  did  not  quite  under- 
stand Dr.  Schaniberg*s  statement  as  to 
the  mouth  and  nose  being  equally  fall  oi 
bacteria — or  whether  the  nose  was  n»re 
sterile  than  the  mouth.  I  think  that  is 
not  in  accordance  with  bacteriological 
findings.  The  interior  of  the  nose  is 
practically  free  from  pathogenic  bacteria, 
and  draming  into  it  you  are  draining 
into  a  sterile  part.  The  danger  of  infec- 
tion through  the  nose  ia  very  small.  On 
the  other  hand,  you  have  the  opening 
down  through  the  mouth,  which  you 
keep  open  with  the  tube.  I  speak  of 
that  because  it  is  the  kind  of  treatment 
I  have  seen  much  of.   I  may  say  here 
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that  in  most  of  the  patients  who  have 
drifted  into  my  hands  the  disease  had 
run  a  prolonged  course,  and  having  had 
these  tubes  in  the  mouth  during  all  that 
time  they  invariably  asked  to  have  them 
removed,  for  they  are  a  source  of  aimoy- 
•  ance,  after  they  have  been,  worn  for  a 
few  weeks  even,  or  months  or  years. 

Dr.  Leland.  C.  Barrett.  May  I  in- 
terrupt to  ask  how  these  openings  are 
kept  free  from  bacteria? 

Dr.  CoAKLEY.  I  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  the  nose  was  always  in  a  sterile  con- 
dition, because  it  is  not  sterile  when 
acutely  inflamed.  You  can  often  find 
pneumococci  and  other  pathogenic  or- 
ganisms in  the  secretion  in  the  mouth, 
besides  many  other  parasites. 

Dr.  Barrett.  The  rhinologists  will 
admit,  however,  that  the  nasal  mucous 
membrane  is  more  frequently  the  seat 
of  catarrhal  infeotion  than  is  the  mem- 
brane of  the  month. 

Dr.  CoAKLET  (closing  the  discussion). 
It  is,  but  many  of  these  cases  are  the 
result  of  general  pathological  conditions 
— a  gradual  hypertrophic  process,  not  a 
bacterial  infection.  We  do  not  regard 
them  as  such. 

The  matter  of  antiseptic  solutions  is 
one  about  which  I  feel  quite  strongly, 
Mr.  President,  and  if  time  permits  I 
would  like  to  say  a  word  about  them. 

We  formerly  used  strong  solutions,  and 
later  started  to  employ  milder  ones; 
now  we  practically  use  no  antisep- 
tic solution  at  all.  You  can  try  that  on 
yourselves  very  easily.  If  you  spray  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  with  an 
antiseptic  solution  it  will  smart  and 
bum ;  if  you  do  it  with  a  normal  saline 
solution  containing  a  small  amount  of 
an  alkali — sodium  bicarbonate — prac- 
tically  it  will  not  smart  at  all.  Snuut- 
ing  produc^i  hyperemia,  and  anything 
that  tends  to  increase  the  hyperemia  is 
inadvisable  to  use.  There  is  no  neces- 
sity for  irrigating  the  antrum  if  you  have 
made  the  right  kind  of  opening. 

Take  the  average  case,  having  a  foul 
discharge  coming  down  into  the  mouth. 
One  or  two  saline  irrigations  will  re- 
move all  of  the  foul  dischai^,  and  thus 
free  the  patient  of  the  niMt  d^agreeable 
symptom.    If  there  is  a  diseased  tooth 


in  the  upper  jaw,  there  will  be  a  con- 
tinual foul  discharge.  I  have  alwa^ 
found  it  so. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  irrigate  an  an- 
trum. The  discharge  will  t^ake  care  of 
itself,  and  it  is  no  more  necessary  to  wash 
out  the  antrum  than  it  would  be  to  wash 
out  the  nose.  It  will  drain  of  itself,  and 
do  better,  as  a  great  many  believe,  with- 
out any  irrigation  whatever.  The  day  of 
irrigation  has  gone  by.  The  surgeon 
cares  nothing  about  that.  He  does  not 
care  if  there  be  pus  around  the  wound. 
He  just  lets  it  alone,  and  the  less  he  dis- 
turb his  granulations,  the  quitter  and 
the  better  will  be  the  healing. 

Ten  years  ago,  in  mastoid  surgery, 
every  time  it  was  dressed  the  wound  was 
irrigated;  granulations  were  abundant 
and  excessive,  and  had  to  be  cut  away 
or  cauterized,  and  it  took  a  much  longer 
time  to  induce  healing.  N'ow  the  sur- 
geon removes  the  old  dressing  after  it 
has  been  in  place  four  or  five  days,  and 
puts  on  a  fresh  one  without  irrigating 
the  wound.  I  know  from  a  considerable 
experience,  with  and  without  washing, 
that  many  sinoses  recover  sooner  with- 
out irrigation  than  they  would  had  it 
been  employed. 

Dobell's  solution  is  a  very  nuld  one. 
The  only  thing  irritating  is  the  carbolic 
acid  which  it  contains.  It  is  not  anti- 
septic. It  is  not  any  more  antiseptic 
than  a  bland  normal  saline  solution. 

Do  not  wash  the  sinuses;  let  them 
alone,  give  them  good  drainage,  and  they 
will  get  well  sooner  and  more  satisfac- 
torily. 

As  to  the  question  Dr.  Hubbard  asked. 
I  have  opened  up  antra — when  I  used  to 
open  up  the  acute  cases — widely  through 
the  canine  fossa,  much  more  widely  than 
I  subsequently  found  necessary,  and  I 
was  surprised  to  see  how  quickly  great 
masses  of  edematous  membrane  formed. 
When  you  have  a  large  opening,  in  a  lit- 
tle while  absorption  takes  place,  and  they 
disappear  entirely. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered 
to  the  essayist  and  the  gentlemen  who 
discussed  the  paper,  after  which  the  meet- 
ing adjourned, 

B.  C.  Nash,  Secretary. 
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Tuesday — Afternoon  Session. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at 
3  o'clock  P.M.  by  the  president.  Dr. 
Bobinson. 

A  paper  was  read  hv  Br.  J.  A.  Shbb- 
wooD,  BuflEalo,  N.  i.,  an  "Porcelain 
Crown  and  Bridge  Work." 

After  the  discussion  which  it  elicited 
the  meeting  adjourned. 


Evening  Session. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the 
president,  Dr.  Bobinson,  at  8  o'clock  p.m. 

The  first  order  of  business  was  the 
reading  of  a  paper  by  Mabshall  Clin- 
ton, M.D.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  "The 
Early  Diagnosis  of  Cancer." 

[This  paper  was  printed  in  full  at 
page  7S6  of  the  July  issue  of  the 
Cosmos.] 

Discussion. 

Dr.  I.  L.  M.  Wadqh,  Buffalo,  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  dental  surgeon  comes 
sufficiently  in  contact  with  these  growths 
after  they  have  become  malignant  to  af- 
ford any  material  education  along  the 
line  of  detecting  or  differentiating  be- 
tween malignant  and  benign  tumors.  I 
believe  with  Dr.  Clinton,  that  where  a 
growth  is  judged  to  be  can(%r  the  ir- 
ritating cause  should  be  removed  at 
once,  and  that  all  growths  in  the  mouth 
should  be  watched — and  Dr.  Clinton  goes 
so  far  as  to  say  that  they  should  be  re- 
moved. I  have  watched  these  growths 
carefully,  and  if  there  is  any  observed 
tenden(7^  to  their  spreading  to  the  sur- 
rounding tissues,  I  immediately  send  the 
patient  to  a  specialist.  I  have  heard  dis- 


cussions  at  variouB  times  on  the  diag- 
nosis of  cancer,  but  it  seems  to  me  tut 
these  are  so  infrequently  met  with  by  the 
dentist  that  he  cannot  diagnose  them. 
We  should,  however,  watch  these  growtlu 
in  the  mouth,  and  try  to  determine  if 
there  is  a  spreading  to  the  surroundiBg 
tissues,  and  in  that  case  we  should  send 
them  to  someone  who  is  capable  of  diag- 
nosing the  case.  I  reoaXl  many  yoimg 
practitioners  who  have  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  their  practices  by  sending  soch 
patients  to  physicians  after  other  dentista 
had  forgotten  to  pay  attention  to  these 
growths.  In  one  case  I  remember  a  ladr 
in  whose  mouth  there  was  a  growth  which 
was  viewed  with  suspicion  by  the  dentiet. 
She  was  promptly  sent  to  a  surgeon,  utd 
it  was  found  to  be  carcinoma.  Serial 
operations  were  performed,  and  the  pa- 
tient was  made  comfortable  for  a  period 
of  years  afterward  before  succumbing  to 
the  disease.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
in  many  cases  we  may  perform  valuable 
service  to  patients  by  watching  tiKse 
growths,  and  sending  the  cases  to  some 
expert  in  cancer  troubles. 

Dr.  H.  B.  HuvEH,  Buffalo.  I  wish  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  on  the  pa- 
per. I  am  sorry  Dr.  Crawford  ia  not 
here,  because  it  ia  a  chance  for  the  medi- 
cal men  to  get  back  at  him  for  what 
he  said  this  afternoon;  for  while  phy- 
sicians are  lax  in  sending  fractures  to 
dentists,  dentists  are  equally  lax  in  re- 
gard to  the  work  under  consideratiML 
The  only  hope  of  relieving  a  cancer  pa- 
tient, at  least  temporarily,  ia  by  discov- 
ering  the  presence  of  the  growth  as  earir 
as  possible.  We  know  that  in  these  cases, 
if  we  can  apply  treatment  qni^ 
enough,  before  undue  growth  has  tato 
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place,  it  can  be  eradicated.  One  thing 
that  Dr.  Clinton  did  not  mention,  par- 
ticolarly  in  reference  to  these  groirtha, 
ifl  with  reference  to  tiie  me  of  the  micro- 
acope  in  the  study  of  small  sections  of 
the  tissues  that  are  suspected.  It  is  mj 
practice  with  a  suspected  growth  to  cut  a 
section  and  study  it  under  the  micro- 
scope>  and,  taking  it  together  with  other 
symptoms  of  cancer,  establish  a  diag- 
nosis. When  these  symptoms  have  ziot 
gone  too  far  yon  can  usually  make  the 
patient  comfortable,  this  depending  of 
course  on  the  severity  of  the  case.  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  the  point  of  the 
essayist  that  we  should  look  upon  every 
one  of  these  conditions  with  suspicion. 

Dr.  Wauoh.  Dr.  Huver  said  that  we 
SB  dentists  should  take  these  sections  and 
study  them.  I  wonder  how  many  den- 
tists or  general  practitioners  there  are 
who  would  know  a  morbid  growth,  either 
cancer  or  sarcoma,  when  seen  under  the 
microscope. 

Dr.  HuvBR.  Dr.  Waugh  misunder- 
stood my  meaning.  I  never  depend  on 
my  own  judgment.  These  sections  should 
be  taken  and  put  in  the  hands  of  men 
who  know — men  who  are  experts  in 
diagnosing  these  conditions  by  means  of 
the  microscope.  We  have  very  few  whom 
I  think  we  could  rely  upon,  but  we  have 
in  Buffalo  better  facilities  for  this  work 
than  in  any  city  in  the  country.  I  know 
that  Dr.  Clinton,  when  he  is  suspicions 
of  the  character  of  a  growth,  does  not  at- 
tempt to  make  a  diagnosis  himself,  but 
simply  takes  a  section  of  the  tissue  and 
submits  it  to  some  of  our  experts. 

Dr.  T.  C.  Phillips,  Buffalo.  I  am 
glad  to  have  heard  Dr.  Clinton's  paper 
this  evening,  and  I  think  it  is  a  subject 
that  should  be  impressed  up<m  our  minds 
very  forcibly.  We  have  the  opportunity, 
not  only  of  saving  teeth,  but  of  saving 
lives,  and  I  think  that  this  paper  is  a 
very  valuable  one.  The  essayist  should 
certunly  be  congratulated  upon  the  re- 
sult of  his  efforts. 

Dr.  J.  Y.  Cbawfobd,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
I  did  not  understand  tiie  purport  of  the 
remarks  of  the  speaker  who  referred  to 
me.  If  he  thought  that  I  intended  or  that 
I  wanted  to  do  the  regular  practitioner 


any  injustice,  I  dissent  from  that  view.  I 
did  assert,  and  do  still,'  that  the  ordinary 
practitioners  of  medicine  do  not  know 
any  more  about  the  treatment  of  max- 
illary fractures  than  common  laymen. 
They,  however,  are  not  to  blame  for  that, 
and  I  am  going  to  put  the  blame  where 
it  belongs — with  the  dental  profession. 
We  are  responsible  for  their  ignorance, 
and  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  every 
medical  institution  in  this  country  with 
which  I  am  familiar,  the  whole  range 
of  pedagogical  science — ^the  science  of 
teachii^  in  all  its  departments,  liter- 
ary, scientific,  professional — does  not 
embody  anything  bearing  on  dental 
surgery.  It  should  not  be  embodied 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching  general 
practitioners  now  to  practice  dentistry, 
but  to  teach  them  what  they  should 
know  about  dentistry.  If  I  could 
succeed  in  arousing  sufBctent  agitation 
concerning  the  subject  as  to  lead  to 
the  establishment  in  the  medical  schools 
of  a  cbair  on  dental  surgery,  I  should 
have  accomplished  more  than  any 
man  who  has  lived  in  the  past  twenty- 
five  years.  I  take  the  position  that  the 
dental  surgeon  should  perform  every 
operation  upon  the  mouth  and  face,  even 
to  the  resection  of  the  entire  jaw;  not 
only  that,  but  in  my  opinion  he  could 
do  it  better  than  anybody  else.  lUiinol- 
ogists  claim  that  diseases  of  tiie  antrum 
belong  to  the  province  of  the  rhincdogist, 
yet  every  dentist  knows  that  at  least 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  cases  are  of 
dental  origin,  and  still  you  cannot  induce 
medical  men  or  rhinologists  to  admit  this 
fact. 

Regarding  the  subject  of  the  micro- 
scope in  differentiating  between  malig- 
nant and  benign  affections:  While  I  do 
not  want  to  ignore  or  decry  the  value  of 
microscopical  work,  yet  so  far  as  my 
study  has  enabled  me  to  go,  it  seems  to 
me  now  that  the  position  of  the  micro- 
scope in  reference  to  the  question  of 
physical  diagnosis  is  now  simply  that  of 
a  help;  that  it  is  not  absolute  in  its 
findings,  which  should  be  viewed  only 
as  corroborative  of  the  previously  con- 
ceived knowledge  based  upon  rational 
clinical  observation.    Now,  the  dental 
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surgeon  has  an  advantage  over  the  gen- 
eral practitioner  in  being  able  to  utilize 
one  of  the  most  valuable  laws  in  physical 
diagnosis,  that  of  exclusion.  All  prac- 
titioners admit  the  force  of  the  state- 
ment that  one  of  the  best  laws  in  diag- 
nosis is  that  of  exclusion. 

You  may  go  out  from  here  next  week 
and  obtain  sections  from  mouths  in 
another  community,  and  you  would  be 
astonished  at  the  number  of  cases  of 
sarcomatous  affections  you  would  £nd. 
You  may  go  still  farther  into  another 
community,  obtain  sections  and  examine 
them  nnder  the  microscope,  and  yon 
could  then  see  to  your  own  satisfaction 
that  the  microscope  is  not  absolutely 
demonstrative,  that  it  is  simply  an  aid 
to  the  surgeon.  While  I  do  not  wish  to 
decry  the  Ttdue  of  the  microscope  as  an 
aid  in  diagnosing  conditions,  I  would 
rather  have  the  opinion  of  a  great 
physical  diagnostician  who  lias  developed 
the  powers  of  diagnosis  as  the  result 
of  long  study  and  clinical  observation, 
than  all  the  microscopes  in  the  world. 
There  is  use  for  the  microscope,  and  we 
want  to  take  advantage  of  its  value  in 
this  work,  but  when  specimens  are  ex- 
amined they  want  to  be  sent  to  experts 
for  this  purpose.  This  is  a  very  inter- 
esting field,  especially  to  the  dental  sur- 
geon, and  while  I  would  not  desire  to 
change  the  course  of  .the  discussion,  we 
see  many  affections  that  may  be  readily 
diagnosed  by  a  dental  surgeon  that  seem 
very  complicated  to  the  general  prac* 
titioner.  I  refer  to  many  of  the  common 
dental  maladies  we  have,  as  for  instance 
the  ordinary  condition  of  septic  perice- 
mentitis following  the  death  of  the  pulp. 
Many  times  we  have  seen  the  jaw  en- 
larged, and  the  external  plate  of  the 
bone  considerably  bulged  outwardly  more 
often  in  the  maxilla  than  in  the  man- 
dible. If  you  take  a  case  of  that  kind 
and  submit  it  to  the  ordinary  process 
of  differentiation  by  the  regular  prac- 
titioner, the  chances  are  that  he  will  pro- 
nounce it  septic  sarcoma.  If  that  is  the 
case,  four  millions  of  people  in  the 
United  States  have  that  disease  today. 
This  condition  is  a  very  simple  one  for 
the  dentist  to  treat,  but  the  simplicity 


of  the  treatment  is  not  always  in  pro- 
portion to  the  severity  of  the  disease,  al- 
though I  think  it  is  of  all  the  conditions 
that  come  imder  our  observation  the 
easiest  one  to  diagnose.  That  bulging 
oi  the  jaw,  although  a  very  comnum 
pathological  condition,  is  more  fre- 
quently diagnosed  as  a  malignant  form 
of  tumor  than  any  other  condition. 

Dr.  S.  EscHELMAK,  Buffalo.  I  would 
like  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  relation  to 
this  subject  First,  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize tiie  point  brought  out  by  Dr. 
Clinton  as  to  the  importance  of  taking 
the  necessary  care  of  those  apparentlv 
minor  diseased  conditions  of  the  mouth. 
I  believe  that  we  should  endeavor  to  core 
them  as  soon  as  we  find  them.  The  other 
point  I  wish  to  make  is  in  regard  to  the 
microscope  as  being  always  a  poaitin 
means  of  diagnosis.  The  reason  I  bring 
out  this  point  is  that  a  few  weeks  ago  i 
patient  came  to  my  oflSce  with  the  aieek 
bulging  out,  and  the  upper  alveolar  pro- 
cess in  the  left  side  so  enlarged  that  it 
extended  half-way  over  the  median  line. 
I  examined  the  case,  and  calling  aside  the 
nurse  who  was  attending  the  patient,  told 
her  that  the  patient  had  a  malignant 
growth,  and  that  the  sooner  she  consulted 
a  rhinol(^ist  the  better.  I  called  up  the 
lad/s  husband  and  told  him  that  his  wife 
had  a  malignant  growth  in  her  month. 
She  was  sent  to  a  rhinologist,  who  made 
some  scrapings  and  had  them  examined 
under  the  microscope ;  they  showed  that 
"there  was  only  an  intense  inflammation 
there,"  and  nothing  further  was  dwe. 
The  last  I  heard  of  the  case  was  that  a 
specialist,  who  had  been  called  from 
Rochester,  had  pronounced  the  growth  a 
malignant  one,  and  that  the  patient  could 
not  live  more  than  a  week.  That  sii^pW 
shows  the  importance  of  early  diagnosis. 
If  the  original  disturbance  bAd  been  at- 
tended to  earlier,  there  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  toe  patient  might  have 
been  saved.  This  is  only  a  su^estion,  be- 
cause we  hear  so  many  speak  of  the 
microscope  as  an  invaluable  aid  in  diag- 
nosis; while  in  this  case,  instead  of  ahov- 
ing  A  malignant  growth,  it  showed  only 
an  intense  infiammation. 

Dr.  F.  W.  I^w,  Buffalo.  I  can  say 
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that  the  microscope  is  not  always  a  re- 
liable means  of  diagnosis.  I  removed 
during  my  years  ot  practice  four  tumors 
that  I  diagnosed  as  epulis,  and  the  diag- 
nosis had  been  coumrmed  in  ewery  in- 
stance by  some  member  of  the  medical 
profession  whom  I  considered  competent, 
and  all  these  cases  recovered  promptly. 
The  physician  to  whom  I  sent  the  last 
case  was  out  of  town,  and  of  her  own 
volition  she  went  to  a  well-known  sur- 
geon of  Buffalo,  and  he  pronounced 
the  growth  a  malignant  one,  told  the 
patient  how  dangerous  the  disease  was. 
and  wanted  to  operate  at  once,  even  be- 
fore the  girl  left  the  oflBce.  She  returned 
home  very  much  frightened,  but  came 
back  to  me  several  days  afterward  and 
told  me  what  the  surgeon  had  said.  I 
then  suggested  that  she  consult  another 
surgeon,  who  t^is  time  confirmed  my 
original  diagnosis.  I  operated  on  the 
ease,  the  patient  recovering  promptly, 
and  since  then  there  has  been  no  recur- 
rence of  the  growth.  As  the  surgeon  first 
consulted  assured  the  patient  that  he  had 
made  a  microscopic  examination  of  the 
tissues,  I  therefore  do  not  think  that  the 
microscope  can  be  relied  upon  invariably. 

Dr.  HuvER.  I  do  not  consider  the 
scrapings  from  one  portion  of  a  sus- 
pected growth,  studied  microscopically, 
as  reliable  means  from  which  to  form 
a  tumor  diagnosis.  I  believe  that  the 
tumor  will  force  the  normal  tissue  ahead 
of  it,  and  consequently  in  making  a 
scraping  you  will  obtain  only  the  nor- 
mal tissue.  To  obviate  this  possibly 
misleading  procedure,  I  think  the  better 
practice  is  to  make  serveral  sections  from 
different  portions  of  the  suspected 
growth.  With  reference  to  Dr.  Craw- 
ford's remarks  I  will  say  that  we  are  in 
what  ia  known  as  the  "cancer  belt,''  and 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  section  of  the 
country  in  which  there  are  one-fifth  as 
many  cancer  cases  as  are  found  in  this 
section.  We  are  doing  some  good  work 
along  this  line,  in  the  hospital  of  this 
city,  for  the  treatment  of  that  disei^, 
and  I  would  like  very  much  to  show  Dr. 
Crawford  the  character  of  work  we  are 
doing. 

Dr.  Waugh,    I  think  we  are  right 


in  sending  these  cases  to  expert  special- 
ists, but  I  think  we  should  hesitate 
in  sending  them  to  the  general  surgeon. 
The  general  surgeon  does  not  give  much 
study  to  these  conditions  of  the  mouth, 
and  he  is  not  as  familiar  with  them  as 
is  the  dental  surgeon.  Becently  a  case 
of  abscess  came  under  my  observation, 
in  which  the  delayed  extraction  of  the 
second  molar  had  caused  a  necrotic  pro- 
cess. The  patieot  was  sent  to  the  gen- 
eral hospital,  and  the  case  was  mag- 
nosed  as  one  of  severe  necrosis.  Shortly 
before  the  operation,  upon  being  asked 
my  opinion  regarding  the  case,  I  stated 
that  it  was  a  simple  case  of  necrosis, 
the  result  of  alveolar  abscess — although 
the  surgeon  intended  to  remove  the  en- 
tire half  of  the  mandible  from  the  coro- 
noid  process  to  the  symphysis,  on  the 
supposition  that  it  was  a  case  of  malig- 
nant growth.  One  of  the  younger  sur- 
geons present  succeeded  in  dissuading 
the  senior  surgeon  from  removing  the 
half  of  the  mandible,  and  it  was  operated 
on  for  advanced  necrosis  only.  Now,  of 
course  we  all  may  err,  and  perhaps  we 
are  always  too  ready  to  ma^iify  the  mis- 
takes of  others,  but  in  the  face  of  such 
mistakes,  with  the  knowledge  I  have  of 
several  similar  ones,  I  would  hesitate  in 
sending  these  cases  to  the  general  sur- 
geon. 

Dr.  Clinton  (closing  the  discussion). 
It  has  been  my  privilege  for  the  past  four 
years  to  teach  surgery,  and  I  invariably 
instruct  the  students,  when  called  upon 
to  treat  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  jaw,  to 
secure  the  assistance  of  a  competent  den- 
tist, and  at  present  the  two  hospitals 
with  which  I  am  connected  in  the  capa- 
city of  attending  surgeon,  have  consult- 
ing dentists  on  their  staffs.  When  frac- 
tures present,  the  dentist  treats  them  in 
conjunction  with  the  surgeons. 

There  has  been  a  rambling  discussion 
in  regard  to  the  microscope.  In  the  use 
of  the  microscope  I  do  not  believe  there 
are  more  than  five  men  in  Buffalo  com- 
petent to  make  a  diagnosis  of  some  kinds 
of  cancer — ^that  ^,  competent  to  make  an 
absolute  diagnosis  on  the  strength  of 
which  I  or  any  other  mgeon  m>uld  at* 
tempt  to  operate.    This  is  a  work  that 
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requires  much  skill  and  many  years  of 
hard  work,  and  while  I  am  familiar  with 
the  microscope,  I  would  not  attempt  to 
operate  unless  my  diagnosis  be  confirmed 
by  an  expert  in  this  line  of  work.  The 
diagnosis  of  sarcoma  is  one  of  the  hard- 
est problems  with  which  we  have  to  deal, 
for  the  reason  that  certain  cases  of 
sarcoma,  of  the  tonsil  for  instance,  are 
almost  absolutely  impossible  to  diag- 
nose. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  up  too  much  of 
your  time,  but  I  wish  to  impress  upon 
you  the  major  point  of  my  paper,  namely, 
that  we  live  in  the  cancer  belt,  and  that 
when  a  man  reaches  the  age  of  thirtr  he 
has  reached  the  age  at  which  he  has  less- 
ened immunity  to  cancer,  and  we  want 
to  bear  in  mind  that  cancer  starts  from 
the  little  growths  in  the  face  referred  to 
in  the  paper.  It  is  a  common  experience 
in  our  hospitals  to  receive  cases  in  a 
very  serious  condition,  which,  had  they 
been  discoTered  and  treated,  say  a  year 
earlier,  could  have  been  saved.  Today 
cancer,  as  far  as  we  know,  is  an  infec- 
tious disease,  at  least  it  is  so  apparently, 
and  I  want  to  emphasize  the  importance 
of  removing  all  centers  of  irritation  by 
removing  these  growths  as  early  and  as 
soon  as  we  see  them. 

The  next  order  of  business  as  an- 
nounced by  the  president  was  the  read- 
ing of  a  paper  by  Dr.  D.  H.  Squibe, 
Buffalo,  on  "The  Making  of  Gold  Pill- 
iogs  in  the  Approximo-Occlusal  Surfaces 
of  the  Upper  Bicuspid  Teeth." 

The  subject  of  Dr.  Squire's  paper  was 
passed,  and  the  President  announced  as 
the  next  order  of  business  a  paper  by  Dr. 
C.  W.  La  Salle,  Rochester,  N,  Y.,  on 
"The  Swing  of  the  Pendulum." 

There  was  no  discussion  on  Dr.  La 
Salle's  paper,  and  the  subject  was  passed. 

The  President  then  announced  as  the 
next  order  of  business  a  paper  by  Dr.  W. 
W.  Belchee,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  **The 
T''se  of  Compressed  Air  in  the  OflSce  and 
Laboratory." 

[This  paper  was  printed  in  full  at  page 
723  of  the  July  issue  of  the  Cosmos.] 


Discussion. 

Dr.  A.  P.  Bdbkhart^  Buffalo.  I  vu 
very  much  interested  in  the  paper,  be- 
cause I  have  experimented  cooBidenbly 
along  the  lines  outlined  in  it.  Of  aU 
the  appliances  I  have  had  in  my  outfit, 
ncme  has  given  me  and  my  mtients  mon 
comfort  than  has  compressed  air.  Amoi^ 
the  many  uses  to  which  it  can  be  put  is 
in  finishing  a  filling,  to  keep  the  tooth 
and  metal  cool.  The  use  of  compressed 
air  for  this  purpose  will  shorten  very  ma- 
terially the  operation.  I  believe  it  can 
be  done  in  this  way  in  one-fourth  the 
time  it  has  taken  heretofore. 

Another  use  I  have  made  of  compressed 
air — and  to  my  very  great  satisfaction 
— is  in  the  removal  of  pulps.  I  still  ad- 
here very  largely  in  my  practice  to  the 
of  ars^c,  and  perhaps  allow  the  ap- 
plication to  remain  a  little  longer  in  the 
teeth  than  many  operators  do,  but  at  the 
appointed  time,  when  the  patient  retunu, 
I  remove  the  temporary  stopping  and  use 
compressed  air  ^ong  with  hydrogen  di- 
oxid,  which  I  drive  into  the  cavity,  and 
it  fairly  lifts  the  pulp  from  the  canal, 
cleanses  the  latter,  and  enables  one  to 
remove  every  particle  of  the  pulp  tissue 
quickly.  I  have  an  electric  outfit  in  mj 
<^Bce,  but  if  I  were  compelled  to  give  up 
either,  I  would  give  up  the  electric  out- 
fit and  hold  to  the  compressed  air. 

The  sprays  which  Dr.  Belcher  speab 
of  are  very  useful,  and  go  far  toward 
making  the  patient  more  comfortable,  es- 
pecially after  a  filling  operttioD. 
Thoroughly  spraying  it  cleans  the  monA 
and  leaves  it  in  a  pleasant  condititn, 
and  the  patient  in  a  pleasant  frame  of 
mind,  a  source  of  comfort  and  satisfac- 
tion to  both  patiest  and  operator.  Lih 
Dr.  Belcher,  I  made  the  mistake  of  hav- 
ing too  small  a  tank,  and  if  I  were  to 
install  an  outfit  today  I  would  have  a 
forty-gallon  tank,  instead  of  a  tweatv* 
gallon.  The  outfit  can  also  be  used  in 
the  laboratory,  for  soldering,  etc.,  al- 
though I  have  not  used  it  in  that  way. 
But  in  the  uses  to  which  I  have  put  it 
in  my  work,  it  has  proved  itself  a  ray 
useful  appliance. 

Dr.  Phillips.  I  would  like  to  add 
one  little  use  to  which  we  may  put  the 
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compressed  air.  In  placing  an  inlay, 
if  the  matrix  does  not  readily  come 
from  the  cavity,  if  you  will  turn  the 
compressed-air  spray  on  the  edge  of  the 
matrix  the  latter  will  be  forced  out  of 
the  cavity  very  readily,  without  affect- 
ing the  shape  of  the  matrix  a  particle. 

Dr.  Bblchbb  (closing  the  discussion). 
When  I  first  put  in  the  outfit  it  was  in- 
stalled only  in  the  laboratory,  but  after 
a  year's  use  I  had  it  put  in  the  opera- 
ting room;  and  I  appreciate  the  satisfac- 
tion derived  from  its  use — satisfaction 
which  I  missed  for  so  long  a  while.  In 
cleansing  the  teeth  after  an  operation,  it 
is  a  great  comfort  to  both  the  operator 
and  patient.  I  have  a  number  of  patients 
who  come  into  my  office  regularly  to 
have  their  mouths  cleansed  with  this 
spray — patients  suffering  from  pyorrhea. 
This  is  done,  not  with  the  hope  of  curing 


the  pyorrhea,  bat  with  the  idea  of  keep- 
ing the  teeth  as  comfortable  as  possible, 
before  they  will  eventually  have  to  be 
lost.  I  am  so  very  enthusiastic  in  the 
value  of  this  outfit  that  I  think  every 
man  who  does  not  possess  one  is  denying 
himself  of  a  comfort  and  a  very  effici^t 
apparatus  in  his  office,  and  I  want  to 
thoroughly  impress  that  fact  upon  you 
aU. 

Br.  Belcher's  paper  was  passed. 

Dr.  Burkhart  moved  that  the  Execu- 
tive Committees  of  the  Seventh  and 
£igbth  District  Societies  request  the 
Sixth  District  Society  to  hold  the  next 
nnion  meeting  on  Friday  and  Saturday 
of  the  last  week  in  October,  if  agreeable 
to  them. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

Motion  was  then  made  and  carried  to 
adjourn  until  the  next  annual  meeting. 


AUBRICAN^  DBNTAIi  CliVB  OF  PARIS. 


President— 'Db.  W.  S.  lUvBifPORT. 


Abstract  Report  of  Meetlngrs  Jxeld  in  lOOS  and  1900. 


(Continued  from  page  760.) 


(  n.  ) 

A  PAPER  was  read  by  Wm.  Hirsch- 
FELD,  D.D.S.,  Paris,  as  follows: 

cokbection  of  a  mispiaced  anterior 
Tooth  by  Meaks  of  Pobcelaiit. 

The  first  attempt  in  this  special  line 
of  work  was  reported  by  the  writer  at  a 
meeting  of  the  New  York  Odontological 
Society  held  October  16, 1900. 

In  this  paper  I  described  the  case  of  a 
young  actress  whose  upper  right  lateral 
incisor  was  so  badly  turned  that  the  lin- 
gual surface  constituted  the  distal  one 
and  the  labial  the  mesial  surface.  As 
the  result,  a  space  existed  between  the 
misplaced  lateral  incisor  and  the  canine. 
It  was  then  that  it  occurred  to  me  to  fill 


up  the  gap  with  porcelain.  To  accom- 
plish this  I  cut  out  a  sufficient  amount 
of  dentin  from  the  labial  surface — which 
as  stated  above  occupied  a  mesial  position 
— in  order  to  secure  a  good  anchorage  for 
a  block  of  porcelain,  which,  after  having 
been  carefully  adapted,  gave  the  appear- 
ance of  a  normally  shaped  tooth. 

It  was  this  result  which  induced  me  a 
short  time  ago  to  attempt  by  similar 
means  the  correction  of  another  type  of 
irregularity^namely,  the  case  now  to  be 
described. 

The  patient  was  a  young  artist  of 
about  twenty-eight  years  of  age.  He 
consulted  me  in  1900  regarding  the  neg- 
lected state  of  his  teeth. 

At  that  time  he  casually  referred  to 
the  malposition  of  a  left  lateral  incisor. 
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which  marred  the  appearance  of  his 
otherwise  sound  and  regolarl;  placed  an- 
terior teeth.  At  first  si^t  it  might  have 
been  thought  that  this  tooth  did  not  ex- 
ist at  all.  It  was  situated  directly  behind 
the  canine  and  the  central  incisor — 
which  teeth  also  slightly  overlapped  it — 
and  to  make  this  condition  of  things  still 
worse  the  tooth  was  a  devitalized  one,  ai^d 
therefore  much  darker  than  its  neighbors. 

Since  the  first  visit  the  patient  had 
come  to  me  at  regular  intervals  to  have 
his  teeth  examined,  and  each  time  urged 
me  to  improve  the  unsightly  appearance 
of  the  malposed  and  discolored  incisor. 

The  means  which  would  ordinarily 
have  been  employed  to  remedy  the  exist- 
ing conditions  would  have  been  either  to 
cut  off  the  crown  and  sul»titute  it  by  a 
pivot  tooth  of  normal  appearance,  or  to 
try  to  force  the  tooth  back  into  its  normal 
position. 

My  objection  to  a  pivot  tooth  was  that 
even  the  most  artistic  artificial  crown 
could  never  give  the  same  degree  of  satis- 
faction as  the  natural  tooth  ilself. 

Against  regulating  the  tooth  there  was 
the  strong  objection  that  even  had  the 
operation  been  a  successful  one,  it  would 
have  been  of  but  temporary  duration, 
owing  to  the  existence  of  a  marked  man- 
dibular protrusion,  which  prevented  the 
upper  teeth  from  coming  in  contact  with 
the  lower;  and  consequently  the  rega- 
lated  tooth  would  have  fallen  back  to  its 
original  position  unless  permanently  at- 
tached to  its  neighbors.  Under  these  con- 
ditions I  had  recourse  to  porcelain. 

Why  not  do  in  this  case  what  I  had 
tried  with  success  several  years  before? 
Why  not  cover  tiie  face  of  the  tooth  with 
an  inlay  which  would  match  in  thickness 
and  in  color  the  adjoining  teeth?  And 
that  which  was  an  objection  agains{ 
regulating  was  here  an  important  factor 
in  favor  of  the  work,  inasmuch  as  the 
open-bite  malocclusion  would  insure  the 
permanence  of  the  operation.  And  last 
— ^but  not  least — the  tooth  being  a  devi- 
tdized  one,  a  sufficient  area  of  dentin 
could  be  painlessly  cut  away  in  order  to 
secure  a  strong  anchorage  for  the  porce- 
lain. The  only  difficulty  to  overcome 
was  the  narrow  space  between  the  (antral 


incisor  and  canine ;  but  as  these  teeth  had 
fiUtDgs  on  their  approximal  surface^  I 
thought  that  no  special  harm  could  be 

done  by  grinding  off  a  trifle  of  these  fill- 
ings, in  order  to  secure  the  necesBary 
space  for  the  future  inlay. 

AH  these  considerations  once  explained 
to  the  patient,  he  gladly  agreed  to  have 
the  operation  carried  out.  Separaticois 
were  first  obtained  by  means  of  a  dii- 
mond  disk.  The  next  step  consisted  in 
grinding  off  the  enamel  from  the  upper 
surface  of  the  incisor,  and  in  cutting  oat 
the  interior  of  the  whole  crown  in  order 
that  it  should  assume  internally  tiie  form 
of  an  oblong  box  with  well-defined  paral- 
lel walls.  A  matrix  of  No.  40  gold  fcnl 
was  B^raged  in  the  cavity,  invested  in  as- 
bestos, and  the  inlay  fused  therein.  It 
required  about  six  f  usings  in  order  to  ob- 
tain sufficient  thickness  of  the  porcelain 
intended  to  represent  the  missing  tooth. 
After  having  ascertained  that  the  inlaj 
fitted  t^e  cavity  accurately,  its  under  sar- 
face  was  carefully  undercut  and  ce- 
mented to  place. 

The  result  was  a  most  satisfactory  one 
to  both  patient  and  operator. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  add  that  the 
probabilities  at  the  present  time  are  that 
the  operation  will  be  a  lasting  one,  for 
the  inlay  filling  the  cavity  accuratelv, 
and  not  being  exposed  to  any  strain,  can- 
not possibly  be  forced  out  from  the  cavity. 

Dr.  R.  Anema  then  read  a  paper  on 
"The  Orthodontia  of  Today  from  the 
Standpoint  of  the  Orthodontist,"  of 
which  an  abstract  follows: 

The  Orthodontia  of  Today  from  the 
Standpoint  of  the  Orthodoktist. 

The  writer  referred  to  orthod<Hitia  a 
the  science  and  practice  of  occluaion. 
Occlusion  from  an  anatomical  standpoint 
was  defined  as  the  contact  of  the  mastica- 
ting planes  of  the  upper  and  lower  teefii 
when  the  jaws  are  at  rest. 

Of  normal  occlusion  he  said  it  was  the 
way  in  which,  at  a  certain  epoch  in  life, 
the  full  complement  of  teeth — or  tiieir 
equivalent — ^must  interdigitate,  and  that 
normal  occlusion  cannot  exist  in  the  ab- 
sence of  an  overlapping  contact  of  the  me- 
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sio-buccal  cuBp  of  the  first  molar  with  the 
two  buccal  cusps  of  the  lower  first  molar. 

The  subject  of  normal  occlusion  in- 
volves a  consideration  of  the  self-reten- 
tion of  the  teeth,  the  overbite,  the  com- 
pensating cnrre,  and  the  line  of  ocdn- 
sion. 

In  cases  of  malposition  of  the  teeth, 
they  present  themselves  in  practice, 
one  finds  tiiat  the  occlusal  force  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  its  causation.  To  prop- 
erly substantiate  this  opinion,  two  of  the 
most  common  causes  of  maloccluBion — 
namely,  dental  caries  and  the  extracting 
forceps — were  explained  at  length.  The 
essayist  shotild  not  be  understood,  how- 
ever, as  meaning  that  occlusion  is  the 
only  factor  m  the  etiology  of  dental  irreg- 
ularities. 

He  then  took  up  the  subject  of  ortho- 
dontia proper,  and  discussed  (1)  time  of 
treatment;  (2)  impressions;  (3)  photo- 
gr^hs;  (4)  appliaji(%s. 

He  gave  an  expose  of  the  methods  as 
taught  at  the  Angle  School  of  Ortho- 
dontia, emphasizing  the  necessity  for 
early  treatment,  and  calling  attention  to 
the  critical  periods  in  the  evolution  of 
the  permanent  denture,  viz,  the  eruption 
and  coming  into  contact  of  the  first 
molars.  He  also  explained,  from  a  histo- 
physioloeical  point  of  view,  the  reasons 
why  real  success  in  orthodontia  opera- 
tions can  only  be  expected  in  youth  and 
not  later  on,  when  the  teeth  and  jaws 
have  become  so  settled  as  to  render  it 
very  difficult  to  displace  them. 

Under  the  discussion  of  impressicms  he 
inferred  that  plaster  impressions  were  the 
only  reliable  ones  for  orthodontia  work, 
and  that  the  yielding  impression  mate- 
rials invited  inaccuracy  by  reason  of  the 
outward  and  inward  leaning  of  the 
arches,  the  contour  of  the  crowns,  the 
shape  of  the  canine  fwsa,  and  the  great- 
est of  all  sources  of  inaccuracy  in  the  use 
of  yielding  impression  materials — viz, 
malposition  of  the  teeth  itself.  Where 
plaster  breaks  and  afterward  the  pieces 
can  be  put  together,  other  materials 
yield.  With  plaster  not  only  is  the 
contour  of  the  crowns  correctly  re- 
produced, but  also  the  roots  as  far  as  they 
show  through  the  gums,  and  even  the  at- 


tachments of  the  muscles  as  far  as  they 
appear  in  the  bucco-alveolar  fold.  The 
extent  of  root-movement  can  be  ascer- 
tained, with  a  reasonable  degree  of  accu- 
racy, by  comparing  a  plaster  cast  ob- 
tained from  a  plaster  impression  before 
treatment  with  a  cast  obtained  by  the 
same  means  after  the  treatment  is  com- 
pleted. In  addition,  the  plaster  impres- 
sion enjoys  the  distinction  of  having 
made  possible  the  demonstration  of  the 
superiority  of  the  single-arch  appliance 
over  the  double-arch  appliance. 

The  essayist  then  took  up  the  subject 
of  photography  in  orthodontia.  Photo- 
graphs are  a  great  help  in  the  study  of  f  a^ 
cial  lines,  and  in  the  broader  study  of  oc- 
clusion. They  are  not  only  of  diagnostic 
value  to  the  operator,  but  also  have  a  def- 
inite didactic  v^ue,  inasmuch  as  photo- 
graphic reproductions  of  cases  before  and 
after  treatment,  when  e^diibited  by  means 
of  the  projecting  lantern,  give  to  dental 
audiences  an  opportunify  'to  observe, 
compare,  refiect,  and  record."  Photo- 
graphs methodioally  taken  were  said  to 
constitute  a  strong  commentary  on  the 
judgment  of  the  operator,  and  as  in 
scientific  work  one  is  generally  compelled 
to  accept  the  statements  of  the  researcher 
in  the  absence  of  means  for  verification 
of  his  own  opinions,  we  consequently 
should  be  glad  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
photograph  s^tem  as  a  help  in  scientific 
and  a^istic  progress.  Large  collections 
of  casts  taken  from  plaster  impressions, 
together  with  photographs  of  the  casts 
taken  before  and  during  the  progress  of 
treatment,  must  necessarily  represent  a 
scientific  means  of  aroiding  misunder- 
standing. 

In  a  general  way  it  has  been  said  that 
appliances,  more  than  recognition  of 
cause  and  treatment,  have  taken  a  very 
prominent  place  in  the  past.  It  has  oc- 
curred too  often,  that  without  consid- 
ering the  interdigitation  of  the  first 
molars  and  canines,  extractions  were 
made  and  appliances  inserted.  In  past 
years  the  essayist  himself  has  done  like- 
wise. As  a  rule,  every  appliance  that 
could  possibly  re-esteblish  normal  occlu- 
sion, and  did  not  work  too  slowly,  was 
considered  good.   Bemovable  appliances 
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were  said  to  represent  a  source  of  disap- 
pointment to  both  patient  and  practi- 
tioner. The  appliance  on  the  principle 
of  the  extension  bar,  published  in  1738 
by  Fauchard,  with  its  up-to-date  im- 
provements, should  be  the  best.  It  fur- 
nishes the  power  for  expansion,  offers  a 
fixed  point  from  which,  to  rotate,  and 
shifts  the  mesio-distal  relation  of  the 
teeth  and  arches. 

Regarding  the  selection  of  appliances 
the  author  emphasized  the  advisability  of 
using  as  simple  and  as  few  appliances  as 
possible. 

Discussion. 

Dr.  I.  B.  Davenport.    Dr.  Anema 

modestly  approaches  his  subject  as  a  stu- 
dent of  orthodontia,  and  a^s  our  criti- 
cism and  advice.  His  enthusiasm  in  the 
work  is  shown  by  his  having  followed  in 
1904  the  course  in  orthodontia  under  Dr. 
Angle,  the  eminent  teacher,  and  founder 
of  the  first  school  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  subject  of  orthodontia. 

The  doctor  has  gone  to  the  great  trou- 
ble of  searching  mrough  various  muse- 
ums for  perfect  human  dentures,  and  has 
delighted  us  by  his  fine  collection  of  lan- 
tern slides,  which  will  become  most  im- 
portant documents  to  the  orthodontist. 
His  paper  was  read  in  a  most  impressive 
manner,  and  has  no  doubt  settled  many 
points  concerning  occlusion  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  hitherto  may  have  had 
rather  hazy  views  on  the  subject. 

I  am  in  full  sympathy  with  Dr.  Ane- 
ma*8  principal  thought,  viz,  that  "occlu- 
sion" is  the  basis  of  orthodontia,  but  I 
was  disappointed  to  find  that  the  knowl- 
edge of  occlusion  appears  not  to  have 
made  any  advance  since  the  publication 
of  my  papers  in  1887  and  1892.  Dr. 
Anema  having  accepted  the  view  that  oc- 
clusion constitutes  a  true  scientific  baais 
for  orthodontia,  concludes  that  it  ought 
to  be  practiced  as  a  specialty. 

One  would  almost  think,  to  read  some 
of  the  late  writings  upon  orthodontia, 
that  this  branch  had  the  exclusive  right 
to  the  science  of  occlusion.  But  it  is  tak- 
ing a  very  narrow  view  of  occlusion  to 
hold  it  to  be  merely  the  basis  of  ortho- 
dontia, for  occlusion — I  prefer  the  term. 


articulatitm  of  the  teeth — is  the  very 
foundation  upon  which  rest  all  branches 
of  practical  dentistry,  as  I  pointed  out 
years  ago.  It  is  as  important  to  the  op- 
erator, the  crown  and  bridge  worker,  ^ 
dental  surgeon  in  the  treatment  of  frac- 
tures of  the  jaws,  the  maker  of  artificial 
dentures,  and  even  to  the  pyorrhea  spe- 
cialist, as  it  is  to  the  orthodontist ;  and 
the  mechanism  and  law  of  articnlatifni 
of  the  teeth  is  now  pretty  well  taught  in 
all  good  dental  schools,  and  is  part  of  the 
general  knowledge  of  the  dentist 

To  Dr.  Anema's  contention  that  ortho- 
dontia and  dentistry  propor  are  essen- 
tially different,  one  oeing  prerantiTe 
and  the  other  curative,  I  reply  thst  pre- 
vention is  the  keynote  of  every  depart- 
ment of  dentistry  today.  Every  opera- 
tion and  every  act  is  in  one  sense  or  an- 
other preventive,  corrective,  and  curative. 
The  object  of  all  branches  of  dentistry 
ought  to  be  to  secure,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, a  nonnidly  working  masticatory  ap- 
paratus, one  capable  of  performing  the 
highest  functions  it  is  intended  for,  and 
for  which  purpose  it  was  evolved — and  it 
is  only  by  correlated  efforts  that  that  re- 
sult can  be  secured. 

As  the  law  of  articulation  is  now  a  part 
of  the  general  knowle(%e  of  the  dentist, 
he  is  better  able  than  ho^ofore  to  apply 
its  principles  to  his  cases  of  irre^ari^ 
of  the  teeth,  and  really  has  much  less 
need  of  the  specialist's  aid.  And  owing 
to  the  simplifying  of  appliances,  and  the 
present  advantage  of  being  able  to  buy 
them  in  parts  and  ready-made,  we  find 
another  reason  why  the  general  practi- 
tioner may  undertaJce  cases  of  orthodon- 
tia with  less  temerify  and  with  far 
greater  certainty  of  success. 

I  am  not  one  who  favors  exclnfliTe 
specialties  in  dentistry,  or  at  least  not 
without  a  long  experience  in  general 
practice,  and  after  a  good  sense  of  pro- 
portions has  been  establish^  thereby. 
After  forty  or  fifty  years  of  age,  a  man 
may  very  well  bec(»ne  a  specialist,  bat 
to  start  as  an  exclusive  specialist  in  any 
department  of  dentistry  tends,  in  my 
opinion,  to  make  one  too  narrow ;  one  is 
apt  to  see  one  thing  only,  and  that  from 
the  standpoint  of  his  own  specialty. 
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A  general  practitioner  may  be  a  spe- 
cialist without  being  an  exclusive  special- 
ist, but  personally  I  prefer  not  to  be  con- 
sidered a  specialist  at  all.  I  might  say 
I  am  an  operative  specialist  because  I 
spend  several  hours  a  day  filling  teeth, 
or  that  I  make  a  specialty  of  pyorrhea 
treatment^  because  about  one-third  of  my 
time,  for  years,  has  been  occupied  in  the 
treatment  of  that  disease — or  in  work 
which  had  for  its  object  the  prevention 
of  pyorrhea.  Again,  the  relation  of 
teeth  has  been  a  matter  of  great  interest 
to  me,  and  I  have  always  occupied  myself 
very  much  with  medianical  dentistry, 
having  even  been  an  extractor  of  teeth, 
although  in  the  latter  case  my  reform  was 
complete,  and  occurred  years  ago;  but  to 
my  mind,  while  all  one's  powera  ought 
to*  be  brought  to  bear  on  each  special 
operation,  any  one  operation  is  a  mere 
detail  in  the  working  out  of  a  general 
plan  of  treatment,  looking  always  to  the 
highest  well-being  of  the  organs  of  mas- 
tication as  a  whole. 

We  have  all  seen  irreparable  injury 
done  to  teeth  during  the  short  space  of 
time  required  to  regulate  them.  If  a 
man's  responsibilitv  and  interest  in  the 
patient  be  limited  to  a  comparatively 
short  period — say  from  three  months  to 
two  years,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case  with  the 
specialist — ^he  may  not  insist  upon  the 
necessary  cleanliness  on  the  part  of  the 
patient,  and  may  overlook  or  ignore  in- 
cipient decay;  and  in  the  use  of  appli- 
ances may  carelessly  choose  those  which 
favor  uncleanliness  and  so  endanger  the 
fnture  welfare  of  the  teeth. 

There  is,  however,  a  very  practical  rea- 
son for  the  orthodontist  as  an  exclusive 
specialist — in  the  demand  for  him;  for 
some  dentists  do  not  care  to  undertake 
cases  in  orthodontia,  and  others  care  to 
do  nothing  else. 

To  recapitulate,  I  may  say  that  as  the 
science  of  occlusion  is  now  better  under- 
stood and  taught,  the  regulation  of  teeth 
is  consequently  better  understood,  and  all 
inay  practice  it  better  and  more  easily 
than  heretofore. 

The  general  practitioner  who  has  done 
regulating  all  along  has  greater  experi- 
ence than  the  young  specialist,  and  his 
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judgment  should  be  better  as  to  what 
ought  to  be  and  what  can  be  accom- 
pmhed ;  he  has,  moreover,  a  better  appre- 
ciation of  the  relations  of  the  operation 
in  hand  to  the  other  branches  of  his  art ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  broad-minded 
specialist  will  become  the  more  skilful 
in  doing  the  one  thmg  as  he  grows  older 
in  his  specialty. 

Dr.  Anema  tells  me  that  at  the  school 
of  orthodontia  with  which  he  was  for- 
merly connected,  only  one  appliance  is 
used,  and  he  says,  "Having  found  the 
best — stick  to  it."  I  admit  that  that  "ap- 
pliance" haa  a  very  wide  application.  I 
use  it  in  a  great  number  of  cases  with 
much  satisfaction,  but  I  often  use  others, 
in  certain  cases,  with  equal  satisfaction, 
and  where  I  am  certain,  in  my  hands  at 
least,  that  the  first-mentioned  appliance 
would  not  accomplish  the  work  as  well. 

All  appliances  which  are  fixed  to  the 
teeth,  while  possessing  certain  great  ad- 
vantages have  also  orawbaclo,  one  of 
them  being  the  danger  to  the  teeth  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulty  of  securing  per- 
fect cleanliness. 

Dr.  Anema  dates  the  new  period  of 
emancipation  from  old  ideas  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  special  school  of  ortho- 
dontia in  1900.  I  would  not  detract  in 
the  least  from  Dr.  Anema's  appreciation 
of  Dr.  Angle's  influence  in  establishing 
orthodontia  upon  a  scientific  basis — the 
science  of  occlusion — but  I  cannot  re- 
frain from  remarking  that  the  "law  of 
articulation,"  or  "occlusion,"  if  you  pre- 
fer that  term,  had  been  propounded,  and 
its  influence  upon  irreguluritiea  of  the 
teeth,  its  importance  as  a  factor  in  the 
retention  of  the  teeth  after  correction  of 
irregularities,  as  well  as  the  protest 
against  extraction  and  other  forms  of 
mutilation  of  the  dental  arches  of  man, 
had  all  been  brought  out  years  before. 

Long  after  the  publication  of  these 
facts  Dr.  Angle  was  still  publishing 
works  on  orthodontia,  illustrated  by  cases 
in  which  extraction  of  teeth  had  been 
practiced  in  flagrant  violation  of  the  laws 
of  articulation.* 


*  For  example  see  Cosuos,  vol.  xli,  pages 
888-840. 
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That  Dr.  Angle  has  since  become  a 
leading  exponent  of  the  doctrine  of  oc- 
clusion is  altogether  to  his  credit,  and 
he  is  thereby  rendering  a  great  service 
to  orthodontia.  I  cannot  too  earnestly 
recommend  you  to  read  his  recent  paper, 
read  before  the  Institute  of  Stomatology 
of  New  York. 

Now  let  us  go  back  and  define  our  po- 
sition a  little  better.  Normal  occlusion 
is  justly  the  principal  and  fundamental 
thought  of  Dr.  Anema's  paper,  yet  I  fail 
to  see  that  he  has  given  any  comprehen- 
sive definition  of  occlusion,  although  he 
has  mentioned  some  of  its  diaracteristics. 

In  all  my  own  studies  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  teeth,  I  have  used  the  old 
term  articulation,  which  I  prefer  to  the 
new  term  occlusion,  the  one  most  em- 
ployed at  the  present  time,  as  it  appears 
to  me  that  occlusion,  which  signifies  to 
close,  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  striking 
ends  of  the  teeth — where  they  shut  to- 
gether; in  otiier  words,  the  masticating 
surfaces,  and  possibly,  also,  the  points  of 
approximal  contact. 

The  old  term — articulation — is  per- 
haps bad,  but  by  long  usage  has  been 
made  to  include  not  only  all  that  is  im- 
plied by  occlusion,  but  also,  properly 
speaking,  includes  the  relations  of  the 
teeth  in  their  sockets — ^the  dento-maxil- 
lary  articulation — and  even  the  temporo- 
maxillary  articulation  through  its  influ- 
ence upon  the  general  articulation  of 
the  teeth  in  relation  to  the  masticatory 
8urfa<%s,  masticatory  curves,  and  masti- 
catory movements. 

I  therefore  prefer  the  brpader  term, 
which  includes  all  the  factors  bearing 
upon  the  relation  of  the  teeth  to  each 
omer,  during  all  their  movements.  Oc- 
clusion seems  to  me  only  (Umost  the  basis 
of  orthodontia. 

But  it  matters  not  what  term  is  used, 
if,  in  considering  irregularities,  the  fol- 
lowing basal  fact  is  kept  constantly  in 
view,  viz,  that  a  correct  arrangem^t  of 
the  masticating  oi^ans  of  man  is  one  in 
which  all  the  forces,  regularly  acting,  of 
every  kind  and  from  every  direction,  are 
so  perfectly  balanced  that  a  relatively 
permanent  position  is  secured,  while  at 


the  same  time  the  highest  fanctional 
capacity  is  developed. 

I  use  the  term  "relatively  permanent 
position"  with  due  thought  and  inteE- 
tion,  for  growth  in  youth  and  especially 
wear  by  age — as  exMnples — ^necessitate 
certain  readjustments  of  this  complicated 
machine,  which  is  so  perfect  that  all  the 
changes  between  youth  and  age  have  been 
brought  about  without  the  slightest  de- 
rangement at  any  time. 

To  show  you  that  my  definition  of  nor- 
mal articulation  or  normal  occlusion  is 
not  new,  I  will  quote  from  my  paper  read 
at  Heidelberg,  August  1891,  and  pob- 
lished  in  the  International  Deniai  Jmtr- 
nal  for  January  1892,  page  3: 

"In  other  words,  a  perfect  articulation 
is  the  harmonious  adjustment  to  each 
other  of  two  most  b^utifully  compli- 
cated, uneven,  triturating  suifacea,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  permit  all  the  morc- 
ments  of  mastication,  each  prominenee 
or  depression  having  special  reference  to  | 
the  normal  movements  of  mastication,  ' 
and  to  change  their  form  or  direction  I 
would  be  to  render  soch  mov^nents  im- 
possible. 

"When  thus  perfectly  arranged  tiie 
masticating  surfaces  sliite  upon  and  into 
each  other,  oonstitnting  a  seu-shaipening 
machine,  made  up  of  a  complicated  sp- 
tern  of  incliaes,  so  balanced  and  boimd 
together  as  to  be  practically  permanent." 

Also  on  page  7  of  the  same  paper:  '1 
have  previously  shown  that  the  normallT 
arranged  human  teeth  touch  all  around 
in  both  arches. 

'In  order  to  be  well  articulated  the 
teeth  must  be  regularly  placed  and  cor- 
rectly inclined. 

"The  most  common  irregularity  of  the 
teeth  is  the  irregularity  of  the  position  of 
the  masticating  surfaces,  and  yet  but 
little  attention  is  given  this  matter  in 
works  upon  irregularities,  the  attention 
being  mostly  confined  to  the  deviations  of 
the  external  curves  or  alignment  of  the 
teeth ;  yet  if  the  former  were  attended 
to,  the  latter  would  necessarily  be  cor- 
rected, and  more  permanently  so  than  is 
usually  the  case. 

"When  ieethare  regular  and  well  arric- 
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ulated,  they  remain  ao  because  the  forces 
and  resistances  are  evenly  balanced. 

"^'On  the  other  hand,  as  the  articulation 
is  made  up  of  a  series  of  perfectly  bal- 
anced inclines,  it  follows  that  when  any- 
thing removes  one  surface,  whether  an 
extraction,  decay,  operation/ or  badly-con- 
structed regulating  or  other  apparatus, 
undue  force  falls  upon  other  inclines, 
with  the  certain  result  of  changing  the 
position  of  the  tooth  or  teeth. 

"I  have  hardly  ever  found  what  I  could 
call  a  good  articulation  a  few  years  after 
teeth  had  been  extracted,  and  the  same  is 
true  when  the  teeth  had  been  cut  away 
between,  or  when  the  cusps  had  been  care- 
lessly removed  while  finishing  fillings  in 
the  grinding  surfaces. 

"Such  teeth  antagonize  but  do  not  ar- 
ticulate, and  cusps  strike  cusps  point  to 
point,  instead  of  passing  between  each 
other  like  cogs ;  and  the  motions  of  masti- 
cation are  int^ered  with,  especially  the 
rotary,  which  is  the  essentially  grinding 
motion,  and  hence  the  rapid  wear  of  the 
limited  number  of  antagonizing  points 
goes  on,  as  already  spoken  of. 

'Tiargelyon  account  of  bad  articulation 
irregular  teeth  tend  to  become  more  irreg- 
ular. Growth  may  improve  some  cases, 
but  80  far  as  a  bad  articulation  goes  it  is 
always  unfavorable  to  regular!^  of  the 
teeth. 

'Iluch  harm  is  done  by  the  use  of 
regulating  appliances  which  change  the 
articulation  without  improving  it,  and  it 
is  almost  a  universal  fact  that  unless  an 
improvement  can  be  made  in  an  articula- 
tion there  will  be  no  permanent  improve- 
ment of  the  irregularity. 

"Finally,  the  articulation  is  the  only 
permanent  retainer  to  be  depended  upon. 

"The  teeth  will  move  till  they  find  the 
best  contact  that  circumstances  can  offer, 
and  that  movement  often  never  ceases,  be- 
cause the  forces  never  find  equilibritmi. 

'before  disturbing  the  articolation  of 
a  fixed  irregularily,  it  is  best  to  consider 
whether  such  disturbance  can  be  over- 
come, and  the  articulation  again  made  as 
good;  if  not,  the  chances  are  that  the 
result  will  be  worse  than  the  original  con- 
dition, and  for  the  ultimate  result  we 
must  wait,  not  only  'till  the  teeth  become 


firm,'  as  we  say,  but  until  they  cease  to 
move." 

With  this  broad  view  of  the  basis  upon 
which  the  dental  arches  are  built  well  in 
mind — call  it  the  law  of  articulation  or 
the  science  of  occlusion — we  may  make 
the  apphcation  to  irregular  teeth  for  the 
purposes  of  diagnosis  and  prognosis, 
while  it  is  also  a  guide  to  treatment  and 
the  basis  of  retention. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  danger  of 
exaggerating  the  importance  of  any  one 
factor  of  articulation  as  a  retaining  force. 
As  I  have  insisted  all  alcmg,  it  is  the  toUl 
nsult  of  all  the  acting  forces  that  deter- 
mines the  equilibrium  or  rest  at  the 
point  of  greatest  efficiency. 

The  binding  articulation,  the  interdigi- 
tation  of  cusps,  while  a  most  importtuit 
factor,  may  be  of  insufBcient  avail  against 
a  condition  in  which  the  axes  of  the  teeth 
are  out  of  relation,  owing  to  their  being 
too  greatly  inclined  in  their  sockets. 

This  is  the  case,  as  occasionally  seen, 
when  a  perfectly  regular  set  of  teeth, 
with  occlusal  surfaces  in  perfect  relation, 
move  out  of  line,  the  teeth  separating  or 
projecting — ^in  short,  becoming  irr^ular. 
Beal  occlusion  has  failed  because  other 
factors  have  acted  more  strongly  than  the 
retaining  influences.  This  might  be  due 
to  a  too  great  leaning  forward  of  all  the 
teeth — ^producing,  consequently,  arches 
which  fall  out  instead  of  coming  together 
— or  to  an  impacted  third  molar,  or  even 
to  pyorrhea,  by  weakening  certain  attach- 
ments of  certain  teeth. 

Another  point  to  remember  is  that 
while  the  normal  arch  is  aub>-retaining 
and  permanent,  and  that  in  a  generd 
way  irregular  teeth  rather  tend  to  become 
more  irregular,  we  often  find  cases  of  ir- 
regularities in  which  a  position  of  rest — 
or  equilibrium  without  efficiency — has 
been  reached,  and  it  may  be  a  serious 
question  to  decide  whether  treatment 
will  secure  an  improvement  which  will  be 
permanent. 

It  is  judgment  based  on  a  broad  view 
of  the  laws  of  articulation  which  will 
decide  the  point.  In  our  present  state  of 
knowledge  not  every  case  of  irregularity 
can  be  perfectly  and  permanently  cor- 
rected. 
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In  reference  to  the  compensating  curve 
of  the  arch.  Dr.  Anema  quotes  Dr.  Bon- 
will  as  saying  in  effect :  "The  overbite  of 
the  upper  incisors  should  be  equal  to  the 
depth  of  the  curve."  While  that  may  be 
true  in  some  cases,  it  is  an  error  to  con- 
sider the  overbite  directly  or  necessarily 
related  to  fhe  curve,  as  I  have  long  ago 
pointed  out.  (See  American  Dental 
Club  of  Paris  Beport,  October  23,  1897, 
page  6* ) ,  in  which  I  wrote  as  follows : 

*'Dr.  lionwill  says  in  reference  to  this : 
'Always  bear  in  mind  that  the  curvature 
upward  at  the  ramus  of  the  upper  set  is 
alwaj^  in  proportion  to  the  overbite. 
For  an  upper  set  alone^  yon  can  tell  how 
much  the  upper  incisors  should  overbite 
by  looking  at  the  curvature  of  the  lower 
molar  teeth  remaining.  If  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  out  of  line,  the  overbite  should 
be  fully  so.' " 

To  this  I  replied  as  follows :  "The  fact 
is,  that  tiie  curve  of  the  arch  is  in  rela- 
tion to  the  articular  eminence  in  a  normal 
case;  it  is  to  compensate  for  the  other- 
wise wide  separation  of  tho  back  teeth 
that  would  occur  when  the  jaw  is  moved 
forward.  It  preserves  the  parallelism  of 
the  masticating  surfaces  of  the  two 
arches,  and  thus  furnishes  continuous  ar- 
ticulation, and  this  even  after  the  teeth 
are  worn  flat  and  the  overbite  has  disap- 
peared. 

"Without  the  curve  the  teeth  would 
always  be  separated  at  the  back  when  the 
jaw  was  moved  forward.  In  a  normal 
arch  it  is  the  cusps  which  are  in  relation 
with  the  overbite,  as  I  hare  often  insisted. 

"This  relation  of  cusps  to  overbite, 
joined  with  the  correct  relation  between 
the  curve  and  the  articular  eminence, 
gives,  us  the  continuous  slide  up  and 
down  the  inclines  of  the  articular  sur- 
faces of  the  teeth  from  one  plane  to  an- 
other on  the  side  in  use. 

''This  skull  proves  to  you  that  the 
overbite  is  not  essentially  in  relation  with 
the  curve,  for  the  overbite  has  disap- 
peared by  wear,  but  the  curve  remains, 
as  you  see. 

"On  the  other  hand,  it  proves  what  I 
stated  in  1887,  that  when  the  cusps  wear 

*  A  paper  never  yet  offered  for  publication 
—I.  B.  D. 


off,  the  overbite  wears  off,  and  yon  have 

the  edge-to-edge  bitii^  in  so-called  dou- 
ble teeth  all  round." 

In  one  paper,  while  protesting  against 
extraction  as  a  supposed  means  of  im- 
proving those  horrible  cases  of  oTei-pro- 
jecting  uppev  front  teeth  with  deep  bite, 
I  said  that  I  would  thank  the  nun  irtu 
would  show  me  how  to  treat  them.  I 
now  do  thank  the  man  or  men  who 
showed  me  the  use  of  the  intermaxillary 
elastics,  which  when  employed  in  the  new 
light  of  the  law  of  articulation  give  such 
excellent  results. 

As  a  last  word  to  all  would-be  ortho- 
dontists :  Be  an  orthodontist  if  you  will, 
but  be  a  dentist  first  and  alwa^— be 
broad  and  avoid  hobbies. 

Dr.  Choquet.  I  have  studied  the  gen- 
eral ideas  on  orthodontia  as  presented  by 
the  essayist  in  his  paper,  and  ask  yooi 
permission  to  submit  to  you  a  few  obser- 
vations connected  with  this  work,  for,  al- 
though I  agree  with  its  general  ontlhi^ 
there  are  nevertheless  certain  points  oo 
which  I  am  quite  opposed  to  the  author's 
views.  Although  I  am  not  an  orthodon- 
tist in  the  special  sense  of  the  term,  yet 
I  have  studied  the  question  from  both 
anatomical  and  physiological  points  of 
view.  In  my  first  essay  on  the  sabject 
I  contested  the  theory,  or  r^her  the 
opinion,  expressed  by  Tomes,  &e  author 
of  the  book  from  which  almost  all  of  ns 
have  studied  dental  anatomy.  According 
to  that  author,  the  relation  between  teeth, 
in  a  state  of  occlusion  of  the  jaws,  is  ef- 
fected in  the  following  manner:  "All  the 
teeth  in  man  rise  to  tiie  same  level,  with- 
out any  discontinuity  between  them,"  etc. 

I  consider  that  definition  as  entirely 
erroneous,  and  capable  of  brin^^  ccfflfn- 
sion  and  false  ideas  into  the  minds  of 
students,  and  in  my  classes  at  the  £cole 
Dentaire  I  invariably,  by  means  of 
models,  demonstrate  to  my  students  the 
fallacy  of  that  contention.  For  if  this 
definition  were  true,  the  result  would  be, 
if  we  laid  a  maxilla  with  full  dottitiflo 
on  a  flat  surface — on  a  table  for  inetmce 
— ^that  all  the  teeth,  or  rather  all  the  free 
edges  and  all  the  cusps  of  each  of  these 
teeth,  would  come  into  intimate  coitact 
— into  perfect  contact  with  the  flit  sat- 
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face.  The  occlusal  relations  between  the 
jaws  would  not  then  form  a  curve,  or  a 
more  or  less  Binnous  line,  but  on  the  con- 
trary a  straight  line,  which  I  have  called 
the  ideal  straight  line  of  Tomee.  I  have 
called  it  ideal  because  it  appears  only  to 
exist  in  Tomes'  mind.  As  a  proof  of 
what  I  say  I  may  state  that  among  the 
20,000  skulls  in  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  which  I  have  examined  and 
studied  for  the  past  eight  years  or  more, 
I  have  only  twice  met  with  such  a  dispo- 
sition in  the  occlusal  relations  of  the 
teeth.  The  percentage  is  therefore  so 
small  that  we  can,  and  must,  consider 
Tomes*  definition  as  absolutely  erroneous. 

But  that  which  is  abnormal  in  the 
adult,  whose  dentition  is  exclusively  com- 
posed of  permanent  organs,  becomes  nor- 
mal in  the  child,  with  its  temporary  den- 
ture. If  you  examine  any  number  of 
children's  sknlls  with  deciduous  teeth 
that  are  not  movable  in  consequence  of 
a  commencement  of  resorption  of  the 
roots,  you  will  see  that  only  in  such  cases 
do  the  teeth  "rise  to  the  same  level,"  and 
the  cusps  or  free  edges  of  each  organ 
come  evenly  into  contect  with  a  flat  sur- 
face. 

You  will  see,  moreover,  that  this  occlu- 
sal line,  according  to  whether  it  be  sinu- 
ous or,  on  the  contrary,  straight  or  ap- 
proaching the  straight  line,  implies,  as 
was  first  pointed  out  hj  me,  certain 
marked  and  typical  modifications  in  the 
temporo-maxiilary  articulation.  But  first 
of  all  let  Tis  examixw  the  conditions 
observed  when  the  two  jaws  of  an  adult 
are  in  occlusion.  If  we  examine  the  pro- 
file of  a  skull,  we  note  that  the  line  of 
occlusion  is  more  or  less  curved,  more  or 
less  sinuous,  assuming  perhaps  the  shape 
of  the  letter  S,  and  that  the  culminating 
point  of  that  sinuosity  ooneBponds,  nine- 
ty-nine times  out  of  a  hundred,  to  the 
prominence  caused  by  the  upper  first 
molar,  which  must  of  course  cause  cer- 
tain changes  in  the  temporo-maxiilary 
articulation.  These  changes  may  be  out- 
lined in  the  following  fashion:  With  a 
straight  line  of  occlusion,  or  one  ap- 
proaching a  straight  line,  the  glenoid 
cavity  will  be  large  and  badly  defined, 
the  condyle  coming  in  contaet  with  it 


only  on  its  superior  surface.  With  a 
more  or  less  sinuous  line  of  occlusion,  the 
glenoid  cavity  is  narrow,  angular,  with 
very  clear  and  well-defined  edges,  and 
fits  the  condyle  very  closely,  quite  con- 
trary to  what  occurs  in  the  former  case. 

If  we  examine  a  mandible  from  above, 
it  presents  a  horseshoe  shape.  We  will 
find  that  the  anatomic  characteristics  of 
the  condyles — to  my  mind  the  basis  of 
orthodontia — ^may  vary  in  each  case. 
Sometimes  they  will  be  parallel  on  a 
straight  line,  and  their  transverse  axes 
will  meet.  Again,  on  the  contrary,  they 
will  be  disposed  more  or  less  obliquely  in 
relation  to  one  another.  Each  of  these 
arrangements  should  be  interpreted  in  a 
different  way,  for  they  necessarily  imply 
certain  typicieil  conditions  at  tiie  temporo- 
maxiilary  articulation,  and  consequently 
certain  variations  in  the  movements  of' 
mastication. 

To  thoroughly  understand  what  we 
mean,  let  us  trace  on  a  photograph  of  a 
mandible,  seen  from  above,  a  straight 
line  uniting  the  outer  extremities  of  the 
condyles,  without  taking  into  considera- 
tion their  greatest  axes.  Now  let  us  di- 
vide each  condyle  into  two  equal  parts  by 
another  straight  line.  In  a  number  of 
cases  we  shall  find  that  this  second  line 
will  not  run  into  the  former,  but  on  the 
contrary  will  form  with  it  an  angle  more 
or  less  accentuated.  If  the  second  lines 
dividing  the  right  and  left  condyles  into 
equal  parts  be  prolonged,  the  two  lines 
will  meet  at  a  given  point,  which  will  al- 
most always  correspond  to  the  center  of 
the  foramen  magnus. 

What  practical  conclusions  can  we 
draw  from  a  study  of  the  greater  or  less 
obliquity  of  the  condyles  ?  First,  that  in 
those  cases  in  which,  the  axes  of  the  con- 
dyles run  into  one  another,  the  lateral 
movements  of  the  mandible  will  prevail ; 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  greater  the 
angle  formed  by  the  axes  of  the  condyles 
the  less  marked  will  be  the  lateral  move- 
ments. In  the  latter  case,  the  movements 
of  mastication  will  be  more  particularly 
of  the  up-and-down  hinge  iype ;  whereas 
in  the  former,  the  masseters  and  tem- 
porals will  exercise  their  normal  function, 
and  the  internal  and  external  pterygoids 
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will  work  simultaneously  and  cause  the 
mandible  to  move  laterally. 

We  may  compare  man's  temporo-max- 
illary  articulation,  when  the  axes  of  the 
condyles  meet,  to  that  of  a  ruminating 
animal;  and  when  they  do  not  meet,  to 
that  of  a  true  carnivorous  animal.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  how  each  of  these 
conditions  will  result  in  certain  dental 
anatomical  changes  in  old  people,  and  in 
those  who  partake  of  more  or  less  rudi- 
mentary food.  In  the  first  case  the  abra- 
sion of  the  teeth  will  be  of  the  nature  of 
a  flat  surface  affecting  the  entire  surface 
of  the  crown,  but  retaining  the  primitive 
occlusal  line,  whereas  in  Sie  second  case 
the  abrasion  will  cause  the  teeth  to  be- 
come bevel-edged,  those  in  the  maxilla 
will  lose  the  mesio-  and  disto-buccal 
cuBps,  and  in  the  mandible  the  mesio- 
and  disto-palatal  cusps  will  be  the 
abraded  ones.  It  is  true  that  the  teeth 
will  continue  to  fit  one  into  the  other, 
but  no  longer  as  they  originally  did,  and 
there  again  we  shall  meet  the  primitive 
line  of  occlusion. 

The  points  to  which  I  have  called  your 
attention  are  important,  as  much  from 
the  point  of  view  of  corrections  as  from 
that  of  the  construction  of  prosthetic  ap- 
pliance. I  have  stated  elsewhere — and  I 
shall  repeat  it  this  evening,  for  my  opin- 
ion has  not  changed  on  this  point — that 
in  the  construction  of  artificial  dentures 
we  should  consider  as  a  principal  factor 
the  relations  of  the  condyle  to  the  gle- 
noid cavity,  and  not  merely  the  action 
of  the  muscles  of  mastication. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  another  point  to 
which  I  desire  to  call  your  attention,  and 
for  which  I  claim  priority.  It  is  that  of 
the  relation  of  the  axes  of  the  teeth  when 
the  jaws  are  in  occlusion.  I  presented  in 
1903,  to  the  Odontological  Society  of 
Paris,  a  report  in  which  I  described  four 
ways  in  which  these  relations  may  be 
present  in  the  month. 

Later  I  was  surprised  to  find  in  the 
Dental  Cosmos,  1905 — ^vol.  xlvii,  page 
553 — a  communication  by  Dr.  Orevers 


of  Amsterdam,  presented  at  the  Fourth 
International  D^tal  Congress,  in  which 
he  refers  to  the  relative  direction 
of  the  axes  of  the  teeth  as  "enarmo- 
sis,"  "epharmosis,"  "prosarmoBia,"  "tcf- 
sio,"  etc. 

Dr.  Anema  (closing  the  diflcaBsim). 
I  regret  that  the  hour  is  so  advanced  tiiat 

I  cannot  reply  in  full  to  the  many  inter- 
esting— but  at  the  same  time  debatable- 
points  which  were  brought  forward  in 
the  discussion. 

In  my  opinion,  occlusion  is  a  nry  ef- 
fective term,  notwithstanding  that  Dr. 
Davenport  seems  to  favor  articalatitKL 
I  do  not  agree  with  him  in  the  statonent 
that  the  term  articulation  may  be  cor- 
rectly used  instead  of  occlusion.  I  think 
it  about  time  that  we  should  drop  erroae- 
ous  and  misleading  interpretations.  Ar- 
ticulation has  been  misused  so  much  m 
the  past,  that  we  should  endeavor  to 
remedy  the  mistake  at  once  by  using  it 
only  to  designate  the  temporo-nuxillary 
mechanism.  This  opinion  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  anatomical  mean- 
ing of  the  term :  "Joint  or  articulation 
in  the  animal  body  is  a  more  or  less  mor- 
able  joint  of  two  wmes,  which  touch  each 
other  at  slippery  surfaces.  These  joint 
surfaces  are  provided  with  a  cartilagi- 
nous cover  and  are  held  together  by 
means  of  muscles,  ligaments,  foeste,  and 
surrounding  membranes." 

The  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  the 
cartilaginous  cover.  This  must  be  pres- 
ent in  every  joint  or  articulation.  It 
is  not  present  in  occlusion,  i.e.  we  do  not 
find  it  on  the  occluding  surfaces  of  tbe 
teeth.  Regarding  the  physiol<^cal  ot 
functional  difference  between  "articula- 
tion" and  "occlusion,"  I  will  say  that  the 
former  allows  for  movement  to  adjoining 
parts;  whereas  occlusion  implies  rather 
trituration,  a  function  altogether  differ- 
ent from  the  one  inferred  by  articolaticsL 

Articulation  and  to  articnlat^  shodd 
therefore  be  substituted  by  oedvnon  and 
to  occlude,  which  words  have  already  bea 
adopted  by  some  orthodontia  sperialistB. 
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IT  HATH  »A  VERT  AI9^CIBXT  AND  A  FI8H£iIKE  8HEI.Ii.» 

The  principal  daily  paper  of  Minneapolis  announced  the 
opening  of  the  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Dental  Associa- 
tion in  that  city  under  the  title— printed  in  large  bold-face  type — 
"Tooth-Pullers  Open  Convention";  and  one  of  our  contributors 
has  sent  us  a  clipping  from  a  Utah  daily  paper  in  which  his 
forceful  though  courteous  protest  against  the  rather  common  ten- 
dency of  the  average  newspaper  scribe  to  apply  designations  of 
this  character  to  professional  gatherings  of  dental  practitioners  is 
treated  with  characteristic  sarcasm,  not  to  say  contempt. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  certain  members  of  the  daily 
press  to  indulge  in  that  typ^  of  vulgarity — ^for  vulgarity  it  is, 
without  qualification— which  is  an  index  of  the  general  tone  of 
the  paper  that  does  it  There  are  new^pers  and  newspapers — 
those  that  are  "yellow"  and  those  that  are  not;  those  that  believe 
that  there  are  enough  clean-minded  people  in  the  world  to  guarantee 
success  to  the  enterprise  of  publishing  a  paper  that  a  man  of 
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decent  instincts  would  feel  safe  in  putting  into  the  hands  of  his 
family,  and  there  is  the  other  kind  that  goes  through  society  with  a 
muck-rake,  and  under  the  guise  of  "news"  obtrudes  upon  the 
public  its  loathsome  accumulations,  which  if  printed  and  sold  in 
book  form  would  be  excluded  from  the  mails  as  obscene  literature. 

A  decent  paper  is  above  the  form  of  vulgarity  which  refeis 
to  dentists  as  "tooth-pullers,"  " tooth-tuggers,"  "jaw  carpenters," 
and  similar  strained  attempts  at  humor;  and  moreover,  a  decent 
daily  paper  that  has  accidentally  or  ignorantly  been  guilty  of 
such  an  infraction  of  ordinary  good  taste  will  correct  the  error  when 
its  attention  is  courteously  directed  to  it.  This  we  know  to  be 
the  fact,  for  it  has  been  done  in  Boston,  in  Bufi&lo,  in  Philadel- 
phia, in  New  York,  and  elsewhere ;  so  that  it  is  now  a  rare  thing 
for  a  paper  in  any  of  the  places  above  mentioned  to  treat  the 
deliberative  bodies  of  dental  specialists  other  than  with  the  courtesy 
to  which  any  serious  and  earnest  convention  of  workers  in  all 
departments  of  human  activity  is  properly  entitled. 

It  not  infrequently  happens  that  members  of  the  dental  pro- 
fession who  have  justly  resented  the  type  of  newspaper  treatment 
here  under  consideration  have  been  inclined  to  feel  that  dentistry 
itself  was  in  some  degree  responsible  for  this  attitude  of  a  minority 
of  the  public  press — ^that  in  a  measure  it  reflected  the  average  of 
public  opinion  as  to  dental  professional  standards,  especially  because 
it  rarely  happens  that  medical  or  surgical  conventions  are  treated 
to  analogous  designations,  such  as  "pill-mixers,"  " bone-sawyeis, 
"boil-slitters,"  and  the  like,  as  in  decades  gone  by.  We  are  in 
clined  to  view  this  tendency  upon  the  part  of  some  of  the  duly 
press  to  treat  dental  matters  with  frivolity  as,  in  the  first  place 
a  relic  of  antiquity ;  and  in  the  second  place,  as  a  type  of  vul- 
garity that  only  originates  with  and  caters  to  individuals  of  the 
yellow-journalism  order  of  intelligence.  Viewed  as  a  relic  of  an- 
tiquity, the  tendency  to  regard  toothache  and  tooth-extraction  as 
a  practical  joke  upon  the  unfortunate  sufferer  is  as  old  as  the 
earliest  dental  records,  for  during  the  past  three  centuries  it  has 
afforded  humorists,  both  Uterary  and  pictorial,  a  perennial  source 
of  inspiration.  Indeed,  a  whole  volume  of  so-called  jokes  of 
the  dental  genus  has  been  gathered  together  and  published,  but 
we  have  not  as  yet  seen  it  listed  among  the  ten  best-selling  hooks 
of  any  year.    And  other  volumes  filled  with  the  same  sort  of  twsd- 
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die  might  be  published  if  anyone  deedxed  to  waste  the  time,  money, 
and  energy  in  doing  so— and  even  then  the  half  would  not  have 
been  told.  A  small  picture  gallery  could  be  filled  with  the  pro- 
duction of  artists,  and  those  who  think  they  are  artists,  that  have 
tortured  the  tooth-pulling  and  the  toothache  motif  into  all  manner 
of  caricatures. 

But  this  is  unqualifiedly  an  age  of  progresa  Do  we  not  have 
indisputable  evidence  of  that  &ct  all  about  us?  Does  not  the 
daily  newspaper  itself  stand  as  an  eloquent  example  thereof? — for 
it  is  no  longer  printed  from  movable  types  on  a  hand  press,  but 
issues  &om  one  of  those  wonderful  pieces  of  mechanism  which 
seems  to  lack  nothing  of  perfection  save  a  living  soul.  But, 
notwithstanding  all  this  progress  there  are  still  some  minds, 
linked  with  the  barbaric  past,  that  will  relish  what  is  called  a 
dental  joke  just  as  Martial  did,  and  perhaps  Homer  as  well.  One 
rarely  finds  a  nevrepaper  of  the  urban  type  with  temerity  enoi:^h 
to  wring  the  humorous  changes  on  the  mother-in-law  theme,  or 
that  of  its  contemporary  the  pater-familias  in  the  agonies  of  put- 
ting up  the  kitchen  stove-pipe ; — these  have  had  their  day,  served 
their  purpose,  and  gone  out  of  use.  The  dental  joke  dies  hard, 
but  it  is  so  far  moribund  at  present  that  it  has  become  an 
offense,  and  the  newspaper  that  continues  to  use  it  stamps  itself 
as  intellectually  senile  and  guilty  of  a  vulgarism  that  is  as  un- 
savory as  it  is  discourteous. 


THE  PAS9ZXG  OF  FBOFKSSOB  MZUiEB. 

We  have  elsewhere  in  this  issue  attempted  to  give  a  general 
sketch  of  the  career  of  Professor  Miller  in  which  will  be  found 
a  record  of  the  main  events  of  his  life  and  professional  work. 
That  he  possessed  many  of  those  characteristics  that  mark  the 
man  of  genius  we  think  is  generally  conceded.  The  rarity  of 
such  men  is  sufficient  reason  why  the  termination  of  their  earthly 
activities  should  receive  more  than  passing  consideration.  Miller 
was  a  phenomenon  in  dentistry.  He  came  into  its  professional 
life  at  a  period  when  it  was  b^inning  to  emerge  from  a  con- 
dition of  pure  empiricism  into  a  dawning  rationalism  in  its 
attitude  of  thought.    Inspired  by  the  practical  study  of  Koch's 
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epoch-making  researches  and  improved  methods  of  labontory 
technique  in  bacterial  investigation,  Miller  quickly  saw  the  gieat 
promise  of  usefulness  to  dentistry  that  would  result  from  the  ap- 
plication of  these  same  methods  to  the  study  of  dental  pathology. 
The  result  was  his  series  of  papers  upon  dental  caries  beguming 
about  1882  in  Kleb^  Archives  and  thereafter  c<mtinued  in  the  Lt- 
dependent  Pi'(ictUioner.     Miller  had  at  that  time  been  but  three 
years  in  dental  practice,  but  this  work  made  him  famoos—a 
fame  which  increased  in  brilliancy  down  to  the  last    So  versatile 
and  so  conclusive  has  been  his  thought  that  in  nearly  all  depart- 
ments of  dental  investigation  he  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  final 
authority — a  position  which  he  maintained  so  easily  and  with  such 
simple-hearted  self-forgetfalness  that  the  dental  world  has  grown 
into  the  habit  of  mind  of  accepting  his  dictum  on  scientific  mat- 
ters without  question.    It  is  because  of  this  habit  of  mind  that 
the  loss  of  this  great  personality  will  create  a  void  in  the  prc^ 
sion  of  dentistry  that  will  be  increasingly  felt. 

The  scientific  idea  in  relation  to  any  department  of  life  makes 
but  slow  progress  against  the  opposing  tide  of  empiricism  with 
which  it  must  necessarily  contend;  the  so-called  "practical"  man 
who  knows  "  how"  is  generally  in  higher  popular  favor  than  the 
scientific  or  rational  man,  who  must  also  know  "why."  Miller 
demonstrated  by  his  life-work  the  essentially  practical  character 
and  usefulness  of  scientific  work.  He  gave  a  dignity  and  mean- 
ing to  scientific  research  in  dentistry,  so  that  the  empirical 
worker  could  understand  it  and  utilize  its  results.  In  this 
way  he  profoundly  influenced  the  various  dental  operative  pro- 
cedures for  their  betterment,  particularly  the  technique  of  all 
operations  involving  the  &ctor  of  vitality.  He  so  stimulated  an 
appreciation  of  scientific  methods  that  a  general  deoie  for  the  fur- 
therance of  research  in  dentistry  is  now  expressed  at  nearly  all 
dental  meetings,  and  the  idea  that  we  must  know  the  reason  why 
in  order  that  we  may  best  know  how  is  the  general  attitude  of 
mind  in  the  dental  profession  today.  For  this  advance,  above  all 
else,  dentistry  is  indebted  to  the  work  and  efforts  of  ProfeesOT 
Miller.  For  this  he  will  continue  to  be  honored  by  generations 
of  dentists  yet  to  oome,  and  to  them  as  to  us  he  will  always  be 
the  inspired  genius  and  the  benefactor  of  his  calling.  To  his  pro- 
fession his  untimely  death  is  an  irreparable  loss.    Others  will  carry 
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on  its  work  in  other  ways,  but  the  place  of  Miller  will  not  be 
filled.  Our  sympathies  go  out  not  only  to  his  bereaved  family 
and  kindred,  but  in  a  special  way  to  the  University  of  Michigan, 
its  administrative  officers,  &culty,  and  students,  for  the  great  loss 
whidi  they  have  sustained. 


A  COBBBCTXOK. 

In  the  article  by  Dr.  C.  S.  Van  Horn,  entitled  "A  Rambling  Dis- 
course on  Inlays,"  printed  at  page  827  of  our  August  issue,  "No.  23  gage," 
on  page  832,  first  column,  seventh  line  from  top,  should  read  No.  ZS  gage. 
—Ed. 


REVIEW  OF  CURRENT  DENTAL  LITERATURE. 


CoKfadad  hr  JULIO  ENDELMAN,  DJ>.S. 


[I'Odontologie,  Paris,  May  30,  1907.1 
PSEUDO-ODONTALGIA      OF  GRIPPAL 
ORIGIN.   Br  Pbof.  Maubice  Rot,  E<Ole 
Dbntaibi,  Pabis,  FauTCE. 

About  two  years  ago  the  author  r«^rted. 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  d'0dontola||ie,  a 
peculiar  form  of  pseudo-odontalgia  of  gHt>pal 
origin  which  he  had  observed  in  the  course 
of  several  epidemics  of  the  grippe.  A  recebt 
epidemic  has  made  it  possible  for  the  authoT 
to  observe  a  large  number  of  new  cases  and 
to  more  precisely  study  the  minute  mani- 
festation of  the  form  of  dental  disorder  un- 
der oonsideration. 

The  disturbance  manifests  itself  in  the 
form  of  neuralgia  very  definitely  localized 
in  certain  teeth  of  the  maxilla,  and  caused, 
doubtless,  by  the  involvement  of  the  maxillary 
sinus.  The  teeth  which  are  tiie  seat  of  the 
severe  pain  show  no  plausible  external  or  in- 
ternal evidences  of  disease  in  either  pulp  or 
pericementum,  and  in  addition  it  is  certainly 
most  interesting  'to  record  the  fact  that  in 
all  the  patients  suffering  from  this  form  of 
pseudo-odontalgia  examined  by  Dr.  Roy, 
every  tooth  seemed  absolutely  sound. 

At  first  the  essayist  seemed  inclined  to 


consider  the  neuralgic  disorder  occurring  in 
the  course  of  an  attack  of  the  grippe  as  a 
coincident  phenomenon,  rather  than  as  one 
brought  about  directly  by  the  systemic  dis- 
order; since  then,  however,  owing  to  the  rela- 
tively large  number  of  such  cases  that  have 
come  under  his  observation,  he  has  been  led 
to  adopt  the  latter  view,  namely,  that  a  form 
of  pseudo-odontalgia  of  grippal  origin  is  a 
definite  pathologic  entity,  and  that  it  de- 
velops almost  exclusively  in  people  having 
perfectly  healthy  teeth.  In  nwirly  all  the 
cases  examined  the  neuralgia  occurred  at  the 
final  period  of  the  grippal  attack,  and  in 
only  a  very  few  inetftnces  after  the  grippe 
seemed  to  have  entirely  disappeared.  It  was 
observed  as  frequently  in  children  as  in 
adults. 

The  pain  is  at  first  generalized  over  the 
entire  head,  but  gradually  becomes  localized 
in  one  or  several  upper  teeth,  more  fre- 
quently in  the  second  molar,  Ocea^onally, 
however,  it  also  involves  the  bicuspids.  The 
pain  continues,  and  becomes  so  severe  that 
not  infrequently  patients  are  led  to  believe 
that  an  abscess  is  forming.  In  all  the  cases 
examined,  although  the  teeth,  as  above  stated, 
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and  the  muoous  membranes  appeared  to  be 
healthy,  upon  percussion  the  patient  experi- 
enced pain  in  one  or  more  teeth,  often  in 
the  last  two  molars,  but  invariably  in  the 
second  molar.  A  very  characteristic  symp- 
tom of  grippal  pseudo-odontalgia  is  the  pro- 
duction of  excruciating  pain  when,  by  means 
of  the  fingers,  pressure  is  exercised — ^from 
the  inside  of  the  mouth— on  the  malar  region. 
The  external  alveolar  plate  is  also  slightly 
sensitive  to  finger  pressure. 

In  all  the  cases  observed,  the  disturbance 
was  unilateral,  and  was  promptly  relieved  by 
the  administration  four  times  daily  of  a 
capsule  containing  antipyrin  gr.  vlj,  qninin 
hydrobromid  gr.  iij,  and  sodium  bicarbonate 
gr.  iij.  As  soon  aa  the  paio  begins  to  lessen, 
the  dose  should  be  progressively  decreased 
by  one  capsule  every  day,  although  the  ad- 
ministration should  not  be  stopped  too  sud- 
denly. 

[La  Odontotogia,  Madrid,  June  1907.] 
A  PARTIAL  DENTURE  LODGED  IN  THE 
ESOPHAGUS.    By  Db.  Ebnesto  Botella. 

The  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  esoph- 
agus is  invariably  a  serious  mishap,  the 
severity  of  the  aocident  being  in  proportion 
to  the  form  and  size  of  the  object  ingested, 
and  in  the  event  of  this  being  relatively  large 
and  angular,  may  endanger  the  patient's  life. 
In  children  this  type  of  accident  is,  aa  a 
rule,  due  to  the  swallowing  of  coins,  glass 
beads,  and  fruit  kernels;  in  adults  it  is  more 
frequently  the  result  of  the  swallowing  of 
fragments  of  bone  concealed  in  the  food 
bolus,  and  of  artificial  dentures  which  have 
dropped  into  the  throat  during  sleep. 

The  presence  of  a  round  and  smooth  object 
in  the  esophagus  is,  however,  a  mishap  that 
may  be  remedied  in  a  relatively  ea^  manner, 
either  by  removing  the  object  by  tiiB  mouUi, 
or,  if  such  a  procedure  be  im|mu)ticable,  hj 
forcing  it  into  the  stomach.  Spiculn  of  bone 
and  artificial  dentures,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  likely  to  remain  embedded  in  the  walls 
of  the  esophagus,  and  eventually  give  rise 
to  esophagitis  and  peri-esophagitis,  which  in 
addition  to  rendering  deglutition  totally  im- 
possible, may  be  per  «e  the  cause  of  a  fatal 
termination. 

The  history  of  the  case  treated  by  Dr. 
Botella  was  as  follows:  Mrs.  A.  V.,  aged 
forty  years,  a  native  of  Valencia,  swallowed 


while  asleep  a  partial  plato  supportiiig  two 
uf^r  incisors.  She  awakened  in  in  asphyx- 
iating condition,  which  gradually  passed  off, 
and  shortly  afterward  she  was  able  to  swal- 
low liquid  and  solid  substances,  which  mads 
her  believe  that  the  denture  hsd  desoesded 
into  the  stomach.  However,  on  the  third  di^ 
after  the  accident  she  eocperieneed  aneau- 
ness  to  a  d^ree  which  rendered  all  attoi^ 
at  swallowing  decidedly  impossible.  As  ser- 
eral  attempts  by  physicians  to  remove  the 
denture  or  to  force  it  into  the  stomach  ut- 
terly failed,  the  patient  then  sought  the  ser- 
vices of  the  author.  At  that  time  deglutitios 
was  difficult  and  painful,  even  that  of  Uqiuds, 
and  the  only  nourishment  of  which  she  wu 
able  to  partake  was  a  few  tabtespoonfids  of 
milk  per  diem.  In  the  neck  no  swelling  wu 
noticeable.  An  esophagoscopic  examinatioii 
— in  Rdse's  position  and  under  oocsin  anes- 
thesia— located  the  denture  at  a  point 
twenty-four  centimeters  from  the  alveolar 
arch.  After  a  number  of  futile  attempts  at 
extraction,  eaophagotomy  under  chterofonn 
anesthesia  was  decided  upon,  and  a  short 
time  afterward  successfully  performed.  Ow- 
ing to  the  inflamed  condition  of  the  esopha- 
geal tissues,  the  wound  did  not  heal  by  first 
intention.  The  patient  completely  recovfred, 
however,  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 

[Quarterly  CireulMr  (Ash),  London,  ilarch 
1907.] 

ON  THE  HYPERESTHESIA  OP  THE  BLC 
CAL  MUCOUS  MEMBRANE.  Bt  Pior. 
Dr.  H.  BOirKBCKEir,  Pragui^  HmraaBr. 

By  the  name  hyperesthesia  of  the  buccal 
mucous  membrane,  the  author  (OesfermVA- 
ische-Ungariache  Vierteljahrsschrift  fir  Zitti^ 
heilkunde)  designates  that  condition  of  dis- 
ease in  which  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  ba<- 
cal  cavity  reacte  to  every  external  irritant 
with  abnormally  severe  sensitivity,  and  ia 
the  absence  of  anatomical  alterations.  It  is 
rarely  observed,  and  then  only  in  patimts  of 
a  general  nervous  disposition,  and  mtj  te 
characterized  as  a  neurosis  of  the  mneons 
membrane.  The  author  considers  it  as  a  dis- 
ease aui  generit,  and  not  aa  a  premonitorj 
symptom  of  a  severe  disturbance. 

The  chief  symptom  is  a  sensitiTeiiesi  iriiich 
increases  by  the  use  of  extranal  irritaati 
to  severe  painfulness  of  the  «jtirc  biw- 
cal    mucous    membrane.     Eveiy  kind  of 
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cold,  hot,  or  spiced  food,  every  sharp  al- 
coholic drink,  and  every  cigar  causes  the  pa- 
tient pain  in  the  mouth.  The  painful  aensa- 
tini  Bpraads  over  part  or  all  of  the  buccal 
nmanu  membrane.  Tbe  latter  membrane, 
gum  tisane,  and  gnm  edges  are  the  moit  sen- 
sitive points;  while  the  dorsum  and  base  of 
the  tongue  and  palatal  vault  are  the  less 
sensitive  ones.  Under  a  mild,  non-irritant 
diet  the  reactions  are  slight,  being  limited  to 
s  feeling  of  dryness  or  slight  burning  in  the 
mucous  membrane.  Following  an  error  in 
diet,  however,  the  sensitiveneaB  maj  become 
90  severe  as  to  cause  great  suffering,  and  for 
fnr  of  pain  during  eating,  tbe  patimt  fails 
to  BuflBckntly  nourish  himself.  The  presence 
of  any  source  of  irritation  in  tbe  teeth,  such 
as  sharp  edges,  salivary  calculi,  badly  con- 
structed gold  crowns,  or  any  other  form  of 
prosthetic  appliance,  intensifies  the  d^ree  of 
se^-eri^  of  the  disturbance.  Vulcanite  den- 
tures produce  a  sensation  of  warmth  or  burn- 
ing  on  the  palatal  vault,  and  oceaskmally 
they  cause,  as  they  do  at  times  even  under 
normal  conditions,  a  chronic  catarrhal  state 
of  the  palatal  mucous  membrane,  and  for 
this  reason  cannot  be  worn  by  patients  af- 
fected with  the  disease  under  consideration. 

After  thorough  removal  of  salivary  depos- 
its  and  polishing  of  the  surfaces  of  the  teeth, 
the  patient  is  made  comfortable  for  a  time, 
and  this  treatment  in  conjunction  with  a 
non-irritating  diet  may  relieve  him  entirely 
until  some  dietetic  error,  or  a  new  tartar 
formation,  or  some  other  irritant  proceeding 
from  the  teeth,  eaneea  a  recurrence  of  the 
malady. 

The  etiology  of  the  disease  is  not  quite 
clear,  although  it  is  known  that  tobacco- 
smoking  is  a  strong  predisposing  factor.  In 
the  cases  of  hyperesthesia  of  the  buccal  mu- 
cous membrane  observed  by  Professor  Btin- 
necken,  the  patients  were  all  smokers,  and 
they  themselves  attributed  the  beginning  of 
the  disease  to  the  excessive  iise  ot  tobacco. 
As  abstinence  from  smoking  does  m>t  cause 
tbe  entire  disappearance  of  the  bouble,  the 
author  believes  that  there  must  be  some  ad- 
ditional etiologie  factors.  He  has  observed 
the  disease  only  in  patients  between  fifty  and 
sixty  years  of  age,  but  it  doubtless  may  de- 
velop at  other  periods  of  life,  and  in  women 
also.  In  addition,  it  is  this  investigator's 
opinira  that  many  cases  reported  as  glosso- 


dynia  are  in  reality  some  form  of  hyperes- 
thesia of  the  oral  mucous  membrane.  Hie 
characteristic  feature  of  the  disease  is  * 
lack  of  resisting  power  of  the  epithelium, 
and  consequently  a  mariced  tendou^  to  In- 
flunmatory  disturbanoes. 

Tbe  pn^ttosis  of  the  disease  is,  as  a  rule, 
not  very  favorable,  for  it  naay  persist  for 
many  years,  causing  those  affected  by  it  mwdi 
discomfort  and  suffering.  All  cauterizing 
agents,  such  as  silver  nitrate  or  chromic  acid ; 
every  form  of  surgical  intervention;  the  ap- 
plication of  tincture  of  iodin,  and  tbe  use  of 
alcoholic  mouth-washes,  should  be  avoided. 
The  teeth  should  be  kept  in  an  absolutely 
clean  condition,  and  free  from  calcareous  de- 
posits. The  use  of  tobacco  and  spirits  should 
be  entirely  discarded,  and  the  diet  should  be 
non-irritating  and  mild.  Spirituous  mouth- 
washes, even  when  strong]^  diluted,  intensify 
the  disturbance. 

The  sole  medicinal  cconbination  which 
proved  serviceable  was  one  composed  of  borax, 
gr.  xlv,  hon^  of  rose  3v,  painted  over  the 
painful  areas.  Borax  in  three  per  cent,  so- 
lution may  be  used  as  a  mouth-wash  in  ad- 
dition to  the  foregoing. 

A  further  aim  of  the  treatment  should  be 
to  give  mental  quietude  to  the  patient — for 
some  are  in  constant  fear  of  earcinoma,  and 
are  tibus  robbed  of  every  mjoyment.  The  pa- 
tient should  be  made  to  realize  that  be  is 
not  affected  with  a  serious  disease.  It  is, 
of  course,  self-evident  that  constitutional 
treatment  of  any  existing  neurasthenic  trou- 
ble, by  means  of  cold  miter,  massage,  or  elec- 
tricity, is  indicated. 

As  an  appendix  to  his  article  Dr.  Btfnnecken 
describes  three  cases  of  oral  hyperesthesia 
in  male  patients  aged  fifty-six,  fifty-two,  and 
seventy-five  respectively. 

[Lancet,  London,  July  6,  1907.] 
BLACKENING  OF  TSE  TONGUE  CAUSED 
BY  HYDROGEN  DIOXIS.  Bt  Ds.  Bizabd, 
Pakis,  Fbavcs. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Paris  Society  of  Medi- 
cine held  on  June  8th,  M.  Bizard  read  a  paper 
on  blackening  of  the  tongue.  The  remarkable 
condition,  to  which  Walerand  has  given  the 
name  of  langue  novre  pileuse  (hairy  blade 
tongue),  seemed  to  be  produced  by  very  dif> 
ferent  causes,  about  most  of  which  there  was 
little  definite  knowledge.   Itfany  of  tbe  eases 
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proceeded  simi^y  from  foreign  substances  ac- 
cidently  coloring  the  extremities  of  byper- 
tropbied  papille.  Of  tbis  kind  was  the  in- 
stance observed  by  <7hatin,  in  which  there 
was  a  decided  blade  tint  of  the  dorsal  aspect 
of  the  tongue  in  several  syphilitic  patients 
who  were  taking  mercury  and  ^'''""g  use  of 
a  gargle  rontaining  diluted  hydrogen  diorid. 
In  the  course  of  a  week  M.  Bizard  saw  black- 
ening of  the  tongue  in  two  syphilitic  patients 
under  hie  care  who  were  treated  with  injec- 
tions of  gray  oil  and  mouth-washes  of  a  so- 
lution of  hydrogen  dioxid.  It  might  have 
been  supposed  that  the  hydrogen  dioxid  on 
coming  in  contact  with  the  saliva  of  the  mer- 
curialized patients  gave  rise  to  a  reaction 
which  produced  a  brown  eoloratioh  of  the 
extremities  of  the  lingual  papilln,  but  the 
fact  was  that  hydrogen  dioxid  might  by  itself 
cause  blackening  of  th&  tongue.  In  a  man 
habitually  enjoying  good  health,  not  syphil- 
itic, and  free  from  constitutional  defects,  but 
a  smoker  and  the  subject  of  hypertrophy  of 
the  lingual  papillse,  the  daily  use  of  a  gar- 
gle of  hydrogen  dioxid  in  half  a  tumbler  of 
warm  water  produced  in  eij^t  days  a  very 
pronounced  blackening  of  the  dorwl  aspect 
of  the  tongue.  Tbis  disappeared  in  a  few 
days  when  the  hydrogen  dioxid  was  stopped, 
and  the  surface  of  tbe  tongue  soon  afterward 
desquamated  in  large  flakes. 

[Items  of  Intenat,  New  York,  August  1907.] 
A  CASE  OF  DOUBLE  RESECTION  OF  THE 

MANDIBLE.    By  W.  0.  Talbot,  Biloxi, 

Miss. 

In  order  to  show  that  the  operation  of  dou- 
ble resection  of  a  portion  of  the  mandible  for 
tbe  correction  of  facial  deformity  through  ex- 
cessive lower  prognathism  may  be  productive 
of  unlooked-for  complications  without  bring- 
ing about  the  anticipated  change  in  facial 
expression,  the  author  reports  the  case  of  a  " 
male  patient,  age  thirty-eight,  who  presented 
himself  to  a  surgeon  in  New  Orleans,  asking 
to  have  a  portion  of  his  mandible  removed  on 
each  side,  in  order  to  reduce  the  prominence 
of  the  cbin.  It  was  an  extreme  case,  as  the 
mental  prominence  was  most  disfiguring. 
The  surgeon  advised  against  the  operation, 
but  the  patient  insisted,  saying  that  he  was 
determined  to  have  the  operation  performed. 
Other  surgeons  were  called  in  in  consultation, 
and  tbe  operation  finally  determined  upon. 
The  resection  was  made  on  each  side,  mesial 


and  distal  to  tbe  first  molars,  which  teeth, 
with  their  contiguous  bone,  were  removed. 
The  operation  severed  tbe  nerve  and  the  prin- 
cipal blood  supply  of  the  anterior  seetioi  of 
the  jaw.  The  bones  were  drawn  together 
and  held  by  wires  passed  through  the  bane- 
ends.  No  splint  was  used  in  this  ease.  Xe- 
crosis  followed  the  operatitm,  and  it  was 
some  time  before  the  patient  recovered.  The 
mental  prominence  was  corrected  and  finally 
there  was  some  imion  of  bone,  but  it  is  (pus- 
tionable  if  the  patient  was  greatly  improved 
in  appearance,  as  there  was  a  disfigurement 
on  each  side  and  the  symphysis  dropped  down. 
The  patient  is  now  able  to  masticate  a  little. 

The  surgeons  rect^nized  their  error  in 
operating  so  for  bade  on  the  body  of  the 
mandible,  and  now  say  that  they  consider  the 
region  of  the  first  bicuspid  as  the  proper  field 
for  operation  in  such  cases. 

[Revue  g^n&ale  de  VArt  Dentairc,  Paris, 
April  1907.] 

FACIAL  NEURALGIA  CAUSED  BY  IRRI- 
TATION OF  THE  PULP  THROUGH  ME- 
CHANICAL ABRASION.  BtO.  Gc£bud. 

PBOFESSOB    AT    THE    EOOU  ChKnTTOIECH- 

MQDz,  Fabis,  France. 

The  author  describes  the  case  of  a  patient 
who  consulted  him  n^rding  a  severe  n«i- 
ralgia  from  which  he  liad  been  suffering  for  a 
month  previously,  and  which,  reaching  the 
paroxysmal  stage  during  the  night,  prerented 
him  from  sleeping  during  tbe  best  part  of  it- 
His  physicians  having  tried  several  medicinal 
treatments,  without  inducing  thereby  anr  per- 
ceptible improvement,  advised  bim  to  undeifo 
a  careful  and  thorou^  examination  of 
teeth.  Notwithstanding  his  advanced  i^e— 
the  patient  being  seventy-two  years  oU—i* 
had  practically  all  his  teeth  solidly  implanted 
in  their  respective  alveoli.  Apart  from  abra- 
sion in  the  upper  and  lower  rij^t  incisors, 
canines  and  bicuspids,  caused  by  the  stem  of 
a  pipe,  tbe  teeth  appeared  sound.  Xone  of  the 
abraded  teeth  attracted  the  patient's  atten- 
tion, as  the  pain  radiated  from  below  the 
lower  central  incisors,  and  occasionslly  fnuB 
the  region  of  the  upper  molars. 

It  is  well  known  that,  abrasion  being  a 
slow  process,  tbe  pulp  throu^out  the  poiod 
of  tooth-wasting  produces  secondary  deatin. 
At  the  time  of  examination  of  the  teeth  of 
the  painful  areas,  it  was  found  that  the  pii^ 
of  the  lower  lateral  incisor  respnided  mo*t 
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painfully  to  tiie  thermal  test,  showing  that 
it  was  the  seat  of  inflammatory  {Aenomena. 
The  tooth  was  drilled  into,  an  arsenic  dress- 
ing applied,  and  on  the  next  day  the  pulp 
'A'&a  extirpated.  From  the  moment  the  pulp 
became  devitalized  all  pain  disappeared. 
The  root-canals  have  since  been  perma- 
nently filled,  and  the  neuralgia  has  not  re- 
curred. It  is  probable  that  in  the  caae  of  the 
lateral  incisor  the  abrasion  developed  so  rap- 
idly as  to  prevent  the  pulp  from  throwing  out 
the  amount  of  secondary  dentin  that  would 
have  protected  it  from  external  irritation. 

iRevue  gin&rale  de  VArt  Dentaire,  Paris, 
March  1907.] 

ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  FISTULA  OF 
DENTAL  ORIGIN  BY  MEANS  OF  IN- 
JECTIONS OF  TINCTURE  OF  IODIN. 
Br  Dr.  G.  Dbuo. 

The  writer  reports  favorably  on  the  treat- 
ment of  chronic  alveolar  abscess  with  flatula 
by  means  of  injections  of  tincture  of  iodin 
through  the  root-canol  of  the  aflfected  tooth. 
In  order  to  prevent — as  much  as  is  possible 
— the  caustic  action  of  the  iodin  on  the  soft 
tissues  around  the  fistula,  Dr.  Druo  recom- 
mends the  application  on  the  orifice  of  the 
fistula  of  a  wad  of  cotton  previously  im- 
mersed in  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  hy* 
posulfite.  By  this  means  the  iodin,  which 
is  forced  through  the  flstuia,  when  coming 
into  contact  with  the  hyposulfite  solution 
combines  with  the  element  sodium  to  form 
sodium  iodid — a  soluble  and  colorless  salt. 

[lUviata  Odontologica  Pauliata,  Sao  Paulo, 

Brazil,  June  1907.] 
ERYTHROPHLBIN   CHLORID   AND  ITS 
USES  IN  DENTISTRY.   Bt  Db.  Auousto 

Erythrophlein  is  the  alkaloid  obtained  from 
the  Erytkrophkeum  guineense,  and  was  first 
isolated  1^  Galois  and  Hardy.  The  physio- 
logical  action  of  the  plant  was  studied  in 
1880  by  Germain  and  Bochefontaioe.  Its 
ehief  pn^rties  are  that  it  is  a  heart  stimu- 
lant and  diuretic,  although  in  both  instances 
it  behaves  rather  inconsistently,  for,  as  was 
shown  by  Dujardin-Beaumetz,  the  tincture  of 
erythrophlein,  administered  in  doses  of  forty 
drops,  gave  but  slightly  positive  results  in 
cases  of  mitral  insufficiency.  Dalma  and 
Audy  (see  Dental  Cosuos,  F^ruaiy  1909, 
page  283)  have  availed  themselves  the 
additional  properties  of  erythrophlein — an- 


esthetic and  caustic — for  the  purpose  of 
obtunding  sensitive  dentin,  with  very  suc- 
cessful results.  Cases  of  dentinal  hypersen- 
sitivity of  the  acutest  type  were  relieved  by 
Audy  with  minute  applications  of  the  alka- 
loid in  eugenol,  his  observations  showing 
that  it  possesses,  apart  from  the  properties 
above  alluded  to,  an  inhibitory  action  upon 
the  carious  process.  The  solution  unplo^ed 
by  Audy  was  a  fifty  per  cent,  solution  in 
eugenol,  which,  after  being  introduced  in  the 
cavity  on  a  small  pellet  of  cotton  and  sealed 
with  a  temporary  gutta-percha  filling,  was  al- 
lowed to  remain  undisturbed  for  from  twenty- 
four  to  forty-eight  hours.  Dr.  Souza  recom- 
mends a  solution  of  equal  concentration,  al- 
though tn  oases  where  the  layer  of  dentin 
covering  the  pulp  is  comparatively  thin  he 
prefers  a  weaker  solution.  He  has  been  able, 
after  two  applications  at  intervals  of  one  or 
two  days,  not  only  to  excavate  the  dentin,  but 
to  extirpate  the  pulp  painlessly.  Its  appli- 
cation seldom  causes  more  than  a  transient 
uncomfortable  sensation. 

[La  Estomatologta,  Bilbao,  November  1906.] 
EPITHELIOMA  OF  THE  LIP  CURED  BY 

THE   ROENTGEN  RAYS.     By  Db.  B. 

Natabbo  Ganovas. 

Dr.  Navarro  Canovas  reports  the  case  of  a 
woman  eighty  years  of  age  who  presented  an 
ulcer  on  the  upper  lip,  at  first  not  larger 
than  a  ten-cent  piece,  but  which,  having  in- 
creased in  size  progressively,  eventually  at- 
tained a  reUtively  large  size.  His  diagnosis, 
which  was  that  of  epithelioma,  was  con- 
firmed by  several  con^tiire*  and  in  addition 
by  the  fact  that  the  patient's  mother  had 
succumbed  to  cancer  ol  the  Uver.  The  author 
began  treatment  with  the  X  rays  after  hav- 
ing failed  to  relieve  the  patient  by  means 
of  an  antiseptic  combination  of  menmric 
chlorid  solutions  and  seroform,  continued 
during  ten  days.  The  application  was  made 
daily  for  ten  minutes,  at  a  distance  oi  fif- 
teen centimeters.  At  the  first  sitting  the 
pain  disappeared,  and  following  this  improve- 
ment the  ulcer  became  covered  with  a  scab, 
which  became  detached  by  the  use  of  plain 
vaselin.  After  the  fifteenth  or  twentieth  sit- 
ting the  borders  of  the  ulcers,  which  here- 
tofore had  been  prominent,  became  fiattened 
and  were  no  longer  indurated.  In  about 
three  months*  time  the  patient  was  declared 
cured. 
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To  Cany  Arseolc  in  Cavity  AvoidioK 
the  Vac  of  PrcMure.— Mix  the  devitalizing 
paate  rather  thin,  place  a  minute  drop  on  a 
small  bit  of  paper  and  carr^  the  paper  to 
the  cavity  with  the  pliers.  Press  to  place 
with  a  burnisher.  The  paper  facilitates  ad- 
justment to  place  and  prevents  ihe  paste 
from  adhering  to  the  instrument. — C.  B. 
Wabneb,  Tri-State  Dental  Quarterly. 

Die  Metal  for  AtodeUng  Compound  loi- 
presdons. — In  cases  where  it  is  impossible 
to  secure  a  piaster  of  Paris  impreasion,  a 
die  can  be  obtained  from  modeling  compound 
bj  using  the  following  die  metal;  Bismuth, 
48  per  cent. ;  cadmium,  13  per  cent. ;  lead,  19 
per  cent. ;  tin,  20  per  cent.  This  can  also  be 
poured  into  wet  plaster  of  Paris  with  little 
or  no  risk. — O.  H.  Sihfbon,  Dentigt'a  Maga- 
zine. 

Silk  First— Then  the  CUtnpc— I  desire 
to  call  attention  to  the  application  of  one  or 
two  ligatures  in  placing  a  clamp  upon  a 
tooth.  One  circle  of  floss  silk  will  prevent  the 
clamp  from  impinging  upon  the  gum.  If  the 
tooth  be  cone  shaped,  two  circles  should  be 
put  on ;  one  will  prevent  the  clamp  from  mov- 
ing upward,  and  the  other  .prevent  it  from 
jumping  off,  iand  there  will  be  saved  the 
pain  from  impingement. — ^H.  C.  RioisiXB, 
Dental  Brief, 

HinU  to  the  Student  and  the  Young 
Practitioner  on  Impression  Taking. — An 

upper  impression,  if  properly  taken,  should 
adhere  with  considerable  tenacity  to  the  roof 
of  the  mouth.  Sometimes  the  patient  taay 
imagine  it  is  going  to  stick  there.  A  few 
words  of  pleasure  at  finding  it  hold  so  well 
will  reassure  ihe  patient,  and  enable  one  to 
remove  it  without  eihibiting  undue  haste. 
In  the  most  obstinate  cases  it  will  usually 
come  away  if,  while  you  ease  it  at  the  side, 
the  patient  is  asked  to  go  through  the  act 
of  swallowing.' 

Jnst  after  writing  the  above,  I  had  a  pa- 
tient from  whose  mouth  the  tray  would  not 
come  for  a  eonsidenU)le  tim^  until  at  last, 
just  as  I  was  be^nning  to  wonder  if  it  were 
possible  for  it  to  stick  there  altogether,  it 
suddenly  came  away. — ^Habbt  Rose,  British 
Joum.  of  Dental  Science. 


Selection  of  Lower  Inpreuion  Trays. 

— When  taking  lower  impnseions,  it  is  not 
only  essential  that  the  tray  confom  to  tbe 
arch,  but  that  it  should  be  sufficiently  deep 
at  its  lingual  aspect  to  take  a  correct  im- 
pression of  the  roylo-hyoid  ridges,  at  it  is 
by  the  aid  that  these  ridges  afford  that  one 
is  able  to  secure  the  required  d^ree  of  sta- 
bility.—Harbt  Robe,  Britiak  Joum.  of  Den- 
ial Scimoe. 

Why  and  How  Deciduous  Teeth  SboaM 
be  Preserved. — Under  no  condition  use  ar- 
senoua  oxid  in  the  removal  of  pulps  from  de- 
ciduous teeth.  Do  not  attempt  to  fill  the 
root-canals  of  such  teeth,  for  it  is  entirdy 
unnecessary,  and  will  probably  be  just  as  un- 
successful. Use  chloro-percha  to  fill  tlw 
pulp-chamber,  or  mix  some  fibers  of  cottm 
with  thin  cement,  which  will  be  found  to  last 
much  longer  than  cement  alone. — ^H.  S. 
Vauohr,  Dental  Headlight. 

Soldering  Flux. — ^The  following  formuli 
will  be  found  to  make  an  excellent  solderin; 
flux:  White  vaselin,  3  parts;  borax  ^ui, 
1   part;   ehlon^hyl,  sufficient  quanti^  to 

color. 

The  borax  glass  should  be  reduced  to  tbe 
flnest  possible  powder  and  thoroughly  ineor 
porated  with  the  vaselin  while  the  latter  ta 
slightly  warm.  In  use,  apply  sparing  vitli 
a  small  brush  where  the  solder  is  to  flow,  ud 
coat  each  piece  of  solder  before  apf^fia} 
Avoid  using  an  excess. — Exchange. 

Use  of  Cement  for  Swaglnc  QoM  Iihr 
Matrices. — Secure  an  impression  of  the  est- 
ity  by  using  dental  lac  or  modeling  compoii- 
tion.  Fill  tbe  impression  with  a  stiff  cenot 
and  let  it  harden.  Insert  the  cement  art 
thus  made  in  a  suitable  hand  swager,  ui 
stamp  and  swage  on  it  a  piece  of  pure  gold 
plate — abotit  36-gage — by  means  of  B<rft  in- 
Tuleanized  rubber.  Tnuiafer  the  matrix  ta 
the  tooth,  and  re-burnish  it  should  it  not  ft 
accurately.  It  is  then  ready  to  be  fllUd 
gold  solder  to  the  pn^r  oontour.  If  a  pWi- 
num  matrix  has  been  used,  pure  gold  aolda 
may  be  euqilt^ed.  If  a  22-1^  gold  matrix  ii 
used,  a  solder  that  will  flow  into  it  wiOcnt 
melting  the  matrix  can  be  used. — ^E.  C  Shb- 
VAN,  Dental  Regiiter, 
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Settioc  a  Shell  Crown— To  get  tU  clos- 
est adaptation  drill  a  bole  tbrough  the  thudc- 
eat  part  of  th«  cusp,  tap  it,  and  fit  a  piece 
of  threaded  gold  wire.  In  netting  the  crown 
remove  the  wire  and  allow  tiie  surplus  of  ce- 
ment to  escape  through  the  holej  when  the 
cement  is  nearly  hard,  clear  it  away  from  the 
hole  and  screw  in  the  gold  wire.  When  the 
cement  is  thoroughly  hard  cut  the  wire  flush 
and  polish.— B.  M.  Sahgeb,  Itrnn*  of  Interest. 

Qutta-Perclia  for  Filling  Teeth —There 
is  no  filling  material  thai  will  take  the  place 
of  gutta-percha  except  gold,  and  there  are 
some  places  where  gold  cannot  be  inserted, 
and  where  a  good  gutta-percha  filling  will  be 
more  serviceable  than  anything  else  that 
could  be  placed  in  the  cavity.  Where  there 
is  no  friction,  no  compression  from  mastica- 
tion, or  no  mechanical  wear  on  it,  there  is 
no  filling  that  is  better  than  gutta-percha  for 
the  universal  preservation  of  teeUl. — J.  Q. 
Reid,  Dental  Review. 

Investment  Plaster. — Investment  plaster 
of  the  most  reliable  and  inexpensive  kind 
can  be  made  by  any  dentist  from  the  follow- 
ing formula:  Good  quality  of  ordinary  den- 
tal plaster,  2  parts;  pulverized  mica  (mica 
flour),  1  part;  marble  dust  (pulverized),  1 
part.    (Proportions  determined  by  measure.) 

This  compound,  if  carefully  and  thoroughly 
mixed  to  insure  uniformity  of  the  mass,  will 
be  found  specially  adapted  to  every  depart- 
ment of  the  dental  laboratory  where  an  in- 
vestment plaster  is  required. — ^H.  A.  Cbobs, 
American  Dental  Journal. 

Gold  Inlays  and  a  Few  Principles  of 
Cavity  Preparation  Therefor. — An  accu- 
rately adapted  gold  inlay,  inserted  under 
heavy  pressure  with  fine  cement,  showing 
margins  with  no  visible  trace  of  cement, 
seals  the  cavity  much  more  securely  than  any 
other  filling.  Inasmuch  as  the  margins  are 
fairly  well  beveled,  and  the  inlay  consists  of 
en  unyielding  material  which  is  accurately 
adapted  and  sealed  with  a  fine  cement,  it  is 
evident  that  the  protection  of  the  margins 
and  tooth-walls  against  breakage  is  not  to 
be  approached  by  other  means. 

I  will  describe  the  details  of  procedure 
which  I  find  most  satisfactoiy  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases:  Prepare  the  cavity  with- 
ont  undercuts,  either  by  cutting  them  away 
or  hy  filling  them  with  cement  Do  not,  how- 
ever, leave  a  saucer-shaped  cavity,  but  have, 
rather,  abrupt  walls.  Allow  a  fair  d^ree  of 
bevel  to  the  mai^ns,  althou^  they  must  not 
be  nmnded.    If  an  approximal  cavity,  have 
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the  base  incline  to  a  sli^tly  greater  depth 
from  the  gingival  border — or  a  slif^t  groove 
running  labio-lingually  will  suffice.  As  a 
rule,  in  a  bicuspid  or  molar,  if  the  cavity  be 
of  fair  proportions,  it  will  be  wise  to  extend 
it  over  into  the  fissures  or  sulci  on  the 
occlusal  surface.  This  will  increase  the 
strength  of  the  inlay  very  greatly,  by  tiuu 
taking  advantage  of  the  hooking  and  dove- 
tailing principles,  allowing  the  inlay  to 
emerge  upon  Uie  occlusal  surface  through  a 
comparatively  shallow  and  narrow  channel 
into  a  deeper  and  broader  depression.  Any 
depth  of  cavity,  abruptness  of  walls,  or  sud- 
domess  of  depression  may  be  permissible,  pro- 
vided we  leave  no  undercuts. — Clasence  H. 
Wriqht,  Dental  Digest. 

How  to  Make  a  Fusible  Metal  Impres- 
sion of  a  Single  Tooth. — When  a  dentist 
desires  to  make  a  fusible  metal  impression 
of  a  tooth,  he,  as  a  rule,  makes  a  plaster  cast 
taking  in  several  teeth.  It  is  difficult  to 
isolate  the  individual  one  for  which  a  cap 
is  desired.  To  do  so  with  a  saw  is  a  slow 
process,  and  to  cut  around  the  gum  margin 
with  a  bur  causes  the  bur  to  clog  at  once. 

I  proceed  as  follows:  Make  a  plaster  cap 
of  the  tooth  and  the  adjoining  teeth.  Take 
a  small  piece  of  modeling  clay — composition 
will  do,  but  not  nearly  so  well — and  fill 
the  adjoining  teeth  to  the  one  desired,  leav- 
ing a  surplus  above  the  filled  teeth.  Now  we 
have  the  tooth  isolated.  The  metal  is  poured 
in,  the  cast  held  imder  water  and  knocked 
out  of  the  mold,  and  the  result  will  be  a  cast 
of  the  single  tooth.  There  is  little  to  be 
trimmed  from  the  gum  margin,  and  this  can 
be  done  with  a  coarse  rubber  file. — F.  B. 
Spodneb,  Dental  Bummary. 

A  Method  of  Obtaining  Stability  of 
Upper  Plates  Without  the  Use  of  Air- 
chambers. — There  is  no  greater  myth  in  den- 
tistry than  air-chambers.  I  believe  that 
tbree-fourths  of  the  men  that  use  them  do  so 
because  they  were  used  when  these  men  en- 
tered tbe  profession.  From  a  mechanical 
standpoint  they  are  always  an  element  of 
'weakness.  Mine  upper  plates  in  every  ten 
that  are  broken  through  the  center  are  the 
result  of  the  air-chambers  weakening  the 
plates.  I  believe  the  theory  is  that  it  creates 
a  vacuum.  If  it  does  add  to  the  adhesion  in 
this  way,  it  will  only  be  a  day  or  two  until 
the  soft  tissue  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth  will 
be  drawn  into  this  vacuum,  and  then  none 
exists ;  thus  the  effect  is  only  temporary.  A 
much  better  way  is  to  take  a  knife  or  sharp 
instrument  and  cut  a  groove  on  the  palatal 
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surface  of  the  cast,  not  over  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  from  the  top  of  the  ridge,  extending 
over  the  heels  to  each  condyle.  This  latter 
serves  as  a  bead  to  finish  the  plate  to  at  the 
heel.  Drag  a  ball  burnisher  through  the  line 
made  in  the  cast  by  a  sharp  instrument, 
thus  making  a  smooth  groove  or  tracic.  This 
vill  raise  a  bead  on  the  plate  and  make  a  sue- 
tion  cavity  over  the  greatest  area  that  can 
possibly  be  had.  It  will  relieve  pressure  in 
the  roof  of  tlie  mouth,  and  do  away  with 
tlie  necessity  of  trimming  the  cast  or  impres- 
sion. I  have  never  found  it  necessary  to  take 
precaution  other  than  this  to  guard  against 
hard  or  soft  spots  in  the  mouth.  If  the  plate 
is  warped  during  the  flnishing  process,  this 
will  overcome  that  in  a  measure.— O.  H. 
Simpson,  We$tem  Dental  Journal, 

Oold-Inlay  **Doa*ts."— I>(»i't  gu^s  at  the 
thickness  of  your  matrix  metal — use  a  mi- 
crometer. Dont  try  to  fill  small  cavities 
with  gold  inlays.  Don't  use  dirty  borax. 
Don't  use  anything  for  a  flux  except  clean, 
freshly  creamed  borax.  Don't  let  the  solder 
get  through  the  matrix  and  on  the  back  of 
the  inlay.  Don't  try  to  force  your  solder 
to  flow  with  a  small  flune.  Don't  smother 
your  work  with  borax.  Dont  use  low-grade 
solders.  Don't  fill  your  inlays  too  full. 
Don't  expect  too  much  of  gold  inlays,  and 
dont  be  discouraged  by  failures.— T.  P.  Hin- 
HAH,  Dental  Summary. 

A  Method  of  Forming  Cusps  for  Per- 
fect Occlusiofi  in  Bridge  Woric— Make 
the  abutments  for  the  bridge  and  place  ^em 
on  the  cast,  as  for  any  bridge;  select  the 
facings  for  the  dummies  and  grind  them  to 
fit  the  case.  Back  the  facings  with  platinum 
1: 1000  gage  and  flll  the  space  between  the 
abutments  with  hard  pink  wax.  The  wax 
is  now  carved  to  occlude  with  the  opposite 
teeth  and  chilled  with  cold  water.  Next,  take 
a  piece  of  platinum  1/2000  thick,  anneal  it, 
and  place  it  over  the  wax  cusps,  allowing  the 
ends  to  extend  a  little  on  the  abutments. 
I  now  take  a  piece  of  vulcanite  rubber,  dip 
it  into  talcum  or  soapfrtone,  and  force  the 
platinum  to  place — the  latter  showing  all  the 
fine  lines  in  the  carved  wax.  The  bridge  or 
crown  is  now  inverted,  and  invested  in  any 
good  Investment  material,  allowing  the  latter 
to  extend  as  far  on  the  lingual  cusp  as  you 
wish  the  length  of  the  lingual  cusps  to  be. 
The  wax  is  now  washed  out  and  22-k.  sol- 
der is  used  in  the  cusps,  finishing  with  18  or 
20-k.  The  platinum  can  be  ground  off  or  left 
on  as  desired. — E.  C.  Moobe,  Bur. 


Cutting  Out  Fissores.- In  etdUng  out 
fissures  in  the  molars  and  bicuspids,  instead 
of  using  fissure  burs,  use  half-incli  knife- 
edge  carborundum  atones,  held  on  a  serev 
mandrel  in  tbe  right-angle  handpiece,  tim- 
ing the  right  angle  either  to  the  chedc  or 
tongue,  'whichever  will  be  necessaiy  to  pre- 
vent the  stone  from  jumping.  With  the 
back  of  the  mouth-mirror  toward  tbe  stone, 
hold  the  cheek  and  tongue  out  of  tbe  wiy. 
After  cutting  the  fissure  suffidently  is 
depth  and  width,  bevel  the  edge  hf  louiiig 
the  side  of  the  stoue  against  it,  and  it 
the  same  time  undercut  the  opposite  side; 
Use  stone  in  the  handpiece  in  cutting  out 
palatal  fissures  in  molars.  After  ibxj  an 
worn  down  small,  use  them  to  cat  ont 
short  fissures.  I  have  not  used  a  fissnie 
bur  for  the  past  ten  years.  The  BtoDcs  cut 
much  faster,  more  smoothly,  with  less  pain, 
and  are  less  expensive. — B.  T.  RuraJir, 
Dental  Brte^. 

Misconceptions  Concerning  Porcdala: 
Don't  Jar  the  Body —It  is  fatal  to  the 

best  results  and  the  greatest  density  of  porce- 
lain to  jar  the  body  into  place,  as  is  usually 
done.  When  a  mass  of  wet  porcelain  is 
jarred  it  causes  air-bubbles  to  settle  toward 
the  bottom  of  the  mass,  and  tbe  more  it  it 
jarred  the  larger  are  the  bubbles.  This  may 
be  proved  by  placing  porcelain  on  the  end  of 
a  spatula  and  jarring  it.  Then  examine  it 
with  a  magnifying  glass,  and  it  will  be  fouid 
full  of  bubbles  near  the  bottom  of  tbe  masa. 
Porcelain  should  be  gently  pressed  or  viped 
into  place  with  a  spatula,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  constitute  a  burnishing  of  the  matcriaL 
When  built  up  in  this  way  it  is  very  denfie 
and  strong,  and  there  is  little  shrinkage  ia 
fusing  it.  I  seldom  find  it  necessary  to  fuse 
a  jacket-crown  more  than  once,  in  any  tooth 
anterior  to  a  molar.  I  use  the  higheet-fusinf 
body  I  can  get,  and  have  no  need  for  moit 
than  four  shades. — Louis  LiASBwich,  DrnUl 
Review. 

Methods  of  Anesthetizing  the  Ptipr- 
Isolate  the  tooth  with  the  rubber  dam  and 
clean  it  with  water  and  alcohol.  Exeante 
the  cavity  as  much  as  possible,  and  if  the  pulp 
is  not  exposed,  dehydrate  it  with  alcohol  and 
hot  air.  Saturate  a  pledget  of  cotton  or  a 
piece  of  spunk  with  a  cocain  solntioD,  place 
it  in  the  prepared  cavity  and  cover  it  with 
a  piece  of  vulcanizable  rubber;  then  with  a 
suitable  burnisher  apply  slowly  increaaii^. 
continuous  pressure  for  from  one  to  tkm 
minutes.  The  pulp  may  now  he  exposed  aad 
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tested.  If  it  is  still  sensitive,  rqieat  the  pro- 
cess. Loeffler  states  that  "This  pressura  may 
be  applied  by  taking  a  short  piece  of  orange- 
wood  ;  fit  it  into  the  cavity  as  {Hvpared,  and 
direct  the  patient  to  bite  upon  this  with  in- 
creasing force.  In  this  way  we  can  obtain  a 
well-directed,  regulated  force  or  pressure,  and 
with  less  discomfort  to  the  patient  and  opera- 
tor." 

Miller  describes  this  process  as  follows: 
"After  excavating  the  cavity  as  far  as  con- 
venient, and  smoothing  the  borders  of  it,  take 
an  impression  in  modeling  compound,  endeav- 
oring to  get  the  margins  of  the  cavity  fairly 
well  brought  out;  put  a  few  threads  of  cotton 
into  the  cavity  and  saturate  them  thoroughly 
with  a  five  to  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  coca  in ; 
cover  this  with  a  small  bit  of  rubber  dam, 
and  then  press  the  compound  impression  down 
upon  it  We  obtain  thereby  a  perfect  closure 
of  the  margin,  so  that  the  liquid  cannot  es- 
cape, and  one  can  then  exert  pressure  with 
the  thumb  sufficient  to  [ness  the  solution  into 
the  dentin."— H.  PUKZ,  Dental  Era. 

Protection  for  the  Dentist  Against 
Specific  Infection. — Should  the  operator  in- 
flict even  a  trivial  scratch  on  himself  with  an 
instrument  which  has  become  infected  by  a 
specific  mouth,  and  which  has  not  been  prop- 
erly disinfected,  the  result  may  be  highly 
disastrous.  The  great  advantage  of  the  use 
of  the  rubber  dam,  so  far  as  the  patient  is 
concerned,  has  been  already  pointed  out,  but 
it  is  when  dealing  with  a  mouth  which  it  is 
known  is  likely  to  prove  an  active  source 
of  infection  that  the  protection  to  the  opera- 
tor is  likewise  equally  great. 

If,  while  operating  on  what  is  known  to  be 
a  dangerous  month,  the  dentist  has  the  ill- 
luck  to  cut  his  finger  with  an  elevator  or 
other  instrument^  as  has  happened  before 
now  with  the  worst  results,  what  can  be  done? 
Until  a  year  or  so  ago  practically  nothing. 

The  published  experiments  of  Metehnikoff 
and  Ronx  show  that  it  is  possible  to  cauae 
abortion  of  the  chancre  following  inoetdation 
of  syphilitic  virus  on  the  eyelid  of  a  chim- 
panzee, by  carrying  out  mercurial  inunction 
less  than  one  hour  after  the  infecting  eon- 
tact — a  curious  point  being  that  a  solution 
of  sublimate  has  not  the  same  protective  ac- 
tion. Hie  ointment  used  in  the  prophylactic 
process  is  composed  of  ten  parts  of  calomel 
to  twenty  parts  of  Ian<^in. 

But  a  more  important  question  remained, 
vis,  whether  what  was  the  case  with  the  mon- 
keys would  be  the  case  with  manT  Many 
persons  aware  of  these  researches  offered  to 
allow    themselves   to   bo   inoculated.  Dr. 


Metdmikoff  chose  a  young  medical  student, 
the  grandson  of  an  eminent  surgeon,  who  was 
preparing  his  thesis  on  the  prophylaxis  of 
syphilis.  He  had  neither  hereditary  nor  ac- 
quired taint  of  the  malady.  He  was  inocu- 
lated in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Queyrat  of  the 
Cochin,  Dr.  Saboureau  of  the  Piti^,  and  Dr. 
Salmon  of  the  Pasteur  Institute.  Three  scari- 
fications with  the  scalpel  were  followed  by  the 
introduction  of  the  virus.  An  hour  later 
the  inoculated  spots  were  rubbed  with  the 
calomel  ointm«it.  The  same  thing  was  done 
with  a  monkey.  Neither  man  nor  monkey 
suffered  any  evil  effects,  whereas  other  mon- 
keys, inoculated  at  the  same  time  but  not 
treated  with  the  ointment,  contracted  syph- 
ilis. The  experimenters  discovered,  however, 
that  in  the  ease  of  a  monkey  the  ointment 
must  be  aj^lied  within  twenty  hours  after 
inoculation,  as  othemise  the  infection  de- 
clares itself.  Dr.  Metehnikoff  affirms  that 
if  the  time-limit  is  respected,  immunity  is 
complete.  He  has  since  published  letters 
from  the  three  specialists  above  mentioned, 
affirming  that  the  young  man  inoculated 
showed — more  than  three  months  later — no 
trace  of  syphilis,  and  that  he  had  never  bad 
it. — Dental  Surgeon. 

Method  of  Using  Inlay  Oold  in  Making 
an  Open-Face  Crown.— Take  in  plaster  the 
impressitm  of  the  tooth  to  be  crowned,  run 
a  plaster  cast,  and  trim  it  at  the  cervical 
margin  carefully,  with  the  view  of  having 
the  finished  crown  extend  under  the  free 
margin  of  the  gum.  Taka  an  impression  of 
the  plaster  tooth  in  moldlne,  and  run  a  die 
in  Melotte's  metal.  Polish  the  metal  die 
with  a  cuttlefish  disk.  Take  inlay  gold 
(preferably  24-k.  1/1000),  and  cut  a  piece 
sufficiently  lai::ge  to  cover  the  labial  surface, 
and  also  one  to  cover  ^e  lingual  surface, 
cutting  it  lai:ge  enough  to  allow  for  an  over- 
lap of  1/32  of  an  inch  at  the  interdental 
spaces.  With  the  assistance  of  slightly  soft- 
ened modeling  composition,  the  inlay  gold 
can  be  readily  adapted  to  the  die.  For  more 
perfect  swaging,  place  the  two  sides  of  the 
crown  in  position  on  the  die,  and  over  this 
place  the  metal  ring  which  comes  with  all 
moldine  outfits,  and  corresponds  to  the  size 
of  the  impression  tray.  It  will  rest  firmly 
upon  the  edges  of  the  die.  Fill  the  ring 
flush  with  wet  cotton,  and  pack  it  down  with 
a  wooden  piston  (home-made),  tapping  it 
lightly  with  an  ordinary  hammer.  Remove 
the  cotton  and  you  will  find  the  two  sides 
of  the  cTovn  stuck  together,  and  they  can 
be  removed  from  the  die  without  disturbing 
this    relation.     Now   place    the  perfectly 
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swaged  oravn  oa  an  asbestos  mat,  and  ^th 
a  small  ]^«ce  of  22-k.  solder  unite  the  two 
sides.  Place  it  on  the  plaster  cut  and 
cut  out  its  face  with  a  carborundum  stone. 
Try  it  oq  the  natural  tooth,  and  with  as 
oval  burnisher  adapt  the  margins  as  you 
would  in  making  an  inlaj  filling. 

We  now  have  a  perfect  matrix  of  the  tooth 
to  be  crowned.  Invest  it  by  filling  the  crown 
or  matrix  with  investment  material— either 
fine  marble  dust  or  sump — bring  it  to  a 
heat,  and  flow  22-k.  solder  over  the  entire 
surface.  Finish  just  as  you  would  an  inlay 
filling. — W.  H.  HoTi,  Items  of  Interest. 

Cavities  for  Which  Qold  Inlays  are  In- 
dicated.— Gold  inlays  are  indicated  in  the 
following  places:  In  large  cavities  in  teeth 
of  children;  in  teeth  that  are  attached  by 
chronic  interstitial  gingivitis  or  pyorrhea. 
In  those  of  veiy  nervous  people,  or  in  those 
the  muscles  of  whose  jaws  are  affected  by 
trismus;  in  those  cavities  that  are  inacces- 
sible— accessibility  should  be  the  guide  in 
many  caviti«  in  deciding  between  gold  foil 
filling  or  an  inlay;  in  those  the  walls  of 
which  are  too  weak  to  stand  the  malleting 
necessary  for  gold  foil,  and  which  are  not  so 
far  gone  as  to  necessitate  crowns.  This  will 
include  many  teeth  which  in  former  years 
it  would  have  been  necessary  to  crown,  but 
which  in  the  hands  of  the  experienced  in- 
lay worker  can  be  made  to  give  years 
of  service,  and  with  a  much  healthier  environ- 
ment than  would  have  been  the  case  had  they 
been  fitted  with  crowns;  also  in  cavities  ap- 
proximating bridge  work  over  which  it  is 
impossible  to  place  the  rubber  dam. — Charles 
E.  WoooDCRT,  Dentist's  Maganine. 

A  Few  Facta  in  Connection  with  Root- 
Canai  Treatment:  Therapeutic  Value  of 
Creasote. — I  believe  that  good  results — shall 
I  say  the  best  result? — in  root-canal  filling 
can  be  obtained  by  filling  with  medicaments 
that  are  slightly  or  non-poiaonous,  non-irrita- 
ting, and  of  long-continued  antiseptic  proper- 
ties; and  that  tliese  should  be  introduced  in 
fiuid,  semi-fluid,  or  paste  form,  or  possibly 
upon  a  vehicle  which  absolutely  maintains 
iU  integrity.  Again,  that  the  filling  should 
fill  as  perfectly  as  possible  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  entrance  of  moisture  into  the  canal, 
and  thus  add  more  material  for  putrefactive 
decomposition.  Again,  the  filling  should  be 
easy  of  introduction — not  that  this  is  es- 
sential, but  all  else  being  equal,  it  is  at 
least  desirable.  Last,  but  not  least,  it  should 
he  easy  of  removal,  which  attribute,  while 
it  is  of  little  consequence  at  the  time  of  in- 
troduction, becomes  of  paramount  importance 


to  the  patient  if,  in  the  course  of  time- 
say  ten  to  twenty  years — it  means  the  limg 
eontinuBnce  of  suffering  or  the  sffordiag  gf 
prompt  and  ea^  relief.  The  medieamenU  of 
which  I  ean  best  speak  are  those  which  I 
have  used  tiie  longest;  and  I  have  used  dom 
Itmger  and  with  better  results — where  R  it 
especially  desired  to  get  a  result,  in  difBcnlt 
oaaes — than  wtwd  creasote. — ^WnuAu  £. 
Tbdbx,  Itetns  of  Interest. 

How  to  Obtain  a  Correct  Bite.— Ferhsps 
the  idea  is  not  a  new  one  at  all,  but  it  wu 
to  me.  TalK,  for  instance,  a  full  upper  case 
— of  course  it  will  be  the  same  with  any  other 
case — take  an  impression,  run  the  csst,  wax 
up  the  case,  set  on  the  six  anterior  teeth  bj 
guess,  tack  on  a  piece  of  wax  over  the  rid^ 
where  the  posterior  teeth  should  be,  about 
the  proper  height.  Then  warm  the  piece  of 
wax  over  the  ridge,  try  the  piece  in  the 
mouth,  and  let  the  patient  bite  down,  and  that 
will  make  prints  of  the  lower  teeth.  You  can 
look  in  the  mouth  and  see  whether  the  palieot 
closes  naturally.  Next  take  an  impresaion— 
preferably  with  modeling  compound — of  the 
lower  teeth,  and  after  preparing  the  cast,  Mt 
the  latter  in  the  print  in  the  wax  that  wii 
made  by  the  lower  teeth,  and  fasten  both 
to  the  articulator.  The  advantage  over  the 
ordinary  method  of  obtaining  the  bite  is  thst 
one  can  readily  see  if  the  patient  bites  cor- 
rectly. It  takes  no  longer  to  take  the  bite  is 
this  way. — T.  A.  Lifset,  Dental  Summarjf. 

Jfrfnts. — There  is  nothing  more  simple  in 
dentistry  than  to  make  uniformly  white 
joints.  It  is  not  necessary  to  grind  hair-Uke 
joints — ^just  grind  a  good  one.  Allow  do 
wax  to  get  in  the  joint;  leave  an  aperture  or 
opening  in  the  beeswax  just  above  this  point 
about  the  size  of  a  wheat  straw;  leave  an- 
other the  same  size  on  the  inside,  just  oppo- 
site each  joint.  These  openings  should  cos- 
nect  from  behind.  In  pouring  the  uppff 
half  of  the  flask,  it  should  be  thoroughlj 
jolted,  in  order  to  fill  the  joint  front  show 
and  below.  When  the  fiask  is  opened  and  the 
wax  removed  the  plaster  should  be  scraped 
off  and  cut  away  above  and  below,  to  prerest 
it  from  making  a  flaw  in  the  plate.  A  part  of 
the  plaster  can  be  scraped  out  of  the  joint  It 
a  joint  fails  to  fill,  wet  a  piece  of  plaster 
about  the  size  of  a  grain  of  wheat  and  cmah 
it  into  the  joint  as  you  would  amalgam.  Do 
not  use  powdered  plaster — use  bard  pUstw. 
I  have  used  this  method  successfully  for 
years,  and  not  one  per  cent,  of  my  joints 
are  black  or  clouded. — O.  H.  Saaaos,  Wmt- 
Dental  Journal. 
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CATiCItTM  CHIiORIB  AS  A  HBMO- 
STATIC  IX  HIBHOBBHAGB. 

IBrititk  Medical  Journal,  May  4,  1907.] 

Tbk  action  of  calcium  cfalorid  is  rapid  if 
given  in  sufficiently  large  doses.  I  remem- 
ber being  called  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
to  see  a  medical  man  suffering  from  hemor- 
rhage after  removal  of  two  lower  molars.  (He 
was  a  victim  of  chronic  leueocythemia.) 

Naturally  be  bad  tried  all  the  remedies 
he  could  think  of  before  sending  for  me,  in- 
cluding adrenalin  chlorid  and  pressure,  but 
bleeding  had  persisted  for  twelve  hours.  I 
ordered  him  to  take  twenty  grains  of  calcium 
chtorid  every  hour — now  I  should  order  it 
in  one-dram  dostt.  The  hemorrhage  ceased 
after  the  third  dose. 

Before  performing  any  intranasal  oper- 
ation, I  always  insist  on  a  patient  taking 
full  doM>  of  this  drug  for  three  days. 

A.  Stakuet  Gbeen,  M.B„  B.S. 


USB  OF  HTPODEBMIO  SYR- 
INGE IM  HIGH.PBIGSSURIB 
ANESTHB8IA. 

In  several  cases  I  have  used  a  hypoder- 
mic syringe  as  a  high-pressure  syringe  for  ob- 
tunding  sensitive  dentin,  wiUi  perfect  sue- 
cesa. 

The  syringe  should  be  rather  large,  and 

only  a  few  drops  of  the  solution  should  be 
drawn  into  the  barrel,  in  order  to  make  it 
easy  to  handle.  The  point  is  an  ordinary 
straight  hypodermic  needle,  with  the  needle 
part  cut  off,  and  the  reinforced  part  sharp- 
Hied  to  as  fine  a  point  as  possible. 

With  this  syringe  I  have  found  it  possible, 
to  obtain  perfect  contact,  and  results  have 
been  as  good  as  with  any  high-pressure  syr- 
inge I  have  ever  seen  used. 

F.  E.  Habpeb. 

north  CoUins,  A'.  Y. 


OBITUARY. 


PBOFBSSOB  W.  D.  HIIiliBR. 

Dm>,  at  1  o'clock  Saturday  afternoon,  July 
27tb,  at  the  Newark,  Ohio,  Hospital,  from  an 
attack  of  heart  failure  following  an  opera- 
tion for  appendicitis,  Willouohbt  Dayton 
MlLLBB,  Ph.D.,  D.D.S.,  M.D.,  Sc.D. 

The  brief  press  announcement  of  the  sud- 
den and  unexpected  death  of  Dr.  Miller  came 
as  a  shock  to  all  who  read  it  a  few  weeks 
ago,  end  with  the  larger  publication  of  the 
fact  among  his  professional  colleagues  the 
crushing  weight  of  this  irreparable  loss  will 
be  felt  throughout  the  entire  world. 

In  the  zenith  of  his  career,  with  judgment 
ripened  by  experience,  with  skill  and  abilities 


trained  by  long  yean  of  study  and  laboratory 
investigation,  and  with  energies  and  enthu- 
siasm renewed  by  reason  of  hia  return  to  bis 
native  land,  with  a  fresh  and  fruitful  field 
for  his  activities,  the  promise  of  his  enlarged 
usefulness  and  of  bi^er  service  to  his  pro- 
fession and  to  humanity  seemed  bright  and 
sure  for  many  years  yet  to  come;  the  reoord 
(rf  the  past  seemed  to  be  the  earnest  of  the 
future.  But  like  lightning  from  a  clear  sum- 
mer sky  has  come  the  word,  "It  is  finished,** 
and  Miller  has  answered  the  summons  of  the 
Eternal. 

Let  us  record  what  we  can  of  this  life — 
of  a  man  so  much  one  of  us,  and  ye^  by 
reason  of  bis  wonderful  character  and  attain- 
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ments,  so  much  alone  in  the  position  he  had 
won  for  himBelf. 

Bora  August  I,  1863,  near  Alexandria, 
Ohio,  Dr.  Miller  received  his  early  edueati<Hi 
in  the  public  schools  of  Newark  in  that  state. 
He  was  always  a  bright  pupil,  studious  and 
quick  of  apprehension,  and  an  in&Uible  prise- 
taker.  He  attended  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan at  Ann  Arbor  from  1870  to  1875,  and 
was  graduated  there  as  B^.,  "with  emi- 
nent rank.'*  During  the  winter  of  1876-70 
he  viuted  tiie  Universify  of  Edinburgh  to  at- 
tend chiefly  the  lectures  of  Tait  and  Crum 
Brown  on  mathematics,  physics,  and  chem- 
istry, and  received  lionorable  mention  for 
work  in  bis  laboratory  and  the  prize  of- 
fered by  Professor  Tait  for  the  beet  essay 
on  a  specified  subject.  In  1876  be  heard  the 
lectures  of  Von  Helmbolz,  Kircbbof,  Wan- 
gerin,  etc.,  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  but 
was  interrupted  in  this  work  by  illness, 
which  eventually  led  to  his  taking  up  the 
study  of  dentistry — for  which  purpose  be  re- 
turned to  America  and  matriculated  at  the 
Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Surgery  for 
the  session  of  1877-78. 

The  circumstances  which  led  Dr.  Miller  to 
the  choice  of  denUstty  as  a  profession  in- 
stead of  a  career  in  science  arose  natu- 
rally out  of  the  conditions  surrounding  him 
during  his  period  of  attendance  upon  lectures 
at  the  University  of  Berlin.  At  that  time  he 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  N.  S.  Jenkins 
of  Dresden  and  through  him  met  the  late  Dr. 
Frank  P.  Abbot,  one  of  the  pioneer  Ameri- 
can dental  practitioners  in  Europe.  A  mu- 
tual interest  ensued  which  led  Dr.  Miller  to 
seriously  consider  the  question  of  adopting 
dentistry  as  his  life-work — a  toidency  fur- 
ther developed  by  a  conference  with  Prof. 
James  Truman,  then  practicing  in  Hanover, 
who  advised  him  to  engage  in  dental  study, 
not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  its  desir- 
ability as  a  life-wo]^,  but  especially  because 
of  the  need  in  dentistiy  of  jnm  with  the 
natural  aptitudes  and  the  scientific  training, 
particularly  in  chemistry  and  physics,  such 
as  Dr.  Miller  possessed;  and  most  fortu- 
nately for  our  profession  this  advice  was 
favorably  received  and  carried  into  effect. 

In  the  class  of  1877  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Coll^  of  Dental  Surgeiy,  Miller  instantly 
attained  pre-eminence  and  exited  the  admi- 
ration of  teachers  and  students  alike  by  his 


learning,  bis  quickness  of  understanding,  his 
studious  habits,  and  his  lovable  personalis. 
In  the  spring  of  1878,  the  Departmeat  eS 
D^tistiy  of  the  University  of  Fom^'lTSBis 
having  been  o^ianized,  be  transfwred  his 
matriculation  to  that  institution,  from  vhifih 
he  was  graduated  in  the  spring  of  1879  u 
D.D.S.,  receiving  the  prize  for  the  best  esaaj 
on  "Conservative  Treatment  of  the  Dental 
Pulp."  Upon  graduation  he  returned  to 
Germany  and  began  the  practice  of  dentistiy 
with  Dr.  F.  P.  Abbot,  at  the  same  time  cob- 
tinuing  his  studies  at  the  Universi^  of  Ber 
liu. 

On  October  26,  1879,  he  married  Min 
Caroline  Abbot,  daughter  of  Dr.  F.  P.  Abbot, 
bis  professional  associate  in  dental  prsctice. 

In  1884  he  was  made  professor  of  opera- 
tive denUstiy  at  the-  newly  founded  Dentil 
Departmmt  of  the  University  of  Berlis, 
being  the  first  American  to  receive  the  hcoor 
of  a  professorial  appointment  in  a  Genssa 
university.  In  1886  he  received  the  lioBOTsiy 
degree  of  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of 
Michigan.  In  1887  be  atUined  the  degree 
of  M.D.  at  the  Universi^  of  Berlin  with  the 
predicate  Magna  eum  lavde.  In  1804  be  tu 
made  Professor  Eztraordinarius  in  the  wti- 
iea\  faculty  of  the  University  of  Beitin.  sad 
about  tbe  same  period  was  made  a  State 
Examiner  for  Dentistry  in  Berlin. 

In  June  1902  the  University  of  Penasvl- 
vania  awarded  to  him  the  highest  scieotifie 
distinction  within  its  gift  by  conferring  npos 
bim  its  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Sci- 
ence. On  8q>tember  28th  of  last  year  the 
German  Emperor  in  a  personal  letter  eoa- 
ferred  upon  him  the  title  of  Geheim  Medi- 
zinalrat,  or  Privy  Medical  Councilor,  in 
recognition  of  his  scientific  attainments  aixl 
the  valuable  character  of  his  services  to  sci- 
ence and  education. 

Dr.  Miller  was  president  of  the  Central  Ve- 
rein  Deutsoher  Zahnlrzte,  which  oorreqaads 
to  oiur  National  Dental  Associatun;  of  tbe 
Unterstfitcungskasse  ffir  Deutsche  Zahnlnt^ 
an  institution  for  the  support  of  ijnpecu&ioiu 
colleagues  and  their  families;  and  of  tlte 
Federation  Dentaire  Internationale,  sod  hsd 
recently  been  elected  to  tbe  deaniriiip  of  tlis 
College  of  Dentistry  of  the  Unirenity  d 
Michigan. 

He  was  an  honoraiy  member  at  naay  dis- 
tal societies  both  in  Europe  and  Americs, 
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and  wherever  dentistry  ib  known  and  prac- 
ticed he  was  uniTersallj  rec<^;iiized  as  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  our  profession.  He 
was  a  Toluminous  writer  upon  topics  in 
nearly  all  departments  of  dental  science  and 
its  art.  It  is  possible  that  others  may  have 
exceeded  him  in  quantity  of  literary  outpnt, 
but  certain  it  is  that  none  has  produced 
such  a  volume  of  literary  work  of  anything 
like  the  same  scientific  and  practical  impor- 
tance. The  appended  list  of  his  principal 
contributions  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
nature  of  his  studies  and  their  versatile 
character,  but  even  a  close  and  careful  read- 
ing of  them  all  would  by  no  means  convey  an 
adequate  idm  of  the  painstaking  labor  in- 
volved in  the  preliminary  preparation  of  the 
data  involved.  As  a  single  example  it  may 
t>e  mentioned  that  in.  his  studies  on  the 
"Wasting  of  Tooth  Tissues"  which  appeared 
in  the  early  issues  of  the  Dental  Cosmos 
for  tjie  current  year,  he  informed  the  writer 
last  summer  in  Berlin  that  the  preparation 
of  the  epecimens  required  over  ten  thousand 
hours  of  attention  and  work  to  artificially 
reproduce  this  commonly  observed  defect  and 
to  establish  the  point  that  it  could  be  pro- 
duced by  the  mechanical  action  of  the  brush 
and  tooth-powder. 

The  same  painstaking,  patient,  and  per- 
sistent search  for  the  truth  charaicterized  all 
of  his  work.  His  work  on  the  etiology  of 
dental  caries  is  a  classic  which  remaios  suc- 
cessfully unchallenged  today  as  the  final  au- 
thority upon  the  subject  which  it  covers.  It 
was  this  work  which  at  once  brought  him 
into  prominence  before  the  scientific  world 
and  secured  him  a  position  among  investi- 
gators of  the  first  rank,  with  a  status  in  the 
dental  profession  equivalent  to  that  enjoyed 
by  Pasteur  and  Koch  in  medical  science. 

The  luster  of  his  fame  as  a  scientific  re- 
searcher needs  no  further  illumination  than 
that  afforded  by  his  recorded  works,  and  it 
is  in  that  rOle  that  he  ia  best  Icnown ;  but  our 
sketch  of  his  life  and  character  would  be 
sadly  incomplete  without  reference  to  cer- 
tain other  of  his  characteristic  attributes — 
one  of  the  most  important  of  which  was  his 
genius  for  organization.  In  the  conduct  of 
dental  society  work  and  in  dealing  with  all 
the  intricacies  of  professional  relationship 
his  logical  mind  and  his  tact,  coupled  with 
his   winning   personality,   eminently  fitted 


him  for  leadership.  Much  of  the  solidarity 
of  the  dental  professional  organization  in  Ger- 
many owes  its  high  development  to  the  influ- 
ence, both  indirect  and  persona],  of  Miller, 
and  in  an  international  way  his  earnest  ef- 
forts through  the  agmey  of  the  International 
Dental  Federation,  a»  its  presiding  officer  and 
guiding  spirit,  have  done  a  wonderful  work 
for  good  in  bringing  the  dental  profession  in 
all  countries  into  more  intelligent  and  har- 
monious relationship.  He  was  the  great 
leader,  and  to  witness  his  tactful  and  grace- 
ful direction  of  a  cosmopolitan  assemblage  of 
dentists,  conducting  his  work  as  president 
with  equal  facility  in  three  languages,  was 
indeed  an  inspiration. 

These  are,  however,  the  public  and  external 
features  of  the  man  that  impressed  all  who 
had  Icnowledge  of  him  or  the  opportunity  to 
observe  him  in  official  relations,  but  they  are 
only  imperfect  indications  of  the  man  him- 
self. The  writer  of  this  counts  it  as  one  of 
the  privileges  of  bis  life  that  he  knew  and 
loved  Miller  for  thirty  yean,  and  in  all  that 
time  had  never  met  anytme  who  had  any 
other  feeling  for  him  than  honest  affection. 
It  was  that  which  he  himself  felt  for  all, 
and  he  compelled  it  in  all.  With  a  soul 
the  embodiment  of  truth,  with  the  tenderness 
of  a  woman  and  the  nature  and  simplicity  of 
a  child,  he  was  in  harmony  with  all  of  Qod's 
creatures, — helpful,  sympathetic,  generous,  the 
idol  of  his  family  and  his  friendSi— and 
toward  all  his  attitude  seemed  to  be  a  prac- 
tical realization  of  the  truth  that  "Liebe 
erwecket  ge^nli^,"  so  that  his  life  was  a 
happy  one,  and  measured  by  all  standards 
was  a  succese. 

Though  suddenly  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  end,  he  met  the  issue  with  that 
calm  courage  which  characteriEes  the  hero. 
When  the  attack  of  aiqpendleitis  came  on,  it 
was  at  first  not  deemed  necessary  to  operate ; 
in  fact,  it  was  his  wish  upon  his  wife's  ac- 
count to  postpone  it  if  possible.  In  a  few 
days  the  attack  became  more  acute  and 
he  was  taken  to  the  hospital  at  Newark, 
Ohio.  The  operation  took  place  on  the  22d 
of  July,  and  was  an  exceedingly  serious  one, 
gangrene  having  set  in.  For  days  he  made 
an  heroic  stru^le  for  life,  enduring  intensely 
uncomfortable  positions  for  long  periods  in 
order  that  the  wound  might  heal  under  the 
best  possible  conditions.    No  word  of  corn- 
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plaint  passed  his  lips.  He  was  firmly  de- 
termined to  get  well,  and  until  tbe  very  last 
did  not  know  that  he  was  to  go.  Hie  derated 
\iFife  reached  him  the  day  after  the  opera- 
tion. The  wound  was  BUCoessfuUj  cleaned 
and  had  begun  to  heal  nicely;  however,  in 
spite  of  all  efTorts,  on  the  evening  of  Friday 
July  26th  he  became  unconscious,  and  at  I 
o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day 
he  passed  away. 

The  fact  is  very  impressive  that  up  to  the 
very  last  he  gave  evidence  of  firm  belief  in 
the  life  hereafter.  Neither  his  occupation 
nor  the  atmosphere  of  skepticism  in  which 
he  lived  had  shaken  his  Christian  faith. 

His  remains  were  interred  in  the  family 
burial  lot  at  Alexandria,  Ohio. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow  and  three 
children — a  son  and  two  daughters. 

A  fairly  complete  list  of  his  published 
works  is  bere  added: 

"Electrische  Vor^nge  im  Munde."  Deut. 
med.  Wochenachr.,  1881. 

"Electrical  Phenomena  in  the  Human 
Mouth."  Indepettdent  Practitioner,  1883. 

"Der  Einfluss  der  MikroOrganismen  auf  die 
Caries  der  menschlichen  Z&hne."  Kleha* 
Archiv  f.  eaperimmt.  PatTwlogy)  «. 
Pharmakologie,  1882. 

"Ueber  Leptotiirix  gigantea."  BericMe  der 
Botaniaehen  Oesellach.,  1883. 

"Caries  of  the  Human  Teeth."  Independent 
Praat..  1883. 

"Dental  Caries."   Independ.  Praet.,  1883. 

"Prehistoric  Teeth."   Jndepend,  Praet.,  1883. 

"Agency  of  Acids  in  the  Production  of  Ca- 
ries."  C08ICO8,  1883. 

"Ueber  die  Carles  der  ZXhw."  Oorreep.-hl. 
f.  ZafM&rzte,  1884. 

"Fermentation  in  the  Human  Mouth."  /n> 
depend.  Praet.,  1884. 

"Biological  Studies  of  the  Funj^  of  the 
Human  Mouth."   Independ.  Praet.,  1884. 

"Tin  and  Gold  Combined  as  a  Filling  Ma- 
terial, Electrically  and  Practically  Con- 
sidered." Independ.  Praet.,  )884;  Cor- 
resp.  bl.  f.  ZUhnarzte,  1884. 

*'RepIy  to  Views  of  Putrefactive  Theory  of 
Decay."   Independ.  Praet.,  1884. 

"GUhruDgsvorg^nge  im  menschlichen  Munde." 
Deut.  med.  Wochenwhr.,  1884. 

"Herbst's  New  Method  of  Filling  Teeth." 
Independ.  Praet..  1884. 

"'Practical  Experiments  in  tbe  Use  of  Ory- 
phosphate  Cements."  Independ.  Praet., 
1885. 


**A  Discussion  of  Questions  in  Dental  Oa- 

ries."    Independ.  Praot.,  1885. 
"Zur  Kenntnis  der  Bacterien  in  der  Ifand- 

hJ>ble."  Deut.  med  Woohentchr.,  1885. 
"A  Comma  Bacillus  in  the  Human  MontL" 

Independ.  Praot,,  1885. 
"Amalgam    Solvents."      Independ.  Praet., 

1885. 

"A  Case  in  Practice."    Independ.  Prrnt., 

1886. 

**Gastrotomy  for  Removal  of  an  Artificial 
Denture."   Independ.  Praet.,  1885. 

"A  New  Conum  Bacillus."  Independ.  Praet., 
1886. 

"On  the  Availability  of  Certain  Antiseptics 

in  the  Prophylactic  Treatment  of  tbs 

Oral  Cavity."    Independ.  Pnct.,  1885; 

Correap.-U.  f.  Zahnarzte,  1885. 
"Proliferation  of  Epithelium  in  AlveoUr  ^ 

Bcess."    Independ.  Praet.,  1885. 
"Ueber  die  Anwendung  von  Cocala."  Cor- 

re»p.-hl.  f.    Zahnirzte,  1885. 
"Pasteur's   Metbode    der    Behandlung  der 

Hundswuth."    Deut.  med.  Wochentehr.. 

1886. 

"GfthrungBvor^nge  im  Verdauungstraktus." 

Deut.  med.   Woehenaehr.,   1886;  Inde- 
■  pend.  Praet.,  1886. 
"Gasbildende  SpaltpUze,  ihr  Schieksil  im 

llfogen."  Deut.  med.  Wodtenet^r.,  188C; 

Zndejiend.  Praet.,  1880. 
"The  Density  of  Teeth  as  Influenced 

Food   and   by  the  AdministntsoB  of 

Lime  Salts."  Independ.  Praet.,  1886. 
"Zahnschmenen  u.  Zahnpflege."   Deut.  med. 

Woehenaehr.,  1886. 
"WOrterboch   der   Bakterienkunde."  1886. 

(43  pages.) 
<*Noteft  on  the  Decay  of  the  Human  TMb." 

/ml^wnd.  Praet.M  1886. 
"Testing  the  Power  «f  Antiseptics."  Js^ 

pend.  Praet.,  1886. 
"Ueber  den  Stand  der  Kenntnis  der  pansit- 

Hren  Krankheiten  der  MundhfMile  n.  d. 

^ne."    Centralhl.  f.  Bakteriologit  u. 

Partuitenkunde,  1887. 
"Eiafluss   der   Nahrung   auf   die  Zlhne." 

Deut.  Monataaehr.  f.  Zahnheilk.,  1887. 
"Weiderherstellung     der     Contonr  caiilb 

gewordener  Zfihne  durch  Porzellaastflck- 

Chen."    Oeaterr.-VngtA':  Viertetjakmelir. 

f.  Zahnheilkande,  1887;  Dental  Betori, 
'  1887. 

"Absorption  of  Dentin:  Its  Relation  to  the 
Process  of  Reimplantation  and  to  Decsf 
of  the  Teeth."   Independ.  Praet.,  1887. 

"Gangrenous  Tooth-pulps  as  Centers  of  In- 
fection."  Cosmos.  1888. 

"On  the  Combination  of  Hn  and  Gold  u  1 
Filling  Material."   Dental  Reeord,  1888. 
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"Zahaheilknnde  in  Vortragcn,"  1887.  (91 
pages.) 

"Attempt  to  CoDStruct  an  Antiseptic  Moutb* 

wash."    Jndepend.  Pract.,  1888. 
"Chromogenic     ^cteria     of     the  Human 

Mouth."    Independ.  Pract.,  1888. 
"Dental  Education  in  Germany,"  Independ. 

Pract.,  1888. 
"Pathogenic  Bacteria  of  the  Human  Mouth." 

Independ.  Pract..  1888. 
"Infektion   der   kranken   oder  nekrotischen 

Pulpa  auf  dem  Wege  der  Blutbahn." 

Oeaterr.-Vngar.  Tierteljahraschr.,  1889. 
"Pathologiscbe  Erscheinungen  am  Elfenbein." 

Deut.    Monataachr.    f.  Zaknheilkunde, 

1889. 

"Anti.septic   Action   of    Filling  Materials." 

Cosmos,  1889. 
"Mitteilung  Qber  das  Vorkommen  von  Eisen 

in    den    Zabngeweben."     Verhandl.  d. 

Odontol.  Oeaellschaft,  1890. 
"Action  of  the  Peroxid  of  Hydrogen  upon  the 

Teeth."     Cosmos,   1890;   Corresp.-bl.  f. 

Zahnhcilkunde,  1890. 
"Experiments  on  the  Comparative  Value  of 

Various  Antiseptics  in  the  Treatment  of 

the  Teeth."   Cosmos,  1890. 
"Studies  on  the  Anatomy  and  Pathology  of 

the  Tusks  of  Elephants."  Cosmos,  1890- 

91. 

"The  Micro-organisms  of  the  Human  Mouth," 
1890.  ( 364  pages. )  Second  German 
edition,  1892. 

"The  Decomposition  of  the  Contents  of  the 
Dentinal  Tubules  as  a  Disturbing  Factor 
in  the  Treatment  of  Pulpless  Teeth." 
Cosmos,  1890. 

"Bacteria  of  the  Air  as  a  Disturbing  Factor 
in  Dental  and  Surgical  Operations." 
Intemat.  Dental  Journal,  1891. 

"Die  Verbindung  von  Zinn  und  Gold  als  Ftil- 
lungs-material  fUr  Zfthne."  Corresp.-hl, 
f.  Zahndrzte,  1891. 

"Bacteriology  as  an  Integral  Part  of  the  Den- 
tal Curriculum."    Coauos,  1891. 

"Concerning  Oxyphosphate  Cements."  Cos- 
mos, 1801. 

"Decay  of  a  Replanted  Tooth."  Cosuos, 
1891 ;  Oeaterr.-Vngar.  Vierteljahraschr., 
1891. 

"On  the  Comparative  Rapidity  with  which 
Different  Antiseptics  Penetrate  Decal- 
cified Dentin."    Cosmos,  1891. 

"Disinfection  of  Dental  and  Surgical  Instru- 
ments." Cosmos,  1891;  Verhandl.  d. 
Odontol.  Oeaellsch.,  1891. 

"The  Human  Mouth  as  a  Focus  of  Infection." 
Cosmos,  1891. 

"Concerning  Combined  Fillings."  Cosmos, 
1892. 


"Microscopical  Examination  of  a  Case  of 
Caries  of  a  Monk«y*8  TooUi."  Cosicos. 
1892. 

"Concerning  Various  Methods  for  Obviating 
the  Necessity  of  Extracting  Devitalized 
Tooth-pulps."    Cosmos,  1893. 

"Caries  der  ThierzShne."  Verhandl.  d. 
Odontol.  Oeaellsch.,  1893. 

"Asepsis  and  Antisepsis  in  Practice."  Cos- 
mos, 1893. 

"Caries  of  Teeth  of  an  African  Manatee." 

Cosmos,  1893. 
"The  Iodoform  Question."    Cosmos,  1893. 
"Experimentelle  Untersuchung  Uber  Kupfer- 

Amalgam  imd  Amalgam-Cemente."  Cor- 

reap.-bl.  f.  Zahnirzte,  1894.    (Miller  and 

Jung.) 

"Die   Bakterio-Pathologie   der  Zafanpulpa." 

Correap.-U.  f.  Zahnarzte,  1894. 
"An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Bac- 

terio- Pathology    of   the   Dental  Pulp." 

Cosmos,    1894;    Verhandl.   d.  Odontol. 

Qeaellack.,  1894.     (41  pages,  3  plates.) 
"Experiments  Relative  to  the  Form  in  which 

Arsenous  Acid  may  be  best  applied  for 

Deritalizing     Tooth-pulps."  Cosmos, 

1894. 

"Remarks  on  the  Communication  of  Dr. 
Rose."    Cosmos,  1894. 

"Deposits  upon  the  Teeth,  with  Special 
Reference  to  Green  and  Metallic  De- 
posits." Cosmos,  1894;  Corresp.-bl.  f. 
Zahnarzte,  1894.  (35  pages,  1  chromo- 
lith.  plate.) 

"Adaptability  of  Cohesive  and  Kon-eoheeive 

Golds  under  -Fresrare."     Ohio  Dmtal 

Journal,  1895. 
"Transparent  Zone  in  Decay  of  the  Teeth." 

Tran».  Odont.  8oc.  Great  Britain,  1896. 
"Lebrbueh    der    conservierenden  Z^nheil- 

kunde,"  1896.     (Second  ed.  1898.  462 

pages.) 

"Caries  of  an  Unerupted  Tooth."  Cosmos, 
^       1898;  Deut.  Monatstchr.  f.  Zahit&rete, 
1898. 

"Effect  of  Heat  on  Dentin."  Ohio  Dental 
Journal,  1899. 

"Some  Very  Rare  Cases  of  Gunshot  and 
Spear  Wounds  in  the  Tusks  of  Ele- 
phants."   Cosmos,  1899. 

"Das  Ftillen  der  Zahne  mit  Porzellan." 
Odontol.  Blatter,  1899. 

"Ueber  den  Bau  des  Molaren  von  Elephas 
Indicus."  Deut.  Monatasehr.  f.  Zakn- 
heilkunde, 1900. 

"Die  Bakterio-Pathologie  der  Zabnpulpa." 
Odontol.  Blotter,  1900. 

"On  Recurrent  (So-called  Secondary)  Caries 
of  the  Teeth,  with  Special  Reference  to 
the  Electrical  Theory."    Cosmos,  1900. 
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"Some  Recent  Contributions  to  the  Study  of 
Decay  of  the  Teeth."    Cosuos.  1900. 

"On  a  Pathogenic  Yeast-Fungua  Found  in 
the  Oral  Cavity."  Cosuos,  1900;  Joum. 
Brit.  DenttU  A-Modation,  1900. 

"On  Certain  Preparations  of  the  Jaws  and 
Teeth,  and  the  Methods  Employed  in 
Making  Them."    Cosuos,  1901. 

"A  Study  of  Some  Dental  Anomalies  with 
Reference  to  Ebumitis."    CosuoB,  1901. 

"Pathological  Processes  in  an  Unerapted 
Tooth."    Cosuos.  1901. 

"Disinfection  of  Dental  Instruments  by 
Means  of  Spirit  of  Soap."  Cosuos,  1901. 

"The  Presence  of  Bacterial  Plaques  on  the 
Surface  of  the  Teeth,  and  Their  Signifi- 
cance."   Cosuos,  1902. 

"Further  Experiments  Relating  to  the  Ques- 
tion of  Immunity."    Cosuos,  1003. 

"The  Question  of  the  Transparency  of  the 
Dentin."    Cosuos,  1003. 

"Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Immunity  in 
Its  Relation  to  Diseases  of  the  Mouth 
and  Teeth."   Cosuos,  1903. 

"Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Immunity  in 
Its  Relation  to  the  Diseases  of  the  Mouth 
and  Teeth."  Joum.  Brit.  Dental  Amo- 
ciation,  1903. 

"A  Study  of  Certain  Questions  Relating  to 
the  Pathology  of  the  Teeth."  Cosuos, 
1004. 

"Disinfection  of  Dental  Instruments  with 
Formaldebyd."    Cosuos,  1904. 

"Notes  on  the  Erosion  of  the  Teeth."  Cos- 
uos, 1004. 

"Further  Experiments  Relating  to  the  Ques- 
tion of  Immunity."  Joum.  Brit.  Dental 
A Mociaiiont  1 004. 

"Deficiency  of  Calcium  Salts  as  the  Chief 
Caufw  of  Caries."    COSMOS,  1905. 

"Preventive  Treatment  of  the  Teeth,  with 
Special  Reference  to  Silver  Nitrate." 
Cosuos,  1S05;  Joum.  Brit.  Dental  A«- 
sociation,  1905. 

"Pathological  Piocesaea  in  Extra-pral  Teeth." 
Cosuos,  1905. 


"New   Theories   Concerning  Decay  of  On 

Teeth."   Cosuos,  1906. 
"A  Study  of  Certain  Questions  Relating  to 

the  Pathology  of  the  Teeth."  CoeHoe, 

1905. 

"Symbiosis,  with  Particular  Referaux  to  tbe 
Bacteria  of  the  Alimentaiy  GuuL" 
Cosuos,  1906. 

"Experiments  and  Observations  on  tbe  Witt- 
ing of  Tooth  Tissue  Variously  Desif- 
Dated  as  Erosion,  Abrasion,  Cbemictl 
Abrasion,  Denudation,  etc."  Cosuos, 
1907. 

"Further  Investigationa  of  the  Subject  d 
Wasting."   UoBUoa,  1007. 


"In  Mehokiau"  Rssoumoss. 

The  following  resolntiotts  were  presented 

by  Ilofrat  Dr.  N.  S.  Jenkins  and  unaninKnuljr 
adopted  by  the  "W.  D.  Miller  Dental  Club." 
Berlin,  Germany,  at  a  special  meeting  Md 
August  6th: 

Whereaet  Oehdm  Medizinalrat  Profmor 
Dr.  WilloQgfal^  D.  Miller,  the  great  scien- 
tist and  beloved  friend  for  whom  our  ehb 
was  named,  has  bem  removed  t^y  destb; 
therefore, 

Resolveo,  That  in  oommon  with  sU  tbe 
members  of  our  profession  we  deeply  nonti 
OUT  irreparable  loss;  and 

Resolved,  That  as  we  were  united  to  him 
not  only  by  the  admiration  and  respect 
which  his  scientific  work  spontaneoiuly 
evolved,  but  also  by  the  ties  of  warm  personal 
friendship,  we  hereby  pledge  oandvn  to 
cherish  forever  the  memory  of  his  enunple, 
which  shall  inspire  us  to  higher  derodon  to 
our  profession,  to  broader  charity,  to  nobler 
living,  and  to  deeper  compassion  tovard  nf- 
fering  humanity,  vdiom  he  served  M  wdl  ami 
so  unselfishly. 

Geo.  O.  WeasTO,  Praidemt, 
E.  D.  Baabows,  Secretary. 
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1007.] 

JAKBSTOWV  DXiNTAIi  CON- 
YBNTIOK, 

TO  n  HEIO  AT 

Noxfttllc,  Ya^  Sept.  10-12,  lOOT. 


Committee  of  OrgamiKaiiiM. 
BuBTOi*  Ln  Thorpk,  305  N.  Gnad  xn^ 

St  Louis,  Mo.»  Okairman. 
Thos.  F.  Huthan,  AtlanU,  Ga.,  Tto*- 

cAainiMHt. 

F.  W.  Snrr,  800  E.  Once  st,  Richmond, 

Va.,  Treasurer. 
H.  Wood  Cakfbkll,  Suffolk,  Ta.,  Beoretarj/. 
R.  H.  Wauckb,  Korfolk,  Va. 
J.  £.  Chacs,  Oeala,  Fla. 
CuBnca  J.  GtenvBB,  Baltimore,  Ud. 


Thi  Jamestown  Dental  Convention  will  be 
kcld  in  a  apecially  equipped  building  on  the 
Exposition  groimds  which  was  built  for  the 
purpose  of  accommodating  this  convention. 
The  building  is  equipped  with  an  auditorium, 
eommittee  rooms,  and  ezeellant  facilities  for 
eondueting  dental  cllnios  and  for  holding  ex- 
hibits, and  all  «f  thes^  except  surgical  clin- 
ics, will  be  held  in  it.  The  entrance  Is  out- 
side of  the  grounds,  thus  saving  admission 
fee  to  enter  it;  access,  however,  to  the 
grounds  is  possible  without  leaving  the 
hall.  The  building  is  wired  with  both 
direct  and  alternating  current,  equipped  with 
mnning  water,  is  well  I^hted,  and  contains 
all  modem  conveniences,  thus  making  it  an 
ideal  oonventiMi  hall.  The  eidiibits  are  under 
the  management  of  Dr.  John  W.  Manning, 
Bank  of  Commerce  bldg.,  Norfolk,  Va.  To  him 
exhibitors  should  apply  at  once  for  space — 
price  per  foot  and  a  plan  of  the  hall  will  be 
sent  upon  request. 

To  expedite  the  work  before  the  general  ses- 
sions, M  resolutions,  motions,  and  routine 
business  must  first  be  submitted  to  the  Com- 


mittee on  Organizaticm,  who  at  the  proper 
time  will  present  them  to  the  general  body. 

The  clinics  at  the  convention  are  under  the 
supervision  and  direct  control  of  Dr.  O.  J. 
Grieves,  Park  and  Madison  ares.,  Baltimore, 
Md.  His  assistants  are  Drs.  Baskerville 
Bridgeforth,  Richmond,  Va^  £.  J.  Tucker, 
Roxboro,  N.  C,  Herbert  Johnson,  Maoon,  Ga., 
F.  A.  Bowles,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Joseph 
T.  Meadors,  Nashville,  Tenn.  The  prospects 
are  that  the  Jamestown  dinie  will  he  the 
largest  and  moat  complete  dental  clinic  ever 
held.  Assistant  clinic  chairmen  have  been 
ai^inted  in  each  state  in  tlie  Unicm  and 
near  countries,  viz,  Canada,  Mexico,  Cuba, 
and  Hawaii.  From  these  eome  repwta  ol 
the  enllstmoit  of  the  best  elinle  talait  ta 
their  respective  states  and  countries. 

Membership  ehainnen  have  been  appointed 
in  the  various  states  and  countries.  Names 
of  these  and  the  clinic  chairmen  are  given 
with  the  list  of  other  officers  in  this  issue  of 
tida  JonmaL  The  nismbenhip  eomnlttee  fa 
headed  1^  Dr.  F.  W.  StUT,  the  general  ehaii» 
man,  600  East  Grace  st,  Richmond,  Va.,  who 
reports  memberships  rapidly  ooming  in. 

The  hotel  headquarters  will  be  at  tixe  Inside 
Inn,  where  reascnable  rates  and  excellent  ac- 
eommodations  are  assured.  The  Inside  Inn 
gsnenmsly  offers  numerous  halls  and  eommitp 
tee  rooms  free  of  charge  to  the  various  college 
fratemitiss  and  alumni,  who  are  luTited  to 
hold  their  meetings  in  these  rooms.  (See 
eonunimicotion  as  to  hotel  accommodations 
printed  below,  also  prices  following  it) 

A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all 
ethical  dentiste  to  become  members  and  at- 
tend the  convention. 

The  membership  f«e  is  five  dollars,  whieh 
will  entitle  members  to  receive  a  bound  copy 
of  the  proceedings.  A  half-rate — $2.S0 — is 
made  to  bona  fide  dental  students  upon  cer- 
tificates from  the  deans  of  their  colleges,  and 
when  presented  to  the  state  chairman  of  the 
Uembership  Committee  for  indorsement  and 
aeeeptance  will  entitle  them  to  the  ti0d» 
and  prlviteges  of  the  convention. 
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Dr.  E.  F.  Beadles  was  elected  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Organization  in  February  to  go 
to  Europe  and  axtmd  a  cordial  invitation  to 
the  dental  toeietiea  and  individual  dentista 
to  attend  the  oonvention. 

SPECIAL  ItOtlCE  TO  CtlNICIANS. 

The  membership  fee  includes  a  copy  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  convention  in  bound  form, 
but  to  insure  representation  clinicians  must 
fumisb  the  chairman  of  Clinic  Committee 
with  a  detailed  description  of  their  respeo* 
tive  demonstrations. 


Hotel  Aeeommodatloaa. 

[Oommunication  from  the  Virginia  memhen 
of  the  Committee  of  Organisation.] 

NoBFOLK,  Va,,  June  24,  1907. 
To  THE  Editob  or  THE  Dbntai.  Cosmos: 

Sir, — In  view  of  the  statements  that  have 
gone  out  in  relation  to  the  lack  of  accommo- 
dation and  high  hotel  charges  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Jamestown  Exposition,  we,  the  Vir- 
ginia members  of  the  Organization  Committee 
of  the  JMonestown  Dental  Convention,  deem  it 
wise  to  make  a  formal  statement  of  the  aitu- 
atiw,  that  the  member*  of  the  profasaion  who 
oontemplate  attending  the  Convention  at  the 
Jamestown  Exposition,  Norfolk,  Va.,  Septem- 
ber 10-12,  1907,  may  not  be  misled  or  deterred 
in  their  purpose: 

While  at  this  time  the  Exposition  is  not 
entirely  completed,  it  presents  a  very  attract- 
ive appearance  and  ia  well  worth  aeeing,  and 
by  the  date  set  for  the  convention  it  will  not 
only  be  fully  completed  but  will  be  at  the  very 
height  of  its  perfection. 

Aside  from  any  attraction  that  is  offered 
by  the  Exposition,  the  assembling  in  Hamp- 
ton  Roads  of  the  fleets  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  is  amply  worth  the  trip  to  the  James- 
town Exposition. 

The  Jamestown  Ezpoaition  grounds  are  not 
located  in  any  one  city  but  are  nearly  equi- 
distant from  the  tidewater  cities  of  Norfolk, 
Portsmouth,  Newport  News,  Hampton,  and 
Old  Foint  Comfort,  and  within  tiiirty  min- 
utes* ride  by  rail  or  water  of  ai^  one  of 
them. 

The  hotels  and  cottages  of  the  summer 
resorts  of  Bndcroe  Beach,  Ocean  View,  WU- 


loughby  Beach,  Cape  Heniy,  and  Vir^aia 
Beach  will  be  utilized  for  the  aooommoda- 
tion  of  visitors. 

The  svburba  of  Norfollc,  FortunoDtii,  and 
Newport  News — such  aa  West  Norfolk,  Port 
Norfolk,  South  Norfolk,  Berkley,  Riverside. 
River  View,  Edgewater,  Lambert's  Point,  and 
Parke  Place — ^have  many  comfortable  faoBm 
that  will  be  open  to  receive  guests,  and  are 
all  well  eonnected  with  electric  lines  of  street 
railway  to  points  of  departure  for  the  En^ 
sition  grounds. 

We  append  a  list  of  aome  of  the  toading 
hotels  and  thdr  ratea  per  day.  In  order  to 
secure  these  rates  it  will  be  necessaiy  to 
make  reservations  not  later  than  Angnst  15th. 

The  Inside  Inn,  with  a  capacity  of  3000 
persons,  will  be  the  official  headquarters  of 
the  convention.  The  following  are  the  ntes 
of  the  Inside  Inn: 

ncsm  HTN. 

European  plan,  without  bath,  two  penoDS 
in  a  room,  which  includes  breakfast,  priri- 
leges  of  the  inn,  and  admission  to  the  gnraadi 
after  the  guest  has  r^stered  at  the  bold, 
$2.60  per  day  for  each  person.  If  romi  ii 
occupied  by  only  one  person,  the  rate  is  |3i0 
per  day.  American  plan,  without  bath,  t*o 
persons  in  a  room,  which  includes  breakfut, 
privileges  of  the  inn,  luncheon,  and  our  11.00 
evening  table  d'hSte  dinner  with  wine,  admia- 
aion  to  the  ground*  after  the  guest  has  nt 
istered  at  the  hotel.  $SJM>  per  day  fbr  esdi 
person.  If  room  be  oceupied  by  only  oh 
person,  the  rato  ts  $4.50. 

The  rates  for  rooms  fronting  the  sea,  or 
the  sea  and  pine  grove:  American  pUn.  f 
room  be  occupied  by  only  one  person  the  r»tt 
will  be  $6.00  per  day.  If  room  be  oeeupieil 
two  persons  the  rate  is  $8.00  for  the  tm. 
American  plan,  with  bath  and  toilet,  t8i> 
per  day  for  ime  person  in  a  room,  if  nom  b 
oceupied  by  two  persons  the  rale  is  |IOM 
for  the  two. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  ci  Norioft 
and  Portsmouth  hotels: 

ROBTOLK. 

Algonqtiin  Hotel,  Qranby  st  and  CoUep 
place,  $1.00  per  day  and  up. 

Atlantic  Hotel,  Main  and  Oranhy  ita,  (1^ 
per  day  and  up. 
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Colonial  Hotel,  202  Oranby  st.,  $1.00  per 
6mj  and  up. 

Hotel  Fairfax,  City  Hall  ave.  and  Randolph 
•t.,  91.60  per  day  and  up. 

The  Ifottticello,  City  Hall  an.  and  Granby 
■t.,  $1.60  per  day  and  up. 

GladBtone  Hotel,  Blaln  and  Nebraska  sta., 
91.00  per  day  and  up. 

Haddington  Hotel,  Oranby  at.  and  (^ty 
Hall  ave.,  $1.00  to  $3.00  per  day. 

Hotel  Savoy,  Oranby  at  and  City  Hall  an.* 
91.00  to  93.00  per  day. 

Carolina  Hotel,  Atlantic  and  nnme  sts., 
91.00  per  day  and  up. 

St.  Denia  Hotd,  Main  at.  and  Roanoke 
ave.,  91-00  per  day  and  up. 

Terminal  Hotel,  Plume  and  Atlantic  sta., 
91.00  per  day  and  up. 

Henry  Seelinger,  39-41  City  Hall  ave. 

Lynnhaven  Hotel,  Freemason  and  Granby 
ata.,  $2.60  per  day  and  up. 

Union  Hotel,  3fi  Brewer  et,  90.60  per  day 
and  up. 

Stag  HoUU. 

The  Lee  Stag  Hotel,  97  Bank  st.,  91-00  per 
day  and  up. 

McDonalds,  Main  st.  and  Commercial  Place, 
$1.00  per  day  and  up. 

Victoria,  359-361  Main  st,  fl.60  per  day 
and  up. 

Henry  Seelinger,  39-41  City  Hall  ave. 

rOSTSUODTH. 

Hotel  Monroe.  Court  and  Hig^  ata.,  91.00 
per  day  and  up. 

Hotel  Fairfax,  Crawford  and  High  sta., 
11.00  per  day  and  up. 

Pearson  Hotel,  Hl^  and  Water  sta.,  91.25 
per  day  and  up. 

In  addition  to  the  hotels  named,  there  are 
hundreds  of  private  boarding-bouaes  and 
rotnning-houses,  at  which  visitors  may  secure 
Meommodations  at  reasonable  rates. 

Tours  Teiy  truly, 

R.  H.  WAI.KXB,  Norfolk,  Va. 
F.  W.  Stiff,  Richmond,  Va. 
H.  W.  Cahfbell,  Sec'y, 

Organization  Committee. 


FrogTa.ni. 
TUESDAY,  Septemher  lOtK. 

9.30  A.V. 

Meeting  called  to  order  by  the  chainnan 
of  the  Committee  of  OiKanixation,  Dr.  Buc^ 
ton  Lee  Thorpe,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Invocation — Rev.  Dr.  C.  L.  Bane,  pastor 
Memorial  M.  E.  Church,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Address  of  welcome — Hon.  Harry  St. 
George  Tucker,  president  of  the  Jamestown 
Exposition. 

Address  of  welcome  in  behalf  of  the  profes- 
sion of  Virginia — Dr.  Joseph  W.  EggleaUm, 
Richmond,  Va. 

Address  of  welcome— Dr.  Edward  Eggles- 
ton,  Richmond,  Va.,  president  of  the  Virginia 
State  Dental  Association. 

Address  of  welcome — Dr.  W.  0.  Mason, 
Tampa,  Fla.,  president  Southern  Branch, 
N.  D.  A. 

Address  of  welcome  in  behalf  of  the  profes- 
sion of  the  South— Dr.  J.  Y.  Crawford,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Response  to  addresses  of  welcome— Dr.  J. 

D.  Patterson,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Address  by  the  president— Dr.  V.  E.  Turner, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

2.30  p.if. 

Clinics  in  Convention  Halt.  Dr.  Clarence 
J.  Grieves,  chairman,  Baltimore,  Md. 

8  pjf. 

Smoker  at  Inside  Inn.  Dr.  B.  Holly 
Smith,  chainnan,  Baltimore,  Md. 


[Transportation  rates  will  be  found  on  page 
1022.] 


WEDNESDAY,  September  Uth. 
0.30  A.H. 

Illustrated  lecture— Dr.  F.  T.  Van  Woert, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.:  "Is  the  Cemented  FiUing 
the  Filling  of  the  Future!" 

Discussion  opened  by  Drs,  Wm.  K.  Slater, 
Knoxville,  Tenn..  and  Craig  M.  Work,  Ot- 
tumwa,  Iowa. 

n  A.M. 

Illustrated  lecture— Dr.  Chas.  L.  Alexander, 
Charlotte,  N.  C:    "Gold  Inlays." 

Discussion  opened  by  Drs.  H.  H.  Jdinson, 
Macon,  Ga.,  and  J.  G.  Fife,  Dallas,  Tex. 
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2.30  P.M. 
Clinics  in  Convention  Hall. 

9.30  A.11. 

Illustrated  lecture— Dr.  R.  Ottolengui,  New 
York,  N.  Y.:  "TIm  Purposes  and  Acoomplish- 
ments  of  Modem  Orthodontia.*' 

Discussion  opened  bj  Drs.  W:  O.  Talbot, 
New  Orleans,  La.,  and  Henry  W.  Morgan, 
Xashville,  Tenn. 


TBDB8DAT,.  September  IZth. 

9.30  A.H. 
Clinics  in  CoiiTenti<Hi  Hall. 

2.30  p.ic. 

Special  clinical  lecture  and  demonstration 
—Dr.  Wm.  H.  Taggart,  Chicago,  lU.:  "Cast 
Gold  Inlays,  Bridges,  and  Plates." 

Discussion  opened  by  Drs.  J.  H.  Lorenz,  At- 
lanta, Ga.>  and  L.  £.  Custer,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

8  P.U. 

Entertainment  to  members  and  guests  of 
the  convention,  by  the  Virginia  State  Dental 
Association,  under  the  chairmanship  of  its 
president.  Dr.  Edward  Eggleston,  Richmond, 
Va. 

Adjournment. 


The  following  oiBcen  have  been  elected  1^^ 
the  Committee  of  Organization: 

Honotxtry  President— Ht.  J.  Y.  Crawford, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Pre»Ml«n*— Dr.  V.  E.  Turner,  Ralei^,  N.  0. 

Firat  Vice-president — Dr.  B.  Holly  Smith, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

8eeretarjf-g&neral — Dr.  Geo.  F.  Kesses^ 
Richmond,  Va. 

Treomwer— Dr.  Mark  F.  Finliiy,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

ChMrman  of  General  Clinic  Commt((e»— 
Clarence  J.  Grieves,  Parte  and  Hadison  avea., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Chairman  of  Otneral  Membership  Com- 
mittee—F.  W.  SUff,  Richmond,  Va. 

Vioe-presidents — Chas.  L.  Alexander,  Char- 
lotte N.  0.  R.  R.  Andrmns,  Cambridge, 
Mass.    Waldo  E.  Boardman,  Boston,  Masa. 


Wm.  M.  Bebb,  Los  Angela,  Cal.  O.  V.  Blade, 
Chicago,  111.  Edwin  C.  Blaisddl,  Ports- 
month,  N.  H.  F.  A.  Blanehard,  Msito- 
ville.  La.  George  W.  Boynton,  Wsih- 
fngton,  D.  C  Truman  W.  Brophy,  Chi- 
eagi^  lU.  G«o.  V.  1.  Brown,  MihrankM,  Wis. 
H.  J.  Bnrkhart,  BatavU,  N.  Y.  Chas.  S. 
Bntler,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Wm.  Csrr,  Ne« 
York,  N.  Y.  Arthur  W.  Chance,  Port- 
land, Ore.  Norris  R.  Cox,  Portland,  Ok. 
Wm.  Crenshaw,  Atlanta,  Oa.  W.  A  Cod- 
worth,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  L.  E.  Caster,  Day- 
ton, Ohio.  W.  G.  Dalrymple,  Ogden,  Mo. 
Edwin  T.  Darby,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  John  W. 
David,  Corsieana,  Tsx.  A.  J.  Dart^,  Baao- 
lulu,  Hawaii.  Max  M.  Eble,  Louisrilla,  Ky. 
Edward  Eggleston,  Richmond,  Va.  L.  a  & 
kins,  St.  Augustine,  Fla.  W.  Leon  Elle^ 
beck.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  W.  W. 
Evana,  Washington,  D.  C.  J.  Falero,  City  si 
Mexico.  Mex.  Geo.  L.  Field,  Detrtnt,  Ifieh. 
Rieardo  Figueroa,  City  of  Mexico,  Hex.  B. 
D.  Griffis,  Paris,  Tex.  Chas.  L.  Gunn,  Gads- 
den, Ala.  J.  A.  Hall,  ColUnnUle,  Ala.  T.)L 
Hampton,  Helena,  Mont.  Geo.  Edwin  Host, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  Chas.  F.  Irwin,  Vancoo- 
ver,  Washington.  8.  H.  Johns,  Wilmingtos, 
Del.  H.  H.  Johnson,  Macon,  Ga.  8.  F. 
Kemp,  Key  West,  Fla.  H.  F.  King,  Fremoat, 
N.  H.  D.  O.  M.  LeCron,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Wil- 
bur F.  Liteh,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Gea  X. 
Longeway,  Gt  Falls,  Mont.  A.  A.  UeClsaa- 
han.  Springfield,  Tenn.  T.  T.  MeCUnsbsn, 
Kashrille,  Tenn.  A.  C.  McCurdy,TowB(Hi,Mi 
L.  B.  McLaurin,  Natchez,  Miss.  Junes 
McManus,  Hartford,  Conn.  D.  J.  McMiUen, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  W.  G.  Mas<Hi,  Tampa,  FU- 
Ohaa.  A.  Meeker,  Newark,  N.  J.  A.  S.  Hfr 
lendy,  KnozviUe,  Tenn.  T.  M.  Milan,  Litth 
Roek,  Ark.  J.  H.  E.  Milhouk,  Blackrillik 
S.  C.  W.  D.  Miller,  Berlin,  Ger.  Geo.  E. 
Mitchell,  Haverhill,  Masa.  T.  T.  Mooie,  Os- 
lumbia,  S.  C.  Garrett  Newkirk,  Fassdot, 
Cal.  L.  G.  Noel,  Nashville,  Tenn.  W.  E. 
Norris,  Charlottesville,  Va.  J.  B.  Odwree, 
Shelby,  N.  a  R.  Ottolengui,  New  York,  K.  T. 
F.  A.  Shotwell,  Rogeraville,  Tenn.  J.  0.  Fst- 
terson,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  A.  H.  Fed^  Chi- 
cago, HI.  R.  W.  Quarles,  Van  Buien,  AiIl 
H.  C.  Register,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  D.  N.  Kost, 
Washingtim,  D.  C.  R.  M.  Sanger,  Onsg^ 
N.  J.  A.  O.  Seari,  Owatonna,  Minn.  AltM 
H.  Thompson,  Top^  Kaos.  Pitt  &  Tamt, 
Belton,  Tex.    Geo.  8.  Vann,  Gadsden,  Alt- 
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F.  T.  Van  Wo«rt,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Andmu 

G.  Weber,  Havanft,  Cuba.  E.  E.  Wedelstaedt* 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  Geo.  H.  WUwni»  Glmland, 
Ohio.  John  E.  Woodward,  New  Orleani,  La. 
C.  M.  Work,  Ottnmwa,  Iowa. 

CItalM. 

Qeneral  Olinio  Committee.  Clarence  J. 
Grieves  (chairman),  Park  and  Madiaon  avea., 
Baltimore,  Md.  Baakerrille  Bridgeforth, 
Richmond,  Va.   E.  J.  Tucker,  Roxboro,  K.  C. 

H.  Herbert  Johnson,  Macon,  Ga.  F.  A. 
Bowles.  Washington,  D.  C.  Jos^h  T.  Mead- 
OTB,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

BTATB  CHAIBUER  FOB  CUNICS. 

Alabama.  L.  A.  Cnunly,  Hood  bldg.,  Bir- 
mingham. 

ArikoNtot.  CluML  Biehudaon,  FayetterUle. 

Cal^ornia.  I^ank  L.  Piatt,  712  St^er  st, 
San  Frandsoo. 

Connecticut.  Chas.  Md&unu,  80  Pratt  st, 
Hartford.  « 

Colorado.  W.  B.  Sinton,  El  Paso  bldg., 
Colorado  Springs. 

Delaware.  O.  R.  Juries,  N«w  Century 
bldg.,  Wilmington. 

Diatriot  of  Columbia.  H.  J.  Allen,  303-04 
Colorado  bldg.,  Washington. 

Florida,   Carroll  H.  Frink.  Femandlna. 

Georgia.  A.  M.  Jackson,  Macon. 

Idaho.    J.  B.  Bums,  Payette. 

Indian  Twritory—S.  e!  Long,  South  Me- 
Alester. 

Indiana.  Oari  D.  Lucas,  Willonghl^  bldg., 
bidianapolis. 

lotoa.   C.  M.  Woric,  Ottumwa. 
Kansas.   Frank  O.  Hetrick,  Ottawa. 
Kentucky.    E.  D.  Rose,  Bowling  Green. 
Louisuuia.    Jules  J.  Sarrazin,  New  Or- 
leans. 

Maine.  H.  A.  Kellqr,  609  Congress  st, 
Portland. 

Marj/land.   George  E.  Hardy,  Baltimore. 

Michigan.  E.  B.  Spalding,  4  Adams  ave., 
West  Detroit. 

Maesaehusette.  C.  W.  Rodgera,  Dorchester. 

Mwnesota.  J.  W.  8.  Gallagher,  Wimma. 

Mississippi.   W.  R.  Wri^t,  Jackson. 

Missowi.  E.  P.  Damenm,  DeMenil  bldg;, 
St.  Louis. 

Montana.  Q.  E.  Longeway,  Great  Falls. 


Nebraska.  H.  A.  Shannon,  Lincoln. 
Tfetfoda.  J.  0.  Hennessy,  Reno. 
New  Hampshire.   John  W.  Worthen,  Con- 
cord. 

Vaw  Jers^,  C  W.  F.  l^lbrod^  B  8i^- 
brook  pUee,  Newnric 

JTev  7orft.  Wm.  Dwig^t  Tracy,  New  Yoric 

Worth  CaroUna.   J.  A.  Oorman,  AsherHl*. 

North  Dakota.  C.  L.  Rose,  Fargo. 

Ohio.  H.  C.  Brown,  185  E.  State  st.,  Co- 
lumbus. 

Oklahoma.   Theo.  P.  Bring^urst,  Shawnee. 
Oregon,   Arthur  W.  Chancy  Dekum  bldg., 
Portland. 

PeimsylvaMia.     H.   B.   IkFadden,  8605 

Hamilton  ave.,  Philadelphia. 

Rhode  Island.  Dennis  F.  Keef^  816  Butler 
Exchange,  Providence. 

South  Carolina.  Thomas  T.  Moor^  Jr., 
Columbia. 

Bouth  Dakota.   E.  S.  ONnI,  Canton. 

reimeitee.   A.  J.  Oottrell,  EnoxTille. 

Teaas,   John  W.  David,  Oorsieana. 
.  Utah.   William  Leon  Blleibeck,  21  Hooper 
bldg.,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Vermont.    E.  0.  Blaochard,  Randolph. 

Virginia.   R.  L.  Simpson,  Richmond. 

Washington,  G.  A.  Custer,  Ohapin  block, 
Seattle. 

West  Virginia.   F.  L.  Wright,  Wheeling; 
Wisconsin.   W.  A.  Codwortii,  Milwaukee. 
Mewioo.    J.  Falerc^  18  Taeuba,  (Mj  ot 

Mexico. 

Cuba.    Andres  G.  Wd>er,  Oorales .  1  Be- 
quina  Egido,  Havana. 
BawaU.  A.  J.  Deri^,  Hmolulu. 

General  Membership  Committee.  F.  W. 
Stiff  (chairman),  600  East  Grace  st.,  Rich- 
mond, Va.  A.  S.  Melendy,  EnoxvUle,  Tenn. 
Wm.  Crenshaw,  Atlanta,  M.  S.  Merchant, 
Mason  bldg.,  Houston,  Tex. 

BTA1C  CHAIBHIN  lOB  1UMBEB8BIP. 

Atobama.  C.  S.  Ounn,  Gadsden. 
Arkansas.  T.  M.  Milam,  Mann  bldg..  Little 

Rock. 

Califomia.   J.  Lormz  Pease,  Oaldand. 

Oonnectioui.  Frederick  T.  Murlless,  Jr., 
Windsor  Looks. 

Colorado.  Henry  F.  Hoftnan,  612  Cali- 
fomia bldg.,  Denver. 
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Delawon.    S.  H.  Johns,  Wilmiagton. 

Di»tHtst  of  Oohmhia.  Wm.  N.  Oogu, 
WuhingtoD. 

Florida.   F.  E.  Buck,  JaekBOnville. 

Oeorgio.   Walter  O.  Miller,  Augnata. 

Idaho.   J.  H.  Lewis,  Nes  Faroe. 

/WnoM.  Frederick  B.  Koye^  Stewart 
bldg.,  Chicago. 

Indiana,    Fred.  R.  Henshaw,  Middletown. 

Indian  Tmrntorj/,    J.  U.  Staplee,  Atcdn. 

Iowa.  F.  T.  Breene,  Iowa  City. 

Kanaaa,    F.  C.  Corey,  Oonneil  Orove. 

Kentucky.   A.  B.  Dizion,  Glasgow. 

Louitiatia.  C.  Victor  Vignes,  Maeheca 
bldg..  New  Orleans. 

Maine.   Will  S.  Payson,  Castine. 

MarjfUmd.  W.  G.  Foster.  9  West  Franklin 
st,  Baltimore^ 

MaMaohnuetU.  Waldo  E.  Boardman,  419 
Boylston  st.,  Boston. 

Mi€Mgan.  Albert  L.  LeQro,  £71  Woodward 
ave..  Detroit 

MimMOta.    James  E.  Weiriek,  St.  Paul. 

Mi*9is9ippi.  A.  E.  Tillman,  Vieksbuig. 

Mietouri.  D.  O.  H.  Le  Cron,  Mo.  Trust 
bldg.,  St  touis. 

Montana*  T.  M.  Hampton,  Hdens. 

Vow  Joney.  Alphonso  Irwin,  Camden. 

Vebraaka.   E.  H.  Bnisning,  Omaha. 

'Hmo  Hatnpshirt.  H.  P.  Baldwin,  Manches' 
tcr. 

Jfeto  York.  H.  Clay  Ferris,  1166  Dean  st, 
Brooklyn. 

Iforth  Carolina.   C.  A.  Bland,  Charlotte. 

Ohio.  L.  P.  Bethel,  Columbus. 

Oklakoma.    G.  L.  White,  Oklahoma  City. 

Oregon.   George  H.  Nottag^  Portland. 

Pennejflvania.  Howard  E.  Roberts,  1517 
Locust  flt,  Philadelphia. 

Rhode  Island.  Albert  L.  Midglsy,  312  But- 
ler Exchange  Providence. 

South  Carolina,  h.  P.  Dotterer,  Charles- 
ton. 

South  Dakota.    G.  W.  Collins,  Vermilion. 
Tennessee.    Justin  D.  Towner,  Memphis. 
Teaae.    Rufus  W,  Carroll,  Beaumont 
Vtah.   W.  G.  Dalrymple,  Ogden. 
Vermont.    K.  L.  Cleaves,  Montpelier. 
Virginia.    Wm.  Pilcher,  Petersburg. 
Wa»hin0on.    F.  J.  Shaw.  Burke  block, 
Seattle. 

Weat  Virginia.  Chas.  H.  Barilett,  Paricert* 

burg. 

WtsooMtn.   W.  H.  Mueller,  Madison. 


Uemoo.    Rieardo  Figneroa,  1  Osll*  ds 
Santo  Domingo  8,  Cify  of  Mexioo. 
Oanada.   Theodore  O.  Trigger,  St  Thonss, 

Ontario. 

HoMNiM.   E.  L.  Hutchinson,  HonolnlD. 

The  clinics  and  exhibits  at  the  Jamcston 
Convention  are  to  be  its  interesting  featans. 

MaawfMtuM  BzUUt. 

The  Committee  on  Manufactures  Exhibit 
— Dr.  John  Manning,  Norfolk,  Va.— will  show 
tho  latest  and  best  dental  instruments,  sppli- 
anoes,  machinery,  furniture^  and  materiali. 

Ortkodomtla  BxUMt. 

Dr.  Harry  E.  Kds^  (chairman),  Balti- 
more, Md.  The  Committee  on  Orthodontia 
exhibit  expect  to  have  displayed  at  the  Jsmes- 
town  Dental  Convention  the  best  and  mo«t 
complete  collection  obtainable  in  the  oonatijr, 
of  models  and  appliances  illustrating  the 
teeatment  of  the  various  classes  of  orthodim* 
tia  eases.  The  committee  also  hyes  to  hsT* 
exhibited  rare  and  valuable  collectiwu  Uhu- 
trative  of  the  progress  of  the  science  of  ortho- 
dontia from  its  beginning  down  to  the  present 
day,  thus  adding  an  historical  feature  to  the 
display.  The  rare  and  valuable  collection 
of  models  of  the  American  Socie^  of  Ortho- 
dontists has  alrea^been  secured,  and  several 
of  the  most  prominent  orthodontists  of  tbs 
country  have  promised  to  eontribnte.  In  sd- 
dition  to  this.  Dr.  R.  Ottolengui  will  nsd 
a  paper  before  the  general  body  on 
Purposes  and  Accomplishments  of  Modem 
Orthodontia,**  which  will  be  a  paper  reviewing 
and  comparing  the  best  in  all  methods  to  data 

SarclMl  OUsIa, 

Dr.  L.  M.  Gowardin  {chairmsn),  Rich- 
mond, Va.  Dr.  J.  Y.  Crawford,  NasbvOle, 
Tenn.  Dr.  A.  G.  Friedricbs,  Kew  Orleans, 
La. 

Under  this  head  a  number  of  important 
surgical  operations  of  the  mouth,  face,  and 
jaw  will  be  performed.  Among  the  well- 
launni  operators  who  have  signified  their 
intention  to  operate  are — Drs.  Truman  W. 
Brophy,  Chicago,  111.;  M.  L  Schamberft  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  W.  J.  Roe,  Fbitadelpbia,  Pi-; 
V.  P.  Blair,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  W.  A  BiTsn, 
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NuhTille,  Tenn.;  B.  G.  Oop«land,  Binning* 
ham,  Ala.;  Wm.  T.  Nioolaon,  Atlanta,  Oa. ; 
Fred  B.  Moorehead,  Chicago,  III.;  Randolph 
Winslow,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dr.  Schamberg  will  alao  give  an  exhibition 
of  the  X  ray  for  making  diagnosis,  and  a 
clinic  showing  its  diagnostic  value  in  oral 
snrgery. 

These  operations  will  be  performed  in  the 
operating  rooms  of  the  Norfolk  Protestant 
Hospital,  where  patients  will  be  cared  for 
following  the  operation. 

It  is  expected  that  patients  will  be  fur- 
nisbed  all  operators,  as  a  committee  has  been 
appointed  in  Norfolk  and  surrounding  towns 
for  this  purpose. 

L.  M.  CoWARDiN,  Chairman  Surreal  Clinic^ 
407  East  Main  st.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Committee  on  Comp«vatiTe  Odontolovy. 

Dr.  Wm.  Bebb  (chairman),  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.  Dr.  A.  H.  Thompson  (sec'y),  Topeka, 
Kansas. 

In  tbis  exhibit  there  will  be  about  two 
thousand  specimens  illustrating  comparative 
odontology,  together  with  a  number  of  path- 
ological specimens  showing  the  effects  of 
rickets,  actinomycosis,  etc.,  upon  the  teeth 
and  the  bones  of  the  face.  The  latter  are 
probably  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
collection. 

There  will  be  specimens  dissected  to  show 
the  attachment  and  the  developmmt,  others 
displaying  the  skin,  skull,  and  teeth  of  the 
Tarious  animals,  together  with  a  number  of 
extracted  teeth  of  mammals.  The  inverte- 
brates, fishes,  reptiles,  and  birds  wilt  be  rep- 
reaented  by  their  food-reducing  organs.  A 
number  of  human  skulls  will  be  displayed, 
together  with  a  collection  of  patliol<^oal 
human  teeth.  The  collecting,  preparation, 
and  mounting  of  tlie  specimens  of.  Dr.  Wm. 
Bebb,  all  of  which  work  has  been  dcme  by  the 
exhibitor,  is  a  feature  of  the  exhibit  which 
will  be  of  interest  to  many.  The  pathological 
specimens,  which  may  possibly  have  some 
bearing  upon  human  dental  pathology,  are 
the  most  interesting  part  of  the  collection 
to  the  average  dental  student,  and  in  this 
respect  the  Bebb  collection  is  unique  in  hav- 
ing a  larger  number  of  these  than  any  other, 
•o  far  as  known.  Those  that  Dr.  Bebb  col- 
lected himself  are  certainly  more  authentic 
than  any  which  might  be  obtained  from  a 
voi^  xuz. — 74 


eommereial  eoUeotor.  This  collection  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  Portland  Dental  Congress  and 
received  the  hearty  praise  of  all  those  who 
saw  it. 

Tke  U.  a.  Haval  Deatml  BzUklt. 

Dr.  Richard  Orady  (chairman),  Annapolis, 
Md. 

The  U.  S.  Naval  Dental  Exhibit  will  in- 
clude many  hundreds  of  charts  of  the  teeth 
of  young  men  from  sixteen  to  twenfy-fonr 
years  of  age  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
showing  at  a  glance,  and  far  more  Impres- 
sively than  printed  words  oould  ever  do, 
teeth  filled,  crowned,  treated,  extracted,  un- 
erupted,  irregular,  etc.;  also  the  size  of  cav- 
ity on  individual  surfaces  of  teeth;  also  kind 
of  filling,  or  crown  or  bridge. 

Hie  diaracter  of  the  work,  if  gold,  is  des- 
ignated with  gold  paint;  if  amalgam,  with 
aluminum  painL  Much  valuable  informa- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  memoranda  of  any- 
thing of  special  importance,  malformation 
and  malposition  of  teeth  and  jaws,  mechan- 
ical injuries  to  teeth  and  jaws,  polypijs  of 
pulp,  pyorrhea,  erosions,  stains,  reflex  pains, 
regulating  appliances,  painful  and  difflenlt 
eruption  of  third  molars,  etc.  Hie  records, 
showing  where  caries  is  localized,  extend  over 
a  period  of  years,  and  it  is  hoped  that  some 
day  this  store  of  recorded  dental  knowledge 
witl  be  tabulated,  and  the  result  of  observa- 
tion and  study  brought  before  the  profession 
as  scientific  questions  for  consideration  and 
interpretation.  While  the  eharte  are  simple 
ofBeial  records  of  the  pecnliariUes  of  the 
teeth  and  of  the  operations  performed  upon 
them,  yet  they  have  furnished  reliable  evi- 
dence in  several  cases  of  drowning,  as  the 
teeth  maintained  their  features  and  pecu- 
liarities when  other  external  signs  were  want- 
ing in  establishing  personal  identity.  A  sum- 
mary of  the  relative  frequency  of  dental  ca- 
ries after  sixteen  years  of  age  (and  before, 
in  permanent  teeth)  with  number  of  teeth 
present,  fillings,  crowns,  and  bridges  will  also 
be  exhibited. 

ConuBittee  on  Dental  History. 

Dr.  Wm.  H.  Trueman  (chairman),  Phila- 
delphia, Fa.  Dr.  Chas.  MeMamis  (see>), 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Tbis  exhibit  will  show  a  collection  of  pho- 
tographs, early  certificates  and  diplomas,  por- 
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traita  of  distingubhed  praeUtionere,  ooUeo- 
tions  of  ancieBti  dental  inatrunienti,  and  speei- 
mens  of  dental  prosthetic  akUl>  porcelain 
work,  etc.;  a  photograph  of  Utle-pagea  of 
early  American  dental  literature,  books  and 
journals,  etc.  The  Committee  on  History  will 
also  prepare  a  report  on  the  contrihution  of 
pioneer  southern  dentists,  and  of  dental  col- 
leges and  societies  of  the  southern  states. 
This  will  be  published  in  the  proceedings. 
For  further  information  address 

H.  W.  Cahpbku:.,  fiec*y,  Suffolk.  Va. 

TrajMportmtldB  RktCB. 

The  following  rates  to  the  Exposition  have 
been  made  by  the  transportation  lines  t  Sea- 
son tickets,  80  per  cent  of  double  one  way; 
sixty-day  ticket,  one  and  one-third  fare  plus 
25  cents;  ten-day  ticket,  one  and  one-third 
fare  plus  92.25.  These  rates  will  probably 
be  lessened,  or,  if  not,  there  are  likely  to  be 
special  excursions  from  all  parts  of  the  eon- 
try  and  Canada  at  low  rates. 

The  following  places  of  interest  can  be 
Tisiifed  as  aide  tarips:  Junestown  Island, 
$1.00;  YOEkbown,  $1.00;  Williamsburg,  $1.95; 
Washington,  $3.60;  Baltimore,  $6.00;  New 
York  (Old  Dominion  Steamship  Co.),  $13.00 
round  trip ;  Philadelphia,  by  rail,  $8.00  round 
trip;  Richmond,  $3.60  round  trip. 

Several  watering  places  are  within  a  few 
minutes*  ride  of  Norfolk  and  the  Exposition 
grounds. 

For  further  informati(m  address  Committee 
on  Transportation,  Jamestown  Dental  Con- 
vention :  J.  Lewis  Walker,  A.  Allison  Stores, 
W.  M.  Stuigis,  Norfolk,  Va. 

H.  Wood  Gaicfbbll,  Betfff  Committer 
on  Organveation,  Suffolk,  Va, 


VIRGINIA  STATE  DBNTAIi 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  Virginia  State  Dental  Asaociation 
wilt  hold  its  annual  meeting  September  9, 
1907,  at  the  Inside  Inn,  Jamestown  Exposi- 
tion. There  will  be  only  a  short  session,  as 
the  activities  of  our  members  are  being 
merged  with  those  of  the  Jamestown  Dental 
Convention.  This  will  be  strictly  a  busi- 
ness meeting;  no  committees  will  be  ap- 
pointed, and  no  work  done  other  than  certain 


important  matters  of  buuneas,  wbiA  wOl  be 
designated  later  in  a  oinmlar  letter  to  be 
issued  to  each  member. 

W.  H.  PKiMom,  Ant.  Cor.  fletr'y, 
Hamptca,  Vs. 


NORTHSBN  IOWA  DENTAL 

SOCIBTT. 

The  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  Uw 
Northern  Iowa  Dental  Society  will  be  held  in 
Sioux  City,  Iowa,  September  4,  5,  and  6, 
1907. 

H.  P.  Whitb,  Sec'y, 
Sionx  City,  Iowa. 


THIRD,    FOURTH,   AND  FIVTH 
DISTRICT  (N.  T.)  DENTAL 
SOCIETIES. 

Jonrr  MnEirao. 

These  will  be  a  joint  meeting  of  tbt 
Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  District  DenUI 
cicties  of  the  State  of  New  York  held  ii 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  on  October  15  and  16. 
1907,  at  Red  Men's  Hall. 

A.  S.  Moore,  Sec'jf  Fourth  Dist., 
159  Jay  st.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


IIiIiINOIS  BOARD  OF  EXAM- 
INERS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State 
Board  of  Dental  Examiners  for  the  examiu- 
tion  of  applicants  for  a  license  to  prsctiec 
dentistry  in  the  state  of  Illinois  will  be  hdd 
in  Chicago,  at  the  College  of  Dentistry,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  northwest  comer  ol 
Honore  and  Harrison  sts.,  beginning  MondiT, 
November  4.  1907.  at  9  a.u. 

Applicants  must  be  in  possession  of  Ibe 
following  requirements  in  order  to  be  eUgiUe 
to  take  the  examination : '  ( 1 )  Any  pnaoa 
who  has  been  engaged  in  the  actual,  fcgsl, 
and  lawful  practice  of  dentistry  or  dental 
surgery  in  some  other  state  or  country  for 
five  consecutive  years  just  prior  to  aj^lks- 
tioi>;  or  (2)  is  a  graduate  of  and  hu  s 
ciiploma  from  the  faculty  of  a  reputable  den- 
tal college,  school,  or  dental  department  of  a 
reputable  university,  or  (3)  is  a  gtadusteof 
and  has  a  diploma  from  the  faculty  of  a 
reputable  medical  college  or  medical  depait- 
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ment  of  a  rqnitable  university,  and  possesaea 
the  necessary  qualifications  prescribed  by  the 
board. 

,  Candidates  will  be  furnished  with  proper 
blanks  and  such  other  information  as  is 
necessary,  on  application  to  the  secretary. 
All  applications  must  be  filed  with  the  sec- 
retary five  days  prior  to  the  date  of  examina- 
tion. The  examination  fee  of  twenty  ($20) 
dollars,  with  the  additional  fee  of  five  ($5) 
dollars  for  a  license,  must  accompany  the  ap- 
plication. 

Address  all  communications  to 

J.  G.  RriD,  aec% 
12M  Tmde  bidg.,  Chicago,  111. 


ABIZONA  BOARD  OF  EXAU- 

The  Board  of  Dental  Examiners  of  Ari- 
zona will  meet  at  Phienix,  Ariz.,  November 
11,  12,  and  13,  1907,  for  the  purpose  of  hold- 
ing examinations.  The  fee — twenty-five  dol- 
lars— should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary 
twenty  days  before  date  of  the  meeting. 
For  further  information,  address 

J.  Habvey  BuilN,  Sec'y. 
Box  524,  Prescott,  Ariz. 


kobthkastbrm;  dbntal 
association. 

The  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Northeastern  Dental  Assoeiatfon  will  be  held 
In  the  city  of  Portland,  Me.,  at  the  Hotel 
Lafayette.  October  16,  17.  and  18,  1907. 
Preparations  are  being  made  for  a  valuable 
and  instructive  meeting. 

EnoAB  O.  KlKSHAN.  Seo'i/i 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


KOTICB  FROM  N.  D.  A.  COMMIT- 

TKB  ON  TBK  HISTORY  OF 

DENTISTRY. 

Sooif  after  the  Buffalo  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Dental  Assoeiation  in  1005,  this  com- 
mittee announced,  through  the  dental  jour- 
nals and  otherwise,  the  exceptional  oppor- 
tunity which  had  made  it  possible  to  place 
before  the  dental  profession  a  comprehensive 
history  of  dentistry  from  the  earliest  times 
dotni  to  the  early  days  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 


tury. Dr.  Vineenzo  Querini  of  Naples,  Italy, 
well  known  as  a  dental  historian  and  arche- 
ologist,  had  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the 
committee  the  result  of  his  labors  in  the 
field  of  dental  history,  which  has  formed  a 
large  and  important  part  of  his  Ufe-work. 
«  It  was  the  desire  of  the  distinguished  au- 
thor to  bring  out  this  book  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  National  Dental  Association  as  s 
material  expression  of  his  appreciation  of  the 
contributions  which  America  had  made  to  the 
progress  of  dentistry  as  a  profession. 

Upon  recnnmendation  of  the  Gommittee  on 
History,  the  National  Dental  Association  for- 
mally accepted  this  trust,  and  pledged  iti 
moral  support  to  the  enterprise  of  securing  as 
soon  as  possible  the  publication  of  the  work 
of  Dr.  Guerini. 

By  the  aid  of  announcements  in  the  jour- 
nals, by  personal  solicitation,  and  direct  ap- 
peal by  circulars,  etc.,  the  present  total  num- 
ber of  subscriptions  received  by  the  traisurer 
is  600,  leaving  200  yet  to  he  obtained  before 
the  work  of  publicBti<m  can  be  begun. 

The  committee  asks  that  all  who  have  not 
yet  subscribed  will  do  so  at  once.  Surely 
there  are  enough  men  in  our  profession  who 
are  interested  In  its  history,  and  willing  to  de- 
vote five  dollars  to  the  securing  of  such  an 
historical  record  as  has  never  heretofore  been 
attempted.  The  matter  is  ready  to  put  in 
type,  and  the  book  can  and  will  be  rapidly  put 
through  the  press  just  as  soon  as  the  amount 
necessary  to  accomplish  that  end  is  available 
for  use  by  the  committee. 

Send  your  subscription  without  further  de- 
lay to  Dr.  Chas.  S.  BimcB,  treaaurer,  "The 
Frontenac,"  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Speak  of  the  mat- 
ter favorably  to  your  colleagues  and  induce 
them  to  do  likewise,  so  that  this  mueh-desirvd 
object  may  be  consummated  without  any  un- 
due delay. 

Edwabd  C.  Kibk,  Philadelphia. 

Wh.  H.  Tbuehan,  Philadelphia. 

GoBDON  Wnm,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

H.  L.  Ambur,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Ja8.  MoMaitvb,  Hartford.  Conn. 

J.  Y.  Cbawfobd,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

A.  H.  Fuller,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

S.  A  Fbebhan,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

W.  E.  BoAUDHAK,  Boston,  Mass. 

CnABLKS  8.  Butler.  BulTalo,  N.  Y. 
BuBTON  Lee  Tuokte,  Be&y,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
Chas.  McManvs,  VWrnan,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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NATIOlTAIi  DKKTAIi  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

OmCEBB  FOB  1907-08. 

At  the  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Dental  Association,  held  in  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.,  July  31,  1907,  the  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
Wm.  H.  Carr,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  president; 
Wilbur  F.  Litch,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  vice- 
president  for  the  East;  J.  F.  Gray,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  vice-president  for  the  South;  Alfred 
Owre,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  vice-president  for 
the  West;  Burton  Lee  Thorpe,  St.  Ijouis,  Mo., 
corresponding  secretary ;  Chas.  S,  Butler, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  recording  secretary;  A.  S. 
Melendy,  Enoxville,  Tenn.,  Treasurer.  Exec- 
utive Committee  (new  members) — L.  Meis- 
burger,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  F.  B.  Kremer,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.  J  M.  F.  Fintey,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Executive  Council— H.  J.  Burkhart, 
chairman,  Batavia,  N.  Y. ;  J.  Y.  Crawford, 
Nashville,  Tenn.;  A.  H.  Peck,  Chicago,  111.; 


F.  O.  Hetriek,  Ottawa,  Kansas;  B.  Holly 
Smith,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in  Boston. 
Mass.,  1908. 

BinnoH  Lee  Thorpe,  Cor.  Sec*;. 


MAINB  DBNTAIi  SOCIETY. 

Otficebs  tw  1907-08. 
At  the  forty-second  annual  meeting  of  tbe 
Maine  Dental  Society,  held  at  Rockland  July 
16,  17,  and  18,  1007,  the  following  offiem 
were  elected:  W.  S.  Miller,  Fairfield,  presi- 
dent; W.  R.  Bibber,  E^tport,  vice-president; 
H.  A.  Kelley,  Portland,  secretary;  E.  J- 
Roberts,  Augusta,  treasuier;  D.  W.  Felknn. 
Portland,  librarian.  Executive  Conunittee— 
F.  H.  Mead,  Bangor,  chairmtm;  E  P.  BIi&- 
chard,  Portland;  J.  P.  Lancaster,  Msdioa; 
E.  L.  Hall,  Augusta;  L  E.  Pendleton,  Lewis- 
ton. 


DNITED  STATES  PATENTS 

PBBTAINIKOOa  APPLIOABLB  TO  DBNTI8TST 

ISSUED  BURIKO  JULY  1907. 


July  2. 

No.  858,827,  to  Jos.  Rauspebge^b.  Method  of 
securing  dowel  pins  in  artificial  ieeth. 

No.  858,828,  to  Jos.  Rauspbbqer.  Artificial 
tooth. 

No.  858,014,  to  G.  H.  Sbaknon.  Dental 
mallet. 

Jvly  9. 

No.  859,335,  to  Jos.  Rauspebqeb.  Method 
of  fastening  pins  in  artificial  teeth. 

July  16. 

No.  800,107,  to  T.  Reminqeb.    Tooth  brush. 
No,  860,394,  to  N.  Levin.    Revolving  tooth- 
brush. 

No.  8^,435,  to  T.  H.  Bakqs.  Tooth-brush. 
No.  860,476,  to  J.  W.  Horheb.  Inhaler. 


No.  860,027,  to  J.  A  CboRBuun.  Toolt 
brush. 

No.  860,665,  to  W.  C.  MmDAtlOH.  Dottl 
syringe  attachment. 

No.  860,840,  to  G.  Stbassbubger.  Tootb- 
brush. 

July  SO. 

No.  861,270,  to  H.  L.  CBumnDH.^.  Pneu- 
matic dental  cement  injector. 

No.  861,356,  to  RoBEBT  Bugheeui.  Moatb- 
wedge. 

No.  861,698.  to  I.  S.  MoBOOvm.  Waxleis 
flask. 

No.  861,744,  to  A.  L.  Mabsh.   Electric  muf- 

fie-fumaee. 
No.  861,874,  to  B.  H.  Macy.  Oentimeter. 
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THE  DXGBNBRATIOK  OF  TISSUB,  WITH  SFECIAIj  RBFBBBNCB 
TO  THE  OBAIi  MUCOUS  MBMBBANB. 


Br  OBO.  W.  COOK,  O.D.8.,  CSilcaso,  lUL, 
PBOFX880K  OF  PATHOLOGY  AND  THUAPIDTICS,  COLLBOE  OF  DIMTIBTKY,  USIVKR8ITY  OP  ILLIMOIB. 


(Bead  at  the  thirty-ninUi  annnal  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Dental  Society, 

Pittsburg.  July  9,  1007.) 


THE  term  degeneration,  as  used  in  the 
general  sense,  really  means  a  change 
from  the  higher  to  the  bwer  forms 
of  living  substance.  In  tissue  changes 
it  means  that  the  structure  has  less 
fuDctional  activity  than  it  would  have 
if  in  a  normal  or  physiological  state. 
When  there  has  been  a  chemical  change 
in  the  tissues  there  is  a  true  tissue  de- 
generation, but,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
there  are  deposits  in  the  tissue  cells  of 
an  abnormal  quantity  of  the  constituents 
of  the  blood,  we  then  have  a  process  of 
infiltration. 

In  some  instances  both  conditions  may 
exist  in  the  tissue  cells  at  the  same  time, 
as  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  paren- 


chymatous  degeneration,  in  which  there 
have  been  qualitative  as  well  as  quantita- 
tive changes  iu  the  tissue  cells.  Espe- 
cially is  this  to  be  seen  in  the  parenchyma 
structure  containing  glandular  tissue 
substance.  In  such  cases  the  stroma  of 
the  tissue  is  peculiarly  affected  by  de- 
posits of  certain  chemical  agents  that 
normally  are  absent  from  it. 

In  considering  all  of  the  factors  that 
enter  into  and  take  an  active  part  in 
tissue  degeneration,  it  is  thought  that 
heredity  plays  an  important  r61e,  so  far 
as  the  structural  change  may  be  con- 
cerned. But  a  discussion  on  this  phase 
of  the  subject  at  this  time  would  be 
quite  out  of  place. 
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GLYCOGENIC  INFILTBATIOX. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind,  as 
previously  stated,  that  infiltration  and 
degeneration  are  terms  that  in  the  ma- 
jority of  instances  are  used  synonym- 
ously. One  of  the  most  common  forms 
of  cellular  change,  with  a  deposit  of 
what  is  apparently  a  substance  foreign 
to  the  normal  constituents  of  a  particular 
kind  of  tissue,  is  that'  known  as  gly- 
cogenic infiltration,  usually  spoken  of  as 
infiltration  and  degeneration.  This  tis- 
sue change  can  and  does  many  times 
take  place  in  almost  every  tissue  of  the 
body,  it  is  called  glycogenic  infiltration 
because  the  glycogen  is  deposited  by  the 
circulating  fluids  of  the  tissue  structure 
itself. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  glycogen 
is  a  carbohydrate-like  substance  which  is 
almost  constantly  present  in  small  quan- 
tities in  the  tissues  of  the  body  in  a 
normal  state;  especially  is  this  substance 
found  in  the  muscular  tissue  and  in 
nerve  and  epithelial  structures.  As  it- 
appears  in  the  muscular  fibers  it  seems 
to  be  changed  many  times  to  a  certain 
form  of  lactic  acid.  If  the  chemical 
molecule  of  glycogen  be  studied,  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  it  is  possible  for  such 
a  chemical. reaction  to  take  place.  The 
chemical  formula  of  this  substance  is 
CgHioOj.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  how  this 
compound  can  be  reduced  to  one  of 
the  isomers — lactic  acid,  paralactic  acid, 
and  sarcolactic  acid.  The  compound  of 
glycogen,  with  its  many  derivatives,  can 
without  a  doubt  be  present  in  abnormal 
quantities  in  the  mucous  cells  of  the 
oral  mucous  membrane,  and  sometimes 
in  the  submucous  structure  of  that  ti^i- 
sue. 

By  investigation  it  has  been  shown 
that  after  treating  the  oral  epithelial 
cells  for  from  three  to  six  months^,  glyco- 
genic infiltration  usually  follows.  This 
is  most  easily  seen  as  a  result  of  the  use 
of  some  irritating  chemical  agent  fol- 
lowed by  the  active  use  of  a  stift  tooth- 
brush, thus  bringing  the  border  of  the 
gum  extending  around  the  necks  of  the 
teeth  into  direct  contact  with  the  irri- 
tating force  that  is  so  frequently  used 


in  brushing  the  teeth.  After  the  appli- 
cation of  a  solution  capable  of  irriia- 
ting  the  gum  tissue,  or  after  brinpng 
some  mechanical  force  into  direct  con- 
tact with  the  tissue — the  length  of  time 
above  mentioned  having  elapsed— this 
glycogenic  substance  can  be  identified  by 
properly  cleansing  the  tissue,  removii^  a 
portion  of  it,  and  placing  it  in  a  solution 
made  up  of  four  parts  of  absolute  alco- 
hol and  one  part  of  tincture  of  iodin. 
If  the  glycogen  present  in  the  epithelial 
cells  should  be  of  sufficient  quantitr  to 
be  thrown  off  with  the  mucus  eicreted. 
it  can  be  observed  in  this  mucus  by  add- 
ing to  the  latter  the  above  mixture. 
After  the  combination  stands  for  a  feir 
minutes  it  will  take  on  a  brownish  red 
color.  The  same  aleohol-iodin  reagent 
added  to  the  tissue  cells  and  viewed  nn- 
der  the  microscope  will  appear  of  a  port- 
wine  color. 

In  this  connection  it  might  be  well  to 
state  that  any  substance  that  in  any  way 
influences  the  carbohydrates  of  the  bodv 
also  influences  glycogenic  activity  in  any. 
or  all,  of  the  tissue  cells,  and  especially 
certain  cellular  structures  containing  s^ 
cretory  cells.  After,  the  ■establishment 
for  a  few  days  of  this  degenerative  activ- 
ity of  the  cells,  it  is  sometimes  ao  easy 
matter,  by  the  use  of  some  oxidizing 
agent,  to  convert  the  glycogen  into  cer- 
tain acid  derivatives ;  and  these  acid  de- 
rivatives can  be  further  broken  up  by 
certain  enzymotic  action  of  the  tissne 
cells  or  by  certain  bacteria  that  may  cone 
in  direct  contact  with  this  substance. 

There  is  another  important  point  in 
connection  with  this  degenerative  pro- 
cess: It  not  only  renders  the  tisoe 
capable  of  a  diverted  activity,  wheirty 
certain  acid  derivatives  can  be  acted 
upon  by  the  tissues,  but  it  leaves  a  fidd 
that  is  peculiarly  predisposed  to  the  a^ 
tion  of  pathogenic  bacteria.  The  action  of 
bacteria  on  the  glycogen  as  it  comes  from 
the  mucous  membrane  is  not  understood : 
but  the  possibilities  of  this  action  as  a 
precursor  of  certain  acid  derivatives  are 
of  sofiScient  importance  to  render  the 
subject  worthy  of  a  more  extended  in- 
vestigation ;  especially  would  research  be 
valuable  with  reference  to  the  glycogen 
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as  found  in  the  oral  mucous  membrane. 
The  pathologic  changes  that  take  place  in 
the  tissue  cells,  and  especially  in  that 
part  concerned  with  the  formation  of 
glycogen,  may  be  enhanced  by  fhe  bac- 
teria producing  an  acid  change.  This 
resultant  acid  acts  upon  the  enamel  of 
the  tooth,  and  brings  about  certain  forms 
of  erosion. 

It  is  important  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  infiltration  of  tissue  with  ab- 
normal quantitiesof  a  normal  constituent 
of  the  body  is  more  likely  to  take  place 
in  the  lymphoid  and  mucous  cells  of  the 
body  than  in  any  other  tissue  structure. 


HYALIN  INFILTKATION. 

Hyalin  infiltration  is  another  form  of 
degeneration  that  is  found  in  <»rtain 
glandular  structures  and  tissues;  but  it 
is  not  80  common  as  the  one  just  men- 
tioned. Hyalin  degeneration,  when  pres- 
ent in  the  tissues  of  the  oral  mucous 
membrane,  can  usually  be  identified  by 
means  of  an  acid  stain.  This  substance 
is  sometimes  deposited  in  the  intercellu- 
lar substance  and  sometimes  in  the 
stroma  of  the  tissue,  but  more  often  in 
the  former  than  in  the  latter.  An  in- 
teresting case  demonstrating  this  partic- 
ular feature  was  observed,  in  which  there 
was  a  thickening  of  the  gum  tissue  ex- 
tending arouud  the  bicuspids  and  molars. 
On  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  this  gum 
tissue,  and  treating  it  for  microscopic 
purposes  in  the  usual  way  and  staining 
it  with  an  acid  fuchsin  and  picric  acid, 
it  showed  signs  of  hyalin  infiltration  to 
such  a  marked  degree  that  it  could  not 
be  mistaken.  Epithelial  cells  scraped 
from  diseased  gum  tissue,  as  just  men- 
tioned, revealed  in  many  instances  the 
same  appearance  as  is  given  by  the  usual 
well-defined  hyalin  degenerated  tissue. 
But  this  method,  together  with  the  evi- 
dence revealed  in  the  loose  epithelial 
structure  of  the  mucous  membrane,  does 
not  give  such  sufficient  and  positive 
proof  of  the  presence  of  hyalin  in  the 
upper  layer  of  the  mucous  surface  as 
would  warrant  our  stating  its  presence 
there  to  be  at  all  constant. 


MUCOID  DEOEXERATION. 

The  next  form  of  degenerated  epi- 
thelial structure  of  the  oral  mucous 
membrane — and  one  upon  which  I  place 
considerable  stress,  as  being  the  most 
pronounced  type  of  tissue  degeneration 
in  the  mouth — is  that  of  mucoid  degen- 
eration. This  is  a  condition  manifest- 
ing itself  principally  in  the  epithelial 
cells  of  mucoid  structure.  Of  course  it 
will  be  borne  in  mind  that  such  a  condi- 
tion might  be  present  in  any  organ  or 
tissue  containing  mucous  glands.  The 
first  appearance  of  this  degenerated  pro- 
cess is  usually  observed  in  the  form  of 
goblet  cells.  These  cells  show  the  pres- 
ence of  vacuoles,  and  have  a  granular 
appearance.  These  vacuoles  appear  most 
commonly  in  the  cytoplasma  of  the  cell. 
After  they  have  extended  until  a  number 
break  down  into  a  large  clear  space  of 
the  cytoplasma,  the  nucleus  disintegrates 
and  becomes  granulated.  These  gi-an- 
ules  will  in  the  majority  of  instances 
take  a  basic  stain.  Many  times  these 
degenerated  cell  tissues  show  almost  a 
form  of  coagulation  necrosis,  but  the  pro- 
cess ia  such  a  slow  one  that  the  retro- 
gressive changes  of  the  nucleus  do  not 
show  very  markedly  until  the  latter 
completely  disintegrates  and  takes  on  a 
large  granular  appearance. 

During  the  degenerative  processes 
these  large  iflucoid  structures  show  a  de- 
cided difference  both  in  their  shape  and 
in  their  capability  of  taking  stains, 
from  those  of  an  inflammatory  condition. 
There  we  have  also  degeneration  of  these 
cells,  but  we  discover  it  through  an  acid 
rather  than  through  a  basic  stain.  In 
the  form  of  degeneration  of  epithelial 
structure  that  can  so  frequently  be  found 
around  the  necks  of  teeth  and  in  the  in- 
terproximal spaces,  the  mucus  of  the  cells 
becomes  stringy  and  very  tenacious.  The 
quantity  may  not  be  so  very  much  in- 
creased, but  its  chemical  and  physical 
structures  are  considerably  changed.  In 
the  chemical  manipulation  of  the  mucous 
exudates  there  are  usually  two  distinct 
substances  to  be  extracted,  one  being  the 
pseudo-mucin  and  the  other  paramucin. 
When  this  degenerative  process  takes 
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place  in  any  tissue  there  is  almost 
always  present  chondroitin,  the  chem- 
ical formula  of  which  is  as  foUoire: 
C„H„NSO„  +  H,0  =  HaSO^  -f 
CibHjtN0i4.  In  looking  over  this  chem- 
icflj  reaction  it  will  be  oteerved  that  when 
this  substance  (chondroitin)  is  present  in 
the  degenerated  mucus  it  might  give  rise 
to  a  decided  acid  reaction. 

There  is  another  chemical  compound 
sometimes  present  in  the  mucus  that  has 
many  of  the  general  characteristics  of 
the  substance  just  mentioned,  and  that  is 
chondrosin.  It  is  but  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  but  when  found  in  the  saliva 
it  is  there  as  a  monobasic  acid,  and  should 
the  mucus  be  allcaline  it  will  reduce 
copper  oxids  practically  in  the  same  way 
as  will  destrose.  According  to  Schmei- 
derberg  the  atomic  grouping  of  this  com- 
pound is  the  same  as  in  glucoronic  acid. 
If  it  were  present  there  in  the  form  that 
was  suggested  by  this  author  it  would 
yield  furfurol,  which  can  easily  be  oxi- 
dized into  mucic  acid.  It  was  found  in 
the  saliva  in  two  cases  in  which  gluco- 
ronic acid  was  present,  as  shown  by  the 
orcin  test.  There  was  considerable  de- 
generation of  the  epithelial  cells  in  both 
of  these  mouths,  and  erosion  had  ex- 
tended to  a  frightful  extent  on  the  six 
anterior  teeth.  All  sorts  of  mouth- 
washes had  been  used,  of  course  with  the 
usual  persistent  brushing.  Jn  these  cases 
there  was  a  distinctive  mucous  degenera- 
tion of  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  mucous 
membrane  overlying  the  teeth  affected  by 
the  erosion.  Even  the  submucous  struc- 
ture had  undergone  degeneration.  It  was 
also  observed  that  in  those  cases  where 
strong  astringents  were  used  on  the  mu- 
cous membrane,  the  mucous  follicles 
usually  became  so  contracted  that  they 
would  hold  the  mucin  in  the  cell  for  a 
sufficient  amount  of  time  to  cause  a  chem- 
ical change  in  the  mucin  itself.  This 
phase  of  the  subject,  to  my  mind,  is  of 
vast  importance  to  those  prescribing 
astringent  antiseptic  solutions  for  vari- 
ous forms  of  changes  in  the  mucous 
epithelial  cells. 

We  have  previously  mentioned  one  of 
the  most  important  phases  of  oral  pa- 
thology— the  inherited  tendencies  that 


appear  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  dif- 
ferent individuals.  We  know  that  some 
astringent  agents  might  be  used  in  some 
mouths  for  years  without  any  deleteriom 
effects  resulting  therefrom,  while  in  other 
mouths  they  would  show  pathdogic 
changes  in  a  few  months.  I  have  el«- 
where  shown  that  many  of  these  moatb- 
washes  arrest  the  action  of  the  digestive 
ferments  of  the  body.  I  believe  that  a 
good  test  for  a  mouth-wash,  if  one  is  to 
be  prescribed  at  all,  is  to  find  out  whether 
it  retards  the  action  of  these  ferments 
on  their  respective  foodstuffii,  because  it 
is  my  firm  opinion  that  an  agent  that 
will  stop  the  action  of  ptyalin  on  starch 
will  bring  about  some  cellular  changes 
in  the  epithelial  structure  that  will  be 
more  or  less  detrimental  to  its  troe 
physiological  function. 

COLLOID  DEQENEBATION. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  phase  of  cel- 
lular degeneration  I  have  only  touched 
upon  some  of  the  fundam^tal  processes 
that  take  place  in  tissue  degeneration, 
and  I  am  not  sure  as  to  just  how  I  can 
differentiate  between  colloid  tissue  de- 
generation and  mucoid  tissue  degenera- 
tion. This  phase  of  pathology  has  beoi 
an  interesting  field  for  investigation  to 
many  authors,  not  only  in  connectiMi 
with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  moath. 
but  with  other  tissues  as  well.  Mucin 
and  colloids  are  by  no  means  easily  sep- 
arated from  each  other.  In  colloid  as 
well  as  in  mucoid  substances  we  hare 
proteid-like  bodies  that  are  difficult  to 
differentiate  from  each  other.  In  colloid 
degeneration  there  is  more  of  a  glne-hke 
structure  that  remains  in  the  tissue  cells 
for  a  much  longer  time  than  in  the  case 
of  mucoid  degeneration.  In  the  mucoid 
degeneration  the  substance  is  thrown  out 
in  accordance  with  certain  phenomena 
peculiar  to  the  structure,  while  the  col- 
loids will  remain  for  an  indefinite  period 
bound  up  in  the  cells,  and  the  d^enera- 
tion  may  progress  slowly,  with  a  decided 
change  in  the  nucleinic  substance  of  the 
cells.  The  physical  difference  in  the  com- 
position of  the  two  is  that  mucus  swells 
up  when  placed  in  water,  while  the  col- 
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loids  are  but  little  changed.  The  colloids 
act  more  like  the  pseudo-mucins,  and 
assume  a  characteristio  very  much  VUss 
gelatin. 

Mucin  is  precipitated  by  alcohol  and 
acetic  acid,  while  colloids  are  not  affected 
by  either  of  these  agents.  Colloids  act 
in  many  respects  identically  as  albumin. 
They  can  exist  as  an  acid  or  alkali,  form- 
ing a  salt  that  is  capable  of  dissocia- 
tion. They  will  exist  as  an  acid  or  al- 
kali in  a  gelatinous  mass.  Baring  the 
existence  of  the  gelatinous  condition  it 
is  possible  for  them  to  change  backward 
and  forward,  forming  first  an  acid  and 
then  an  alkali,  and  again  an  acid,  and  so 
on  for  a  considerable  time.  Hardy  and 
many  other  investigators  have  shown  how 
it  is  jpossible  for  these  cells  to  take  np  a 
certam  amount  of  inorganic  salts  and 
hold  them  in  combination  for  a  certain 
period,  and  then  throw  them  out  again 
into  the  saliva  or  any  of  the  mucoid  sub- 
stances. The  so-called  gelatinous  plaques 
— first  mentioned  by  Black — according 
to  my  otnerrations  are  a  colloid-like 
snbstance.  They  can  gather  bacteria  into 
their  folds  and  so  these  l^ecome  attached 
to  the  teeth  and  there  remain,  while  they 
are  subjected  by  osmosis  to  all  the  influ- 
ence of  the  various  constituents  of  the 
saliva.  Here  they  draw  their  foodstuff 
and  here  produce  all  the  physiological 
changes  that  bacterial  life  is  competent 
to  perform  in  these  gelatinous  aacs,  with- 
out being  disturbed  by  the  surrounding 
conditions. 

I  have  been  able  in  a  few  instances  to 
precipitate  colloidal  substances  from  the 
saliva.  I  have  then  placed  extracted 
teeth  in  the  solution,  to  find  that  in  a 
short  time  the  snbstuices  would  become 
attached  to  the  surface  of  the  teeth  in 
such  a  way  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  remove  them.  These  colloidal  sub- 
stances really  have  a  special  affinity  for 
tooth-structure.  I  have  also  suspended 
bacteria  in  these  colloidal  sacs  and  tried 
to  act  upon  them  with  various  antiseptic 
agents,  but  up  to  the  present  time  I 
have  failed  with  all  except  potassium 
iodid.    This  agent  seems  to  be  able  to 


permeate  colloidal  walls  and  to  destroy 
bacteria  that  are  inhabiting  them. 

CLOSING  OBSERVATIONS. 

Degeneration  of  tissue  in  the  oral  mu- 
cous membrane  is  a  pathologic  process 
that  has  a  fundamental  bearing  on  all 
the  changes  that  take  pla(»  in  the  oral 
cavity.  This  process  can  be  established 
by  physical  and  chemical  means.  There 
are  no  agmts,  according  to  my  present 
understandings  that  have  a  more  deleteri- 
ous influence  on  the  mucous  membrane 
than  those  agents  that  cause  astringency 
of  the  mucous  follicles  or  those  that  pro- 
duce over-stimulation  of  the  cells  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  mucous  membruie  sur- 
rounding the  necks  of  teeth. 

A  solvent  for  colloidal  or  mucous  sub- 
stance in  the  oral  cavity  is  another  phase 
of  the  subject  that  will  require  investiga- 
tion and  study.  Benzoic,  salicylic,  or 
boric  acid,  when  used  in  mouth-washes, 
should  be  incorporated  in  some  form  of 
alcohol;  otherwise  the  tissues,  when  sub- 
jected to  their  use  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  will  become  the  seat  of 
certain  pathologic  lesions  that  will  act 
upon  the  tooth-structure  and  on  the  nor- 
mal mucous  cells  in  the  vicinity.  In  the 
presence  of  mucoid  degeneration  of  the 
epithelial  structure  it  is  positively  sure 
that  destructive  changes  of  tootii-sub- 
stance  will  ^ue. 

The  observations  upon  which  this 
paper  is  based  are  principally  from  two 
sources,  namely,  clinical  and  experi- 
mental. There  are  many  facts  that  I 
have  observed  which  I  have  not  recorded 
in  this  paper  because  of  the  length  of 
time  it  would  require  to  go  over  them  all. 
SufiSce  it  to  say  in  this  connection  that 
the  possibilities  of  solving  some  of  the 
difficult  problems  of  dentistry  through 
this  fleld  of  investigation  are  far  greater 
than  any  of  which  my  hopes  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  work  would  permit  me 
to  dream. 

I  am  specially  indebted  for  their  as- 
sistance in  this  work  to  Drs.  Mathero 
and  McGuigan. 
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(Raad  before  the  Dental  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  at  its  annual  meeting, 

at  Albany,  May  10,  1007.) 


LONG  ago  a  wise  man  declared  that 
"As  iron  sharpeneth  iron,  so  a  man 
sharpeneth  the  countenance  of  his 
friend."  Somehow  the  ancient  writer 
happened  upon  a  great  truth — a  truth 
affiinued  by  every  finding  of  psychology 
and  by  the  testimony  of  experience.  Man 
was  not  made  to  live  in  isolation.  In- 
deed, we  need  not  limit  our  investigation 
to  man,  for  the  lower  orders  of  animals 
betray  the  same  tendency  toward  com- 
munity life.  You  may  indeed  find  a  soli- 
tary deer  roaming  the  woods,  or  a  lonely 
bird  winging  its  way  through  the  upper 
air;  but  these  are  the  exceptions  that 
prove  the  rule,  and  their  solitary  hours 
are  but  slight  breaks  in  their  habits  of 
companionship.  Even  "the  modest  vio- 
lets love  not  solitude,  but  form  their  lit- 
tle communities  of  beauty.  The  detached 
and  unrelated  man  is  the  abnormal  and 
atrophied  man.  The  human  soul  docs 
not  thrive  apart  from  other  souls. 

On  the  20th  of  May,  1838,  a  strange 
lad  appeared  upon  the  streets  of  Nurem- 
berg. He  was  some  sixteen  years  of  age 
apparently,  but  was  a  child  in  under- 
standing. He  had  but  little  command 
of  language,  but  carried  a  letter  pur- 
porting to  have  been  written  by  a  peasant 
to  whose  care  he  had  been  committed 
when  a  baby,  and  this  letter  stated  that 
the  child  had  been  kept  in  confinement, 
segregated  from  other  members  of  the 
human  family.  Aside  from  the  specu- 
lations awakened  as  to  the  boy*8  parentage 
and  the  reasons  for  this  strange  treat- 
ment, he  awakened  the  keenest  interest 
in  the  students  of  psychology.  Here  was 
a  mind  that  had  been  deprived  of  con- 
tact with  other  minds.  He  was  distinctly 
abnormal.  He  was  as  unlike  the  average 


boy  of  his  age  as  the  sickly  potato  vine 
that  has  grown  in  some  dark  comer  of 
the  cellar  is  unlike  its  vigorous  relatire 
that  has  flourished  under  the  open  sky. 
His  mental  powers  were  still  genuiiuL 
He  had  never  found  himself. 

Take,  if  you  will,  the  case  of  Helen 
Keller.  Here  is  a  personality  that  was 
shut  off  from  relation  with  other  per- 
sonalities. The  ears  were  closed  to  all 
sounds  and  the  eyes  were  sightless.  These 
great  avenues  to  the  soul  being  barred, 
she  lived  alone.  But  the  day  came  when 
a  highway  was  made  to  the  centers  of  in- 
telligence, and  the  ideas  and  emotions  of 
other  intelligences  came  into  her  posses- 
sion. Then  her  soul  awakened  and 
pushed  out  its  walls.  A  thousand  stream* 
of  influence,  heretofore  unknown  to  her. 
began  to  flow  into  her  life.  Today  she 
is  one  of  the  most  gifted  women  of  her 
time. 

These  are  but  illustrations  of  the  troth 

that  I  am  seeking  to  emphasize — viz.  that 
we  are  interdependent ;  and  this  interde- 
pendence is  radical — it  includes  not  only 
the  comforts  of  life,  but  life  itself.  There 
are  potential  forces  in  the  human  soul 
that  can  never  be  realized,  never  be  set 
free  and  started  on  their  way  toward  full 
development,  except  by  attrition  with 
other  souls.  Emerson  says,  in  one  of  his 
essays,  "Our  chief  want  in  life  is  some- 
body who  shall  make  us  do  what  we  can." 
It  is  not  by  lonely  contemplation  and 
introspection  that  we  discover  latent 
powers,  but  by  the  trial  of  our  strength 
to  which  we  are  urged  on  by  the  example 
and  influence  of  those  about  ns.  The 
baby  bird  peers  over  the  side  of  the  nest 
and  fears  to  try  its  wings;  but  the  pa- 
rents flutter  about  it  with  their  cries 
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of  encouragement,  passing  sometimes  to 
a  vigorous  push,  until  the  fearful  young- 
ster launches  itself  into  the  air  and  finds 
its  powers  of  flight.  We  can  never  ex- 
plore our  own  capacities  atone.  We  can- 
not know  our  strength,  we  cannot  meas- 
ure our  weakness,  until  we  have  tried 
ourselves  among  the  multitudes  upon  the 
boundless  plains  of  life.  Manhood  is 
more  than  existence.  It  is  growth  and 
accomplishment  along  useful  lines.  We 
are  made  to  advance,  not  to  vegetate. 
Shakespeare  said,  "What  is  man,  if  his 
chief  good,  and  market  of  his  time,  be 
but  to  sleep  and  feed?"  If  we  are  to  be 
men,  strong,  full-grown,  competent,  and 
helpful,  we  must  find  our  powers  and 
come  to  our  kingdom  by  contact  with 
others  of  our  kind.  The  constant  inter- 
play among  the  forces  of  nature  typifies 
that  which  must  be  in  human  life.  The 
cloud  gives  to  the  earth,  the  earth  to  the 
streams  and  oceans,  and  these  in  turn 
gi?e  back  to  the  clouds  again.  So,  ever- 
more there  is  going  on  an  endless  round 
of  giving  and  receiving.  Xo  less  closely 
tied  together  are  the  forces  of  the  soul. 
To  receive  and  to  impart — in  these  un- 
var\'ing  processes  does  man  come  to  his 
manhood  and  fulfil  his  destiny  in  the 
universe. 


LIKE  TENDS  TO  LIKE. 

But  let  us  pass  from  the  general  to 
the  particular.  We  have  special  inter- 
ests, and  special  tasks  to  perform.  Here 
again  we  may  learn  from  sub-human  life. 
Like  tends  to  like.  When  the  bobolink 
feels  the  touch  of  autumn  in  the  air  and 
begins  its  preparations  for  a  journey  to 
the  Southland,  it  does  not  join  itself  to 
a  flock  of  blackbirds,  but  to  others  of 
its  kind.  Companionship  there  must  and 
will  be;  but  it  is  controlled  by  laws  of 
congeniality  if  not  of  consanguinity. 
Men  are  brought  into  one  vast  family 
by  ties  of  brotherhood;  but  in  this  fam- 
ily they  group  themselves  according  to 
special  interests.  It  will  not  do  to  say 
of  any  two  men  in  all  this  world  that 
they  have  nothing  in  common,  no  mat- 
ter how  unlike  they  may  be.  The  cul- 
tured Caucasian,  and  the  barbaric  Afri- 


can in  his  native  forest,  have  that  in 
common  which  is  fundamental  and  real, 
and  that  sets  them  apart  from  the  lower 
animal  life.  They  will  stand  side  by  side 
in  mutual  defense  against  the  attack  of 
the  tiger  or  the  onrush  of  the  enraged 
elephant.  But  it  is  permissible  to  look 
beyond  man  as  man,  to  man  in  his  spe- 
cial undertakings ;  to  consider  the  classi- 
fications that  spring  from  interests  mu- 
tually shared.  The  savage  cannot  enter 
into  the  feelings  of  the  botanist  as  he 
pushes  his  eager  and  unresting  search  for 
rare  forms  of  plant  life.  The  botanist 
is  incapable  of  sharing  in  the  zeal  of  the 
philologist,  who  devotes  all  his  days  to 
the  study  of  languages,  dead  and  liv- 
ing. The  philologist  imperfectly  under- 
stands the  enthusiasm  of  the  entomologist 
who  goes  chasing  over  the  fields  and  peer- 
ing hito  decaying  trees  in  search  of  bugs 
and  beetles.  As  in  an  army  there  are 
sutlers  and  engineers  and  foot-soldiers 
and  cavalrymen  and  artillerymen,  each 
with  their  special  departments  of  activ- 
ity, and  all  bound  together  in  one  great 
whole,  so  in  life  we  have  our  subordinate 
aims  that  serve  to  catalog  us,  our  specific 
aims  that  call  together  those  who  share 
these  purposes. 

So  it  comes  to  pass  that  in  our  present- 
day  life  we  find  groupings  of  people  with 
definite  and  particular  interests.  Labor 
organizations  find  their  explanation  here. 
The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  owes  its 
existence  to  this  law  of  aggregation  ac- 
cording to  common  interests.  Preachers, 
teachers,  physicians,  engineers,  editors, 
farmers,  reformers,  politicians,  scientists, 
peace  advocates,  temperance  workers,  and 
a  host  of  other  bodies  organized  about 
some  special  interest,  mark  the  life  of 
our  time.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  we 
are  organized  to  death;  that  progress  is 
impeded  rather  than  helped  by  the  num- 
berless wheels  and  wheels  within  wheels 
of  present-day  society.  It  must  he  ad- 
mitted that  it  is  quite  possible  to  overdo 
even  a  creation  of  new  and  endless  or- 
ganizations. It  is  charged  that  when  the 
Englishman  has  a  few  unfilled  moments 
he  cries,  "Let's  go  out  and  kill  some- 
thing.'' I  anri  not  sure  but  that,  with 
equal  truth,  we  might  now  say  that  the 
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average  American  employs  his  leisure 

time  by  going  out  to  organize  something. 

There  is  a  fundamental  and  dangerous 
fallacy  at  the  base  of  some  organizations, 
namely,  that  organization  is  an  end  in 
itself.  It  seems  to  be  assumed  that  it  is 
worth  while  to  make  a  machine  whether 
it  be  calculated  to  serve  any  useful  pur- 
pose or  not.  Now  it  is  a  well-known 
principle  in  physics  that  increase  of  ma- 
chinery means  decrease  of  efficiency 
whenever  the  increase  exceeds  real  utility. 
Nothing  is  gained  by  having  a  society 
simply  for  the  sake  oi  having  one.  An- 
other fallacy  that  needs  to  be  exposed  and 
annihilated  is  that  having  created  a  ma- 
chine it  may  be  trusted  to  run  itself. 
Some  years  ago  a  volunteer  fire  com- 
pany in  a  country  town  bought  a  used 
engine.  The  boys  rubbed  and  polished 
and  oiled  it,  until  its  parts  worked 
smoothly  and  its  shining  surface  might 
have  served  as  a  locdung-glass.  Then 
the  infatuated  men  wrote  this  placard 
and  hung  it  over  their  pet:  "She  runs 
herself,  me  do."  But  on  a  stormy  night 
when  the  mud  was  deep  in  the  streets,  the 
fire  bell  rang  out  its  alarm,  and  then  the 
credulous  men  found  out  their  mistake. 
As  they  tugged  and  strained  at  the  ropes 
with  which  they  dragged  the  engine 
through  the  mud  and  up  the  hill,  they 
came  to  a  profound  and  saddening  reali- 
zation that  "She  didn't  run  herself,  she 
didn't."  No  machine  has  ever  been  in- 
vented that  will  generate  its  own  power. 
No  organization  was  ever  perfected  that 
will  go  of  itself.  Efficient  and  worthy 
organization  must  have  in  it,  as  constant 
motor,  man's  will  and  man's  work.  When 
we  have  created  the  organization  we  have 
simply  supplied  ourselves  with  an  agent 
through  which  the  purposes  and  powers 
of  men  may  find  their  expression. 

THE  APPLICATION  TO  OUH  PBOPES- 
SIONAL  LIFE. 

That  which  has  thus  far  been  said  is 

preliminary ;  and  yet  it  has  specific  refer- 
ence to  that  which  remains  to  be  said. 
We  are  members  of  a  distinct  profession. 
We  have  our  definite  and  special  func- 
tions in  the  life  of  the  community,  as 


well  as  our  general  duties  as  men  and 
citizens.  We  have  qualified  ourselves  to 
serve  the  interests  of  our  fellow  men  in  a 
particular  way ;  to  gain  our  livelihood  by 
devotion  to  certain  well-defined  tasks. 
Whatever  may  have  been  true  fifty  or 
seventy-five  years  ago,  the  dentist" b  work 
now  fills  a  place  of  recognized  impor- 
tance. To  return  to  the  old-time  condi- 
tions when  the  only  relief  from  an  ach- 
ing tooth  was  found  in  getting  it  out  as 
soon  as  possible,  when  the  average  man 
paid  less  attention  to  the  inside  of  bis 
mouth  than  he  did  to  the  outside  of  bis 
horse,  would  be  a  distinct  reversion  to 
a  state  of  semi-barbarism.  It  is  not  a 
part  of  our  present  task  to  recount  the 
steps  by  which  our  profession  has  come 
to  the  place  of  honor  and  importance  that 
it  holds  in  modem  life.  It  is  enough 
to  point  to  the  great  progress  made,  aud 
to  suggest  that  which  we  all  realize— the 
imperative  duty  of  keeping  pace  vith 
the  unfolding  ufe  of  our  time.  While 
we  have  every  reason  to  felicitate  our- 
selves on  the  position  now  occupied  by 
our  profession,  and  upon  the  valuable 
contributions  that  we  are  making  to  the 
public  welfare,  it  would  be  suicidal  to 
assume  that  we  have  reached  the  heights 
and  that  nothing  remains  to  be  done. 
Bather  should  we  look  upon  past  accom- 
plishment as  only  a  prophecy  of  that 
which  the  future  is  to  see.  Rather  should 
the  triumphs  thus  far  achieved  spur  us  to 
new  exertion  that  we  may  win  still  more 
glorious  victories.  We  are  not  to  live 
with  our  faces  turned  toward  yesterday 
with  its  defects  and  impotence,  nor  with 
hearts  contented  with  today  and  its 
achievements;  but  with  our  vision  Med 
with  tomorrow  and  that  which  ve  may 
bring  to  it  of  accomplishment : 

Tomorrow  and  tomorrow  ate  as  hmpt 
Set  in  our  path  to  I^ht  us  to  the  edge 
Through  rough  and  smooth. 

And  if  we  are  to  go  forward,  if  the 
past  success  is  but  to  furnish  sbanding* 

place  for  new  and  finer  achieveaient, 
what  are  the  conditions  under  which  the 
advancement  may  most  certainly  and 
most  largely  be  secured?  Not  by  tak- 
ing as  our  motto  "Every  man  for  him- 
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self,**  but  by  filling  our  hearts  with  the 
nobler  sentiment  "Each  for  all,  and  all 
for  each."  '  In  other  words,  we  must  put 
ourselves  in  accord  with  the  nature  of 
things;  we  must  touch  elbows  in  our 
much;  we  must  give  to  and  receive  from 
each  other.  Nothing  large  in  the  ad* 
vancement  of  our  profession  can  be  real- 
ized save  through  conference  and  inter- 
relations. And  now  we  come — though 
the  way  may  seem  devious  to  some  of 
you — ^to  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter 
now*  under  consideration,  viz,  the  im- 

Sortance  of  associational  life  and  en- 
eavor  to  our  profession.  We  have  al- 
ready seen  what  this  means  in  the  wider 
range  of  human  interests,  and  how  uni- 
formly the  law  of  classification  and  co- 
operation according  to  interests  prevails 
in  the  world  about  us.  We  are  no  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule ;  that  which  works 
for  the  benefit  of  other  elates  will  surely 
minister  to  the  well-being  of  the  one  class 
represented  here  today.  We  have  our  na- 
tional, state,  district,  and  city  associa- 
tions. That  for  which  I  plead  is  that 
these  organizations  be  given  the  loyal 
support  and  the  unselfish  devotion  which 
shaU  serve  to  make  them  vital,  and  shall 
turn  their  potential  usefulness  into  glo- 
rious realities. 

To  turn  from  the  somewhat  theoreti- 
cal to  the  practical :  What  advantage  is 
there  in  association?  Do  our  organiza- 
tions perform  any  useful  function  ?  Per- 
haps it  would  be  better  to  ask,  Are  they 
calculated  to  perform  any  useful  func- 
tion? To  this  there  can  be  but  one  an- 
swer from  the  thoughtful  men  of  our  pro- 
fession, and  the  reasons  for  this  answer 
are  not  far' to  seek.  It  is  only  by  united 
action  that  protection  can  be  secured  for 
the  legitimate  practitioner,  and  the  legal 
safegnards  be  thrown  about  our  profes- 
sion that  are  essential  to  its  highest  and 
trtiest  success.  Acting  alone  we  are  im- 
potent before  the  unremitting  activity  of 
charlatans  and  ignorant  pretenders.  Act- 
ing together  we  can  relegate  the  quack  to 
tt»e  limbo  where  he  belongs.  There  are 
many  ways  by  which  the  interests  of  our 
profession  have  been  advanced  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  we  shall 
discover,  upon  investigation,  that  in  al- 


most every  instance  the  inception  of  a 
forward  movement  is  to  be  traced  to  some 
association.  The  discovery,  the  iuven- 
tion,  the  new  and  better  method,  may 
be  and  often  has  been  wrought  out  by 
the  individual;  but  the  inspiration,  the 
impulse,  has  been  bom  of  contact  with 
his  fellow  workers.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
atfirm  that  the  mental  alertness  which 
makes  progress  possible  is  begotten  al- 
most entirely  by  the  contact  of  mind 
with  mind.  Shut  the  man  up  by  himself, 
segregate  him  from  his  fellow  practi- 
tioners, and  his  mental  powers  tend  to 
inactivity  and  decay.  It  is  another  il- 
lustration of  the  proverb  with  which  this 
paper  opened.  Mind  sharpens  mind.  In 
the  attrition  of  association  we  are  stimu- 
lated to  ideas  and  ideals  that  would 
never  have  been  bom  in  solitude. 

But  it  is  claimed  by  some  that  all  the 
best  results  of  professional  discoveiy  and 
progress  are  put  into  printed  form,  and 
may  be  read  in  the  office  or  the  home. 
True,  most  of  that  which  is  wrought  out 
of  thoughtfulness  and  toil  by  the  workers 
and  the  thinkers  in  our  profession,  is  set 
forth  in  descriptive  forms  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all.  But  is  any  man  satisfied  with 
this  ?  Will  anyone  claim  that  descriptive 
instruction  equals  in  value  visual  instruc- 
tion? Are  you  as  well  satisfied  with 
reading  of  the  wonders  of  the  Yosemite 
Valley  or  of  the  Canyon  of  the  Col- 
orado as  with  looking  upon  them  with 
your  own  eyes?  It  is  much  to  read  of 
things;  it  is  more  to  see  them.  We 
venture  to  assert  that  the  foremost  men 
in  every  profession,  our  own  not  excepted, 
are  those  who  take  every  opportunity  to 
learn  by  contact  and  by  personal  investi- 
gation, as  well  as  through  the  columns  of 
technical  books  and  periodicals. 

But  the  question  goes  deeper  than 
this.  In  the  last  analysis  we  are  con- 
fronted with  this  interrogation :  Are  as- 
sociations of  dentists  essential  to  the 
highest  interests  of  our  profession?  If 
I  do  not  utterly  mistake  the  temper  and 
convictions  of  my  fellow  practitioners, 
the  answer  to  this  will  be  a  migh^  vol- 
ume of  affirmation.  Now  if  this  be  true, 
if  the  association  performs  an  invalu- 
able function,  as  we  believe,  how  are  its 
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interests  to  be  subserved?  This  can- 
not be  done  by  oral  approval  simply; 
it  must  have  the  approval  of  devotion. 
It  is  not  enough  to  wish  it  well ;  it  must 
be  supported  well.  Someone  must  at- 
tend its  sessions,  bear  the  burdens,  do 
the  work.  The  association  that  is  not 
attended  is  as  valueless  as  the  historic 
gun  that  had  neither  lock,  stock,  nor  bar- 
rel. Somewhere  we  have  come  across  this 
doggerel : 

What  sort  of  a  church 
Would  my  church  be. 

If  all  the  members 
Were  just  like  me  I 

If  it  be  permissible  to  substitute  the  word 
"association"  for  "church,"  I  would  like 


to  have  this  quotation  placed  before  ereiy 
man  here  today : 

W'hat  sort  of  an  aBsociation 
Would  our  association  be, 

If  all  the  members 
Were  just  like  mef 

Fellow  workers,  the  price  for  high  ac- 
complishment has  ever  been,  must  ever 
be,  unselfish  devotion.  Advancement, 
personal  or  general,  does  not  come  bv 
chance.  If  dentistry  is  to  maintain  the 
high  place  to  which  it  has  attained,  if 
it  is  to  go  forward  to  larger  victories, 
into  the  progress  must  enter  your  service 
and  mine ;  not  only  as  we  stand  alone 
in  the  particular  place  where  our  office- 
work  may  lie,  but  much  more  as  we  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  associated  effort. 


GOIiD  INIiATS  IN    COMFOUKO  CATITIBS  OF  MOIjARS,  HfYOLT- 
ING  THE  HBSIO-OCCIiUDING  AND  I>ISTO.OCCI«UOISU 

8UBFACES. 


Br  T.  C.  TRIGGBR,  L.D.B.,  DJ>.8^  Bt.  TIiena«>,  OMtarlo.  Out, 


(Clinic  given  at  the  Canadian  Dental  Association.  Montreal,  September  6,  IWM.) 


IN"  order  to  present  the  subject  of  gold 
inlays  at  this  meeting  I  have  pre- 
pared s|)ecimens  showing  the  various 
cavities  in  which  inlays  may  be  success- 
fully used  in  the  anterior  anil  posterior 
teeth,  the  preparation  of  the  cavities  and 
cavity  edges,  the  methods  used  for  the 
retention  of  the  inlays,  and  the  manipu- 
lation of  instruments  in  the  construction 
of  the  matrices.  But  in  my  descriptions 
I  shall  confine  my  clinic  to  approximo- 
occlusal  t-avities  in  molars. 

The  value  of  the  gold  inlay  process  of 
filling  cavities  in  molars  as  a  means  of 
preserving  tooth-structure  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. The  permanent  results  ob- 
tained by  this  method  are  excelled  by 
those  of  no  other,  for  the  attempt  at 
restoring  large  compound  cavities  in  these 
teeth  by  means  of  cohesive  gold  or  its 


combinations,  where  a  large  area  of 
enamel  has  been  destroyed,  thus  exposing 
a  large  surface  of  dentin — often  likewise 
badly  broken  down — many  times  results 
in  failure,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
adapting  the  filling  material  in  the  in- 
accessible portions  of  the  cavity,  thus 
favoring  the  ingress  of  moisture  and  the 
ultimate  recurrence  of  decay. 

By  inlaying  these  cavities  with  gold, 
the  use  of  the  rubber  dam,  a  very  obje^ 
tionable  though  indispensable  operative 
accessor^'  in  the  construction  of  cohesive 
gold  fillings^  may  be  dispensed  with.  In 
large  cavities  of  this  class  the  use  of 
clamp  matrix  attachments  is  also  un- 
necessary, an  additional  aigument  in 
favor  of  the  inlay,  for  they  are  not  only 
difficult  appliances  to  insert,  but,  in  sd- 
dition,  are  the  source  of  considerable 
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anxiety  to  the  operator  on  account  of  the 
uncertainty  of  their  remaining  in  one  po- 
sition throughout  the  operation.  Owing 
to  the  anatomical  characteristics  of  the 
molars,  they  allow  a  greater  range  for  the 
retention  of  inlays  than  do  any  other 
teeth,  on  account  of  the  greater  strength 
of  their  enamel  walls,  and  also  because 
they  admit  of  greater  extensions  being 
made  on  the  enamel  surface,  as  well  as  in 
the  cavity.  The  restoration  of  these  large 
compound  cavities  in  the  molars  by  means 
of  the  inlaying  process  of  filling  dimin- 
ishes to  a  considerftble  extent  the  severe 
physical  strain  on  .patient  and  operator 
induced  by  the  insertion  of  large  fillings 
of  cohesive  gold  foil. 

CAVITY  PREPAUATION. 

The  preparation  of  the  cavity  in  these 
teeth  in  which  a  considerable  loss  of 
the  approximo-occluding  surface  has  oc- 
curred is  very  much  the  same  as  that  of 
cavities  of  similar  character  in  the  bi- 
cuspids. It  should  be  prepared  in  the 
usual  way,  as  if  for  the  insertion  of  a 
cohesive  gold  filling,  except  that  no  un- 
dercuts should  be  allowed,  so  that  easy 
access  may  be  had  for  the  operation  of 
forming  the  matrix  and  the  final  inser- 
tion of  the  inlay.  Cut  the  enamel  walls 
freely  buceo-lingually,  so  as  to  give  easy 
access  to  the  cavity,  a  very  essential  point 
for  the  construction  of  the  matrix  when 
using  either  the  direct  or  indirect  meth- 
ods. For  this  reason  it  is  not  necessary 
to  obtain  a  separation  by  wedging,  as 
such  cavities  in  these  teeth  admit  of  a 
greater  extension  in  the  preparation  of 
the  cavity  than  any  other  teeth  that  may 
be  inlaid. 

All  frail  enamel  walls  should  be  re- 
moved. Usually  it  is  necessaiy  to  sacri- 
fice more  sound  tooth-structure  in  the 
preparation  of  these  cavities  for  inlays 
than  is  necessary  for  a  gold  filling.  The 
enamel  walls  must  be  at  any  rate  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  pressure  in  swaging 
and  adapting  the  matrix.  The  marginal 
«dges  should  be  cut  straight,  and  bevel- 
ing should  also  be  avoided.  The  enamel 
walls  should  not  terminate  too  abruptly 
in  short  curvatures,  for  it  is  impossible 


to  force  the  matrix  into  such  acute  posi- 
tions, or  otherwise  sharp  angles  on  the 
enamel  edge  would  tear  the  matrix  during 
the  swaging  process. 

The  basal  wall  should  be  cut  in  a 
rounded  form  as  shown  at  Fig.  1,  but 
if  the  enamel  walls  have  been  extended 
labio-lingually  to  a  considerable  extent, 
they  should  be  cut  flat.  Cut  the  bucco- 
lingual  walls  perpendicular,  or  nearly  so, 
in  order  that  the  borders  of  the  cavity 
may  convei^  slightly  toward  the  basal 

Fro.  1. 


surface.  The  raorsal  surface  of  the  cav- 
ity is  prepared  according  to  the  degree 
of  retention  required,  for  in  deep  cavities 
the  side  walls  would  afford  considerable 
lateral  support  to  the  inlay.  The  depth 
of  the  cavity  will  also  increase  the  cleav- 
age surface  of  the  cement  in  the  cavity 
and  at  the  extension  attachments  made  in 
the  inlay  for  pur])0;ies  of  retention.  In 
this  event  the  occlusal  surface  should  be 
cut  in  a  crescent  shape,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  1. 

Where  the  cavity  has  not  such  good 
retentive  form  as  in  the  above-mentioned 
ease,  and  where  greater  retention  is  de- 
sirable, a  dovetail  extension  can  be  mado 
in  the  occlusal  surface,  which  will  lock 
the  inlay  to  the  enamel  walls  and  pre- 
vent its  dislodgment  before  it  is  perma- 
nently cemented  in  position.  This  exten- 
sion in  the  enamel  surface  should  be  mad^; 
in  the  direction  of  tlie  central  fossa,  at 
which  point  the  tooth  tissue  is,  as  a  rule, 
defective.  It  is  advisable  to  limit  this 
means  of  retention  to  one  extension,  as  by 
the  use  of  two  or  more  the  swaging  of 
the  matrix  will  \ye  complicated,  and  de- 
mand a  more  elaborate  preparation  of 
the  cavity  edges.  The  orifice  of  the  dove- 
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tail  extension  should  be  wide  enough  to 
accommodate  a  flat-end  bumiBher,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  fon»d  easily  against 
the  enamel  walls  at  all  points  witiiout 
leaving  an  intervening  space,  and  also 
witiiout  tearing  the  matrix.   To  make 


Fig.  2. 


this  extension  (Fig.  2)  a  round  fissure 
bur  may  be  used.  All  the  cavity  mar- 
gins are  finished  with  fine  finishing  burs 
and  small  stones,  and  are  finally  polished 
with  sand-paper  disks.  Fig.  2  shows  the 
outline  of  the  cavity  margins.  In  no 
case  should  the  bucco-lingual  cavity  edge 
come  in  contact  with  the  approximal 
surface  of  the  opposing  tooth,  as  it 
will  prevent  an  easy  adaptation  of 
the  matrix  and  eiIso  interfere  with  the 
finishing  process. 

The  shape  of  the  prepared  cavity  will 
depend  on  the  metb(Mi  of  retention  used, 
for  while  in  some  cases  tiie  matrix  may 
be  forced  so  as  to  lie  in  close  apposition 
to  the  floor  and  cavity  walls,  in  other  in- 
stances an  intervening  strata  of  cement 
may  act  as  a  core  and  prevent  the  matrix 
from  being  forced  against  all  caviiy  walls. 
In  the  latter  case  pins,  posts,  or  loops 
may  be  attached  to  the  inlay. 

THE  MATRIX. 

There  are  two  metals  used  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  matrix,  namely,  gold  and 
platinum ;  the  former  is  used  almost  ex- 
clusively in  the  construction  of  gold  in- 
lays. As  gold  is  more  ductile  and  less 
rigid  than  platinum,  it  can  be  forced  and 
adapted  witii  greater  accuracy  to  the  cav- 
ity walls.  In  cavities  of  this  class  the 
thickness  of  the  metal  used  for  matrices 
is  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the 
matrices  used  for  cavities  of  lesser  depth, 
for  in  deep  cavities,  the  metal  being 


stretched  considerably,  ample  thickneB 
becomes  an  important  requirement 

After  obtaining  a  piece  of  gold  of 
proper  thickness,  it  should  be  annealed 
by  heating  the  foil  to  a  cherry-red  ap- 
jpearance,  after  which  it  is  immediately 
plunged  in  a  solution  of  four  parte  of 
sulfuric  acid  to  one  of  water.  Gold  thus 
treated  is  not  only  softened,  but  also 
cleansed.  Good  results  are  also  obtuned 
by  immersing  the  metal  in  alcohol 
If  platinum  be  used  for  matrices  the 
swaging  quality  of  the  metal  may  be  im- 
proved by  gradually  heating  it  in  sd 
electric  furnace  until  it  becomes  vhite, 
afterward  gradually  reducing  the  temper- 
ature. The  size  of  the  foil  used  for  form- 
ing the  matrix  must  be  cut  considerablj 
larger  than  the  extent  of  the  cavity  sux- 
face,  in  order  that  it  should  overlap  the 
marginal  edges.  The  oblong  is  a  conve- 
nient form  in  which  to  cut  the  foil,  that 
part  whidh  is  applied  to  the  gingival  por- 
tion being  cut  round,  in  order  tiiat  it 
may  reacmy  pass  beneath  the  gum. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  direct  and  in- 
direct impression  methods  may  be  used 
to  form  the  matrix,  but  the  method  usu- 
ally adopted  is  the  former,  as  it  is  the 
more  rapid  way  of  swaging  the  matrii, 
requiring  neither  the  labor  of  taking  an 
impression  nor  the  coustmction  of  a  cast 
upon  which  to  swage  the  matrix.  The 
indirect  means  of  forming  the  matrix 
may  be  used  to  advantage  in  complicated 
cases,  and  more  especidly  in  deep  cavi- 
ties where  the  matrix  is  forced  to  atao- 
lute  apposition  to  the  cavity  walls,  iu 
order  to  thus  obtain  greater  retention. 

The  technique  of  the  construction  of 
the  matrix  by  the  direct  method  is  as 
follows :  After  the  matrix  foil  has  been 
cut  to  the  required  shape,  it  is  carried 
well  under  the  gum,  and  swaged  approxi- 
mately in  the  cavity  with  a  rubber-end 
matrix  swager;  the  foil  is  then  forced 
deeper  into  the  cavity  by  means  of  suit- 
able matrix  burnishers — ^pellets  of  cot- 
ton batting,  spimk,  or  chamois.  It  is 
then  carefully  removed  from  the  cavity 
and  trimmed  so  as  to  leave  an  overlap  of 
about  two  lines  beyond  the  cavity  mar- 
gins. 

Before  the  matrix  is  finally  returned  to 
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the  cavity,  it  should  be  re-annealed,  so 
that  the  gold  Till  readily  adapt  itself  to 
the  cavi^  walls.  In  usin^  matrix  in- 
struments to  force  the  foil  in  apposition 
to  the  cavity  walls  and  cavity  edges, 
slight  direct  pressure  should  be  applied, 
as  a  burnishing  force  will  cause  the  gold 
to  become  rigid,  and  will  render  more 
difficult  the  Arcing  of  the  matrix  to  its 
proper  position.  Pellets  of  cotton,  rub- 
ber forms,  spunk,  etc.,  are  used  in  con- 
junction with  the  burnishers  for  adapt- 
ing the  matrix.  Care  should  be  exercised 
in  forcing  the  gold  well  against  the  mar- 
ginal edges,  as  this  is  the  most  impor- 
tant point  in  the  operation  of  matrix 
formation.  The  closer  the  contact  of 
the  matrix  with  the  cavity  edges  the  more 
perfect  will  be  the  finished  inlay.  If 
tears  should  occur  in  the  cavity  part  of 
the  matrix  they  can  be  easily  repaired 
before  the  casting  process  by  forcing  a 
small  piece  of  cohesive  gold  in  the  open- 
ings ;  but  if  a  tear  is  found  on  the  mar- 
ginal edge,  the  matrix  should  be  dis- 
carded and  a  new  one  formed,  for  there 
is  no  way  to  mend  such  tears  success- 
fully. To  accomplish  successfully  the 
burnishing  of  the  matrix  to  the  cavity 

Fig.  3. 


Matrix  burnisher. 

edges,  a  double-ball  instrument  (Fig.  3) 
should  be  used  so  that  it  may  be  placed 
astride  upon  the  marginal  et^ge,  and  on 
the  gingival  border  the  use  of  a  flat- 
tened burnisher  will  produce  the  desired 
results. 

To  remove  the  matrix  from  the  cavity 


it  should  be  gently  teased  therefrom  with 
a  fine-pointed  instrument,  so  as  not  to 
affect  the  shape,  and  then  allowed  to 
drop  on  the  mouth-mirror  which  may  be 
used  to  convey  the  matrix  to  the  labora- 
tory. In  these  cavities  the  methods  used 
for  the  retention  of  the  inlay  will  de- 
pend upon  the  means  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  shell  inlay  and  the  coun- 
tersunk inlay  with  pin  attachments. 

In  the  construction  of  the  shell  inlay 
(Fig.  4)  a  core  of  cement  is  formed  at 
the  base  of  the  cavity  and  built  up  to 
within  a  few  lines  of  the  marginal  edge. 
The  intervening  cement  will  prevent  the 
matrix  from  being  forced  to  the  floor 


FlQ.  4. 


Fie.  6. 


of  the  cavity,  and  while  rendering  easier 
the  forming  of  the  matrix,  will  allow  for 
the  attachment  of  pins,  posts,  or  loops. 
The  method  for  making  these  attach- 
ments is  as  follows :  In  devitalized  teeth, 
where  it  is  possible  to  make  an  extensive 
retention  for  the  inlay,  a  small  tube  may 
be  placed  in  an  upright  position  (Fig.  5), 
and  the  core  of  cement  formed  around  it 
on  a  level  with  the  upper  extremity  of 
the  tube.  The  matrix  is  placed  over  the 
core,  and  a  post  is  inserted  through  the 
foil  into  the  tube,  extending  it  slightly 
beyond  the  matrix.  The  ma&ix  and  ptst 
attachment  are  withdrawn  from  the  cav- 
ity by  means  of  wax  inserted  on  a  cavity 
impression  tray.  Matrix  and  post  are 
now  invested  in  plaster,  and  after  the 
mass  becomes  thoroughly  set  the  wax  is 
removed  by  means  of  hot  water,  after 
which  the  matrix  is  ready  for  the  con- 
touring and  casting  process.  The  post 
attachment  will  readily  pass  into  the  tube 
in  the  core.  Most  of  the  core  should 
be  removed  from  the  cavity  in  order  to 
afford  a  stronger  retention  for  the  inlay 
when  permanently  cemented  to  place. 
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The  post  and  tube  attachments  provide 
a  stronger  retention  than  any  other 
means  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
shell  inlay.  To  make  the  pin  attach- 
ments to  the  shell  inlay,  after  withdraw- 
ing the  matrix  from  the  cavity,  it  is  in- 
serted on  a  stick  of  impression  wax.  The 
Perfection  wax  made  by  the  Detroit  Den- 
tal Mfg.  Co.  can  be  had  in  stick  form 
— which  I  have  suggested — of  convenient 
size  upon  which  to  force  the  matrix  while 
the  pin  and  loop  attachments  are  being 
made.  Insert  the  matrix  on  the  end  of 
the  stick  of  wax  by  means  of  dry  heat  to 
soften  it,  and  force  the  matrix  very  care- 
fully on  it  so  that  it  may  not  become  dis- 
torted.   The  wax  should  extend  to  the 
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marginal  edges  of  the  matrix,  and  after 
it  has  become  thoroughly  hard  the  matrix 
is  ready  for  the  pin  attachments.  To 
insert  the  pins  in  the  matrix  (Fig.  6) 
holes  are  drilled  through  the  latter  and 
slightly  beyond  into  the  wax.  The  pins 
should  have  well-formed  heads  and  be  of 
such  length  as  the  depth  of  the  cavity 
will  allow.  They  are  forced  slightly  be- 
yond the  matrix,  so  that  the  solder  may 
have  a  hold  on  them  in  the  casting  pro- 
cess. Gold  or  platinum  loops  may  be 
substituted  for  the  pins. 

The  method  of  countersinking  with 
pin  attachments  (Fig.  7)  is  used  in  these 
cavities  more  particularly  when  there  is 
no  core  formation  and  the  matrix  ex- 
tends to  a  considerable  depth  in  the  cav- 
ity to  allow  for  an  extension  in  the  in- 
lay for  purposes  of  retention. 

Withdraw  the  matrix  from  the  cav- 
ity in  the  usual  wav  and  insert  it  in 


the  wax.  The  countersinking  is  nude 
through  the  matrix  and  into  the  vax  be- 
yond, according  to  the  depth  of  the  r^ 
tention  required,  by  using  a  good  sized 
round  bur  and  cutting  slightly  beneath 
the  edge  of  the  orifice.  The  countersink 
should  not  be  cut  so  as  to  interfere  with 
the  cavity  edge  of  the  matrix.  The  re- 
tention of  the  inlay  is  increased  by  the 
insertion  of  a  pin  in  the  countersonk 
depreraion  thus  made,  althon^  one  or 
more  pins  may  be  attached,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  orifice.  The  pin  should 
be  heated  and  forced  slightly  into  the 
wax,  and  also  extended  beyond  the  ori- 
fiee  thus  formed  as  far  as  the  extent  of 
the  cavity  will  allow. 

In  an  extra-large  cavity  it  may  be  an 
advantage  to  use  two  retentions  in  Has- 
manner,  one  in  the  body  of  the  inlay  and 
the  other  in  the  dovetail  or  doll-head 
extension.  Another  way  of  making  the 
countersunk  extension  is  by  investing  the 
matrix  directly  in  the  plaster  batter,  and 
after  it  becomes  sufficiently  set  the  coun- 
tersink is  made  through  an  opening  in 
the  concave  part  of  the  matrix,  and  is 
also  extended  slightly  beyond  the  latter. 
The  pin  is  placed  in  an  upright  position, 
with  the  head  downward,  and  the  core, 
which  will  form  a  countersink,  is  built 
up  around  the  pin  to  a  size  which  must 
vary  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  the 
cavity,  in  order  that  it  might  not  inte^ 
fere  with  the  casting  process  (JFig.  8). 
In  choosing  a  method  of  retention  for  the 
inlay,  the  operator  will  be  guided  by  the 
area  and  depth  of  the  cavity  and  the 
amount  of  occlusal  stress  to  be  overcome. 
As  stated  above,  the  matrix  for  these  cav- 
ities can  be  formed  by  the  indireci 
method  to  advantage  in  complicated  cav- 
ities where  considerable  swaging  of  the 
matrix  is  required,  and  where  the  opera- 
tor has  the  necessary  time  at  liis  dispteal 
in  order  to  carry  out  all  the  requirements 
of  construction,  the  matrix  will  be  as 
satisfactory  as  if  prepared  by  the  direct 
method. 

Before  commencing  the  operation  of 
forming  the  matrix  by  the  iDdirect 
method,  it  is  absolutely  necessar}-  to  lill 
in  all  undercuts,  so  that  an  accurate  im- 
pression of  the  cavity  can  be  had.  To 
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obtain  such  an  impreesion  it  ia  neccBeary 
to  employ  a  good  wax  that  will  take  a 
keen  outline  of  the  whole  cavity  and  cav- 
ity edges.  For  this  purpose  excellent  re- 
sults are  obtained  with  Perfection  wax 
or  dental  lac.    It  is  likewise  necessary 

Fio.  9. 


to  have  a  tray  upon  which  to  convey  the 
wax  to  the  cavity,  of  such  form  as  will  ad- 
mit of  its  being  withdrawn  without  affect- 
ing the  form  of  the  impression  (Fig.  9). 
When  the  impression  is  removed  from 
the  cavity  care  should  be  taken  to  see 
that  an  accurate  outline  of  the  marginal 
edges  has  been  obtained,  and  if  it  be 
found  satisfactory  the  cast  may  then  be 
pre{>ared. 

THE  CAST  OF  THE  CAVITY. 

Ivow-fusing  metal,  amalgam,  or  cement 
may  be  used  for  making  the  cast.  I  pre- 
fer amalgam,  as  a  definite  outline  can 
be  had  with  it,  and  also  because  it  pos- 
sesses considerable  edge  strength  to 
withstand  the  swaging  process.  On  ac- 
count of  not  possessing  sufficient  edge 
strength,  cement  cannot  be  used  in  every 
instance.  In  making  the  cast  a  i^mall 
surface  of  the  tooth  beyond  the  mar- 
ginal edge  of  the  cavity  should  be  in- 
cluded, in  order  that  the  matrix  may  bo 
swaged  a  few  lines  beyond  the  outline 
of  the  cavity  margins.  Thoroughly  in- 
corporate the  amalgam  into  the  impres- 


sion, and  after  it  becomes  set  remove  the 
wax. 

To  form  the  cast  the  impression  may 
be  directly  invested  in  plaster,  and  on 
the  removal  of  the  wax  the  cast  may 
be  made  of  amalgam.  The  matrix  foil 
should  of  course  be  considerably  larger 
than  the  cavity,  so  as  to  allow  for  the 
metal  being  drawn  into  the  cavit}*  in  the 
swaging  process.  After  adapting  the  ma- 
trix to  the  deeper  portions  of  the  cavity 
by  means  of  burnisherg,  swage  it  into  the 
cast  of  the  cavity.  After  the  swaging 
has  been  completed,  the  matrix  is  re- 
moved and  trimmed  to  within  two  lines 
beyond  the  margin  of  the  cavity  edge. 
Again  anneal  it  and  re-swage  it.  If  tears 
occur  other  than  at  the  cavity  edges,  (hey 
can  be  subsequently  mended  with  pellets 
of  cohesive  gold.  The  matrix  is  then 
removed  from  the  cast,  is  inserted  on  a 
stick  of  wax  softened  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, the  necessary  attachments  are  made 
on  the  matrix,  the  whole  invested  in 
plaster,  and  the  coiitnuring  and  easting 
completed.  To  form  the  contour  a  thin 
piece  of  gold  is  applied  to  the  exposed 
surface  of  the  cavity,  fitting  it  closely 
against  the  marginal  edges.  This  piece 
of  metal  is  held  in  place  by  means  of  a 
little  wax,  while  the  surface  is  protected 
and  held  in  place  with  a  small  amount  of 
the  investment  material.  The  wax  is  re- 
iiiovt'd  and  the  cavity  to  be  cast  is  filled 
with  small  pieces  of  18,  30,  or  2'^-karat 
solder.  To  heat  the  investment  easily, 
place  it  on  a  piece  of  charcoal,  and  by 
means  of  the  mouth  blowpipe  cast  the 
inlay. 

Melt  the  sohler  until  it  assumes  a 
glazed  appearance,  for  if  there  be  an  in- 
suilicient  amount  of  heat  applied,  not 
only  will  it  not  flow  to  all  parts,  hut  in 
addition  it  will  result  in  a  porous  and  de- 
fective inlay.  In  applying  a  flux,  borax 
should  be  used,  and  the  best  results  are 
obtained  by  applying  it  in  small  quanti- 
ties and  in  the  powdered  form.  To  ob- 
tain the  bite  the  cast  can  be  articu- 
lated, but  usually  the  occlusal  surface 
can  be  determined  by  gaging  the  amount 
of  solder  used  in  casting  the  inlay.  As 
plaster  only  i«  used  in  making  an  inve-it- 
ment  for  gold  inlays,  the  plaster  readily 
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becomes  detached  from  the  surface  of  the 

matrix  after  the  heating  process,  while 
if  a  mixture  of  sand  be  used  some  parti- 
cles of  Band  become  fused  to  the  surface 
of  the  matrix.  After  removing  the  in- 
lay from  the  investment  it  is  "pickled" 
in  the  same  solution  as  used  in  the  an- 
nealing process.  Before  applying  the  in- 
lay in  the  cavity  grind  all  the  surplus 
Bolder  away,  so  that  very  little  grinding 
and  polishing  may  be  required  after  the 
inlay  is  finally  set.  Before  setting  the 
inlay  try  it  in  the  cavity  to  ascertain 
that  the  adaptation  is  accurate. 

Before  cementing  the  inlay  the  cavity 
should  be  thoroughly  prepared  to  receive 
it,  all  the  undercuts  that  were  iGlled  for 
the  reception  of  the  matrix  should  be 
removed,  and  the  cavity  thoroughly  dried 
and  wiped  with  alcohol. 

In  mixing  the  cement  for  setting  the 


inlay,  the  utmost  care  must  be  tal^  to 
thoroughly  incorporate  the  ingredients, 
as  the  stability  of  the  inlay  will  greatlv 
depend  on  the  thoroughness  with  which 
this  step  in  the  process  is  carried  out. 
Mix  the  cement  to  a  creamy  consistence, 
then  apply  a  small  amount  to  the  surface 
of  the  inlay,  filling  the  cavity  also,  and 
force  the  inlay  to  place  very  carefully  so 
as  not  to  displace  any  more  cement  tbaa 
is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  set  the 
inlay.  The  inlay  should  be  held  in  place 
during  the  setting  and  finishing  processes 
in  order  to  prevent  its  being  displaced. 

Finally,  the  inlay  is  finished  by  means 
of  small  stones,  gold  finishing  burs,  pol- 
ishing disks,  and  burnishers. 

The  successful  results  obtained  in  fill- 
ing these  cavities  by  the  inlay  process 
is  a  further  assurance  that  the  cemented 
filling  is  the  filling  of  the  future. 


FnrTT  TSABS  OF  DENTAL  SCISNCIB,  WITH  ITSVADS 

AND  FOIBLBB. 


Br  I.  C.  ODRVIfl,  H.D.S.,  Faltoa,  IT.  T. 


(Bead  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Dental  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  held  at 

Albany,  May  10,  1907.) 


WITH  our  ambitions  and  egotism  in 
the  attempts  we  make  to  conserve 
the  usefulness  of  the  dental  organs 
and  iu  the  following  of  new  fads  and 
theories,  which  may  live  but  for  a 
short  time,  to  give  way  to  more  sober, 
common-sense  methods  of  practice,  it 
may  be  well  for  us  to  take  a  retrospective 
view  of  the  many  fads  that  have  been 
originated  and  advocated,  some  for  a 
while  and  some  for  seemingly  all  time. 

Lest  we  forget,  let  us  spend  a  few  mo- 
meats  in  boking  over  the  records  of  one 
of  the  best  dental  publications  extant. 
A  review  of  dental  literature  for  the  past 
fifty  years  will  present  to  the  dental  stu- 
dent of  today  an  interesting  history  of 


dental  practice,  very  much  of  which  is 
now  obsolete. 

Having  in  my  possession  all  of  the 
volumes  of  the  Dental  Gosuos  from  the 
tenth  to  the  present  issues,  I  am  able  to 
give  data  that  will  convince  the  most 
skeptical  that  the  fads  of  the  present 
day  are  not  without  precedent. 

THBOUQH  THE  TEABS. 

In  the  year  1836  arsenic  as  a  derital- 
izer  of  d^tal  pulps  was  first  broogbt  to 
the  attention  of  the  denUl  profession  br 
Dr.  Shearjashub  Spooner  of  Jfontreil, 
and  the  profession  was  up  in  arms  against 
it,  claiming  that  it  was  a  fraud,  and  that 
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others  had  tried  it  as  far  back  as  1830 
without  success. 

In  the  year  1840  Dr.  Westcott  of  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  discovered  the  cohesive 
propoties  of  gold,  and  in  the  year  1847 
lectured  on  the  subject  before  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental 
Surgery;  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  this 
same  Dr.  Westcott  that  he  was  the  first 
to  use  plaster  of  Paris  for  taking  impres- 
aions  oi  the  month;  this  occurred  in 
1844. 

At  a  session  of  the  American  Society 
of  Dental  Surgeons  held  in  the  year  1847, 
several  of  its  members  were  expelled  from 

the  society  because  they  would  not  sign 
a  pledge  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  amal- 
gam as  a  filling  material  in  their  prac- 
tice. Dr.  Eleazar  Parmly  was  its  presi- 
dent and  one  of  the  most  active  mem- 
bers in  this  action,  although  he  infonned 
Dr.  John  B.  Bich  that  he  had  "never 
tried  any  of  the  stuff"  and  had  "never  ex- 
perimented with  it  in  any  way." 

In  1850  saleratus  (potassium  bicar- 
bonate), used  in  making  some  kinds  of 
bread,  was  stated  to  be  responsible  for  a 
large  percentage  of  tooth-decay;  and  a 
Dr.  Baker  asserted  that  in  two  weeks  a 
set  of  teeth  was  destroved  that  had  been 
placed  in  a  solution  of  the  above-named 
chemical.  This  same  year  saw  continu- 
ous gum  work  for  artificial  dentures  ad- 
vocated for  probably  the  first  time. 

About  1856  local  anesthesia  by  spray- 
ing with  either  "sulfuric  ether"  or  with 
rhigolene  was  introduced.  In  this  same 
year  Gnilloy*s  cement  was  invented,  and 
in  1871  was  expected  to  supersede  gold 
as  a  filling  material. 

The  internal  use  of  morphin  in  quarter- 
grain  doses  to  obtund  sensitive  dentin 
luring  dental  operations  was  advocated 
from  1845  to  1866. 

In  the  year  1858  Dr.  Elisha  Townsend 
(of  world  renown  as  an  advocate  of  amal- 
gam for  filling  teeth)  pledged  himself 
never  to  use  amalgam  again  for  tooth- 
filling.  (Letter  to  Dental  News  Letter, 
vol.  xi,  p.  169;  see  Flagg's  "Plastics.") 
This  took  place  before  the  "New  Depar- 
ture" in  dentisti7,as  promulgated  byDrs. 

and  Palmer,  and  agitated  the  pro- 
fession not  a  little. 
[VOL.  xux. — 76] 


In  1860  zinc  oxychlorid  as  a  filling  ma- 
terial was  advocated,  and  great  expecta- 
tions were  aroused  as  to  its  lasting  quali- 
ties. 

In  1863  the  electrolytic  theory  of  den- 
tal decay  was  promulgated. 

In  1866  it  was  a  very  common  prac- 
tice for  vents  to  be  drilled  in  the  roots 
of  devitalized  teeth,  just  under  the  free 
margin  of  the  gum,  for  the  escape  of 
gases.  In  the  same  year  the  theory  was 
advanced — and  "proved"  by  those  who 
advocated  it — that  the  wearing  of  a  vul- 
canite plate  would  produce  salivation 
through  the  mercury  contained  therein. 

Flexible  edges  to  vulcanite  plates,  and 
various  materials  for  root-filling,  among 
which  were  wood  and  cotton,  were  alao 
advocated  during  this  year,  but  the  great- 
est prominence  was  given  to  the  method 
of  filling  root-canals  wiUi  cohesive  gold 
throughout  their  entire  length. 

In  1868  the  law  regulating  the  prac- 
tice of  dentistry  in  the  state  of  New  York 
was  enacted. 

In  the  same  year  the  capping  of  ex- 
posed and  partly  decomposed  pulps  was 
extensively  advocated  by  some  of  the 
best-known  members  of  the  profession. 
Replantation  after  filling  root-canals  is 
also  credited  to  the  year  1868. 

We  also  find  that  in  this  same  year  it 
was  deemed  good  practice  to  tie  a  string 
around  a  tooth  decayed  on  its  approximal 
surface,  in  order  to  keep  the  cavity  dry 
during  the  filling  of  the  tooth. 

In  1869  the  use  of  the  rubber  plate  was 
condemned,  and  that  of  Rose  Pearl — an- 
other name  for  a  compound  practically 
similar  to  celluloid — was  advocated  in  its 
stead. 

In  1870  the  American  Dental  Associa- 
tion passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that 
any  member  of  the  association  using  a 
show-case  should  be  expelled. 

In  the  same  year  Dr.  James  Truman 
protested  against  the  capping  of  exposed 
pulps,  for  that  subsequent  events  would 
prove  they  were  dead  and  alveolar  abscess 
would  result.  Dr.  J.  D.  Thomas  at  this 
time  asserted  that,  after  an  abscess  has 
once  formed  it  is  impossible  to  save  the 
affected  tooth.  In  the  same  year  the  ad- 
ministration of  chloral  hydrate  in  doses 
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of  30  grains  was  recommended  to  pro- 
duce insensibility  during  extraction.  The 
average  dosage  at  the  present  time  is  from 
5  to  15  grains,  and  it  is  used  mostly  for 
the  same  purpose. 

During  1870  cast  ahiminum  plates 
were  very  strongly  advocated,  and  bid 
fair  to  take  the  place  of  the  "obnoxious" 
rubber  plate. 

In  1870  the  use  of  the  heavy  ^Id  foils 
ranging  from  Nos.  20  to  240  were  advo- 
cated by  some  and  condemned  by  others. 
The  same  year  also  witnessed  a  contro- 
versy regarding  the  variety  of  mallets 
to  be  adopted,  some  favoring  the  light 
and  others  the  heavy  ones,  while  a  third 
class  demanded  that  the  mallets  should 
be  covered  with  leather,  presumably  to 
deaden  the  blow. 

Dr.  Dio  Lewis  in  1871  contended  that 
tomatoes  were  a  constant  source  of  men- 
ace through  their  power  of  inducing  sali- 
vation when  ingested.  In  this  same  year 
the  profession  was  busy  fighting  against 
the  acceptance  of  the  germ  theory  of 
disease. 

In  1871  methylene  bichlorid,  ethyl 
bromid,  and  methyl  bromid  were  advo- 
cated as  general  anesthetics,  and  in  the 
same  year  Dr.  Robert  Arthur  published 
a  book  advocating  the  cutting  of  the  ap- 
proximal  surfaces  of  teeth  to  make  self- 
cleansing  spaces,  and  by  so  doing  prevent 

In  1872  Dr.  Theodora  F.  Chupein  ad- 
vocated the  amputation  of  a  portion  of 
a  disea.sed  pulp  and  the  capping  of  the 
remaining  portion,  filling  the  cavity  with 
zinc  oxychlorid. 

In  1873  the  practice  of  applying  ar- 
senous  acid  for  obtunding  sensitive  den- 
tin became  so  general  that  it  led  Pro- 
fessor Kingsbury  to  j)resent  a  paper  to 
the  Odontographic  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania (Cosmos,  vol.  xiv,  p.  137)  protest- 
ing in  tlie  strongest  terms  against  its 
use  for  such  purposes.  In  the  same  year 
the  use  of  zinc  chlorid  as  an  obtundent 
was  recommended  to  the  profession. 

The  year  1873  witnessed  the  general 
introduction  of  the  magnifying  glass  for 
the  purpose  of  inspecting  dental  work 
during  filling  and  finisliing  (Cosmos, 
vol.  lii,  p.  597,  and  vol.  xv,  p.  153),  but 


more  particularly  when  completing  ex- 
cavation after  the  rubber  dam  is  ^plied, 
for  many  defects  appear  when  dry  that 
are  not  perceptible  when  the  dentin  ind 
enamel  are  moist.  This  same  year  ihe 
American  Dental  Association  condenmed 
Dr.  Arthur's  book  which  advocated  the 
cutting  of  V-shaped  spaces  to  prevent  the 
development  of  caries. 

In  the  ye»  1873  we  see  liquid  nitrotis 
oxid  gas  taking  the  place  of  the  cumber- 
some gasometers,  and  Dr.  Beers  of  Cali- 
fornia patenting  a  gold  crown,  an  illus- 
tration of  which  is  given  in  the  Cosuos 
for  1880  (vol.  xxii,  p.  464),  which  prac- 
tically illustrates  the  gold  crown  of  today. 

The  following  is  a  Verbatim  report 
by  Dr.  A.  P.  Southwick,  which  appeared 
in  1873,  giving  his  views  on  celluloid: 

Last  spring  I  invested  twenty  dollars  in 
aa  many  celluloid  plates;  also  boufz^t  &n 
apparatus  with  instructions,  and  followtd 
the  latter  to  the  letter.  One  fay  oae  they 
came  back  on  my  hands,  until  today  the  la^it, 
I  believe,  has  <x>me,  for  which  I  thank 
Heaven.  Some  turned  black  as  ink  diredly; 
others,  well  fitting  and  satisfactory  at  first, 
gradually  warped  out  of  shape  and  fit;  otben 
after  two  or  three  months'  wear  begwi  to 
shed  the  teeth.  In  some  I  used  plain  and  in 
others  gum  teeth,  and  where  the  celluloid 
showed  between  the  plain  teetb,  the  gnau 
turned  black  and  gave  black  aatisfactioi. 
Will  someone  who  has  so  highly  indorsed 
the  material  tell  me  what  is  the  mattw,  aaJ 
whether  they  have  any  better  luckt 

In  the  British  Journal  of  Denial  Sci- 
ence for  1874,  Dr.  Thomas  Fletcher  as- 
serts that  a  plug  made  of  cohesive  gold 
inserted  in  a  tooth  is  not  watertighl, 
while  one  made  of  soft  foil  can  be  made 
tight ;  and  in  the  same  year  Dr.  J.  Fajne 
in  the  Chicago  Medical  Journal  claimed 
that  corrosive  sublimate  is  produced  in 
the  mouth  from  amalgam  fillings,  and 
asked  the  state  medical  society  to  favor 
the  enactment  of  a  law  making  it  a  penal 
offense  for  a  person  to  fill  a  tooth  irilii 
amalgam.  Dr.  C.  M.  Richmond  in  the 
same  year  advised  the  filling  of  root- 
canals  with  wood  saturated  with  eom 
antiseptic. 

In  1875,  among  the  various  materials 
used  in  filling  the  roots  of  teeth  vers 
asbestos,  gold,  lead  (in  fine  wire),  cot- 
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ton  saturated  with  creasote,  salicylic  acid, 
zinc  oxychlorid,  and  chloro-percha  fol- 
lowed with  a  gutta-percha  point  forced 
into  the  root  to  its  apex. 

The  same  year,  C.  F.  Chandler,  pro- 
fessor of  analytical  and  applied  chemistry 
in  Columbia  College,  New  York,  made  an 
exhaustive  report  on  samples  of  saliva 
in  which  various  samples  of  amalgamated 
alloys  had  been  di^sted,  and  reported 
not  having  found  in  them  a  trace  uf  mer- 
cury. 

In  1876  zinc  oxychlorid,  so  strongly 
advocated  for  the  capping  of  exposed 
pulps,  from  later  developments  was 
found  in  a  large  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
in  which  it  had  been  used  to  have  caused 
death  of  the  pulp,  and  a  malleable  amal- 
gam which  was  placed  upon  the  market 
was  found  to  contain  cadmium,  to  which 
likewiw  a  share  in  devitalizing  teeth  was 
attributed.  A  controversy  ensued  during 
this  year  between  the  users  of  soft  and 
cohesive  gold,  each  side  scoring;  mes- 
meric anesthesia  was  introduced  at  this 
time  for  the  extraction  of  teeth. 

Among  other  things  of  note  in  1876 
was  an  exhibition  by  Dr.T.C.  Stellwagen 
of  Philadelphia,  which  consisted  of  a 
tooth  transplanted  from  a  human  mouth 
to  the  comb  of  a  cock.  The  tooth  was 
firml}-  attached,  and  while  the  pulp  had 
become  devitalized  the  pericementum  re- 
mained active.  This  result  gave  an  im- 
petus to  the  replanting,  transplanting, 
and  implanting  of  teeth  in  the  human 
jaw. 

In  1877  it  was  discussed  and  advo- 
cated before  the  Xew  York  Odontologi- 
cal  Society  that  all  exposed  pulps  should 
be  freely  bled  and  capped  immediately 
afterward  with  some  plastic  material,  and 
the  cavity  of  decay  at  once  permanently 
filled. 

In  1878  Dr.  J.  Foster  Flagg  presented 
a  paper  in  which  he  gave  his  experience 
with  the  interrupted  electric  current  in 
extractions  and  for  the  obtunding  of  sen- 
sitive dentin,  claiming  success  in  94  per 
cent,  of  two  thousand  eases. 

In  1879  a  paper  advising  the  extraction 
of  roots  and  attaching  porcelain  crowns 
to  them,  and  afterward  replanting  the 
reconstructed  roots  was  read  before  the 


First  District  Dental  Society  of  the  State 
of  New  York. 

During  1881-82-83  the  Bonwill,  Wes- 
ton, and  How  crowns  were  prominently 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  profes- 
sion. 

In  1883  the  collar  crown,  of  which  the 
Kichmond  is  but  a  modification,  was  in- 
vented by  Dr.  AVilbur  F.  Litch,  and  fol- 
lowing this,  bridge  work  came  into  gen- 
eral use. 

In  1884  cocain  was  tried  unsuccessfully 
for  the  obtunding  of  dentin,  but  it  was 
not  till  1886  th^t  it  was  successfully  used 
in  ettractioBS  by  the  hypodermic  method. 
Subsequent  results  have  proved,  however, 
that  it  is  fraught  with  its  share  of  un- 
pleasant results. 

In  1886  glass  as  a  material  for  inlays 
was  suggested,  but  it  was  in  1863  that 
Dr.  B.  Wood  gave  to  the  public  the  plan 
he  had  adopted  of  making  inlays  of  porce- 
lain. The  merits  and  demerits  of  in- 
lays have  been  a  theme  for  controversies 
up  to  the  present  time. 

In  1887  copper  amalgam  became  one 
of  the  fads,  but  it  was  denounced  by  the 
late  Dr.  Flagg  as  untrustworthy,  and  he 
advised  against  its  use.  In  this  year  we 
also  find  immediate  root-filling  after  ex- 
tirpation of  a  vital  pulp  as  one  of  the 
new  things  given  to  the  profession. 

In  1889  the  implanting  of  metallic 
capsules  in  the  jaw,  to  serve  as  anchor- 
age for  artificial  dentures,  is  described  in 
the  Cosmos  (vol.  xixi,-  p.  232). 

In  1890  cocain  cataphoresia  for  ob- 
tunding sensitive  dentin  and  for  the  pain- 
less extirpation  of  exposed  pulps  came 
prominently  before  the  profession.  The 
operation  was  performed  with  varying  de- 
grees of  success,  seemingly  on  account 
of  defective  apparatus  or  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  electricity  on  the  part  of  the  in-  ■ 
dividual  operator. 

The  use  of  methyl  chlorid  spray  on  sen- 
sitive dentin  dates  back  to  the  year  1890, 
while  at  the  present  time  cocain  pressure 
anesthesia  is  one  of  the  boons  to  the  tired 
operator  dealing  with  exposure  of  a  pulp 
which  must  for  good  reasons  be  extir- 
pated and  the  root-canal  filled  immedi- 
ately. 

We  are  now  awaiting  re.(<ult$  of  the  so- 
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called  insolable  cements,  and  the  opera- 
tor of  five  years  hence  will  have  the  bene- 
fit of  our  experience. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to 
eitlier  extol  or  decry  the  practice  of  pre- 
ceding yean,  but  I  leave  it  for  the  in- 


telligence of  the  dentists  of  this  centoij 
to  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  and 
perhaps  incidentally  be  convinced  that 
all  that  has  been  written  on  dental  sub- 
jects has  not  borne  the  test  of  actual 
practice. 


TBEATMBNT  AKD  FII«IjING  OF  ROOT-CANAIiS. 


Br  HBUON  T.  SHIB1.DS.  IkD.B^  Mew  Torlc,  H.  T. 


(Bead  before  the  Dental  Society  of  the  State  of  Xew  York,  mt  Its  mnnual  meetinf, 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  May  10,  1907.) 


THIS  subject,  liie  all  otheis  apper- 
taining to  the  teeth,  cannot  be  ex- 
plained by  any  individual  case,  and 
my  endeavor  will  be  to  cover  all  condi- 
tions as  thoroughly  as  possible.  This 
strenuous  age  causes  more  congestion  in 
the  gums  than  can  be  tolerated  by  the 
alveolar  process,  resulting  in  an  exposed 
root  at  the  neck  of  the  tooth  at  compara- 
tively an  early  age.  This  exposure  of 
the  root  is  very  irritating  to  the  pulp 
through  the  dentinal  fibrils,  causing  the 
odontoblasts  to  throw  out  a  calcified 
mass  at  a  point  in  the  pulp  nearest  the 
exposed  root.  Blood  having  to  circulate 
beyond  l^is  calcification  will  cause  con- 
gestion of  the  pulp  if  the  calcified  mass 
is  large  enough.  Fillings  at  the  cervical 
margin  are  liable  to  cause  the  same  re- 
sult. Pulp-Btones  throughout  the  entire 
pulp,  and  even  calcification  of  the  pulp, 
are  caused  by  peripheral  irritation. 
All  of  this  class  of  cases  where,  in  your 
judgment,  disastrous  resulte  will  follow, 
together  with  cases  where  the  pulp 
should  be  extirpated  for  serviceable  and 
artistic  abutments  for  bridges,  should  be 
treated  as  follows:  Apply  the  rubber 
dam  and  open  into  the  pulp  with  sharp 
burs,  manipulating  them  gently  in  order 
to  avoid  the  infliction  of  pain.  When 
the  least  pu^icle  of  the  pulp  has  been 
exposed,  apply  a  saturated  solution  of 
coeain  imder  pressure,  and  painlessly  ex- 
tirpate the  pulp.    The  thorough  extir- 


pation and  cleansing  of  the  canals  b; 
mechanical  means  is  the  principal  fea- 
ture of  the  treatment.  Use  new  steril- 
ized broaches,  and  sterilize  the  root  with 
carbolic  acid,  removing  all  coagola  if 
hemorrhage  follows. 

It  is  a  temptation  at  this  time  to 
immediately  fill  the  root-canal  or  canals, 
but  it  is  safer  to  wait  until  the  next  sit- 
ting, at  which  time  one  may  feel  rea- 
sonably sure  that  the  extirpation  was 
thorough  and  complete.  The  broach 
from  the  beginning  should  be  carried  to 
the  canal  through  a  puncture  in  a  small 
piece  of  rubber  dam,  which  can  be  made 
with  a  rubber-dam  punch,  using  the  mo- 
lar hole  of  the  punch.  This  rubber 
placed  at  a  given  point  on  the  crown  of 
the  tooth  will  show  the  exact  length  of 
the  tooth.  A  root-plugger  should  be 
made  with  a  Donaldson  bristle,  using  aa 
previously  a  rubber  indicator  to  ascer- 
tain the  exact  length  of  the  canal  boa. 
apex  to  grinding  or  cutting  surface,  sad 
the  pointed  end  of  the  bristle  be  excised 
to  the  size  of  plugger  desired,  and  then 
fiattened. 

Root-canal  filling  is  a  surgical  opera- 
tion, and  exactness  and  thorough  fiUias 
should  dominate  every  other  require- 
ment, including  that  of  speed.  The 
apical  foramina  of  all  teeth  are  bduU. 
and  they  should  not  be  enluged  or  pen- 
etrated. 

A  narrow  strip  of  gold  can  be  readily 
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picked  up  with  the  flattened  plugger  and 
carried  to  the  apex,  and  the  apical  fora- 
men sealed.  The  gold  will  occupy  a 
definite  space,  for  one  strip  of  gold  about 
the  width  of  the  shaft  of  a  pin  (using 
Abbey's  ^o.  4  non-cohesive  gold)  and  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  long  will  usually  oc- 
cupy a  space  equivalent  to  about  the 
twentieth  of  an  inch.  To  fill  the  canal 
a  larger  plugger  can  be  used,  because 
the  apical  portion  is  smaller  than  that 
portion  of  the  canal  the  twentieth  of  an 
inch  away  from  the  apex.  '  Use  a  rub- 
ber indicator  on  this  plugger  as  before, 
and  fill  the  canal  with  a  material  that 
will  not  only  fill  it  perfectly,  but  through 
its  affinity  for  moisture  will  also  have 
a  tendency  to  fill  the  microscopic  tu- 
bules; zinc  oiychlorid  is  such  material. 
It  can  be  gently  packed  against  the  gold 
at  the  apex  and  throughout  the  canal, 
the  indicator  coming  farther  and  farther 
aw&y  from  the  crown  as  t}ie  cement  is 
gently  packed.  When  a  tooth  of  the 
character  described  is  filled  in  this  man- 
ner, not  only  will  you  never  hear  of  it 
in  the  future,  but  the  operation  is  per- 
fectly performed  in  the  shortest  possi- 
ble time.  Teeth  with  exposed  pulps  are 
treated  and  filled  in  the  sune  manner. 

In  cleansing  root^ianals  all  sizes  of 
broaches  should  be  used;  the  opening 
of  the  canal  should  be  enlarged  with 
broaches  of  the  full  diameter  of  the 
canal,  and  under  no  condition  use  Oates- 
Glidden  drills  or  any  other  drill  in  the 
engine.  All  difiicult  bifurcated  canals 
can  thus  be  cleaned.  The  Downey  and 
Kerr  broaches  are  very  nsefol  in 
opening  into  small  canals,  but  for  clean- 
ing the  canals  the  Donaldson  and  the 
"Bealization"  nerve  broaches  are  the 
best.    One  treatment  with  carbolic  acid 


at  the  apex,  and  one  with  alcohol  at  the 
time  of  preparation  for  filling,  in  the 
above  cases,  will  give  perfect  results. 

In  molars  and  bicuspids,  especially 
in  molars,  that  are  about  to  become  the 
seat  of  abscesses,  the  use  of  Dr.  Buck- 
ley's tricresol  and  formalin  combination 
is  good  practice,  but  even  then  I  depend 
upon  the  thorough  mechanical  cleaning, 
which  can  be  more  readily  done  after 
using  the  tricresol  and  formalin  com- 
bination. I  use  in  these  cases  dilute  sul- 
furic acid,  following  with  carbolic  acid 
in  just  the  same  way  as  though  the 
tricresol  and  formalin  had  not  been  used. 
In  anterior  teeth  that  are  in  this  condi- 
tion I  never  use  tricresol  and  formalin, 
on  account  of  the  trouble  in  bleaching. 
Where  an  apex  is  very  large  we  are  justi- 
fied in  either  fitting  a  lead  plug,  carry- 
ing it  to  the  exact  spot,  twisting  it  off, 
and  then  filling  the  canal  with  zinc  oxy- 
chlorid,  or  else  using  at  the  apex  a  strip 
of  tin  foil,  just  as  gold  would  be  used. 

In  cases  where  a  large  opening  has 
been  made  near  the'  apex  through  the 
side  of  the  root,  tough  gutta-percha  can 
be  used  to  advantage.  In  the  latter  cases 
the  individual  equation  plays  a  most  im- 
portant pari.  In  all  teeth  tiiat  are  visi- 
ble, no  chemical  should  be  used  that  will 
discolor  them.  Carbolic  acid  can  be  neu- 
tralized with  alcohol,  but  I  never  use 
carbolic  acid  in  the  crown  portion  of 
an  anterior  tooth,  only  at  the  apical 
portion.  Dilute  sulfuric  acid  will  not 
discolor,  neither  will  eucalyptol  nor 
peppermint  oil.  As  dentistry  is  mostly 
surgical  we  can  accurately  calculate  the 
result  of  every  action,  and  should  always 
have  in  view  the  perfection  of  workman- 
ship, together  with  the  contour  and  color 
of  the  teeth. 
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TRAUMATIC  IjESIONS  INCIDKNT  TO  CROWNS  AND  BRIDGES. 


Br  J.  CLAREHCE:  SALVAS,  Da>J.,  Phil««elpkla,  Pa. 


(Bead  before  the  Pennsylvania  State  DenUl  Society,  at  its  annaid  meeting, 
Pittsburg,  Joly  0,  1007.) 


THE  distinguishing  difference  be- 
tween ancient  and  modern  medicine 
is  that  the  former  expended  its  ef- 
forts to  cure,  whereas  the  latter  endeav- 
ors to  prevent  disease.  What  is  true 
in  medicine  is  equally  true  in  dentistry. 
Oral  prophylaxia — preventive  dentistry 
— is  pre-eminently  the  essential  need  of 
the  times. 

The  functions  of  inner\-ation  and  cir- 
culation are  precisely  the  same  in  the 
mouth  as  in  every  other  part  of  the  body, 
as  are  also  the  laws  which  govern  re- 
pair and  wasting,  nutrition  and  growth. 
In  view  of  our  advanced  knowledge  of 
physiology,  histology,  etiology,  and  pa- 
thology, we  cannot  but  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  combating  and  instituting 
methods  for  the  prevention  of  injuries 
and  diseases  of  the  supporting  structures 
of  the  teeth. 

It  is  a  noteworth}'  fact  that  we  have 
been  so  engrossed  with  dental  prosthesis, 
and  that  our  energies  have  been  so  in- 
volved in  the  restoration  of  diseased 
teeth,  that  we  have  become  in  a  large 
measure  oblivious  to  the  frequency  and 
the  seriousness  of  pathological  conditions 
of  the  soft  tisBues. 

Our  distinguished  investigators  have 
pointed  out  from  time  to  time  that  in- 
flammatory and  suppurative  diseases  of 
the  mucous  membrane  and  the  alveoli  are 
etiological  factors  in  systemic  disorders. 
Diseases  of  this  character  may  exist  for 
years  without  the  knowledge  of  the  pa- 
tient. They  progress  slowly,  yet  assidu- 
ously, and  are  responsible  for  a  constant 
exudation  of  pus  and  gangrenous  tis- 
sue which  gains  access  to  the  deeper 
structures  of  the  body  through  the  pro- 
cess of  ingestion. 


The  teeth  and  the  contiguous  tis- 
sues are  an  integral  part  of  the  human 
economy.  They  occupy,  phvsiologically 
speaking,  a  position  relatively  aa  im- 
portant as  that  of  any  other  of 
the  body ;  hence  the  significance  of  everr 
surreal  and  therapeutic  means  of  pre- 
serving their  integrity  and  usefahiess. 
The  intimate  relationship  between  the 
teeth  and  the  soft  tissues  of  the  mouth 
and  the  general  system  is  dependent 
upon  the  dental  pulp  and  the  perice- 
mental membrane.  The  obvious  fnnc- 
tion  of  the  dental  pulp  argues  its  pre:^er- 
vation;  but  to  the  matured  tooth  the 
preservation  of  this  oi^an  is  of  secondary 
importance  to  that  of  the  perioemeatal 
membrane. 

Allow  me  to  call  your  attention  briefly 
to  the  structure  and  the  function  of  this 
tissue.  It  consists  of  a  fibrous  connect- 
ive tissue  differing  from  the  gum  tis- 
sue in  that  it  is  not  so  dense.  It  is 
richly  supplied  with  nerves  and  blood- 
vessels ;  it  invests  the  roots  of  the  teeih 
and  lines  the  walls  of  the  alveoli,  pa^ 
ing  into  the  gum  tissue  at  the  necks  of 
the  teeth.  Its  function  is  to  afford  nour- 
ishment to  the  bone  on  one  side  and  to 
the  cementum,  to  which  it  is  closely  con- 
nected, on  the  other.  It  also  serves  ab 
a  cushion  to  lessen  the  concussion  and 
strain  incident  to  mastication, 

I^et  us  go  a  step  farther  and  consider 
the  gum  tissue.  It  consists  of  a  layer  of 
tough,  fibrous,  and  very  vascular  tissue 
covering  the  alveoli,  and  is  closely  at- 
tached to  their  periosteum.  At  the  necks 
of  the  teeth,  to  which  it  is  closely  molded, 
it  ends  in  a  free  margin.  In  this  region, 
as  previously  stated,  it  unites  with  tlie 
peridental  membrane. 
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It  can  be  readily  understood  from  the 

foregoing  that  these  tissues,  owing  to 
their  association  by  both  continuity  and 
contiguity,  are  frequently  the  seat  of  vari- 
ous nutritive  and  functional  disturbances. 
Clinical  experience  and  observation  have 
taught  us  that  a  large  percentage  of 
these  disturbances  may  be  attributed  to 
an  injury  or  trauma  produced  by  a  crown 
or  a  bridge.  The  ancient  idea  of  regard- 
ing the  teeth  as  semi-extraneous  organs 
with  little  if  any  vital  relation  with  the 
bodily  economy  seems  to  be  more  or  less 
prevalent  at  the  present  time,  judging 
from  the  methods  frequently  employed 
for  the  restoration  of  lost  dental  organs 
— methods  which  in  themselves  are 
largely  responsible  for  serious  pathologi- 
cal conditions. 

It  is  not  surprising — indeed,  it  is  to 
be  expected,  when  we  consider  the  na- 
ture and  character  of  the  teeth  and  their 
supporting  structures — that  the  insertion 
of  a  mechanical  appliance  invariably 
produces  a  traumatism  that  did  not  ex- 
ist before.  This  at  first  manifests  itself 
in  a  slight  alteration  of  the  gum  tissue 
in  the  festoon  and  in  the  folds  of  the 
interdental  spaces,  and  is  generally  fol- 
lowed by  a  break  in  the  very  delicate 
union  between  the  gum  tissue  and  the 
pericemental  membrane.  The  breaking 
of  this  attachment  is  the  initial  stage  of 
root-infection — a  condition  which,  if  not 
recognized  and  not  corrected,  will  sooner 
or  later  develop  into  interstitial  gin- 
givitis and  phagedenic  pericementitis, 
with  the  final  exfoliation  of  the  tooth. 


SOME  CASES. 

Cases  such  as  the  one  about  to  be  de- 
scribed are  frequently  met  with  in  prac- 
tice, and  are  illustrative  of  the  delete- 
rious effects  of  a  band  crown : 

Case  I  was  that  of  a  younf;  woman  in  ^ood 
health,  who  had  been  annoyed  with  an  ex- 
cessive bleeding  from  the  gum  about  the  left 
central  root,  whieh  supported  a  half-band 
crown.  I  inserted  the  crown  twelve  months 
previously,  and  I  am  confident  that  the  band 
was  as  accurately  adapted  to  the  root  as  was 
possible  under  the  circumstances.  The  trouble 
began  with  slight  bleeding  following  the  use 


of  the  tooth-brush.  It  gradually  grew  worse 
until  a  mere  touch  from  the  tongue  or  the 
food  produced  a  hemorrhage  that  was  both 
annoying  and  embarrassing.  When  she  re- 
ported to  me,  the  gum  on  the  palatal  surface 
vias  swollen  and  almost  covered  that  aspect 
of  the  crown.  I  was  able  to  pull  it  away 
and  expose  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  root.  The 
band  was  removed  and  the  pocket  treated 
with  antiseptic  solutions,  after  which  the 
trouble  subsided. 

While  this  is  not  a  rare  case,  it  is  an 
extreme  one.  These  cases  all  begin  with 
a  trauma  resulting  from  the  presence  of 
a  foreign  substance;  this  invariably  leads 
to  a  simple  marginal  inflammation 
which  is  the  beginning  of  the  degenera- 
tion of  the  pericementum,  leading  to  its 
subsequent  atrophy  and  death.  The  re- 
sult is  a  series  of  toxic  disorders  in  con- 
sequence of  the  presence  of  pyogenic 
organisms. 

The  following  case  exemplifies  those 
conditions  which  cause  more  or  less  pain 
in  parts  remote  from  the  seat  of  the 
trouble : 

Case  II.  The  patient,  a  man  of  forty,  had 
enjoyed  good  health  up  to  the  time  of  hia 
present  trouble.  For  three  months  he  suf- 
fered severely  from  facial  neuralgia.  The 
pain  would  extend  from  the  canine  fossa  to 
the  temporal  and  occipital  regions.  His  phy- 
sician treated  him  for  three  weeks,  and  as 
he  was  unable  to  give  him  permanent  relief 
he  sent  him  to  an  oculist,  who.  on  finding 
that  the  eyes  were  not  the  cause  of  the 
trouble,  suggested  that  he  consult  a  dentist. 
He  came  to  me  with  a  letter  containing  a 
general  history  of  the  case.  His  mouth  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  having  been  well 
cared  for;  the  teeth  were  singularly  free  from 
deposits  and  caries.  On  the  upper  right  side 
he  wore  a  bridge  extending  from  the  second 
molar  to  the  second  bicuspid.  It  consisted 
of  a  molar  and  bicuspid  shell  cap  and  two 
dummies;  the  bicuspid  cap  was  attached  to 
a  gold  inlay  which  was  inserted  into  a  cavity 
on  tlie  coronal  surface  of  the  first  bicuspid. 
The  tissues  about  the  abutmentH  looked  so 
well  that  a  casual  examination  failed  to  re- 
veal any  suspicious  condition.  It  was  acci- 
dentally that  the  probe  entered  a  pocket  and 
paased  almost  to  the  apex  of  the  root  of  the 
second  bicuspid.  On  withdrawing  it,  con- 
siderable pus  followed.  With  an  abscess  syr- 
inge, the  point  extended  well  into  the  pocket, 
1  injected  a  warm  saline  solution.  The  pa- 
tient at  once  remarked  that  he  felt  it  in  the 
nostril.   The  diagnosis  was  completed.  The 
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connection  between  the  crown  and  the  inlay 
was  severed,  the  molar  cap  split,  and  the 
bridge,  including  the  second  bicuspid  abut- 
ment, which  was  very  loose,  removed.  On 
further  examination  I  found  that  the  root  had 
perforated  the  antrum.  The  opening  was  en- 
larged and  the  condition  treated  accordingly. 
The  second  day  the  patient  reported  that  for 
the  first  time  since  the  beginning  of  his 
trouble  he  had  had  twenty-four  hours  of  ab- 
solute freedom  from  pain. 

Careful  investigation,  revealed  the  fact 
that  the  original  cause  of  the  disorder 
was  a  persistent  irritation  of  the  soft 
tissues  for  which  the  bicuspid  cap  was 
responsible.  On  the  palatal  surface  it 
extended  nearly  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
above  the  gum  margin.  A  trauma  was 
produced,  which,  under  bacterial  influ- 
ence, assumed  a  toxic  character. 

These  disease  conditions  may  exist 
and  progress  for  an  indefinite  period 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  patient; 
indeed,  owing  to  their  remote  mani- 
festations, they  frequently  escape  de- 
tection by  the  specialist.  In  this  case 
the  bridge  was  skilfully  and  artistically 
constructed,  but  the  operator  failed  to 
consider  the  relation  of  the  bridge  in  all 
its  phases  to  the  soft  tissues. 

Caw  III.  A  man  of  fifty,  with  strong, 
healthy  teeth  firmly  held  in  their  socketa. 
He  wore  a  bridge  extending  from  the  lower 
second  molar  to  the  first  bicuspid.  After 
twelve  months  the  abutments  became  so  loose 
titat  tbciy  with  the  bridge  were  lifted  out 
with  a  napkin. 

This  is  a  typical  instance  of  func- 
tional abuse  brought  about  by  the  over- 
use of  the  teeth  supporting  the  bridge. 
The  over-working  of  a  tooth,  whether  it 
be  the  result  of  malocclusion  or  of  lateral 
strain,  is  first  manifested  by  over-stimu- 
lation of  the  pericementum,  causing  a 
more  or  less  passive  dilatation  of  the 
pericemental  vessels.  The  result  is  seen 
in  atonic  hyperemia,  followed  by  the  de- 
generation of  the  pericementum  and 
finally  exfoliation  of  the  tooth.  This  oc- 
curs frequently  with  bridges  of  the  abut- 
ment type  inserted  after  the  fiftieth 
year;  at  this  time  of  life  the  tissues  axe 
more  susceptible  to  degenerative  changes. 


RESULTIKO  COXStDERATIOyS. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  patho- 
genic conditions  of  the  pericementum  and 
the  alveoli  exert  an  influence  that  is 
far-reaching,  extending  from  local  oste- 
itis and  necrosis  to  pyemia,  septicemi&. 
and  septic  gastritis — to  say  nothing  of 
disturbances  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose,  and 
throat.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
a  trauma  caused  by  a  mechanical  irri- 
tant may  or  may  not  be  of  a  septic  na- 
ture. Indeed,  that  injuries  do  not  all 
develop  into  septic  or  toxic  conditions  is 
surprising  when  the  environments  are 
considered. 

The  mouth  is  an  incubator  perfectlv 
adapted  for  the  propagation  of  bacteria. 
It  possesses  the  necessary  elements  for 
their  development,  i.e.  heat,  moisture, 
and  oxygen.  Burkhard  tells  us  in  his 
excellent  work  that  "The  mouth  swarms 
with  bacteria  of  several  classes:  lactic, 
acetic,  and  butyric  acid  ferments;  nu- 
merous saprophytic  fungi,  and  organ- 
isms producing  specific  disease  conditions 
when  introduced  into  the  tissues.  The 
pyogenic  organisms  are  almost  con- 
stantly present."  Clinical  bacteriologv 
has  demonstrated  that  nearly  everv  part 
of  the  body  may  be  affected  by  micro- 
organisms originating  in  the  mouth. 
While  many  species  are  harmless,  there 
are  innumerable  varieties  whidi  are 
pyogenic  in  character. 

The  science  of  bacteriology  is  com- 
paratively new,  and  just  in  proportion 
as  it  has  developed  has  the  practice  of 
dentistry  evolved  from  the  mere  appli* 
cation  of  mechanical  art  to  that  of  a 
science.  Not  only  has  it  liberated  as 
from  the  circumscribed  methods  of  forty 
or  fifty  years  ago,  but  it  has  brought  as 
in  touch  and  has  established  an  indis- 
pensable relation  with  the  medial  pro- 
fession. That  body  recognizes  now  more 
than  ever  before  that  conditions  of  the 
oral  cavity  are  causative  factors  in  sys- 
temic diseases. 

Preventive  dentistry  must  seek  to 
remove  the  sources  of  functional  distarfo- 
ances  within  the  oral  cavity.  If  we  may 
assume  the  accuracy  of  the  forcing  ob* 
serrations,  it  is  obvious  that  we  are  in  a 
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large  measure  instniinratal  in  creating 
diseasea  aa  faat  aa  ve  can  cure  than. 
A  car^nl  and  unbiased  survey  of  clinical 
experiences  will  reveal  the  fact  tiiat  a 
large  percentage  of  disorders  of  the 
month  may  be  traced  directly  to  injuries 
from  crowns  and  bridges.  It  is  not  the 
purpose  of  this  paper  to  deprecate  this 
means  of  restoring  dental  organs — on  the 
contrary,  the  writer  fully  appreciates  the 
intrinsic  value  of  this  prosthetic  meas* 
nre;  but  rather  to  call  attention  to  the 
importance  of  instituting  methods  of 
practice  that  will  counteract  all  possible 
traumatic  lesions. 

A  crown  or  a  bridge  that  is  not  de- 


signed so  as  to  obviate  any  traumatic 
l^ions  and  to  provide  against  germ  cul- 
ture must  sooner  or  later  defeat  its  own 
purpose. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  summarize  by  re- 
iterating that  suppurative  diseases  of  the 
pericementum  and  the  adjacent  tissues 
are  causative  factora  in  seriotis  systemic 
disorders;  moreover,  they  are  in  many 
instances  the  result  of  an  apparently  in- 
significant injury  which  may  be  traced 
to  an  ill-fitting  or  improperly  constructed 
crown  or  bridge.  Preventive  scientific 
dentistry  must  take  cognizance  of  these 
facts. 


correspondence; 


DI8TAI1  CATITISS  IN  DECIDUOUS  BJDCOND  MOI^ABS. 


To  THE  EdTTOB  of  THE  DeNTAL  COSMOS: 

Sir, — Permit  me,  as  one  of  the 
younger  practitioners  of  our  calling,  to 
take  up  a  few  lines  of  space  in  your 
journal  to  protest  against  the  pernicious 
advocacy,  in  the  treatment  of  distal 
cavities  in  the  deciduous  second  molars, 
of  grinding  the  distal  cavity  away, 
thereby  forming  a  V-shaped  space  be- 
tween the  first  permanent  molar  and  the 
second  deciduous  molar.  Occasionally 
this  method  gets  into  print.  In  July 
Cosmos,  1907,  pi^  757,  Dr.  L.  C. 
Bryan  of  Basel,  Switzerland,  says,  "Soon 
after  the  eruption  of  the  firot  permanent 
molar,  if  we  should  find  the  slightest  de- 
cay in  the  distal  surface  of  the  second 
deciduous  molar,  we  should  .  .  .  grind 
away  the  distal  surface  of  the  latter,  in 
order  that  we  may  protect  the  newly 
erupted  permanent  tooth." 

This  has  been  the  practice  of  many  of 
the  older  practitioners,  and  my  advice 
to  the  young  men  who  should  read  this. 


is — "Don't!"  Why?  Because  such  an 
operation  is  productive  of  an  irregularity 
to  the  permanent  teeth — ofttimes  to  a 
marked  degree— by  allowing  the  first 
permanent  molar  to  move  forward  into 
the  Y-shaped  space  formed. 

Angle  says,  "The  mechanical  influence 
of  the  deciduous  teeth  in  the  development 
of  the  dental  arches  is  so  important  that 
they  should  not  only  ...  be  retained 
their  full  normal  period,  but  if  affected 
by  caries  their  full  mesio-distal  diameter 
should  be  restored  by  suitable  fillings." 

One  of  the  functions  of  the  first  per- 
manent molar  is  to  lengthen  the  lateral 
halves  of  the  dental  arches,  by  forcing  its 
way  between  the  second  deciduous  molar 
and  the  ramus  of  the  jaw — or  the  tuber- 
osity. Therefore  it  will  clearly  be  seen 
that  to  grind  a  V-shaped  space  will  al- 
low the  incoming  permanent  molar  to  ex- 
pend its  objective  force  in  moving  itself 
into  the  space  gained,  and  not  forcing  the 
lateral  halves  of  the  jaws  forward — ^pro- 
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ducing  thereby  a  malocclusion  of  the  per- 
manent molar  or  molars,  often  forcing 
the  first  bicuspids  into  a  buccal  or  lin- 
gual occlusion  (see  Fig.  131,  Angle), 
and  often  producing  an  inequality  be- 
tween the  jaws  on  either  half,  or  per- 


haps resulting  in  a  case  of  protmsloD  of 
the  upper  incisors. 

This  is  a  small  point  in  diagnosis,  hot 
oh  how  valuable! 

G.  B.  Mitchell. 
Buffalo,  H.  Y.,  August  1,  1907. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 


DICNTAIi  80CIBTT  OF  THB  STATE  OF  TSJSW  TORE. 


TlLlrty-nlnlAi  Annnal  Meetin||r> 


First  Day — Morning  Session. 

The  thirty-ninth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Dental  Society  of  the  State  of  New 
York  was  held  in  the  assembly  hall  of 
the  Hotel  Ten  Eyck,  Albany,  May  10 
and  11,  1907. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the 
president,  Dr.  W,  A.  White,  at  10  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  first  day,  Friday, 
May  10th,  and  was  opened  with  prayer 
by  Bev.  Dr.  Charles  E.  Hamilton,  Trin- 
ity M.  E.  Church,  Albany. 

The  first  business  was  the  calling  of 
the  roll  by  the  secretary,  Dr.  C.  S.  Butler. 

The  vice-president,  Dr.  W.  S.  Rose, 
was  called  to  the  chair  while  the  presi- 
dent, Dr.  W.  A.  White,  read  his  annnal 
address,  as  follows: 

President's  Address. 

Gentlemen, — We  have  again  assembled 
in  convention  at  this  the  thirty-ninth  an- 
nual session,  and  I  regret  that  it  is  my 
duty  to  report  that  since  our  last  meet- 
ing, through  the  will  of  an  all-wise 
Providence,  four  of  our  professional 
brethren  have  been  called  to  that  bourn 
whence  no  traveler  ever  returns.  Two 


of  those  referred  to  were  engaged  in 
active  practice,  and  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  this  society. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Stainton,  who  so  ably  and 
faithfully  served  us  as  treasurer,  snd  tl» 
took  an  active  part  in  the  transactions  at 
our  meetings,  was  called  to  his  home  be- 
yond, on  June  6,  1906.  Dr.  Stainton 
was  an  upright,  conscientious  man  in  all 
that  he  did,  and  while  at  times  he  dif- 
fered with  his  associates  on  many  ques- 
tions, he  advocated  what  he  believed  to 
be  right  and  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
society  and  the  profession.  His  presence 
will  be  greatly  missed  for  a  long  time 
to  come. 

Dr.  F.  H,  Lee,  quiet  and  dignifiei 
strictly  ethical,  enjoying  a  lucrative  pra^ 
tlce  in  the  city  of  Auburn,  surrounded 
by  a  delightful  home  and  family,  highly 
respected  by  his  professional  friends  in 
both  the  State  and  Seventh  Districi 
Societies,  after  three  years  of  patient 
suffering,  passed  away  October  23.  1906. 

Dr.  F.  D.  Nellis  of  Syracuse,  who  be- 
came a  member  of  this  society  in  1881, 
and  who  until  ill-health  prevented  his 
attendance  was  always  with  as,  died 
Xovember  20,  1906. 

Dr.  Cornelius  A.  Marvin  of  Brooklrn, 
who  so  ably  served  you  as  president  da- 
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ring  tbe  years  1872  and  1876,  and  who 
contributed  many  valuable  scientific  pa- 
pers during  his  association  with  this 
society,  died  at  his  home  in  Brooklyn, 
December  31, 1906. 

During  the  past  year  it  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  v^it  nearly  every  district  so- 
ciety in  the  state,  and  at  each  one  I 
was  delightfully  received.  It  is  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  report  all 
of  the  societies  to  be  in  a  most  nourish- 
ing condition,  vith  an  evident  indica- 
tion of  an  unusual  amount  of  interest 
shown  in  the  direction  of  membership 
and  attendance  at  their  respective  meet- 
ings. These  meetings  were  largely  at- 
tended by  young  men  upon  whom  the 
future  success  and  prosperity  of  this  so- 
ciety must  depend,  and  most  of  whom 
are  strangers  within  our  gates. 

During  these  official  visits  I  learned 
that  there  is  a  prevailing  sentiment  exist- 
ing in  nearly  every  district  that  the  State 
Society  is  exclusive  and  reserved,  and 
this  accounts  for  the  seemingly  limited 
membership,  vhen  the  number  of  proc- 
ticing  eligible  dentists  within  the  bor- 
ders of  our  state  is  taken  into  consider- 
ation. 

The  highest  ideal  of  man  is  governed 
by  his  environments.  To  be  a  member 
of  the  Dental  Society  of  the  State  of 
New  York  is  an  honor  which  I  believe 
eveiy  man  who  enjoys  that  privilege 
should  esteem  and  should  consider 
a  badge  of  professional  merit.  Profes- 
sional intercourse  with  the  men  who 
constitute  this  organization  elevates  the 
mind,  and  brings  us  in  touch  with  the 
higher  plane  of  professional  being.  It 
is  here  that  our  mental  laboratories  are 
strewn  with  rich  gems  of  thought,  which 
when  associated  with  actual  practice 
bring  us  in  closer  relation  with  what  we, 
as  members  of  a  scientific  body,  should 
embody  in  the  art  which  we  practice,  and 
thns  we  are  developed,  mentaUy,  pro- 
fessionally, and  socially.  It  is  not  nu- 
merical strength,  but  ability  and  char- 
acter that  should  be  the  basic  principle  of 
our  society. 

While  I  do  not  advocate  the  open  door, 
I  recognize  the  fact  that  there  are  many 
men  within  our  ranks  who  should  be  en- 


rolled on  our  membership  list  but  are 
debarred  on  account  of  the  limited  num- 
ber admitted  each  year.  In  order  that 
this  restriction  may  to  a  certain  extent 
be  obviated,  I  recommend  that  the  word 
"sLxteen"  in  the  third  line  of  Section  9 
of  the  By-laws  be  changed  to  "thirty- 
two,"  80  that  the  by-law  shall  read,  "No 
more  than  thirty-two  permanent  mem- 
bera  can  be  elected  by  this  society  in  any 
one  year,''  and  that  Section  38  be  changed 
so  as  to  read,  "Each  district  society  shall 
have  the  privilege  of  electing  four  per- 
manent members  each  year,"  and  that 
the  balance  of  the  section  as  it  now  reads 
be  stricken  out. 

It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  one  of  the 
principal  factors  of  all  dental  meetings, 
and  one  which  in  no  small  measure  con- 
tributes to  their  interest  and  success,  is 
the  clinics,  which  present  many  valuable 
practical  ideas  and  ofttimesaid  us  in  over- 
coming what  seemed  to  us  insurmount- 
able obstacles.  In  the  words  of  Patrick 
Henry,  "I  have  one  lamp  by  which  my 
feet  are  guided,  and  that  is  the  lamp 
of  experience."  Thus,  recognizing  the 
growth  of  attendance  where  clinics  are 
prominent,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
sufficient  time  cannot  be  allotted  them 
with  only  a  two  days'  session,  I  recom- 
mend that,  beginning  with  the  fortieth 
annual  meeting,  we  hold  a  three  days* 
session,  the  last  day  of  which  shall  be 
entirely  devoted  to  clinics.  This  change 
will  afford  ample  time  for  a  thorough 
discussion  of  the  essays  which  are  each 
year  presented,  and  from  which  in  many 
instances  interesting  and  instructive 
points  are  eliminated  on  account  of  the 
lack  of  time  for  a  thorough  discussion, 
which  is  a  courtesy  certainly  due  to  the 
essayist,  who  spends  much  time  and  study 
in  the  preparation  of  his  paper. 

We  have  among  our  members  many 
associates  who  possess  every  qualification 
to  ably  fill  the  office  of  president  of  this 
society,  an  honor  which  anyone  should 
certainly  appreciate;  but  with  the  habit 
of  re-electing  the  executive  for  a  second 
and  third  time,  which  has  prevailed  since 
the  birth  of  this  organization,  our  so- 
ciety has  in  many  instances  lost  the  ser- 
vices of  men  who  would  have  accom- 
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plished  mucli  tovard  the  adTfmceniCTt  of 

our  society  and  its  object.  Thus,  in 
order  that  the  best  interests  of  the  so- 
ciety may  be  served,  I  recommend  that 
the  term  of  the  office  of  president  be 
limited  to  one  year. 

I  also  indorse  and  reiterate  the  recom- 
mendation made  in  1904  by  our  ex-preai- 
dent.  Dr.  R.  H.  Hofheinz,  that  a  Com- 
mittee on  Exhibits  be  appointed  to  have 
full  charge  of  the  exhibits,  which  is  now 
incumbent  on  the  Comm,ittee  of  Arrange- 
ments. 

The  Dental  Society  of  the  State  of 
New  York  since  it  was  organized  -has  up- 
held and  maintained  a  stondard  of  pro- 
fessional attainment,  fuid  at  the  same 

time  advocated  such  legislation  as  would 
best  promote  and  advance  the  standing 
of  its  members  and  the  practice  of  den- 
tistry. Its  requirements  in  order  to  en- 
gage in  practice  have  done  more  toward 
the  elevation  of  the  profession  and  to- 
ward higher  dental  education  than  any 
other  similar  organization.  Our  laws 
have  accomplished  much,  not  only  with- 
in our  own  state,  but  they  have  likewise 
commanded  the  respect  of  our  sister 
states,  and  have  had  much  to  do  with 
the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  den- 
tal laws  in  many  of  them. 

While  there  is  yet  much  to  accomplish 
Within  our  own  domain,  we  must  not 
lose  flight  of  one  great  and  important 
question  which  is  attracting  widespread 
attention,  not  only  at  home  but  as  well 
among  our  confreres  abroad;  and  while 
no  definite  or  legal  action  has  yet  been 
taken  to  accomplish  ''dental  reciprocity/' 
or  "interstate  comity,"  why  should  not 
this  society  give  this  important  matter 
due  consideration  ?  While  we  are  knock- 
ing at  the  door  of  Europe  for  admission, 
we  refuse  this  inherent  right  to  our  own 
duly  authorized  licensed  graduates  to 
practice,  except  within  a  circumscribed 
limit. 

I  believe  that  every  man  who  possesses 
a  diploma  granted  by  a  reputable  dental 
college,  or  dental  department  of  a  repu- 
table university,  should  be  entitled  to 
practice  wherever  the  emblem  of  these 
United  States  floats.  A  step  in  this  di- 
rection was  taken  in  1899,  when  an  in- 


terchange of  licenses  was  efEected  between 
this  state  and  Xew  Jersey,  and  a  little 
later  the  same  reciprocity  was  arranged 
between  these  states  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  is  still  recognized.  If  between  these 
three  states,  why  not  all  the  others?  "To 
stop  is  almost  as  tragic  as  to  retreat" 
I  uieref  ore  advocate  and  recommend  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  of  three  to 
act  in  conjunction  with  a  similar  com- 
mittee from  other  states  and  territories, 
to  consider  the  feasibility  of  an  interstate 
dental  law.  This  recommendation  is  sug- 
gested by  the  many  letters  approving  sao) 
a  law  received  by  me  from  all  sections  of 
this  country,  following  the  reading  of  a 
paper  on  "Interstate  Comity,"  at  Ro- 
chester, in  1906.  While  these  several 
suggestions  may  not  meet  with  your  ap- 
proval, they  are  given  with  a  spirit  of 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  this  society  and 
of  our  profession. 

A  glance  at  the  program  bespeaks  die 
esteem  and  estimation  in  whi<di  this  so- 
ciety is  held  by  those  of  other  states.  To 
those  who  have  contributed  to  the  suc- 
cess of  this  meeting  I  wish  to  extend  not 
alone  my  individual  thanks,  bat  the 
thanks  and  appreciation  of  the  entire  so- 
ciety for  their  presence  and  valued  as- 
sistance. 

Permit  me  at  this  time  to  also  thank 
the  members  of  the  society  in  general 
for  the  generous  response  I  have  received 
to  all  calls  for  assistance  in  fulfilling 
the  duties  incumbent  on  the  president  of 
this  society. 

Dr.  Rose  announced  that  the  Presi- 
dent's address  would  be  referred  for  con- 
sideration and  recommendation  to  the  so- 
ciety, to  the  following  committee:  Drs. 
H.  J.  Burkhart,  W.  J.  Turner,  and  Wm. 
Carr. 

The  President  then  resumed  the  chair, 
and  the  Business  Committee,  through  its 
chairman,  Dr.  Burkhart,  reported  the 
program  for  the  annual  meeting  as  that 
prepared  by  the  committee. 

On  motion  the  report  was  adopted. 

The  President  then  annonnced  as  the 
first  order  of  businem  the  reading  of  & 
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paper  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Peok,  Chicago,  111., 
on  "The  Value  of  Association/' 

[This  paper  is  printed  in  full  at  page 
1030  of  the  present  issue  of  the  Cosmos.] 

Discussion. 

Dr.  R.  Ottolknoui,  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  consider  this  distinctly  an 
occasion — a  very  important  occasion.  We 
have  listened  to  an  exceptionally  beauti- 
ful paper  on  a  subject  of  much  greater 
importance  than  I  believe  one-half  of 
those  present  realize.  We  have  been  led 
through  a  beautiful  range  of  metaphor, 
through  solid  facts,  down  to  the  logical 
deduction — the  value  and  importance  of 
association;  but  the  significant  and  I 
think  the  most  interesting  point  is  that 
the  essayist  who  brings  tins  message  to 
UB  is  the  president  of  the  Kati<mal  Den- 
tal Association,  and  that  he  reads  that 
paper  before  the  Dental  Society  of  the 
State  of  New  York ;  the  point  of  signifi- 
cance being  that  a  recent  amendment  to 
tile  constitution  of  the  National  Dental 
Association  has  practically  disfranchised 
tile  members  of  the  profession  in  the 
Empire  State  and  made  it  difficult,  in- 
deed impossible,  for  them  to  become 
members  of  the  National  Dental  Associa- 
tion. And  I  propose  to  discuss  this  point 
with  you  and  ask  whether  it  is  our  fault 
or  the  fault  of  the  National  Association. 

You  may  think  that  organization  and 
association  are  synonymous  terms;  they 
are  not.  An  organization  is  a  body  of 
men  joined  together  under  a  constitu- 
tion and  limited  by  that  constitution.  If 
the  constitution  of  the  organization  is  so 
formulated  you  may  have  a  large  associa^ 
tion,  but  it  may  be  so  framed  that  you 
would  have  a  very  limited  association. 
Now,  then,  if  it  be  important,  as  the 
essayist  tells  us,  that  the  dentists  of  New 
York — that  the  dentists  of  the  United 
States — should  be  an  associated  body,  it 
becomes  necessary  for  all  organizations 
to  revise  their  constitutions  and  remove 
those  limitations  which  tend  toward  the 
prevention  of  a8sociati<m. 

What  are  the  conditions  to  which  I 
have  specifically  alluded?  The  National 
Dental  Association  at  its  Buffalo  meeting 


passed  an  amendment  to  the  constitution 
that  no  one  may  become  a  member  of 
the  National  Dental  Association  unless 
he  be  a  member  of  his  state  society.  That 
immediately  makes  it  impossible  for  every 
practitioner  of  dentistry  in  this  Empire 
State  to  become  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Dental  Association,  unless  he  en- 
ters through  the  narrow  door  of  this  body. 
How  narrow  is  that  door?  Very  nar- 
row. In  the  first  place  we  axe  limited  to 
a  very  small  number  of  men  allowed  to 
enter  this  body  annually.  Secondly,  this 
limited  number  must  reach  the  door  of 
membership  in  this  body  through  a  very 
narrow  path.  They  must  come  here 
elected  from  their  district  societies.  Let 
us  analyze  that:  We  will  take  a  man 
at  the  other  end  of  the  line  who  would 
like  to  be  a  member  of  all  of  these  asso- 
ciations, the  local,  state,  and  national. 
How  long  must  he  be  a  practitioner  in 
New  York  before  he  can  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Dental  Association? 
He  must  first  affiliate  himself  with  the 
district  dental  society.  He  must  become 
sufficiently  prominent  to  be  elected  one 
of  the  limited  number  of  men  sent  an- 
nually to  this  body  as  delegates — then 
and  then  only  does  he  become  eligible 
for  membership  in  this  body;  then  he 
must  take  his  turn  to  be  elected  as  one 
of  the  very  limited  number  to  become 
a  member  of  this  body.  How  can  the 
dentists  of  New  York  State  respond  to 
the  appeal  of  the  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Dental  Association  and  join  the 
National  Association  so  long  as  our  State 
Society  constitution  and  the  constitution 
of  the  National  Dental  Association  make 
it  impossible  for  them  to  become  mem- 
bers of  the  National?  And  yet  we  have 
the  president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion making  a  plea  for  association,  when 
the  constitution  of  his  society  and  that 
of  our  society  make  it  impossible  for 
the  vast  bulk  of  the  men  in  the  Empire 
State  to  ever  get  into  the  National  As- 
sociation ! 

How  is  it  in  other  states?  I  want  to 
make  the  point  that  the  dentists  of  this 
state  are  the  most  organized  and  at  the 
same  time  the  moat  unassociated  set  of 
dentists  in  the  United  States.    We  not 
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only  have  a  great  many  more  societies 
than  we  need,  but  there  seems  to  be  a 
constant  and  determined  effort  to  make 
more  societies,  and  every  society  to  have 
some  internal  clause  which  limits  the 
membership,  or  with  requirements  which 
make  it  impossible  to  become  a  member 
of  the  Xational  Dental  Association.  How 
is  it  in  the  West?  In  Illinois— and  I 
understand  the  plan  is  being  followed  in 
other  states — ^when  a  dentist  joins  the 
local  society  he  immediately  becomes  a 
member  of  the  state  society.  There  is 
practically  one  society  in  the  State  of 
Illinois,  with  local  branches.  Xow,  gen- 
tlemen, if  we  really  want  association 
there  is  but  one  logical  plan :  Go  back 
to  our  constitutions  throughout  the 
United  States  and  take  away  these  lim- 
itations which  make  it  impossible  for  men 
to  become  associated  with  ns. 

It  has  been  said  by  one  of  our  ablest 
editors  that  no  man  should  criticize  with- 
out offering  a  remedy.  I  therefore  will 
suggest  a  remedy,  which  I  know  would  re- 
quire a  long  time  but  which  is  the  only 
remedy  that  can  come,  and  that  is  to  re- 
organize our  National  Association  more 
along  the  lines  of  the  American  Medical 
Association.  In  other  w^ords,  let  the  as- 
sociation be  an  association  of  state  or- 
ganizations. Let  every  member  of  a 
state  society  be  a  member  of  the  national 
body,  and  this  national  body  to  exist  as 
a  delegate  body.  Then  let  every  mem- 
ber of  the  local  society  be  a  member  of 
his  state  society  and  let  him  pay  one  fee 
for  the  whole  proposition.  Let  every  den- 
tist who  enters  a  dental  organization  be- 
come at  once  and  for  one  fee  a  member 
of  the  local,  state,  and  national  body. 
Then  let  your  executive  body,  which  shall 
be  limited,  manage  the  affairs  of  your 
association.  For  instance  there  might  be, 
as  I  believe  there  is  in  the  American 
Medical  Association,  a  housie  of  delegates, 
which  could  conduct  the  business  of  the 
National  Dental  Association,  and  that 
house  of  delegates  should  be  composed  of 
delegates  from  state  societies  sent  pro  rata 
to  their  membership,  for  that  purpose. 
So  that  your  business  body  would  be  an 
exact  pro  rata  representation  of  your  state 
societies  throughout  the  United  Statfs. 


Under  the  present  plan  there  are  forty- 
five  thousand  dentists  in  the  United 
States,  but  there  are  only  between  six 
or  seven  thousand  who  belong  to  any 
organized  dental  body ;  and  of  these  six 
or  seven  thousand  men  who  have  shown 
a  desire  for  association,  about  ten  per 
cent,  onhf  are  in  our  Xational  Associa- 
tion. And  yet  we  ask  for  an  independent 
dental  journal.  Gentlemen,  we  cannot 
have  an  independent  dental  journal  with- 
out this  association  of  dentists  for  which 
the  essayist  has  made  a  plea.  But  even 
if  these  organizations,  including  these  six 
or  seven  thousand  members  of  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  United  States,  were 
members  of  the  National  Association, 
and  were  paying  say  one  fee,  of  a  stated 
amount,  which  would  be  divided  pro  m/a 
between  the  local,  state,  and  national  or- 
ganizations, every  one  of  these  men  en- 
titled to  the  organ  of  the  association, 
you  could  then  have  a  really  professional 
independent  dental  jonnul— one  that 
would  be  handed  to  every  member  of  this 
tremendously  important  American  Den- 
tal Association;  and  you  eannot  get  it 
in  any  other  way.  (Applause.) 

This  is  the  seed  I  wish  to  sow;  let  it 
take  root  and  fructify  so  that  we  will 
have  the  courage  here  today  before  we 
leave  this  meeting  to  appoint  a  commit- 
tee to  revise  our  constitution  and  by-laws 
so  that  this  organization  shall  inune- 
diately  contain  as  its  membership  the  en- 
tire membership  of  the  districte  of  this 
state,  and  build  this  up  into  a  represent- 
ative body. 

Let  me  tell  you,  gentlemen,  if  you  do 
that,  every  important  society  in  these 
United  States  will  follow  suit,  and  with- 
in five  or  ten  years  I  prophesy  tliat  we 
will  have  a  really  great  Xational  Di'nwl 
Association— not  an  organization,  but  a 
national  dental  association. 

Dr.  Wm.  Jarvie,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.  In 
the  essay  that  we  have  listened  to  with 
so  much  interest  and  pleasure  there  is 
contained  this  doggerel : 

What  sort  of  an  associatioD 
Would  our  associatioD  be. 

If  all  the  members 
Were  just  like  meT 
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Now,  I  can  answer  the  question  put  by 
the  essayist  in  reference  to  this  by  saying 
that  it  wonld  be  infinitely  better  than  it 
is  if  all  the  members  were  just  like  him. 
He,  as  president  of  the  National  Dental 
Association,  has  shown  to  us  what  he  is 
and  what  he  has  been  through  many 
years  of  active  dental  practice  and  activ- 
ity in  dental  organizations,  and  I  assure 
yon  that  our  association,  if  composed  of 
members  entirely  such  as  he  is,  would  be 
the  greatest  association  in  the  United 
States.  I  do  not  know  but  that  it  is 
SO  already,  but  it  would  be  much  better 
than  it  is  today. 

The  paper  commences  with  an  interro- 
^tion — in  fact  the  title  itself  is  an  inter- 
rogation, as  to  "The  Value  of  Dental 
Association."  and  I  think  the  dental  pro- 
fession is  the  very  best  example  of  the 
value  of  association.  For  I  am  one  of 
those  who  believe  that  the  present  stand- 
ing of  the  profession  today  in  the  world 
at  large  is  very  greatly  due  to  aaaocia-' 
tions — not  necessarily  from  organiza- 
tions, and  yet  it  is  irom  organizations 
that  we  get  association,  for  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  two  intelligent  dentists  to  spend 
an  hour  together,  with  their  conversation 
naturally  drifting  to  their  profession,  but 
that  these  men  will  separate  both  having 
been  benefited  the  one  by  the  other.  It 
may  perhaps  be  by  only  a  suggestion  that 
finds  its  development  in  some  method  of 
operating,  or  in  their  theory  of  treat- 
ment of  disease — or  something  of  that 
kind. 

In  the  history  of  dentistry,  going  back 
say  forty-five  or  fifty  years,  to  the  time 
when  there  were  practically  no  organiza- 
tions, or  only  a  few,  in  the  country — 
and  now  we  have  oi^anizations  all  over 
the  land,  and  active  associations,  associa- 
tions productive  of  an  immense  amount 
of  good;  and  it  is  through  these  associa- 
tions that  the  new  ideas,  new  theories, 
new  suggestions  are  promulgated  through 
the  proceedings  of  the  societies  and  as- 
sociations as  published  in  the  dental 
journals  and  of  which  the  journals  are 
largely  made  up.  There  are  very  few 
papers  that  are  published  but  whose  first 
appearance  was  in  some  association  meet- 
ing ;  so  that  oar  dental  journals  are  prac- 


tically the  results  of  our  association 
meetings. 

Now,  Dr.  Ottolengui  has  spoken  with 
special  reference  to  the  National  Dental 
Association — its  organization,  and  its 
lack  of  broadness.  I  do  not  think  that  it 
would  be  wise  to  have  the  door  of  the 
National  Dental  Association  so  wide  as 
to  embrace  within  its  membership  all 
the  dentists  of  the  country.  He  has  told 
you  that  there  are  aboiit  forty-five  thou- 
sand dentists  in  the  United  States.  If 
anything  like  one-third  or  one-quarter  of 
that. number  should  be  members  of  an 
association,  just  think  what  an  unwieldy 
body  it  would  be!  It  should  be  a  repre- 
sentative body,  something  like  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  for  membership  in 
which  the  dentists  who  enter  the  profes- 
sion and  join  the  local  dental  societies 
can  afford  to  wait.  They  are  not  fitted 
to  take  part  in  the  discussions  of  papers 
such  as  should  emanate  from  the  Na- 
tional Association ;  it  would  take  some 
years  to  educate  them  up  to  that  pointy 
and  if  they  had  to  wait  they  would  be 
the  better  qualified  and  the  National  As- 
sociation would  also  be  the  better  for  it. 

I  believe  in  association  of  some  sort 
for  every  reputable  practitioner — an  as- 
sociation of  some  kind  for  every  class  of 
dentists  in  the  country,  and  some  for  men 
who  are  interested  in  the  same  phases 
of  dentistry,  which  has  Income  so  broad 
that  it  is  amost  impossible  for  one  soci- 
ety to  embrace  all  its  branches  and  phases. 
Dr.  Ottolengui  is  an  exemplar  of  that 
himself — as  he  is,  or  was.  president  of 
the  American  Society  of  Orthodontists. 
Men  who  are  specially  interested  in  or- 
thodontia and  devoting  almost  all  of  their 
time  and  thought  to  that  branch  of  the 
profession — is  it  not  wise  that  they 
should  segregate  themselves  at  times  and 
discuss  only  matters  pertaining  to  ortho- 
dontia. We  get  results  of  that  plan, 
in  a  general  way,  in  the  National  Asso- 
ciation. I  believe  the  organization  of  the 
societies  in  New  Yorlc  State  is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  United  States.  I  believe  it 
is  desirably  for  the  district  societies  to 
have  in  their  membership  all  the  practi- 
cing dentists  in  that  vicinity,  but  do  not 
believe  that  all  these  should  have  mem- 
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bership  in  the  State  Society  at  once. 
They  should  be  educated  up  to  the  desire 
for  membership  in  the  state  and  national 
societies.  There  has  come  up,  I  believe, 
during  this  session  a  discussion  in  regard 
to  the  representation  of  the  districts  in 
the  State  Society,  and  I  believe  the  mat- 
ter has  been  considered  in  the  second 
district  to  formulate  a  plan  by  which  the 
representation  of  the  districts  would  be 
increased  in  the  State  Society,  in  that 
way  enlarging  it,  while  through  such 
enlargement  the  National  A^ociation 
would  be  very  much  enlarged  in  member- 
ship. 

I  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Ottolengui  in 
his  desire  for  a  journal,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  a  good  thing,  but  I  do  not 
know  that  any  journal  could  better  repre- 
sent what  is  going  on  in  the  dental  pro- 
fession than  those  we  have  today.  They 
are  commonly  called  trade  journals,  but 
they  are  not  restricted  at  all  in  their 
professional  matter,  as  I  understand,  by 
the  dental  concerns  who  have  charge  of 
these  journals.  We  have  an  able  ex- 
ponent of  that  in  Dr.  Ottolengui,  and 
again  in  Frofenor  Kirk  of  tibe  Coskob. 
There  are  no  abler  exponents  of  den- 
tistry in  the  United  States,  in  the  way 
of  (Jental  journalism,  than  these  men  at 
the  head  of  the  so-called  dental  journals. 
So  that  I  am  not  so  great  an  advocate — 
at  least  I  do  not  see  the  immediate  ne- 
cessity— of  an  independent  journal  quite 
as  much  as  some  others.  I  think  that  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  profes- 
sion, but  that  we  are  not  suffering  for 
the  want  of  it  at  the  present  time. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  in  reference  to 
the  character  of  our  dental  associations 
— by  the  character  I  mean  the  member- 
ship that  goes  to  make  up  these  organi- 
zations—^d  the  necessity  for  every  man 
to  take  an  active  part  in  "them.  When 
I  went  over  the  State  of  New  York  some 
two  years  ago  during  the  term  of  my 
presidency  of  the  State  Society,  and  vis- 
ited the  district  societies,  I  was  delighted 
with  the  experiences  I  had  in  seeing  the 
intelligence  and  progressiveness  displayed 
in  all  these  organizations.  Yet  there  are 
a  great  many  men  who  are  not  members 
of  the  district  organizations,  and  I  think 


it  devolves  upon  every  member  to  Becore 
other  members,  to  bring  in  otherB  who 
are  outside  the  pale  as  far  as  the  associt- 
tions  are  concuned,  and  let  them  bsve 
the  same  benefit  In  doing  that  we  im- 
prove the  societies,  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  the  dentists  in  practice,  and  so 
improve  the  condition  of  the  professwn 
at  large.  And  I  do  not  think  that  the 
essayist  emphasized  too  strongly  the  value 
of  professional  association,  and  I  trust 
that  as  time  goes  on  we  may  have  a  pro- 
gressively larger  percentage  of  the  dea- 
tists  in  all  parts  of  the  country  mong 
the  active  working  members  of  the  as- 
sociations. I  know  that  some  young  men 
just  starting  out  say  that  they  cannot 
afford  to  give  up  two  or  three  days  to 
attend  these  meetings,  or  the  necessary 
expenses.  Such  men  cannot  afford  not  to 
be  members  I  It  is  through  the  associa- 
tions that  they  will  be  inspired  to  new 
and  better  and  more  advanced  efforts  in 
'  their  field  of  work. 

Dr.  M.  D.  Jewell,  Richfield  Springs. 
I  am  in  full  accord  with  the  essayist  in 
what  he  has  said  about  association,  and 
with  what  Dr.  Jarvie  has  sud,  but  am 
only  partially  in  accord  with  Dr.  Ottolen- 
gui. I  do  not  believe  in  throwing  open 
the  door  of  the  district  societies  too 
widely.  Do  what  you  like  as  to  throwing 
open  the  door  of  the  State  Society,  bat 
not  of  the  district  societies.  We  have, 
among  the  forty-five  thousand  dentists 
in  the  United  States,  many  whom  for 
good  and  sufficient  reasons  we  would  not 
like  to  see  in  the  district  societies.  I 
believe  that  if  we  throw  open  the  doors 
of  the  primary  organizations  too  widely 
we  may  be  sorry  for  it.  There  is  an  im- 
mense amount  of  gall  characteristic  of  a 
certain  class  of  dental  practitioners,  and 
we  want  tihe  district  societies  to  be,  if 
you  please,  a  sort  of  ductus  choledochas 
communis  to  turn  aside  this  gall  into  its 
proper  channel.  I  think  the  men  who 
projected  our  constitution  and  the  pres- 
fflit  arrangement  of  the  district  and  state 
societies  builded  better  than  they  knew; 
the  arrangement  is  a  good  one.  The  state 
and  national  bodies  should  consist  of  the 
biggest  men  of  the  profession,  and  joast- 
bership  should  be  acquired  by  a  natural 
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process  of  grsTitation.  A  farmer  starts 
to  market  with  a  load  of  potatoes,  and 
by  the  time  he  has  reached  town  the  big 
potatoes  have  gravitated  to  the  top ;  and 
so  with  our  state  and  national  associa- 
tions, the  farther  we  go  the  bigger  the 
potatoes. 

I  hope  something  will  be  done  at  this 
meeting  to  broaden  the  doorway  to  the 
state  and  national  societies,  but,  gentle- 
men, do  not  open  the  doors  to  the  dis- 
trict societies  too  widely. 

Dr.  C.  S.  Butler,  Buffalo.  I  want  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  society  to  some 
of  the  privileges  that  we  now  have  in 
the  district  societies  which  we  do  hot 
fully  appreciate  or  take  advantage  of. 
But  let  me  speak  first  of  our  own  State 
Society.  I  am  in  full  accord  with  all 
that  has  been  said  by  the  previous 
speakers  in  regard  to  extending  the  lim- 
itations of  our  State  Society  as  something 
to  look  forward  to,  but  I  am  not  satis- 
fied that  the  time  has  yet  come  when  it 
would  be  a  wise  step  to  take,  and  I  think 
you  will  agree  with  me  in  this  when  I 
say  that  even  now,  with  the  opportunity 
of  electing  annually  sixteen  members, 
there  has  not  been  a  year  when  the  full 
quota  has  been  elected  and  accepted  mem- 
bership in  the  society,  showing  that  there 
is  no  very  great  pressure  or  desire  on 
the  part  of  district  members  to  come  into 
the  State  Society ;  and  the  effect  of  mak- 
ing membership  compulsory  would  be  the 
loss  of  a  very  large  percentage  of  the 
district  members  who  are  now  In  train- 
ing and  being  educated  up  to  a  desire 
for  membership  in  the  State  Society.  I 
am  not  in  accord  with  the  suggestions 
of  the  president  that  we  let  out  another 
link  in  the  chain  of  acquiring  members 
in  this  society  by  increasing  the  number 
to  thirty-two  annually,  and  in  that  way 
enlarging  our  membership.  I  doubt  if 
the  time  has  come — although  it  nuiy  come 
in  the  near  future — ^when  our  district 
memlrership  have  shown  such  a  desire 
for  membership  in  the  State  Society  as 
to  make  it  safe  to  open  the  door  thus 
wide  or  to  make  it  compulsory. 

Now,  with  reference  to  the  National 
Association,  great  emphasis  has  been 
placed  upon  the  idea  that  membership 
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in  that  body  is  extremely  limited  under 

the  present  condition  of  things.  Let 
me  say  to  you  that  it  is  in  the  power  of 
this  society  this  year  to  send  forty-odd 
delegates  to  the  national  body,  and  you 
have  had  that  privilege  for  yeai^.  You 
may  send  one  for  every  six  of  your  mem- 
bership, and  yet  last  year,  I  understand 
from  the  president,  but  three  orfourwere 
appointed  and  attended  the  meeting  at 
Atlanta. 

The  year  before,  with  the  meeting  in 
our  own  state,  at  Buffalo,  but  five  dele* 
gates  were  admitted  from  our  State  So- 
ciety, and  but  nine  from  local  societies, 
though  at  that  time  delegates  were  re- 
ceived  from  local  societies — or  but  four- 
teen all  told,  from  this  great  state. 

Now,  this  illustrates,  to  my  mind  at 
least,  that  there  is  no  very  great  ambi- 
tion on  the  part  of  our  members  to  be- 
come members  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion, and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought 
to  have  some  evidence  of  a  desire  for 
membership  in  that  association  before  we 
open  the  doors  so  widely,  and  find  our- 
selves after  all  not  greatly  benefited  by 
the  increase  sought  for.  We  now  have 
the  privilege  of  sending  forty  delegates 
this  year  to  the  National  Association, 
and  all  have  the  privilege  of  becoming 
permanent  members  if  they  so  desire. 
Your  credentials  as  a  delegate  take  you 
into  the  national  body  without  any  ques- 
tion whatever,  and  that  privilege  is  ex- 
tended to  every  state  society  in  the 
United  States.  I  am  in  full  sympathy 
with  the  su^estions  of  Dr.  Jarvie  as  to 
the  wisdom  and  value  of  keeping  the  Na- 
tional Association  a  conservative  body  as 
regards  size.  The  objection  that  has  al- 
ways been  raised  to  receiving  delegates 
from  local  societies  is  the  inability  of  the 
National  Association  to  determine  the 
character  and  standing  of  such  societies. 
There  are  hundreds  of  them.  In  the  case 
of  a  man  presenting  a  certificate  when 
that  rule  was  in  effect,  the  association 
had  no  way  of  determining  whether  he 
was  a  legitimate  practitioner  or  whether 
the  society  sending  him  was  a  legitimate 
society.  The  association  took  the  view 
that  any  man  being  a  member  of  his 
state  society,  and  the  society  being  known. 
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was  eligible  so  far  as  his  reputability  wa3 
concerned  for  memberBhip  in  the  Nar 
tional  Association.  And  so  it  was  for 
this  reason  that  the  present  rule  was 

adopted. 

Now  just  a  word  as  regards  the  appar- 
ent lack  of  interest  in  the  National  As- 
sociation ;  just  one  point  I  would  like  to 
speak  of,  because  I  think  it  a  vital  oncj 
and  because  it  seems  to  be  menacing  the 
growth  and  influence  of  that  association. 
I  refer  to  the  uniatelligent  criticism  of 
dental  societies.  I  speak  more  particu- 
larly of  the  National,  although  the  same 
rule  holds  precisely  with  state  societies. 
It  not  infrequently  occurs  in  our  soci- 
eties and  in  our  journals  that  men  who 
seldom  attend  its  meetings  will  criticize 
the  National  Association  for  its  acts  of 
omission  and  commission,  or  what  not, 
simply  upon  hearsay  or  unintelligent  in- 
formation and  knowledge  regarding  that 
body.  I  need  not  stop  to  tell  you  what 
the  National  Association  is;  probably 
you  all  know.  The  point  is  this:  unin- 
telligent criticism  of  our  national  and 
state  societies  has  an  influence  upon  the 
young  practitioner  as  he  comes  into  the 
profession.  For  instance,  there  is  a 
criticism  of  some  pages,  but  I  will  quote 
only  one  sentence,  in  the  Denial  Brief 
for  May,  from  one  of  the  most  highly 
esteemed  and  valuable  members  of  the 
profession  in  this  country — a  criticism 
of  our  last  National  meeting,  and  this 
gentleman  admits  that  he  was  not  pres- 
ent. Hear  this  from  his  closing  para- 
graph :  "We  need  new  blood  and  young 
blood,  and  a  little  chloroform  to  make 
way  for  it  if  need  be."  Now,  take  the 
average  man  who  does  not  attend  the 
National  meetings  and  let  him  read  that 
sentence  under  the  name  of  the  man  who 
uttered  it,  and  what  idea  would  he  gain? 
Certainly  not  one  that  would  attract  his 
membership,  or  one  that  would  cause 
him  to  travel  a  thousand  miles,  more  or 
less,  to  attend  the  meetings;  and  the 
same  thing  is  true  of  our  state  societies. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  need 
above  all  things  else  as  a  profession,  as 
an  organization,  or  as  a  society  or  asso- 
ciation, is  that  we  lay  aside  all  this 
harsh  and  unintelligent  criticism  of  one 


another  or  of  our  associations  and  what 
they  are  trying  to  do,  and  stand  dioulder 
to  shoulder  for  advancement  and  prio- 
ress. When  we  do  that  I  am  sure  our  as- 
sociations, be  they  large  or  small,  will  be 
effective  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  pro- 
fession. 

Dr.  T.  P.  Hyatt,  Brooklyn.  I  would 
like  to  say  just  a  few  words  to  the  mem- 
bers present.  First,  I  want  to  man 
you  that  it  requires  a  considerable 
amount  of  courage  for  a  young  man  to 
get  up  and  address  this  society.  Wl^  I 
hear  the  criticisms  brought  against  out 
constitution  by  one  who  has  been  active 
in  the  work  in  every  way,  and  when  1 
hear  a  few  who  assert  that  we  should  be 
a  little  conservative,  and  still  anotber 
who  takes  the  ground  that  there  is  no 
enthusiasm  to  join  the  National  Asso- 
ciation, I  would  like  to  ask,  What  are 
we  afraid  of  ?  Of  being  a  little  too  radi- 
cal? If  it  would  bring  out  hundreds  of 
young  men,  placed  like  myself,  who 
would  like  to  get  out  and  do  some- 
thing where  we  hare  never  done  any- 
thing before,  I  am  in  favor  of  injecting 
a  little  radicalism  into  our  methods,  and 
if  it  does  not  prove  beneficial  we  can 
go  back  to  the  old  way.  I  believe  we 
should  give  to  every  man  the  opportunity 
to  become  a  memb^  of  the  local  societies, 
the  state  societies,  and  by  virtue  of  that 
membership  he  should  become  a  m^ber 
of  the  National  Association.  In  this  way 
we  will  gain  many  recruits  who  will,  I 
think,  prove  of  great  value  and  benefit 
to  the  association. 

Dr.  M.  L.  Khein,  New  York.  This 
discussion  has  assumed  an  aspect  that  ii 
important  to  the  dentists  of  this  societr, 
if  not  of  the  nation  at  large.  I  had  not 
intended  saying  anything  on  the  sub- 
ject until  I  heard  the  remarks  made  br 
our  secretary.  While  as  a  general  rule 
I  agree  with  Dr.  Butler,  I  cannot  agree 
with  him  in  all  of  the  deductions  he  has 
made.  I  do  not  know  who  wrote  the 
article  quoted  from  the  Dental  Brief,  as 
I  did  not  have  the  pleasure  of  reeling 
it,  but  I  would  emphasize  every  word  of 
that  quotation,  and  thoroughly  agree 
with  every  letter  of  it,  especially  that 
a  little  chloroform  in  the  National  Aaso- 
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ciation  would  eventually  be  productive  of 
a  real  national  association,  for  we  have 
none  at  the  present  time.  I  can  sympa- 
thize with  our  dear  friend  Dr.  Jarvie  in 
the  position  which  he  took^  and  with  all 
the  love  and  affection  for  him  that  we  all 
have,  when  he  spoke  he  reminded  me  of 
a  lawyer  pleading  for  a  criminal  who  was 
almost  self-convicted.  He  feels  it  his 
duty  to  stand  by  the  child  which  he  has 
for  years  helped  to  create,,  and  my  sym- 
pathy went  out  to  Dr.  Jarvie  in  the  hope- 
less task  which  he  assumed  here  this 
morning.  I  say  hopeless,  because  I  know 
that  I  am  uttering  the  sentiments  of 
ninety  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  dentists 
of  this  country.  Neither  can  I  sympa- 
thize with  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Jewell.  If 
there  are  practitioners  of  dentistry  in  the 
state  of  New  York  who  may  not  be  up  to 
our  standards  of  ethics  or  morality,  but 
who  evince  a  disposition  to  associate  with 
us,  it  is  our  duly  to  extend  the  profes- 
sional hand  to  tiiem,  in  order  to  lift  them 
up  if  possible.  I  cannot  stand  idly  by 
without  combating  such  illiberal  senti- 
ments as  those  uttered  by  Dr.  Jewell. 

As  a  member  who  has  been  in  at- 
tendance at  the  meetings  of  the  National 
Dental  Association  as  often  as  I  could 
find  it  possible,  I  disagree  with  the  de- 
duction made  by  Dr.  Butler;  I  cannot 
believe  that  the  practitioners  of  New 
York  are  men  unwilling  to  become 
members  of  the  national  body — as  soon 
as  they  realize  that  there  is  a  national 
body. 

Now,  I  will  present  another  picture  to 
endeavor  to  prove  my  assertion.  We 
heard  this  morning  of  the  beautiful  plan 
adopted  in  the  Illinois  society;  we  are 
acquainted  with  it — we  have  read  about 
it,  as  also  the  glowing  account  of  their 
membership,  of  their  meetings  in  Illi- 
nois sin^  they  adopted  this  method  of 
conducting  the  society.  I  want  to  tell 
you,  gentlemen,  it  is  tlie  natural  trend  of 
evolution  toward  liberality,  toward  pro- 
fessionalism as  in  any  other  profession, 
but  I  want  to  say  that  this  idea  is  not 
original  with  Illinois.  The  New  York 
State  Medical  Society  was  the  first  pro- 
fessional association,  I  believe,  to  have 
adopted  that  method.   As  a  physician  in 


the  state  of  New  York  my  membership  in 
the  New  York  County  Medical  Society 
makes  me  a  member  of  the  New  York 
State  Medical  Society.  This  is  exactly 
on  the  lines  illustrated  by  Dr.  Ottolen- 
gui,  and  it  has  proved  a  grand  success 
in  the  New  York  State  Medical  Society. 

Now  turn  for  a  moment  to  the 
American  Medical  Association,  to  which 
we  must  naturally  turn  in  comparison, 
and  what  do  we  see  ?  Do  we  see  a  mem- 
bership comparable  with  ours?  Not  at 
all.  Their  journal — the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  Journal — ^has  the  largest 
circulation  of  any  medical  journal  in  the 
world.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  the  figures 
are  within  a  few  hundred  of  fifty  thou- 
sand that  go  out  every  week.  I  camiot 
tell  the  exact  membership  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  but  at  the  meet- 
ing in  Boston  there  was  an  attendance 
of  almost  five  thousand  members,  and  I 
am  sure  at  the  coming  meeting  at  At- 
lantic City  there  will  be  a  larger  attend- 
ance than  that. 

Such  an  attendance  means  a  national 
organization,  and  that  is  the  only  way 
for  us  to  assume  that  we  can  have  a 
national  association.  This  idea  of  say- 
ing we  must  educate  men  up  to  a  certain 
standard  to  be  able  to  come  into  such 
an  association  is  a  relic  of  barbaric  days 
— a  relic  of  illiberal  thought,  and  it  is 
time  that  the  ideas  of  the  present  should 
prevail  in  this  respect. 

The  reason,  in  my  opinion,  why  the 
National  Dental  Association  remains 
where  it  is,  is  because  of  these  barbaric 
rules.  Throw  them  away,  and  you  will 
see  the  same  eageroess  and  desire  to  make 
that  body  as  truly  a  national  association 
as  exists  today  among  the  physicians  at 
large  who  have  created  the  present  status 
of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

Dr.  Peck  (closing  the  discussion). 
It  is  not  necessary  that  I  say  very  much 
in  closing  this  discussion;  in  fact  I  shall 
not.  The  time  is  short,  but  I  would  not 
have  this  body  of  members,  this  associ- 
ation, go  away  under  the  impression  that 
I  had  any  idea  of  coming  to  you  in  my 
capacity  of  essayis^t  today  as  ithe  official 
representative  of  the  National  Dental 
Association.  Such  a  thought  never  came 
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inio  my  mind.  I  came  to  you  simply  as 
an  individual  member  of  the  profession 
— as  an  humble  essayist,  and  whatever 
was  said  in  the  paper  which  I  read  to  you 
was  simply  an  expression  of  my  individ- 
ual ideas  regarding  organization  and  asso- 
ciation. A  little  more  than  a  couple  of 
months  in  the  future  I  shall  have  the 
privilege,  I  trust,  of  speaking  in  an  offi- 
cial way  of  the  National  Dental  Associa- 
tion. However,  I  have  been  much  pleased 
with  the  discnssion  we  have  had  on  the 
paper,  but  I  shall  not  attempt  to  enter 
into  a  discussion  of  that  phase  of  the 
question  at  the  present  time. 

The  subject  was  passed,  and  the  Presi- 
dent announced  as  the  next  order  of  busi- 
ness the  reading  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  I.  C. 
CoKTis,  Fulton,  N.  Y.,  on  "Fifty  Years 
of  Dental  Science,  with  Its  Fads  and 
Foibles." 

[This  paper  is  printed  in  full  at  page 
1040  of  the  present  issue  of  the  Cosmos.] 

Discttssion. 

Dr.  S.  G.  pBEEt,  New  York  city. 
This  paper  is  interesting  as  shoving 
mainly  what  has  not  found  a  permanent 

place  in  dental  practice.  In  this  the 
writer  is  consistent,  as  he  evidently  did 
not  set  out  to  enumerate  and  describe 
what  has  been  permanently  accepted.  He 
is  not  to  be  criticized,  therefore,  for 
having  omitted  mention  of  the  many 
great  inventions  and  the  indispensable 
methods  of  practice  that  have  been  ac- 
cepted as  essential  to  modem  dentistry. 
The  essayist  has  taken  a  great  deal  of 
pains  to  enumerate,  nearly  chronologi- 
cally, the  many  fads  that  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  proferaion,  but  at  the  close 
of  his  paper  he  says  that  he  leaves  it  to 
the  dentists  of  the  day  to  separate  the 
wheat  from  the  chaff.  This  does  not 
open  the  way  for  much  serious  discussion. 
If  he  had  praised  or  condemned,  there 
might  have  been  greater  incentive  for  ar- 
gument. As  it  is,  we  con  only  admire  his 
memory  and  be  thankful  for  his  pains- 
taking search  of  the  literature  of  our  pro- 
fession. 

Dr.  Curtis  recorded  a  long  list  of  in- 


teresting occurrences,  and  has  given  their 
dates,  which  may  be  of  great  valae  to 
the  students  of  our  literature.  This  in 
itself  justifies  the  paper  and  gives  it 
value.  The  essay  is  a  sort  of  retrospect, 
and  I  confess  to  being  startled  by  the 
long  array  of  facts  that  had  passed  out  oi 
my  mind.  The  paper,  I  think,  would 
have  been  more  complete  and  satisfac- 
tory if  the  writer  had  gone  farther,  and 
had  set  opposite  the  fads  and  foibles  that 
have  been  forgotten,  the  facts  and  fig- 
ures of  the  great  improvements  that  have 
come  to  us  almost  as  our  inheritance, 
and  which  by  common  consent  are  per- 
manently incorporated  in  our  profes- 
sion. 

Doubtless  Dr.  Snow,  my  colteague  in 
the  discussion  of  the  paper,  will  oil  at- 
tention to  some  of  the  prominent  mile- 
stones that  mark  the  paUiway  of  oar  de- 
velopment. It  is  only  natural,  after  all, 
that  in  the  evolution  of  a  new  profeseioQ 
the  way  should  be  strewn  by  the  wrecks 
and  ruins  of  many  fads  and  foiblee. 
They  are  the  natural  results  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  professional  mind.  Gro- 
ping in  the  darlcnesB  of  the  unknown  we 
are  on  the  lookout  for  new  light,  and  in 
our  eagerness  a  glimmer  here  or  there 
seems  like  the  radiance  of  the  great  cen- 
tral sun  of  truth. 

We  make  a  new  discovery  of  an  old 
fact,  or  invent  a  new  way  of  performing 
an  old  operation,  and  this  becomes  to  m 
a  new  center  of  interest,  and  exaggerat- 
ing the  importance  of  our  new  discovery 
we  bring  it  before  the  profession  with  the 
confident  assurance  that  we  have  added 
something  to  the  sum  total  of  positive 
knowledge.  It  is  taken  up  by  those  who 
must  always  have  some  new  thing,  and 
it  in  turn  becomes  to  them  a  fad  which 
holds  its  place  until  a  new  shate  of  the 
kaleidoscope  brings  a  new  aspect  of  the 
old  fact.  In  this  way  a  weeding-out  pro- 
cess goes  on,  and  year  by  year,  and  de- 
cade by  decade,  we  come  into  possession 
of  facts  that  remain. 

It  would  seem  that  the  man  who  pro- 
duces a  new  fact  would  be  the  best  judge 
of  its  value.  The  concentration  of  mind 
necessary  to  its  discovery  would  seem  to 
give  him  authoritative  judgment,  bnt 
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his  egotistic  bias  is  likely  to  be  such  that 
only  the  great  jury — the  profession — 
can  dispassionately  pass  the  judgment 
that  will  be  final.  The  permanent  ac- 
ceptance by  -the  profession  of  new  devices 
and  new  methods  of  practice  becomes, 
after  all,  oiUy  another  illustration  of  the 
surriral  of  the  fittest.  A  study  of  the 
kind  presented  by  this  paper  ^ows  us 
what  a  roundabout  course  we  have  taken, 
and  how  we  have  been  detained  on  the 
way  by  fads  that  have  been  bubbles  ready 
to  burst  when  pricked  by  the  probe  of 
unbiased  common  sense.  There  is  some* 
thing  of  the  boy  in  us  all,  however,  and 
I  am  ready  to  believe  that  the  time  will 
never  come  when  we  will  not  take  some 
pleasure  in  blowing  bubbles.  They  float 
as  buoyantly  as  poetic  fancies,  and 
charm  by  their  iridescence,  and  I  am  not 
sure  but  that  there  is  even  a  subtle  sur- 
prised delight  when  they  burst !  I  hope 
the  time  will  never  come  when  the  en- 
thusiastic boys  of  our  profession  will  not 
fill  the  air  with  bubbles  that  rise  like 
great  expectations,  even  if  they  must 
burst  like  blasted  hopes.  But  they  do  not 
always  burst!  Floating  in  the  air  safe 
from  the  probe  of  time  are  the  twin  bub- 
bles, non-cohraive  and  cohesive  gold, 
each  beautiful  in  its  own  way.  And 
keeping  happy  company  are  the  bubbles 
of  anesthesia,  the  rubber  dam,  separa- 
tors, contour  fillings,  tin  foil,  guttaj 
perdia,  amalgam,  oxyphosphate,  porce- 
lain and  gold  inlays,  porcelain  and  gold 
shell  crowns,  and  last  in  our  thoughts 
because  so  familiar,  but  not  least  for  the 
comfort  and  benefit  of  our  patients, 
porcelain  teeth — one  of  the  first  achieve- 
ments of  our  profession.  There  is  a 
dim  light  on  the  horizon  that  may  prove 
to  be  the  shining  bubble  of  permanent 
plastic  fillings  that  shall  match  the  color 
of  the  natural  teeth.  When  this  long- 
sought  for  treasure  is  found,  then  indeed 
will  the  measure  of  our  usefulness  and 
our  happiness  be  full !  And  yet  not 
quite  full,  for  we  have  not  yet  systemat- 
ically considered  the  conditions  and  the 
need  of  those  who  through  poverty  suffer 
and  do  not  complain.  We  shall  never 
know  the  profoundest  joy  that  can  fill 
the  human  heart  until  we  Imow  the  bles- 


sedness that  comes  from  helping  those 
who  need. 

Some  day,,  in  the  cities  at  least,  there 
will  be  organized  efforts  to  care  for  the 
teeth  of  the  poor.  In  the  long  career  of 
medicine  and  suivery  there  has  been 
nothing  so  creditabte  as  the  establishment 
of  hospitals  and  institutions  for  the  care 
of  the  poor.  Our  own  career  as  a  pro- 
fession has  been  short,  but  it  has  added 
incalculably  to  the  comfort  and  happi- 
ness of  the  race,  though  its  ministrations 
have  been  mainly  to  the  well-to-do  and 
to  the  rich.  Its  greatest  glory  will  be 
reached  when  it  finds  a  way  to  give  some 
care  to  the  teeth  of  the  poor.  The  day 
will  come  when  men  with  souls  filled  with 
tenderness  and  compassion  will  volunteer 
to  give  a  certain  amount  of  time  and  free 
service  each  year  to  the  poor.  The  task 
will  not  be  agreeable  to  men  who  are 
fastidious,  as  dentists  are  sure  to  be,  but 
if  the  sacrifice  be  greater,  the  reward  will 
be  more  blessed.  Then  will  be  better 
known  to  all  men  the  true  measure  of 
our  usefulness. 

We  shall  always  have  fads  and  foibles 
because  we  are  human,  but  they  will 
only  delay,  not  prevent,  the  fulfilment 
of  our  destiny,  which  is  to  be  one  of  the 
most  blessed  because  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful callings  on  earth. 

Dr.  G.  B.  Snow,  Buffalo.  The  paper 
which  Dr.  Curtis  has  given  us  is,  as  Dr. 
Perry  has  said,  mainly  a  review  of  the 
methods  which  are  not  at  present  in  use. 
The  factors  which  now  constitute  dental 
science  have  nearly  all  been  omitted. 
The  paper  shows  in  my  estimation  a  situ- 
ation something  like  this:  We  have  a 
turbid  stream  flowing  into  a  body  of 
water  and  mingling  with  it,  and  when  it 
gets  to  the  shallow  places  it  flows  on, 
carrying  with  it  the  lighter  material  and 
leaving  the  more  solid  particles  to  settle 
to  the  bottom;  that  precipitate  becomes 
harder  and  harder  and  Anally  rock. 
When  we  get  to  that  stage,  we  have  what 
constitutes  dental  science  today,  while 
the  drift  material  has  passed  away.  In- 
stead of  fifty  years,  as  the  essayist  says, 
it  is  seventy  years  since  the  first  instance 
he  mentions — that  of  Dr.  Spooner.  And 
here  is  an  instance  of  how  a  good  thing 
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is  antagonized  when  it  is  first  introduced. 
We  all  know  that  many  of  our  best 
things  have  been  received  with  incredu- 
lity and  scorn,  and  afterward  have  been 
obliged  to  fight  their  own  way  and  show 
for  themselves  what  they  are.  This  nar- 
rative goes  back  to  the  time  when  if  one 
dentist  went  into  the  office  of  another 
it  was  regarded  as  an  act  of  hostile  in- 
vasion, and  the  latter  did  not  feel  safe 
in  saying  anything  to  the  invading  party 
imtil  he  had  closed  his  laboratory  door 
and  placed  his  back  against  it. 

The  first  thing  I  would  mention  is 
the  subject  of  anesthesia.  Dr.  Horace 
Wells  of  Hartford,  as  you  all  know,  be- 
came impressed  with  the  value  of  nitrous 
oxid  as  an  anesthetic,  and  going  to  Bos- 
ton he  attempted  to  demonstrate  its 
use  before  a  nnmber  of  surgeons  at  Har- 
vard College.  They  procured  for  him 
a  patient,  a  young  boy,  and  during  the 
demonstration  that  boy  did  what  we 
often  see  done  now — created  a  disturb- 
ance. These  surgeons  howled  Br.  WeUs 
out  of  the  arena,  and  as  Dr.  Holmes 
said,  the  advent  of  anesthesia — that  boon 
to  suffering  humanity — was  delayed  for 
two  years. 

Then  came  the  amalgam  war,  when, 
as  the  essayist  tells  you,  a  number  of  the 
members  of  the  American  Society  of 
Dental  Surgeons  were  expelled  from  the 
society  on  account  of  their  using  amal- 
gam. The  society  passed  a  resolution 
that  every  member  thereof  must  sub- 
scribe to  an  agreement  not  to  use  amal- 
gam, or  he  would  be  expelled  from  the 
society,  and  consequently  a  number  of 
men  were  expelled.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  there  was  enough  professional  inde- 
pendence in  those  days  to  antagonize  such 
a  resolution,  and  a  great  many  of  the 
members  of  the  society  went  out.  The 
upshot  of  the  matter  was  that  the  ship 
of  the  American  Society  of  Dental  Sur- 
geons went  to  pieces  on  the  rock  of  amal- 
gam, while  today  this  material  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  agencies  we  have  for 
the  preservation  of  the  teeth. 

Then  comes  gold.  The  essayist  as- 
cribes the  discovery  of  cohesive  gold  to 
Dr.  Westcott,  and  says  that  he  went  to 
Baltimore  in  3847  and  lectured  on  the 


subject  before  the  students  of  Baltimore. 
Then  came  Dr.  Arthur,  one  of  the  fintt 
graduates  of  the  Philadelphia  Collc^  of 
Dental  Surgery.  After  he  started  into 
practice  he  had  in  his  office  a  student 
who  is  now  well  known  to  the  profession 
as  Dr.  Louis  Jack.  Dr.  Jack  was  put  in 
the  laboratory  to  make  some  experinient>t 
in  filling  teeth  with  gold.  At  that  time 
Watts'  crystal  gold  was  well  known  to 
the  profession  and  Dr.  Arthur  was  using 
it.  Dr.  Jack  was  given  some  old  scr^ 
of  foil  that  had  lain  around  so  long  that 
Dr.  Arthur  thought  they  were  uselesB, 
and  he  advised  Dr.  Jack  to  anneal  them. 
The  latter  found  that  the  gold  when  an> 
nealed  worked  just  as  well  as  the  crystal 
gold,  and  from  t^at  time  on  Dr.  Artinir 
used  annealed  foil  and  .advocated  its  oBe 
to  the  profession.  Today  Dr.  Arthnr  is 
better  known  to  the  profession  as  orig- 
inating this  method  than  Dr.  Westcott. 
That  is  another  instance  which  shows  a 
method  that  was  used  and  forgotten,  ud 
re-discovered  and  introduced  as  new— 
from  which  time  cohesive  gold  hu 
been  one  of  our  most  valued  agencies  for 
the  saving  of  teeth. 

The  essayist  mentions  that  in  1866  the 
flexible  edge  for  vulcanite  plates  was  in- 
troduced. This  is  another  process  that 
has  been  invented  and  re-invented  sevenl 
times.  Now,  what  is  the  reason  for  tiist? 
It  is  because  the  treatment  of  soft  and 
hard  rubber  is  different.  The  former 
requires  a  low  heat  for  a  short  time,  and 
the  latter  a  high  heat  for  a  longer  time. 
When  the  flexible  rubber  is  used  at  first 
it  is  all  right,  but  in  a  little  time  it  be- 
comes brittle  and  is  of  no  use.  That  i> 
why  it  has  been  used  and  forgotten,  and 
the  reason  why  I  regard  the  flexible  edge 
for  vulcanite  plates  as  absolutely  worth- 
less. 

Dr.  Bonwill  is  mentioned  in  this  pa- 
per simply  in  connection  with  a  crown 
which  has  become  obsolete.  His  services 
to  the  dental  profession  in  the  matter 
of  articulating  artificial  teeth  have  re- 
ceived, no  mention  whatever.  However. 
Dr.  Bonwill  was  not  the  first  man  who 
invented  the  anatomical  articulatw. 
This  was  done  by  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Etbbs 
of  Philadelphia,  as  far  back  as  1840.  and 
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SO  it  has  taken  sixty  years  for  this  idea 
to  get  as  far  as  it  has  done  in  the  minds 
of  the  profession.  The  first  articulator 
had  horizontal  slides  to  provide  for  the 
lateral  movement,  as  did  Dr.  Bonwill's 
articulator.  The  latter  spent  much  time 
on  the  subject  of  articulation,  writing  ex- 
tensively in  order  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  dental  profession  to  the  matter. 

In  1889,  Dr.  Richmond  S.  Hayes  of 
East  Bloomfield,  N.  Y.,  invented  and 
patented  an  articulator  which  imitated 
the  condyle  movements  more  nearly  than 
did  that  of  Dr.  Bonwill,  by  making  the 
movement  an  inclined  one — forward  and 
downward.  He  died  soon  after  the  artic- 
ulator was  invented,  and  consequently 
it  never  came  into  use. 

Then  came  Dr.  W.  E.  Walker  of  New 
Orleans,  who  went  a  step  farther  &an 
Dr.  Hayes,  by  showing  that  the  condyle 
movem^t  was  not  only  inclined  but  that 
the  inclination  varied  in  different  indi- 
viduals, and  even  in  the  two  sides  of  the 
same  jaw.  Therefore  he  invented  an  ar- 
ticulator, which  was  patented  in  1896, 
which  had  adjustable  joints  so  that  the 
condyle  movements  of  the  patient  could 
be  imitated.  He  also  invented  an  instru- 
ment which  he  called  a  "facial  clinom- 
eter" for  ascertaining  the  condyle  move- 
ments. He  was  able  to  demonstrate 
that  if  a  full  denture  were  set  up  with 
a  flat  articulation,  so  that  the  cusps 
would  all  touch  a  flat  surface  like  that 
of  a  table,  the  peraon  who  wore  it  would 
only  be  able  to  make  the  teeth  meet  upon 
one  side  if  the  mandible  were  moved 
laterally,  and  as  a  consequence  such  den- 
tures would  not  be  well  retained  in  the 
mouth  until  after  the  wearer  had  learned 
to  use  only  a  straight  up-and-down  mo- 
tion in  mastication. 

Prof.  Carl  Christemen  of  Denmark 
produced  an  fui;iculator  about  1901, 
which  much  resembles  Dr.  Walker's.  He 
also  devised  a  simple  and  easy  method  of 
ascertaining  the  inclination  of  the  con- 
dyle paths  and  of  adjusting  the  articu- 
lator joints  to  imitate  them,  and  thus 
completed  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
articulation.  An  article  from  his  pen-was 
published  in  the  Cosmos  for  October 
1905,  and  is  well  worth  reading. 


This  subject,  then,  has  been  under  dis- 
cussion for  about  sixty-seven  yews,  and 
has  just  reached  the  point  where  it  is 
practical  for  the  dentist.  Just  think 
where  we  are  today  in  articulating  teeth ! 
— I  suppose  a  great  number  of  dentists 
cannot  use  the  anatomical  articulator, 
but  use  nothing  but  the  old-fashioned 
one.  In  using  the  older  articulator  it  is 
impossible  to  place  the  casts  near  enough 
to  the  joints,  consequently  we  have  to 
guess  at  their  position  in  setting  them. 
Then,  too,  the  arrangement  of  the  teeth 
afterward  is  such  that  it  is  guess-work 
altogether.  If  we  attempt  to  imitate  the 
compensating  curve,  it  will  be  mostly 
guess-work,  and  later,  after  the  plate  is 
inserted,  it  will  again  be  a  matter  of 
guess-work  as  to  whether  the  plate  will 
serve  its  purpose  or  not  I  I  venture  to 
say  that  not  one-half  of  the  colleges 
today  use  the  anatomical  articulator. 
Looking  at  the  list  of  articles  prescribed 
for  the  students  you  will  only  see  a  plain- 
line  articulator,  and  I  venture  to  say 
that  half  of  the  graduates  go  out  into 
practice  with  no  idea  as  to  how  to  set 
up  a  full  upper  and  lower  set  of  teeth 
correctly  articulated. 

This  is  a  veiy  momentous  subject  to 
the  profession,  and  one  in  which  there 
is  a  great  field  for  thought  and  work. 
We  go  on  perpetuating  our  old  blunders 
without  any  attempt  at  correcting  them. 

Dr.  GuBTis  (closing  the  discussion).  I 
wish  to  thank  Drs.  Snow  and  Perry  for 
the  ease  with  which  they  have  let  me 
down.  Dr.  Snow  seems  to  have  the  idea 
that  many  of  the  fads  which  proved  to 
be  valuable  were  not  mentioned  in  the 
paper.  That  is  true,  but  I  did  this  with 
the  impression  that  the  good  things  were 
picked  and  retained  by  the  profession. 
I  did  not  attempt  to  mention  all  of  the 
fads  that  were  laid  aside,  or  all  of  the 
good  things  that  were  retained ;  I  merely 
wished  to  show  to  the  members  present 
what  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  of 
good  members  of  the  profession  at  the 
time,  or  before  the  time,  that  I  entered 
practice.  To  have  gone  over  the  records 
of  all  the  fads  and  inventions  of  the  pro- 
fession would  have  required  more  time 
than  I  was  entitled  to  for  the  paper. 
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I  wish  to  correct  one  impression  which 
eeems  to  me  important,  namely,  that  the 
percentage  of  sulfur  in  rubber  should 
regulate  the  length  of  time  and  tempera- 
ture of  vulcanization.  Sulfur  in  vary- 
ing proportions  regulates  the  hardness 
of  the  rubber,  which  is  not  necessarily 
modified  by  the  degree  of  heat  in  t^e 
retort.  A  rubber  was  placed  on  the 
market  which  even  when  vulcanized  in 
the  same  way  as  plate  rubber  would  still 
remain  flexible. 

The  object  of  the  paper  was  more  to 
record  matters  of  history,  and  history 
consists  mainly  in  the  recording  of  cold 
facts.  It  may  be  that  Josephus,  Gibbon, 
Guizot,  and  Bancroft  found  it  unpleas- 
ant to  record  some  of  the  historical  facts 
which  they  did  record,  bul  in  matters  of 
history  it  is  important  that  the  truth  be 
told. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  the  re- 
port of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Fellowship  Medah,  Dr.  Wh.  Jabtze, 

as  follows: 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  FELLOW- 
SHIP MEDALS. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  May  10,  1907. 

To  THE  Dental  Society  of  the  State  or 
New  Yobk. 

Oentletnen, — Your  Committee  on  Nominat- 
ing Fellows  would  respectfully  report  that 
tbey  UDanimoualy  recommend  that  Dr.  Tru- 
man W.  Brophy  of  Chicago  be  elected  a  Fel- 
low of  the  society,  and  be  awarded  the  medal 
provided  for  by  th*>  William  Jarvie  Gold 
Medal  FuAd. 

Dr.  Brophy  faae  been  prominently  connected 
with  the  dental  profession  as  an  instructor 
and  oral  surgeon  for  many  years.  His  oper- 
ation  for  the  relief  of  cleft  palate  is  well 
known  throughout  the  world,  and  his  Mr- 
vices  are  frequently  called  for  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  By  it  many  who  would 
otherwise  be  condemned  to  discomfort  and  de- 
formity through  life  are  restored  to  a  normal 
condition  and  comfort. 

The  term  of  Dr.  S.  G.  Periy  as  a  member  of 
the  committee  will  terminate  at  the  close 
of  this  meeting,  and  it  will  he  the  duty  of 
the  president  to  fill  the  vacancy  for  the  term 
of  five  years. 


AeeompaDying  the  report  is  a  bill  of  Tif- 
fany ft  Co.,  for  fifty  dollars  for  the  nedal  of 
this  year,  and  a  biU  of  a  similar  amoont  lor 
one  of  those  given  last  year.  Th^  money  to 
pay  these  bilb  is  in  the  hands  of  the  treas- 
urer as  the  income  from  the  medal  fund. 

S.  G.  Pebbt, 
A.  R.  Cooke, 
R.  Ottolengui, 
WiLUAH  Jabvie,  Chainm, 
Committee. 

(Dr.  Hofheinz  was  absent.) 

The  following  letter  had  been  received 
from  Prof.  \V.  D.  Miller,  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  Fellowship  medal  awarded 
him  last  year  by  the  society : 

Bebun,  April  8,  1907. 

Dear  Dr.  Butler, — I  received  a  few  dsvs  ago 
the  Jarvie  gold  medal  awarded  to  me  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Dental  Society  of  the 
State  of  New  York  for  "scientific  research 
and  advaacemcDt  of  the  dental  profeasion." 
I. beg  you  to  express  my  heartiest  tbanki  to 
the  society  for  the  distinction  which  it  hu 
thereby  conferred  upon  me,  and  for  the  great 
pleasure  and  satiafaclion  which  1  derived  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  "it  symbolizm 
the  esteem  in  which  1  am  held  by  my  pro- 
fessional brothers  in  the  Deutal  Society  ol 
the  btate  of  New  York." 

it  would  be  exercising  unjust  criticiim 
upon  the  judgment  of  ttie  members  of  the 
Ijental  Society  of  the  SUte  of  New  YoA  if 
i  were  to  doubt  my  worthiness  to  be  the  n- 
cipient  of  the  medal,  which  otherwise  I  would 
be  inclined  to  do.  The  posseision  of  tha 
medal  and  the  Icnowledge  of  the  motin* 
which  prompted  you  to  confer  it  upon  me  will 
always  be  an  inoentive  to  me  to  do  all  ia 
my  power  for  the  advancement  of  the  in- 
terests of  our  profession  and  to  justify  the 
action  of  your  society. 

With  cordial  wiehes, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

W.  D.  Mum. 

Dr.  HiLLYER  moved  the  adoption  of 
the  report  and  the  adoption  of  the  recom- 
mendation that  Professor  Brophy  be 
made  a  Fellow  of  the  society. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

Motion  was  then  made  and  carried  to 
adjourn  until  3  o'clock. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Thirty-nlnth  Annual  Meeting. 


The  thirty-ninth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Dental  Society 
waa  held  in  the  assembly  room  of  the 
Schenley  Hotel,  Pittsburg,  July  9,  10, 
and  11,  1907. 

Tuesday — Morning  Session. 

The  first  session  was  called  to  order 
by  the  president,  Dr.  J.  T.  Lippincott, 
Philadelphia,  on  Tuesday  morning,  July 
9th,  at  10  o'clock. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer 
by  the  Eev.  J.  W.  G.  Fast,  Pittsburg. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Libbey,  Pittsburg,  welcomed 
the  society  to  Pittisburg  in  a  short  ad- 
dress, which  was  responded  to,  on  behalf 
of  the  society,  by  Dr.  H.  N.  Young, 
Wilkes-Barre. 

The  reading  of  the  minutes  was  dis- 
pensed with,  and  motion  was  made  and 
carried  that  the  minutes  be  approved  as 
published  in  the  printed  proceedings. 

The  vice-president.  Dr.  P.  K.  Filbert, 
Pottsville,  was  invited  to  the  chair,  while 
the  president,  Dr.  J.  T.  Lippincott, 
read  his  annnal  address,  as  follows : 

President's  Address. 

Fellow  Members  and  Guests, — It  is  a 
pleasure  to  address  you  on  this  the  thirty- 
ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Dental  Society,  to  express  a 
few  thoughts  and  make  some  suggestions, 
which  though  perhaps  neither  new  nor 
original,  have  seemed  to  me  pertinent. 

First,  I  desire  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  publicly  express  my  appreciation  of 
the  arduous  labors  of  the  various  com- 
mittees who  have  worked  so  faithfully  to 
make  this  meeting  a  success.  To  them 
primarily  are  we  indebted,  as  well  as 


to  the  several  essayists  and  clinicians 
who  have  prepared  this  tempting  intel- 
lectual feast  to  which  we  now  bid  you 
welcome. 

It  is  with  profound  regret  that  I  an- 
nounce to  you  the  loss  to  this  society  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  by  death,  of  one  of  its 
most  active  members,  Dr.  H.  Ralston 
Swing.  I  suggest  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  present  to  this  body  appro- 
priate resolutions  on  his  death. 

At  the  time  of  our  meeting  one  year 
ago  in  Philadelphia,  through  the  cour- 
tly and  efforts  of  two  of  our  members, 
there  was  placed  on  exhibition,  in  a  room 
adjoining  the  meeting-room  at  the  Belle- 
vne-Stratford  Hotel,  an  extremely  inter- 
esting- and  instructive  historical  collec- 
tion, which  was  visited  and  examined 
with  inter^t  by  the  members  and  guests 
of  the  society,  and  which  I  am  sure 
added  greatly  to  their  enjoyment  of 
the  meeting.  Through  an  oversight  on 
the  part  of  your  then  newly  elected 
president  no  action  was  taken  by  the  so- 
ciety in  recognition  of  the  work  of  the 
men  who  were  instrumental  in  making 
that  exhibit.  I  therefore  recommend 
that  the  society  at  this  time  take  such 
action  as  will  properly  show  its  appreci- 
ation of  their  efforts. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Connecti- 
cut State  Dental  Society,  Dr.  Nyman 
calls  attention  to  the  close  relation  be- 
tween dentistry  and  medicine,  and  be- 
cause he  has  so  well  expressed  it  I  quote 
his  language:  '^he  trend  of  events 
shows  clearly  that  an  affiliation  of  med- 
icine and  dentistry  is  being  established 
by  the  slow  but  absolutely  certain  pro- 
cess of  evolution,  despite  the  scattered 
opposition  of  a  certain  number  of  in- 
dividuals. More  and  more  extensively 
and  thoroughly  are  the  fundamental 
branches  of  medicine  being  taught  in 
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the  dental  schools,  and  more  medical 
branches  added  to  their  curricidum,  and 
more  attention  is  being  devoted  to  dental 
pathology  in  the  medical  schools.  .  .  . 
Already  has  the  medical  profession  rec- 
ognized this  close  relation  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Section  of  Stomatology 
in  the  American  Medical  Association,  and 
the  Section  of  Bental  Surgery  in  the 
British  Medical  Association.  Our  profes- 
sion would  do  well  to  foster  this  spirit 
of  closer  association;  ....  much  mu- 
tual benefit  to  both  professions  will  result 
therefrom." 

The  fact  that  dentistry  is  a  branch  of 
medicine,  and  as  such  is  entitled  to  se- 
rious consideration,  seems  to  have  been 
overlooked  by  that  class  of  usually  bright, 
intelligent  men  who  act  as  reporters  for 
our  daily  papers.  How  often,  at  the  time 
of  our  meetings,  do  we  see  a  ridiculously 
garbled  report  intended  to  be  amusing, 
and  introduced  by  prominent  headlines, 
CfU'icaturing  our  profession ! ,  This  cer- 
tainly is  not  in  accord  with  the  dignity 
pertaining  to  a  branch  of  the  healing  art, 
and  is  not  inclined  to  inspire  in  the 
minds  of  the  laity  a  proper  regard  for 
our  calling.  Why  should  not  this  society 
appoint  a  Press  Committee,  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  personally  interview  the 
managing  editors  of  our  prominent  daily 
papers  over  the  state  and  arrange  for  a 
proper  and  dignified  report  of  our  pro- 
ceedings ?  I  am  sure  those  editors  would, 
receive  such  a  committee  courteously,  and 
if  properly  approached  would  gladly  com- 
ply with  such  a  reasonable  request. 

The  dental  examining  boards  of  this 
and  other  states  have  been  the  target 
for  some  merited  and  much  unmerited 
criticism  from  the  profession,  at  times 
from  sources  from  which  it  would  be  least 
expected. 

From  an  experience  of  several  years  as 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  JDental  Exam- 
iners of  this  state,  it  has  appeared  to  me 
that  there  is  a  lack  of  sympathy  on  the 
part  of  the  profession  with  the  board  in 
its  conscientious  efforts  to  do  its  duty. 

I  would  like  to  impress  on  the  mind  of 
each  member  of  this  society  that  he  is, 
in  a  measure,  personally  responsible  for 
the  appointment  of  each  member  of  that 


board.  It  is  not  a  self-constituted  bod)-; 
each  man  ia  appointed  to  that  ofiBce  bj 
the  sanction  and  only  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  this  society;  and  it  is  therefore 
the  duty  of  each  member  to  uphold  and 
so  far  as  in  his  power  lies  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  board,  which  is  earnestly 
endeavoring,  frequently  at  much  personal 
sacrifice,  to  perform  its  unsought  duty 
to  the  public  and  the  profe^ion  by  mdn- 
taining  the  high  standard  of  that  profes- 
sion in  this  conmionwealth. 

While  I  recognize  that  the  year's  work 
of  the  board  is  incomplete  at  the  time  of 
the  meeting  of  this  society,  and  that  its 
duties  are  most  arduous  immediately  pre- 
ceding this  meeting,  yet  I  feel  that  a 
short  report  of  work  accomplished  daring 
the  preceding  year  would  be  acceptable 
to  this  body,  and  would  have  the  effect  of 
awakening  a  more  sympathetic  interest 
and  appreciation  of  the  work  the  board 
is  doing. 

It  is  with  especial  pleasure  that  I  an- 
nounce to  you  the  success  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Committee,  appointed  at  our  last 
meeting,  in  having  had  passed  by  the 
recent  legislature  a  new  act  regulating 
the  practice  of  dentistry  in  this  common- 
wealth, which  was  signed  by  the  goTemor 
and  became  a  law  on  the  7th  of  May. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Dental 
Council  a  cop^  of  this  Uw  is  being  mailed 
to  each  practitioner  in  the  state. 

A  detailed  report  of  the  act  viU 
be  given  you  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Legislative  Committee,  to  whose  untiring 
efforts  we  are  indebted  for  the  success  of 
this  much-needed  legislation.  I  trust 
you  will  give  his  report  the  careful  atten- 
tion and  consideration  it  merits. 

I  can  conceive  of  no  more  importsnt 
work  that  this  society  should  xmdertidte 
during  the  coming  year  than  the  caiefnl, 
considerate,  conservative,  and  thorongh 
enforcement  of  this  law.  The  endeavor 
of  the  committee  has  been  to  draft  a  law 
on  broad,  liberal  lines,  as  they  conceived 
to  be  the  desire  of  the  society,  to  meet 
not  only  the  requirements  of  today  bat 
of  the  years  to  come,  to  maintain  the 
high  standard  of  the  profession  in  this 
state,  and  to  protect  an  unsuspecting 
public  from  the  snares  of  charlatans  ind 
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quacks  masquerading  in  the  guise  of 
practitioners  of  dentistry. 

With  the  qualified  legal  practitioner 
who  resorts  to  advertising,  and  so  steps 
down  from  the  rank  of  a  professional 
man  and  makes  of  his  woi^  a  trade  or 
business,  we  have  no  controversy;  it  is 
his  privilege  if  he  chooses  to  make  of  him- 
self a  professional  exile.  But  the  man 
vh.0  without  the  necessary  knowledge  and 
qualifications,  frequently  without  any 
dental  knowledge  at  all,  but  employing 
unqualified  practitioners  to  aid  him, 
whose  sole  object  is  to  extract  from  the 
poor  and  needy  their  hard-earned  dollars 
without  giving  an  adequate  return  in  skill 
and  service — ^he  is  the  barnacle,  the  leech 
on  the  profession  whom  we  desire  to  erad- 
icate for  the  good  of  humanity. 

The  law  provides  that  "All  fines  re- 
covered under  this  act  from  convictions 
resulting  from  information  instituted  at 
the  instance  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Dental  Society  shall  be  paid  to  the  said 
society."  While  this  should  eventually 
provide  a  fund  for  future  prosecutions, 
still  a  large  amount  of  work  must  be  done 
and  funds  will  be  required  for  obtaining 
evidrace,  for  attorneys'  fees  in  prosecut- 
ing cases,  and  before  any  fines  are  recov- 
ered under  the  act.  I  therefore  recom- 
mend— 

First,  that  the  Council  choose  a 
careful,  conservative,  broad-minded  man 
of  sound  judgment  and  experience  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Enforce- 
ment of  Law,  who  can  and  will  undertake 
this  work  and  carry  it  out  in  a  purely 
professional  spirit  in  accord  with  the  in- 
tent of  the  law. 

Second,  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  raise  by  subscription  the  sum  of  five 
hundred  dollars,  to  be  added  to  a  like 
sum  to  be  appropriated  from  the  rev- 
enues of  this  society,  making  a  fund  of 
one  thousand  dollars  to  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  that  committee  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  work. 

Third,  that  the  fines  recovered  as  a 
result  of  these  prosecutions  shall  also  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  this  committee 
for  the  further  prosecution  of  the  work; 
provided,  that  the  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee shall  from  the  funds  thus  provided 


receive  such  connrensation  as  the  Council 
may  in  their  judgment  deem  just 

A  recent  writer  makes  the  following 
statement:  It  was  not  until  man  '^gan 
to  associate  and  co-operate  with  his  fel- 
low man"  that  "the  possibilities  of  life 
came  to  be  apparent,  and  by  concerted 
effort  were  transmuted  into  tiie  tangible 
utilities  and  comforto  of  life.  The  value 
of  association  and  co-operation  is  as 
great  as  ever  it  was,  and  as  productive 
of  benefit  to  both  the  individual  and  to 
society." 

The  truth  of  this  statement  has  never 

been  more  fully  exemplified  than  in  the 
history  of  our  profession,  particularly  in 
this  country  in  the  past  sixty-seven  years. 

One  need  only  note  the  conditions 
which  existed  and  under  which  our  pre- 
decessors labored  prior  to  the  year  1S40, 
when  Horace  Hayden  became  the  first 
president  of  the  first  dental  society  or- 
ganized in  America.  Then  every  man*s 
hand  was,  figuratively,  against  his 
brother,  and  each  man  zealously  guarded 
from  his  neighbor  his  special  methods  of 
work  and  the  instruments  and  appliances 
on  which  he  depended  for  his  success. 

Dr.  Merritt,  in  his  recollections  of  that 
period,  states  that  "It  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  obtain  any  knowledge  of  profes- 
sional matters ;  one  had  to  pay  very 
dearly  for  any  information.  Ko  dentist 
with  any  reputation  would  allow  another 
to  see  him  operate,  or  let  him  get  a  peep 
into  his  laboratory,  fearing  tiiat  some  of 
his  cherished  secrets  would  be  stolen. 
Each  man  was  a  law  unto  himself,  and 
pursued  his  own  independent  course,  de- 
vising his  own  methods  and  practicing 
according  to  his  own  knowledge,  with  no 
ethical  code  to  restrain  him." 

Compare  that  graphic  picture  with  the 
conditions  presented  today,  when  it  is 
the  delight  of  every  practitioner  who  has. 
or  thinks  he  has,  a  new  appliance  or  a 
new  method  to  show  it  to  all  of  his  fel- 
low practitioners  who  may  care  to  see  it 
or  hear  it  explained  at  a  public  clinic, 
and  when  no  state  or  territory  is  without 
its  society  meeting  at  least  once  a  year, 
at  which  these  clinics  form  one  of  the 
most  attractive  features,  with  district  and 
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county  Bocieties  in  all  the  thickly  settled 
commimitieB,  and  local  societies  in  all  of 
the  larger  cities. 

Without  wishing  to  minimize  the  influ- 
ence of  dental  colleges,  alumni  societies, 
fraternities,  and  all  the  other  factore 
which  have  been  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing about  this  radical  change — for  these 
are  all  phases  of  that  effort  at  co-oper- 
ation and  association  previously  spoken 
of ;  yet  the  dental  society,  as  such,  stands 
out  as  the  prime  factor  in  this  evolution 
from  the  individualism  of  sixty  years  ago 
to  the  professionalism  of  today. 

Dr.  H.  E.  RoBEBTS  moved  that  a  com- 
mittee of  three  be  appointed  by  the  chair 
to  consider  the  President's  address  and 
present  a  report  thereon  to  the  society, 
and  that  the  hearing  of  this  report  be 
made  a  special  order  of  business  for  10 
o'clock  Wednesday  morning. 

Motion  carried,  and  the  chair  ap- 
pointed the  following  as  the  Committee 
on  the  President's  Address :  Brs.  H.  E. 
Hoberts,  J.  A.  Libb^,  and  H.  S.  Seip. 

The  President  resumed  the  chair,  and 
announced  that  the  next  order  of  business 
would  be  reports  from  officers  and  com- 
mittees. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  the  re- 
port of  the  Legislative  Committee,  which 
was  presented  by  the  chairman.  Dr.  F. 
D.  Gardiner,  Philadelphia. 

Motion  was  then  made  and  carried  to 
adjourn  until  3  p.m. 


Tuesday — Afternoon  Session. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  2 
o'clock  by  the  president.  Dr.  Lippincott. 

The  first  order  of  business  was  the 
reading  of  the  report  of  the  Council  by 
Dr.  Weaver,  secretary. 

The  next  order  of  business  as  an- 
nounced by  the  Executive  Committee  was 
the  reading  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  J.  Ci.ab- 
ENCE  Salvas,  Philadelphia,  on  'Trau- 
matic Lesions  Incident  to  Crowns  and 
Bridges," 

[This  paper  is  printed  in  full  at  page 
1046  of  the  present  issue  of  the  Cosmos.] 


Diaaasion. 

Dr.  C.  V.  Kbatzeb,  Beading.  I  may 
say  in  the  beginning  that  my  eiperience 
with  the  subject  of  the  essayist's  paper 
is  somewhat  limited.  I  had  a  patient  a 
short  time  ago  for  whom  I  inserted  a 
bridge  extending  from  the  first  bicuspid 
to  the  second  molar,  in  which  I  carried 
the  teeth  down  so  that  they  would  embed 
themselves  into  the  gum  tissue.  I  had 
formerly  been  in  the  habit  of  follovii^ 
this  method,  so  as  to  produce  a  natural 
appearance — the  appearance  that  we  all 
wish  in  bridge  work,  as  though  the  teeth 
were  growing  out  of  the  gum.  Now,  un- 
fortunately, in  this  case,  in  about  two 
years'  time  the  presence  of  the  porcelain 
facings  produced  in  the  gum  tisane  a 
very  aggravated  form  of  hypertrophy,  bo 
much  so  that  it  caused  the  gum  tissues  to 
extend  to  a  point  almost  even  with  the 
gold  cusps.  The  patient  telephoned  to 
me  that  she  was  suffering  great  pain  and 
wanted  to  know  what  to  do.  I  had  her 
come  to  my  office,  and  upon  examinatioo 
I  found  the  tissues  so  inflamed  that  I  was 
almost  unable  to  touch  them  with  instru- 
ments. The  first  treatment  consisted  in 
applying  iodin  to  the  gums,  which  gare, 
of  course,  only  partial  relief.  She  in- 
sisted that  I  should  remove  the  bridge, 
which  under  the  elFcnmstances  would 
have  been  impossible  without  the  admin- 
istration of  a  general  anesthetic.  At  a 
future  sitting  the  conditions  had  some- 
what improved.  I  then  applied  glycerol 
of  tannin  every  day  for  about  a  week,  at 
which  time  the  infiammation  had  si^ 
sided  and  the  hy]>ertrophy  had  decreased 
considerably;  and  ever  since — for  a 
period  covering  perhaps  three  months— 
the  patient  has  been  entirely  comfortable. 
But  the  ends  of  these  teeth  are  still  en- 
bedded  in  the  gum  tissue,  and  of  coone 
there  is  a  likelihood  of  the  tronble  re- 
turning at  almost  any  time,  in  which  case 
it  may  be  relieved,  I  think,  as  in  the  first 
instance.  That  experience  tau^t  me  a 
lesson,  and  I  have  been  careful  ever  since 
to  have  the  artificial  teeth  not  quite 
touch  the  gum  tissue.  I  have  had  other 
cases  of  that  kind  in  the  maxilla  in  which 
the  effect  was  disastrous  to  the  atent  of 
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causing  great  discomfort  to  the  patient. 
The  appearance  is  of  course  more  beauti- 
ful when  the  facings  are  in  close  eon- 
tact  with  the  gum,  but  even  in  these  cases 
I  have  been  careful  not  to  have  the  teeth 
press  too  hard  against  the  gum. 

I  had  a  case  last  week  in  which  a  gold 
crown  on  a  lower  bicuspid  extended  too 
far  below  the  gingival  border,  in  fact  to 
the  alveolar  edge.  The  crown  had  been 
inserted  perhaps  six  months  before,  and 
the  patient  informed  me  that  for  upwards 
of  a  week  after  it  had  been  adjusted  to 
place  she  suffered  much  pain.  The  den- 
tist assured  her  that  the  trouble  would 
subside,  and  after  a  week's  time  it  did  bo. 
and  she  was  comfortable  for  six  months 
afterward,  at  which  time  she  came  to  see 
me.  I  endeavored  to  remove  the  crown, 
but  found  that  I  was  unable  to  reach  its 
end  by  the  use  of  a  crown-slitter.  I  per- 
sisted in  my  endeavor,  however,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  removing  the  crown  without 
slitting  it,  an  operation  which  was  of 
course  accompanied  with  excruciating 
pain.  I  applied  iodin  in  that  case  for 
two  or  three  da;^  afterward,  and  since 
then  she  has  been  comparatively  comfort- 
able. I  supposed  at  the  time  that  T 
should  have  to  take  out  the  root  on  ac- 
count of  some  trouble  in  the  root-filling, 
but  fortunately  it  was  confined  to  the 
crown,  and  after  its  removal  the  patient 
was  comfortable. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Register,  Philadelphia. 
The  subject  which  Dr.  Salvas  has  pre- 
sented to  us  is  one  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  dentist.  The  title  of 
the  paper  would  have  been  more  appro- 
priate if  it  had  been  worded.  Traumatic 
and  Toxic  Lesions  Incident  to  Crowns 
and  Bridges,  rather  than  confining  it  to 
traumatic  lesions  alone.  A  traumatic 
condition,  whether  it  comes  from  a  fer- 
rule or  from  a  deposition  of  calcic  matter 
upon  the  roots,  is  invariably  associated 
with  toxic  influences.  They  go  hand  in 
hand. 

The  teeth,  being  end-organs,  under  cer- 
tain conditions  are  the  last  to  receive  The 
required  nutritional  supply,  and  unless 
they  receive  it  in  full  they  will  cease  to 
be  useful  organs.  Now,  we  will  have  to 
rid  our  minds  of  the  idea  that  there  is 


such  a  thing  as  dental  pathology.  The 
general  underlying  principles  of  the  pa- 
thology of  the  mouth  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  pathology  of  any  other  region 
of  the  body.  The  influences  responsible 
for  the  development  of  oral  diseases,  as 
Dr.  Salvas  has  very  correctly  told  you, 
are  ever  present  in  the  mouth.  The 
mouth,  as  we  all  know,  is  an  incubator  of 
the  most  perfect  type  for  the  growth  of 
bacteria.  Pathogenic  bacteria  are  always 
present  in  the  mouth.  There  are  two  or 
three  groups  of  bacteria — the  staphylo- 
cocci, the  streptococci,  and  the  pneumo- 
cocci — that  constantly  inhabit  the  mouth, 
particularly  the  first  two  groups,  which 
become  very  virulent  in  the  presence  of 
insufficient  vital  resistance.  The  sooner 
we  bring  ourselves  to  understand  that 
our  efforts  in  the  matter  of  practicing 
dentistry  resolve  themselves  into  a  con- 
tinual war  against  the  impressions  pro- 
duced by  an  abnormal  environment, 
which  is  constantly  present,  the  greater 
will  be  our  success  in  treatment,  and  if 
we  keep  that  truth  in  mind  we  will  have 
an  ever-helpful  ally  in  nature  through 
the  white  blood  corpuscles..  They  are  the 
scavengers  of  the  body,  and  when  we  lend 
them  a  hand  they  will  aid  us  in  over- 
coming disease  conditions  and  restoring 
health.  Dr.  Salvas  has  said  that  we  are 
constantly  using  mechanical  means  in 
the  way  of  ferrules,  the  Richmond  crown, 
etc.,  and  creating  diseases  that  should 
never  exist  Then  again  we  are  adding  to 
the  trouble  by  using  large  masses  of  zinc 
oxyph(«phate  for  retaining  these  crowns. 
This  oxyphosphate  is  extremely  porous, 
and  will  harbor  bacteria  at  the  cervical 
border  of  the  crowns.  Now,  if  bacteria 
be  present  in  the  mouth  and  create  a 
focus  of  disease,  through  the  use  of  im- 
perfect artificial  substitutes,  our  efforts 
should  be  directed  first  of  all  to  the 
study  of  the  principles  involved  in  this 
work  in  order  to  prevent  all  possibility 
of  inducing  dental  and  oral  diseases 
through  our  endeavor  to  supply  the  lost 
organs,  often  regardless  of  the  pathologic 
conditions  to  which  they  may  give  rise. 

Dr.  Salvas  (closing  the  discussion). 
My  idea  in  presenting  the  paper  in  the 
beginning  was  to  point  out  the  fact  that 
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our  studies  and  investigations  should 
not  be  altogether  confined  to  a  study  of 
the  principles  of  mechanics.  We  are  and 
have  been  in  a  large  measure,  as  I  said, 
studying  and  experimenting  with  various 
mechanical  appliances  without  giving 
any  due  regard  to  their  relation  to  the 
soft  tissues.  I  then  endeavored  to  em- 
phasize the  erroneousness  of  this  assump- 
tion by  pointing  out  the  serious  conse- 
quences resulting  from  suppurative  dis- 
eases of  the  pericemental  membrane  and 
the  contiguouB  tissues,  and  furthermore 
that  these  diseases  were  largely  due  to  the 
presence  of  mechanical  GontnTanceB.  I 
went  further,  and  stated  that  the  object 
of  the  paper  was  to  suggest  methods  that 
would  obviate  entirely  all  sources  of  me- 
chanical irritation. 

The  next  order  of  business  as  an- 
nounced by  the  President  was  the  reading 
of  a  paper  by  Dr.  G.  W.  Cook,  Chicago, 
III.,  on  "The  Begeneration  of  Tissue, 
with  Special  Reference  to  the  Oral  Mu- 
cous Membrane." 

[This  paper  is  printed  in  full  at  page 
1025  of  the  present  issue  of  the  Coshos.] 

Discussion. 

Dr.  I.  N.  Bhoomell,  Philadelphia.  I 

was  at  a  loss,  when  I  read  the  title  of  Dr. 
Cook's  paper,  to  understand  just  what 
the  essayist  meant  by  degeneracy  of 
the  oral  mucous  membrane.  My  first 
thought  was  that  he  meant  general  degen- 
eracy, such  as  takes  place  with  the  ap- 
proach of  old  age.  My  next  thought  was 
that  he  meant  local  lesions,  and  that  is 
evidently  what  he  did  mean.  Dr.  Cook 
speaks  of  the  infiltration  into  the  tissue. 
This  brings  to  my  mind  the  question  of 
where  these  lesions  begin;  whether  they 
begin — and  I  am  now  speaking  specific- 
ally of  the  month — in  the  deeper  struc- 
tures in  all  cases,  or  whether  in  some 
cases  they  begin  superficially,  and  after- 
ward involve  the  deeper  structures.  In 
the  epithelium  we  of  course  have  a  non- 
vascular tissue,  and  in  that  tissue  it  seems 
to  me  almost  impossible  for  any  active, 
destructive  agents  to  begin  their  work. 

Dr.  Cook  has  spoken  of  the  question 
of  mouth-washes,  and  T  wish  he  had  gone 


more  deeply  into  the  subject  of  their 
effect  upon  the  soft  tissues.  It  seems  to 
me  that  if  we  use  them  and  expect  to 
bring  about  a  favorable  result,  thev 
should  be  kept  in  contact  with  the  tis- 
sues for  some  considerable  length  of 
time.  The  idea  of  simply  rinsins  the 
mouth  and  throwing  out  the  wash  auaoat 
immediately,  it  seems  to  me  cannot 
bring  about  any  remedial  effect  in  the 
more  deeply  lying  structures. 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  it  is  simply 
impossible  for  me  to  discuss  a  pap«  oo 
patiiology,  but  I  want  to  take  this  o|q»r- 
tunity  to  congratulate  Dr.  Cook  on  the 
very  valuable  paper  he  has  presmted  to 
us. 

Dr.  0.  L.  Hehtio,  Pittsburg.  Dr. 
Cook's  paper  is  evidently  the  resalt 
of  considerable  study  and  observation. 
Degeneration  to  my  mind  is  a  nomut 
process,  when  we  take  into  oonsideratioa 
the  fact  that  old  age  comes  to  all  of  ub; 
but  scientists  for  years  have  been  trying 
to  discover  some  means  of  combating  thai 
form  of  degeneration  which  takes  place 
in  the  mouths  of  youthful  people.  How 
often  have  you  seen  in  the  mouths  of  such 
patients — those  with  bright-looking  faces 
and  who  to  all  external  appearances  are 
in  perfect  health — all  the  evidences  of 
premature  degeneration.  Now,  what  U 
the  cause  of  all  this  ?  Dr.  Cook  has  gone 
very  exhaustively  into  the  microscopical 
study  of  this  subject,  and  of  course  it 
takes  years  to  properly  elucidate  it  from 
that  standpoint ;  but  I,  in  my  r61e  of  gai- 
eral  practitioner,  have  been  able  to  make 
some  observations  and  have  some  few 
theories  to  advance  in  regard  to  the 
causes  of  this  type  of  senile  degeneration 
in  young  people.  To  ray  mind  there  are 
two  kinds  of  causes,  local  and  systemic, 
and  among  the  former  might  be  men- 
tioned irritation,  as  cited  by  Dr.  Cook, 
and  among  the  more  potent  causes,  lack 
of  irritation,  as  not  cited  by  Dr.  Cook. 
What  I  mean  by  the  lack  of  irritation  is 
an  improper  or  insufficient  performan« 
of  normal  function  in  the  oral  cavitr.  I 
contend  that  more  cases  of  irritation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  originate  from 
lack  of  or  improper  performance  of  nor- 
mal function  of  these  organs  than  from 
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any  type  of  mechanical  or  chemical  irri- 
tation. I  do  not  dispute  the  fact  that  the 
tooth-brush  improperly  used  may  cause 
certain  degenerative  phenomena,  nor  do  I 
contend  that  mouth-washes  may  not  in 
some  instances  cause  the  same  phenom- 
en&,  but  BO  far  aa  I  am  able  to  judge* 
the  lack  of  care  of  the  teeth,  unhygienic 
surroundings,  and  insufficient  functional 
activity  are  the  most  potent  causes  of  the 
degenerations  which  I  have  seen.  Lack 
of  use,  disuse,  and  over-use,  in  my  opin- 
ion, vill  cause  jlractically  the  same  pro- 
cesses. 

With  regard  to  the  systemic  causes. 
Dr.  Cook  is  going  into  a  field  of  investi- 
gation that  is  entirely  too  deep  for  me. 
In  his  investigations  he  is  striking  at  the 
root  of  these  systemic  causes.  Many  of 
us  have  oftentimes  gone  into  the  woods 
and  admired  a  large,  stately  oak  towering 
above  the  rest  of  tiie  trees  in  its  magnifi- 
cence and  grandeur,  apparently  sound  in 
every  particular,  but  near  the  topmost 
portion  of  the  tree  we  have  seen  a  branch, 
limb,  or  twig  that  was  dead,  and  that 
far  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  passing 
stone  or  accident  of  any  kind,  our  only 
conclusion  being  that  it  must  have  been 
caused  by  the  worm  at  the  root  of  the 
tree.  Now,  we  may  liken  this  tree  to 
the  sjretem,  the  twig  representing  the  ex- 
treme limit  of  the  circulatory  system 
where  the  blood  is  carried  less  abundantly, 
and  these  extreme  branches  of  the  system 
are  aflfected  by  the  worm  at  the  root. 
Although  these  cases  may  be  less  fre- 
quent, th^,  however,  show  that  systemic 
causes  may  produce  the  same  type  of 
tissue  degeneration  as  is  induced  by  local 
causes. 

Dr.  Cook  suggests  that  these  effects 
may  be  caused  by  certain  mouth-washes. 
I  fail  to  see  that  a  mouth-wash  that 
would  not  check  fermentation  would  have 
any  effect  as  an  astringent  in  the  month. 
The  use  of  mouth-washes  is  so  transient 
that  I  fail  to  see  where  a  judicious  use  of 
them  could  produce  this  trouble. 

I  wish  to  compliment  Dr.  Cook  on  his 
valuable  paper,  and  I  am  glad  to  have 
been  called  upon  to  discuss  it. 

Dr.  Code  (closing  the  discussion). 
Dr.  Broomell,  to  my  mind,  touched  upon 


one  of  the  most  important  phases  of  the 
subject,  viz,  whether  these  degenerative 
changes  start  in  the  epithelial  structure 
or  in  the  submueosa.  There  are  only  a 
few  factors,  perhaps,  that  will  produce 
degeneration  of  the  epithelial  cells  in  the 
sense  of  starting  a  l^ion  on  the  surface 
rather  than  deeper  in  the  structure.  I 
alluded  to  some  little  experience  upon 
that  point  in  the  paper,  and  stated  that 
it  was  the  use  of  astringents,  to  my  mind, 
that  produced  the  greatest  or  highest  type 
of  d^eneracy  of  the  epithelial  structure, 
in  the  form  of  a  local  lesion  or  a  local 
phase  of  degeneracy. 

In  the  discussion  of  bridge  work  car- 
ried on  today,  one  of  the  speakers  re- 
ported a  case  in  which  he  set  the  teetli 
firmly  on  the  gum  tissue,  and  as  the 
result  hypertrophy  began  and  progressed 
to  a  considerable  degree.  This  patho- 
logic result  is  somewhat  the  same  as 
would  be  produced,  in  a  measure,  by  the 
use  of  astringents.  By  their  use  you 
close  up  the  orifices  of  the  mucous  folli- 
cles* and  in  the  case  illustrated  the  same 
thing  was  produced  mechanically,  by 
holding  in  contact  with  the  mucous  tis- 
sues a  mechanical  contrivance,  thus  inter- 
fering with  all  the  chemical  and  phys- 
ical proc^ses  that  go  on  in  the  tissues. 
There  is  one  thing  that  I  have  noticed 
in  the  observations  I  have  made,  and  that 
is  that  you  cannot  possibly  close  up  these 
mucous  follicles,  or  hold  in  contact  with 
the  mucous  membrane  anywhere  in  the 
mouth  or  in  any  portion  of  the  body  a 
foreign  substance  for  any  great  length 
of  tune  without  degenerative  processes 
ensuing.  First  of  all  the  pressure  closes 
up  the  orifi{M8  of  the  mucous  follicles 
and  interferes  with  the  normal  functions 
of  the  gland  tissue  as  carried  on  in  the 
hefdthy  individual.  Whenever  we  inter- 
fere with  functional  activity  we  have  de- 
generacy of  the  tissue  in  one  form  or 
another.  It  may  assume,  as  cited  in  the 
paper,  the  colloid  or  mucoid  types  of  de- 
generation. These  four  phases  of  pathol- 
ogy can  be  produced  artificially.  -I  have 
frequently  produced  them  in  months  in 
cases  of  bridge  work,  and  in  these  cases 
there  is  degeneration,  as  I  said  in  the 
paper,  which  may  be  of  one  particular 
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form,  or  perhaps  several  forms  may  exist 
in  one  single  case.  The  important  phe- 
nomenon that  seems  to  be  constantly  go- 
ing on  in  this  pathological  mucous  mem- 
brane is  that  a  certain  amount  of  sub- 
stances is  carried  there  by  the  blood  to 
the  submucous  structure,  and  forced 
along  through  osmotic  forces  into  the 
mucous  follicles,  and  then  thrown  off. 
Now,  if  the  process  of  elimination  is 
interfered  with,  degeneration  will  result. 

The  last  speaker  referred  to  disuse  of 
the  tissues,  which  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant factors  to  be  considered  in  this 
connection.  The  following  is  a  crude 
but  accurate  illustration  of  the  point  in 
quration.  Perhaps  many  of  you  have 
gone  barefooted  when  you  were  boys,  and 
can  remember  how  hard  the  epithelium 
would  become  on  the  soles  of  your  feet 
— so  hard,  in  fact,  that  you  could  not 
stick  a  thorn  through  it,  if  you  went 
barefooted  long  enough.  You  can  de- 
velop certain  conditions  which  will  pro- 
duce certain  tissues  and  certain  tissue 
degenerations,  but  when  you  wear  shoes 
continually  you  know  you  can  hardly 
walk  across  the  floor  in  your  bare  feet, 
because  of  the  tissues  being  so  tender. 

The  study  of  this  subject  is  an  evolu- 
tionary process.  You  cannot  pick  up  a 
thing  and  say  that  you  see  so  and  so; 
it  has  to  be  studied  in  all  its  phases  before 
you  can  arrive  at  any  conclusions.  The 
whole  subject  is  a  biological  one.  Other 
phases  that  you  see  produced  in  the  veg- 
etable or  animal  kingdom  may  have  some 
influence,  and  the  lack  of  use,  or  rather 
the  disuse,  is  probably  one  of  the  great- 
est causes  of  degeneracy.  What  imbeciles 
we  all  would  be  did  we  not  use  our  braim 
at  all ;  how  little  the  brain  would  be  de- 
veloped! Sometimes  it  fails  to  develop 
through  certain  atrophic  influences  in 
childhood,  and  when  this  happens  it  ia 
a  form  of  degeneracy  in  all  portions  of 
the  body,  and  this  is  one  of  the  sjrstemic 
causes  ^at  the  last  speaker  mentioned. 
The  illustration  of  the  dead  twig  at  the 
top  of  -  the  tree  is  a  good  one,  but  the 
worm  may  be  in  that  limb,  instead  of  in 
the  root  of  the  tree — we  cannot  tell.  It 
was  said  that  the  worm  at  the  root  may 
produce  disturbances  at  the  top  of  the 


tree ;  that  is  true,  but  after  all  it  is  an  ex- 
ternal influence.  All  plant  and  animal 
life  would  be  normal  if  it  did  not  have 

anything  to  bother  it.  Somebody  has 
said  that  if  you  isolate  a  tooth  and  keep 
it  clean  in  the  mouth  it  would  never  de- 
cay. Of  course  it  could  not  decay,  bnt 
other  things  would  happen  to  it.  De- 
generation of  the  tissues  would  tate  place 
and  it  would  drop  out.  So  we  hsTe  to 
give  these  tissues  a  certain  amouot  of 
protection  from  microbes,  and  the  point 
that  has  been  most  vividly  illustrated  to 
me  is  the  point  mentioned  by  both  of  the 
previous  speakers — that  of  the  use  of 
mouth-washes.  Now,  we  all  know  that 
it  is  easy  enough  to  And  a  mouth-wash 
that  will  kill  the  microbes  in  the  mouth, 
but  if  you  undertake  to  do  it  yon  will 
find  that  the  epithelial  structure  will  de- 
generate long  before  the  microbes  die. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  this :  All 
antiseptics  act  mechanically,  and  it  is 
not  advisable  to  employ  astringent  or  irri- 
tating agents  that  are  liable  to  bring 
about  certain  of  these  degenerative 
changes.  I  have  never  been  able  to  bring 
about  degeneration  by  means  of  bristles 
or  tooth-brushes,  but  in  the  mouths  of 
seventeen  dogs  which  I  kept  under  obser- 
vation for  about  twenty-two  months,  in 
which  were  used  antiseptic  soloti<a£ 
twice  a  day,  morning  and  night,  we  tk- 
served  tissue  changes  that  I  have  been 
able  to  study.  Of  course  you  will  say  that 
the  dog  differs  from  man.  That  is  tme. 
He  has  not  the  same  intelligence  or  abil- 
ity to  express  himself,  but  me  tissues  are 
not  so  very  different.  His  mode  of  liviiij^ 
is  different,  because  his  natural  outdoor 
environment  ia  very  different;  but  tiie 
dog's  tissue  degenerates  more  rapidlj 
under  changed  environment  than  does 
that  of  man.  In  every  form  of  plant  and 
animal  life  there  is  apparently  a  tead- 
ency  against  adapting  itself  so  readily  to 
artificial  environment  as  witii  man,  and 
therefore  this  is  one  reason  why  we  can 
wear  all  sorts  of  mechanical  contrivanoe^i 
without  the  tissues  becoming  completely 
destroyed  and  without  the  function  of 
the  oral  cavity  becoming  entirely  lost. 

This  is  the  reason  why  the  tissues  can 
adapt  themselves  to  these  conditions,  bat 
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they  do  not  always  do  so.  The  object  of 
writing  this  paper  was  to  follow  out  a 
line  of  work  that  I  started  some  time  ago> 
Tiz,  to  find  out  if  possible  some  of  the 
causes  leading  to  the  accumulation  of 
bacteria  in  certain  localities  of  tooth- 
structure,  with  the  resultant  changes. 

These  colloidal  or  gelatinous  sub- 
stances, as  stated  in  the  paper,  will 
collect  upon  the  teeth,  and  may  be  found 
in  abundant  quantity  by  scraping  them. 
We  find  this  sometimes  in  the  absence 
of  decay,  and  sometimes  in  the  cleanest 
of  mouths.  Wherever  we  find  it  under 
such  conditions  it  is  invariably  in  con- 
nection with  some  inherent  resistance  of 
the  tissue.  There  is  formed  in  such 
mouths  some  substance  that  is  detrimen- 
tal to  the  action  of  the  b^teria  them- 
selves. I  am  not  as  afraid  of  bacteria 
as  are  some  people.  They  are  very  harm- 
ful under  conditions  of  diminished  vital 
resistance,  but  if  the  body  be  .kept  in  a 
normal  condition  the  bacteria  do  not  have 
mndi  opportunity  to  produce  disease. 
Healthy  tissue  has  always  a  sufficient  de- 
gree of  vital  resistance  to  take  care  of 
itself.  Every  cell,  no  matter  whether  it 
be  high  or  low  in  the  scale  of  develop- 
ment, has  an  inherent  predisposition  to 
preserve  itself.  Selffpreservation  is  the 
first  law  of  nature.  It  is  oife  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  all  living  substances,  and 
degeneracy  of  these  tissues  is  only 
brought  about  by  disuse,  too  much  use, 
or  some  form  of  mechanical  irritation. 

There  is  one  phase  of  the  subject  of 
disuse  that  I  would  like  to  touch  upon, 
and  that  occurs  in  those  individuals  with 
normal  teeth  and  normal  gum  tissues, 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  chewing  on  one 
side  of  the  mouth.  In  the  majority  of 
these  cases  we  find  that  the  tissues  and 
the  conditions  are  more  normal  on  that 
side  than  on  the  other,  and  "often  on  the 
side  of  disuse,  or  where  the  use  has  not 
been  normal,  you  will  find  the  gingival 
interproximal  spaces  filled  out  to  the 
point  of  contact  in  many  cases,  even  in 
those  in  which  the  mouth  is  kept  in  a 
hygienic  condition.  The  gum  tissue  in 
these  cases  will  sometimes  grow  to  the 
contact  point,  and  may  constitute  a  well- 
defined  form  of  colloidal  degeneration, 
[vol.  xLix. — 78] 


If  a  person  whose  mouth  has  not  l>een 
subjected  to  the  required  degree  of  func- 
tional activity  should  become  ill,  say  with 
typhoid  fever  or  some  other  disease  of 
protracted,  course,  you  will  notice  that 
when  he  recovers,  or  usually  soon  after 
recovery,  the  teeth  begin  to  decay  in  the 
interproximal  spaces  and  at  the  points  of 
contact.  If  you  will  observe  these  teeth 
closely*  you  will  find  the  so-called  gela- 
tinous plaques,  which  by  the  way  are  very 
difficult  to  find;  only  within-  the  last 
year  have  I  felt  that  the  statement  of  Dr. 
Black  in  regard  to  those  plaques  was 
anything  like  correct.  But  today  I  be- 
lieve that  they  do  exist  in  some  cases, 
and  that  they  are  constituted  by  the  col- 
loidal substance  of  which  I  spoke  in  the 
paper,  because  of  its  tendency  to  form  on 
the  enamel  of  the  teeth.  These  teeth, 
from  disuse,  will  begin  to  decay  almost 
immediately  after  the  individual  leaves 
his  bed. 

Some  eleven  years  ago  I  spent  half 
my  time  in  a  hospital  in  which  all  kinds 
of  diseases  were  treated,  and  became 
more  or  less  of  a  nuisance  around  the 
institution,  because  I  persisted  in  collect- 
ing as  many  cultures  as  possible  in  cases 
of  typhoid  fever,  and  in  my  observations 
and  studies  of  these  cases  and  cultures 
from  many  other  diseases  of  like  char- 
acter, I  found  tiiat  in  these  diseases  we 
were  most  likely  to  find  pathological  le- 
sions in  the  mouth  as  the  result  of  disuse. 

An  interesting  fact  was  also  noticed 
in  connection  with  teeth  that  have  arti- 
ficial crowns,  viz,  that  after  an  illness  of 
some  duration,  and  frequently  during 
pregnancy,  the  gum  tissue  will  roll  up 
around  the  crown,  and  if  the  tissue  be 
cut  off,  the  epithelial  structure  of  the 
excised  margin  will  exhibit  a  tendency 
to  grow  down  and  over  the  crown  because 
of  some  forces  underlying  this  superficial 
structure  that  seem  to  have  a  tendency 
to  draw  the  tissues  down  more;  and  if 
viewed  under  the  microscope,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  normal  cells  around  that 
margin  have  assumed  a  different  form. 
They  have  deviated  from  the  physiolog- 
ical cell.  This  is  the  point  I  specially 
thought  of  speaking  about  in  connection 
with  the  discussion  of  tissue  disuse. 
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There  is  another  point  that  I  might 
mention  here  which  was  omitted  in  the 
paper  with  the  thought  that  probably 
it  would  be  brought  out  in  the  discussion, 
and  that  is  with  reference  to  the  hard 
portions  of  plates  coming  into  contact  or 
being  forced  into  contact  with  the  mu- 
cous membrane.  The  study  of  vulcanite 
plates  and  their  effect  upon  the  mucous 
membrane  has  been  a  field  of  great  in- 
terest to  me.  We  hear  so  many  state- 
ments made  about  the  toleration  of  the 
tissue — that  it  tolerates  metal  better  than 
rubber,  etc.,  which  is  all  easily  explained 
in  a  way,  but  there  is  something  funda- 
mental back  of  it.  In  an  individual  who 
has  never  worn  an  artificial  plate  the  ab- 
sorption will  go  on  normally  t^ter  the 
extraction  of  the  teeth,  and  it  is  a  very 
different  process  from  that  in  months 
where  plates  have  been  worn. 


I  once  submitted  to  one  of  our  beat 
pathologists  specimens  obtained  at  post- 
mortem examinations  of  individuals  who 
bad  died  during  alveolar  and  gam  tissue 
absorption,  as^g  him  for  a  diagnosis. 
He  looked  at  a  specimen  for  a  few 
minutes  and  said,  **Well,  I  do  not  know 
what  disease  it  is.'*  I  then  asked  him 
what  it  looked  to  him  most  like.  "Well," 
he  said,  "it  looks  more  like  carcinonu 
than  anything  else."  Of  course  it  was 
not  carcinoma,  but  there  was  a  change 
in  the  structure  of  the  cells  which,  unless 
one  were  thoroughly  familiar  with  it, 
might  be  diagnosed  as  carcinoma.  Such 
specimens,  if  sent  to  a  pathologist  for 
diagnosis,  might  result  in  an  operation 
being  advised,  on  the  ground  that  the 
tissue  was  affected  with  a  disease  closely 
resembling  carcinoma. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Annual  ConTentlon,  New  Iiondon,  Con^.,  AjhU  16  and  17, 1907- 


( Continued  from  page  961.) 


Tuesday — Afternoon.  Session. 
(Continued.) 

The  President  announced  as  the  next 
order  of  business  the  reading  of  a  paper 
on  **Hygiene  Maintained  During  the 
Progress  of  Orthodontia,"  By  Dr.  H.  C. 
Ferhis,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

[This  paper  is  printed  in  full  at  page 
943  of  the  September  issue  of  the  Cos* 

MOS.] 

Discussion. 

Dr.  E.  S.  Gatlohd,  New  Haven.  As 

the  essayist  has  given  us  the  scientific 
reasons  for  the  necessity  of  hygiene  in 
the  course  of  regulating  operations,  it 
would  remain  for  me  to  say  but  a  word 
in  reference  to  the  practical  application 
of  his  suggestions.    That  phase  of  the 


subject  comes  within  the  realm  of  that 
with  which  I  am  somewhat  familiar,  and 
I  am  very  glad  to  stand  before  yon  and 
assert  that  I  know  of  no  means  in  dental 
practice  that  is  so  conducive  to  great  re- 
sults as  is  prophylaxis — and  when  I  say 
prophylaxis  I  mean  all  that  is  implied 
in  the  word,  and  not  half-way  treatment. 
The  great  trouble  with  operators  in  the 
first  place  is  the  fact  that  they  are  too 
busy  to  practice  prophylaxis,  conse- 
quently it  is  not  carried  out  in  the  thor- 
ough and  conscientious  manner  in  which 
it  should  be  done.  To  the  contrary  it  is 
done  in  a  kind  of  haphazard  way — mostly 
with  the  aid  of  the  engine.  While  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  good  results  can- 
not be  obtained  by  the  employment  of 
the  engine,  I  do  say  that  the  b^t  results 
cannot  be  obtained  by  its  exclurive  nae. 
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Now,  if  we  will  take  the  position  that 
our  time  and  our  skill  are  of  some  value, 
and  impress  our  patients  with  that  fact, 
we  will  then  treat  our  cases  in  the  man- 
ner which  shall  be  creditable  to  us,  be- 
cBiue  we  will  give  onr  time  for  the 
proper  remuneration.  And  there  lies  the 
reason  why  our  services  in  this  connec- 
tion are  rendered  in  a  haphazard  man- 
ner— too  hastily  altogether,  and  con- 
sequently imperfectly  done.  But  not- 
withstanding the  imperfections  of  work 
done  by  the  busy  practitioner,  if  you 
were  to  see  your  patients  one  week  from 
the  time  at  which  you  operated  with  the 
engine,  and  realize  the  good  results  ob- 
tained by  that  practice,  then  I  am  sure 
you  would  agree  with  me  that  it  is  worth 
while  to  go  still  farther,  and  endeavor  to 
cleanse  every  surface  of  every  tooth. 
Your  patients,  after  they  have  become 
acquainted  with  the  benefits  of  this  work, 
will  insist  on  having  the  prophylactic 
treatment  continued. 

Now,  along  that  line,  I  would  like  to 
give  a  little  of  my  experience  in  the 
treatment  of  children.  It  is  but  a  few 
years  since  the  fact  of  a  child  coming  into 
the  dentisPs  hands  was  to  it  a  source  of 
dread.  Today,  in  the  practice  of  prophy- 
laxis simply  and  thoroughly,  it  is  a  source 
of  pleasure  after  he  becomes  interested. 
He  realizes  that  he  is  not  having  teeth 
filled,  and  enjoys  the  treatment.  If  you 
start  with  a  child  and  imbue  his  mind 
with  tiiat  principle,  imagine  the  condition 
of  that  child  in  later  life,  with  the  teeth 
in  perfect  condition,  with  few  cavities, 
and  I  may  say  almost  none,  because  I 
do  believe,  gentlemen,  that  mouths  can 
be  kept  absolutely  free  from  caries  by 
the  thorough  cleansing  of  the  teeth,  save 
for  imperfections  in  the  enamel. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  to  the  young  men, 
and  I  am  done.  The  impression  has 
gone  abroad  that  it  is  not  worth  while 
for  the  young  man  to  devote  his  time — 
sufficient  time — ^to  the  cleansing  of  his 
patients^  teeth,  consequently  such  work  is 
being  done  in  a  haphazard  manner.  Now 
I  want  to  say  this,  and  I  hope  Dr.  Ferris 
will  express  himself  a  little  more  clearly 
with  regard  to  his  methods  of  applying 
the  dental  formulee  which  he  presented. 


I  apprehend  that  he  is  doing  it  largely 
with  the  spray.  This,  I  thin£,  is  one  of 
the  most  important  features  in  the  prac- 
tice of  prophylaxis;  it  is  one  of  Hhe  most 
valuable,  and  becomes  one  of  tiie  most 
pleasing  to  our  patients.  I  want  to  say 
to  the  young  men  first.  Do  your  duty.  If 
you  find  yourself  unable  to  purchase  the 
outfit  as  presented  by  our  manufacturers, 
then  create  one  of  your  own.  Go  to  your 
plumber  and  get  a  boiler ;  then  go  to  your 
bicycle  dealer  and  get  a  pump.  But,  yon 
say,  I  have  not  the  time  to  pump  air  into 
a  boiler.  Well,  if  it  is  not  within  your 
means  to  purchase  the  machinery  for 
this,  pump  it  in  with  your  hand,  and  you 
will  be  a  better  man  for  it ;  it  will  develop 
your  muscle  as  well  as  your  appetite,  and 
you  will  live  longer,  because  yon  obtain 
good  exercise,  and  will  place  yourself  in 
a  position  to  treat  your  patients  in  a  most 
satisfactory  and  useful  manner  both  to 
them  and  to  yourself — not  only  satisfac- 
tory, but  productive  of  the  greatest  good. 

I  might  talk  almost  indefinitely  on  the 
subject  of  prophylaxis,  because  I  feel 
very  much  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  its 
usefulness,  still  I  do  not  wish  to  divert 
the  discussion  from  the  original  subject. 
As  I  said  before  I  am  not  an  orthodon- 
tist, and  I  must  naturally  digress  from 
the  subject,  but  if  what  I  have  said  will 
be  the  means  of  starting  the  ball  to  roll- 
ing, I  shall  be  very  glad  indeed  to  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  talking  on  the  paper. 

Dr.  R.  H.  W.  Strang,  Bridgeport.  I 
appreciate  greatly  the  importance  of  the 
subject  before  us  this  afternoon.  It  has 
afforded  me  great  pleasure  to  listen  to  a 
paper  in  which  the  subject-matter  is  not 
purely  theoretical,  but  in  which  facts  are 
presented  to  us,  and  the  proof  tiiereof. 
Dr.  Ferris,  by  the  assistance  of  the  bac- 
teriologist, has  been  able  to  prove  that  his 
formulffi  are  eflfective,  and  a  few  of  us 
have  also  been  able  to  demonstrate  it 
clinically.  There  are  many  reasons  why 
we  as  orthodontists  should  appreciate  the 
importance  of  prophylaxis.  We  are  deal- 
ing with  children  mostly,  and  as  you  all 
know,  children  and  tooth-brushes  are  not 
great  friends.  They  will  neglect  their 
teeth  even  when  there  are  no  appliances 
on  them,  and  certainly,  when  the  latter 
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are  present,  they  not  only  neglect  these 
organs,  but  it  becomes  quite  impossible 
to  cleanse  them,  and  the  ligatures,  bands, 
and  arches  are  bound  to  gather  food  ma- 
terial which,  unless  removed,  promotes 
the  production  of  lactic  acid,  which  is  so 
destructive  to  the  tooth-structure.  Dr. 
Ferris  mentioned  the  fact  that  we  are 
working  on  patients  poor  in  health,  and 
as  Dr.  Kirk  so  strongly  expresses  it,  les- 
sened vital  resistance  is  the  primal  factor 
in  the  detrimental  work  due  to  bacteria. 
Most  of  the  children  that  we  treat  are, 
as  has  been  said,  troubled  with  enlarged 
tonsils,  bypertrophied  lymphoid  growths, 
and  adenoids,  and  bacteria  multiply  very 
rapidly  in  the  recesses  whidi  this  byper- 
trophied tissue  affords.  When  we  resize 
that  a  bacterium  becomes  a  grandfather 
and  a  great-grandfather  in  a  little  over 
two  or  three  minutes,  we  can  perhaps  see 
how  quickly  myriads  of  these  bacteria 
aie  produced  to  do  their  detrimental 
work. 

The  use  of  the  compressed  air  in  for- 
cing these  sprays  against  the  teeth  and 
soft  tissues  is  very  important  to  us  as 
orthodontists.  In  fact  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  clean  the  mouth  without 
the  assistance  of  compressed  air.  Each 
time  I  see  my  little  patients  I  use  the 
stick  and  pumice  and  clean  all  around 
the  bands  as  best  I  can ;  and  then  trust 
to  the  compressed  air  to  remove  the  re- 
maining debris,  using  m  antiseptic  for- 
mula in  connection  with  the  spray.  I 
think  we  should  emphasize  greatly  the 
necessity  for  the  patient  to  use  a  month- 
wash  after  each  meal.  We  cannot  see  our 
patients  more  than  twice  a  week,  and  con- 
sequently there  is  plenty  of  opportunity 
for  fermentation  to  occur  between  their 
visits,  unless  they  use  a  mouth-wash  r^- 
ularly. 

I  think  there  is  a  great  field  for  inves- 
tigation along  these  lines,  with  promise 
of  success.  Again  I  would  congratulate 
the  essayist  upon  presenting  to  us  facts, 
and  not  theories. 

Dr.  F.  B.  Notes,  Chicago.  I  am  glad 
indeed  to  have  listened  to  the  reading  of 
the  paper.  It  was  a  very  interesting  one 
to  me,  on  a  subject  which  I  think  has 
been  very  badly  neglected.   Every  prac- 


titioner who  has  had  any  opportunity  of 
seeing  cases  in  the  process  of  treatment 
has  seen  more  or  less  damage  done  by  the 
neglect  to  carry  out  proper  prophylactic 
measures  in  cases  of  orthodontia.  With 
the  appliances  in  position  our  difficoltiei 
are  enormously  increased,  as  the  essayist 
pointed  out.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
plans  offered  are  practical  and  thoiongk 
I  would,  however,  desire  a  better  pUa 
for  the  patient  to  carry  out  the  prevent- 
ive treatment  in  the  periods  at  home  be- 
tween visits  to  the  oiSce.  I  think  tbe 
most  effective  method  that  the  patieDt 
can  employ  is  probably  some  form  of 
syringe,  by  means  of  which  he  may  keep 
the  apparatus  as  clean  as  possible,  using 
in  addition  the  means  su^ested  ia  the 
paper.  On  account  of  the  ligatures  and 
wires  there  must  be  proper  antiseptic  pre- 
cautions where  the  metals  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  soft  tissues.  You  may  say 
that  there  is  small  chance  of  danger  ia 
that  direction,  but  it  is  our  duty  as  den- 
tists to  preclude  even  such  a  minor  pos- 
sibility of  caries-production. 

Dr.  Geoboe  T.  Bakek,  Boston.  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  the  essayist  on 
the  paper  which  he  has  presented.  It  is 
certaitdy  a  subject  which  can  be  discnased 
by  all  with  pleasure  and  profit.  The  snb* 
ject  of  oral  hygiene  seems  to  be  coming 
to  the  fore  more  and  more,  and  this  last 
winter,  as  perhaps  some  of  you  know, 
there  has  been  an  alliance  between  the 
societies  of  Boston  and  New  York,  and 
one  result  of  their  combined  effiirts  wfll 
be  the  sending  out  of  pamphlets  and  cir- 
culars to  the  different  schools,  calling 
attention  to  the  importance  of  this  sub- 
ject ;  not  especially  in  regard  to  orthodon- 
tia, but  from  the  standpoint  of  dental 
hygiene  in  general. 

Although  the  different  methods  de> 
scribed  by  the  essayist  are  all  very  exod- 
lent,  there  is  one  other  way  by  which  we 
can  maintain  oral  hygiene  daring  the 
course  of  treatment  of  irregularities,  and 
that  is  by  the  insertion  of  properly  «ai- 
structed  appliances.  I  have  not  one  word 
to  say  agaimt  the  expansion  arch  with 
ligatures,  because  it  is  a  verjr  efBcient  ap> 
pli&nce,  and  one  which  we  mnst  some- 
times use,  but  there  are  the  removable  ap- 
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pliances  retained  by  the  removable  spring 
clasp  with  which  we  should  all  be  famil- 
iar. I  was  speaking  of  them  the  other 
day  to  a  professor  in  one  of  the  colleges 
in  our  city,  and  he  said  he  had  never 
heard  of  the  removable  spring  clasp. 
Now,  if  a  teacher  can  make  such  a  state- 
ment, it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  gen- 
eral practitioners  here  have  not  heard  of 
it^  and  when  the  committee  invited  me  to 
come  and  give  aclinic  before  the  society,  I 
chose  that  subject,  and  hope  my  demon- 
stration tomorrow  will  show  some  of  the 
advantages  of  those  appliances  in  the 
practice  of  orthodontia.  They  enable 
the  patient  to  remove  the  appliance  and 
brush  the  teeth,  and  the  operator  to  re- 
move the  appliance  and  clean  the  mouth 
and  the  appliances  as  well. 

I  wish  once  more  to  thank  the  essayist 
for  introdacing  the  subject. 

Dr.  0.  T.  Rule,  Meriden.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  essayist  if  all  of  the  five 
different  drugs  that  he  uses  in  one  of  his 
prescriptions  are  necessary?  Or  why  he 
uses  five  different  drugs,  some  of  which 
have,  it  seems  to  me,  liie  same  proper- 
ties? 

Dr.  I.  B.  Stilson,  Stamford.  The  one 
thing  from  which  I  have  derived  more 
comfort  than  from  anything  else  in  this 
work  is  the  use  of  compressed  air.  Dr. 
Gaylord  said  we  should  all  have  such  an 
outfit.  We  cannot  all  have  the  beat,  but 
anjane  can  get  a  tank  and  pump  air  into 
it,  and  it  is  a  source  of  great  comfort 
in  the  practice  of  prophylaxis  in  connec- 
tion with  operations  for  regulating  teeth. 
One  of  my  little  patients  stops  in  every 
morning  to  have  her  mouth  sprayed. 
She  says  she  cannot  do  without  it.  In 
the  afternoon  on  her  way  from  school  she 
stops  in  again  to  have  her  mouth  sprayed. 
In  this  way  1  think  we  can  keep  the 
mouth  in  a  better  condition  than  by  any 
other  means. 

Dr.  Ferris  (closing  the  discussion). 
I  appreciate  very  much  the  kind  remarks 
in  reference  to  the  paper  as  a  whole. 
There  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  set 
straight,  and  which  I  particularly  empha- 
sized in  my  paper — and  that  is,  that  I  do 
not  object  to  mechanical  means  of  cleans- 
ing the  mouth.  But  after  we  have  done 


our  best  with  the  engine  or  with  wood 
points  in  Dr.  Smith's  holders,  we  still 
have  material  clinging  to  the  wires  at- 
tached to  the  teetii;  these  wires  must  be 
cleansed,  and  this  cannot  be  accomplished 
by  mechanical  means.  If  we  use,  as  Dr. 
Baker  suggests,  the  removable  appliances, 
we  can  sterilize  fhem ;  but  that  brings  up 
the  question  of  the  comparative  value  of 
the  two  methods,  and  it  would  be  too  long 
a  stoiy  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  that 
subject.  There  is  one  point,  however,  of 
which  I  may  speak,  with  regard  to  the 
removable  appliances.  You  direct  your 
patients  to  boil  them  in  water  once  a  day. 
They  are  set  on  to  boil  and  are  forgotten; 
the  water  evaporates  and  your  appliances 
are  found  in  one  mass  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pan.  All  your  efforts  are  lost,  which 
is  very  exasperating  and  disastrous.  Be* 
fore  you  can  make  another  appliance,  you 
are  apt  to  lose  a  couple  of  weeks'  work. 
That  is  the  greatest  annoyance  I  had  in 
the  use  of  one  of  the  best-known  remov- 
able appliances. 

The  remarks  of  Dr.  Strang  I  appre- 
ciated very  much  indeed,  because  he  has 
been  using  this  metiiod,  and  it  is  pleasing 
to  hear  the  report  of  someone  who  has 
tried  one's  method  of  practice  and  found 
it  valuable,  even  if  you  think  you  have  it 
perfect  in  your  own  hands.  Children's 
mouths  require  the  greatest  amount  of 
attention  from  the  prophylactic  stand- 
point during  the  course  of  regulation,  and 
in  these  cases  it  appears  to  be  most  prac- 
tical. 

In  the  use  of  my  preparations  I  think 
the  iodin  solution  is  of  all  the  most  un- 
pleasant ingredient  in  taste,  and  I  play 
with  my  little  patients  in  the  use  of  it 
to  take  their  minds  off  its  taste.  I  as- 
sume the  r61e  of  a  magician,  and  say,  *T 
will  take  this  brown  solution  and  spray 
into  your  mouth,  and  then  you  will  ex- 
pectorate ink,"  I  follow  the  brown  solu- 
tion with  the  starchy  one,  and  immedi- 
ately they  will  expectorate  ink.  This  is 
followed  by  sodium  carbonate  solution, 
with  the  information  that  the  ink  mnst 
disappear,  together  with  the  disagreeable 
taste.  The  ink  disappears  together  with 
the  disagreeable  taste,  and  the  child  is 
pacified  and  the  mouth  sterilized.  How- 
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ever^  before  I  use  these  solationa,  I  re- 
move every  particle  of  debris  that  I  pos- 
sibly can  by  mechanical  means.  The  so- 
lution of  iodin  has  a  more  disagreeable 
taste  to  children  than  to  older  people, 
bat  they  do  not  cUsUke  it  half  as  much  as 
you  may  imagine,  and  it  induces  a 
healthy  condition  of  the  gums  and  is  not 
irritating. 

Dr.  Noyes  mentions  the  use  of  the  syr- 
inge. That,  I  think,  is  a  very  practical 
addition  to  my  method  of  work,  aad  one 
that  I  will  adopt.  I  have  never  used  the 
syringe  with  the  children,  but  think  a 
child  would  be  glad  to  play  with  the  syr- 
inge, and  its  use  would  be  viUuable,  pro- 
vided he  did  not  pull  the  wires  off. 

In  answer  to  Dr.  Rule's  question  in 
reference  to  the  complex  combination,  I 
would  say  that  the  hydronaphthol  is  used 
for  its  antiseptic  properties;  the  menthol 
is  used  for  its  antiseptic  properties,  and 
also  for  the  property  of  lowering  the  tem- 
perature of  the  mouth  through  evapora- 
tion. The  two  oils  are  used  simply  to 
cover  the  taste  of  the  hydronaphthol,  the 
alcohol  to  dissolve  the  ingredients,  and 
the  tincture  of  capsicum  to  stimulate  the 
circulation  of  the  tissues  by  counter-irri- 
tation. 

Motion  was  then  made  and  carried  to 
adjourn  until  the  evening  session  at  S 
o'clock.   


Evening  Session. 

The  evening  session  was  called  to  order 
by  the  president.  Dr.  Crosby,  who  intro- 
duced as  the  speaker  of  the  evening  Dr. 
F.  B.  NoYES  of  Chicago,  who  gave  a  lec- 
ture on  "The  Structure  of  the  Enamel 
with  reference  to  Cavity  Preparation," 

Following  the  reading  of  Dr.  Noyes' 
paper  motion  was  made  that  the  discus- 
sion be  taken  up  at  the  opening  of  the 
morning  session.  The  association  then 
adjourned  to  the  banquet  hall,  where  a 
coUation  was  served  to  the  members  and 
guests  of  the  society. 


Wednesday — Morning  Session. 

The  Wednesday  morning  session  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  at  10 


o'clock.  The  first  order  of  business,  ia 
pursuance  of  the  motion  made  at  the 
close  of  the  evening  session,  was  the  dis- 
cussion of  Dr.  Noyes*  paper. 

The  next  paper  on  the  program  was 
one  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Flanagan,  of  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  entitled  "And  They 
'Comparisons  are  Odious/''  as  follows: 

And  They  Say  "Cohpabisons  abs 

Odious." 

In  the  first  place,  gentlemen,  I  wish 
to  correct  an  error  in  the  printed  pro- 
gram. The  title  of  my  paper  should  have 
been,  "And  They  Say  'Comparisons  are 
Odious.' "  Perhaps  after  I  have  finished 
many  will  recognize  conditions,  be  they 
fair  or  false,  as  I  individually  have  rec- 
ognized them  for  some  years,  and  agaio 
there  may  be  some  here  present  who  will 
in  their  kindness  go  out  and  say  that 
Flanagan  has  a  new  disease — "dementii 
dentalis." 

The  good  Book  says,  "The  poor  ye  have 
always  with  you."  It  is  my  tiiooght 
that  had  a  second  "good  book"  come  forth 
in  the  last  ten  years,  it  would  have  coa- 
tained  the  following :  The  pessimist  we 
have  always  with  ua.  The  greatest  thief 
in  the  dental  world  today  is  pessimiBm. 
He  has  been  pursued  for  years  by  intel- 
ligent and  reasoning  practitioners,  cap- 
tured, convicted,  and  even  confined,  but 
only  long  enough  to  devise  some  way  of 
escape — for  he  is  still  at  large  among  ns. 
Some  few  weeks  ago  I  met  one  on  parole. 
After  exchanging  greetings,  I  said: 
"How  do  you  like  this  weather?"  "Sot 
much;  I'qi  feared  ifs  goin'  to  raio.'" 
"Well,  how's  times  with  you?"  "Sorter 
Bo-so,  but  they  won't  last."  "Folks  all 
well?"  "Yes;  but  the  measles  is  in  the 
neighborhood." 

How  dreary  this  world  would  be  if  we 
all  thought  alike;  indeed,  life  is  only 
mode  interesting  because  of  a  difference 
of  opinion.  Opinion  may  be  criticism. 
All  criticism  can  be  of  two  kinds— con- 
structive and  destructive.  The  destruc- 
tive criticism  rampant  in  our  calling  at 
present  is  owned  and  c<nitrolled  almost 
wholly  by  the  pessimist.    Sajn  little 
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Johzinie  to  his  papa,  who  is  reading  a 
monthly  magazine,  ''What  is  a  critic, 
papa?"  The  question  is  repeated  three 
times  before  papa  is  able  to  bring  his 
complex  comminuted  thinking  back  to 
his  son  by  his  side,  for  he  has  been  read- 
ing "The  Pessimist"  in  the  Items  of  In- 
terest. Papa  suddenly  kicks  the  cat  purr- ' 
ing  at  his  feet,  looks  at  Johnnie  over  the 
top  of  his  eye-glasses,  and  says,  "A  critic, 
my  son?  Why  a  critic  is  a  fellow  that 
can't  do  it." 

For  some  years  I  have  listened  with 
patience — or  rather  endurance — to  many 
of  the  unfair  and  illogical  statements 
made  by  these  representatives  of  the  de- 
structive in  dentistry.  In  the  short 
time  at  my  disposal  I  intend  to  treat  of 
certain  particular  instances  where  the 
pessimism  of  the  last  decade  in  dentistry 
is  as  common  as  it  is  world-wide,  and 
yet — to  my  knowledge — it  has  never  been 
refuted  successfully  by  a  study  and  anal- 
ysis of  the  statements  made  by  these 
seemingly  intelligent  practitioners  of  den- 
tistry. I  refer  to  that  everlasting 
comparison  of  dentistry  to  medicine. 
Were  I  to  generalize  this  morning  my  ar- 
gument would  be  like  the  Mother  Hub- 
bard wrapper  worn  by  some  members  of 
the  fair  sex — while  it  seemed  to  cover 
everything,  yet  it  touched  nothing  in  par- 
ticular. 

I  would  now  like  to  speak  of  the  found- 
ing of  dentistry  as  a  profession.  Perhaps 
there  are  many,  both  of  the  older  and  the 
young  men  present  today,  who  may  not 
know  why  dentistry  of  itself  became  a 
distinct  calling.  In  1839  Dr.  Ghapin 
A.  Harris  and  that  other  famous  man, 
I)r.  Horace  Hayden — to  whose  memory, 
be  it  said  to  the  credit  of  Connecticut 
dentists,  you  are  about  to  erect  a  me- 
morial at  Windsor,  Conn. — were  regular 
members  of  the  medical  profession,  of 
good  standing  in  the  community,  but 
practicing  dentistry  under  the  title  of  the 
medical  degree.  These  two  men  tried  to 
establish  a  chair  of  dentistry  in  the  med- 
ical college  at  Baltimore;  after  refusal 
there  they  tried  in  other  medical  colleges, 
but  did  not  succeed.  To  politely  sum  up 
the  results  of  their  efforts,  they  were 
kicked  out.   The  medical  colleges  would 


have  nothing  to  do  with  detttistry.  Now 
I  want  you  to  bear  in  mind  today  one 
thing,  and  that  is,  that  dentistry  is  not 
of  medicine  because  medicine  would  not 
have  it. 

We  are  attending  a  dental  convention 
and  Dr.  A.  is  lauding  the  superior  condi- 
tions in  medicine  relative  to  medical 
education  in  general.  The  Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  of 
August  25,  1906,  is  decidedly  interesting 
reading,  for  it  is  the  so-called  "educa- 
tional number."  There  are  about  156 
colleges  teaching  medicine  in  the  United 
StatCT.  There  is  a  college  in  Alabama 
which  claims  four  separate  sessions.  In- 
vestigation proved  each  session  to  be  six 
months.  A  college  in  California  has  ex- 
tended its  session  this  year  from  six  to 
eight  months.  They — the  faculty — are 
the  examiners  for  preliminary  require- 
ments. A  college  in  Colorado  advertises 
good  clinical  material;  population  of  the 
town  six  thousand  one  hundred  and  Mty 
— one  hospital  with  forty  beds.  Quite  a 
prominent  university  medical  department 
— about  midway  between  the  North  and 
South — advertises  the  following :  " — in  ■ 
conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the  organic 
law  of  the  university,  is  open  to  all,  with- 
out regard  to  sex  or  race,  who  are  quali- 
fied by  good  moral  character,  proper  age, 
and  suitable  education."  A  very  prom- 
inent college  of  Georgia  advertises  that 
first  course  students  are  required  to  give 
satisfactory  evidence  to  the  faculty  of 
such  educational  qualifications  as  wUl  be 
deemed  necessary  for  the  successful  pros- 
ecution of  their  medicd  studies.  Another 
college  in  Georgia,  this  year,  chuiges 
from  six  to  seven  months'  session.  An 
Illinois  college  claims  that  attendance  on 
the  winter  term  of  thirty-six  weeks  is 
compulsory,  but  that  the  summer  term  of 
twelve  weeks  is  optional.  Another  Illi- 
nois college  holds  only  evening  sessions. 
An  Iowa  college  in  1906  announced  Uiat 
in  that  year  preliminary  requirements 
would  be  a  high-school  course  or  its 
equivalent.  A  Kentucky  medical  school 
requires  applicants  to  be  sufficiently  pro- 
ficient in  English,  arithmetic,  algebra, 
physics,  and  such  Latin  as  would  be  ac- 
quired in  one  year's  study.  Louisiana 
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has  a  college  giving  four  sessions  of 
twenty-SLz  weeks  each.  Mississippi  ha? 
a  college  in  a  town  of  two  thousand  peo- 
ple. New  York  ci^  has  a  college  giving 
four  sessions  of  only  seven  months  each. 
North  Carolina  has  a  college  in  a  town  of 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-four  inhabi- 
tants. An  Oregon  school  advertises  that 
members  of  the  faculty  do  not  hold  exam- 
inations for  entrance.  South  Carolina 
has  a  school  with  this  interesting  state- 
ment of  requirement :  "or  evidences  of 
education  satisfactory  to  the  faculty." 
Tennessee  has  a  medical  department  of 
a  university  where  we  are  to  understand 
that  recommendations  from  two  well- 
known  physicians  are  requirements,  and 
the  clinical  facilities  are  obtained  in  a 
town  of  six  hundred  people.   Texas  has 


that  says  dental  societies  and  their  re- 
sults are  so  different  from  and  inferior 
to  the  medical  ones. 

This  is  a  point  that  is  talked  about  so 
much  today  that  I  fear  that  here  in  Kew 
England  the  men  would  be  most  inter- 
ested in  the  conditions  of  medicine  and 
dentistry  as  related  to  their  respectiTe 
states  alone.  Now,  while  the  compariaoQ 
of  conditions  here  in  New  England  it 
favorable  to  dentistry,  it  is  my  thoo^t 
that  perhaps  we  are  willing  to  yield  the 
point  that  possibly  the  conditions  is 
other  states  are  not  so  favorable. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number 
of  physicians  and  dentists  in  the  New 
England  states  and  the  number  in  their 
respective  state  medical  and  dental  so- 
cieties, up  to  October  1906 : 


Praet  Med.  State  Soe.  Pnet.  DanL  State  Soc 

Maine                                          1167  486  374  Ul 

K«w  Hampshire                              671  403  190  n 

Vermont                                        680  416  16S  110 

Massacbosetts   S066  3044  1376  to  2000  515 

Bhode  Island                                  600  322  325  8S 

Connecticut                                      1238  780  550  208 


a  college  giving  four  sessions  of  six 
months  each.  West  Virginia  has  a  col- 
lege in  a  town  of  1900  people. 

A  graduating  physician  is  supposed  to 
have  a  general  knowledge  of  anatomy, 
materia  medica,  therapeutics,  chemistry, 
surgery,  physiology,  bacteriology,  biology, 
gynecology,  pathology,  toxicology,  phar- 
macology', and  a  score  or  more  of  other 
"ologies."  He  is  expected  in  from  twenty- 
four  to  forty  months  to  acquire  all  this, 
while  a  graduating  dentist  has  been  given 
from  twenty-one  to  twenty-seven  months 
to  secure  theoretical  and  technical  train- 
ing for  his  special  calling.  A  memory 
of  algebra  comes  to  the  rescue  of  the 
tired  cells  of  my  brain,  and  the  problem 
is  solved :  24  to  40  months  is  to  general 
education  and  culture  as  21  to  27  months 
is  to  special  education  and  partial  cul- 
ture. To  sura  up  the  question  of  the 
comparison  of  medical  and  dental  edu- 
cation, I  have  but  one  question  to  ask 
the  pessimist :  Which  is  the  safest  prac- 
titioner to  let  loose  on  the  public? 

You  have  met  Dr.  B.  He  is  the  fellow 


Number  of  physicians  and  dentists  not 
members  of  their  medical  and  dentd  so- 
cieties : 

NoQ-memberi. 
lied.  Dnt 

Maine    681  253 

New  Hampshire    268  07 

Vermont    264  52 

MaBsacbusetts    2022       860  to  1485 

Rhode  Island    368  240 

Connecticut    508  342 

The  lowest  percentage  of  dentiste  in 
state  dental  societies  in  New  England 

is  23  per  cent,  and  the  highest  68  per 
cent.  For  years  we  have  had  one  of  the 
editors  of  dental  journalism,  Dr.  J.  N. 
Grouse,  claim  there  was  not  a  state  in  the 
United  States  that  had  more  than  10 
per  cent,  of  its  dental  practitioners  in 
its  society.  If  you  will  investigate  you 
will  find  that  the  various  medical  socie- 
ties in  New  England  have  a  small  per- 
centage of  their  members  in  attendance 
at  the  annual  meetings,  and  that  tbe 
medical  and  surgical  exhibits  create 
greater  interest  than  does  the  meeting 
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proper.  To  obtain  essays  of  worth  and 
men  to  discuss  them  is  also  a  problem.  If 
Tou  will  examine  medical  literature  for 
the  last  decade  you  vill  find  many  ar- 
ticles and  editorials  treating  of  educa- 
tional and  society  shortcomings.  As  il- 
lustrating a  few  pointed  complaints  see 
the  following  editorials  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Amencan  Medical  Association:  Jan- 
uary 20,  1906,  "Contract  Practice"; 
September  8,  1906,  "Quack  Doctors  and 
Quackery*';  January  13,  1907,  'The 
Trading  Stamp  System  in  Medicine." 

The  CaHfomia  State  Journal  of  Medi- 
cine for  October  1906  has  a  most  cheer- 
ful editorial  for  the  depressed  dentist 
entitled  "The  Sins  of  Physicians." 

The  refined  dental  conscience  has  been 
irritated  lately  by  the  evils  of  the  pro- 
prietary drugs  and  nostrums.  We — ^Tom, 
Dick,  and  jHarry — in  using  some  one  of 
these,  may  feel  that  we  are  in  strong  and 
representative  company,  for  you  will  find 
the  deans  and  professors  of  many  of  our 
dental  schools  heading  the  list  of  testi- 
monials. For  some  months  a  supposed 
M.D.  has  been  traveling  over  New  Eng- 
land selling  office  and  town  rights  for  the 
use  of  an  'internal  drug  system  for  pain- 
less dentistry."  The  testimonials  he 
showed  from  teachers  of  dentistry  and 
members  of  examining  boards  would 
bulge  the  eyes  of  the  manager  of  a 
fake  remedy  "testimonial-bureau"  green 
with  envy.  The  latest  and  real  up-to- 
date  testimonial  is  given  on  the  engraved 
card  of  one  of  our  best-known  deans  and 
oral  surgeons.  For  the  gem  of  testi- 
monial we  must,  however,  turn  to  one 
from  a  member  of  our  Massachusetts 
Dental  Society: 

"An  HTPESTROFBmi  Pulp. 

"You  want  to  know,  Dr.  ,  what  I  think 

'of  your  preparation?.  Well,  here  it  is.  I 
can  take  your   ,  wet  a  pledget  of  cot- 
ton with  it,  dip  that  into  your   (you 

ought  to  call  it  Benumber')  put  this  on 
to  »n  exposed  pulp  and  get  anesthesia  in 
half  a  minute.  Then  bur  out  that  sleeping 
pulp  without  pain.    Then  I  put  into  the 

pulp-chamber  a   ,  over  this  a  penna- 

ocnt  filling  at  first  original  sitting.  I  never 
remove  the  nenres  out  of  the  canals.  That 
ift  unneeesMTy  work. 


"The  above  treatment  is  the  acme  of  sim- 
plicity, and  the  results  are  satisfactory.  No 
ulceration  or  other  trouble. 

"One  year  ago  I  had  an  hypertrophied  pulp 
that  filled  the  cavity  of  decay.   I  put  on  to 

the  pulp  some  for  a  few  moments  to 

benumb  it;  then  cut  it  off  even  with  the  floor 
of  the  cavity  of  decay,  and  stopped  the  flow  of 

blood  with   ;  excavated  the  cavity, 

dried  it  out,  then  put  squarely  upon  the  pulp 

a   ,  over  this  a  permanait  filling. 

There  has  been  no  trouble  with  that  tooth 
from  that  day  to  this — ^December  1006. 
Such  a  unique  experience  as  this  is  some- 
thing more  than  you  claim,  and  is  remark- 
able to  the  last  degree. 

"M.  M.   ,  D.D.S.,  ,  Mass." 

This  testimonial  brings  to  my  memory 
thoughts  of  the  late  Dr.  J.  Foster  Flagg, 
when  he  lectured  on  those  nice,  quiet, 
sleeping  pulps  mentioned  in  this  testi- 
monial. One  such  was  a  sleeping  beauty 
in  September,  a  sleeping  volcano  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  an  erupted  volcano  in  March, 
and  by  May  the  Doctor  of  Dental  Sur- 
gery was,  in  the  mind  of  that  patient, 
a  Doctor  of  Doubtful  Skill. 

I  am  not  going  to  weary  you  with  a 
dissertation  on  the  trouble  medicine  is 
having  over  the  nostrum  family,  for  all 
you  need  do  is  to  write  to  the  makers 
of  any  of  their  products  a  letter  of  in- 
quiry as  to  the  worth  of  their  drugs,  and 
you  will  be  furnished  with  testimonials 
galore. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  opinions 
of  medical  men  relative  to  this  evil  it 
would  be  profitable  to  read  the  following 
articles  in  the  1906-07  issues  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  American  Medical  Association: 
"Proprietary  Medicines,"  by  A.  Jacobi, 
M.D.,  New  York;  "Proprietary  Medi- 
cines and  Their  Abuses,"  by  Geo.  Dock, 
M.D.,  Ann  Arbor;  "The  Physician's  Re- 
sponsibility for  the  Nostrum  Evil,"  by 
Richard  C.  Cabot,  M.D.,  Boston ;  "Pro- 
prietary Medicines — Some  General  Con- 
siderations," by  Geo.  H.  Simmons,  M,D., 
Chicago;  "Etfect  of  Proprietary  Liter- 
ature on  Medical  Men,"  by  N.  S,  Davis, 
M.D.,  Chicago;  "The  Responsibility  of 
the  Medical  Teacher  for  Existing  Condi- 
tions," by  C.  S.  Williamson,  M.D.,  Chi- 
cago; "The  Evils  of  Preparatory  Medi- 
cines," by  Joseph  A,  Pettit,  M.D.,  Port- 
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land,  Oregon;  "The  Elimination  of  the 
Nostrum  Traffic,  an  Evident  Duty  of 
American  Physicians,"  by  M.  G.  Wilbert, 
Ph.M.,  Philadelphia;  "Relations  of  Phy- 
sicians to  the  So-called  'Ethical*  Pro- 
prietary Medicines/'  by  C.  B.  Kuyken- 
dall,  M.D.,  Pomeroy,  Washington. 

Perhaps  the  most  telling  paper  yet 
presented  to  the  medical  profession  in 
relation  to  this  great  evil  was  that  of  the 
editor — Edward  Bok — of  the  Ladie^ 
Home  Journal^  before  a  large  gathering 
of  physicians  In  Philadelphia,  entitled, 
''The  Physician  and  the  Nostrnm." 

The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  is  generally  admitted  to  be 
the  representative  journal  of  the  medical 
profession  in  the  United  States.  While 
admitting  this,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  there  are  many  other  journals  not  of 
a  representative  nature,  and  some  are  not 
free  from  the  so-called  trade  influence. 
There  can  be  no  question  whatever  that 
dentistry  in  the  United  States  needs  a 
journal  to  represent  dentistry  on  lines 
similar  to  that  journal  which  represents 
medicine.  Well,  how  are  we  going  to 
do  it?  From  all  that  has  been  written 
and  said  for  and  against  independent 
dental  journalism,  three  great  funda- 
mental principles  can  be  rescued  from  the 
fray:  (1)  The  dental  profession  must 
be  organized  into  a  national  society,  rep- 
resentative of  the  calling;  (2)  the  jour- 
nal must  have  a  subscription  and  adver- 
tising income  large  enough  to  be  more 
than  self-supporting — ^the  subscription 
income  must  come  mainly  from  your 
national  society;  (3)  independent  jour- 
nalism cannot  be  built  up  by  abusing  and 
slandering  trade  journalism. 

For  some  years  the  essayist  has  been 
connected  with  a  successful  publishing 
house  in  minor  capacities — as  a  stock- 
holder, contributor,  and  director.  Nat- 
urally observations  were  made  of  those 
things  or  events  which  made  for  succeBs. 
I  will  mention  a  few:  We  never  held 
subscribers  very  long  on  pure  sentiment ; 
there  had  to  be  one  head  to  every  depart- 
ment ;  the  head  of  every  department  gave 
his  full  energy  and  time  to  that  end 
and  had  to  be  paid  accordingly ;  we  found 
no  history  of  a  successful  publication 


which  did  not  depend  on  its  advertiping 
for  its  main  income ;  the  larger  the  suIk 
scription  list,  the  higher  were  the  adver- 
tising rates;  last,  but  by  no  means  least, 
we  never  overcame  competition  by  abuse 
or  slander,  but  only  by  giving  a  better 
publication.  If  you  will  take  time  to 
investigate  the  success  and  standing  of 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, you  will  find  it  departs  m  no 
radical  measure  from  those  fundamentals 
whi^  go  to  make  up  success  in  bringing 
forth  the  many  other  publications  which 
cater  to  worlds  oUier  than  medicaL 

Intelligent  members  of  dentistry  are 
pessimistic  when  the  value  of  exhibits  at 
our  conventions  are  considered.  We  have 
been  informed  by  some  of  the  practi- 
tioners that  medical  societies  in  general 
did  not  countenance  or  have  charge  of 
the  space  where  medical  supply  houses 
exhibited  their  goods.  I  find  from  medi- 
cal men  in  position  to  know,  that  they  sell 
space  to  the  dealers  in  the  same  way  that 
we  do  to  the  dental  trade.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  medical  and  surgical  exhibit  at 
the  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation last  June  at  the  Mechanics 
Building  in  Boston  was  controlled  by  tltat 
society.  If  you  attended  that  exhibit  yon 
certainly  must  admit  that  conditions  were 
such  as  to  put  to  shame  the  wildest 
dreams  of  the  dental  exhibit  objector. 

The  dental  practitioners  residig  in 
places  of  large  population  and  business 
activities  have  never  known  the  lack  of 
such  a  necessity  as  good  dental  dqwte, 
where  all  that  »  essential  in  appli- 
ances and  materials  is  on  daily  exhibit 
What  of  the  practitioner  many  miles 
from  dental  depots,  whose  only  ehana 
to  see  a  good  exhibit  is  when  he  attesds 
your  conventions?  When  you  condemn 
exhibits  are  you  giving  these  membeis  a 
helping  hand?  An  exhibit  rigbfly  oo- 
trolled  is  one  most  important  part  of 
a  successful  convention.  I  hear  again 
the  old  claim  that  exhibits  detract  fmm 
the  higher  and  better  part  of  dentistn— 
that  is,  from  the  addresses  and  essaw. 
If  this  last  claim  be  true,  then,  to  be 
logical,  you  must  admit  one  of  two  tbh^ 
— either  your  addresses  and  essays  ot  fte 
esprit  de  corps  of  your  membership  are  at 
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fault.  A  certain  deacon  late  in  life  made 
a  rather  prolonged  and  extensive  journey 
to  foreign  lands.  (Eeport  said  he  was 
not  a  deacon  in  his  younger  years. )  On 
his  return  home  he  was  much  quizzed 
as  to  his  opinions  of  foreign  lands 
and  cities.  One  of  the  elderly  deacons 
was  desirous  of  his  giving  them  his  im- 
pressions of  Paris.  He  was  asked  several 
times  before  he  consented,  for  there  was 
an  unusual  tendency  to  pass  by  Paris. 
At  last  he  said  that  it  had  produced  the 
most  peculiar  impression  of  all— an  im- 
pression that  he  could  not  chase  from  his 
mind — that  he  should  have  visited  Paris 
before  he  joined  the  church.  Can  it  be 
that  the  exhibit  is  the  Paris  of  the  dental 
convention  ? 

Tight  shoes  arer  mighty  uncomfortable, 
but  they  have  a  virtue — ^you  forget  your 
other  troubles.  Pessimists  are  mighty 
unreasonable,  but  they  have  a  lasting  vir- 
tue— ^they  will  cure  your  blues.  There 
are  good  members  of  dentistry,  there  are 
bad  members  of  dentistry,  yet  this  one 
great  fact  stands  out  prominently — their 
badness  is  not  due  to  dentistry  or  its 
teachings.  There  is  the  chaff  and  the 
grain,  the  tares  and  the  wheat — together 
mixed,  yet  capable  of  separation.  Th^ 
I  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  separate! 
Error  and  truth  exist  side  by  side,  even 
in  medicine  and  dentistry. 

Discussion. 

Dr.  F.  T.  MuELLEsa,  Jr.,  Windsor 
Locks.  I  have  found  great  pleasure  in 
the  perusal  of  the  advance  sheets  of  Br. 
Flanagan's  address,  and  it  has  been  even 
a  greater  pleasure  today  to  hear  the  words 
spoken,  and  to  feel  the  vitalizing  influ- 
ence of  his  voice  and  enthusiasm. 

Differentiation  is  the  measure  of  prog- 
ress and  the  gage  of  distinction,  be  it 
distance  or  time,  beauty  or  attainment, 
to  which  consideration  is  given.  Life 
for  each  individual  is  made  up  of  dis- 
tinctions and  comparisons,  and  whether 
involving  odium  or  honor,  irritation  or 
inspiration,  is  dependent  lai;gely  upon 
the  pessimism  or  optimism  of  the  mind 
whence  the  comparison  comes.  Compari- 
son may  be  the  lure  of  emulation,  the 


goal  of  competition,  or  it  may  be  a  veri- 
table ball  and  chain  to  the  feet,  hamper- 
ing effort  and  paralyzing  enterprise. 

Dr.  Flanagan's  attitude  is  that  of  hope- 
fulness and  faith,  and  he  resents  the 
hampering  of  either  men  or  dentistry 
by  the  conventional  morbid  criticism  and 
self-belittlement  which  is  so  fatal  to  suc- 
cess. There  is  a  great  difference  between 
success  and  perfection.  True  success 
is  measured  not  only  by  ideals,  but 
has  another  relation — which  lies  in  how 
great  an  advance  can  be  attained  over  and 
beyond  what  might  be  termed  ^'a  prac- 
tical result."  This  margin  of  difference 
has  its  value,  for  this  is  the  stuff  from 
which  we  re-fashion  ideals. 

The  eye  and  the  mind  are  ever  alert 
to  discern  perfection,  though  it  is  onlj 
by  comparison  that  we  even  have  the 
impression  of  it,  or,  more  accurately,  it 
is  through  comparison  that  we  struggle 
to  acquire  a  more  distinct  idea  of  what 
perfection  may  be.  Any  approach  to  per- 
fection, whether  displayed  in  a  peach  or 
a  rose,  physique  or  mind,  arouses  inter- 
est and  appreciation.  But  quite  as  much 
as  by  these,  our  admiration  and  enthusi- 
asm are  aroused  by  the  agency  or  method 
by  which  they  have  been  developed,  and 
in  corresponding  degree  as  vital  interests 
are  involved  the  instrument  rises  in  im- 
portance, and  to  the  degree  in  which  de- 
pendability and  freedom  from  accident 
are  characteristic  of  its  operation,  the 
means  rivals  the  products  in  its  com- 
mand of  human  interest.  By  theoa 
standards  we  make  comparison  between 
the  kindred  arts  of  meidicine,  surgery, 
and  dentistry.  We  owe  much  to  medi- 
cine. In  fact,  to  most  of  humanity  it 
is  a  refuge,  a  rock  of  safety,  a  staying 
hand,  the  object  of  heartfelt  gratitude, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  not  a  certain 
resource.  Even  some  of  its  most  ap- 
parent victories  are  open  to  cynical  com- 
ment from  unsympathetic  observers,  and 
all  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  must 
divide  the  honors  with  the  old  stand-by 
— vitality.  Then,  again,  medicine  is 
largely  palliative  in  its  influence;  its 
most  positive  data  are  concerned  with 
methods  which,  for  instance,  control 
pain  but  do  not  touch  causes. 
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SuTgeiy,  too,  is  a  magnificent  resource. 
Its  buiefits  are  indeed  worthy  of  the 
highest  praue,  and  its  interferences  with 
disease  conditions  are  blessings ;  but  sur- 
gery maims  to  heal.  At  best  it  gives 
back  to  usefulness  but  a  marred  and  di- 
minished specimen  of  humanity — phys- 
ical perfection  and  efficiency,  and  capaci- 
ties of  resistance,  as  expressed  in  terms 
of  vitality,  have  been  impaired. 

The  dent^  outlook  today  is  along  far 
different  lines.  Our  work  is  now  in  the 
direction  of  perfecting  the  organism. 
Dentistry  is  the  focal  point  of  modem 
prophylaxis,  minimizing  the  influence  of 
adverse  forces,  and  (Erecting  develop- 
ment so  that  the  initial  impiuse,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  embryo,  may  escape  path- 
plogical  and  traumatic  dangers,  and  de- 
velop a  perfect  specimen  after  its  kind 
with  body  and  individuality,  having  vi- 
tality for  the  resistance  of  the  attacks 
of  disease,  and  untrammeled  by  the  need 
of  surgery. 

The  instrument  dentistry — God  bless 
it  I — is  coming  into  its  own.  Its  great- 
ness is  established,  its  honors  await  it, 
and,  for  what  it  now  is,  it  has  become* 
the  leader  of  the  healing  arts. 

Dr.  James  McManus,  Hartford.  In 
looking  back  over  a  few  years  and  recall- 
ing the  papers  and  discussions  that  I 
have  heard,  I  could  not  help  but  feel  to- 
day a  pleasure,  which  I  hardly  antici- 
pated, in  hearing  such  a  paper  as  Dr. 
Flanagan  has  read,  and  such  a  discussion 
of  it  as  Dr.  Murlless  has  presented,  and 
somehow  the  whole  volume  of  dentistry 
seems  to  rise  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  higher  than  the  position  it  occupied 
in  the  years  past.  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
timity  in  the  past — and  I  think  Dr.  Flan- 
agan rather  intended  to  give  me  a  knock 
when  he  spoke  of  that — to  talk  to  a  good 
many  men  of  dentistry,  surgery,  and 
medicine,  but  I  do  think,  in  all  candor, 
that  if  any  man  looks  over  the  literature 
of  medicine  and  dentistry  and  compares 
what  medicine  is  doing  and  has  done  with 
-  what  dentistry  is  doing  and  has  done,  he 
will  have  to  acknowledge  that  dentistry 
has  far  surpassed  the  older  profession; 
that  dentistry — in  the  character  of  the 
men  in  the  profession,  of  the  schools  for 


teaching  dentistry,  and  the  stadenU 
turned  out  from  these  schools — ^is  on  s 
par  with  any  of  the  other  professions  of 
the  country.  There  is  one  thing  which 
I  think  many  dentists  do  not  realize, 
namely,  that  from  no  institutions  in  the 
country  are  students  graduated  from 
whom  so  much  is  expected  as  of  the  grad- 
uate in  dentistry.  When  a  man  graduates 
in  medicine  he  is  suppcned  to  be  jost  in 
the  position  to  commence  to  learn,  and  he 
does  just  commence  to  learn  because  he 
goes  out  and  practices  on  the  public,  and 
it  is  only  by  practice  and  experience  that 
he  reaches  the  point  where  he  knowi 
much  of  anything.  Take  the  graduates 
in  medicine  of  any  college ;  you  will  find 
that  but  a  small  proportion  of  them  get 
hospital  appointment,  and  these  men  go 
there  and  remain  for  a  period  of  tvo 
years,  and  have  the  beat  opportunities  af- 
forded anywhere  to  see  the  methods  of 
practice  of  the  best  men  in  the  country. 
The  majority  of  graduates  go  out  into 
practice,  and  have  to  learn  throng 
their  mistakes  and  experience;  bat  ^ 
dental  student  when  graduated  is  ex- 
pected to  know  it  all.  He  must  know 
enough  to  pass  the  examination  and  to 
perform  operations,  and,  in  addition,  he 
must  go  before  a  board  and  perform  oper- 
ations under  difficult  surroundings  and 
circumstances,  and  his  operations  must 
pass  the  test  of  the  examiners  before  he 
is  allowed  to  practice  in  any  state  in  the 
country.  The  public  and  the  profession 
demand  more  today  of  the  dental  grad- 
uate than  they  do  of  any  other  class  of 
graduates  in  the  country.  I  think  that 
at  the  present  time  we  have  every  reason 
to  be  intensely  proud  of  the  standing  of 
our  dental  colleges  and  of  oar  dental 
students,  who  I  think  are  often  far  in 
advance  of  the  graduates  of  other  pro- 
fessions. 

Dr.  H.  EvERTOH  HosLET,  Springfield, 
Mass.  I  think  Dr.  Flanagan's  paper 
offers  a  very  good  lesson  for  the  dental 
profession  to  learn.  Being  pessimistic 
does  not  do  you  any  good,  or  do  the  pn>- 
fession  any  good,  neither  does  it  improw 
the  opinion  that  other  people  form  of 
you.  If  the  dental  profession  woald  form 
itself  into  an  optimist  club,  and  inform 
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the  medical  profession  what  good  fellows 
we  are,  what  we  can  do,  and  show  them 
what  we  know,  they  woidd  have  a  better 
opinion  of  ua. 

Dr.  Flanagan  has  taught  us  a  ^ood 
lesson,  and  along  this  line  I  would  like 
to  speak  in  regard  to  what  we  say  some- 
times of  another  man's  work.  Let  us 
say  nothing  but  good,  remember  that  the 
other  man  is  a  fellow  practitioner,  and 
that  we  all  do  some  things  of  which  we 
are  not  justly  proad.  I^et  us  keep  these 
things  to  ourselves,  because  the  public 
judges  us  from  what  the  profession  says 
of  its  members.  I  think  we  should  take 
a  more  optimistic  view  along  the  line  of 
educating  the  public,  and  the  profession 
is  responsible  for  this  education.  I  be- 
lieve every  dentist  should  take  that  les- 
son home  with  him. 

Dr.  James  E.  Power,  Providence, 
R.  I.  The  comparison  of  the  medical 
and  dental  professions  at  this  time 
teaches  us  that  there  is  litUe  accom- 
plished by  such  a  comparison.  Each  pro- 
fession has  duties  to  perform  which  be- 
long to  it  alone,  and  upon  which  the 
other  cannot  enter. 

In  order  that  my  position  in  this 
matter  may  be  clearly  understood,  I  shall 
preface  my  remarks  by  stating  that  I  am 
proud  to  be  even  an  ordinary  member 
of  the  dental  profession.  I  prefer  den- 
tistry to  any  other  profession ;  by  this  I 
mean  modem  dentistry — that  dentistry 
which  embraces  more  than  a  knowledge 
of  mechanics.  I  believe  that  as  such  it 
has  unlimited  opportunities  for  expan- 
sion. We  are  proud  of  the  foundations 
upon  which  it  was  built,  and  from  these 
foundations  the  rich  successes  which  have 
been  reaped  have  placed  dentistry  in  a 
better  position  among  the  professions  of 
the  world.  On  the  other  hand,  I  believe 
that  Jhe  dental  profession,  in  many  in- 
stances, has  placed  itself  in  a  most  crit- 
ical position,  and  that  it  alone  is  respon- 
sible for  that  condition.  We  as  a 
profession  move  the  standard  of  our  pro- 
fession up  or  down,  just  as  thermal 
changes  move  the  mercury  in  the  thei^ 
mometer.  We  retard  or  facilitate  the 
progress  of  dentistry  just  as  the  ele- 
ments control  the  mercury.  The  public. 


medical  profession,  and  the  other  profes- 
sions will  accept  die  estimate  upon  den- 
tistry that  dentistry  placra  upon  iteelf.  We 
are  the  ones  who  estimate  our  worth,  and 
the  world  accepts  us  at  our  own  estimate. 
One  of  the  most  detrimental  factors  is 
that  tendency  or  inclination,  on  the  part 
of  many  of  our  profession,  to  give  im- 
wise  counsel  to  young  men  who  seek  their 
advice  et^cerning  the  best  course  for 
them  to  pursue  in  order  to  become  pro- 
ficient in  the  science  of  dentistry.  Many 
take  these  students  (so-called)  into  their 
offices.  They  in  turn,  by  a  superficial 
study,  get  a  sufficient  poll-parrot  or 
phonographic  knowledge  to  enable  them 
to  pass  the  state  examining  boards,  and 
in  the  eyes  of  the  law  they  are  dentists. 
The  medical  profession  and  the  public 
will  look  down  upon  such  a  process  of 
education,  and  naturally  conclude  that 
dentistry  cannot  amount  to  much,  if  a 
person  can  acquire  a  sufficient  knowledge 
in  a  dental  office  to  pass  the  examinationji 
as  prescribed  by  law,  and  acquire  this 
knowledge  in  from  six  months'  to  two 
years'  time.  Physicians  justly  conclude 
that  dentistry  mvst  consist  chiefiy  of 
practical  mechanical  work.  And  natur- 
ally, when  these  men  are  compared  with 
the  men  of  the  medical  profession,  the 
comparison  is  unfavorable  to  our  profes- 
sion. Where  in  this  country  can  a  man 
go  into  a  physician's  office  and  remain 
two  years,  and  then  engage  in  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine?  Still  we  affirm  that 
the  dental  is  the  equal  of  the  medical 
profession.  I  believe  and  hope  that  it  is. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  am  forced  to  admit 
that  the  condition  just  described  does  not 
produce  positive  proof  in  the  support  of 
this  belief,  but  does  irreparable  injury  to 
us,  individually  and  collectively,  and  so 
I  say  again,  that  in  this  way,  if  In  no 
other,  we  prevent  the  onward  march  of 
dentistry. 

A  possible  remedy  for  this  is  first  to 
teach  the  public,  and  then  the  medical 
prafession,  that  dentistry  cannot  be 
learned  properly  in  a  dental  office.  T 
cannot  recall  even  one  office  in  this  coun- 
try which  affords  the  opportunity  for  a 
man  to  learn  dentistry  correctly.  He 
may  learn  to  make  artificial  dentures. 
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and  to  fill  teeth,  but,  gentlemen,  that  is 
not  dentistry.  He  can,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  quiz-master,  become  proficient 
in  theory  to  the  extent  of  passing  the  ex- 
aminations of  the  state  boards,  but  the 
passing  of  the  state  board  examinations 
does  not  make  a  dentist.  To  my  mind 
the  passing  of  an  examination  means 
nothing  unkss  the  candidate  has  acquired 
the  knowledge  by  proper  methods  and 
through  proper  channels.  Take  for  in- 
stance the  Thaw  case  which  has  been 
tried  recently  in  New  York.  This,  like 
many  other  legal  cases,  may  demonstrate 
how  much  an  examination  may  or  may 
not  signify.  There  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  Mr.  Jerome,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  quiz-master  and  with  a  little 
study,  could  pass  an  examination  before 
any  state  board  of  medicine  in  the  coun- 
try. But  even  after  the  law  said,  **Go 
ahead  and  practice  medicine,"  a  mere 
child  would  know  that  he  would  be  an 
unsafe  person  to  engage  in  the  treatment 
of  disease.  Therefore,  gentlemen,  I  say 
they  who  have  lefun^  dentistry  under 
the  conditions  existing  in  an  office,  as 
before  described,  are  not  competent  to 
treat  the  diseases  which  belong  to  the 
science  of  dentistry.  I  am  speaking 
now  particularly  of  the  conditions  of  to- 
day. T' realize  that"  there  are  men  who 
have  never  attended  a  college,  that  can 
and  do  practice  dentistry  successfully, 
and  to  these  fathers  of  dentistry,  who 
have  accomplished  so  much  with  so  little, 
I  bow  in  reverence.  But  today  dentistry 
offers  greater  and  better  opportunities  for 
man  to  learn  its  secrets.  These  men 
have  done  much  to  draw  aside  the  cur- 
tains of  darkness  and  thus  allow  the 
light  of  knowledge  to  shine  in.  If  they 
had  been  afforded  the  advantages  of  a 
dental  education  such  as  is  within  the 
reach  of  students  today,  I  dare  say  that 
their  accomplishments  would  be  much 
greater  than  ours. 

I  believe  that  the  progress  of  this  pro- 
fession is  hampered  also  by  the  laxity  of 
the  ethical  education  of  its  students.  In 
every  schtx>l  there  should  be  given  a 
course  in  ethics,  if  only  consisting  of 
one  or  two  lectures.  These  lectures 
should  be  given  to  the  graduating  class, 


teaching  them  the  value  of  ethics;  teazl- 
ing them  that  the  commercial  and  pio- 
fefsional  codes  are  synonymous.  By  this 
method,  first  bring  to  their  mincU  the 
trutH  that  dentistry  is  one  of  the  learned 
professions ;  that  the  mission  of  dentistrv 
is  not  beyond  commercial  ends  and  aims. 
We  must  receive  money  for  our  services, 
or  we  cannot  pay  our  bills,  and  if  we  caa- 
not,  we  burden  society.  Our  ambitions, 
however,  should  not  be  based  upon  a 
commercial  basis.  '  There  are  men  vbo 
are  so  anxious  to  practice  dentistry  for 
the  sole  benefit  of  humanity  that  thev 
consider  it  unprofewional  to  even  &^ 
money  for  their  services.  The  result  is 
that  they  cannot  respect  the  laws  of  so- 
ciety. Then  there  are  other  men  whose 
commercial  instincts  are  so  highly  de- 
veloped that  for  them  the  accumulation 
of  money  ia  the  one  object  in  life.  Tbcv 
do  not  attend  dental  meetings,  such  ss 
this  one,  which  may  benefit  them.  Nor 
do  they  mingle  with  their  fellow  practi- 
tioners and  tiiereby  learn  to  know  tbem. 
They  do  nothing  but  practice  for  the 
money  that  they  may  get  in  return  for 
their  services.  These  men  never  reach 
the  higher  or  finer  side  of  dentistry. 
There  is  another  class  of  men — the  fakirs 
— who  by  their  alluring  signs  attract  the 
poor  man,  who  is  anxious  to  pay  his  bills, 
but  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  fees  de- 
manded by  some  dentists;  anuequoitly, 
he  falls  into  the  hands  of  these  diarla^ 
tans,  and  we  say  that  it  is  the  poor 
man's  fault.  Not  so  much  his  fault,  as  it 
is  his  narrow  estimation  of  dentistry 
from  a  certain  low  standard.  Dentiste 
should  teach  the  public  the  value  of  doi- 
tistiy.  It  is  our  duty  to  appear  before 
the  legislature  and  legislate  against  these 
unscrupulous  men ;  not  because  they  are 
advertising  men,  but  rather  because  they 
are  employing  unskilled  men.  whp  are 
paralyzing  all  efforts  in  the  scientific 
world,  and  who  are  increasing  the  misery 
of  mankind  to  such  an  extent  as  to  com- 
pel humanity  to  demand  that  sometiuog 
be  done.  If  we  do  onr  duty  in  this  re- 
spect, advertising  offices,  unskilled  men. 
and  the  fakir  wUl  be  things  of  the  past. 
If.  however,  we  must  compare  dendstir 
with  medicine,  compare  it  with  the 
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medicine  of  the  ancients  during  the  time 
of  -^Isculapius,  Hippocrates,  and  Galen, 
and  set  our  standards  on  the  same  high 
foundations  which  characterized  their 
ideals,  and  which  made  the  medicine  of 
the  Qreeks  the  medicine  of  the  world. 
Let  us  work  toward  the  high  ideals  that 
these  men  believed  in,  and  which  were 
part  of  their  creed.  We  shall  then  reach 
the  standard  which  Br.  Flanagan  out- 
lines^ and  take  an  incontestable  position 
among  the  other  professions  of  the  world. 
It  is  the  work  which  dentists  do  in  the 
way  of  scifflitific  work,  such  as  was  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Noyes  last  evening,  that 
will  help  to  raise  the  standard  of  den- 
tistry. But,  you  say,  we  are  not  all  qual- 
ified to  carry  on  this  grade  of  work. 
True,  but  it  is  equally  reasonable  ro  sup- 
pose that  all  of  us  are  qualified  to  do 
things  which  Dr.  Noy«  cannot  do;  pos- 
sibly not  as  valuable  from  the  scientifc 
standpoint,  but  equally  valuable  in  help- 
ing to  raise  the  standard  of  our  profes- 
eion. 

It  is  these  efforts  which  raise  us  above 
what  Wendell  Phillips  termed  hewers  of 
wood  and  carriers  of  water.  And,  gen- 
tlemen, the  embodiment  of  all  this — of 
everything  that  is  good,  of  everything 
which  inspires  us  to  work  for  the  good  of 
our  fellow  men  and  of  our  profession — is 
manifested  in  the  one  word  "culture." 

In  concluding,  with  your  permission, 
I  shall  use  the  words  of  Matthew  Arnold, 
the  apostle,  to  outline  what  our  duty  con- 
sists of,  viz,  '*To  render  the  intelligent 
being  yet  more  intelligent;  to  make 
reason  and  the  will  of  God  prevail." 

Dr.  F.  B.  Notes,  Chicago,  111.  I  was 
very  much  interested  in  the  paper,  and  I 
think  as  Dr.  Flanagan  has  said,  we  need 
more  of  optimism  and  less  of  pessimism ; 
more  men  who  are  trying  to  boost  the 
profession  up,  and  fewer  who  are  try- 
mg  to  pull  it  down.  We  need  to  encour- 
age ourselves,  and  the  best  way  to  do  this 
is  to  look  squarely  at  our  weaknesses,  and 
not  shut  our  eyes  to  them.  I  think  every 
medical  educator  will  admit  very 
promptly,  if  he  is  familiar  with  the  con- 
ditions, that  the  dental  graduate  is  better 
fitted  to  practice  his  profession  than  is 
the  medical  graduate  his.    I  am  associ- 


ated as  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  a 
dental  school  with  men  in  the  medical 
school,  and  they  say  that  the  man  who 
graduates  from  the  dental  department  of 
the  university  with  which  I  am  con- 
nected is  better  fitted  to  practice  dentis- 
try than  the  man  who  graduates  in  med- 
icine is  fitted  to  practice  medicine. 

Now,  to  look  at  the  other  side  of  the 
question.  It  is  a  fact  that  while  our 
students  in  tiie  dental  department  are 
given  the  same  course  practically  in  his- 
tology that  is  given  the  men  in  the  med- 
ical department,  I  would  be  afraid  and 
ashamed  to  have  my  men  go  up  for  exam- 
ination in  histology  before  the  medical 
faculty.  They  would  not  pass  it.  I  ap- 
peal to  you,  then,  and  every  chance  I  get 
I  shall  appeal  to  the  profession,  to  help 
us  change  that  condition.  The  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  professional 
school  must  always  be  that  the  faculty — 
the  professor — presents  the  field  to  his 
students;  he  points  out  the  subject  to 
them ;  it  is  there  for  them  to  take,  and  I 
say  to  my  students,  "I  cannot,  like  the 
high-school  professor,  stand  over  you 
with  a  club  and  bang  it  into  your  heads." 
If  I  could  give  all  of  my  time  to  teaching 
in  a  school,  I  could  perhaps  give  weekly 
written  quizzes,  and  grade  these  papers, 
and  go  over  with  care  these  four  hun- 
dred examination  papers  a  week  and 
make  these  men  imbibe  as  much  histology 
as  do  the  medical  men.  But  I  have  to 
earn  a  living,  and  can  only  present  the 
subject,  and  if  they  will  not  take  it,  I 
cannot  compel  them  to. 

Now,  the  same  condition  as  that  just 
described  does  not  obtain  in  the  medical 
school.  When  you  present  this  subject 
to  the  men,  they  are  eager  for  it — they 
want  it;  they  know  they  must  have  it. 
What  I  want  in  the  dental  school  is  to 
have  men  as  eager  for  what  is  presented 
to  them  as  is  the  medical  student — as 
eager  to  get  an  idea  of  the  structures  of 
the  body  in  terms  of  its  cells;  to  get  an 
intelligent  basis  for  the  treatment  of  the 
disease  conditions  they  must  handle,  and 
to  acquire  the  knowledge  which  will  give 
them  the  ability  to  understand  the  results 
of  research  work  so  that  it  will  actually 
mean  something  to  them,  in  order  that  we 
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may  not  hear — as  so  often  we  do  hear 

at  society  meetings — "I  could  not  listen 
to  that  long,  dry  paper,  but  if  you  will 
give  me  the  formulas  you  use,  I  would 
be  glad  to  have  them."  Now,  the  pro- 
fession can  change  that — ^we  who  are 
trying  to  present  these  subjects — and  I 
make  it  a  strong  personal  appeal  to  do 
50 ;  for  I  work  myself  out  trying  to  teach 
this.  I  put  all  the  "ginger"  I  can  scrape 
up  and  throw  all  the  energy  I  can  get 
into  my  talks  to  the  classes  in  order  to 
tell  them  what  they  need,  and  when  I 
come  to  read  the  examinations  I  wish  I 
were  dead  and  buried !  I  say  to  myself, 
What  is  the  matter?  Am  I  a  fool? 
Can  I  not  impress  this  necessity  upon 
anyone  ?  Where  we  most  need  help  is  in 
convincing  the  dental  students  that  they 
need  that  kind  of  knowledge  in  addition 
to  knowing  how  to  make  a  filling  and 
how  to  make  a  crown. 

I  gave  an  examination  a  few  weeks  ago 
to  a  class  of  sixty,  and  out  of  that  sixty 
thirty  failed,  and  I  went  before  the  class 
and  talked  to  them  for  thirty  minutes. 
I  said,  "Boys,  I  cannot  make  you  learn 
this  subject,  but  if  I  could  only  ^t  you 
to  know  that  now  is  your  chance  and  in- 
duce ^ou  to  take  your  chance  while  yon 
have  it.  You  are  going  out  into  practice, 
and  I  would  say  nothing  that  would  be- 
little the  necessity  for  mechanical  skill, 
for  if  you  cannot  make  a  perfect  filling, 
if  you  cannot  treat  caries,  you  cannot 
practice  dentistry  successfully;  you  will 
have  to  exercise  your  skill  from  six  to 
eight  hours  every  day,  hot  after  you 
leave  here  you  won't  have  the  opportunity 
to  work  three  hours  a  day  in  a  histolog- 
ical laboratory.  Now  you  have  the  chance 
to  leam  the  histology  of  the  structures  of 
the  teeth ;  then  your  chance  will  be  gone." 
And  if  the  men  of  the  profession  in  the 
country  will  send  boys  to  \a  with  that 
idea — that  it  is  just  as  important  to 
know  something  of  and  to  be  familiar 
with  the  mouth-structure,  or  of  what 
must  be  the  real  basis  for  treatment  of 
diseases  of  the  soft  tissues  anywhere, 
as  it  is  to  know  how  to  fill  or  crown  a 
tooth — when  they  come  to  us  we  shall 
not  be  afraid  to  make  comparison  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  dental  men  with  that 


of  medical  men  on  any  so-called  theoret- 
ical subject. 

Dr.  Flanagan  (closing  the  discus- 
sion). Some  years  ago,  perhaps  twenty, 
I  journeyed  to  Philadelphia  for  an  educa- 
tion in  dentistry,  after  having  studied  for 
three  years  and  four  months  in  an  office, 
and  the  reason  why  I  did  this  was  became 
it  was  then  the  consensus  of  opioion  that 
the  real  dental  center  of  education  was 
Philadelphia.  For  the  last  five  years  I 
have  made  this  claim,  and  if  any  of  you 
gentlemen  did  not  agree  with  me,  I  think 
you  have  now  changed  your  mind,  be- 
cause we  have  had  here  an  exemph- 
iication — a  substantial  something  Hut 
leads  us  to  believe  the  center  is  some- 
what near  Chicago  at  the  present  time. 

Dr.  Noyes  has  said  that  he  becomes  so 
discouraged  that  he  would  feel  better, 
perhaps,  if  he  were  buried.  Dr.  Noyea. 
I  want  to  tell  you  that  there  are  other 
men,  who  are  not  so  closely  associated 
with  the  teaching  forces  of  the  coUegee, 
that  become  just-as  discouraged  on  this 
question.  The  speaker  is  one  of  them; 
Dr.  McManus  is  another,  and  there  are 
many  others  who  are  equally  discouraged. 
Dr.  Noyes  has  spoken  regarding  the  con- 
ditions in  dentistry  tot^y.  I  want  to 
thank  him.  The  time  is  at  hand  when 
a  man  who  stands  prominent  in  the  pro- 
fession while  yet  the  only  thing  you  can 
say  for  him  is  that  he  has  a  fine  practice, 
that  he  has  a  grand  income — because  he 
does  nothing  in  return  for  his  piofe^ion 
— instead  of  being  a  marked  man  for 
praise  will  be  a  marked  man  for  condem- 
nation. And  why,  gentlemen?  Have 
you  ever  read  the  history  of  the  pluto- 
crats— the  Camegies,  the  Rockefellers, 
and  others  of  that  class  ?  When  they  ar- 
rive at  a  certain  time  of  life,  what  are 
they  doing?  They  suddenly  discover 
that  they  are  on  the  wrong  road  to  hap- 
piness, end  these  gifts  of  libruies,  mu- 
seums, etc.,  are  an  expression  of  what? 
Of  the  unhappineSB  in  their  minds ;  of  an 
effort  to  rid  themselves  of  the  very  thing 
that  they  thought  was  the  indispensable 
thing  to  work  for.  Now  I  may  t«  wrong 
in  this,  but  that  is  my  impression,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  dental  societies,  es- 
pecially, should  give  recognition  to  tbe 
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men  who  are  absolutely  away  from  the 
financial  end  of  it.  Of  course  we  all  have 
to  live;  are  obliged  to,  or  should,  pay 
our  bills;  yet  this  commercialism  is  in 
dentistry  and  to  the  detriment  of  den- 
tistry. Do  you  suppose  for  one  moment 
that  if  Dr.  Noyes  )\ad  gone  into  the  com- 
mercial worlds  and  had  pnt  the  same 
amount  of  energy  and  vitality  into  a  life 
of  business,  do  you  suppose  for  a  moment 
that  he  would  be  a  numbskull  there? 
Don't  you  think  he  would  have  those 
thousands  of  dollars  that  so  many  are 
striving  for  ?  Instead  of  that^  he  is  get- 
ting an  existence  as  a  dental  teacher  giv- 
ing his  all  to  the  profession.  How  many 
of  the  dental  students  of  the  profession 
appreciate  that  which  they  receive  from 
the  men  who  sacrifice  almost  everything 
in  order  to  give  of  their  best  efforts  to 
them? 

The  President  then  called  on  Dr.  E. 
Prentis,  New  London,  for  the  report  of 
the  Legislative  Committee. 

The  report  of  Dr.  Ptentis  consisted  in 
the  reading  of  the  proposed  dental  law, 
at  that  time  being  considered  by  the  leg- 
islature. He  stated  that  the  committee 
was  endeavoring  to  have  the  law  passed 
at  the  present  session  if  possible. 

Dr.  G.  M.  Griswold,  Hartford,  then 
offered  the  following  resolution  with  re- 
gard to  the  proposed  dental  law: 

Resolved,  That  should  any  statute  be  en- 
acted imposing  any  duties  upon  this  soeiefy, 
that  the  oflBcers  and  executive  ecmunittee  are 
authorised  and  empoweired  to  t^e  such 
action  as  nay  be  neceesaiy  to  carry  into  ef- 
fect such  statute. 

Dr.  Adams  moved  as  an  amendment  to 
Dr.  Griswold's  motion  the  addition  of 
the  words  "before  the  next  regular  meet- 
ing of  the  society." 

Dr.  Griswold  accepted  the  amend- 
ment, and  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  the  re- 
port of  the  Nominating  Committee.  Dr. 
McLean,  chairman,  presented  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  nominations  for  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year : 

Preaidmt—V.  Hindsl^,  Bridgeport 
Vice-jnvaidettt — ^W.  O.  Beecher.  Waterbury. 

VOL.  si,ix. — 79 


8eoretaty — ^E.  S.  Sosenbluth,  Bridgeport. 
Treaturer—T.  W.  Brown,  New  Haven. 
Auittant  Secretary — ^A.  E.  Carey,  Hart- 
ford. 

Lihrarian — ^R.  H.  Keeler,  New  London. 

Editor^A.  H.  Spicer,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Eweoutioe  Oommittw — F.  T.  Murlless,  Jr. 
(chftinnan),  Windsor  Loeksj  F.  J.  Elbe, 
Waterbuiy;  W.  V.  lo^on,  Bridgeport 

The  association  proceeded  to  ballot, 
and  the  result  vas  the  election  of  the  list 
of  officers  above  named. 

Dr.  MuELLEss  moved  that  the  news- 
papers of  New  London  be  given  a  vote 
of  thanks  for  the  satisfactory  manner  in 
which  the  meetings  had  been  reported. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

On  motion,  the  Secretary  cast  one  bal- 
lot for  the  list  of  applicants  for  member- 
ship, and  the  list  was  declared  elected. 

The  Secretary  then  read  a  communica- 
tion and  resolution  from  the  American 
Society  of  Orthodontists,  as  follows : 

St.  Louib,  Mo,,  January  24,  1907. 
The  CoNNixrncuT  State  Dental  Associa- 
tion: 

Oehtlemen, — The  inclosed  resolutions  have 
been  sent  to  the  state  dental  societies  and 
some  of  the  local  societies,  with  the  request 
that  they  be  adopted  by  those  societies. 

I  have  the  honor  to  request  on  behalf  of 
the  American  Society  of  Orthodontists  that 
your  society  take  action,  and  that  your  sec- 
retary notify  me  of  the  same. 

Very  respectfully, 

Fredebick  S.  McKay, 
Secretary. 

[Incloavre.] 

Re80L%'Ed,  That  in  the  opinion  of  the 
members  of  this  society,  the  practice  of  pay- 
ing or  receiving  any  commission,  honorarium, 
or  any  sort  of  fee,  in  consideration  for  the 
reference  of  a  patient,  is  both  unwarrantable 
and  unprofessional;  and  be  it 

Rbsolvkd,  That  the  payment  or  reception 
of  any  euch  commission,  honorarium,  or  fee, 
to  or  by  any  member  of  this  society,  shall 
be  sufficient  cause  for  the  expulsion  of  said 
member,  by  vote  of  the  society  after  proper 
hearing  and  conviction;  and  further  be  it 

Sesolved,  That  in  case  of  co-operation  in 
the  care  of  a  patient  between  a  general  prac- 
titioner and  a  specialist,  there  shall  be  no 
division  of  fees,  but  each  man  shall  render 
a  bill  for  his  personal  services. 
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Dr.  Adams  moved  that  the  commimi- 
cation  be  received  and  reported  to  the 
Board  of  Censors  for  recommendation. 

The  President  then  appointed  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Prentis  and  Dr.  D.  W.  Johnston 
a8  a  committee  to  conduct  the  new  presi- 
dent to  the  chair. 

Dr.  Crosby  in  presenting  the  new  pres- 
ident said :  It  gives  me  great  pleasure. 
Dr.  Hindsley,  to  surrender  to  you  the 
gavel  of  this  society,  as  I  know  that  yon 
will  always  have  uppermost  in  your  mind 
the  best  interests  of  our  societv. 


Dr.  HiNDSLEY.  I  thank  you,  Ur. 
President  and  gentlemen,  for  the  lumor 
you  have  conferred  upon  me  m  electing 
me  president  for  the  coming  year,  and  for 
the  confidence  you  have  reposed  in  me. 
I  am  greatly  pleased  with  the  officers  yon 
have  elected  to  serve  with  me,  and  ve  will 
endeavor  to  guard  the  intereata  of  the 
society  and  give  you  a  successful  meet- 
ing next  year. 

The  motion  was  then  made  and  car- 
ried to  adjourn  until  the  next  aoniul 
session. 


AKBRICAN  1>JENTA.I4  CLUB  OF  PARIS. 


Pre$ident — ^Db.  W.  S.  Davenpobt. 


Abstmot  BepoFt  of  Afeettngs  lield  In  1905  and  1006. 

{Continued  from  page  994.) 


(  in.  ) 

Incidents  of  Office  Practice. 

Dr.  Burt  reported  the  case  of  a  lady 
who  requested  him  to  crown  the  upper 
right  central  and  lateral  incisors  in  order 
to  correct  a  deformity  caused  by  a  pro- 
nounced elongation  of  these  teeth.  After 
several  unsuccessful  attempts  had  been 
made  to  find  porcelain  facings  or  crowns 
that  would  accurately  match  the  natural 
teeth,  the  author  decided  to  treat  the  case 
as  follows: 

The  pulps  of  the  two  teeth  were  extir- 
pated painlessly  under  cocain  pressure 
anesthesia,  the  apical  foramina  sealedj 
and  the  natural  crowns  carefully  cut  off 
at  the  gum  margin.  As  the  central  in- 
cisor overlapped  the  lateral,  the  cutting 
ofE  of  the  crown  of  the  former  tooth  was 
rendered  rather  difficult,  but  eventually 
it  was  successfully  performed.  By  means 
of  suitable  bands  and  pivots  the  natural 
crowns  were  adjusted  to  the  roots  in 
alignment  with  the  immediate  neighbors, 
and  the  result  was  as  satisfactory  to  the 
patient  as  it  was  to  the  operator. 


Dr.  L.  C.  Bbyak  of  Basel,  Switzerland, 
presented  a  paper  on  "Silver  Nitrate  and 
Preventive  Dentistry,"  of  which  an  ab- 
stract follows: 

Silver  Nitrate  and  Psetektite 
Dentistry. 

In  studying  the  literature  of  the  suV 
ject — from  the  year  1854,  when  Brooks 
announced  that  silver  nitrate  would  ar- 
rest decay,  down  to  the  present  time— 
and  in  considering  the  authoritative  con- 
clusions of  Miller,  Stebbina,  Franck. 
Taft,  Szabo,  Truman,  Harlan,  and 
Peirce,  I  felt  that  the  thoughts  and  sug- 
gestions of  those  investigators,  and  the 
hopes  held  out  by  others,  had  been  passed 
over  too  lightly,  and  that  perhaps  we  had. 
near  at  hand,  the  means  of  accomplish- 
ing much  good,  if  not  with  silver  nitrate, 
at  least  with  other  untried  remedies 
which  would  coagulate  the  albmnin  of 
the  dentinal  tubuli,  stimulate  the  de- 
posits of  secondary  dentin,  limit  the 
ravages  of  decay,  and  produce  a  desser 
and  more  resistant  form  of  tooth-stmc- 
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ture,  so  that  the  pain  accompanying  the 
operation  of  filling  teeth  might  be  re- 
duced materially. 

My  experiments  and  tests  have  been 
made  with  silver  nitrate,  silver  iodid, 
mercuric  nitrate,  actol,  and  itrol,  though 
I  soon  gave  up  the  last  two  as  worthless. 
I  have  confined  my  operations  and  tests 
to  silver  nitrate  and  silver  iodid.  The 
treatment  of  silver  nitrate,  after  its  ap- 
plication to  tooth-structure,  with  potas- 
sium iodid  results  immediately  in  the 
formation  of  potassium  nitrate  and  silver 
iodid,  the  latter  salt  not  having  the  ten- 
dency of  silver  nitrate  to  blacken  the 
substances  to  which  it  is  applied. 

In  using  solutions  of  silver  nitrate, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent  it  from 
coming  into  contact  with  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth,  the  lips,  or  the 
hands  or  fingers,  and  without  waiting  for 
stains  to  appear  on  the  latter  they  should 
be  moistened  with  potassium  iodid  10  per 
cent,  solution.  This  immediately  brings 
out  grayish  or  yellow  spots,  which  soon 
disappear  from  the  skin,  thus  prevent- 
ing the  characteristic  silver  nitrate  stain. 

The  deep  black  stain  of  carious  or 
softened  dentin  or  enamel  is  also  pre- 
vented by  the  application  of  potassium 
iodid,  but  to  obtam  the  therapeutic  effects 
of  the  silver  nitrate  it  is  necessary  to 
wait  as  long  as  possible  before  neutraliz- 
ing it  with  the  potassium  salt.  If  applied 
immediately,  or  before  ten  to  thirty  min- 
utes have  elapsed,  the  action  of  the  silver 
nitrate  is  greatly  reduced,  and  the  new 
substance,  silver  iodid,  is  soon  washed 
away.  After  a  half-hour  the  silver  nitrate 
has  so  penetrated  and  fixed  itself  in  the 
tooth-structure  that  the  reaction  leading 
to  the  formation  of  the  silver  iodid  may 
be  carried  out,  and  the  gray  appearance 
of  the  latter  compound  will  remain  as 
fixed,  apparently,  as  the  black  stain  of 
silver  nitrate. 

After  four  years'  use  of  silver  nitrate, 
in  a  most  thorough  and  systematic  man- 
ner, I  have  come  to  the  following  conclu- 
sions : 

(1)  It  is  thoroughly  self -limiting  in 
its  action,  which  qu^ity  prevents  it  from 
penetrating  beyond  the  outermost  layers 
of  dentin — ^Dr.  Truman's  conclusions  to 


the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Deep  soft 
dentin  in  a  cavity  continued  to  decay 
under  the  blackest  layer  of  superficial 
dentin  which  had  been  saturated  every 
four  months,  for  several  yeara,  with  40 
per  cent,  silver  nitrate  solution. 

The  only  advantage  resulting  from  its 
use  is  that  the  process  of  decay  is  slower 
than  when  the  silver  nitrate  is  not  used, 
but  the  apparent  integrity  of  the  cover- 
ing of  discolored  dentin  leads  the  oper- 
ator into  a  false  sense  of  safety  while  the 
decay  goes  on  beneath. 

(2)  When  applied  to  superficial  hard 
decay  the  benefits  are  very  marked,  al- 
though if  there  be  retention  of  ferment- 
able substances  its  effects  are  very  tran- 
sient. Therefore,  whenever  the  position 
of  the  cavity  is  favorable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  caries  and  perfect  cleanliness  be 
not  possible,  no  reliuice  should  be  placed 
on  silver  nitrate  to  permanently  arrest 
the  process  of  decay;  our  hopes  in  this 
direction  have  sadly  failed  to  materialize. 

(3)  Applied  to  what  we  the  uncon- 
verted ones  call  "soft"  or  "frail"  teeth, 
silver  nitrate  has  had  in  my  hands  very 
decided  beneficial  effects  on  the  structure 
of  these  weak  teeth,  and  also  in  warding 
off  the  action  of  such  acid  substances  as 
may  be  present  in  the  fluids  of  the  oral 
cavity.  However,  the  good  effect  gained 
in  these  cases  is  counterbalanced  by  the 
staining  and  discoloration  of  these  teeth, 
which  in  intensity  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the 
beneficial  results  of  its  action. 

(4)  Its  effects  on  erosion  are  decidedly 
beneficial  in  arresting  the  eroding  pro- 
cess, and  from  my  long  study  of  the 
action  of  the  drug  I  am  persuaded  that 
its  effect  is  accomplished  through  depo- 
sition of  silver  salts  in  the  superficial 
layers  of  the  dentin,  which  arrests  the 
action  of  the  erosive  fluids  on  the  surface 
of  the  teeth,  and  not  through  any  effect 
on  the  structure  of  the  tooth  itself.  The 
layer  of  silver  salts  protects  the  surfaces 
to  which  it  is  applied  in  the  presence  of 
superficial  semi-soft  decay ;  but  too  much 
reliance  must  not  be  placed  on  it  to  arrest 
the  deeper  form  of  decay,  or  to  stimulate 
a  deposit  of  secondary  dentin,  or  to 
strengthen  the  dentin  by  stimulating  the 
odontoblasts  to  deposit  calcium  salts  in 
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the  tubuli,  to  barricade  the  way  as  it 
were,  to  the  destructive  bacteria  which 
penetrate  them  {vide  Miller) ,  as  I  had 

been  led  to  believe  after  my  first  years 
of  clinical  study  of  the  action  of  silver 
nitrate. 

(5)  Silver  nitrate  is  an  invaluable  ad- 
junct in  preventive  dentistry,  when  used 
in  certain  ol»cure  cavities  of  difBcult  ac- 
cess before  the  insertion  of  fillings,  es- 
pecially metal  fillings;  that  is,  if  due 
precaution  be  taken  to  thoroughly  wash 
out  or  neutralize  any  free  nitric  acid  in 
the  silver  salt.  Much  of  the  ill  effects 
resulting  from  the  use  of  silver  nitrate 
arises  from  failing  to  neutralize  -  this 
powerfully  destructive  acid.  It  is  par- 
ticularly destructive  to  the  margins  and 
substance  of  amalgam  fillings  when  the 
proportion  of  silver  in  them  is  large. 

I  need  not  take  up  your  time  with  a 
recapitulation  of  the  results  obtained  with 
the  other  preventive  chemicals  mentioned 


at  the  beginning  of  the  paper.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  none  of  them  have  been  able 
to  permanently  arrest  deep  decay  in  in- 
stances where  perfect  cleanliness  could 
not  be  maintained. 

The  most  negative  results  were  noticed 
in  the  class  which  I  had  hoped  to  benefit 
the  most,  viz,  the  "great  unwashed.'' 
The  savior  of  their  teeth  is  yet  unborn. 
The  effort  to  reach  this  lower  strata  of 
humanity — the  'Viewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water" — is  the  moat  discocr- 
aging  in  my  experience  as  an  occasional 
would-be  philanthropist.  The  lack  of 
appreciation  of  this  kind  of  charity  vort 
on  the  part  of  the  laboring  classes  is 
very  disheartening  to  one  who  in  the  posi- 
tion of  president  of  the  CommissioD  of 
Public  Dental  Hygiene  of  the  Interna- 
tional Dental  Federation  should  preach 
and  advocate  the  rendering  of  permanent 
dental  services  to  the  poor  as  advocated 
by  Dr.  Godon  of  Paris  at  the  Fourth  In- 
ternational Dental  Congress. 
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EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


THE   POSITION   OP  DElfTISTBY. 

The  evolution  of  dentistry  as  an  organized  profession  owes 
its  activity  and  vigor  to  the  events  which  in  1839  established 
for  it  a  distinct  educational  system,  the  foundations  of  a  pro- 
fessional organization,  and  a  periodical  literature.  It  is  common 
knowledge  with  students  of  dental  history  that  the  effort  to 
engraft  dental  instruction  upon  the  medical  curriculum  failed 
because  the  proposition  to  that  effect  made  by  the  pioneer  or- 
ganizers of  the  dental  profession  in  America  was  rejected 
by  the  medical  faculty  to  whom  it  was  in  good  faith  form- 
ally submitted.  As  a  result  of  this  rebuff  the  means  for  pro- 
viding a  professional  education  for  dentists  was  secured  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery  in 
18:59,  followed  in  due  course  by  the  creation  of  others  as  the 
necessity  arose,  until  a  half-hundred  dental  colleges  at  the 
present  time  bear  witness  to  popular  belief  in  the  wisdom  and 
practicality  of  the  principle  of  distinct  and  special  training  for 
the  dental  specialist.  At  the  period  when  this  educational  prin- 
ciple was  first  put  into  effective  operation  it  was  not  lacking  in 
opponents  who  antagonized  the  idea  of  an  educational  system  for 
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dentists  separate  and  apart  from  medicine,  nor  at  any  time  eince 
the  formulation  of  the  declaration  of  dental  independence  in 
1839  has  this  underlying  principle  of  dental  education  becD  with- 
out adverse  criticism  from  a  body  of  detractors  who  for  various 
reasons  have  held  that  the  dental  curriculum  is  inadequate — that 
the  dentist  cannot  be  properly  educated  upon  such  a  principle: 
that  dentistry  is  a  specialty  of  medicine,  and  that  no  one  who 
lacks  the  medical  qualification  is  properly  equipped  for  dental 
practice.  At  various  times  and  in  many  places  debate  has  waxed 
warm  over  the  discussion  of  the  theme — "  Is  dentistry  a  specialty 
of  medicine?"  and  the  opposing*  views  held  by  the  disputants  as 
to  the  principal  premise  and  its  various  applications  to  the 
question  of  dental  education  have  served  to  divide  the  dental 
profession  into  distinct  parties,  the  msyor  one  contending  for  the 
separate  and  special  training  of  the  dentist*  and  the  other,  a 
small  minority,  demanding  a  medical  training  and  medical  d^ree 
as  the  only  adequate  preparation  for  dental  practice. 

The  story  is  an  old  one.  The  ideas  here  outlined  had  shaped 
professional  thought  and  created  two  opposing  parties  as  early 
as  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  if  not  before.  But 
though  the  difference  above  noted  has  continued  to  exist  and 
to  be  active,  it  is  certain  that  the  conditions  affecting  both 
medicine  and  dentistry  have  undergone  revolutionary  changes— 
so  great,  in  &ct,  that  the  problem  of  education  in  these  pro- 
fessional activities  is  by  no  means  what  it  was  a  half-centmy- 
ago,  so  that  the  older  points  of  view  and  the  arguments  advanced 
at  that  time  in  support  of  either  side  of  the  contention  have 
little  if  any  bearing,  except  it  may  be  a  sentimental  one, 
upon  the  question  as  it  presents  itself  for  solution  today.  Certain 
facts  have  been  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  lapse  of  more 
than  a  half-century  of  practical  test  and  development  First, 
it  is  evident  that  dentistry  as  we  know  it,  dentistry  in  all  that 
it  has  attained,  in  all  that  it  has  accomplished  for  the  relief  of 
disease  and  suffering,  in  the  extension  of  human  life  and  the  in- 
crease of  comeliness  by  correction  of  oral  and  facial  deformities,  is 
the  direct  product  of  the  system  advocated  and  put  into  succeeB- 
ful  operation  by  those  hardy  pioneers  who  had  the  courage  to 
establish  dental  education  upon  a  distinct  and  separate  basis  as  a 
specialty  of  the  art  and  science  of  healing.  Secondly,  it  is 
equally  true  that  medicine  in  the  sense  in  which  that  tern  is 
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used  to  dedgiiate  the  curriculum  and  system  of  education  lead- 
ing to  the  medical  degree,  is  in  no  sense  to  be  regarded  as  a 
factor  in  bringing  about  the  accomplishment  of  the  results  which 
dentistry  has  thus  far  attained.  And  thirdly,  it  is  also  evident 
that  the  curriculum  and  system  of  education  in  vogue  leading 
to  the  medical  quahfication  is  totally  inadequate  to  fit  the  student 
for  anything  more  than  a  mere  fraction  of  the  professional  work 
which  his  degree  by  law  empowers  him  to  undertake;  much  less 
is  it  capable  of  fitting  a  student  in  any  respect  for  the  intelligent 
practice  of  dentistry. 

We  have  always  and  consistently  maintained  that  in  educa- 
tion as  well  as  in  physics,  and  even  in  morals,  the  shortest  dis- 
tance between  two  points  is  a  straight  line,  and  that  therefore  the 
best  way  to  educate  a  dentist  is  to  teach  him  the  things  that  a 
dentist  needs  to  know  and  to  do,  as  broadly  and  as  thoroughly 
as  may  be  possible — which  is  the  principle  in  successful  operation 
today  in  dental  education.  The  many  features  of  the  medical 
curriculum  without  direct  bearing  upon  the  needs  of  the  dental 
practitioner  are  a  sufficient  reason  why  they  are  superfluous  as 
related  to  the  educational  scheme  of  the  dentist,  and  why  they 
are  properly  omitted.  That  they  have  cultural  value,  just  as  any 
other  study  in  the  broad  domain  of  biological  science  certainly 
has,  is  &eely  granted ;  but  that  they  are  necessary,  even  though 
they  may  be  dearable,  is  not  to  be  admitted,  especially  when  it 
has  been  shown  by  practical  experience  that  the  best  dental  work 
of  the  world  has  not  been  produced  by  the  medically  trained 
practitioner.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that  the  dental 
practitioner  must  be  amply  trained  in  all  of  those  departments 
which  are  fundamental  to  the  healing  art  in  general ;  and  because 
of  the  admitted  need  for  such  training  the  advocates  of  >the 
medical  education  for  dentists  demand  that  the  dentist  shall  have 
the  medical  degree. 

The  sophistry  of  this  proposition  becomes  apparent  upon 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  medical  curriculum  does  not 
furnish  the  training  necessary  for  fitting  the  dentist  for  his  special 
life-work,  though  the  possession  of  the  medical  degree  may  and 
unfortunately  does  in  certain  cases  serve  as  a  stalking-horse  into 
public  favor,  and  at  times  also  as  a  cover  for  incompetency  in 
certain  instances  whei'e  its  possessors  practice  dentistry  under 
protection  of  the  medical  degree  with  no  other  qualification.  The 
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medical  d^ree  is  successfully  used  In  this  maimer  lairgely  because 
the  public  at  large  is  not  sufficiently  discriminating  as  yet  to 
have  discovered  that  the  medical  degree  is  not  a  dental  qualifi- 
cation and  that  it  does  not  mean  that  its  possessor  is  qualified  to 
undertake  the  treatment  of  every  one  of  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir 
to,  or  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  in  the  very  great  majority  of 
instances  but  the  badge  of  an  undefined  specialism.  That  the 
medical  degree  cannot  be  more  at  present  than  the  mark  of  a 
distinctly  limited  training  in  the  science  and  art  of  healing,  is 
so  because  the  growth  of  the  great  body  of  knowledge  with  which 
medicine  as  a  whole  is  called  upon  to  deal  has  become  so  exten- 
sive that  no  human  mind  can  compass  it  in  four  years,  or  four 
times  that  period.  Hence  specialization ;  hence  it  is  that  every 
medical  man  is  the  actual  possessor  of  but  a  fraction  of  the 
knowledge  that  his  degree  indicates.  This  state  of  affiiirs  is 
working  out  certain  practical  results  in  the  inter-relationships  of 
medicine  and  dentistry  that  are  interesting  and  worthy  of  note. 
First,  the  recent  reorganization  of  the  medical  profession  of  Eng- 
land under  the  broad  and  comprehensive  association  known  as 
the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine,  consisting  of  an  affiliation  of 
special  societies  as  sections  of  the  main  body,  in  which  logical 
arrangement  the  Odontological  Society  of  (Ireat  Britain  merges  its 
individuality  after  a  long  and  honorable  independent  career, 
and  becomes  the  Odontological  Section. 

X'erily,  the  medical  profession  of  England,  in  thus  induding 
dentistry  within  its  fostering  care,  has  sundered  the  bonds  of 
an  ancient  prejudice  and  ennobled  its  status  by  practically 
re-deflning  "medicine"  so  that  in  this  new  oonoeption  the  word 
expresses  what  medicine  really  is — the  whole  art  and  science 
of  healing.  Similarly,  the  American  Medical  Association  has 
within  recent  years  officially  included  dentistry  among  its 
sectional  divisions,  and  until  the  drastic  action  taken  by  the 
organizers  of  the  Fifteenth  International  Medical  Congress  at 
Lisbon  excluded  dentistry  as  unworthy  of  consideration,  our 
specialty  was  officially  recognized  in  the  international  congressee  of 
medicine.  The  Lisbon  precedent  has  been  followed  by  the  Sixteenth 
Congress  at  Buda^Pest,  so  that  the  anomalous  situation  exists  of 
official  recognition  by  the  two  great  Anglo-Saxon  nations,  while 
the  international  congresses  of  medicine  exclude  the  dental  spe- 
cialty, excepting  in  so  far  as  it  is  represented  by  those  who  practice 
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it  under  the  medical  qualification.  As  an  outgrowth  of  the  action 
at  Lisbon  and  at  Buda-Pest  there  has  been  formed  an  Interna- 
tional Federation  of  Stomatologists  by  holders  of  the  medical  qual- 
ification in  an  attempt  to  revive  the  ancient  sophism  that  a  phy- 
sician is  by  virtue  of  his  medical  qualification  also  capable  of 
practicing  dentistry.  This  recrudescence  of  an  old  idea  which 
time  and  experience  have  shown  to  be  conceived  and  continued 
in  error  has  less  significance  in  America  than  elsewhere,  but  in 
Europe  it  is  a  live  and  burning  issue.  The  issue  thus  raised  is 
of  importance  to  organized  dentistry  in  America  to  the  extent 
that  it  definitely  aifects  our  international  professional  relation- 
ships, and  it  is  necessary  for  the  credit  and  maintenance  of 
our  professional  ideals  that  we  give  our  moral  support  to  the 
influences  at  work — mainly  through  the  efiective  agency  of  the 
Federation  Bentaire  Internationale — ^that  are  pledged  to  and  are 
working  for  the  principle  that  dentistry  is  a  distinct  and  separate 
specialty  of  the  healing  art,  and  that  the  successes  and  attainments 
of  dentistry  in  the  future  as  well  as  in  the  past  depend  upon  the 
practical  application  of  that  principle  in  our  educational  system. 


Guerliil's  Dental  History.— We  desire  once  again  to  ask  tlip 
attention  of  the  dental  profession  to  the  notice  of  the  Committee  on  His- 
tory of  the  National  Dpntal  Association  regarding  the  publication  of  Dr. 
Guerini's  History  of  Dentistry.  The  larger  proportion  of  subscriptions  to 
•this  work  have  already  been  obtained,  and  only  about  ISO  are  still  needed 
to  insure  its  publication.  Surely  there  can  still  be  found  a  suflScient  num- 
ber of  interested  practitioners  of  dentistry  to  insure  the  publication  of 
this  important  work  and  place  upon  record  the  only  authentic  history  of 
our  profession  that  has  as  yet  been  written.  The  individual  cost  is  small, 
while  the  aggregate  good  to  be  obtained  is  immeasurable.  The  work  can 
be  issued  promptly  after  the  subscriptions  arc  all  received.  We  trust 
that  all  will  regard  this  as  a  matter  of  personal  obligation,  and  that  the 
subscriptions  asked  for  will  be  quickly  forthcoming. — Ed.  Cosmos. 


A  COBBSCTION. 

Wk  are  indebted  to  the  publishers  of  the  Dental  Beoiew,  Chicago^  for 
the  following  titles  of  papers  written  by  Professor  W.  D.  Miller,  which  were 
omitted  from  the  list  of  his  works  published  in  our  issue  for  September  in 
connection  with  his  obituary  notice: 

"No  Bacteria  in  Carious  Dentin  I"     Dental  Bevieto,  1809. 

"The  Relative  Effect  of  a  Common  Environment  upon  Enamel  from  Dif- 
ferent Teeth."  Dental  Review,  1901. 

"The  Treatment  of  Sensitive  Dentin,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Pro- 
duction of  Anesthesia  by  Pressure."   Dental  Review,  1906. 
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REVIEW  OF  CURRENT  DENTAL  LITERATDRE. 


CoQchictal  by  JULIO  ENDELMAN,  DJ>.& 


[Lea  Annates  Dentaircs,  Paris,  June  1907.] 
THREE   CASES   OF   SYSTEMIC  INFEC- 
TION OF  DENTAL  ORIGIN.    By  Db. 
Dubois. 

Cases  of  septicemia  of  dental  origin  ter- 
minating in  death  are  not  infrequent.  The 
first  case  that  came  recently  under  the  au- 
thor's observation  was  that  of  a  cavalryman, 
who  at  regular  intervals  would  call  at  the 
miliUry  hospital  of  Melun  in  order  to  be 
weighed  and  to  undergo  a  physical  examina- 
tion, as  he  had  been  for  several  weeks  past 
under  treatment  for  incipient  tuberculosis. 
His  condition  had  markedly  improved  under 
a  thorough  hygienic  treatment  and  a  Hgime 
of  over-alimentation,  when  he  began  to  com- 
plain of  severe  toothache,  declaring  that  he 
would  have  the  offending  tooth  extracted  the 
following  week.  This  he  did,  but  no  sooner 
had  he  recovered  from  the  operation  than  the 
third  molar  on  the  same  side  hegan  to  be- 
come troublesome.  Shortly  afterward  Dr. 
Dubois  was  called  to  the  hospital,  where  he 
found  the  patient  in  bed  with  a  large  swell- 
ing in  the  submaxillary  region  and  affected 
with  complete  trismus  of  the  jaw.  Although 
his  temperature  was  high,  there  was  no 
mental  depression.  Upon  passing  a  finger 
through  A  space  due  to  the  former  extraction 
of  two  teeth,  the  writer  found  that  the  third 
inolar — completely  erupted — was  badly  de- 
cayed, and  therefore  concluded  that  the  in- 
fection had  originated  from  that  source. 
Under  chloroform  anesthesia  the  jaws  were 
forced  apart,  and  it  was  then  found  that  the 
anterior  pillars  of  the  fauces  were  highly 
edematous.  It  was  decided  to  op&i  the 
phlegmon  at  once,  and  to  defer  the  extraction 
to  some  future  time.  A  curved  incision  was 
made  and  with  the  aid  of  a  hollow  sound  a 
larf^  quantity  of  pus  was  evacuated.  The 
immediate  results  of  the  operation  were 
good  and  so  continued  for  several  days.  The 
general  condition  of  the  patient  improved. 


and  the  mandibular  trismus  having  decreftscd. 
the  tooth  was  readily  extracted.  The  latter 
had  been  the  seat  of  caries  of  the  fourth  At- 
gree.  The  improvement  lasted  only  three  or 
four  days,  when  the  trismus  reappeamJ— 
this  pointing  to  a  recurrence  of  the  n^outii 
— and  the  temperature  rose  to  103.1  F.  The 
patient  grew  gradually  weaker,  loet  in  weight 
rapidly,  and  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of 
the  attending  physician  succumbed  daring 
the  third  week  following  the  extraction. 

The  cause  of  the  fatal  termination  in  this 
case  was  without  the  slightest  doubt  the  esri- 
ous  third  molar,  and  its  removal  at  the  oun 
of  the  attack  would  have  prohahly  meant 
the  reeovery  of  the  patient.  Cases  of  sente 
septicemia  of  dental  origin  are  met  with  more 
frequently  than  the  casual  observer  would  be 
inclined  to  believe;  for  while  such  cases  an 
comparatively  rare  in  private  practice^  in 
hospital  practice  they  are  frequently  ob- 
served. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  a  you; 
woman  aged  twenty-two,  thin,  pale,  and 
feverish,  presenting  several  fistula  in  the 
cheek.  She  had  been  for  about  two  amik^ 
under  treatment  by  a  dentist  for  difBcolt 
eruption  of  a  third  molar.  The  dentist  ood- 
fined  his  treatment  to  mouth-washes  of  bork 
acid  solution,  under  the  pretext  that  it  va^ 
impossible  to  introduce  a  forceps  in  the 
mouth.  The  fistuls  aj^>ear6d  about  a  month 
after  the  first  symptoms  became  eridon. 
The  patient  loet  in  weight  rapidly,  and  it 
was  especially  for  this  reason  that  she  eoe- 
Bulted  a  surgeon.  An  ecamiaation  of  fke 
mouth  showed  that  an  incompletely  erupted 
third  molar  was  the  cause  of  the  fiBtnfae. 
The  tooth  was  consequently  extracted,  and 
under  chloroform  anesthesia  in  order  to  over- 
come the  muscular  contraction.  The  fistolr 
healed  slowly  and  the  trismus  gradnally  de- 
creased, but  the  patirat's  general  state  vts 
still  far  below  par,  and  the  loss  of  wei^t 
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continued.  Shortly  afterward  she  developed 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and  her  ooaditira  at 
the  time  tbis  report  was  prepared  was  very 
low. 

In  this  case  the  timely  extraction  of  the 
diseased  tooth  would  hare  averted  the  tuber- 
culous pulmonary  infection,  and  although  the 
patient  vaa  doubtless  predisposed  to  the  dis- 
ease, she  might  have  successfully  resisted 
the  infection  if  her  nutritional  equilibrium 
had  not  been  so  disastrously  disturbed  by  the 
general  infection  from  the  diseased  tooth. 

The  third  case  was  one  of  ulcero-membran- 
ous  stomatitis  in  a  tuberculous  patient 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  Five  or  six  large 
ulcers  were  to  be  seen  in  his  mouth.  The 
patient  complained  of  severe  pain  in  a  third 
molar,  fnlly  erupted,  loose,  and  bathed  in 
pus.  The  tooth  was  at  once  extracted.  The 
patient  entered  a  hospital  for  treatment  of 
the  mouth-condition,  but  died  a  month  after- 
ward from  tuberculous  stomatitis.  The  sub- 
ject in  tbis  case  was  doubtless  beyond  cure 
even  before  the  onset  of  the  stomatitis,  but 
bis  life  might  have  been  prolonged  if  the 
pyogenic  inflammation  had  not  occurred. 

[Atnerican  Journal  of  Surgery.  New  York, 

September  1907.] 
TH£  PATHOLOGY  AND  TKEATHENT  OF 
TUMORS  OF  THE  JAWS.   Bt  Frederick 

E\i:,  I-iONDON,  Esq. 

The  author  ( British  Medical  Journal ) 
states  that  the  majority  of  tumors  of  the 
ja^s  known  under  the  term  of  "epulis"  are 
myeloid  saroomata.  Thqr  spring  from  the 
periosteum  and  are  of  a  low  grade  of  malig- 
nancy. He  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  re- 
moving the  neighboring  teeth  and  of  wide 
resection.  Of  thirty-four  tumors  of  the  jaw 
observed  by  the  author,  thirteen  were  sar- 
comata, eleven  carcinomata,  and  seven  were 
malignant  tumors,  probably  arising  from  em- 
bryonic doital  structures.  One  was  an  oste- 
oma, one  a  myxo-flbroma,  and  one  an  endo- 
thelioma. The  author  discusses  the  pathology 
of  the  various  forms  somewhat  fully,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  the  embryonic  tumors,  and 
describes  his  methods  of  operative  treatment. 
The  chief  causes  of  death  after  operations  for 
removal  of  tumors  of  the  jaw  have  been  septic 
lung  infections  and  hemorrhage,  primary  and 
secondary.  To  obviate  these,  Mr.  Eve  has 
been  in  the  habit  for  years  of  performing  pre- 


liminary ligation  of  the  external  carotid  and 
then  laryngotomy.  Tlie  former  procedure  also 
possesses  the  advantage  that  it  enables  the 
operator  to  remove  any  glands  in  the  neck 
that  may  have  been  secondarily  affected.  Of 
twelve  resections  of  the  upper  jaw  made  uy 
the  author  in  the  past  six  years  be  has  had 
but  two  deaths,  or  16.6  per  cent. 

[Dental  Era,  St.  Louis,  August  1907.] 

TREATMENT  OF  ACCIDENTS  OF  ANES- 
THESIA. Bt  Herhann  Fbinz.  M.D., 
D.D.S.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  disturbances  resulting  from  the  ad- 
ministration of  anesthetics  may  be  con- 
veniently classified  as  those  affecting,  first, 
the  digestive  apparatus;  second,  the  circu- 
lation ;  third,  the  respiration;  aud  fourth, 
the  nervous  system.  Disturbances  of  the  di- 
gestive apparatus  usually  manifest  themselves 
in  two  ways,  nausea  and  vomiting.  Disturb- 
ances of  the  circulation  manifest  themselves 
externally  by  cyanosis  or  extreme  pallor. 
Cyanosis  is  the  expression  of  severe  static 
hyperemia  resulting  from  the  accumulation 
of  venous  blood,  viz,  a  surcharge  of  car- 
bonic acid.  Qyanosis  is  always  present  in 
dyspnea  and  asphyxia.  Leipothymia  or  faint- 
ing is  a  temporary  inhibition  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  brain  resulting  from  cerebral 
anemia,  and  is  usually  accompanied  by  more 
or  less  complete  inhibition  of  all  senses.  A 
specific  variety  of  collapse  which  is  character- 
ized by  the  suddenness  of  complete  heart  fail- 
ure is  referred  to  as  syncope. 

The  treatment  of  the  disturbances  of  cir- 
culation consists  in  applying  such  mechanical 
and  chemical  means  as  will  bring  about  in- 
creased or  renewed  heart  action.  Artificial 
respiration  and  powerful  rhythmic  compres- 
sion of  the  region  of  the  heart  are  essential. 
Stimulation  by  chemical  agents  consists  in 
applying  strong  irritating  substances  to  the 
nostrils  in  the  early  stages  of  collapse.  As 
a  powerful  dilator  of  the  peripheral  vessels 
the  vapors  of  amyl  nitrite  are  exceedingly 
useful.  Three  drops  should  be  placed  upon  a 
napkin  and  held  before  the  patient's  nostrils. 
Flushing  of  the  face  and  an  increase  of  the 
frequency  of  the  pulse  follows  almost  momen- 
tarily. Nitroglycerin  produces  a  similar 
typical  nitrite  jsction — the  one-hundredth 
of  a  grain  in  tablet  form,  when  placed  upon 
the  tongue,  brings  about  the  desired  result. 
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Perfect  respiration  is,  of  courde,  absolutely 
esaential  to  aerate  the  blood  in  circulatory 
disturbances. 

Disturbances  of  respiration  are  of  either 
mechanical  or  functional  origin.  To  avoid 
any  possible  mechanical  source  of  obstruction 
during  narcosis,  careful  inspection  of  the 
oral  cavity  should  invariably  be  resorted  to 
before  beginning  the  anesthesia.  Artificial 
teeth,  removable  bridges,  chewing  gum,  chew- 
ing tobacco,  and  many  other  things  may  be 
looked  for  in  the  mouth.  Occasionally,  in  the 
early  stages  of  anesthesia,  inhibition  of 
respiration  is  caused  by  a  tonic  spasm  of 
the  muscles  of  the  tongue,  thus  forcing  this 
organ  against  the  soft  palate  and  the  pos- 
terior wall  of  the  pharynx.  The  same  phe- 
nomenon may  occur  during  profound  anes- 
thesia in  patients  in  the  recumbent  position. 
To  overcome  the  stenosis  of  the  larynx,  the 
mandible  should  be  thrown  forward  by  press- 
ing against  the  two  rami  posteriorly. 

The  typical  organic  impairments  of  res- 
piration are  known  as  apnea,  dyspnea,  and 
asphyxia.  -  I^e  difference  between  these  three 
forms  of  suffocation  rests  probably  with  the 
severity  of  the  disturbance  rather  than  with 
the  kind.  They  are  primarily  the  results  of 
the  greater  or  less  degree  of  paralysis  of  the 
respirator}-  centers.  The  supreme  remedy  is 
artificial  respiration.  As  far  as  medication 
is  concerned,  the  only  drug  that  has  proved 
of  value  is  strychnin  hypodermically  in  full 
doses. 

Nervous  disturbances  during  or  following 
anesthesia  are  mental  or  motor.  Physical 
excitement,  a  common  occurrrace  in  the  pre- 
liminary stages  of  anesthesia,  is  observed 
principally  in  hysteric  and  alcoholic  patients. 
Intense  muscular  action  combined  with  clonic 
or  tonic  spasms  frequently  results  in  an  in- 
creased pulse-rate,  with  more  or  less  cya- 
nosis and  sterterous  breathing.  If  the  his- 
tory Of  the  patient  to  be  anesthetized  should 
point  to  hysteria  or  alcoholism,  a  hypodermic 
injection  of  morphin  one-half  hour  before 
beginning  the  administration  will  materially 
lessen  the  period  of  excitement.  Occasionally 
we  meet  with  patients  who  will  awake  in 
an  apparently  normal  physical  condition,  but 
without  having  regained  absolute  control  of 
the  sensorium.  The  patient  remains  for 
some  minutes  in  a  sort  of  lethargic  sleep, 
which  at  times  may  reach  a  deep  comatose 


state.  Smelling  salti  held  to  the  nixUik. 
cold  water  dashed  in  the  face,  loud  taUdBg, 
or  shaking  will  arouse  the  patient  INs- 
turbances  of  the  motor  centers  result  is  mon 
or  leas  severe  spasms.  Hiccough  is  often  shd 
in  the  early  stages  of  inhalation.  Tremor  of  a 
single  group  of  muscles  or  of  the  entire  boAj 
is  noticed  more  or  less  frequently  after  the 
inhalation  of  small  quantities  of  the  anes- 
thetic. Similar  tremors,  as  a  result  of  in- 
dulging in  other  nanotics,  such  as  tea,  GofTec. 
or  tobacco,  are  noticed  in  those  who  an 
not  habitues  of  these  drugs.  These  mu«k 
c|uivers  are  usually  confined  to  the  farly 
stages  of  inhalation,  and  are  not  dangerous. 
Convulsions,  combined  with  clonic  or  tonie 
spasms,  occur  more  frequently  under  nitrooi 
oxid  anesthesia  than  under  other  narcotia. 
Tetanus — the  persistent  contraction  of  Tolnn 
tary  muscles — Is  frequently  seen  in  the  tariT 
stages  of  anesthesia;  less,  however,  whm 
chloroform  is  used. 

Typical  trismus,  viz,  tonic  spasm  of  tbf 
muscles  supplied  by  the  fifth  pair  of  nerm. 
especially  those  of  mastication,  is  often  vrt 
troubl«8omc  in  dental  anesthesia.  As  a  p»- 
caution,  a  suitable  mouth-prop  should  alwiys 
be  put  in  place  before  starting  the  adminis 
tration.  Severe  forms  of  tetanic  coD\-ulsioD. 
causing  the  bead  and  feet  to  bend  baekvnrd 
and  known  as  opisthotonos,  are  also  seeo  dur- 
ing the  early  stages  of  anesthesia.  All  tbese 
muscular  disturbances  rarely  require  treat- 
ment. Carefully  watching  the  patient,  so  as 
to  prevent  his  hurting  himself,  however,  is 
indicated. 

Regarding  the  poisonous  effects  of  mkub. 
the  author  states  that  as  there  is  no  tme 
antidote  of  that  alkaloid,  the  treatment  of  in 
poisonous  effects  must  be  purely  symptomatic. 
To  overcome  cerebral  anemia  amyl  nitrite  is 
recommended,  and  the  patient  should  be 
placed  in  the  recumbent  position  or  erta  in 
that  of  complete  inversicm.  Artificial  res- 
piration is  essential  in  severe  collapse.  Tht 
lighter  disturbances  may  be  treated  with 
strong  coffee  or  caffein  per  o«. 

For  the  purpose  of  readily  meeting  nwi- 
pected  effects  of  anesthetics,  every  pric- 
titioner  should  provide  himself  with  a  stock 
of  emergency  drugs,  consisting  of—Hypo- 
dermic tablets  of  strychnin  sulfate  gr.  1/30: 
hypodermic  tablets  of  nitroglycerio  gr.  I/IOO; 
amyl  nitrite  five-drop  pearls;  validol;  tro- 
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matie  spirits  of  ammoiiia!  campbOTated  oil; 
smelling  salts;  whiskey,  and  a  h7podemiie 
syringe  in  good  woricing  order. 

The  author  concludes  his  article  by  sound- 
ing a  note  of  warning  against  the  indiscrin)- 
inate  use  of  the  "new  and  harmless"  anes- 
thetics, and  recomarading  the  adoption  of 
local  anesthesia  in  dental  practice,  aa  being 
a  Bafe  and  effectire  means  of  combating  pain 
in  the  majority  of  cases  in  the  practice  of 
dental  surgery. 

IDeutatAe  Zahnarztliche  Wochcrudtrift,  Ber- 
lin, July  27,  1907.] 
A  CASE  OF  FOLLICULAR  CYST  OP  THE 

MANDIBLE.    Bt  Db.  Nbuuann. 

About  six  years  ago  the  patient — a  man 
aged  about  thirty — noticed  a  swelling  on  the 
left  side  of  the  mandible  to  which  at  first 
he  paid  but  little  attention,  as  it  caused 
bim  no  inoonTenlence  whatever.  However, 
as  the  tumefaction  persisted  it  was  lanced 
four  or  five  times,  in  order  to  cause  its  dis- 
appearance, if  at  all  possible. 

These  several  operations  having  failed  to 
bring  about  the  desired  results,  the  possibility 
of  the  tissue  disturbance  originating  in  an 
osteitis  was  considered,  and  another  opera- 
tion was  performed  in  order  to  expose  the 
mandible  for  the  purpose  of  thorough  exami- 
nation. The  result  of  this  intervention  was 
entirely  n^ative,  inasmuch  as  it  revealed 
notbing  of  an  abnormal  nature  in  the  man- 
dible proper. 

After  this  operation  a  fistula  appeared  in 
the  mirath,  and  through  it  copious  amounts 
of  pus  were  discharged.  At  this  time  the  pa- 
tient was  again  exunined,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  mandible  was  elevated,  that  the  left 
side  of  the  face  was  markedly  swollm,  and 
that  the  mucous  membrane,  likewise  swollen 
from  the  canine  to  the  first  molar,  was  mov- 
able and  of  polished  appearance,  and  upon 
pressure  gave  vent  to  a  considerable  amount 
of  pns.  All  the  teeth  were  sound  except  the 
canine^  which,  in  addition  to  having  a  small 
earions  eavityf  had  the  appearance  of  con- 
taining a  devitalized  pulp.  In  view  of  the 
painless  and  slow  progress  of  the  disease, 
the  absence  of  previous  acute  inflammation, 
the  elevation  of  the  mandible,  and  the  fluc- 
tuation of  the  swelling,  the  case  was  diag- 
nosed as  one  of  follicular  cyst.  The  cyst 
itself  had  no  doubt  developed  through  the 


irritation  induced  1^  the  decomposed  root- 
canal  ctmtents  of  the  canine. 

The  treatment  consisted  in  the  extraction 
of  the  canine,  the  root  of  which  was  found 
eroded,  as  is  frequently  the  case  with  roots 
that  have  been  bathed  in  pus  for  a  consider- 
able length  of  time.  After  the  extraction  the 
swelling  decreased,  and  this  eventually  disap- 
pearing, the  case  was  pronounced  cured. 

Two  years  afterward,  however,  a  bulging 
or  swelling  of  the  tissues  appeared  in  the 
region  of  the  first  molar,  presenting  the  same 
characteristics  as  the  one  previously  de- 
scribed, and  giving  rise  to  a  copious  discharge 
of  pus  when  subjected  to  pressure.  At  the 
desire  of  the  patient  the  tooth  was  extracted, 
but  to  the  disappointment  of  both  operator 
and  patient  the  swelling  did  not  subside. 
The  patient  wu  then  referred  to  Professor 
Fartsch,  who,  having  operated  twice  with  but 
temporary  good  results,  decided  as  a  measure 
of  last  resort  to  perform  a  radical  operation, 
removing  all  of  the  cyst  walls.  Since  then 
about  a  year  has  elapsed  without  the  patient 
being  further  inconvenienced. 

[Afnerjoan  Journal  of  Burgery,  New  York, 

September  1907.] 
ARTIFICIAL    INDUCTION    OF  PHAGO 

CYTOSIS    IN    THE    TREATMENT  OF 

INFECTION.  BY  E.  M. 

The  prevention  of  infection  is  still  the  most 
formidable  problem  with  which  surgery  must 
contend.  This  problem  was,  for  a  time,  at- 
tacked chiefly  by  devising  methods  to  remove 
or  kill  by  toxic  means  the  offending  source. 
The  results  of  these  efforts  are  known  to  all. 
The  ideal  antiseptic — that  is,  one  that  can 
be  applied  to  human  tissues  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  kill  the  germ  without  injuring 
the  host— is  still  to  be  discovered,  if  indeed 
it  ever  will  be. 

It  occurred  to  workers  in  this  field  that  per- 
haps the  problem  could  be  attacked  from  the 
opposite  direction,  namely,  by  attempting  to 
increase  the  powers  of  the  human  organism 
to  withstand  bacterial  infection.  Fortunately, 
much  work  had  already  been  done  to  give 
investigators  clues  to  the  methods  to  be  pur- 
sued. Indeed,  the  most  recent  efforts  to  ob- 
tain these  results  are  based  on  one  of  the 
earliest  theories  concerning  body  resistance — 
the  phagm^ic  theory  of  Metchnikoff.  This 
theory  is  too  familiar  to  require  description; 
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it  will  merely  be  necesaary  to  flay  that 
Metchnikoff  and  others  showed  that  in  the  re- 
action to  germ  invasion  certain  cells  of  the 
body  known  aa  phago<;ytes,  of  which  the 
white  corpuBcles  of  the  blood  are  the  pre- 
dominant element,  act  as  scavengers  of  tbe 
bacteria,  devouring  them  and  rendering  them 
innocuous.  An  obvious  conclusion  would 
therefore  be  to  artiflcially  increase  these 
phagocytes  so  that  the  chances  of  overcoming 
infection  could  be  correspondingly  augmented. 
We  know  of  many  substances  that  promote 
exudation  of  the  white  blood-eeUs  by  chemo- 
taxis;  for  example,  ordinary  salt  solntiiHi, 
aleuronat,  turpentine,  the  nucleins,  and 
normal  sera.  Mikulict  was  among  the  first 
to  suggest  the  use  of  one  of  these  substances 
as  a  proi^ylaotic  against  infection.  He  ad- 
vocated the  intraperitoneal  injeetion  of  nu- 
cleinie  acid  before  perfoiming  a  li^iarotcnny. 
Despite  the  weight  of  his  authority  and  his 
apparently  favorable  reports,  the  sn^gestton 
has  never  been  met  with  mueh  enthusiasm. 

Attention  is  again  attracted  to  this  form 
of  procedure  by  the  recent  reports  of  Petit 
[Medical  Record,  June  22,  1907),  and  Chante- 
messe  (Paris  letter,  Britith  Medical  /ournoi, 
June  22,  1907).  Petit  relates  a  large  series 
of  eases  in  which  sterilized  horse  serum  wan 
used  for  the  purpoee  of  inducing  leucocytosis 
both  to  prevent  and  to  cure  infection.  He 
found  experimentally  that  this  medium  pro- 
duced the  moat  active  leucocytosis,  and  was 
le»3  toxic  to  man  than  any  other  phagocytic 
excitant.  In  the  abdomen  it  is  injected  in 
doses  of  30  ccm.  Qauze  soaked  in  the  serum 
is  used  ns  a  dressing  in  the  interior  of  the 
uterus  or  for  ordinary  wounds.  Petit  asserts 
that  bums  heal  more  rapidly  under  such  a 
dressing  than  under  any  other  form.  Chante- 
niesse  reports  the  use  of  subcutaneous  injec- 
tions of  sodium  nucleate  as  a  prophylactic 
and  as  a  means  of  treatment  for  peritonitis, 
and  relates  cases  of  typhoid  perforations  that 
appear  to  have  been  favorably  influenced  by 
this  procedure. 

{Schiceizeriache  Yierteljahrsschrift  fUr  Zahn- 

heilJiunde,  Zurich,  1907,  No.  3.] 
lOTHION.    Bt  Db.  H.  Allaexs,  Airrwiap, 
Belgium. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  article  on 
iolhion  by  Prof.  Dr.  von  Afetniz  about  a  year 
ngo,  Dr.  Allaeys  has  been  successfully  using 


this  compound  in  the  practice  of  dental 
surgery.  lotbioQ  is  an  ether  of  faTdriodic 
ucid,  containing  about  80  per  cenu  of  Axed, 
chemically  pure  iodin.  It  is  a  yeHovish, 
oleaginous  liquid  whose  apeciflc  weight  is  £.4 
to  2.5.  It  is  soluble  in  75  to  80  parti  of 
v.-ater;  in  20  of  glycerin,  and -in  2  of  otin 
oil,  and  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chlorofona. 
etc.,  in  all  proportions. '  it  can  be  ineorp»- 
rated  in  ointments  up  to  60  per  cent,  in 
anhydrous  lanolin  and  in  yellow  vmaetin  Bp 
to  SO  per  cent.,  and  in  a  mixture  of  tahy- 
drous  lanolin  and  yellow  vaaelin  np  to  40 
per  cent.  lotUon  is  readily  saponified  sad 
absorbed  by  the  skin.  An  hour  after  the  tp- 
plication  of  the  compound  on  tbe  skin, 
iodin  appears  in  the  urine  and  saliva. 

Its  use  in  general  therapeutics  is  prisci- 
pally  as  a  substitute  for  tbe  iodida,  elp^ 
cially  potassium  iodid,  inasmuch  as  iU  ap- 
plication on  the  skin  is  followed  by  tbe  tb- 
sorption  of  00  per  cent,  of  the  qoantitT 
nibbed  <m,  and  further,  because,  although  be- 
coming rapidly  diffused  in  tbe  tissua,  it 
does  not  give  rise  to  any  of  the  digestive  dis- 
turbances which  as  a  general  rule  are  caueil 
by  the  administration  of  potassium  iodii 
In  dental  surgery  it  is  used  almost  eiehi- 
sively  as  a  counter-irritant,  either  in  full 
strength  or  in  25  per  cent,  solution  in  oltn 
oil. 

[Trans.  Odontologioal  Socieijf  of  Ot.  Britmn, 

London,  June  1907.] 
AN    INVERTED    MANDIBULAR  THIRD 

MOLAR.    By  Montaqu  T.  Hofsox. 

The  case  reported  by  the  author  vu  tJut 
of  a  man,  aged  forty-eight  years,  who  ctoe 
under  his  care  at  the  dental  departiaent  oi 
Guy's  Hospital.  For  about  a  year  be  had 
suffered  fnHn  intermittent  attadcs  of  nea- 
ralgia  involving  the  ri^t  side  of  the  face. 
These  ^mptoms,  however,  had  never  been  of 
a  severe  character.  Twice  during  tbe  .vear 
he  had  had  a  swollen  face,  the  situatios  iA 
the  swelling  being  in  the  molar  r^on  of  tbe 
mandible,  for  the  relief  of  which  he  had  sob- 
mitted  to  the  extraction  of  the  aenmd  bicus- 
pid and  seoond  molar.  His  immediate  trouble 
was  the  continuation  of  the  neuralgia  lad 
the  presence  of  a  sinus  which  disebaiged  into 
his  mouth. 

Upon  examinatirai  it  was  found  that  then 
was  no  apparent  swelling  exteraally  or  uj 
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restriction  in  the  free  movement  of  the  man- 
(lible.  There  were  no  teeth  present  distal  to 
the  first  premolar,  the  first  molar  having 
been  extracted  at  an  early  age.  In  the  buc- 
cal sulcus,  slightly  in  front  of  the  granulat- 
ing socket  of  the  second  molar,  there  was  a 
small  sinus  from  which  a  little  pus  could 
be  made  to  exude  on  pressure.  A  fine  probe 
introduced  into  the  sinus  showed  its  direc- 
tion to  be  downward  and  inward,  and  ita 
loigth  about  half  an  inch;  no  bare  bone  or 
tooth  tissue,  however,  were  encountered.  A 
radio^aph  of  the  patient's  face  was  taLeo, 
and  showed  a  blurred  spot  which  it  wab 
thought  indicated  a  patch  of  dead  bone. 
Under  gas  anesthesia  the  sinus  was  slit  up 
and  the  r^on  explored  with  an  elevator,  but 
nothing  was  found.  The  wound  was  packed 
with  game  and  (duuiged  dally  for  a  week, 
at  the  end  of  which  time,  upon  removing  the 
dressing,  a  third  molar  could  be  plainly  seea 
at  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  occupying  an 
inverted  position  with  its  crown  downward. 
The  removal  of  the  tooth  was  effected  with 
an  elevator,  and  since  then  the  patient  has 
experienced  no  further  trouble. 

iArckirea   rfe   Btomatologie,   Paris,  August 
1907.] 

CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF 
SYPHILITIC  FACIAL  NEURALGIA.  Bt 
Db.  G.  Ravaud,  Pabis,  France. 
Although  trifacial  neural^a  is  a  disturb- 
ance of  frequent  occurrence,  in  the  majority 
of  cases  the  practitioner  is  at  a  loss  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  disease.  It  is  not  rarely, 
however,  that  the  disease  can  be  traced  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  to  a  syphilitic  infection, 
and  it  becomes  a  matter  of  great  importance 
not  to  disr^rd  this  possible  eti<dogie  fiictor, 
for  if  such  be  the  cause  of  the  disease  a 
course  of  specific  treatment  will,  in  all  cases, 
bring  about  a  cure.  Syphilitic  trifacial  neu- 
ralgia may  appear  at  any  stage  of  the  dis- 
en  ST,  namely,  during  the  second  or  third 
period,  or  ooneomitantly  with  any  of  the 
paraayphilitio  manifestations,  tabes  dorsa- 
lis  in  particular.  The  pathologic  anatomy  of 
neuralgia  occurring  in  the  course  of  the  sec- 
ondary manifestations  remains  as  yet  to  be 
worked  out,  although  it  may  be  surmised,  as 
pointed  out  by  Widat,  Milian,  and  Crouzon, 
that  the  lymphocytosis  and  hyper-tension  of 
the  eephalo-rhaehidian  fluid  is  responsible. 


not  alone  for  the  presence  of  dynamic  dis- 
orders, but  also  for  the  production  of  true 
lesions  in  the  affected  nerve.  Syphilitic  neu- 
ralgia during  the  development  of  the  tertiary 
manifestations  is  due  to  certain  pathologic 
lesions  at  the  present  time  well  understood, 
such  as  gummatous  osteitis,  meningitis  at 
the  base  of  the  encephalon,  earning  irritation 
of  the  trifacial  nerve  by  compression,  and 
gummatous  neuritis,  possibly  with  complete 
destruction  of  the  nerve  fibers.  In  the  facial 
neuralgia  of  sufferers  from  locomotor  ataxia, 
the  lesions  are  situated  in  the  spinal  cord, 
in  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  the  Gasserian 
ganglion. 

The  author,  after  an  exhaustive  series  of 
observations,  is  enabled  to  state  that  the 
specific  form  of  facial  neuralgia  can  be 
clinically  differentiated  from  the  ordinary 
form.  When  it  occurs  during  the  second 
period  it  is  as  a  rule  partial,  involving  prin- 
cipally the  infraorbital  branch.  The  occur- 
rence of  the  paroxysms  at  night  and  the  pres- 
ence of  objective  disturbances  of  sensitivity, 
such  as  hypo-algesia  or  anesthesia  (showing 
destruction  of  nerve  fibers  through  gumma- 
tous neuritis),  are  pathognomonic  of  syphi- 
litic neuralgia.  In  addition  paralysis  of  any 
of  the  cranial  nerves,  the  seventh  and  motor 
oculi  in  particular,  in  the  presence  of  facial 
neuralgia,  should  be  considered  as  an  indica- 
tion of  the  syphilitic  origin  of  the  disease. 
In  the  third  period  the  neuralgic  disorders 
assume  the  form  of  a  persistent  cephalalgia 
which,  originating  at  the  supraorbital  ridge, 
radiates  toward  the  neck  and  sphial  column. 
Here,  again,  sensitivity  is  affected  and  the 
nasal  reflex  abolished,  while  trophic  dis- 
turbances and  paralysis  of  the  motor  root 
are  not  rare, 

[Archives  de  Btomatologie,   Paris,  August 
1907.] 

ON  THE  ACTION  OF  IRON  PREPARA- 
TIONS UPON  THE  TEETH.    Br  De. 

MOBQENBTEBW. 

According  to  the  author's  investigations  it 
may  be  said,  in  a  general  way,  that  almost . 
all  preparations  containing  iron  exereise  an 
injurious  action  upon  the  teeth.  Those  caus- 
ing most  marked  erosion  are  the  iodids  and 
chlorids,  and  preparations  containing  them; 
while  the  albuminates  and  the  manganates 
are  practically  innocuous. 
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[Xrfi  Odontologia,  Madrid,  September  1907.] 
DEXTAL.  CARIES  DURING  PREGNANCY. 
Bv  Dr.  E.  Auwers. 

Dental  caries  occurring  during  pregnancy, 
or  otherwise,  may  be  due  to  a  combination 
of  syetemic  and  local  factors  or  simply  to 
local  causes.  A  prc^ant  woman  is  tempo- 
rarily chlorotic  and  her  mucous  membranes 
weaker — that  of  the  mouth  in  particular  be- 
ing less  resistant  and  bleeding  upon  the 
slightest  stimulation — and  she  unconsciously 
fails  to  care  for  her  teeth  as  frequently  as 
circumstances  may  demand.  Consequently 
sttlivary  deposits  become  more  abundant,  food 
debris  accumuiaites  in  the  interproximal 
spaces,  and  undergoing  fermentation  gives 
rise  not  only  to  caries,  but  likewise  to  thai 
form  of  inflammation  of  the  oral  mucous 
membrane  which  has  been  designated  by  tlie 
term  atomatitis  of  pregnancy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  dis- 
orders caused  b_y  a  faulty  metabolism,  par- 
ticularly during  the  first  months  of  gesta- 
tion, often  results  in  the  secretion  of  an  oral 
fluid  of  a  high  percentage  of  acidity,  which, 
acting  upon  the  enamel  of  the  teeth,  causes 
fissures  and  imperfections  in  the  hard-tissue 
covering,  and  this,  of  course,  renders  the 
teeth  extremely  liable  to  the  action  of  ca- 
riea  producing  organisms.  The  prophylactic 
treatment  should  consist  in  carefully  scal- 
ing and  polishing  the  teeth  at  regular  inter- 
vals, and  also  in  the  use  of  alkaline  mouth- 
washes or  tooth-powders. 

Regarding  the  oft-discussed  question  of 
performing  dental  extractions  during  gesta- 
tion, the  author  argues  that  such  operations 
should  be  postponed  until  after  delivery,  par- 
ticularly if  the  subject  be  of  a  highly  sensi- 
tive temperament,  and  if  her  clinical  history 
should  include  instances  of  abortion  acci- 
dental or  spontaneous. 

[La  Odontologia,  Madrid,  September  I007.J 
THE  PRESENCE  OF  TEETH  AT  BIRTH. 

Bt  Db.  Joaquin  Puio  Obiola,  Madrid, 

Spain. 

The  author  describes  the  ease  of  an  infant 
physiologically  below  par,  pale  and  emaci- 
ated, with  triangular-shaped  face,  but  with 
the  fontanels  almost  completely  ossified.  The 
last  phenomenon  is  in  this  connection  of 


more  than  passing  significance,  as  it  shim 
that  the  processes  of  calcification  were  un- 
usually active  prenatally,  and  aecoiutE.  to 
some  extent,  for  the  presence  of  eight  \emtt 
teeth  at  birth.  In  addition  to  the  ei^t 
teeth  fully  erupted — the  four  incisors,  \m 
canines,  and  two  first  molai? — the  presence 
of  a  bulging  on  each  side  of  the  jaw,  at  the 
point  of  eruption  of  the  second  molars,  w 
ample  evidence  that  the  latter  teeth  would 
soon  appear  through  the  gum. 

The  clinical  history  of  the  family  was  gaai. 
there  being  two  other  children  in  the  familr 
in  almost  perfect  health.  However,  tke 
mother  reports  having  suffered  severe  nieiiUl 
shock  during  the  later  period  of  pregniMT, 
through  having  been  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
explosion  of  terrific  magnitude. 

The  pointed  canines  were  extracted,  as  thcj 
interfered  with  the  feeding  process,  bat  the 
child  died  on  the  seventh  day,  ptacticaltr 
from  star\'ation  due  to  his  inability  hi  »■ 
similate  nourishment. 

[QiMTtertj/   Circular    (Ash),   London,  June 
1907.] 

COMPOSITION  OF  PLATIXOID. 

The  current  issue  of  Ash's  Quartcr/y  Cir- 

ctilitr  gives  the  composition  of  platinind  v 
fallows : 

"Copper,  60  part* 

Nickel,  14  " 

Zinc,  24  " 

Tungsten,  2  ' 

100  " 
— fliom. 

"We  lately  had  a  piece  of  American  plati- 
noid analyzed,  and  here  is  the  report; 


"Copper, 

60.50 

Nickel. 

15.97 

Zinc, 

23.00 

Lead, 

.12 

Iron, 

.36 

Cadmium, 

.02 

Loss, 

.04 

100.00 

"The  analysts  add:  The  sample  conuios 
no  trace  of  platinum,  gold,  or  silver.— C.  i- 
S.  &  Co.*** 

*  Note  by  the  publishers  of  the  Qvarterig 
Circular. 
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Soap  as  an  Antiseptic— As  the  result  of 
a  series  of  iDveatigations,  Professor  Rodet 
concludes  that  common  aoap,  apart  from  its 
value  as  a  cleansing  agent,  is  an  antiseptic 
not  to  be  disregarded. — Exchange. 

Protection  of  Porcelain  During  Solder- 

Ing. — Cover  the  poroelain  with  thin  asbestos 
paper  saturated  with  the  investment  mix- 
ture, catching  the  free  ends  in  the  investment 
proper;  this  will  protect  the  crowns  from 
the  direct  action  of  the  flame  throughout  the 
operation. — Dental  Office  and  Laboratorjf, 

Putrescent  Pulp«.-^n  opening  up  a 
pulx>-chambeT  in  which  there  is  a  putrescent 
pulp  giving  out  a  most  offensive  odor,  dip 
your  broach  in  oU  of  turpentine  and  insert 
it  in  the  canal;  the  odor  will  change  almoat 
instantly,  most  agreeably  to  both  yourself 
and  patient. — J.  E.  McDokald,  Dominion 
Dental  Journal. 

Gold  FilllnKs  In  Children's  Teeth  Made 
Basy. — In  the  anterior  teeth  remove  the  de- 
cay only;  place  in  the  cavity  a  little  cement, 
and  with  a  hot,  flat  burnisher  press  into  the 
cement  Watts'  crystal  gold,  holding  it  in 
place  for  one  or  two  minutes.  Wait  ten 
minutes  and  finish  with  carborundum  strips. 
— Levi  C.  Tatlob,  Items  of  Interest. 

Amalgam  Manipulation— Experimenters 
have  found  that  by  taking  one  standard  make 
of  alloy  and  adding  various  quantities  of  mer- 
curj",  all  showing  a  surplusage,  each  of  such 
test  fillings  showed  a  varying  change  of  form, 
one  way  or  the  other;  and  on  investigating 
the  reasons  for  this  difference,  they  have 
come  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  it  was 
the  difTerent  ratios  of  mercury  used  which 
caused  the  variable  change  in  the  filling  after 
it  had  been  put  in  place.  They  found,  when 
only  a  sufficient  amount  of  mercury  needed 
to  make  a  homogeneous  mass  was  used,  that 
the  filling,  when  placed  in  the  cavity  and 
properly  burnished  or  malleted — I  care  not 
which,  so  that  force  enough  be  used  to  make 
perfect  joints  and  proper  condensation — was 
not  subject  to  any  change,  and  the  results 
in  every  case  were  the  same. — Edwabd  Bum- 
OABDNEB,  Western  Dental  Journal. 

VOL.  XUX. — 80 


Salivation. — A  good  remedy,  according  to 
Burnett  (Medical  Summary),  is  as  follows: 

9 — Potassium  chloratis, 

CSiloralis' bydraatis,  aa  gr.  xxx; 
Phenolis  liquef acti,  gtt.  xxx. ; 
Aqufe,  q.  s.  ad  S^iij.  M. 

Sig. — Use  as  a  mouth-wash, — Monthly 
Ci/filopedia  of  Pract.  Medicine. 

The  Preparation  of  Cavities— In  the 

preparation  of  a  cavity  omit  the  rubber  dam 
and  emplc^  a  stream  of  tepid  water  to 
cleanse  tite  field  of  operation.  If  the  dam  be 
used,  the  foul,  infectious  contents  of  the  cav- 
ity are  evaporated  by  the  blasts  of  air  em- 
ployed, and  puff  out,  contaminating  the  air 
breathed  by  patient  and  operator.  Avoid  the 
dam  and  dust-blowincr  wherever  not  essential 
to  correct  work. — W.  C.  Cowan,  Dental  Di- 
gest. 

Amalgam  in  Posterior  Teeth.— A  well- 
inserted  and  carefully  lined  amalgam  filling 
in  the  posterior  teeth  is  not  an  uncertain  fill- 
ing. When  finished  with  the  same  care  that 
should  be  given  to  a  gold  filling  or  inlay  it 
is  not  unsightly,  as  it  can  be  kept  clean, 
which  is  impossible  with  a  badly  finished  fill- 
ing, and  upon  this  condition  depends  the 
durability  of  the  work. — John  A.  Schiodt, 
Items  of  Interest. 

An  Effective  Ligature. — In  cases  where 
the  clamp  is  objectionable  for  the  retention 
of  the  rubber  dam,  and  where  the  ordinary 
floss  is  not  suflSciently  bulky  to  prevent  the 
rubber  from  drawing  over  it,  a  moat  admir- 
able method  of  using  the  ligature  is  to  first 
pass  the  floss  through  two  pieces  of  rubber 
tubing,  one  piece  for  the  buccal  and  one  for 
the  lingual  side  of  the  tooth.  This  is  much 
to  be  preferred  to  stringing  beads  on  the  liga- 
ture, or  using  other  means  of  holding  the 
rubber  dam.  The  tubing  should  be  the  small- 
est size  sold  at  the  rubber  stores,  the  kind 
used  for  slipping  over  the  bows  of  spectacles 
where  they  rMt  on  the  ears.  To  insure 
against  leakage,  drop  a  little  sandarac  var- 
nish between  the  tubing  and  the  enamel  on 
the  buccal  and  lingual  sides. — ^E.  M.  S.  Feb- 
NANDBZ,  Dental  Review. 
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Sharpening  Files. — In  an  electrolytic 
method  of  sharpening  filea,  the  tool  is  con- 
nected with  the  positive  pole  of  a  battery  of 
12  Bunsen  cells,  and  placed  in  a  bath  of  40 
parts  sulfuric  acid  in  1000  of  water.  The 
negative  electrode  is  a  spiral  of  copper  wire 
encircling  the  file  without  touching  it.  The 
process  requires  ten  minutes,  when  the  reno- 
vated files  will  be  found  as  satisfactory  as 
when  first  made. — Scientific  Miscellany. 

Burnishing  a  Gold  Plate  to  a  Tooth.— 

When  burnishing  a  piece  of  gold  to  a  lingual 
or  other  aspect  of  a  tooth,  a  good  praetice  is 
to  place  a  piece  of  silk  ribbon  over  the  gold, 
and  carry  the  ribbon  around  the  tooth  so  as 
to  have  both  ends  meet  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  hold  them  firmly  with  the  fingers,  thereby 
holding  the  gold  plate  in  place.  Under  this 
silk  the  gold  may  be  burnished  with  very 
little  trouble.— E.  M.  S.  Fernandez,  Dental 
Revimc. 

Repairing  Gold  Fillings. — My  observa- 
tions have  led  me  to  place  a  great  deal  of 
faith  in  amalgam  used  in  the  patching  of 
gold  fillings  which  have  failed,  either  at  the 
cervical  margin  or,  as  usual,  at  the  approxi- 
mal  mar^.  There  is  a  peculiar  acUon  be- 
tween gold  and  amalgam  that  renders  amal- 
gam partioularly  useful  as  a  patch  alongside 
of  the  gold,  and  I  believe  the  same  holds  true 
of  tin,  and  for  the  same  reason,  that  there  is  . 
a  certain  electro-chemical  action  between  the 
base  metals  of  the  amalgam  or  the  tin  and 
the  gold  filling.- W.  V-B.  Ahes,  Dental  Re- 
vieio. 

The  Use  of  Flexible  Rubber  In  the 
Retention  of  Artificial  Dentures.— This 
method  is  especially  applicable  to  dentures 
which,  owing  to  the  extreme  flatness  and 
hardness  of  the  tissues,  will  not  stay  in  place. 

The  process  of  attachment  of  the  flexible 
strip  is  as  follows:  The  denture,  either  up- 
per or  lower,  is  made  and  vulcanized  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  the  edges  o{  the  plate 
trimmed  so  as  to  give  free  play  to  the  mus- 
cles when  the  mouth  is  opened  or  closed,  al- 
lowing, in  the  case  of  the  lower,  for  the  free 
movement  of  the  tongue.  Then  a  ledge  one- 
eighth  inch  or  slig^iUy  less  in  width  is  cut 
with  a  fissure  bur  to  the  depth  of  the  thick- 
ness of  the  flexible  rubber  to  be  used.  This 
ledge  or  groove  is  made  completely  around 
the  rim  or  edge  of  the  plate  on  the  side  next 
to  the  gums  and  across  the  posterior  edge 
of  the  plate,  so  that  it  is  continuous  around 
the  whole  plate. 

The  bottom  of  this  ledge  or  groove  is  painted 


or  coated  with  a  solution  of  base-plate  rubber 
in  chloroform,  and  allowed  to  dry.  Then  cut 
a  strip  of  Doberty's  flexible  or  palate  rub- 
ber, three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  or  eligfattj 
more  in  width,  place  it  carefully  in  this  ledge, 
and  pat  it  down  tightly  and  smoothly  with  a 
spatula,  the  fingers,  or  other  iDBtnunoit, 
leaving  the  flexible  rubber  projecting  b^ond 
the  edge  of  the  plate.  The  ends  of  the  piece 
or  pieces  of  flexible  rubber  are  thonn^l? 
united  by  means  of  a  warm  spatula,  so  that 
a  continuous  band  or  piece  is  formed  around 
the  plate. 

The  whole  is  then  invested  in  plaster  u 
the  flask  and  re-vulcanized,  after  which  any 
necessary  trimming  and  polishing  may  be 
done. — Newell  H.  Gbote,  Dental  Summaijf, 

Simple  Method  of  Maldng  a  Gold  Inlty. 

— Force  a  small  piece  of  warm  modeling  com- 
pound into  the  prepared  cavity;  chill,  remorc, 
and  place  the  compound  in  the  swaging  de- 
vice. Take  pure  gold  'So.  38  gage  and  sngt 
it  with  the  aid  of  spunk  over  the  modeli^ 
compound  impression.  Take  the  swaged  nur 
trix  and  place  it  in  the  cavity;  with  a  biuI] 
piece  of  spunk  and  a  burnisher,  burnish  to 
perfection.  Warm  the  piece  of  modeling  com- 
pound, place  it  in  the  matrix  while  in  place 
in  the  cavity,  and  have  the  patient  bite  « 
it.  Trim  the  compound  to  occlusion,  then 
chill  and  remove  it.  Place  the  matrix  aid 
compound  baek  in  the  swager,  and  swage  the 
top  part  of  the  inlay.  Remove  the  entiic 
piece  from  tiie  swago",  and  out  a  vent  in  tbe 
matrix  through  which  solder  is  to  be  flowed. 
Remove  the  matrix,  chalk  it  thorou^lj, 
place  the  two  pieces  t<^;ether,  solder  practi- 
cally full,  finish,  and  set. — Bxaj,Y  V.  Bucx 
ETT,  Western  Denial  Journal. 

A  Few  Ideas  on  Taldng  the  Bite.— THaJ 
plates  should  he  made  to  conform  to  the  caaU. 
These  may  be  molded  over  the  casts  with  the 
fingers  by  softening  some  impmssion  com- 
pound, or  other  trial-pUte  material,  or,  is 
short,  any  matwial  which  will  not  be  too 
thick  and  at  the  same  time  will  retain  iu 
rigidify  in  the  mouth.  I  find  that  componni 
as  it  is  commonly  called,  answers  my  purpoae 
admirably.  It  is  easily  and  readily  molded 
over  the  casts,  and  is  rigid  enough  ui  the 
mouth  to  retain  its  position.  From  this  ma- 
terial, then,  a  trial  plate  is  molded  over  eadi 
cast,  and  this  should  be  removed  and 
trimmed  with  a  pair  of  shears  ( metal 
shears  answer  best)  oefore  the  material 
has  set  completely.  Replace  them  upon 
the  casts  and  re-mold  th«n  again  to  piac^ 
softening  a  little  if  neeesaaiy.    When  the 
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trial  plates  are  perfectly  fitted  to  the  casts 
th^  ^oald  be  carefully  tximnied  along  the 
margini  with  a  file  and  then  sand-papered,  so 
as  to  render  them  comfottidile  when  placed 
in  the  month,  for  the  reason  that  a  "first  im- 
pre«ion"  on  the  insertion  of  tiiese  trial  pUtes 
may  have  a  wonderful  effect  upon  the  patient 
— nnigh-mai^gined  trial  plates  may  create  in 
the  patient's  mind  the  idea  of  misfit^  etc. 
When  these  trial  plates  will  go  on  and  come 
off  the  casts  readily  they  are  then  ready  for 
the  wax  rims.  An  ideal  bial  plate  must  be 
firm  and  rigid  enough  in  the  mouth  to  endure 
the  necessary  pressure  to  secuve  the  "bite." — 
W.  Nklson,  Dental  Record. 

A  Method  of  IMvlding  Plaster  Impres- 
sions before  Removal  from  the  Mouth. — 

The  method  is  especially  suited  for  divid- 
ing plaster  impressions  of  the  mandible  in 
those  esses  where  the  posterior  tooth  has  con- 
siderably tilted  forward,  locking  the  impres- 
sion. The  method  consists  of  tying  a  wire 
ligature  around  each  tooth,  leaving  a  long 
end  to  each  ligature,  bringing  these  over  the 
tops  of  the  teeth  and  tying  them  together 
across  the  space.  A  piece  of  tin  foil  is  then 
hung  from  this  ligature,  and  the  plaster  im- 
pression taken  with  this  in  aitu.  This  causes 
the  plaster  impression  to  break  easily  into 
two  portions  when  it  comes  to  be  removed, 
being  nearly  divided  by  the  septum  of  tin 
foil. — C.  E.  Combe,  British  Dental  Journal. 

Amputation  of  Dead  Roots  of  Molars 
in  the  Preparation  of  Bridge  Abutments. 

— I.et  us  suppose  the  bicuspid  teeth  and  the 
second  and  third  molars  on  one  side  of  the 
maxilla  have  been  extracted,  but  that  the 
first  molar  is  still  in  position,  with  the  pala- 
tal root  badly  necrosed,  and  the  vitality  of 
the  pericementum  completely  destroyed  ow- 
ing to  suppurative  inflammation.  In  addition, 
reeorption  of  the  alveolus  having  been  very 
pronounced,  there  is  no  longer  any  attach- 
ment to  the  surrounding  tissue;  in  other 
words,  the  root  is  absolutely  dead.  Are  we 
justified  in  extracting  such  a  tooth  T 

In  the  case  cited  the  entire  palatal  root 
should  be  amputated,  for  we  cannot  hope  to 
correct  such  a  pathological  condition  by 
medicinal  treatment  alone;  and  when  this  is 
accomplished  suppuration  will  .invariably 
cease  almost  immediately,  and  the  remaining 
roots  will  become  firm  in  their  sockets,  re- 
tain the  tooth  rigidly  in  the  process,  and  re- 
gain a  usefulness  that  is  nothing  short  of 
miraculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  patient.  What 
a  fatal  mistake  it  would  have  been  to  hare 
removed  such  a  tooth,  for  when  the  overhangs 


ing  waUs  are  trimmed  down  so  as  to  parallel 
the  remaining  roots,  you  will  have  a  posterior 
support  for  your  bridges  that  will  give  very 
gratifying  results.— FaanK  E.  LooAn,  Dental 
Begieter. 

Preparatory  Work  In  Artificial  Den- 
tures.— I  have  found  it  a  Taluable  help  in 
mounting  plain  teeth  when  th^  are  in  po- 
sition on  the  cast  before  the.  final  waxing  up 
is  given,  to  place  plaster  of  Paris  on  the 
labial,  buccal,  and  masticating  surfaces  of 
the  teeth,  and  witji  the  point  of  a  knife  or 
spatula  press  it  between  them,  care  being 
used  to  keep  it  away  frtnn  the  necks.  It 
serves  the  three-fold  purpose  of  preventing 
teetib  changing  position  when  the  final  wax- 
ing up  is  given,  it  keeps  the  rubber  from  be- 
tween the  teeth,  and  prevents  them  from 
loosening  in  the  flask  when  the  wax  is  re- 
moved and  the  case  packed. — J.  F.  Knapp, 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 

When  Shall  We  DeviUlize  the  Pulps  of 
Teeth  to  i»e  Crowned? — If  the  preparation 
of  a  tooth  can  be  accomplished  without  any 
undue  mechanical  irritation  or  discomfort  to 
the  patient,  the  proposed  bridge  not  being  an 
extensive  one,  I  believe  in  preserving  the  vi- 
tality of  the  pulp;  but  when  the  piece  is  ex- 
tensive, and  I  feel  that  there  is  the  slightest 
possibility  of  any  pathological  disturbance 
resulting  in  the  future,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
resort  to  a  preventive  procedure  in  every  in- 
stance, and  so  devitalize.  To  accomplish 
this  I  prefer  the  use  of  cocain  to  arsenic,  for 
I  believe  the  latter  is  responsible  many  times 
for  the  inflammatory  conditions  -that  develop 
later,  and  which  may  terminate  in  peridental 
or  alveolar  disease. — Frank  B.  Logaw,  Den- 
tal Register. 

Failure  Resulting  Through  Anchoring  a 
Bridge  In  a  QoU  or  Amalgam  Filling  at 
Each  End. — A  number  of  failures  in  hridge 
work  have  resulted  where  the  operator  aimed 
to  make  a  permanent  piece  of  work  by  anchor- 
ing the  adjoining  teeth  by  means  of  either 
gold  or  amalgam  fillings  or  gold  inlays.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  such  work  is  unsuc- 
cessful, considering  that  the  principle  is  en- 
tirely at  variance  with  the  results  desired. 
It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  an  approximo- 
occlusal  cavity  of  fairly  good  proportions  can 
support  the  strain  of  mastication  that  is  ex- 
erted on  two  or  even  on  one  additional  tooth, 
wtien  experience  teaches  us  that  fillings  in 
similar  positions  and  of  like  dimensions  fre- 
quently break  down  through  the  force  exerted 
upon  them.   For  in  the  molar  region,  as  you 
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are  all  veil  aware,  there  is  a  strain  of  from 
70  to  250  pounds  per  individual  tooth. 
Furthermore,  by  virtue  of  the  elasticity  of 
the  alveolar  process  and  the  joint  peculiar  to 
the  natural  tooth,  there  is  always  a  certain 
amount  of  movement  to  he  overcome,  and  the 
security  this  mode  of  attachment  offers  is, 
as  a  rule,  far  from  sufiBcient;  either  the  fill- 
ing becomes  loosened  or  the  bar  heoomes  de- 
tached. None  of  us  would  think  of  filling 
two  opp<»iiig  approximal  cavities  in  adjoin- 
ing permanent  teeth  with  one  filling  and  ex- 
pect a  successful  operation,  yet  the  principle 
is  identical.  This  class  of  work  ia  not  prac- 
ticable, and  seldom  permissible,  and  cannot 
be  expected  to  be  successful,  excepting  in  a 
case  where  the  occlusion  is  very  slight  or 
wanting. — Fbahk  E.  Looan,  Dental  Reffiater. 

Cases  in  Which  Oold  Inlays  an  Par- 
ticnlarly  Indicated.— The  placws  in  which 
gold  inlays  are  preferable  to  procelain  ones 
are  in  the  posterior  teeth  where  lai^ge  resto- 
rations are  to  be  made,  e^eeially  tiiose  in- 
cluding tiie  roorsal  surfaces  where  oednsioa 
is  an  important  factor,  for  you  cannot  make 
as  perfect  an  occlusion  with  porcelain  as 
with  gold  by  the  methods  of  gold  inlays 
which  have  been  devised.  You  cannot  with 
porcelain  make,  primarily,  as  good  an  oc- 
clusion, and  secondly,  having  failed  in  either 
case,  you  can  perfect  your  occlusal  surfaces 
better  if  you  are  dealing  with  a  gold  inlay 
than  you  could  with  a  porcelain  inlay.  Oc- 
clusion is  a  very  important  matter,  and  iSaai 
is  one  instance  in  which  the  gold  inlay  is 
preferable  to  a  porcelain  inlay. — R.  Otto- 
LEKQUi,  Items  of  Interest. 

The  Relation  of  Art  and  Science  in 
Dentistry. — No  dentist  need  settle  down 
with  the  regret  that  hia  opportunities  were 
limited  when  he  entered  the  profession. 
Scientific  study  and  research  are  within  the 
reach  of  everyone  who  has  the  ability  to  be- 
come a  dentist.  Finally,  every  dentist  must 
be  something  of  a  scientist  in  order  to  read 
and  comprehend  the  foremost  writers  of  den- 
tal literature,  to  say  nothing  of  appropriat- 
ing their  ideas.  He  can  well  afl'ord  to  take 
time  for  this,  for  the  error  that  science  is 
impractical  and  unremunerative  is  being  dis- 
pelled. It  arose,  no  doubt,  from  the  concep- 
tion of  the  study  of  science  for  its  own  sake, 
which  in  a  profession  like  that  of  dentistry 
might  yield  small,  if  any,  returns;  but  when 
pursued  with  a  true  understanding  of  its 
relation  to  the  art  which  it  supports,  it  may 
be  in  the  highest  degree  practical  and  re- 
munerative.  If  a  worthy  interest  in  his  pro- 


fession would  lead  him  to  aim  hi^er  thu 
personal  proficiency  and  business  returns,  he 
may  be  stimulated  by  the  fact  that  the  histm 
of  discoveries  and  invmtions  show  thst  th^ 
are  rarely  made  and  perfected  by  snr  one 
person.  It  is  the  small  contributions  of  the 
many  that  result  in  a  great  achievement 
Lavoisier,  whose  name  will  ever  be  told  ia 
the  history  of  chemistry,  made  no  discoveries 
in  the  science,  but  gave  new  explanati<Hu 
and  methods  of  attainment  concerning  the 
products  of  others.  The  science  had  rescked 
the  advancement  of  his  day  through  the  ef- 
forts of  others,  many  of  them  obscure  per 
haps,  and  his  was  the  genius  that  gave  it  a 
new  aspect.  The  toilers  who  made  his  woifc 
possible  were  as  great  benefaetors  of  hu- 
manity as  he.  Study,  improvement,  and  the 
promotion  of  human  happiness  are  peenliarlv 
the  accompaniments  of  a  dentist  all  slonf 
his  life-work.  It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  a 
stady  of  the  s^ences,  as  well  as  a  study  of 
the  classics,  brings  culture;  and  it  bringt 
whai  is  perhaps  of  more  importance  in  the 
atruffile  and  modem  rush  of  basineEw  life— 
self-helpfulness.— J.  Fbekont  Bubeet,  King- 
man,  Kansas. 

Failures  In  Crown  and  Bridge  Work 
Retnltlng  from  Faulty  Technique— Po^ 

haps  the  most  common  and  flagrant  evidnee 
of  failure  is  to  be  found  in  the  influnmatoi; 
condition — which  is  so  frequently  observed— 
of  the  tissues  surrounding  the  necks  of  roots 
supporting  artificial  crowns.  Indeed,  even  at 
the  present  time,  it  is  surprising  how  veiy 
few  cases  we  see  which  do  not  show  snch  evi- 
dences to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

Is  this  condition  to  be  attributed  to  a 
chemical  or  to  a  physiological  incompati 
bility  between  the  crown  and  its  supporting 
root!  Possibly  to  the  former  in  rare  in- 
stances, but  certainly  to  the  latter  in  roost 
cases,  and  artificial  crowns  are  phy8iologi& 
ally  incompatible,  mainly,  if  not  only,  be- 
cause of  the  mechanical  irritation  which  tJtcy 
offer.  This  disturbing  element,  hovever, 
arises  from  a  single  source — faulty  adapta- 
tion— and  this  can  in  turn  be  attributed  lo  a 
single  cause — faulty  technique,  either  in  root^ 
preparation  or  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
crown.  Therefore  it  does  not  matter  so  much 
what  type  of  crown  be  used;  if  there  is  no 
chemical  incompatibility,  physiolt^tal  dis- 
turbances can  be  overcome  by  avoiding  ir 
ritation,  and  the  possibility  of  irritatioi  csa 
be  avoided  by  proper  adaptation. 

So  neither  of  the  somewhat  mooted  ques- 
tions as  to  whether  a  band  enoompsssiag  the 
end  of  the  root  and  passing  within  the  free 
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margin  of  the  gum  is  the  cause  of  the  trouble 
or  not,  or  whether  one  ^ould  or  should  not 
be  used,  is  the  vital  issue,  for  the  cause  cau 
only  be  removed  by  obtaining  an  adaptation 
which  precludes  it.  This  brings  iis  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  combined  therapeutic  and 
mechanical  requirements  incident  to  the  prep- 
aration of  roots,  and  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  are  often  not  properly  observed,  for  if 
they  were,  fewer  failures  of  this  type  would 
be  noted,  and  greater  comfort  and  longevity 
would  result. — Habt  J.  Gosue,  Dental  Bumr 
mary. 

A   Precantton  Before  Operatins.— The 

use  of  alcohol  before  applying  the  rubber 
dam  cannot  be  urged  too  strongly.  Accumu- 
lations heavily  laden  with  bacteria  are  found 
in  the  mouths  of  most  patirats,  about  Uie 
necks  of  the  teeth,  at  the  gum  margin.  If 
the  dam  is  applied  without  removing  and  de- 
stroying the  germs  in  these  accumulations, 
infection  of  the  gum  is  very  often  the  result, 
and  many  eases  of  pyorrhea  might  be  traced 
to  such  n^ligence.  It  should  also  be  used 
to  wipe  the  tooth  off  after  the  dam  is  applied, 
as  the  miicuB  provides  an  unclean  surface 
over  which  to  work,  and  I  think  hand  instru- 
ments are  less  inclined  to  slip  when  used 
upon  a  tooth  which  is  thoroughly  cleansed 
of  mVcuB  and  other  accumulations  found 
there.  If  a  ligature  be  used,  as  is  generally 
done,  it  is  almost  sure  that  some  irritating 
substance  will  be  forced  beneath  the  gum; 
if  you  do  not  use  the  ligature,  the  rubber 
will  adhere  very  much  more  tenaciously  to 
the  tooth  when  cleansed  with  alcohol. — J.  F. 
Wauacs,  Dentist's  Magazine. 

Adjusting  a  Logan  Crown. — After  grind- 
ing the  root  to  the  desired  shape,  select  a 
crown  of  suitable  shade  and  size  and  grind 
away  the  palatal  portion.  Now  f^t  a  plat- 
inum disk  No.  38  gage  to  the  end  of  the  root; 
punch  a  hole  in  the  disk  with  a  mandrel  of 
the  same  diameter  as  the  pin  of  the  Logan 
crown.  Readjust  the  disk  until  the  fit  is 
perfect,  and  force  the  pin  through  the  disk 
to  its  proper  place.  The  latter  will  hold  the 
pin  with  suificient  firmness.  Porcelain  body 
is  now  placed  in  the  V-shaped  space  between 
the  disk  and  the  ground  palatal  surface  of 
the  crown.  When  the  bakings  are  completed, 
and  the  correct  contour  obtained,  the  plati- 
num is  removed. 

By  this  method  the  complete  strength  and 
beauty  of  the  Logan  crown  are  retained,  and 
an  absolutely  perfect  joint  secured.  No  in- 
vestment or  soldering  is  necessary. — J.  D. 
Pattebson,  Western  Dental  Journal. 


Precautions  in  Soldering. — Discouraging 
failures  have  resulted  from  the  unskilful  use 
of  the  blowpipe,  and  the  utter  disregard  of 
certain  requirements  that  must  be  observed 
if  we  wish  to  eliminate  the  danger  of  acci- 
dents, such  as  burning  the  case,  checking 
the  porcelain  facings,  and  balling  up  of  sol- 
der. It  is  necessary  that  all  parts  to  be  sol- 
dered should  be  absolutely  clean  before  such 
procedure  is  attempted;  any  wax  on  the 
tooth  should  be  removed  by  placing  the  piece 
in  chloroform-,  the  metal  parts  should  be 
treated  in  an  acid  bath  to  remove  all  oxids 
and  base  metals,  and  thorough  apposition  of 
the  cusps  and  badcing  should  be  observed. 
When  backing  the  tooth  allow  the  material 
to  project  beyond  the  approximal  sides,  so 
that  when  the  teeth  are  assembled  in  the 
bridge  and  ready  for  soldering,  the  backings 
will  lap  upon  each  other,  thus  avoiding  those 
troublesome  joints  between  the  facing,  as 
well  as  the  objectitmable  V-shaped  spaces. 

In  inmsting  the  case,  use  as  little  material 
as  is  practicable  to  hold  the  parts  firmly  in 
position.  I  do  not  know  of  a  more  admirable 
substance  for  this  work  than  that  used  by 
Dr.  Fred  A.  Peeso  of  Philadelphia.  It  is. 
ordinary  red  bird-gravel  or  sand,  two  parts 
to  one  of  plaster,  which  gives  a  dense  and 
strong  investment,  capable  of  being  carved 
or  trimmed  to  a  very  compact  form,  and 
showing  no  perceptible  shrinkage  when 
heated.  When  ready  for  soldering,  place  the 
case  over  a  burner  on  a  disk  of  copper  plate, 
so  as  to  diffuse  the  heat,  making  sure  that 
the  porcelain  facings  are  heated  first,  for  as 
you  are  all  well  aware,  the  porcelain,  being 
a  mineral  substance,  absorbs  the  heat  more 
slowly  than  the  platinum  pins,  and  conse- 
quently the  expansion  of  this  substance 
should  precede  that  of  the  pins;  otherwise 
a  fractured  facing  ia  liable  to  result.  There- 
fore be  careful  to  apply  the  heat  gradually 
and  uniformly,  dusting  the  surface  to  be  sol- 
dered very  lightly  with  dry  powdered  borax, 
and  increasing  the  temperature  of  the  piece 
with  the  blowpipe  until  it  reaches  a  red 
glow. 

Now  you  are  ready  for  the  actual  solder- 
ing. The  Bolder  having  previously  been  cut 
into  a  long  strip,  dip  it  in  liquid  flux  and  ap- 
ply it  to  the  particular  part  of  the  bridge 
you  wish  to  unite,  at  the  same  time  cutting 
down  the  flame  so  that  it  will  play  directly 
on  the  extremity  of  the  solder;  unite  the 
cusp  to  the  abutments  first,  and  then  the 
cusps  to  each  other,  for  by  so  doing  the 
tendency  to  shrinkage  will  be  overcome  by 
avoiding  an  excess  of  solder  in  any  one  area. 
When  this  has  been  done,  keep  feeding  the 
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Bolder  in  at  the  lingual  edge  of  the  cusps 
until  the  desired  contour  has  been  acquired. 
By  manipulating  the  solder  in  this  manner, 
70U  can  direct  it  to  the  exact  spot  you  wish 
it  to  flow;  there. is  no  "balling  up"  and  no 


air-bubbles  are  confined — to  cause  a  poroiK 
piece  when  completed — and  if  the  sligfatot 
care  be  exercised  it  is  n^xt  to  impossible  to 
bum  the  bridge. — Frank  E.  Ixmuk,  Dent*! 
Register. 


OBITUARY. 


DR.  HBNRT  BONAI.D  WIIjSON", 

Died,  of  apoplexy,  at  his  office  in  Bain* 
bridge,  Ga.,  July  12,  1907.  in  his  fifty-ninth 
year,  Hekbt  Donald  Wilson,  D.D.S. 

Dr.  Wilson,  one  of  th^  most  highly  re- 
spected citizens  and  members  of  the  dental 
profession  of  the  South,  was  bom  in  Abbe- 
ville,  S.  C,  August  5,  1848.  He  served  in 
the  Confederate  Army  during  the  Civil  War 
as  a  member  of  the  First  South  Carolina 
Regiment,  which  he  joined  when  he  was 
thirteen  years  of  age,  and  in  which  com- 
mand he  remained  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
Returning  home  he  passed  throuf^  many 
trials  and  difficulties  incident  to  the  wreck 
and  devastation  of  that  period  wrought  by 
the  war,  but  eventually  was  by  reason 
of  his  energy  and  perseverance,  enabled 
to  enter  the  Pennsylvania  College  of  Den- 
tal Surgery,  from  which  institution  he  was 
graduated  in  1874.  He  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  Abbeville,  S.  C, 
continuing  to  practice  there  until  1888,  when 
he  removed  to  Bainbridge,  Ga.,  and  on  Oc- 
tober 17th  of  the  same  year  was  married 
to  Miss  Clifford  Uarroll  of  that  place.  A 
son  and  a  daughter  were  bom  of  this  union. 

Dr.  Wilson  was  a  member  and  at  one  time 
president  of  the  Georgia  State  Dental  Society. 
He  loved  his  profession  and  had  a  large  and 
increasing  practice,  his  skill  and  intelligence 
gaining  for  him  an  enviable  reputation  not 
only  among  his  appreciative  cUent&le,  but 
among  bis  professional  coUragues  throughout 
the  state.  Besides  being  a  successful  busi- 
ness man,  he  was  possessed  of  a  high  degree 
of  inventive  talent,  some  of  his  inventions  in 
connection  with  agricultural  machinery  hav- 
ing been  successfully  exploited  and  used  and 
for  which  he  received  patents,  A  public- 
spirited  man  and  interested  in  the  public 


welfare,  he  was  active  in  the  promotion  of 
all  that  contributed  to  the  prosperity  ind 
welfare  of  his  city. 

But  above  all  Dr.  Wilson  was  loved  and 
honored  for  his  devoted  Christian  spirit  ud 
high  personal  integrity.  Strong  in  bin  ooa- 
victions  of  right,  be  was  the  embodiment  of 
all  that  goes  to  ^e  Tn«.iying  of  a  hi^,  nu^ 
character.  Brave,  courageous  and  qnn|ii- 
thetio,  he  was  the  friend  of  the  fallen  and 
a  practical  helper  of  those  in  need  of  assist- 
ance. His  record  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  bur 
band  and  father  is  one  of  which  his  com- 
munity and  his  family  may  well  be  proud. 

Dr.  Wilson  was  a  member  of  the  Bain- 
bridge Methodist  Church,  and  was  foreDuet 
in  all  of  its  work,  bemg  particularly  inter- 
ested in  its  Sunday  school. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow  and  their  lin> 
children. 


MEMORIAM**  RE8OI.lJn0X& 

Dr.  W.  D.  MlUer. 

The  officers  and  executive  committee  0' 
the  American  Dental  Society  of  Europf. 
upon  learning  of  the  decease  of  Professor  W. 
D.  Miller,  passed  the  following  expression  ffl 

regret : 

Whkreab  our  honored  and  beIo%-ed  felloo 
member.  Dr.  Willouqhbt  Dayto.v  Miller. 
has  been  suddenly  removed  by  death,  the  1^- 
cers  and  the  executive  committee  of  the 
American  Dental  Society  of  Europe  d*airt 
immediately  to  express  to  his  afflicted  famfly 
and  to  the  dental  profession  the  evmpntbT 
and  the  deep  sense  of  personal  bereavemoil 
which  every  member  of  our  society  feels  in 
this  irremediable  loss. 

K.  A.  Daventobt,  Pretident. 
J.  W.  Gaie,  Secrrtary. 
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DENTAL  COLLEGE  COMMENCEMENTS. 


STATIC  UNIVERSITY  OF  IOWA,  COIiIiliGl!  OF  BKfiCTISTBT. 


The  twenty-fifth  annual  commencement  exercises  of  the  College  of  Dentistry, 
State  Uniyersily  of  Iowa  were  held  in  the  Univeraity  Armory,  Iowa  City,  Iowa, 
Wednesday  morning,  June  13,  1907. 

An  address  was  delivered  by  the  Hon.  William  Howard  Taft,  LL.D.,  Secretary 
of  War. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  waa  conferred  by  the  dean,  William 
Suits  Hosford,  B.A.,  D.D.S.,  on  the  following  graduates : 


Daniel  Bettice 
Guy  Cameron  Black 
Cecil  Earl  Carl 
Frank  James-  Check 
Walter  Clarence  Davis 
Uarley  Dale  Duncan 
George  Dudley  Graham 
Emmett  Amos  Greene 
Charles  Lee  Heit 
John  Dexter  Hemingway 
Elise  Jorgensen 
Robert  James  Joynt 
Walter  C.  Klaffenbach 


Herbert  Wayne  Lee 
Chester  Baymond  Leech 
Adelbert  Lockard 
Chester  Arthur  MoEIderry 
Earl  An^jus  McLeod 
Kenneth  McMartin 
Glen  Ward  Miller 
Edward  L.  Moravec 
Walter  Sewel  Nye 
Roe  Ernest  Percy 
Clarence  Walker  Robertson 
Arthur  Chester  Shouse 
Clyde  Homer  Stauffer 


Klza  Rollin  Stealy 
Harry  Holdridge  Stevens 
Joe  Ray  Swartzendruber 
Roy  Salem  Towne 
Lumir  Frank  Vane 
Roy  Booth  Washburn 
Charles  Richard  Weir 
Ira  Heydrai  Wells 
Charles  William  Wilkinson 
James  Matthew  Wilson 
Harrv  T.  Wood 
Winfield  Scott  Ziegler 


ATIiAlTTA  DBNTAX  COT^USGIS. 


The  annual  commencement  exercises  of  the  Atlanta  Dental  College  were  held 
in  the  Grand  Opera  House,  Atlanta,  Thursday  evening,  April  25,  1907. 
The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  was  conferred  on  the  following  graduates: 


Robert  Toombs  Allen 
Ijouis  Watson  Alston 
Sydney  Atkinson 
D.  Spence  Aycock 
Spurgeon  H.  Bamett 
Lester  Lee  Bennett 
Burnett  Gilliard  Black 
Claudius  Elmer  Blandenburg 
Vemer  Leigh  Brown 
William  H.  Brown 
Joseph  Fletcher  Bryan 
Cecil  6.  Butt 
Walter  Cliandler 
Arthur  Jackson  Clement 
Walter  Lee  Cook 
Alva  Simpson  Cromartie 
Warren  Cornelius  Duke 
Harlan  Parker  Edmonds 
Lawrence  Edward  Ethridge 
Romulus  R.  Folger 


Thomas  Conway  Garlington 
Sheppard  Mitchell  Griffin 
Daniel  Luther  Hall 
Edwin  Lawrence  Head 
William  A.  Holbeck 
Claude  Newton  Hughes 
Roy  Marshall  Huntley 
James  Robert  Jackson 
James  Wilson  Johnson 
Hugh  Ward  Kah 
Thomas  L.  Keetchersid 
M.  WicklifT  Laurence 
Forney  Montgomery  Lawrence 
Gilbert  Ichabod  Lewis 
Robert  Herman  Little 
Harry  Grady  McEhany 
Spencer  Francis  McJunkin 
Ernest  W.  MeKenzie 
William  Caswell  Mason 
.William  H.  Mitchell 


James  D.  Moreland 
Norman  .  Leslie  Overstreet 
David  Boykin  Patton 
Harry  Linwood  Pearce 
David  Randolph  Phelps 
Hamilton  A.  Ratcliffe 
J-onnie  II.  Robson 
Samuel  Frank  Rosa 
James  Allious  Rutledge 
Herman  G.  Sheats 
Heniy  T3.  Smith 
Julian  G.  Spence 
Kirby  W.  Starr 
Lowe  Stillman 
William  Maxwell  Thebaut 
Robert  B.  Thompson 
Robert  L.  Thompson 
Junius  C.  Thomson 
Ctiarles  Spurgeon  Williams 
Alonzo  J.  Wimberly 
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SOCIETY  Notes  and  announcements. 


NOTICB  FROM  N.  D.  A.  COMMIT- 
TKE  014^  THS  HI8TOBT  OF 
DBNTISTRT. 

Soon  after  the  Buffalo  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Dental  Association  in  1006,  thia  ochd- 
mittae  announced,  through  the  dratal  jour- 
nals and  otherwise,  the  exoeptional  oppor- 
tunity which  had  made  it  possible  to  place 
before  the  dental  profession  a  comprebensive 
history  of  dentistry  from  the  earliest'  times 
down  to  the  early  days  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Dr.  Vincenzo  Guerini  of  Naples,  Italy, 
well  known  as  a  dental  historian  and  arohe- 
ologist,  had  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the 
committee  the  result  of  his  labors  in  the 
field  of  dental  history,  which  has  formed  a 
large  and  important  part  of  his  life-work. 

It  was  the  desire  of  the  distioguished  au- 
thor to  bring  out  this  book  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  National  Dental  Association  as  s 
material  expression  of  his  appreciation  of  the 
contributions  which  America  had  made  to  the 
progress  of  dentistry  as  a  profession. 

This  tribute  of  the  author  was  sympathet- 
ically received  by  the  Committee  on  History  of 
the  N.  D.  A.,  not  only  because  of  its  excep- 
tional merit  and  the  generous  sympathy  and 
appreciation  which  it  expressed,  but,  further, 
because  it  furnished  in  available  form  and  at 
once  the  result  for  which  the  committee  bad 
been  created,  and  for  which  its  members  were 
individually  and  coUectlvely  laboring. 

Upon  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on 
History,  the  National  Dental  AsBociation  for- 
mally accepted  this  trust,  and  pledged  its 
moral  support  to  the  enterprise  of  securing  aa 
soon  as  possible  the  publication  of  the  work 
of  Dr.  Guerini.  A  tiiorotigh  canvass  of  the 
question  from  a  business  point  of  view  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  without  a  definite,  in- 
deed guaranteed  market  for  tlie  book,  no 
publisher  could  be  found  willing  to  under- 
take the  assumed  risk  of  financing  the  pub- 
lication, and  it  was  therefore  determined  by 
the  committee  to  solicit  subscriptions  for  the 
work,  in  order  to  assure  the  cost  of  its  publi- 
cation in  advance.    Accordingly,  and  based 


upon  careful  estimates,  the  price  of  sobicrip- 
tion  was  placed  at  five  dollars  per  copy,  and 
it  was  found  that  not  less  than  700  oopiei 
would  have  to  be  subscribed  for  in  advance, 
in  order  to  guarantee  the  cost  of  publicatioii. 

By  the  aid  of  announcements  in  the  joar 
nals,  by  personal  solicitation,  and  direct  ap- 
peal by  circulars,  etc.,  the  present  total  num- 
ber of  subscriptions  received  by  the  treasnrei 
is  5S0,  leaving  150  yet  to  be  obtained  before 
the  work  of  publication  can  be  begun. 

The  committee  asks  that  all  who  hare  not 
yet  subscribed  vnll  do  so  at  once.  Sureir 
there  are  enough  men  in  our  profesuoa  wbo 
are  interested  in  its  history,  and  vrillingto  d^ 
vote  five  dollars  to  the  securing  of  sncb  u 
historical  record  aa  baa  never  heretofore  bees 
attempted.  The  mattar  is  ready  to  pat  is 
type,  and  the  book  can  and  will  be  rapidly  pnt 
through  the  press  just  as  soon  aa  the  ainuuiit 
necessary  to  accomplish  that  end  is  available 
for  use  by  the  committee. 

Send  your  subscription  without  further  de- 
lay to  Dr.  Chas.  S.  Bim^  treasurer.  "The 
Frontenac,"  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Speak  of  the  mtr 
ter  favorably  to  your  colleagues  and  induce 
them  to  do  likewise,  so  that  this  mucb-desiied 
object  may  be  consummated  without  anj  un- 
due delay.  The  committee  asks  that  tbe  edi- 
tors of  all  dental  journals  make  note  of 
this  appeal,  and  thus  lend  their  important 
^d  to  the  cause  which  the  committee  hop« 
soon  to  bring  to  a  successful  isaue  for  tbe 
benefit  of  the  whole  dental  profesaioo. 

Edwaki  C.  Kibk.  Philadelphia. 

Wv.  H.  Tbuehav,  Philadelphia. 

Gordon  Wnrra,  Nashville,  Tmib- 

H.  L.  Ambler,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Ja8.  McMaitus,  Hartford,  Oono. 

J.  Y.  Cbawtobd,  Nashville,  Tena 

A.  H.  FcLLKB,  8t  Lonu,  Uo. 

S.  A.  FiCTUAir,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

W.  E.  BOAROUAN,  Boston,  Mass. 

Charles  S.  Butier,  Buffalo.  X. 
BuBTON  Lee  Thobfk,  Sec'y,  St  Louis.  M*. 
Chas.  McManvs,  Ch'man,  Hartford.  Cram. 
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ARMT  DBI4TAI>  CORPS. 

Dental  Surg,  Charles  J.  Long,  to  (ffoceed 
to  the  Philippine  Islands,  on  transport  sail- 
ing from  San  Francisco  about  September 
5,  1907,  instead  of  the  first  available  trans- 
port after  July  19,  1907.    (Aug.  8,  W.  D.) 

Leave  for  one  month,  to  take  effect  about 
August  24,  1907,  is  granted  Contract  Exam- 
ining and  Supervising  Dental  Surg.  John  S. 
Marshall,  Army  General  Hospital,  Presidio 
of  San  Francisco.    (Aug.  8,  D.  Cal.) 

Dental  Surg,  John  H.  Hess  is  transferred 
from  the  Division  Hospital,  Manila,  to  the 
General  Hospital,  Presidio  of  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  for  treatment.    (July  1,  Phil.  D.) 

Dental  Surg.  Enimett  J.  Craig  from  further 
duty  in  the  Philippine  Division,  and  will 
proceed  not  later  than  September  26,  1907, 
to  Fort  Leavenworth  for  duty,  relieving  Den- 
tal Surg.  John  D.  Millikin,  who  will  pro- 
ceed to  Fort  Sheridan  for  duty,  relieving  Den- 
tal Surg.  John  A.  McAlister.  The  latter  will 
proceed  to  San  Francisco  and  take  the  first 
available  transport  sailing  for  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  for  assignment  to  duty.  (Sept. 
13,  \V.  D.) 

Dental  Surg.  F.  Homer  Wolven  to  proceed 
at  the  proper  time  to  San  Francisco  and  take 
transport  to  sail  from  that  place  on  or  about 
Xovember  5,  1907,  for  the  Pliilippines  for  as- 
signment to  duty.    {Sept.  13,  W.  D.) 


NATIONAIi  ASSOCIATION  OF 
DBNTAL  EXAMINERS. 

At  the  .innual  meeting  of  the  Xational  As- 
sociation of  Dental  Examiners  ht'ld  in  ilinne- 
apolis,  Minn.,  tlie  fallowing  officers  were 
elected:  Frank  O.  Hetrick,  Ottawa,  Kans.. 
president;  F.  A.  Shotwell,  Kogersville,  Tenu., 
vice-president  for  the  South;  T.  R.  Henshaw, 
Middletown,  Ind.,  vice-president  for  the  East; 
J,  J.  Wright,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  vice-presi- 
dent for  the  West;  Clias.  A.  Meeker,  Newark. 
N.  J.,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Committee  on  Colleges — J.  G.  Reid,  Chi- 
cago, 111.;  L.  L.  Barber,  Toledo,  Ohio;  G.  S. 
Todd,  Lake  City,  Minn. 

Joint  Conference  Committee — J.  F.  Dows- 
ley,  Boston,  Mass.;  R.  D.  Mcintosh,  Monet, 
Mo.;  J.  A.  Hall.  CoHinsville,  Ala. 

Joint    Tabulaiting  Committee — Alphonso 
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Irwin,  Camden,  N.  J.;  J.  F.  Dowaley,  Boston, 
Mass.;  J.  G.  Reid,  Chicago,  III. 

Joint  Committee  on  National  Council  of 
the  N.  A.  D.  E.  and  N.  A.  D.  F.— H.  C. 
Brown,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Geo.  E.  Mitchell, 
Haverhill,  Mass.;  H.  W.  Campbell,  Suffolk, 
Va.;  J.  D.  Patterson,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  H. 
W.  Morgan,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Wilbur  F. 
Litch,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dental  Corporations  Committee — J.  R. 
Wallace,  Louisville.  Ky.;  Chas.  A.  Meeker, 
Newark,  N.  J.;  C.  P.  Pruyn,  Chicago,  111. 

Credentials  and  Membership  Committee — 
C.  H.  Oakman,  Detroit,  Mich,  j  J.  H.  Wallace, 
Omaha,  Neb.;  W.  G.  Mason,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Resolutions  Committee — T.  J.  Banett. 
Worcester,  Mass. ;  W.  H.  Collins,  Vermillion, 
S.  D.;  W.  C.  DalrymplcyOgden,  Utah. 

Publication  Committee — J.  E.  Chase,  Ocala. 
Fla.;  C.  Stanley  Smith,  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
H.  B.  Purl,  Kirksville,  Mo. 

Committee  for  Promoting  a  System  of 
Uniform  Examinations — T-  F.  Turner,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  E.  D.  Brower,  Lemars,  Iowa;  A. 
L.  LeGro,  Three  Rivers,  Mich, 

Committee  on  Contracts  and  Accommoda- 
tions— Chas.  A.  Meeker,  Newark,  N.  J. 

(The  first  mentioned  in  each  case  is  the 
chairman.) 

Chas.  A.  Meeker,  Beo'p. 


ANGLE     SCHOOIi    OF  OBTHO- 
DONTIA  AIiV^NI  SOGIETT. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumni 
Society  of  the  Angle  School  of  Orthodontia 
will  be  held  iu  St.  I..ouis,  Mo.,  December  12, 
13.  and  14,  1907. 

Martin  Dewey,  Sec'y. 
Argyle  bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mb. 


BOSTON   ANI>   TUFTS  DENTAL 
AliUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Boston  and  TuftS 
,\Iunmi  Association  will  be  held  at  the  \\'est- 
minster  Hotel,  Copley  sq.,  Boston,  October 
9,  liWi,  at  6  P.M.  Papers  will  be  read  by 
Dr.  John  H.  Worthen,  Concord,  N.  H.,  and 
Dr.  Levi  C.  Taylor,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Robert  W.  Cram,  Sec^y, 
739  Boylston  st.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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NORTHERN  II.MNOIS  DENTAL 
SOCIBTT. 

The  twentieth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Northern  '  Illinois  Dental  Society  will  be 
held  at  Rockford,  111.,  October  16,  and  17, 
1907.    You  are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 

A.  M.  Habbibon,  Hec'y, 
 Rockford,  111. 

NORTHEASTERN  DENTAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  thirteenth  annual  meeting  <A  the 
NortheaBtem  Dental  ABflociation  will  be  held 
in  the  city  of  Portland,  Me.,  at  the  Hotel 
Lafayette,  October  16,  17,  and  18,  1907. 
Preparatione  are  being  made  for  a  valuable 
and  instmctive  meeting. 

EoQAB  O.  KiNSUAN.  Sec'jf, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


THIRD,    FOURTH,   AND  FIFTH 
DISTRICT  (N.  T.)  DENTAL 
SOCIETIES. 

Joint  Mextinq. 

There  will  be  a  joint  meeting  of  th* 
Third,  Fourth,  nnd  Fifth  District  Dental  So- 
cieties of  the  State  of  New  York  lield  in 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  on  October  15  and  16. 
1907,  at  Red  Mens  Hall. 

A.  S.  MooBE,  Seo'y  Fourth  Dist., 
159  Jay  St.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


NEW  JERSBT  STATE  DENTAL 
SOCIETY. 

At  the  thirty- seventh  annual  nu'i'ting  of 
the  New  Jersey  Wtate  Dental  Society,  held 
in  Asbury  Park,  X.  J.,  July  17,  1907,  the 
following  officers  were  elected:  Walter 
Woolsey,  Elizabeth,  president;  Frank  G. 
Gregory,  Newark,  vice-president ;  Chas.  A. 
Meeker.  Newark,  secretary;  Henry  A.  Hull, 
New  Brunswick,  treasurer.  Executive  Com- 
mittee— Frank  J.  Gregory,  Newark;  Harvey 
Iredell,  New  Brunswick;  Chas.  H.  Dilts, 
Trenton;  W.  A.  Jaquette,  Salem;  Wallace 
F.  Naylor,  Somerville.  Membership  Com- 
mittee—Oscar Adelberg,  Elizabeth;  Wm.  H. 
Gelston,  Camden:  Henry  Fowler,  Harrison; 
Wm.  T.  Thompson,  Ashury  Park;  Thomas  F. 
Martin,  Rahway. 

CiiAS.  A.  Meeker,  Sec'y. 


MARTLAND  BOARD  OF 
EXAMINERS. 

The  Maryland  Board  of  Dental  Examinen 
will  meet  for  examination  of  candidates  for 
certificates  November  6  and  7,  1907,  at  ihe 
Dental  Department  of  the  University  of 
Maryland,  Baltimore,  at  9  a.m.  For  applica- 
tion blanks  and  further  information  applv  to 
F.  F.  Dbbw,  Sec  y, 
701  N.  Howard  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


RHODE  ISLAND  BOARD  OF 
REGISTRATION. 

The  Rhode  Island  State  Board  of  RejjistM- 
tion  in  Dentistry  will  hold  its  next  roeeiinp 
for  the  examination  of  candidates  at  tbe 
State-house,  Providence.  November  6.  7,  and 
8,  1907,  beginning  each  day  promptly  at  S 
A.H.  Applications,  together  with  the  fK  of 
twenty  dollars,  if  first  examination,  nbould 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary  not  hi« 
than  November  1st. 

W.  S.  Kesyos,  Sec'ii, 
301  Westminster  st..  Providence.  R.  L 


ILLINOIS  BOARD  OF  EXAM- 
INERS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Stiie 
Board  of  Dental  Examiners  for  the  examtiia- 
tion  of  applicants  for  a  license  to  practice 
dentistry  in  the  state  of  Hlinois  «-ill  be  Mi 
in  Chicago,  at  the  College  of  Dentistry,  Cfii- 
versity  of  Illinois,  northwest  comer  of 
Honore  and  Harrison  sts.,  beginning  Monday. 
November  4,  1907,  at'  9  a.m. 

Applicants  must  be  in  possession  of  the 
following  requirements  in  order  to  be  eligible 
to  take  the  examination:  (1)  Any  penon 
who  has  been  engaged  in  the  actual,  1^ 
and  lawful  practice  of  dentistry  or  data! 
surgery  in  some  other  state  or  country  for 
five  consecutive  years  just  prior  to  ap[^ici- 
tion;  or  (2)  is  a  graduate  of  and  has  i 
diploma  from  the  faculty  of  a  reputable  dei- 
tal  college,  school,  or  dental  department  of » 
reputable  university,  or  (3)  ia  a  graduate  o( 
and  has  a  diploma  from  the  faculty  of  a 
reputable  medical  college  or  melical  deput- 
ment  of  a  reputable  university,  and  poesfswa 
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the  necessary  qualificatione  prescribed  by  the 
board. 

CandidatM  will  be  furnished  with  proper 
blanks  and  such  other  information  as  is 
neceBsaiy,  on  application  to  the  secretary. 
All  applications  must  be  filed  with  the  sec- 
retary fire  days  prior  to  the  date  of  examina- 
tion. The  examination  fee  of  twenty  ($20) 
dollars,  with  the  additional  fee  of  five  ($5) 
dollars  for  a  license,  must  accompany  the  ap- 
plication. 

Address  all  communications  to 

J.  G.  Reto,  Sec'y. 
1204  Trude  bldg..  Chicago,  111. 


CONNECTICUT  DBNTAI. 
COMMIsmONBRS. 

The  Dental  Commit  ■iionera  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut  hereby  give  notice  that  they  will 
meet  at  Hartford  on  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
and  Friday,  November  6,  7,  and  8,  1907,  to 
examine  applicants  for  license  to  practice 
dentistr}',  and  for  the  transaction  of  any 
other  business  proper  to  come  before  said 
meeting. 

All  applicants  should  apply  to  the  recorder 

for  proper  blanks  und  rules  for  conducting 
the  exaininatioii.  .-Xnijiirfttion  blanks  must 
be  filled  in  and  sworn  to,  und  witli  fee,  filed 
with  the  rt'oonier  on  or  before  November  1, 
11*07. 

By  order  of  Commission. 

Gilbert  M.  Gribwolo.  Recorder, 
783  Main  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


MINNESOTA  BOARD  OF 
EXAMINERS. 

The  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Minnesota 
State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners  will  be 
held  in  Minneapolis,  at  the  Dental  Depart- 
ment of  the  State  University,  on  Tuesday, 
November  12,  1907.  All  applications  must 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary  by  October 
29th,  accompanied  by  the  fee  of  ten  dolliir^. 

Examinations  begin  at  10  o'clock  sharp  on 
the  following  subjects:  Anatomy,  physiol- 
ogy, chemistry,  materia  medica  and  thera- 
peutics, metallurgy,  pathology,  oral  surgery, 
orthodontia,  operative  and  prosthetic  den- 
tistry. The  practical  examination  consists  of 
the  preparation  of  a  cavity  and  the  making 


of  a  ^Id  filling  or  the  preparation  of  the 
root  and  the  making  of  a  crown,  or  both, 
for  a  patient  supplied  by  the  board.  All 
instruments  and  materials  necessary  to  per- 
form the  required  operations  must  be  brought 
to  the  examination  by  the  applicant.  A  di- 
ploma from  a  recognized  college  must  be 
shown. 

Any  further  information  will  be  gladly 
furnished  by 

Gto.  S.  Todd,  8ec% 
Lake  City,  Minn. 


ARIZONA  BOARD  OF  EXAM- 
INERS. 

The  Board  of  Dental  Examiners  of  Ari- 
zona will  meet  at  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  November 
11,  12,  and  13,  1907,  for  the  purpose  of  hold- 
ing examinations.  The  fee — twenty-five  dol- 
lars— should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary 
twenty  days  before  date  of  the  meeting. 
For  further  information,  address 

J.  HAaVEY  Bl>AIN,  ftVc'y, 
Box  524,  Preseott,  Ariz. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  BOARD  OF 

REGISTRATION. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  New  Hanipahire 
Board  of  Kegistration  in  Dentistry  for  ex- 
aminations will  be  held  December  3,  4,  and 
5,  1907,  at  Masonic  Banquet  Hall,  Man- 
chester, N.  H. 

A.  J.  Sawteb,  Sec'sf, 
Manchester.  N.  H. 


NEW  JERSET  BOARD  OP  REG- 
ISTRATlON. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Registra- 
tion and  Examination  in  Dentistry  will  hold 
their  semi-annual  examination  in  the  State- 
house,  at  Trenton,  N,  J.,  beginning  Monday, 
December  9.  1907,  and  continuing  through 
the  10th  and  lltb.  Practical  operating  and 
practical  prosthetic  work  will  begin  8  a.m. 
Monday.  Photograph  and  preliminary  cre- 
dentials must  accompany  the  application. 

For  full  information  address 

Chas.  A.  Meekeb,  8e<^y, 
29  Fulton  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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NIIBBASEA  BOABB  OF 
EXAMINERS. 

The  next  lueeting  of  the  NebrHska  State 
Dental  Board  will  be  held  at  the  State-house, 
in  Lincoln,  November  18,  19,  and  20.  1907. 
All  applications  for  examination  must  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  secretary  at  least  five  days 
before  this  date.  For  any  further  informa- 
tion address  c.  P.  Laud,  Secy. 

Lincoln,  Xeb. 


HABSACHVSHTTS  BOARD  OF 
BEOISTRATION.  * 

A  MEETino  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Registration  in  Dentistry,  for  the  examina- 
tion of  candidates,  will  be  held  in  Boston. 
Mass.,  October  23,  24,  and  25,  1907. 

Candidates  who  have  applied  for  examina- 
tion will  report  to  the  secretary,  Wednesday, 
October  23,  at  10  a.u.,  at  Harvard  Dental 
gchool,  North  Grove  &t.,  and  come  prepared 
with  rubber  dam,  gold,  plastic  filling  ma- 
terials, and  instruments,  to  demonstrate  their 
skill  in  operative  dentistry.  Anyone  who 
wishes  may  bring  bis  patient.  So  far  as 
possible  patients  will  be  furnished.  The 
board  in  every  instance  selects  the  cavity  to 
be  filled.  Partially  prepared  cavities  never 
accepted. 

The  theoretic  examination — written — will 
include  operative  dentistry,  prosthetic  den- 
tistry, crown  and  bridge  work,  orthodontia, 
anatomy,  histology,  surgery,  pathology,  ma- 


teria medica,  therapeutics,  physiolo^.  t«t- 
teriology,  anesthesia,  chemistn,-,  and  mettl- 
lurgy,  and  will  be  held  at  Civil  Serriee 
Booms,  State-house,  from  Thursday,  October 
24th,  at  10  AM.,  until  Friday  p.m.,  OcuAa 
25th. 

All  applicationa,  t<^ther  with  the  fee  d 
twenty  dollars,  if  first  ezaminatkin,  must  be 
filed  with  the  secretary  of  the  board  on  or 
fore  October  16th,  as  no  application  for  this 
meeting  will  be  received  after  that  date. 

Hereaiter  candidates  for  second  and  snbse- 
quent  examinations  will  be  required  to  Sli 
out  an  application  blank  and  forward  it  to 
the  secretary  as  above. 

Every  candidate  for  examination  must  Ift 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  Application  blanks 
may  be  obtained  from  the  secretary.  Tempo- 
rary licenses  arc  never  granted.  The  fee  for 
third  and  subsequent  examinations  is  five  dol- 
lars. G.  E.  MrrcHEU^  S«c'y. 

Haverhill.  Mass. 


coijObado  board  of 
bxaminebs. 

ExAMlHATioKB  granted  to  holders  of  di- 
ploma only.  Examination  fee  *10.  >o 
special  examination  granted  to  practitioaen 
already  in  practice.  No  interchange  of  li 
cense  with  any  states.  Examination  first 
Tuesday  of  June  and  Deci*niber,  at  Denver. 

Howard  T.  Chism,  Sec'y. 
307  Mack  bldg.,  Denver,  Cob. 


DNITED  STATES  PATENTS 

PBBTAINING  OR  APPLIOABLB  TO  DENTISTRY 

ISSUED  DURING  AUGUST  1907. 


No.  863,478,  to  W.  W.  Whxiamson.  DhiI«1 
engine. 


August  6. 

No.  8G'.i,588.  to  L.  E.  Rowley.   Dental  pliers. 
No.  862,694,  to  B.  L.  Audebson.  Dental 
separator. 

No.  862,780,   to   W.   H.   Woods.     Dentist's     jjo.  864,054,  to  A.  Abrams.    l^th  brwb. 
cabinet. 

August  13. 

No.  862,881,  to  C.  S.  Case.    Dental  appli 
ance. 


August  SO. 


August  27. 
No.  864,465,  to  J.  Hood.    Dental  filling. 


No.  863,006,  to  J.  H.  Spbinqle.    Handpiece     No.  864,569,   to  G.   H.   Shasxo:?.  DeDUl 


for  dental  engines. 


plugger. 
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A  NSW  AXD  AOCUBATJC  METHOD  OF  MAKING  OOJjB  INX.AT8. 


Br  W.  H.  TAOGART,  IKD.B.,  Ohteaco,  111. 


(Read  before  the  New  York  Odontoloxloal  Society,  at  its  anniversary  meeting. 

January  16,  11H>7.) 


FOR  a  number  of  years  I  have  looked 
forward  with  the  hope  that  8ome 
day  I  might  meet,  on  their  own 
ground,  the  men  I  hare  learned  to  know 
so  well — some  of  you  personally,  others 
through  your  writings,  and  still  others 
(the  larger  number)  through  your  dis- 
cussions of  the  papers  read  before  your 
society. 

After  studying  your  individual  ways 
of  expressing  yourselves,  I  have  learned 
to  know  most  of  those  who  enter  into 
the  discussions  of  your  sociely  papers, 
for  each  of  you  puts  his  individuality 
into  his  extemporaneous  talks,  as  he  does 
into  his  manner  of  dressing,  or  walking ; 
and  one  of  my  delights  in  reading  our 
monthly  journals  is  to  try  to  guess  whose 
remarks  I  am  reading,  before  I  look  at 
the  name,  and  by  this  means  you  would 
be  surprised  to  learn  how  well  I  know 
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some  of  you.  But  the  larger  number  I 
meet  tonight  for  the  first  time,  and  I 
hope  you  will  not  remember  some  of  my 
ways  of  expressing  myself,  for  if  you  do 
I  fear  that  most  of  my  paper  will  be  old 
to  you.  I  say  "most  of  my  paper"  ad- 
visedly, for,  gentlemen,  I  come  to  you 
tonight  with  something  new — something 
which  in  my  fondest  hopes  for  improved 
and  more  practical  methods  of  filling 
teeth  I  had  not  thought  to  realize. 

THE  GOLD  IXLAY  HITHEBTO. 

It  never  occurred  to  me  that  I  would 
be  the  one  to  devise  those  radical  changes 
which  I  knew  must  come  in  order  to 
make  any  decided  progress;  for  you  will 
have  to  admit  that  our  chief  improve- 
ment in  the  line  of  gold  inlay  work  in 
the  last  ten  years  has  come  more  from 
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our  increased  dexterity,  due  largely  to 
our  experience,  than  from  any  novelty 
of  methods. 

Of  course,  individually  we  have  im- 
proved, and  our  gold  inlay  of  today  is 
much  more  sightly  and  mechanically 
more  correct  than  it  was  five  years  ago; 
we  have  changed  one  method  for  another, 
and  by  a  gradual  growth  the  making  of 
the  present  gold  inlay  was  evolved;  but 
the  aame  foundation  was  being  builded 
upon :  a  matrix,  either  gold  or  platinum, 
was  burnished  to  the  cavity,  or  to  a  cast 
of  the  cavity,  and  this  was  filled  with 
solder  or  gold  scraps;  or  a  swaged  ar- 
ticulating surface  soldered  to  this  ma- 
trix. All  this  has  been  the  practice,  and 
with  very  gratifying  results;  but  we  have 
reached  the  limit  of  improvement  by 
these  methods,  and  something  radical 
must  come  or  we  will  cease  to  improve 
the  gold  inlay. 

One  method  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
showing  you  tonight;  if  by  chance  in  my 
enthusiasm  I  should  say  too  much,  and 
thus  spoil  my  concentration,  or  if  I 
should  say  the  same  thing  too  often,  re- 
member I  am  imbued  with  the  same  idea 
that  runs  through  that  old  religious  song, 
"I  love  to  tell  the  story,  because  I  know 
'tis  true." 

Before  I  present  to  you  my  special 
method  for  gold  inlay  work,  I  wish  to 
m^e  a  few  remarks  on  some  of  the 
underlying  principles  which  pertain  to 
all  kinds  of  inlays,  gold  or  porcelain. 


UNDERLYING  I'UIN'CU'LES  IX  lULAY 
WORK. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  ray  mind  that 
the  inlay  principle  for  filling  teeth  has 
come  to  stay;  chiefly  because  it  is  a 
better  tooth-saver.  I  have  never  advo- 
cated any  method  in  dentistry  solely  be- 
cause it  was  easier,  but  if  it  be  better, 
and  incidentally  is  easier,  I  am  heartily 
in  favor  of  it,  and  this  seems  to  be  the 
position  the  inlay  principle  takes  in 
my  practice.  When  I  say  it  is  a  better 
tooth-saver,  I  know  I  am  treading  on 
the  sacred  ground  of  some  who  believe, 
first,  last,  and  always,  in  the  gold  foil 


filling,  and  who  point  to  a  number  of 
records  of  fifty  years  of  good  service  for 
foil  fillings;  but  in  their  eagerness  to 
stand  by  an  old  friend  they  fwl  to  state 
the  thousands  of  just  as  perfect  fillings 
as  the  fifty-year-old  ones,  that  have  not 
lasted  three  years,  not  because  they  were 
not  mechanically  correct,  but  because  of 
the  low-grade  tooth-structure  on  which 
the  filling  was  built.  No  two  substances 
such  as  gold  and  tooth-material  can  come 
in  actuiQ  contact,  consequently  there  is 
always  a  chan(»  for  capillary  attractiffl 
to  take  place;  but  in  the  case  of  fiie 
long-lived  filling  it  makes  no  diffeim: 
about  capillary  attraction  because  the 
tooth-structure  is  good;  in  the  fihort- 
lived  gold  filling,  however,  the  struchin 
is  faulty,  and  ^ong  with  this  is  a  bad 
environment,  and  then  capillary  it- 
traction  takes  place  and  bad  results  fol- 
low. In  case  an  inlay  is  put  in  a  tooth 
of  faulty  structure  the  capillary  condition 
does  not  exist,  consequently  the  mechaa- 
ical  cause  for  leakage  is  no  longer  pres- 
ent, and  the  tooth-structure,  in  spite  of 
its  environment,  resists  decay.  I  have 
had  inlays  come  out,  and  have  also  seen 
some  mighty  poor  ones,  but  I  have 
never  yet  seen  an  inlay  fail  from  recnr- 
rent  decay. 

An  inlay  is  an  honest  filling;  it  is 
either  in  the  tooth,  and  saving  it  from 
decay,  or,  it  is  in  the  appendix. 

I  will  have  nothing  to  say  on  cavity 
preparation  except  this:  If  a  cavity  ht 
a  suitable  one  for  a  gold  inlay,  no  steel 
tool  should  be  used  in  its  preparation; 
carborundum  stones  of  suitable  sizes  and 
shapes  are  far  preferable.  The  inlay 
is  put  into  cavities  with,  beveled  maigins, 
and  no  steel  tool  can  compare  with  a 
carborundum  in  forming  these  margins. 
I  say  suitable  carborundum  wheels  shonW 
be  used,  but  they  are  not  on  the  market 
so  I  pass  around  for  inspection  wheels 
mounted  and  shaped  for  this  purpose, 
and  also  I  pass  a  file  such  as  I  use  to 
shape  these  points,  filing  them  to  shape 
while  revolving  in  the  handpiece.  As 
this  inlay  process  can  be  made  practicalh' 
painless  by  use  of  these  stones,  why  use 
a  steel  tool  ?  The  difference  in  comfort 
to  the  patient  between  the  two  is  as  great 
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&s  between  a  pneumatic  tire  and  an  old- 
fashioned  farm-wagon  wheel. 

A  year  or  so  ago  Dr.  Foundstone,  oi 
Northwestern  University  Dental  School, 
read  a  paper  on  cements,  and  by  a  series 
of  elaborate  experiments  showed  that  the 
cement  took  i^p  all  of  the  space  occupied 
by  the  1/1000  inch  platinum  used  as  a 
matrix,  and  consequently  there  was  no 
use  in  having  a  matrix  thinner  than  this 
gage,  as  the  cement  had  to  occupy  the 
1/1000  of  an  inch  anyway,  whether  the 
matrix  was  thinner  or  not.  I  knew  some 
of  my  inlays  stood  away  from  the  mar- 
gins considerably  more  than  this,  and 
some  of  them  a  great  deal  less,  so  I  im-' 
mediately  combated  his  idea,  and  have 
since  incorporated  my  own  explanation 
in  all  of  my  inl^  work.  It  is  this : 

The  grains  of  cement  pile  up  on  top 
of  each  other  the  same  as  so  much  sand 
does;  now,  when  direct  pressure  comes 
on  these  grains,  those  which  can  get  out 
of  the  way  do  so,  but  the  others  remain 
one  on  top  of  the  other,  tmd  the  harder 
the  pressure  the  less  apt  they  are  to  as- 
sume a  new  position. 

Take,  for  example,  the  method  of  the 
molders  in  a  foun(Ly.  They  throw  up  an 
irregular  pile  of  sand,  and  on  top  of  this 
they  put  a  molding-board;  do  they  then 
put  direct  pressure  on  this  to  embed  it? 
No.  They  could  put  their  whole  weight 
on  it,  and  it  would  embed  but  a  little; 
but  they  give  it  a  rubbing  movement, 
so  as  to  push  one  grain  of  sand  off  from 
another,  and  in  this  way  they  get  it  to 
seat  itself. 

Take  the  bricklayer.  Does  he  put  the 
mortar  down,  and  the  brick  on  top,  and 
put  his  weight  by  direct  pressure  on  it? 
No,  he  taps  it  from  side  to  side  and  end 
to  end,  in  order  to  have  the  grains  of 
sand  roll  off  each  other. 

Now,  apply  this  principle  to  inlay  set- 
ting. Many  are  in  the  habit,  as  soon 
as  the  inlay  is  approximately  to  place, 
of  putting  direct  pressure  with  an  in- 
strument or  with  a  wooden  wedge,  and 
by  80  doing  placing  the  cement  grains  in 
a  condition  where  they  cannot  roll  one 
away  from  the  other,  but  are  on  top  of 
each  other,  and  will  not  allow  the  inlay 
to  be  seated,  which  to  my  mind  is  the 


cause  for  an  exce^ive  cement  line  be- 
tween the  inlay  and  the  cavity  in  what 
would  otherwise  be  a  close-fitting  inlay. 
Now,  in  the  gold  inlay  I  would  avoid 
this  by  using  a  mallet  and  a  hard-wood 
stick,  and  go  forward  and  back  across  the 
comers,  and  down  the  center  and  back 
again,  and  keep  this  up  for  quite  a  few 
seconds. 

In  the  case  of  a  smaller  approximal 
porcelain  inlay,  I  would  press  the  inlay 
approximately  to  its  seat,  and  then  take 
a  piece  of  linen  tape,  about  a  foot  long 
and  wider  than  the  inlay,  and  draw  its 
full  length  against  the  inlay;  this  abso- 
lutely wipes  all  the  excess  cement  away 
and  seats  it  as  well  as  direct  pressure 
can  do.   Now  for  our  principle : 

At  this  stage  take  a  very  narrow  tape, 
viz,  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  wide,  and 
use  this  as  you  would  a  polishing  strip, 
going  from  end  to  end  of  the  inlay,  as 
you  would  in  polishing  a  gold  inlay ;  any- 
one who  has  not  tried  this  or  a  similar 
method  will  be  surprised  at  the  excess 
cement  which  squeezes'  oat,  because  the 
grains  of  cement  have  been  allowed  to 
roll  away  from  one  another. 

The  dissolving  of  the  cement  line  I 
have  never  found  to  be  a  serious  element 
in  the  life  of  the  inlay,  as  the  depth  to 
which  it  dissolves  is  only  equal  to  the 
width  of  the  line,  consequently  it  does 
not  leave  exposed  any  vulnerable  point, 
and  no  leakage  can  take  place  under  the 
inlay,  as  capillary  attraction  as  a  force 
has  ceased.  But  in  a  good  foil  filling 
this  same  amount  of  defective  mai^in 
would  be  fatal  to  the  life  of  the  filling. 

THE  NEW  METHOD. 

What  I  now  present  to  you  as  my 
process  for  making  gold  inlays  under  the 
title  "A  New  and  Accurate  Method  of 
Making  Qold  Inlays"  should  have  had  a 
more  comprehensive  name.  The  title 
should  have  included  bridge  work  and 
gold  plate  work,  for  I  believe  it  will  be 
the  coming  method  for  making  partial 
gold  plates  and  bridges  as  well  as  inlays. 
The  title  also  should  have  included  some 
information  in  regard  to  the  time  con- 
sumed, for  this  is  one  of  its  greatest 
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points.  By  this  process  I  can  make  gold 
inlays  of  the  most  complicated  character 
in  from  thirty  to  forty  minutes,  inlays 
which  have  always  taken  me  from  three 
to  four  hours  to  make.  In  fact,  there 
is  not  an  inlay  which  I  show  you  tonight 
that  baB  taken  more  than  thiriy-five 
minutes  to  make.  This,  of  course,  does 
not  include  the  cavity  preparation,  or 
cementing  to  place,  which  is  the  same 
with  this  inlay  as  with  any  other;  the 
thirty-five  minutes  is  the  time  actually 
consumed  in  manufacturing  the  inlay. 

The  process  is  as  follows:  After  the 
cavity  is  prepared,  a  piece  of  special  wax 
which  has  been  filtered  several  times 
through  fine  filter  paper,  in  order  to  re- 
move every  trace  of  foreign  matter,  is 
warmed  and  then  pressed  well  into  the 
wet  cavity  with  the  fingers,  and  the  pa- 
tient is  (Ulowed  to  bite  into  this  in  any 
and  all  directions,  as  in  mastication. 
This  gives  an  imprint  of  the  opposing 
cusps  in  the  wax.  The  wax  is  now  raised 
out  of  the  cavity  just  enough  to  unseat 
it,  and  show  that  it  is  not  sticking  to 
the  cavity.  At  this  stage  the  wax  is 
chilled  slightly  with  ordinary  hydrant 
water,  and  the  excess  wax  is  trimmed 
away.  Always  during  this  shaping  pro- 
cess be  sure  to  keep  the  wax  at  an  easily 
workable  temperature. 

In  other  words,  make  a  wax  inlay  the 
exact  shape  you  wish  the  finished  gold 
one  to  be.  Any  artistic  effects  put  on 
the  wax  at  this  stage  will  save  time  in 
the  end,  because  wax  is  much  more  easily 
carved  than  gold,  and  by  carving  with 
instruments  lubricated  with  perfumed 
vaselin  one  can  soon  become  expert  in 
making  wax  inlays.  If  the  cavity  is  so 
situated  as  not  to  have  an  adjoining 
tooth  to  help  hold  the  wax  in  place  while 
carving,  the  whole  mass  of  wax  can  be 
chilled  and  carefully  lifted  from  the  cav- 
ity, and  then,  keeping  it  thoroughly 
chilled  under  the  hydrant  water,  it  can 
be  carved,  can  be  carried  back  to  the 
cavity  any  number  of  times,  thus  being 
carved  out  of  the  mouth,  and  the  final 
adapting  of  the  margins  is  quite  easy. 

We  now  have  a  perfect  wax  inlay  made 
of  a  material  which  has  no  foreign  matter 
in  it.   Into  this  wax  inlay  [illustrating] 


a  sprue  wire  is  set  by  warming  it  snffi- 
ciently  to  melt  it  to  the  wax.  The  wax 
inlay  with  its  sprue  attached  is  now  fas- 
tened to  the  lid  of  the  fiask,  which  is  ^ 
a  crucible  mold.  The  inlay  is  then  whoUj 
embedded  in  an  investing  material,  and 
when  this  has  hardened  the  Ud  is  re- 
moved from  the  fiask,  and  the  sprue  wire 
comes  with  it,  which  now  leaves  a  cruci- 
ble with  a  hole  leading  to  the  wax  inkj. 
The  fiask  is  put  over  a  fiame,  and  slowlr 
heated  up,  and  the  wax  is  absorbed  into 
the  investing  material,  and  leaves  a  mold 
the  exact  s^pe  of  the  wax  inlay.  Yos 
see  there  is  no  separating  of  the  flat^  to 
get  the  pattern  out,  as  is  always  dcoe 
in  any  other  kind  of  molding. 

The  fiask  is  now  put  into  the  molding 
machine,  which  has  a  nitrous  oxid  blow- 
pipe fiame  for  melting  the  gold,  and  a 
compressed-air  attachment  for  fordag 
the  liquid  gold  into  the  mold,  under  a 
pressure  of  from  25  to  40  lb.  to  tbe 
square  inch.  The  nitrous  oxid  flame  is 
almost  a  necessity,  as  it  is  only  by  this 
fiame  that  the  gold  can  be  made  liquid 
enough  to  cast  and  cool  without  shrink- 
ing. 

When  the  nitrous  oxid  flame  has 
heated  the  gold  much  beyond  its  melting- 
point,  the  lever  is  quickly  brought  down, 
the  fiame  is  automatically  switched  away, 
and  the  compressed  air  is  automaticallT 
thrown  in  on  top  of  the  liquid  gold, 
which,  of  course,  must  go  into  the  mold 
under  heavy  pressure.  Sometimes  cracks 
have  developed  in  the  investing  material 
and  the  gold  was  forced  into  these  mi- 
nute crevices  in  sheets  as  thin  as  tissue 
paper,  showing  how  liquid  the  gold  raai 
become. 

The  actual  time  consumed  in  forcing 
the  melted  metal  into  the  air-tight  mold 
under  this  heavy  preasnre  is  probably  bat 
a  fraction  of  a  second,  but  the  success  of 
the  whole  process  depends  on  this  speed. 

I  have  kept  pace  with  all  former  mold- 
ing processes,  and  find  that  by  the  time 
the  metal  is  melted  and  poured  into  the 
mold  by  gravity,  it  has  become  chilled 
enough  to  be  thick,  and  not  in  a  tbin 
liquid  form  necessary  for  fine  ctstisg. 
My  process,  as  I  will  show  you,  takes  ad- 
vantage of  every  fraction  of  a  second 
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of  favorable  conditions,  and  by  having 
this  heavy  pressnre  on  top,  with  no  possi- 
ble chance  for  gold  or  air  to  escape,  the 
Uqnid  gold  is  forced  in;  and  by  liquid 
gold  I  mean  gold  in  a  boiling  state — a 
great  number  of  degrees  beyond  its  actual 
melting-point.  VHiile  it  is  in  this  freshly 
molded  condition  the  pressure  is  main- 
tained for  a  few  moments,  in  order  to 
allow  the  molten  gold  to  thoroughly  con- 
geal ;  either  this  continued  pressure  pre- 
vents the  gold  from  contracting,  or  the 
amount  of  expansion  in  the  hot  mold  is 
equal  to  it;  at  any  rate,  the  filling  fits. 

Some  have  suggested  that  being  com- 
posed of  the  purer  and  high-grade  metals 
there  is  less  ezpamion  and  contraction 
than  with  low-grade  metals,  which  I 
think  is  true  in  a  measure,  but  there 
must  be  some  other  reason,  for  we  all 
know  that  the  coefficient  of  expansion 
and  contraction  is  different  in  each 
metal,  and  yet  metals — gold,  silver,  cop- 
per, brass — all  fit  the  cavity  perfectly. 
My  theory  is  this:  The  molten  mole- 
cules of  metal  are  forcibly  thrown  into 
the  mold  and  held  there,  and  conse- 
quently are  not  allowed  to  rearruige 


themselves,  as  they  would  do  if  not  under 
pressure. 

l^is  being  a  purely  descriptive  paper, 
it  has  taken  but  a  few  moments  to  de- 
scribe the  process,  and  as  my  ability  as 
a  teacher,  if  I  have  any,  does  not  consist 
in  writing  text,  if  you  will  permit  me 
I  will  repeat,  in  my  own  language  and 
by  the  use  of  my  hands,  this  description, 
so  that,  as  I  hope,  you  can  all  grasp  it. 
[At  this  stage  Br.  Taggart  gave  a  minute 
and  detailed  demonstration  of  the  whole 
process,  carving,  fiasking,  heating,  and 
casting.    (See  also  page  1163.)] 

And  now,  gentlemen,  in  conclusion  I 
will  say  that  this  is  no  careless  man's 
process;  but  I  do  say  that  I  can  take  the 
most  oKlinary  workman  in  this  audience, 
and  if  he  be  a  man  who  will  obey  in- 
structions to  the  letter  and  not  allow  his 
own  ideas  to  creep  in  from  the  start,  I 
can  show  him  in  a  half-hour  how  to  make 
gold  inlays  better  in  every  way  than  the 
most  skilled  workman  can  do  by  any 
other  process  to  date  ;  and  if  allowed  to 
instruct  the  already  skilled  man,  he  will 
make  such  an  inlay  as  he  never  dreamed 
could  be  made.  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you. 


IS  THE  CEMSNTBD  WIJJJ4UHO  THB  FIIiliINO  OF  THS  FUTUBE? 


By  F.  T.  VAN  WOBRT,  MJ>.8..  BroQklrn,  H.  T. 


(Read  at  the  Jamestown  Dental  Convention,  Norfolk,  Va.,  September  11,  1907.) 


I APPRECIATE  the  honor  of  having 
been  selected  as  one  of  the  essayists 
of  this  meeting,  and  hope  the  matter 
I  present  will  prove  of  interest  and  value, 
also  that  it  may  bring  out  a  discussion 
which  will  establish  a  conversion  to  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  coming  practice  for 
the  restoration  and  salvation  of  teeth. 

I  realize  the  many  difficulties  to  be  en- 
countered, the  most  important  of  which 
is  the  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
fession against  abandoning  what  has 
been  the  keystone  to  the  arch  of  our 
science — ^gold  foil.   Personally,  I  believe 


that  gold  foil  has  seen  or  is  now  seeing 
its  last  days,  and  that  we  are  at  the  dawn 
of  a  new  era. 

In  looking  back  over  a  personal  ex- 
perience of  over  thirty  years,  it  seems 
strange  to  find  that  nearly  all  efforts 
have  been  made  in  the  direction  of  per- 
fecting a  method,  and  not  of  changing 
things  by  the  adoption  of  a  new  one, 
and  that  now,  when  one  which  is  prac- 
tical is  presented,  it  does  not  meet  with 
unanimous  indorsement  by  becoming 
the  general  rather  than  the  exceptional 
practice.   This  may  seem  a  broad  state- 
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meut,  but  it  will  take  very  little  investi- 
gation to  convince  you  that  it  10  true. 

RELATIVE  TOOTH-SATING  PBOPERTIES  OP 
PILLINO  MATERIALS. 

In  my  coU^  connections  I  found  that 
the  majority  of  students,  from  the  first 
day  of  their  freshman  year  to  the  final 
one  of  their  senior^  seemed  to  have  but 
one  goal,  namely,  perfection  in  gold 
manipulation.  Their  masterpieces  at 
graduation  have  been  the  reatoration  of 
contour  vith  gold  foil.  An  amalgam 
filling  would  receive  only  passing  praise, 
while  one  of  gold  seemed  to  be  a  thing 
of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever. 

For  a  gold  filling,  whether  it  be  of 
cohesive  or  non-cohesive  foil,  a  tooth 
must  be  so  prepared  that  it  will  support 
and  protect  the  filling  for  its  own  sal- 
vation— which  effect  m  many  cases  is 
but  for  a  limited  time,  even  when 
from  the  hands  of  the  most  expert.  I 
remember  standing  beside  the  late  Dr. 
Marshall  H.  Webb  for  several  hours 
to  watch  the  insertion  of  two  large  con- 
tour fillings  in  the  upper  central  incisors 
of  our  dear  old  friend  now  gone.  Dr. 
Orville  E.  Hill.  When  they  were 
completed,  I  breathed  a  prayer  that  some 
day  I  might  be  able  to  accomplish  a  like 
result— for  I  assure  you  they  were  a  work 
of  art.  But,  sad  to  say,  they  lasted  less 
than  one  year.  To  be  sure  that  is  an 
extreme  case,  but  at  the  same  time  I  be- 
lieve the  percentage  of  failures  with  gold 
foil  to  tie  greater  than  that  witii  any 
other  material  at  our  command.  In  any 
event,  satisfactory  results  in  the  use  of 
gold  foil  are  obtained  only  at  the  hands 
of  those  operators  who  are  its  masters, 
and  unfortunately  there  are  not  as  many 
of  these  as  there  should  be,  if  its  use 
is  to  be  continued. 

Amalgam  has  been  the  greatest  friend 
the  dental  profession  has  ever  known, 
the  greatest  godsend  to  the  public,  and, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  most  abused  of 
any  substance  given  us  with  which  to 
preserve  human  teeth.  With  it  one  does 
not  have  to  more  than  half  try  in  order 
to  get  a  result  that  will  last  at  least 
long  enough  to  free  one  from  censure 


for  lack  of  skill.  When  properly  inserted 
there  is  no  question  about  the  ability  of 
amalgam  to  save  and  make  comfortable 
any  tooth,  and  while  the  chief  objectioD 
to  its  use  is  its  appearance,  yet  this  has 
become  true  of  gold.  The  use  of  amal- 
gam will  probably  last  for  many  years, 
if  not  for  all  time,  and  its  employment 
cannot  be  superseded  entirely  by  the 
cemented  filling — at  the  present  status, 
at  least. 

Qutta-percha  will  in  all  probability 
hold  its  own  as  a  temporary  stopping,  or 
for  use  in  very  small  cavities  which  are 
protected.  Such  has  been  its  particnlar 
value  for  many  years. 

Cement  will  beoome  the  standard  when 
protected  by  a  covering  of  porcelain  or 
gold. 

I  cannot  believe  that  any  of  the  base 
metals  will  be  used  to  any  extent,  as 
there  could  be  no  object  other  than  Ute 
cost  of  material  to  recommend  them,  and 
this  is  so  small  a  matter  that  it  is  hardly 
worth  consideration.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  many  serious  objections  to  their 
use. 

THE  CEMENTED  FILLING — ^PORCELUN. 

My  conversion  to  the  cemented  filling 
can  only  be  explained,  and  I  hope  sus- 
tained, by  a  detailed  accoxmt  of  the 
methods  necessary  to  produce  results 
which  would  warrant  such  a  conviction. 

The  following  figures  will  show  in 
what  proportion  this  matter  has  grown 
upon  me :  In  1904  there  were  317  ce- 
mented fillings  inserted  for  my  patients ; 
in  1905,  391 ;  in  1906,  498 ;  and  to  July 
1st  of  the  present  year,  430,  against  less 
than  one  dozen  gold  foil  operations  for 
the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year. 

When  Dr.  Jenkins  first  gave  up  the  use 
of  other  materials  for  that  of  porcelain 
exclusively  I  feared  the  result ;  but  now, 
in  addition  to  my  appreciation  I  feel 
under  deep  obligation  to  him  for  his 
courage  in  setting  us  an  example. 

Personally,  I  do  not  follow  his  teadi- 
ings  in  full,  but  I  do  use  his  poroelaia 
almost  exclusively  for  filling  operatiou 
— not  for  crown  work,  for  the  latter  a 
high-fusing  body  being  my  preference, 
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because  a  rigid  and  permanent  matrix 
that  prevents  warping  under  such  a  high 
temperature  is  used.  I  am  sure  that, 
when  properly  inaed^  Jenkins'  or  Brew- 
ster's gold  matrix  body  is  of  ample 
strength  for  any  filling  where  porcelain 
is  indicated.  The  success  of  a  porcelain 
filling  is  dependent  more  upon  a  correct 
occlusion  and  the  care  exercised  in  fus- 
ing^ ihan  upon  any  other  factors  in  its 
construction. 

That  porcelain  is  not  more  nniversally 
nsed  is  due  to  several  causes^  the  first 
and  foremost  being  the  difficulty,  in  se- 
curing a  matrix  of  such  correct  adapta- 
tion to  the  cavity  as  to  serve  the  purpose 
which  it  is  intended  to  fulfil.  Second, 
the  absence  of  a  method  by  which  the 
lines  of  contour  may  be  followed  with 
a  fair  degree  of  accuracy.  Third,  diffi- 
culty as  to  color.  Fourth,  liability  to  re- 
peated failure,  due  to  the  fusing  and 
occlusion,  as  stated  above.  All  these  diffi- 
culties, I  hope  to  show,  can  be  overcome. 

The  old  fear  of  thQse  fillings  falling 
out  because  of  the  disintegration  of  the 
cement  has  been,  I  think,  a  mistake,  and 
on  that  point  the  following  remarks  by 
Dr.  I.  N.  Broomell  at  the  February  meet- 
ing of  the  New  York  Odontological  So- 
ciety (Cosmos,  June  1907,  p.  616),  pre- 
sent the  most  concise  and  logical  expla- 
nation that  could  be  offered.    He  says: 

"If  lactic  or  other  acid  solutions  are 
the  chief  agents  concerned  in  bringing 
about  the  destruction  of  the  cement,  they 
can  only  do  so  as  acids,  which  they  will 
cease  to  be  when  they  are  neutralized 
through  the  chemical  changes  which  are 
bound  to  take  place  within  the  confines 
of  the  Bujcate-Iike  joint  through  inac- 
tivity  of  its  contents.  My  Irelief  is, 
therefore,  that  a  cemented  filling  never 
fails  through  a  dissolution  of  the  ce- 
ment." 

There  is  much  evidence  that  cemented 
fillings  have  stood  the  test  of  many 
years,  and  the  number  of  years  during 
which  crown  and  bridge  work  has  held 
sway  goes  far  to  prove  this.  That  teeth 
poorly  crowned  under  adverse  circum- 
stances will  last  for  many  years  with  com- 
parative comfort  is  another  evidence  in 
favor.  I  have  seen  cemented  fillings  that 


were  grotmd  to  shape  last  from  ten  to 
twenty  years,  and  have  had  the  pleasure 
within  the  last  three  months  of  exam- 
ining one  of  porcelain,  which  I  myself 
inserted  over  fourteen  years  ago,  and 
found  it  just  as  good  as  when  first  placed 
in  the  tooth.  I  remember  several  cases 
reported  at  our  local  meetings  where  gold 
fillings  had  been  displaced  in  finishing 
and  were  cemented  at  the  same  sitting, 
iMting  for  several  years.  Thus  we  see 
that  the  dawn  of  this  new  era  is  due 
rather  to  methods  which  make  the  ce- 
mented filling  practical,  than  to  a  new 
theory. 

DB.  TAGGART's  gold  INLAY  SYSTEM. 

The  introduction  last  January  of  Dr. 
Taggarfs  gold  inlay,  and  the  instru- 
ment for  producing  it,  removes  the  last 
barrier  to  the  fortifications  of  that  vast 
army  of  gold  foil  knights,  and  they 
must  surrender  and  take  up  arms  in 
defence  of  the  new  king  to  whom  they 
will  swear  allegiance ;  and  if  under  him 
they  are  as  courageous  and  zealous  as 
under  the  old,  we  may  hope  to  draw 
near  and  possibly  surmount  or  destroy 
the  last  wall  which  conceals  from  the 
world  the  ideal  filling. 

The  procedure  which  has  given  me  re- 
sults that  are  responsible  for  my  present 
position  is  inferior,  theoretically,  to  that 
advocated  by  Dr.  Jenkins  and  a  number 
of  others,  and  it  required  a  practical 
demonstration  to  convince  me  of  that 
fact.  And  it  is  that  experience  which 
has  eliminated  charts,  drawings,  or  lan- 
tern slides  from  this  paper.  In  the  past 
I  have  listened  to  elaborately  illustrated 
articles  on  this  subject,  but  without  con- 
viction that  the  impression  method  for 
porcelain  fillings  was  the  best ;  yet  it  took 
less  than  half  an  hour  with  our  good 
friend  Dr.  Taggart  to  prove  to  me  that 
it  was  so;  hence  my  practical  demon- 
stration which  is  to  follow,  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  your  committee. 

CAVITT  FREPARATIOX. 

Either  method  requires  a  properly 
prepared  cavity.    This  would  naturally 
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include  the  formation  of  the  Bame,  but 
I  prefer  to  separate  these  subjects,  be- 
cause there  are  a  number  of  theories  ad- 
vanced by  prominent  writers  relative  to 
cavity  formation  any  of  which  it  would 
be  sue  to  adopt,  as  they  are  all  based  on 
the  principle  that  a  cemented  filling 
ehquld  be  bo  formed  as  to  be  self-support- 
ing; in  other  words,  the  cavity  should 
be  so  shaped  that  when  the  opposing 
teeth  are  brought  in  contact  with  the 
filling  they  will  force  it  against  the 
cavity  seat  without  any  rocking  or  actual 
misplacement. 

Under  the  head  of  cavity  preparation 
I  mean  the  removal  of  all  carious  matter 
and  of  such  other  pathological  conditions 
as  would  interfere  with  cavity  formation. 
To  some  this  may  ^m  a  ridiculous  dis- 
tinction, but  when  no  less  a  personage 
than  the  distinguished  Dr.  Jenkins  forms 
his  cavities  first,  and  after  making  the 
matrix  finishes  by  removing  the  carious 
tissue,  I  think  I  am  justified  in  making 
it.  There  is  no  question  of  Dr.  Jen- 
kins' ability  to  obtain  the  best  results  in 
this  way.  Few  have  the  keen  perception 
and  sound  judgment  to  support  them 
that  he  has.  My  deductions  are  based  on 
the  capabilities  of  the  general  or  average 
practitioner,  and  it  is  to  the  latter  that 
I  hope  this  paper  will  prove  of  value, 
and  help  him  over  some  of  the  high 
bnm]»;  so  to  speak. 

The  only  objection  to  the  removal  of 
all  carious  matter  before  burnishing 
the  matrix  or  taking  an  impression  is 
that  it  generally  results  in  undercuts 
which  interfere  with  its  draft.  This  is 
very  easily  overcome  by  temporarily  fill- 
ing such  places  with  Gilberts  or  some 
other  temporary  stopping.  A  thin  coat 
of  vaselin  eliminates  any  possible  ad- 
hesion or  other  source  of  interference  in 
operations  such  as  the  following:  Take 
for  example  two  cavities,  one  being  an- 
terior approximal  of  the  first  molar, 
either  upper  or  lower,  and  the  other  pos- 
terior approximal  of  the  second  molar — 
a  very  difficult  location  in  which  to  secure 
a  proper  matrix,  and  particularly  by  the 
burnishing  method,  which  would  require 
extensive  separation,  and  if  the  cervix 
were  below  the  gum  line  a  compress 


should  be  worn  for  two  or  three  days, 
to  obtain  the  best  results.  The  impres- 
sion method  eliminates  practical^  all  of 
this.  A  thin  wedge  worn  overnight  will 
give  ample  space,  as  only  enough  space  is 
required  to  permit  of  clearance  for  a 
piece  of  32-gage  metal,  and  for  this  I 
use  platinoid,  which  has  many  advan- 
tages over  others,  as  I  will  show  and  ex- 
plain better  in  my  clinic.  A  strip  is 
cut  about  one-quarter  wider  than  the 
tooth,  the  comers  being  rounded  to  pre- 
vent cutting  or  scratching.  It  is  men 
bent  at  right  angles  at  a  point  to  allow 
sufficient  to  pass  just  below  the  cavity 
margin  for  the  posterior  approximal 
cavity;  for  the  anterior  the  long  part 
is  bent  up  and  back  parallel  at  a  pomt 
which  leaves  enough  to  cover  tha  crown 
of  the  tooth. 

THE  IMPRESSION. 

A  sufficient  amount  of  Detroit  model- 
ing compound  is  now  prepared.  I 
specify  this  make  of  compound  because 
it  u  the  best  that  I  have  been  eb]e  to 
find  for  the  purpose,  and  when  in  thin 
cakes,  as  they  have  furnished  it  for  me 
lately,  by  slightly  warming  in  water  it  is 
easily  cut  with  an  ordinary  table  knife 
into  narrow  strips,  which  puts  it  in  the 
most  convenient  form  for  ready  use. 
The  metal  tray  should  be  warmed  soiB- 
ciently  in  a  Bunsen  or  alcohol  flame  to 
make  it  adhere  perfectly  to  tht  com- 
pound, which  should  now  be  shaped  » 
that  it  will  pass  into  the  cavity,  and  then 
cooled,  when  it  is  ready  for  final  warm- 
ing to  take  the  impression.  It  is  this 
procedure  which  is  most  important  in 
obtaining  a  satisfactory  result.  If  He 
compound  be  heated  so  that  it  is  all  one 
temperature  the  impression  will  be  ddHi- 
ing  like  the  cavity,  but  if  that  surface 
which  comes  in  contact  with  the  tooth 
be  soft  enough  to  stick  to  it,  and  that 
which  is  next  to  the  tray  be  hard,  it  has 
enough  resistance  to  force  the  soft  po^ 
tion  to  a  perfect  adaptation  of  all  the 
parts,  and  minimizes  the  time  required 
for  its  setting  or  cooling.  When  it  is  re- 
moved a  perfect  counterpart  of  the  cavity 
should  be  the  result;  if  not,  another  im- 
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preasiou — or,  in  fact,  several — can  be 
taken  in  a  few  minutes,  in  leas  time 
than  a  matrix  could  be  made  in  the 
mouth.  The  same  procedure  is  appli- 
cable to  cavities  in  any  location,  with 
the  exception  that  the  metal  tray  or  cup 
must  be  formed  in  accordance  with  tlie 
requirements  of  the  location.  These 
conditions  can  only  be  explained  by  a 
demonstration. 


THE  AMALQAIC  DIB. 

After  securing  a  satisfactory  impres- 
sion the  surplus  metal  should  be  cut 
away,  leaving  only  that  which  is  in  direct 
contact  with  it;  then  a  suitable  quantity 
of  plaster  is  mixed,  of  a  consistence  to 
stand  when  placed  in  the  form  of  a  cone 
on  a  glass  or  other  suitable  slab.  The 
impression,  metal  side  down,  should  be 
forced  deeply  enough  into  the  plaster  to 
leave  a  strong  wall  around  it.  After  it 
is  hard,  trim  the  top  to  leave  a  depth 
sufficient  for  the  amalgam  which  is  to 
form  the  die;  here  is  where  many  fail, 
and  their  failure  is  usually  due  to  an 
effort  to  fill  the  impression  as  one  would 
a  cavity  in  a  tooth — ^that  is,  by  getting 
rid  of  the  excess  of  mercury  and  burnish- 
ing with  ccmsiderable  pressure.  This  the 
compound  will  not  stand,  but  it  will 
stand  a  good  even  pressure  over  ita  entire 
surface,  and  if  the  amalgam  be  worked 
into  place  very  soft,  enough  of  the  excess 
mercury  can  be  removed  by  pressure 
upon  the  whole  mass  when  the  impres- 
sion is  completely  filled;  the  result  will 
be  a  very  sharp,  clear  repit)duction  of 
the  tooth-cavity. 


in  obscure  positions  it  is  sometimes  im- 
possible to  find  some  of  the  minute  im- 
perfections that  are  bound  to  occur;  even 
if  it  were,  what  is  the  remedy?  A  long, 
tedious^  and  nerve-racking  operation  to 
secure  a  new  matrix,  which  in  turn  is 
liable  to  be  defective,  if  not  made  so  in 
the  fusing;  while  with  the  impression 
method  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  make  a 
new  filling,  or  several,  before  the  return 
of  the  patient 

Anouier  great  advantage  is  where  there 
is  di£Bculty  with  colors  in  the  restoration 
of  centrals  or  laterals.  I  have  often  been 
obliged  to  combine  two  or  three  colors 
and  make  several  fillings  for  a  satisfac- 
tory result,  all  of  which  is  done  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  patient,  and,  more 
important  than  all,  without  the  nervous 
str^  necessary  were  each  filling  made 
in  a  matrix  obtained  direct  from  the 
tooth. 

Still  another  and  extremely  important 
consideration :  What  provision  has  been 
made  or  can  be  made  toward  securing 
a  proper  occlusion  by  the  burnishing 
metiiod?  Personally,  I  know  of  none. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  an  amalgam 
die  is  used,  a  mush-bite  is  secured,  the 
die  placed  in  position  and  articulated 
as  for  a  crown,  bridge,  or  other  operation 
of  the  kind.  The  matrix  is  fiUed  and 
the  porcelain  is  fused  to  an  approxima- 
tion of  the  shape,  leaving  the  margins 
exposed  so  that  they  may  be  readjusted 
to  the  die  after  it  is  placed  in  it.  Then 
the  balance  of  the  body  should  be  spat- 
ulated  to  the  proper  form,  but  in  excess, 
and  after  drying  it  is  carved  to  suitable 
articulation  and  given  the  final  fusing. 


ADVANTAGES  OE  THE  METHOD. 

The  porcelain  filling  made  from  such 
a  die — if  it  fit  the  die — will  surprise 
many,  and  what  will  be  more  surprising 
is  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  it  does  not 
fit,  and  that  very  often  in  a  location  that 
would  escape  your  notice  in  the  tooth. 
In  the  days  when  porcelain  fillings  were 
confined  to  surfaces  where  all  margins 
were  exposed  it  was  very  easy  to  detect 
these  defects,  but  when  they  are  placed 


THE  FUSING. 

As  stated  before  in  this  paper,  the 
last  two  operations  are  the  most  im- 
portant factors  in  the  construction  of 
porcelain  fillings,  and  I  have  found  that 
all  bodies,  whether  high  or  low  fusing, 
should  be  fused  at  as  low  a  temperature 
as  possible  to  obtain  the  most  strength. 
I  have  heard  it  stated  that  the  S.  S. 
White  2300'  porcelain  will  fuse  on  pure 
gold  if  given  time  enough.    This  I  do 
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not  know,  but  I  know  that  Jenkins'  or 
Brewster's  gold  matrix  bodies  can  be 
fused  in  less  than  one-half  minute,  but 
the  result  is  a  porous,  brittle  mass  of  no 
value,  vhile  the  same  material  fused  at 
a  temperature  that  would  require  three 
or  four  minutes  gives  a  very  dense  re- 
sult which  takes  a  polish  after  grinding 
that  would  make  it  hard  to  detect  that 
it  had  ever  been  placed  on  the  wheel. 
In  porcelain  fillings  three  or  more  fus- 
ings  are  required,  and  it  the  first  be 
brought  to  a  perfect  fuse,  by  the  time 
the  last  one  is  finished  the  first  has  been 
ruined.  Should  this  be  a  filling  having 
to  sustain  much  stress,  the  entire  filling 
is  ruined.  To  overcome  this,  the  first 
layer  should  be  placed  in  the  center  of 
the  lowest  point  in  the  matrix  and  fused 
to  a  very  dull  biscuit,  at  which  point  the 
greater  part  of  the  shrinkage  has  taken 
place.  The  second  should  be  the  same — 
except,  of  course,  that  each  layer  should 
be  brought  nearer  the  margin  and  con- 
tour— and  the  final  one  fused  to  a 
smooth  but  not  glassy  surface.  Such  a 
filling  will  possess  all  the  strength  that 
is  possible  to  obtain  from  the  body  used. 

THE  SELECTION  OF  COLOBS. 

In  the  exposed  surfaces  this  is  a  very 
important  matter,  yet  one  that  I  think 
is  easily  managed.  First  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  cement  when  placed 
under  a  porcelain  filling  brings  to  light 
all  the  color  there  is  in  it,  and  makes  it 
appear  darker  tlian  the  one  selected.  It 
is  necessary  to  make  provision  for  this, 
and  I  know  of  no  better  way  than  to 
select  a  color  as  near  that  of  the  tooth  as 
possible,  and  then  add  enough  plain 
white  to  make  it  about  two  shades  lighter 
than  that  required.  I  know  of  no  fixed 
rule  by  which  this  can  be  done,  so  it  is 
largely  a  matter  of  experiment  and  ex- 
perience with  each  operator,  very  much 
the  same  as  in  the  combination  of  several 
colors, 

CEMENTS. 

Several  cements  are  on  the  market 
that  are  eminently  satisfactory  for  the 


setting,  and  but  one  precaution  shoold 
be  observed  in  selecting  from  them— 
that  is,  to  adopt  one  color,  and  prefnablj 
cream  white;  any  attempt  to  better  the 
shade  of  the  porcelain  with  cement  tua- 
ally  results  in  failure.  The  exception 
to  this  rule  is  in  cases  where  the  enamel 
is  thin  enough  for  the  cement  to  show 
through  in  the  anterior  teeth;  in  such 
cases  the  colored  cements  are  invaluable, 
but  should  be  used  in  connection  with 
the  white. 

My  best  results  in  cementing  porcelain 
fillings  have  been  obtained  by  the  follow- 
ing method : 

First  etch  the  surface  to  which  the  ce- 
ment is  to  adhere,  then  cut  with  a  knife- 
edge  disk  irregular  grooves  around  the 
bulbous  portion  of  the  filling,  boil  in  a 
strong  solution  of  sodium  bicarbonate, 
and  rinse  in  96  per  cent,  alcohol  The 
soda  is  to  prevent  continued  action  of 
the  acid,  and  the  alcohol  to  free  it  from 
any  fatty  matter  that  may  be  acquired 
in  the  handling.  That  the  action  of 
hydrofiuoric  acid  is  continued  for  several 
hours  unless  this  precaution  be  taken  is 
easily  proved  by  a  thorough  washing  of 
the  case  after  etching  with  brush  and 
water,  and  setting  it  aside  for  a  day,  or 
overnight.  The  result  is  a  thick  coating 
of  a  chalk-like  substance  covering  the 
entire  surface  where  the  acid  has  been 
applied;  this  is  easily  removed  with  a 
small  brush.  Should  the  filling  be  in- 
serted before  the  removal  or  elimination 
of  this  substance,  which  of  course  spoils 
or  prevents  the  adhesion  of  the  cement, 
the  result  will  be  the  loss  of  the  filling 
within  a  few  days. 

The  cement  should  be  mixed  to  i 
creamy  consistence,  carefully  spatnlsted 
to  thoroughly  incorporate  the  powder 
into  the  fluid  and  make  it  perfectly 
smooth;  and  with  a  fine-pointed  instra- 
ment  it  is  worked  into  all  the  undercuts 
of  both  cavity  and  filling;  then  the  fill- 
ing is  placed  in  position  and  ligated  with 
a  heavy  waxed  ribbon  fioes,  the  surpltu 
cement  removed,  a  thick  coating  of  «n- 
darac  varnish  spread  over  the  whole,  and 
the  patient  is  dismissed  with  instmetions 
to  remove  the  ligatures  and  vamiflh  tt 
the  end  of  two  hours. 
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THE  COMBINATION  OF  GOLD  AND  POBCE- 
LAIN. 

This  has  been  recommended  and  the 
necessary  procedure  advised  by  Dr. 
Walter  Wolfgang  Bruck,  instructor  in  tbe 
Dental  Institute  of  the  Boyal  University 
of  Breslau,  and  has  proved  of  great  value 
in  those  cases  where  cavities  were  so 
large  that  matrices  made  from  the  thin- 
ner golds  are  sure  to  warp  in  the  fusing 
of  the  body.  He  recommends  the  use 
of  34  ib  36  gage  pure  gold  plate  for  the 
matrix,  whic^  does  not  require  an  invest- 
ment to  protect  it  and  can  be  placed  into 
the  cavi^  and  the  margins  rebumished 
to  a  perfect  adaptation  just  before  the 
final  fusing.  That  portion  of  gold  which 
covers  the  bulbous  part  of  the  inlay  is 
removed  by  cutting  a  groove  aromid  it 
with  a  knife-edge  disk,  leaving  a  pure 
gold  gasket  around  the  entire  mugin 
of  tbe  filling  to  be  polished  and  bur- 
nished after  it  has  been  cemented  and 
perfectly  set.  The  only  disadvantage  or 
objection,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  is  the 
fine  line  of  gold  to  be  seen  around  them. 
I  have  inserted  many  fillings  of  this  kind 
in  the  molars,  in  particular,  with  emi- 
nently satisfactory  results  to  the  patient 
and  m}^lf . 

Cemented  gold  fillings  I  believe  to  be 
advantageous  where  extensive  restoration 
of  contour  is  required  in  the  distal  por- 
tions of  the  bicuspids  or  ^y  of  the  sur- 
faces of  the  molars.  It  would  be  absurd 
for  me  to  waste  your  time  and  my  own  in 
dilating  upon  the  technique  of  con- 
struction in  this  work,  as  you  are  to  have 
two  papers  dealing  with  the  subject  ex- 
clusively. 

I  have,  however,  clinical  matter  in  this 
line  which  I  shall  take  great  pleasure  in 
showing  you,  and  which  I  hope  will  carry 


conviction  that  gold  foil  as  a  filling  ma* 
terial,  as  stated  before,  is  seeing  ite  last 
days. 

The  instruments  and  equipment  neces- 
sary for  the  best  results  in  any  part  of 
the  procedure  before  mentioned  are  com- 
paratively few  and  inexpensive.  A  Brew- 
ster screw  press,  two  or  three  suitable 
glass  or  porcelain  slabs,  artists'  camel- 
hair  brushes  from  N^o.  1  to  9,  a  few  small 
spatulas,  varying  in  shape,  a  good  elec- 
tric furnace  without  pyrometer,  a  Tag- 
gart  gold  casting  machine  with  sufficient 
stock,  will  equip  one  to  produce  results 
which  will  be  extremely  satisfactory  to 
the  operator  and  his  clienUU. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion :  It  has  been  my  aim  in 
this  paper  to  give  you  in  the  simplest 
manner  possible  practical  facts,  pur- 
posely omitting  any  reference  to  the  his- 
torical status  of  the  subject  and  without 
attempt  to  analyze  for  cause  and  effect, 
because  it  is  a  physical  impo^ibility  to 
incorporate  them  with  justice  to  the  con- 
vention and  myself.  There  are  many 
considerations  any  one  of  which  would 
make  a  paper  in  itself;  for  instance,  a 
question  of  occlusion.  If  according  to 
the  new  school  of  orthodontia  malocclu- 
sion is  a  prominent  factor  in  many  of  the 
ills  that  human  teeth  are  heir  to,  an  en- 
tire session  could  be  profitably  utilized  in 
consideration  of  the  same. 

Finally,  I  want  it  distinctly  understood 
that  I  am  not  depreciating  the  value  that 
gold  foil  has  possessed  in  uplifting  the 
standard  of  our  profession  in  the  past, 
or  the  skill  of  the  many  who  use  it,  but 
am  entering  a  plea  for  the  adoption  of  a 
very  much  easier,  more  humane,  and 
practical  method  to  succeed  it. 
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THB  FUBPOSBS  AND  ACCOMFIiIBHMKNTS  OF  MODERN 

OBTHODONTIA. 


Br  RODRIOYTBg  OTTOLBHGITI*  BLDJk,  tJUO^  Hew  Torlc,  H.  Y. 


(Bead  at  the  Jameatown  Dental  Convention,  Norfolk,  Va..  September  11,  1907.) 


WHAT  is  "modern  orthodontia"? 
By  this  term  I  do  not  mean  to 
differentiate  between  one  school 
and  another;  the  modem  orthodontist  is 
not  necessarily  a  member  of  any  clique, 
or  class,  or  clan.  Modem  orthodontia 
is  the  orthodontia  of  today  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  art  of  yesterday,  just  as 
modem  dentistry  differs  from  the  dental 
science  of  twenty  years  ago.  I  must 
dwell  a  moment  upon  this  point.  There 
may  be  some  who  will  argue  that  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  today  and  the  yes- 
terday in  orthodontia  are  so  great  that 
the  modern  orthodontist  is  a  newly 
created  being,  the  product  of  entirely 
new  teaching  and  the  practitioner  of  a 
totally  new  art  They  will  point  out 
the  radical  difference  between  the  past 
and  the  present  in  proof  of  their  con- 
tention. I  shall  myself  indicate  some  of 
these  radical  differences,  but  I  shall 
speak  of  them  merely  as  stages  of  prog- 
ress, not  as  factors  in  invidious  class  dk- 
tinctions.  Similar  and  quite  as  conspic- 
uous differences  between  the  past  and  the 
present  may  be  found  in  other  fields. 
Indeed,  the  most  radical  innovation  upon 
a  long-established  dental  method  is  the 
evolution,  now  nearly  completed,  in  the 
art  of  filling  teeth.  The  mechanically 
secured  metallic  filling  is  slowly  but 
surely  being  abandoned  in  favor  of  fill- 
ings retained  by  cementation.  The  chief 
work  of  this  carefully  planned  dental 
convention  is  the  exploitation  of  this 
idea.  This  is  modem  dentistry,  and 
modem  orthodontia  has  made  no  greater 
departure ;  yet  I  do  believe  that  there  is 
a  line  of  demarkation  in  orthodontia 
which  is  quite  as  important,  quite  as 
radical. 


ORTHODONTIA  OF  THE  FAST. 

In  order  that  we  may  fully  compre- 
hend the  period  which  marks  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  era  in  orthodontia, 
let  me  briefly  sketch  its  early  daja. 
Long  before  the  word  orthodontia  v» 
coined  we  spoke  of  "irregularities  of  the 
teeth"  and  the  "correction  of  irr^uUr- 
ities,"  or,  otherwise,  "the  straightening 
of  teeth."  I  shall  not  probably  reach  a 
better  point  at  which  I  may  tersely  dif- 
ferentiate between  the  old  and  the  new 
in  orthodontia.  Formerly  the  straight- 
ening of  teeth  was  the  primary  aim  of 
the  operator;  now  it  is  but  an  incident 
in  the  everyday  work  of  the  orthodontist. 
Yesterday,  the  tooth-regulator  tireleaaly 
worked  to  place  teeth  in  a  symmetrical 
alignment;  today,  the  orthodontist  aims 
to  restore  occlusion,  thus  establishing 
normal  functioning  of  the  dental  oi^ans. 
In  the  past,  teeth  were  placed  where  thej 
would  look  pretty ;  in  the  present,  they 
are  moved  bo  that  they  will  be  the  most 
useful. 

In  the  early  days  the  mother  noticed 
when  the  teeth  were  shed  that  her  \a\iift 
new  teeth  were  "coming  in  crooked."  and 
in  alarm  she  hurried  to  her  dentist  to 
know  what  was  to  be  done;  and  at  thst 
time  the  mother  instinct  was  wiser  than 
the  dental  knowledge  of  the  day,  for  the 
dentist  usually  advised  delay  and  "giT- 
ing  nature  a  chance,"  not  realizing  tiiat 
delay  gives  nature  no  chance  whatever. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen,  bow- 
ever,  the  patience  of  parents  osnaflj 
ended,  and  dentists  were  compelled  by 
importunity  to  "do  something."  Then 
what  occurred  ?  To  this  point  I  reqaeat 
your  particular  attention.   In  such  pie- 
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dicamentS;  the  dentist  usually  made 
models  and  studied  the  case.  He  studied 
the  case  as  a  problem  by  itself — a  case 
to  be  treated,  and  if  possible  corrected, 
exactly  as  though  there  never  had  been 
another  like  it  in  the  world.  He  made 
his  diagnosis  in  accordance  with  what 
he  felt  capable  of  accomplishing,  and  he 
designed  appliances  to  aid  him  in  his 
work.  If  he  made  a  conspicuous  success 
he  proudly  wrote  a  description  of  his 
management  of  the  case  and  published  it. 
with  illustrations  of  his  fixtures.  The 
early  history  of  orthodontia'  is  crowded 
with  articles  of  this  sort — ^individual 
cases,  treated  in  accordance  with  individ- 
ual ideas  and  with  appliances  specially 
designed  for  each  particular  case.  The 
modem  orthodontist  glances  through 
these  articles  and  feels  sorry  for  those 
early  workers,  struggling  without  knowl- 
edge to  accomplish  results  which  they 
scarcely  comprehended  themselves.  Tet 
these  men  were  the  pioneers,  and  with- 
out the  foundation  which  they  laid  the 
edifice  of  modern  orthodontia  never  could 
have  been  erected. 

While,  as  I  have  said,  special  devices 
were  made  for  each  case,  those  men  who 
developed  a  fondness  for  the  work,  and 
thus  attracted  to  their  eare  any  great 
number  of  cases,  very  soon  noticed  cer- 
tain features  common  to  many  cases ;  and 
from  that  time  on  appliances  were  rec- 
ommended that  would  do  certain  work  in 
any  mouth — as,  for  example,  iixtures  for 
widening  the  arch ;  the  use  of  bands  ce- 
mented to  the  teeth ;  the  expansion  arch 
wire;  jack-screws;  spring  wire  appli- 
ances, etc.  And  as  these  grew  in  num- 
ber, so-called  "systems"  began  to  arrive. 
Of  the  systems  we  have  several  which  bear 
the  names  of  those  who  have  devoted 
themselves  each  to  the  elaboration  of 
one.  But  the  advent  and  perfection 
of  none  of  these  systems  has  made  that 
great  impression  upon  orthodontic  prac- 
tice to  which  I  have  alluded  as  establish- 
ing a  demarkation  between  the  old  and 
the  new  ways.  True  modern  orthodontia 
dawned  with  the  announcement  by  Angle 
of  his  classification  of  irregularities, 
which  since  then  has  come  to  be  a  stand- 
ard for  both  diagnosis  and  prognosis. 


THE  ANGLE  CLASSIFICATION. 

Just  as  many  practitioners  observed 
that  a  majority  of  cases  require  so-called 
widening  of  the  arch.  Angle  noted  that 
many  other  features  were  common  to 
many  mouths.  By  closely  studying  the 
models  in  his  own  and  other  cabinets 
he  finally  evolved  a  classification  in  which 
he  places  all  known  irregularities  in  three 
great  classes ;  of  these  there  are  divisions 
and  subdivisions.  Though  at  first  it 
may  seem  to  the  student  that  this  Angle 
classification  is  complex,  it  really  is  ex- 
ceedingly simple.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  so  important,  being  as  it  is  the  rock 
and  foimdation  of  all  correct  diagnosis, 
that  I  shall  here  take  time  to  expound  it 
to  you,  with  the  aid  of  the  lantern.  [The 
^essayist  here  threw  on  the  screen  ex- 
amples of  each  division  and  subdivision 
in  the  Angle  classification.] 

FOBUS   OF  UALOCCLUSIOK  NOT 
CLASSIFIED. 

In  addition  to  the  three  great  classes 
there  are  two  other  forms  of  irregularity 
to  which  I  will  allude.  As  I  have  al- 
ready pointed  out  in  exhibiting  the 
slides,  in  class  I  the  mesio-distal  relar 
tions  of  the  molars  are  normal.  In  dass 
II  the  lower  molars  are  distal  to  nor- 
mal, and  in  class  III  the  lower  molara 
are  mesial  to  normal.  In  the  subdi- 
visions we  have  instances  where  the 
molars  are  normally  related  on  one  side 
and  abnormally  placed  on  the  other.  But 
cases  have  been  noted  where  the  lower 
molar  may  be  distal  to  normal  on  one 
side  and  mesial  to  normal  on  the  other. 
Such  a  case,  of  course,  falls  outside  of 
the  Angle  classification.  Nevertheless, 
a  knowledge  of  that  classification,  with 
the  habit  of  utilizing  it  as  a  basis  of 
diagnosis,  quickly  determines  for  the  or- 
thodontist the  line  of  treatment  to  be 
followed.  Observing  that  on  one  side 
the  molar  is  distally  related,  he  sees  that 
it  must  be  moved  mesially  into  normal 
occlusion ;  on  the  other  side  he  finds  the 
molar  mesially  placed,  and  it  therefore 
must  be  carried  distally;  and,  studying 
both  sides,  he  sees  that  the  movement  of 
the  lower  arch  must  be  all  in  one  di- 
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rectioD,  around  its  arc.  This  moTement 
is  accomplished  by  using  intermaxillary 
elastics,  placed  reversely  on  the  two  sides. 

The  other  rare  abnormality  of  which 
I  shall  speak  is  that  occasionally  alluded 
to  as  "double  protrusion.''  I  have  un- 
fortunately had  four  such  cases  in  my 
practice,  all  coming  within  the  conditionii 
of  class  I  of  Angle.  Indeed,  I  should 
find  it  difficult  to  even  imagine  a  double 
protrusion  of  either  class  11  or  class  III. 
And  this  is  exactly  why  these  awful  cases 
are  so  difficult — a  statement  which  brings 
me  to  a  momentary  consideration  of  so- 
called  pTotmsions.  A  protruding  upper 
jaw,  in  a  class  I  case,  is  generally  ac- 
companied by  wide  spaces  between  the 
teeth,  and,  the  molar  relations  being  cor- 
rect, the  treatment  is  usually  simple, 
demanding  merely  the  reduction  of  the. 
prominent  teeth  into  a  proper  arch.  Oc- 
casionally a  class  I  case  may  have  a  nar- 
rowed vault  and  a  protrusion  of  the  an- 
terior teeth ;  here,  again,  the  protrusion 
may  be  corrected  by  moving  the  upper 
teeth  into  proper  arch  alignment.  In 
both  cases  the  lower  jaw  may  be  utilized 
as  anchorage  for  intermaxillary  force 
while  reducing  the  upper  protrusion.  If, 
however,  there  be  an  anterior  protrusion 
of  the  lower  arch  also,  the  utilization  of 
intermaxillary  force  would  not  be  so 
simple.  Indeed,  it  has  been  asked,  How 
may  we  use  intermaxillary  elastics  to 
force  the  upper  jaw  backward,  coinci- 
dently  with  similar  use  of  similar  force 
to  move  the  lower  jaw  backward?  At 
first  glance  the  proposition  seems  ridic- 
ulous; yet  I  believe  that  intermaxillary 
force  may  be  advantageously  utilized  in 
double  protrusion— though  this  is  not 
a  fit  time  to  discuss  it.  The  point  at 
which  I  am  aiming  is  that  the  protrusion 
of  both  jaws  places  a  case  in  an  entirely 
different  category  from  protrusions,  oi 
so-called  protrusions,  of  one  jaw. 

In  class  II  cases  the  apparent  protru- 
sion of  the  upper  is  largely  magnijfied  bv 
the  retrusion,  or  lack  of  development,  of 
the  mandible.  A  study  of  the  profile 
shows  that  the  fault  lies  largely  in  the 
false  poaition  of  the  chin  and  lower  lip. 
Properly  treated,  at  the  proper  age,  very 
little  reduction  of  the  so-called  protru- 


sion is  needed,  provided  the  lower  can  be 
moved  to  true  relations.  The  same  is 
true  of  class  III  cases,  the  seeming  lower 
protrusion  disappearing  with  the  develop- 
ment and  forward  movement  of  the 
upper  arch  and  lip.  In  both  instances 
the  profile  is  suffering  from  a  lack  of 
development  and  consequent  lack  of  bal- 
ance, as  I  shall  show  with  sUdes  later. 
Moreover — and  please  bear  this  fact  in 
mind — it  is  the  undeveloped  part  rather 
than  the  seemingly  over-developed  part 
that  mars  the  profile. 

EXTRACTION  INDICATED  IN  DOUBLE 
PROTHnSION? 

With  the  double  protrusion  exactly  the 
reverse  is  true;  the  features  are  marred 
by  the  over-development  of  both  arches. 
And  at  this  point  I  wish  to  introdace  an 
argument  for  the  future  careful  consid- 
eration of  orthodontists.  In  class  II 
and  class  III  cases  true  balance  may  be 
established,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases, 
without  extracting  any  teetji;  indeed,  it 
would  be  hard  to  properly  correct  such 
cases  after  extraction.  The  eiceptiona 
are  so  few  that  they  fall  into  the  list  of 
true  deformities,  or  monstrosities,  rather 
than  mere  abnormalities.  In  sudi  cases, 
also,  there  is  invariably  a  departure  from 
type  in  the  profile.  How  is  it  with  the 
double  protrusion?  I  have  pointed  oui 
that  the  single  protrusion — if  I  may  be 
pardoned  for  using  such  a  term— is 
mainly  due  to  lack  of  development  of  one 
jaw,  while  the  double  protrusion  is  an 
over-development  of  both  jaws.  Again, 
the  single  protrusion  is  a  departure  from 
the  type  for  the  profile.  In  regard  to 
double  protru8u>n,  I  believe  that  a  close 
study  of  such  faces  would  show  that  the 
double  protrusion  is  often  an  ^>proacb 
to  type  rather  than  a  departure — that  it 
is  an  atavistic  throw-back  of  anoestral 
origin.  This  is  important  if  frue.  For 
example,  should  we  find  a  double  protro- 
sion  accompanied  by  proportionate  nar- 
rowing of  both  ardies,  the  face  being 
likewise  narrow,  we  should  be  entirely 
right  in  attempting  a  restoration  of 
normal  arch  width  and  shape — thus  re- 
ducing the  protrusions  and  restoring  fa- 
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cial  balance — without  extraction  of  teeth. 
If,  however,  we  should  meet  a  case  with 
normal  arch  form  and  relations,  never- 
theless showing  marked  double  protru- 
sion, with  the  face  normally  wide,  what 
InterfeTence  to  undertake  would  be  a 
grave  question.  Such  a  condition  is  a 
normal  type,  and  is  counted  a  deformity 
only  because  it  is  rare  and  therefore  dif- 
ferent from  the  faces  about  us.  Bather 
than  disturb  such  a  normal  occlusion  it 
might  be  excusable  to  extract  teeth  in 
order  to  reduce  the  protrusions,  though 
it  should  be  remembered  that  such  treat- 
ment would  never  change  such  a  face  to 
a  normal  type.  Fortunately  such  cases 
are  extremely  uncommon,  and  for  all 
practical  purposes  may  be  placed  within 
the  list  of  deformities  and  monstrosities 
— where,  and  where  only,  is  extraction 
excusable. 

ETIOLOGY  AS  A  FACTOR  07  TREATMENT. 

The  modem  orthodontist  likewise 
makes  a  study  of  the  causes  which  pro- 
duce or  invite  irregularities  of  the  teeth. 
It  may  be  truly  said  that  etiology  has 
always  been  considered,  but  never  until 
within  recent  years  has  it  so  materially 
influenced  modes  of  procedure.  For  ex- 
ample, I  cannot  here  go  deeply  into  the 
question  of  the  causation  of  cases  of  class 
II  and  class  III,  but  I  may  say  that 
since  we  have  concluded  that  these  appar- 
ent protrusions  are  really  in  a  large 
measure  ocular  delusions,  and  that  the 
patients  are  in  fact  suffering  from  a 
lack  of  development  of  either  the  upper 
or  the  lower  arch,  we  have  come  to  see 
the  necessity  for  earlier  intervention. 
Referring  back  to  the  earlier  part  of  this 
paper,  I  remind  you  of  the  mother  who 
visited  her  dentist  when  her  child's  teeth 
began  to  erupt  "crooked."  Today  she 
would  be  advised  that  immediate  inter- 
vention is  imperative.  Indeed  an  arrest 
of  development  can  often  be  distin- 
guished prior  to  the  loss  of  any  of  the 
deciduous  teeth,  and  slight  forces  exerted 
at  such  periods  will  so  invigorate  the 
parts  that  development  may  be  resumed, 
complete  growth  may  result,  and  a  per- 
fect denture  may  erupt  where,  without 


interference,  a  quite  extensive  abnor- 
mality would  surely  have  supervened. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
adenoids  as  a  cause  of  irregularities. 
The  common  argument  is  that  nasal  ob- 
structions— whether  from  adenoids  or 
deflected  septa,  hypertrophied  turbin- 
ates, or  polyps — compel  mouth-breathing, 
which  in  turn  molds  the  arches  to  become 
narrower  than  normal.  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  most  important  relation  of 
nasal  obstructions  to  irregularities  has 
not  received  sufficient  attention:  How- 
ever much  mouth-breathing  may  affect 
the  shape  of  the  arches — and  this  has  yet 
to  be  demonstrated  with  anything  like 
exactness — I  believe  that  the  more  im- 
portant fact  is  that  from  improper 
breathing  the  child  receives  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  oxygen,  and  that  from  a 
lack  of  this  element  nutrition  is  im- 
paired. When  it  is  remembered  that  the 
alveolar  processes  are  subsidiary  bones, 
and  that  they  are  produced  only  as 
needed,  we  can  readily  conceive  that  a 
poorly  nourished  child  may  not  be  phys- 
ically able  to  build  bone  as  rapidly  as 
the  erupting  teeth  demand.  Hence  we 
have  teeth  erupting  into  arches  whicli 
never  grew,  rather  than  arches  which 
have  been  narrowed.  However  this  may 
be,  the  modem  orthodontist  recognizes 
now  the  need  of  a  more  thorough  com- 
prehension of  the  etiology  in  order  to 
cope  to  the  best  advantage  with  the  ab- 
normalities that  abound. 

SUMMARY. 

To  sum  up,  I  would  state  that  the  pur- 
poses of  the  modem  orthodontist  are — 
First :  To  recognize  the  advent  of  dental 
abnormalities  as  early  as  possible,  that 
treatment  may  be  to  a  large  d^ree  pre- 
ventive. Second:  In  the  presence  of  a 
lack  of  development  of  the  jaws,  to  stim- 
ulate growth  along  normal  lines.  Third : 
To  so  move  all  the  teeth  of  both  jaws  that 
normal  occlusion  may  be  restored.  And 
the  modem  orthodontist  believes  that 
the  nearer  he  comes  to  normal  occlusion, 
the  more  certainly  will  he  achieve  the 
best  possible  facial  results,  and  likewise 
the  best  arrangement  of  the  teeth  look- 
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ing  toward  their  prophylactic  preserva- 
tion. 

In  the  title  of  my  paper  I  also  allude 

to  the  accomplishments  of  the  modern 
orthodontist.  In  connection  with  this 
phase  of  my  topic  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
presenting  to  you  a  number  of  lantern 
slides  showing  the  work  of  various  men 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  point 
is  that  whereas  in  the  past  a  few  men 
with  their  systems  have  achieved  fine  re- 
sults, such  results  were  nevertheless  con- 
fined to  a  very  limited  number.  Since 


the  advent  of  the  Angle  method  of  diag- 
nosis based  upon  a  classification,  how- 
ever, an  increasing  number  of  specialists 

are  accomplishing  similarly  fine  resTilts 
— all  working  along  similar  lines  with 
simple  apparatus. 

[The  essayist  then  showed  on  the 
screen  cases  from  the  practices  of  vaiious 
orthodontists,  including  three  cases,  one 
of  each  class,  from  his  own  practice.  In 
all,  the  treatment  of  twenty-eight  caaea 
was  illustrated,  by  means  of  over  one 
hundred  lantern  slides.] 


ANTISEPTIC  TRSATMENT  OF  FATHOIiOOICAI<  CONDITIONS 
OF  THB  ORAL  AIUCOU8  MEUBRANE. 


Br  H.  C.  FHRRIS,  DJl.S..  BvooUrm*  H.  T. 


(Read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Dental  Society,  Boston, 

June  5,  1907.) 


IN  order  to  intelligently  consider  this 
subject  we  must  first  study  the  anat- 
omy of  the  parts  which  we  are  to 
treat,  their  physiological  functions,  blood 
supply,  nerve  supply,  and  secretions.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  oral  cavity  is 
divided  into  six  distinct  regions,  those 
of  the  cheeks,  lips,  gums,  tongue,  roof, 
and  floor.  The  mucous  membrane  lining 
the  cavity  of  the  mouth  consists  of  two 
parts,  the  epithelium  and  the  tunica 
propria;  beneath  the  latter,  and  form- 
ing the  deeper  part  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, is  the  submucosa. 

The  epithelium  of  the  mouth  is  a 
thick,  stratified  squamous  epithelium,  the 
most  superficial  cells  being  scale-like  or 
hom-like.  The  cells  are  arranged  like 
those  in  the  epidermis,  are  columnar  in 
form,  and  contain  very  little  pigment. 

The  tunica  propria  is  a  somewhat 
dense  feltwork  of  interlacing  connective- 
tissue  bundles,  interspersed  with  elastic 
fibers.  It  penetrates  the  epithelium  in 
the  form  of  cylindric  or  conic  papillie, 
which  differ  in  length  according  to  the 


variation  in  the  thickness  of  the  epitbe- 
Hum.  As  the  mucosa  is  usually  tmckest 
in  the  lips,  gum,  soft  palate,  and  uvula, 
the  papillae  are  accordingly  of  the  great- 
est length  in  these  parts.  The  tunici 
propria  passes  into  the  submucosa  bo 
gradually  that  a  positive  line  of  c^nudc- 
ation  cannot  be  established. 

The  submucosa  consists  of  a  bnndle 
of  fibrous  connective  tissue  with  but  few 
elastic  fibers.  This  structure  is  some- 
what loose  in  texture,  and  is  loosely  at- 
tached to  the  underlying  periosteum. 
Over  the  major  portion  of  the  gums  and 
the  entire  hard  palate,  the  submucosa  is 
attached  to  the  bones  of  tiie  moath 
through  the  medium  of  the  periosteal 
covering.  It  is  in  this  lo<»ely  con- 
strueted  tissue  that  the  glands  of  tlie 
mucous  membrane  are  situated.  ThejC 
are  for  the  most  part  branched,  tubular, 
mucous  glands.  Besides  adipose  tissne 
in  the  form  of  groups  of  fat-cells,  striped 
muscular  tissue  is  present  in  the  snbara- 
cosa.  In  some  parts  of  the  month  this 
tissue  forms  a  conspicuous  portion- 
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namely,  in  the  orbicularis  oris,  also  in 
the  soft  palate,  uvula,  and  pillars  of  the 

fauces. 

The  blood  supply  to  the  raucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth  is  principally  dis- 
tributed in  two  systems,  the  larger  ves- 
sels to  the  aubmucosa  and  the  capillaries 
to  the  tunica  propria.  The  large  vessels 
break  up  and  send  a  dense  network  of 
capillaries  through  its  substance  and  to 
the  numerous  papillae  which  extend  into 
the  epithelium.  Numerous  veins  ramify 
through  tiie  superficial  part  of  the  tunica 
propria.  The  lymphatics  form  two  net- 
works, the  submucosa  giving  place  to 
the  coarser  vessels,  while  the  fine  parts 
are  distributed  to  the  tunica  propria. 

In  the  submucosa  the .  meduUated 
nerve  fibers  form  a  wide-meshed  reticu- 
lum, from  which  numerous  primitive 
fibrilhe  pass  to  the  taoica  propria,  where 
they  terminate  or  continue  as  non-me- 
dullated  nerve  fibers  and  penetrate  the 
papillae  of  the  epithelium,  forming  net^ 
works.  If  it  were  not  for  the  viscid, 
poorly  soluble  mucoid  secretions  of  these 
glands  this  tissue  would  be  susceptible  of 
infection  as  well  as  the  source  of  tox- 
emia, as  its  vascularity  proves.  Toxic 
drugs  having  the  ability  to  penetrate 
these  mucoid  secretions  have  to  be  re- 
duced in  their  strength  two-thirds  for 
safety,  thus  proving  this  premise. 

THB  SALIVA. 

The  secretions  of  these  glands  unite 
to  form  the  saliva,  which  is  a  colorless, 
inodorous,  tasteless,  somewhat  stringy 
and  frothy  liquid,  which  serves  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  in  the  acts  of  mastication, 
deglutition,  and  digestion.  In  1 000 
pMts  -there  is  found  by  weight: 

Water    99S.20 

Ptyalin    1.30 

Mucin  1 

Epithelium   / 

Fatty  matter   '7) 

Sulfoeyanids    0.06 

Alkaline  chlorids    0.84 

Di-8odium  phosphate    0.94 

Magnesium  and  calcium  salts   0.04 

Allnline  earbonate   traces 

Its  active  ferment  is  ptyalin,  which 
[vol.  xux. — 83] 


converts  starch  into  dextrin  and  sugar. 
Its  sulfoeyanids  and  alkaline  chlorids 
and  magnesium  and  calcium  salts  are 
compounds  which  are  receiving  a  due 
amount  of  consideration  at  this  time  by 
many  of  onr  scientific  workers. 

A  study  of  this  secretion  during  path-  ■ 
ological  alterations  such  as  tubercuLosis, 
actinomycosis,  catarrhal  stomatitis,  ul- 
cerative stomatitis,  gonorrheal  stoma- 
titis, interstitial  gingivitis,  alveolar 
abscess,  tonsillitis,  glandular  fever,  diph- 
theria, scarlatina,  etc.,  affords  a  field  for 
the  oral  surgeon  which  is  worthy  of  his 
best  effort.  The  normal  quantity  se- 
creted is  1600  grams,  or  about  forty- 
eight  ounces,  but  this  is  subject  to  great 
variation.  An  increase  in  this  amount 
is  frequently  noted  in  pregnane^  and  in 
various  neurotic  conditions,  in  tab^, 
bulbar  paralysis,  in  inflammatory  dis- 
eases of  the  mouth,  in  dental  caries,  fol- 
lowing the  administration  of  pilocarpin, 
in  poisoning  with  mercury,  acids,  and 
alkalis.  The  quantity  is  diminished  in 
all  febrile  conditions,  in  diabetes,  and 
often  in  nephritis.  The  effect  of  psychic 
influences  upon  the  secretions  of  saliva 
as  well  as  on  other  glands  is  well  known, 
an  increase  or  decrease  in  the  flow  being 
produced  under  various  conditions.  The 
acid  reaction  of  saliva  has  been  noted  in 
various  intestinal  febrile  diseases,  and 
notedly  in  diabetes.  Some  authorities 
claim  that  the  reaction  of  the  saliva  is 
alkaline  even  under  pathological  wndi- 
tions,  but  your  essayist  believes  that  this 
opinion  is  based  upon  litmus-paper  tests, 
which  are  inaccurate,  as  he  finds  that 
by  a  1:40  normal  sodium  hydrate  test 
an  acid  index  of  from  ^  to  6  is  obtained 
in  the  majority  of  pathological  condi- 
tions. Among  the  qualitative  changes 
may  be  mentioned  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  urea,  which  has  been  repeat- 
edly observed,  especially  in  nepliritis. 
Bile-pigment  uid  sugar  have  not  been 
found  in  the  saliva. 

The  object  in  drawing  out  the  consid- 
eration of  the  subject  to  this  length  is 
to  better  understand  that  we  are  not 
working  upon  a  masticating  machine 
hung  on  to  the  human  body,  which  an- 
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imal  and  vegetable  decomposition  com- 
pels 118  to  kee^  clean,  but  upon  a  cavity 
of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  phys- 
ical system.  When  its  physiological, 
chemical;  and  mechanical  functioning  is 
interfered  with,  the  subject  must  neces- 
sarily suffer.  I  believe  that  the  time  will 
come  when  the  general  practitioner  of 
medicine  will  appreciate  that  the  dental 
surgeon  is  indispensable  in  the  treatment 
of  the  vast  majority  of  constitutional 
disorders,  owing  to  the  possible  ill  effects 
of  auto- intoxication  arising  from  a  sur- 
gically unclean  oral  cavity;  even  already 
his  assistance  ie  being  duly  appreciated. 
We  are  shown  by  careful  experiment  that 
the  bacteria  of  the  oral  cavity  multiply 
enormously  in  the  presence  of  disease  in 
any  of  the  mucous  tissues. 

GERMICIDAL  ACTION  OP  THE  SALIVA. 

We  are  also  aware  that  the  saliva  in 
its  normal  state  has  a  decided  bacterio- 
logical action.  This  germicidal  power 
will  kill  the  staphylococcus  aureus,  the 
streptococcus  pyogenes,  the  micrococcus 
tetragenus,  the  typhoid  bacillus,  and  the 
cholera  spirillum,  when  present  in  mod- 
erate numbers.  The  diphtheric  bacillus, 
however,  is  more  resistant,  and  may  sur- 
vive for  twenty-four  to  forty  days.  It 
has  been  found  as  a  matter  of  fact  that 
the  bacilli  may  be  demonstrated  in  the 
throats  of  some  individuals  who  have 
passed  through  an  attack  of  diphtheria 
for  several  weeks  after  all  the  clinical 
symptoms  have  disappeared.  The  diplo- 
cocctts  of  pneumonia  is  even  said  to  grow 
well  in  saliva,  although  it  rapidly  lose? 
its  virulence. 

It  is  believed  that  this  germicidal 
power  is  due  to  the  presence  of  sul- 
focyanate  and  alkaline  chlorids,  for  iu 
their  absence  we  find  that  disease  runs 
rampant.  The  presence  of  potassium  sul- 
focyanate  is  detected  by  reducing  2  ccm. 
of  saliva  with  2  ccm.  of  distilled  water 
and  adding  5  minums  of  iron  perchlorid, 
giving  a  dark  brown  color.  The  recog- 
nition of  ammonium  chlorid  is  obtained 
in  the  same  dilution  with  the  addition 
of  silver  nitrate,  which  will  precipitate 
the  chlorids,  the  reaction  taking  place 


according  to  this  equation :  AgNO,  -)- 
NaCl  =  AgCl  +  NaNO,.  The  sUver 
chlorid  thus  formed  is  insoluble'in  nihic 
acid. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  antiseptic  action 
is  due  to  these  chemicals — and  our  clin- 
ical experience  shows  a  marked  and  al- 
most immediate  improvement  when  po- 
taraium  sulfocyanate  is  given  intem^y 
with  an  alkalhie  purge  to  increase  the 
fluidity  of  the  blood  and  stimulate  the 
kidneys  to  functionate  normally,  thereby 
assisting  the  metabolism— it  is  worthy  of 
our  consideration.  The  physiological  re- 
action of  this  drug — potassium  snlfocv- 
anate — ^is  alkaline,  and  in  small  r^ 
peated  doses  it  increases  the  pulse  and  if 
used  extensively  in  the  treatment  of 
rheumatism,  gout,  gastritis,  etc.  The 
improvement  in  local  conditions  uniJer 
this  treatment  is  evident,  inasmuch  as 
the  tissues  susceptible  to  caries  will  be 
continuously  flooded  with  the  chemical. 
We  may  thereby  inhibit  the  growth  of  the 
acid-producing  bacteria  by  dissolving  the 
gelatinous  plaques  and  rendering  the 
medium  less  favorable  for  the  growfli 
of  bacteria. 

ANTISEPTIC  SPRAYS. 

To  further  assist  nature  in  this  effort 
to  overcome  the  attacks  of  bacteria,  and 
to  sterilize  the  oral  cavity  during  surgi- 
cal operations,  your  essayist  recommend^ 
the  treatment  with  antiseptic  spra^ 
which  are  both  chemical  and  mechuiical 
in  their  action.  By  the  use  of  potassium 
in  combination  with  iodin  we  have  a 
non-irritating,  non-caustic  alkaline.  It 
has  a  penetrating  power  toward  albnmin 
which  is  even  greater  than  that  of  mer- 
curic chlorid,  as  it  destroys  the  spore= 
as  well  as  the  parent  cells.   It  can  be 
used  in  greater  strength  upon  these  deli- 
cate tissues  without  toxic  influences  re- 
sulting and  without  destroying  metallic 
fillings.    It  is  a  germicide  and  stains 
and  fixes  the  plaques  so  that  they  may  be 
visible.   After  having  fixed  and  stained 
the  plaques  which  appear  on  the  surfaces 
of  the  teeth,  we  may  remove  them  hy 
the  use  of  a  starch  solution,  which  takes 
them   up   as   a  .myriad   of  sponges 
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would.  The  potassium  iodid,  which  dis- 
solves the  albumin,  forms  with  the  starch 
an  iodid  of  starch,  which  floats  off  the 
surface  in  a  fiocculent  precipitate.  To 
decolorize  this  mixture  and  further  dis- 
aolTe  the  oleaginous  matter,  a  solution 
of  sodium  carbonate  may  be  employed, 
which  further  frees  the  surfaces  by 
saponifying  the  fats.  In  the  treatment 
of  gum  diseases  such  as  ulitis  or  inter- 
stitial gingivitis,  or  in  the  preparation 
of  a  patient  for  any  surgical  operation, 
these  formulas  are  used: 

I. 

9 — lodini,  Tn,  xxx 

Fotassii  iodidi,  n^,  xix 

Aquse  dest.  ad  q.B.  3  i^-  M. 

Sig. — To  be  used  in  spray  under  high  pres- 
sure at  the  temperatuTe  of  98°  F. 

II. 

9 — Starch,  gr,  xxxviij 

Aquie  menth.  pip.,    5  iv 
Oleum  menth.  pip.,      xx  M. 
His. — To  be  used  at  the  temperature  of 

115°"  F. 

In  making  this  compound,  mix  the  first 
two  ingredienls  and  let  stand  for  five  min- 
utes, then  boil  for  five  minutes,  then  add 
the  flavoring. 

III. 

Q — Sodii  carb.,  gr.  xxxviij 

Aquse  gaultheria,        3  iv 
Olei  gaultheria,        i\  ixx.  M. 

Sig. — To  be  used  at  the  temperature  of 
115°  P. 

The  chemical  reaction  of  this  is  shown 
in  this  equation :  KI  +  61  +  SNaaCOa 
=  KI  +  SNal  +  NalO,  +  SCO,.  Bac- 
teriological experiments  by  Dr.  T.  H. 
Dexter,  pathologist  of  Seney  Hospital, 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  has  proved  the 
antiseptic  value  of  this  treatment,  and 
a  clinical  experience  is  the  warrant  of 
your  essayist  for  recommending  it  to 
your  consideration. 

PYORRHEA  ALVEOLARIS. 

As  a  corollary  to  this  subject,  I  wish 
to  introduce  a  technique  and  a  set  of 
prophylactic  instruments  in  the  treat- 
ment of  pyorrhea  alveolaris.   The  gum 


tissues  are  dried  with  a  hot-air  syringe 
after  placing  cottonoid  pads  over  the 
salivary  ducts  and  sponging  them  with 
adrenalin  chlorid,  this  causing  the  con- 
traction of  the  arteries  and  reducing  the 
tendency  to  hemorrhage  and  the  liability 
to  the  absorption  and  consequent  toxic 
effects  of  the  anesthetic  ointment,  which 
is  composed  of: 

IV. 

ft — Cocoa  butter,  5  iij 

White  vaselin,  3  v 

Cocain,  gr.  xiv 

Menthol,  gr.  xxiv 

Oil  pei^ennint,  n\,  x 

Chioretone,  gr.  ix 

Phenol,  ij  M. 

Sig. — ^Apply  on  gum  tissues  after  drying. 

The  above  is  applied  with  the  finger 
to  the  gums  after  a  second  drying;  these 
tissues  are  dried  again  with  warm  air, 
and  by  a  process  of  osmosis  the  anes- 
thetic and  antiseptic  are  carried  into  the 
epithelium  and  mucous  glands.  These 
glands  become  paralyzed  in  their  effort 
to  supply  additional  secretion  in  re- 
sponse to  the  reflex  call  to  allay  the  in- 
flammation caused  by  the  irritation  of 
the  serumal  tartw  and  additional  at- 
tacks of  bacteria. 

The  pyorrheal  pockets  are  filled  with 
the  same  mixture,  introduced  by  means 
of  a  collapsible  tube  fitted  with  a  small 
platinum  point  and  allowed  to  remain 
five  minutes  before  beginning  the  scaling 
operation.  The  instruments  are  con- 
structed in  the  form  of  a  drag  file,  made 
to  fit  the  curves  of  the  surfaces  to  be 
worked  upon.  Their  efficiency  will  be 
appreciated  upon  using  them  with  a  pull 
motion.  They  must  be  used  as  a  ful- 
crum, and  not  by  pressing  them  against 
the  tooth,  for  being  made  of  semi-hard- 
ened steel,  they  easily  break. 

Following  their  use  and  sometimes 
preceding  it,  the  following  formula  is 
recommended  to  be  used  by  the  patient 
as  an  antiseptic  stimulant,  used  hot  to 
increase  the  circulation  and  to  tone  the 
overworked  glands  to  their  normal  ac- 
tion after  the  local  irritating  cause  has 
been  removed  and  the  teeth  splinted. 
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V. 

B — Hydronaphthol, 
Menthol, 
Oil  gaultherio. 

Oil  cassia, 
Alcohol, 

Tinct.  capaiciun, 


aa  gr.  xxz 

55  "l  iv 


Distilled  water  ad  q.B.  3  xx.  M. 

Sig. — Teaspoonful  to  half-glass  hot  water 
five  times  daily. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  in  my  closing 
words  that  this  method  of  antiseptic 


treatment  is  not  introduced  with  tie 
idea  that  it  will  take  the  place  of  me- 
chanical cleansing  with  wood  points  and 
pumice  as  suggested  by  Dr.  D.  D.  Smith 
of  Philadelphia,  but  merely  as  an  ad- 
junct to  assist  the  tissues  while  overcom- 
ing the  effects  of  the  disease. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  following  gentle- 
men for  many  of  the  scientific  facts  uad 
in  the  preparation  of  this  paper:  Charles 
E.  Simon,  M.D.,  I.  Norman  Broomell, 
D.D.S.,  T.  H.  Dexter,  pathologist,  and 
H.  L.  Quick,  Jr.,  B.  A.,  chemut. 


FBSTBNTiyB  HBDICIMB. 


Br  FREDERICK  P.  GAY,  H.D.,  Danv^era,  Ummm. 


(Bead  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Dental  Society,  Boston, 

June  6,  1907.) 


IT  is  indeed  an  honor  to  have  been 
asked  to  address  so  representative  a 
body  of  your  profession.  The  subject 
chosen  for  this  talk,  'Treventive  Medi- 
cine," is  so  broad  in  scope  as  almost  to 
appal  one  who  wishes  to  present  some- 
thing concrete  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  subject  might  handily  be  divided 
into  theoretical  preventive  medicine  and 
applied  preventive  medicine,  according  as 
it  is  dealt  with,  in  actuality  or  in  dis- 
cussion, by  the  laboratory  worker  or  the 
practitioner.  It  is  far  from  my  desire 
to  minimize  that  participation  in  the 
great  work  of  the  prevention  of  disease 
which  is  the  burden  of  the  one  who  ad- 
ministers to  the  judiciously  chosen  indi- 
vidual the  remedy  which  has  been  placed 
in  his  hand  by  the  experimenter ;  but,  as 
I  am  a  laboratory  woraer  primarily,  it  is 
this  phase  of  the  subject  which  I  may 
with  confidence  venture  to  present  to 
you. 

Progress  in  the  prevention  of  a  disease 
has  depended  on,  first,  an  increased 
knowledge  of  the  disease  itself  as  regards 
its  cause,  its  method  of  propagation,  and 
its  effect;  secondly,  a  knowledge  of  the 
means  of  defense  possessed  to  a  greater 


or  less  extent  by  the  organism  attacked 
by  the  disease.  This  knowledge  has  been 
gained  not  only  by  observation  of  the 
manifestations  of  a  disease  as  it  occurs^ 
spoutaneoiuly  in  man  or  in  animals,  bat 
more  particularly  by  the  evolution  of 
the  idea  of  experimentation,  which  aims 
to  reproduce  a  disease  under  conditions 
particularly  advantageous  for  its  stndv. 

SYPHILIS  AS  AN  EXAMPLE. 

I  might  consider  historically  how  one 
disease  after  another  has  been  checked  or 
practically  eradicated,  and  I  might  con- 
sider the  concomitant  evolution  of  soch 
laboratory  branches  as  bacteriology,  hy- 
giene, and  pathology,  but  apart  from  a 
repetition  of  such  phases  of  the  subject 
as  are  known  to  you,  there  would  remain 
a  very  superficial  conception  of  whatever 
new  I  might  be  able  to  impart.  For  this 
reason  it  has  seemed  better  to  consider 
in  detail  the  recent  advances  which  hare- 
been  made  in  our  knowledge  of  the  cause, 
evolution,  and  prevention  of  a  single  dis- 
ease, and  I  have  chosen  one  of  primary 
interest  to  humanity — namely,  syphiiiB. 

On  account  of  its  prevalence  and  dire- 
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impotiance,  no  disease  since  the  days  of 
the  ancients  has  been  more  attentively 
studied  than  syphilis,  and  yet  it  is  sur- 
prising how  many  importajit  phases  of 
the  disease  hare,  until  recently,  escaped 
ns.  It  has  frequently  been  said  that  a 
knowledge  of  syphilis  comprises  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  practice  of  medicine,  and 
when  we  consider  its  inter-relation  with 
other  diseases,  the  statement  is  not  un- 
reasozuble.  It  has  been  widely  accepted 
that  such  diseases  as  tabes  and  general 
paralysis  are  terminal  infections  due  to 
syphilis — ^parasyphilitic  affections  as  the 
French  call  them;  and  yet  the  exact  re- 
lation of  these  diseases  to  syphilis  has 
never  been  proved,  owing  to  an  ignorance 
as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  contagion 
of  syphilis. 


THE  MICRO-ORGANISM  OF  SYPHILIS. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  find 
the  cause,  bacterial  or  otherwise,  of  syph- 
ilis, but  until  1905  all  such  attempts 
were  fruitless.  In  the  early  part  of  that 
year  Schaudinn  and  Hoffmann  described 
the  finding  of  a  delicate  spiral  organism 
in  primary  and  secondary  lesions  of  the 
disease,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
Spirocheia  pallida.  This  organism  is 
corkscrew-like  in  shape,  and  resembles, 
to  some  extent,  certain  spiral  organisms 
which  have  been  found  normally  in  the 
mouth,  but  differs  enough  from  all  sim- 
ilar organisms  for  the  purpose  of  diag- 
nosis. It  is  a  very  delicate  organwm,  be- 
ing only  one-fourth  of  a  micron  thidc  at 
most,  and  in  length  from  four  to  four- 
teen microns.  It  stains  with  difficully, 
and  has  not  yet  been  grown  on  culture 
media. 

Immediate  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
spirocheta  pallida,  from  the  fact  that 
once  the  method  of  staining  the  organism 
was  found  by  its  discoverers,  its  presence 
in  the  typical  lesions  of  syphilis  was  uni- 
versally corroborated.  It  was  found, 
moreover,  in  no  other  disease.  Further 
observations  determined  the  finding  of 
the  organism  in  the  blood  of  secondary 
syphilitics  in  small  numbers,  and  even 
in  the  tertiary  giimmata  of  the  disease. 


Furthermore,  it  may  be  found  in  large 
numbers  in  sections  from  hereditary- 
syphilis  stained  with  silver  nitrate.  That 
the  organism  is  in  reality  the  cause  of 
syphil^  is  further  assured  by  the  fact 
tibat  it  may  be  found  in  the  experimental 
syphilis  induced  in  animals. 


SYPHILIS  INDUCED  IN  SIMIANS. 

Ever  since  the  idea  of  transmitting 
diseases  to  animals  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  them,  attempts  have  been  made 
in  vain  to  produce  syphilis  in  the  ordi- 
nary laboratory  animals.  Finally,  Klebs 
in  1879  produced  what  looked  to  be  a 
chancre  in  an  ape  by  injecting  fragments 
of  a  chancre  from  man.  This  observa^ 
tion  was  confirmed  in  a  few  instance  by 
others,  but  the  general  impression  was 
that  only  in  certain  rare  instances  are 
monkeys  susceptible  to  human  S3rphili8. 
In  1903  Metchnikoff  and  Roui  took  up 
the  subject  more  thoroughly,  and  found 
that  not  only  may  a  chancre  be  produced 
by  injecting  the  smaller  monkeys  with 
hmnan  syphilitic  virus  from  mucous 
patches  or  chancre,  but  that  if  the  higher 
anthropoid  apes — the  chimpanzee  by 
preference — are  injected  with  such  virus,, 
they  develop  not  only  a  chancre,  but  sub- 
sequently tjrpical  secondary  sjrmptoms — 
papular  rash,  mucous  patches,  enlarged 
lymph  glands,  and  the  like.  In  short, 
these  large  monkeys  a(^uire  a  disease  in 
all  respects  like  syphilis  in  man,  apd  the 
disease  may  further  be  transmitted  from 
one  animal  to  another. 

As  a  result  of  the  experimental  studies 
in  apes  by  these  French  authors,  many 
new  ideas  have  been  gained  concerning 
the  causal  relation  of  the  spirocheta  pal- 
lida to  the  disease,  the  evolution  of  the 
disease  itself,  and  finally  certain  meas- 
ures tending  to  its  prevention.  As  I 
have  already  stated,  the  spirocheta  pal- 
lida can  foe  found  in  the  lesions  in  apes, 
where  it  occupies  a  position  about  the 
bloodveraels,  as  in  man.  The  organs  in 
human  syphilis  vary  in  their  power  of 
producing  syphilis  in  apes  in  accordance 
with  the  relative  numbers  of  spirochetse- 
present  in  the  part  used  for  injection;: 
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thus,  gummata  and  blood  in  which  there 
are  few  organisms  are  the  least  advan- 
tageous to  be  employed  as  virus ;  mucous 
patches  and  the  initial  sore  ^re  the  hest 
The  peiiod  of  incubation  in  the  chim- 
panzee before  the  production  of  a  chan- 
cre is  found  to  average  thirty  days;  be- 
tween the  chancre  and  the  appearance  of 
secondaries,  from  nineteen  to  sixty-one 
days  may  elapse. 

PBOTECTITE  EXPERIMENTS  OF  MBTGH- 
NIKOFF  AND  ROUS. 

It  has  been  pretty  generally  accepted 
for  human  beings  that  one  attack  of 
syphilis  protects  against  another.  In 
monkeys,  likewise,  the  evolution  of  one 
chancre  prevents  the  infection  with  an- 
other. It  was  the  aim  of  MetchnikofE 
and  Boux,  from  the  beginning  of  their 
studies,  to  find  some  means  of  vaccina- 
tion against  syphilis ;  that  is,  some  means 
of  protecting  a  normal  individual  by 
giving  a  modified  disease  and  thereby 
producing  an  active  immunity,  as  is  the 
current  method  in  smallpox.  Thesa 
authors  found  fruitless — in  the  case  of 
the  syphilitic  vims — all  ordinaxy  attempts 
to  diminish  its  strength  and  thereby 
modify  the  disease  which  it  would  pro- 
duce. Syphilitic  virus  heated  to  48''C. 
will  not  produce  the  disease,  and  the  in- 
jection of  such  killed  virus  produces  no 
immunity  in  the  animal  treated  with  it. 
It  was  found,  as  has  been  mentioned,  that 
although  snmller  monkeys  react  to  syph- 
ilitic products  with  a  chancre,  they  de- 
velop no  secondary  symptoms  as  do  the 
chimpanzees;  that  is,  they  are  much  less 
susceptible  to  the  virus. 

The  chancre,  however,  in  the  smaller 
monkeys  appears  much  sooner  than  in 
the  hurge  apes;  that  is,  the  rapidity  in 
the  evolution  of  the  disease  would  seem 
to  vary  in  inverse  relation  to  the  severity 
of  the  disease.  If  a  given  human  syph- 
ilitic virus  is  passed  from  one  small  mon- 
key (Macacus  rhestts)  to  another,  it  is 
found  that  the  time  necessary  to  pro- 
duce a  chancre  diminishes,  until  after 
the  fifteenth  passage  or  so  the  virus  has 
become  "fixed";  that  is,  further  passage 
will  not  reduce  the  incubation  period 


necessary  for  chancre  formation.  If 
such  a  fixed  rhesus  virus  is  injected  into 
the  chimpanzee,  which  is  so  highly  sus- 
ceptible to  the  original  human  vims,  do 
ill  effects  beyond  a  local  induration  and 
Blight  glandular  enlargement  are  noted. 
No  secondary  symptoms  follow  the  inoc- 
ulation of  this  modified  vims,  and  more 
important  still,  it  is  found  that  chim- 
panzees so  treated  subsequently  give  no 
reaction  at  all  to  fully  virulent  haman 
virus ;  in  other  words,  they  are  perfectly 
vaccinated  against  syphilis.  The  possible 
application  of  sudi  a  vaccination  to 
human  beings  is  obvious.  In  two  cases, 
at  least,  it  has  been  shown  that  hnmaD 
beings  who  were  inoculated,  one  acci- 
dentally and  one  voluntarily,  with  virus 
which  had  passed  through  monkeys, 
showed  no  more  violent  reaction  than  the 
chimpanzee  vaccinated  as  has  just  been 
outlined.  The  further  proof  that  sudi 
individuals  are  immune  to  human  syph- 
ilis is  as  yet  lacking,  but  there  would 
seem  to  be  little  doubt  that  they  are. 

The  application  of  such  a  method  of 
vaccination  seems  somewhat  problemat- 
ical. MetchnikofE  and  Houx  have  sug- 
gested that  prostitutes  might  thus  escape 
the  almost  inevitable  contagion  incident 
to  their  trade.  It  hardly  seems  likely, 
however,  that  these  unfortunates  start  on 
their  downward  path  with  their  eyes  open 
to  the  dangers  that  beset  them.  The 
vaccination  of  children  in  certain  dis- 
tricts of  Russia,  where  syphilis  is  fre- 
quently spread  throughout  entire  com- 
munities by  contamination  from  plsr- 
mates  with  the  hereditary  disease,  seems 
more  feasible. 

As  a  further  advance  from  their 
studies  of  ape  ^hilis,  Metchnikofl  and 
Boux  find  that  local  innnctionB  of  cat 
omel  ointment,  even  several  hours  after 
inoculation  with  the  viras.  will  prevent 
the  disease.  In  several  instances  the 
production  of  a  chancre  has  been  avoided 
by  this  treatment  in  human  beings  after 
contact  with  a  proved  syphilitic. 

SEABOH  FOB  A  SPECIFIC  CUBATIVS  SEBDH. 

Even  before  it  was  known  that  syph- 
ilis could  be  produced  in  animals,  efforts 
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had  been  made  to  find  a  specific  curative 
sernm  for  the  disease  by  immunization 
of  such  refractory  animals  as  horses^ 
cows,  and  dogs.  The  sera  of  such  an- 
imals treated  by  many  injections  of  the 
blood  of  syphilitics  has  proved  of  no  serv- 
ice in  the  treatment  of  syphilis  in  man. 
It  is  now  well  known  that  animals  which 
do  not  take  a  disease  are  usually  very 
poor  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  spe- 
cific serum.  It  may  well  be  that  the 
blood  of  vaccinated  apes  might  have  a 
distinct  curative  effect  in  human  beings; 
at  any  rate  it  has  recently  been  shown 
very  Gonclusively,  by  a  delicate  biological 
reaction,  that  the  blood  of  men  and  of 
apes  who  have  recovered  from  syphilis 
contains  distinct  anti-bodies  to  the  syph- 
ilitic virus.  The  first  desideratum  is 
to  have  at  hand  the  spirochetae  which  are 
the  cause  of  syphilis,  and  as  soon  as  these 
organisms  can  be  grown  on  artificial 
media,  a  long  step  forward  toward  the 
production  of  a  curative  serum  for  the 
disease  will  have  been  taken.  An  organ- 
ism similar  to  the  splrocheta  pallida — 
the  Spirocheta  refringens — ^has  recently 
been  grown  in  collodion  sacs  in  the  peri- 
toneal cavity  of  rabbits. 

fiUMMASY. 

I  have  run  over,  then,  very  briefly  the 
recent  knowledge  which  has  been  gained 


in  the  study  of  syphilis  by  methods  of 
experimentation  and  study  which  the 
laboratory  has  developed.  The  cause  of 
syphilis  has  been  proved  b^ond  a  doubt, 
and  by  means  of  the  experimentd  pro- 
duction of  the  disease  in  apes  we  have 
learned  much  as  to  how  this  causative 
spirocheta  effects  the  lesions  which  typify 
Ihe  disease  as  we  know  it.  Many  new 
points  of  value  have  been  brought  for- 
ward, such,  for  instance,  as  the  fact  that 
gummata  are  really  infective,  since  they 
wntain  the  spirocheta  pallida  in  small 
numbers,  and  will  produce  the  disease  in 
apes.  The  vaccination  of  apes  by  means 
01  a  virus  fixed  by  passage  from  lower 
monkeys  has  been  assured,  and  its  appli- 
cation to  human  beings  seems  feasible. 
The  production  of  a  specific  curative 
serum  is  hinted  at,  at  least,  by  recent 
studies. 

As  you  see,  in  the  disease  which  I  have 
chosen  for  discussion,  preventive  med- 
icine has  by  no  means  said  its  last  word. 
And,  apart  from  the  inherent  interest 
which  clings  to  this  protean  disease,  it 
was  also  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
end  is  not  yet,  that  I  wished  to  bring 
it  to  your  attention.  For  it  is,  after  all, 
the  method  of  attack,  the  experimental 
idea  by  means  of  which  such  a  problem 
is  taken  up  by  the  modem  workers  in 
preventive  medicine,  that  I  wished  to  in- 
dicate to  you. 
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KITBOUS  OXID  ANDOXTQENs  ITS  FOSSIBILITIB8  AND 
PBAOnOABIIiITT  AS  A  GBNBBAI.  ANIfiSTHETIC. 


(Bead  at  tiie  thirty-ninth  annual  meetlnf^  of  the  PennsylTanla  State  Dental  Sodetj-, 

Pittsburg,  July  9,  1907.) 


NITROUS  oxid  and  oxygen  as  an 
anesthetic  was  brought  before  the 
profession  by  Dr.  E.  Andrews  of 
Chicago  in  1868,  and  it  has  taken  the 
most  of  us  all  the  years  since  to  realize 
the  fact  that  in  this  combination  we 
have  an  anesthetic  that  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  the  dental  surgeon  more 
completely  than  any  other.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  it  is  in  a  class  by 
itself  in  regard  to  its  safety  and  its  free- 
dom from  after-effects. 

This  is  an  old  subject,  though  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  both  the  medical  and 
the  dental  profession  are,  in  the  main,  to 
a  large  extent  ignorant  of  the  possi- 
bilities, practicability,  limitations,  and 
proper  mode  of  administration  of  nitrous 
oxid  and  oxygen.  It  is  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise and  chagrin  that  we  find  in  our 
leading  dental  journals  such  statements 
as  this :  "Nitrous  oxid,  without  a 
doubt,  is  the  safest  anesthetic  for  the 
dentist  to  use,  but  inasmuch  as  the 
available  narcosis  is  so  short  that  it  re- 
stricts materially  its  general  application, 
tlwrefore  it  is  advantageous  for  ns  to 
use  some  other  agent  which,  though  not 
so  safe,  will  give  us  a  longer  period 
of  available  anesthesia."  Such  state- 
ments have  no  ground,  in  fact,  for  we 
are  able  with  nitrons  oxid  and  oxy- 
gen to  obtain  longer  anestliesia  without 
interruption,  for  work  in  the  mouth  and 
throat,  than  is  possible  with  other  anes- 
thetic agents,  except  chloroform. 

It  is  astonishing  that  it  takes  the  pro- 
fession so  long  to  realize  what  is  being 
accomplished  in  its  own  ranks.  While 
there  have  been  papers  read  and  clinics 
given  for  the  past  four  or  five  years  be- 


fore our  local,  state,  and  national  soci- 
eties demonstrating  this  anesthetic,  still 
such  statements  as  that  just  quoted, 
which  occasionally  make  their  appear- 
ance in  our  journals,  written,  as  a  mle, 
by  men  who  have  had  our  confidence, 
cause  us  to  hesitate  in  classing  tlieii 
authors  among  our  most  enlightened  and 
progressive  d^tists. 

IMPOBTANCB  OF  THE  BABNS8T  STUDT  (tt 
ANB8THBBIA. 

My  experience  in  meeting  and  talking 
to  medical  men  as  well  as  to  dental  has 
been  that  the  average  practitioner  knows 
very  little  about  anesthetics,  and  les 
about  their  proper  administration.  Sir 
Frederick  Treves  stated  a  truth  when  he 
said,  'There  is  a  widespread  impreasioii 
that  to  give  chloroform  is  a  minor  act- 
that  the  power  comes  with  the  granting 
of  the  diploma,  and  the  significance  of 
the  procedure  is  sometimes  emphasized 
by  the  remark,  'Well,  if  a  man  canoot 
give  chloroform,  what  ctm  he  do?  This 
is  a  branch  of  our  profession  that  is  sadlj 
neglected,  for  from  a  great  many  of  our 
schools  men  are  sent  out  year  after  year 
absolutely  ignorant  of  the  elementary 
principles  of  anesthetic  administratioii. 
This  condition  is  tme  not  only  of 
schools  of  our  own  country  but  of  the 
schools  of  Europe  as  well." 

In  my  mind  this  subject  is  of  more 
important  than  any  other.  If  the  stu- 
dent ever  contemplates  administering 
anesthetics  at  all,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
a  precious  human  life  is  entrusted  to  his 
care  during  every  adnunistration,  anes- 
thesia should  certainly  receive  far  nunc 
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attention  in  the  college  ciiiTicalum  than 
it  does  now.  It  is  impossible  to  suppoee 
that  all  medical  and  dratal  men  can  be 
educated  to  that  plane  of  excellence 
which  would  make  each  of  them  a 
skilled  anesthetist,  but  all  should  attain 
sufficient  knowledge  to  fit  them  to  esti- 
mate their  own  capabilities,  and  to  know 
when  a  given  case  is  difficult  or  danger- 
ous. Above  all,  they  should  know  the 
limitations  of  the  agent  in  hand,  and  be 
able  to  recognize  symptoms  of  danger 
and  know  what  to  do  to  overcome  them. 

When  we  come  to  the  place  where  we 
recognize  that  each  patient  has  his  in- 
dividual peculiarities,  susceptibilities, 
ride,  and  after-danger,  we  shall  be  in  po- 
sition to  go  on  and  improve,  and  to  have 
a  proper  appreciation  of  this  great  sub- 
ject and  thereby  become  worthy  of  the 
confidence  placed  in  us. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  much  of 
the  'Hsk  involved  in  administering  any 
of  the  anesthetics  depends  greatly  upon 
the  skill  and  ezjperience  of  the  adminis- 
trator, and  by  losing  sight  of  this  fact 
a  comparatively  safe  anesthetic  may  be- 
come a  dangerous  one. 


NITEOUS  OXID  AND  OXYGEN. 

In  taking  up  the  physiological  action 
and  effect  of  nitrons  oxid  and  oxygen  I 
wish  to  state  at  this  time,  so  that  there 
will  be  no  misunderstanding,  that  there 
is  no  true  anesthetic  effect  derived  from 
the  oxygen;  oxygen  in  itself  will  cause 
a  certain  amount  of  analgesia,  but  it  is 
not  an  anesthetic. 

Kitrous  oxid  enters  loosely  into  combi- 
nation with  the  hemoglobin  in  the  red 
corpuscles,  partly  replacing  the  oxygen 
and  normal  gases  of  the  blood,  and  is 
carried  throughout  the  entire  system.  It 
is  not  only  an  anesthetic  but  is  an  as- 

Ehyxiant  as  well.  If  we  can  remove  the 
itter  quality  we  have  an  ideal  anesthetic 
a^nt,  as  nitrous  oxid  is  practically  non> 
toxic,  and  there  is  no  other  agent  known 
that  is '  capable  of  producing  narcosis 
with  so  little  constitutional  disturbance. 
The  physical  properties  of  nitrous  oxid 
are  such  that  the  delicate  nerve  cells  do 


not  undergo  any  decomposition,  nor  do 
they  bse  any  of  their  function  or  In- 
tegrity after  the  complete  elimination  of 
the  agent  has  taken  place.  Nitrous  oxid 
has  a  specific  action  upon  the  nerve  cells, 
which  temporarily  impairs  their  func- 
tional integrity.  In  order  to  bring  about 
this  condition  it  is  necessary  that  this 
agent  be  administered  in  an  almost  pure 
state,  otherwise  the  amount  of  free 
nitrous  oxid  in  combination  with  the 
hemoglobin  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
produce  this  effect  in  its  entirety,  but 
the  nerve  centers  would  be  stimulated, 
and  we  would  have  increased  activity 
throughout  the  oitire  system,  with  more 
or  less  muscular  movement  and  mental 
disturbance. 

During  the  initial  stage  of  ite  admin- 
istration nitrous  oxid  causes  the  phe- 
nomena above  described,  but  as  this 
aroused  activity  causes  an  increased 
depth  of  respiration,  the  tidal  air  in  the 
lungs  may  be  increased  to  three  or  three 
and  one-half  times  the  normal  amount, 
thus  greatly  increasing  the  diffusion  of 
the  agent.  This  difhision  causes  absorp- 
tion to  take  place  very  rapidly,  so  that 
we  soon  have  that  degree  of  saturation 
which  is  necessary  to  bring  about  com- 
plete surgical  anesthesia.  If  undiluted 
gas  has  been  given  up  to  this  stage,  we 
will  not  only  have  the  mnptoma  of  nar- 
cosis present  but  the  phenomena  of  as- 
phyxia will  be  alarmingly  manifested, 
indicating  an  extreme  condition  of  anox- 
emia. This  condition  of  anoxemia  is  not 
essential  in  bringing  about  anesthesia 
with  nitrous  oxid.  It  is  possible  in  the 
majority  of  cases  to  produce  a  profound 
surgical  narcosis  with  complete  relaxa- 
tion of  the  muscular  system  without  this 
asphyxial  element  entering  into  the  pro- 
cedure at  alK  By  administering  pure 
oxygen  continuously  with  the  nitrous 
oxid  we  can  supply  the  organism  with 
sufficient  oxygen  to  carry  on  oxidation  so 
that  the  vital  functions  are  not  impaired, 
and  still  have  a  sufficient  saturation  of 
the  system  with  nitrous  oxid  so  that  the 
function  of  the  other  nerve  centers  will 
be  impaired.  The  percentage  of  oxygen 
which  will  be  required  in  maintaining 
a  proper  equilibrium  between  the  intro- 
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dnciion  and  elimination  of  the  nitrous 
oxid  will  vary  greatly,  according  to  each 
individual's  temperament  and  peculiari- 
ties. But  speaking  generally,  about 
twelve  per  cent,  of  oxygen  will  be  neces- 
sary for  a  continued  administration.  I 
have  had  cases,  to  vhich  I  shall  refer  in 
detail  farther  on,  in  which  I  was  able  to 
administer  as  much  as  twenty-five  parts 
of  oxygen  with  the  nitrous  oxid,  and  was 
able  to  maintain  surgicd  anesthesia  in 
the  truest  sense  of  the  word. 

K1TR0U8  OXID  WITH  AND  WITHOUT 
OXYGEN. 

It  is  interesting  as  well  as  instructive 
to  observe  the  efEect  of  nitrous  oxid  and 
oxygen  upon  the  brain,  and  to  note  the 
difference  when  nitrous  oxid  is  admin- 
istered with  and  without  oxygen.  When 
the  nitrous  oxid  is  administered  alone 
we  find  that  as  soon  as  the  asphyxia!  ele- 
ment begins  to  enter  into  the  procedure, 
the  brain  loses  its  natural  pinkish  color 
and  turns  more  or  less  gradually  to  a 
dark  purple.  If  the  administration  be 
continued  without  air  or  oxygen,  it  will 
take  on  an  appearance  resembling  that 
of  stagnant  blood.  As  this  discoloration 
progresses  there  is  a  dilatation  of  the 
brain,  and  the  greater  the  discoloration 
the  greater  the  dilatation,  so  that  it  will 
protrude  through  an  opening  in  the 
skull.  One  can  imagine  what  this  would 
mean  to  a  patient  with  a  myasthenic 
heart,  or  one  with  apoplectic  tendency. 
This  accounts  for  the  headache  com- 
plained of  sometimes  after  the  adminis- 
tration of  an  anesthetic.  The  condition 
of  the  brain  is  altogether  different  when  a 
patient  is  anesthetized  with  oxygen  in 
combination  with  the  nitrous  oxid.  I 
speak  from  actual  observation,  as  it  has 
been  my  good  fortune  to  observe  the 
brain  while  the  patient  was  under  the 
influence  of  this  mixture.  The  following 
will  illustrate  the  point  I  wish  to  empha- 
size: 

A  CASE  ZN  PKACTICE. 

A  lad  ten  years  of  age  was  playing  on 
a  fence  and  in  some  manner  fell  ofE, 
landing  on  his  head.    The  bruise  was 


near  the  junction  of  the  occipital  and 

parietal  bones  on  the  left  side,  causing 
an  epidural  hemorrhage.  The  pupil  of 
the  right  eye  was  extensively  dilated  and 
the  muscles  of  the  same  eye  were  para- 
lyzed from  the  pressure  on  these  centers 
within  the  brain.  There  was  not  even 
a  scalp  wound  from  the  fall,  but  he  be- 
came unconscious  almost  immediately, 
and  remained  in  that  condition  for  aiioiit 
twelve  hours  before  an  operation  was  de- 
cided upon.  His  condition  was  verr 
grave,  and  little  encouragement  was 
given  as  to  his  recovery.  Nitrons  oxid 
and  oxygen  was  decided  upon  as  the 
safest  anesthetic  to  give  in  this  case.  T 
started  the  administration  with  about 
eight  parts  of  oxygen  with  the  nitrous 
oxid,  increasing  it  to  twelve  parts  within 
the  iirst  minute,  and  was  able  to  obtain 
complete  relaxation  in  about  fifty-five 
seconds,  the  pulse,  which  had  be«i  ex- 
ceedingly rapid  and  almost  imperoeptible, 
becoming  full  and  strong.  The  fac^ 
which  was  very  pale  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  administration,  took  on  a 
good  color.  Respiration  became  more 
rhythmical  and  the  patient  was  actually 
in  better  condition  than  he  was  before 
the  administration  commenced.  There 
was  no  noticeable  dilatation  of  the  leff 
pupil  at  any  time,  and  the  eonjunctirsl 
and  corneal  reflexes  were  soon  abolished, 
the  patient  passing  into  a  deep  and  quiet 
sleep.  There  was  an  opening  made  in 
the  skull,  and  by  delicate  manipnlation 
the  brain  was  moved  to  one  side  and  a 
large  quantity  of  clotted  blood  removed. 

This  operation  gave  me  a  long-wisbed- 
for  opportunity  to  observe  the  humaa 
brain  under  anesthesia,  and  to  notice  the 
effects  of  nitrons  oxid  and  oxygen  upon 
it.   I  made  the  following  observations: 

On  increasing  the  oxygen  slightly  for 
about  five  seconds,  I  noticed  a  qnici 
change  in  color  and  aperceptible  dila- 
tation of  the  brain.  This  was  not  car- 
ried very  far,  owing  to  the  probable  in- 
jurious effect  of  such  a  procedure.  On 
increasing  the  oxygen  to  almost  one- 
half  of  the  mixture,  it  was  but  a  fe» 
seconds,  not  more  than  nine  or  ten,  until 
the  brain  assumed  its  natural  color  and 
returned  to  its  normal  position.  The 
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rapidity  of  the  action  was  a  reTelation  to 
me,  and  called  forth  some  expressions  of 
san>rise  from  the  attending  Burgeons. 

I  can  say  without  reserve  that  the  di- 
latation and  congestion  here  noticed 
were  not  due  in  the  least  to  the  anes- 
thetic action  of  the  nitrons  oxid,  but 
the  condition  was  entirely  an  asphyzial 
manifestation.  Of  course  the  asphyxial 
factor  may  be  present,  no  matter  what 
may  be  the  anesthetic  agent  used,  if  there 
be  much  restriction  of  or  interfer- 
ence with  the  natural  processes  of  oxi- 
dation ;  therefore  the  argument  for  a 
non-asphyxial  method  of  narcosis. 

The  recovery  of  this  patient  was  won- 
derful. The  surgeons  did  not  expect 
that  he  would  regain  consciousness  for 
at  least  six  or  seven  hours,  but  to  their 
surprise  he  became  conscious  two  hours 
after  the  operation  and  made  very  rapid 
recovery,  regaining  all  of  his  faculties 
and  usual  vivacity. 

SKILL  IN  ADMINISTRATION. 

There  are  a  great  many  things  that 
can  be  said  in  favor  of  this  combination 
as  an  anesthetic,  and  the  possibilities  are 
practically  unlimited  in  the  hands  of  one 
skilled  in  its  administration.  Without 
a  doubt  it  takes  more  skill  to  administer 
this  combination  properly  than  it  does 
for  some  of  the  other  agents  that  are  used 
for  inducing  anesthesia;  but  are  we  to 
allow  this  fact  to  deter  us  from  using  it 
and  employing  something  we  know  to  be 
more  dangerous  ?  It  is  essential  for 
every  dental  operator  to  possess  a  certain 
amount  of  skill  if  he  wishes  to  insert  a 
good  gold  filling,  or  to  construct  &  nice 
denture,  or  to  make  a  serviceable  piece  of 
bridge  work.  But  in  order  to  possess 
this  kind  of  skill  it  is  essential  that  he 
should  have  had  the  proper  instruction 
in  this  particular  line  of  work,  and  to 
have  given  it  a  great  deal  of  study  and 
practical  application.  We  would  not 
ask  a  blacksmith  to  fix  a  watch;  nor  do 
we  expect  a  carpenter  to  be  skilled  in 
wiping  a  lead-pipe  joint;  but  we  do  ex- 
pect a  plumber  to  be  skilled  enough  to  do 
the  latter.  Considering  that  even  these 
things  demand  special  training,  I  hope 


we  will  not  hear  any  objection  to  the 
use  of  IMs  aaoigBthetic  because  it  inciden- 
tally requires  considerable  skill  in  its 
administratioiL 

When  we  consider  the  few  fatalities— 
only  about  thirty-five — that  have  oc- 
curred under  nitrous  oxid  during  the 
last  half-century,  and  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  a  great  many 
of  the  men  who  are  using  it  know  little 
or  nothing  about  the  administration  of 
anesthetics,  or  how  to  prepare  the  indi- 
vidual for  a  general  anesthetic,  it  is 
simply  marvelous  I  Now  that  we  have 
a  practical  method  for  making  this  agent 
continuously  respirable,  the  possibilities 
are  great  to  contemplate! 

I  wish  to  express  this  opinion:  Ko 
matter  what  may  be  the  abnormal  or 
pathological  conditiozis  present,  nitrous 
oxid  and  oxygen  can  be  given,  if  ad- 
ministered by  one  skilled  in  its  admin- 
istration, with  less  risk  to  life  than  any 
other  general  or  local  anesthetic  now 
known.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  by  this 
that  this  anesthetic  is  indicated  in  all 
cases,  for  it  may  be  next  to  impossible  to 
obtain  true  surgical  anesthesia  in  some 
cases  where  it  would  be  imperative, 
but  leaving  the  operation  and  resulting 
shock  out  of  the  question,  the  above 
opinion  I  truly  believe  to  be  correct. 

CASES  ILLUSTRATING  DURATION   OF  AN- 
ESTHESIA. 

As  to  the  length  of  time  we  could 
safely  maintain  anesthesia  with  the  com- 
bined gases,  I  would  say  that  this  will 
depend  upon  the  physical  condition  of 
the  patient  to  be  operated  upon  and  the 
nature  of  the  operation.  But  in  so  far 
as  the  nitrous  oxid  and  oxygen  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  respirable  for  a  greater 
length  of  time  than  any  other  general 
anesthetic. 

I  had  a  case  a  few  weeks  ago  which  I 
think  will  be  of  interest  because  it  pre- 
sents the  longest  time  any  person  has 
ever  been  kept  In  complete  narcosis 
under  nitrous  oxid  and  oxygen  for  a  sur- 
gical operation.  The  patient  was  a  lady 
thirty-three  years  of  age.  Nitrous  oxid 
and  oxygen  was  indicated  in  this  case. 
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owing  to  Bome  valvular  leaion.  The  pa- 
tient was  large,  obese,  and  of  plethoric 
nature.  The  operation  was  the  curetting 
of  the  uterus,  followed  by  an  extensive 
laparotomy,  in  which  a  great  many  ad- 
hesioQB  were  encountered,  necessitating 
a  tedious  dissection.  Not  being  suscep- 
tible to  the  anesthetic,  she  was  a  hard 
subject  to  anesthetize,  as  it  required 
about  five  minutes  to  obtain  surgical 
anesthesia.  Nitrous  oxid  alone  was 
given  for  the  first  few  inhalatiouB,  and 
then  three  per  cent,  of  oxygen  was  ad- 
mitted. This  amount  was  gradually  in- 
creased until  eight  per  cent,  was  being 
given.  The  patient  became  unconscious 
in  about  seventy  seconds,  but  muscular 
reflexes  were  quite  active  for  about  three 
minutes.  There  was  some  cyanosis  pres- 
ent, but  I  was  able  to  overcome  this  after 
the  patient  had  been  under  the  anes- 
thetic about  seven  minutes,  after  which 
perfect  anesthesia  was  maintained  to 
the  completion  of  the  operation.  This 
patient  was  under  the  influence  of  ni- 
trous oxid  and  oxygen,  without  one 
breath  of  air  for  two  hours  and  forty- 
eight  minutes.  Nearly  six  hundred  gal- 
lons of  nitrous  oxid  and  eighty  galKOis 
of  oxygen  were  used.  Upon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  operation  the  anesthetic 
was  withdrawn,  and  the  patient  regained 
all  of  her  mental  faculties  within  one 
minute.  There  was  very  little  shock 
from  the  procedure.  Nausea  and  other 
post-anesthetic  complications  were  en- 
tirely absent,  the  patient  making  a 
speedy  recovery. 

The  next  longest  case  I  had  was  for 
an  extensive  laparotomy.  The  patient 
was  in  such  poor  physical  condition  that 
the  surgeons  all  agreed  she  would  never 
have  lived  through  the  procedure  under 
any  other  anesthetic.  It  was  necessary 
in  this  case  to  maintain  complete  sur- 
gical anesthesia  for  two  hours  and 
thirty-five  minutes.  Upon  the  removal 
of  the  anesthetic  she  regained  con- 
sciousness in  about  five  minutes.  The 
patient's  slowness  to  revive  was  due  to 
her  extremely  low  vitality.  There  was  no 
nausea  and  she  made  a  slow  but  un- 
eventful recovery.  The  small  amount  of 
surgical  shock  in  this  case  can  only  be 


accounted  for  by  the  stimulatiiig  effect 
of  the  oxygen,  and  also  that  of  the  ni- 
trous oxid  when  the  element  of  asphyx- 
iation is  eliminated. 

The  cases  in  which  we  meet  oar  most 
wonderful  successes  are  those  when 
grave  inroads  have  been  made  upon  the 
general  health  from  wasting  diseues,  ab- 
normal growths,  degenerate  changes, 
etc.  For  this  class  of  cases  nitrous  oiid 
and  oxygen  is  the  anesthetic  par  excel- 
lence, and  leaves  nothing  more  to  be  de- 
sired. 

MORE  CASES  IN"  PRACTICE. 

Having  had  nearly  six  hundred  cases 
in  which  nitrous  oxid  and  oxygen  was 
used  in  major  operations,  I  have  met 
quite  a  few  which  were  very  interesting, 
and  also  quite  a  number  where  the  re- 
sults were  marrdous.  I  will  tdsx  tc 
only  a  few  of  them  here. 

(Otue  S18.)  Ruth  S.,  ag«  six  years,  h»d 
been  sick  with  scarlet  fever  for  six  weeks 
and  was  in  a  very  precarious  condition. 
temie  abscesses  had  developed  and  a  mastoii 
operation  was  necessary.  Owing  to  her  ex- 
tremely low  vitality,  the  anesthetic  waB  the 
ohief  source  of  worry  and  apprehension  ta 
the  physicians.  I  administered  nitrous  oxid 
and  oxygen  and  induced  complete  snrgicil 
anesthesia  in  three  minutes.  Respiration  wu 
quite  rapid  and  the  pulse  exceedingly  so, 
being  about  160;  this  was  much  reduced  dnr 
ing  the  narcosis,  and  became  hounding  and 
of  good  tension.  The  operation  was  com- 
pleted in  about  twenty-five  minutes,  and  upon 
the  removal  of  the  inhaler  the  child  regained 
consciousness  in  a  little  less  than  three  min- 
utes. One  half-hour  after  the  operation  the 
pulse  was  again  taken,  and  was  found  to 
be  in  excellent  condition, 

(Case  HZ.)  Mrs.  P.,  age  sixty  years,  wti 
operated  for  empyema  of  the  lungs.  Tbii 
patient  had  been  given  up  as  ha\'ing  no 
chance  for  recovery.  She  had  been  bedrid- 
den for  about  two  years,  being  at  tbis  time 
a  mere  shadow  of  her  former  self,  and  ha 
vitality  very  low.  Anesthesia  was  induced 
in  about  three  or  four  minutes  by  using  tarn 
eight  to  twelve  parts  of  oxygen  from  the  be 
ginning  and  increasing  this  amount  greatly, 
so  that  I  was  using  about  fifteen  parts  of  <aj- 
gen  when  the  operation  was  comneneedL  I 
did  not  produce  deep  narcosis  in  this  cue. 
as  it  was  not  deemed  advisable,  nor  wai  it 
necessary.    At  the  completion  of  the  open- 
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tion  I  was  administeriiig  abont  twenty  parts 
of  oxygen  with  the  nitrous  oxid,  and  still 
was  able  not  only  to  keep  my  patient  in  the 
imconBcious  state,  but  also  free  from  muscu- 
lar movement  as  well.  The  operation  was 
■completed  in  forty  minutes  and  reeoreiy 
from  the  anesthesia  took  place  in  about  one 
minute.  The  patioit  retched  a  few  times 
during  the  first  five  minutes.  After  the  oper- 
ation she  expressed  herself  as  feeling  better 
than  she  did  before  it. 

(Caae  t^l.)  A  baby  boy  whose  birth  was 
induced  at  the  eighth  month — being  at  this 
time  three  months  old — was  operated  upon 
for  the  purpose  of  closing  a  false  opening 
between  the  urethra  and  scrotum;  circum- 
■cision  was  also  performed  at  the  same  time. 
I  used  no  inhaler  at  all  for  this  case,  but  in- 
■Btead  forced  the  nitrous  oxid  and  oxygen 
through  the  tube,  holding  it  in  front  of  the 
nose  and  mouth.  Narcosis  was  soon  induced 
with  a  mixture  of  about  Ave  parts  oxygen 
from  the  cylinder  and  ninety-five  parts 
nitrous  oxid.  There  was  a  certain  amount  of 
adulteration  caused  by  the  non-exclusion  of 
the  air,  but  notwithstanding  this  it  was  soon 
necessary  to  increase  the  percentage  of  oxy- 
^n  in  order  to  prevent  cyanosis.  Perfect 
anesthesia  was  maintained  for  thirty  minutes 
to  the  completion  of  the  operation,  and  upon 
the  withdrawal  of  this  attenuated  vapor,  re- 
covery took  place  within  thirty  seconds.  Thti 
child  seemed  as  bright  as  ever,  and  the  sym- 
pathetic mother,  in  her  anxiety,  put  the  child 
to  her  breast  at  once  and  it  nursed  without 
any  ill  effects. 

(Case  197.)  A  little  girl,  three  years  of 
age,  was  presented  for  an  operation  for  the 
removal  of  pus  from  the  pleural  cavity.  She 
was  very  much  emaciated  and  presented  an 
anemic,  cyanotic  condition,  due  to  empyema 
of  the  lungs — a  sequence  of  pneumonia. 
There  was  a  continual  rattling  cough  which 
materially  interfered  with  respiration,  and 
which  made  this  case  extremely  difficult  and 
hazardous.  We  found  a  very  weak,  rapid- 
running  pulse,  almost  imperceptible.  I  con- 
sumed about  four  minutes  in  producing  an- 
esthesia, using  a  very  large  per  cent,  of  oxy- 
gen. It  was  possible  in  this  case  to  main- 
tain tranquil  anesthesia  with  as  much  as 
twenty-flve  parts  of  oxygen  with  the  nitrous 
oxid,  and  the  child's  condition  was  actually 
improved  during  the  anesthesia.  The  opera- 
tion was  successful  and  the  ultimate  recovery 
of  the  patient  perfect.  There  was  removed 
from  this  child's  pleural  cavity  over  one  gal- 
lon of  thin  greenish-yellow  pus.  No  nausea 
or  sickness  from  the  anesthetic  occurred,  and 
rery  little  shock  from  the  operation. 

There  are  a  great  many  caaes  tiiat  I 


would  like  to  give  in  detail^  but  as  the 
time  will  not  permit,  I  shall  only  briefly 
mention  a  few  more  of  the  most  interest- 
ing. 

I  administered  nitrous  oxid  and  oxy- 
gen to  a  woman  weighing  380  pounds, 
for  an  umbilical  hernia,  the  operation 
requiring  one  hour  and  fifty  minutes  to 
complete. 

In  another  case,  while  I  had  a  patient 
under  nitrous  oxid  and  oxygen,  two 
separate  operations  were  going  on  at  the 
same  time;  one  surgeon  removed  the  en- 
tire left  breast  and  the  other  performed 
an  appendicectomy. 

SOME  GENBBAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

All  of  these  cases  to  which  I  have 
referred  are  outside  of  the  field  of  den- 
tistry, but  the  point  I  wish  to  emphasize 
is  this:  If  that  here  employed  be  the 
safest  and  l>est  method  to  use  in  these 
especially  dangerous  and  prolonged  cases, 
it  surely  is  the  best  and  safest  anesthetic 
for  the  dental  surgeon  to  use  in  all 
cases  where  a  generd  anesthetic  may  be 
indicated.  It  will  meet  the  requirements 
more  fully  and  will  be  appreciated  by  the 
patients  tax  more  than  would  be  the  case 
were  any  other  anesthetic  used. 

For  Ojperations  in  the  mouth  or  throat, 
when  the  patient  as  a  rule  breathes 
through  the  mouth,  this  anesthetic  can 
be  administered  continuously  without  in- 
terfering with  the  operation,  no  matter 
what  the  duration.  I  have  been  called 
upon  to  maintain  complete  anesthesia 
for  operations  of  this  kind  lasting  as 
long  as  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes, 
and  it  is  a  very  frequent  occurrence  for 
me  to  maintain  anesthesia  for  such  work 
for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  I  want 
to  say  that  it  does  not  take  an  expert  to 
do  80,  either. 

Men  who  have  knowledge  of  general 
anesthetics  say  that  nitrous  oxid  and 
oxygen  is  the  safest.  Yet  most  of  them 
erroneously  lay  stress  upon  the  shortness 
of  the  anesthesia  obtained.  I  wish  that 
I  could  for  all  time  disabuse  their  minds 
— and  yours  as  well — of  this  fallacy. 
The  length  of  narcosis  is  at  your  com- 
mand.   One  can  keep  hu  patient  anes- 
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thetized  to  the  completion  of  any  oral 
operation. 

I  wish  to  impress  upon  you  this  fact, 
viz,  that  if  one  wants  to  maintain  pro- 
longed anestiiesia  with  any  anesthetic, 
strict  ftttention  nmst  be  paid  to  the  diet 
of  the  patients,  aUo  see  to  it  that  they 
are  loosely  attired,  or  else  they  will  ex- 
perience trouble  and  after-sicloieeB.  All 
patients  expecting  to  take  a  general  an- 
esthetic for  any  length  of  time  should, 
by  all  means,  be  in  a  proper  condition 
as  far  as  the  diet  and  bowels  are  con- 
cerned. For  short  administrations  this 
is  not  so  essential;  but  no  anesthetic 
should  ever  be  administered  on  a  full 
stomach,  owing  to  the  danger  involved 
from  such  a  procedure.  When  the  pa- 
tient has  had  the  usual  preparation  for 
a  surgical  operation  I  have  met  with 
very  little  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  have 
never  had  a  case  that  gave  me  any 
trouble  in  overcoming. 

The  day  is  approaching  when  it  will 
be  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to  do  pain- 
less dentistry,  and  this  leads  me  to  say 
that  there  is  another  phase  of  this  an- 
esthetic— the  analgesic  stage.  The  em- 
ployment of  nitrous  oxid  and  oxygen  in 
the  practice  of  humanitarian  dentistry 
has  a  field  far  beyond  the  perception  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  dental  profes- 
sion who  have  not  employed  it  in  their 
work.  Some  six  years  ago  I  employed 
this  method — the  analgesic  stage  of  ni- 
trous oxid  and  oi^gen — for  the  first 
time  for  painless  preparation  of  cavities 
and  the  removal  of  pulps. 

It  is  a  mystery  to  me  why  more  of  the 
profession  do  not  take  up  this  line  of 
work.  The  use  of  this  agent  will  prove 
a  joy  to  the  one  who  uses  it  as  well  as 
to  those  operated  upon. 

We  cannot  consider  this  as  an  agent 
that  merely  obtnnds  sensitive  dentin, 
for  it  produces  a  general  condition.  This 
may  be  due  to  the  direct  influence  of 
the  agent  upon  the  nerve  centers,  or 
upon  their  peripheral  endings,  or  both. 
Nevertheless,  we  do  know  that  sensitive 
dentin  can  be  worked  upon  without  great 
pain,  while  the  gum  and  other  tissue  may 
still  be  sensitive.  This  may  be  ac- 
counted for  from  the  fact  of  the  minute 


peripheral  nerves  existing  in  the  den- 
tinal tubuli. 

The  question  of  safety  may  arise  in 
your  minds ;  as  to  that  I  will  sty  that 
80  long  as  the  state  of  analgesia  is  main- 
tained and  the  element  oi  asphyxia  is 
entirely  removed,  the  life  of  the  patioit 
is  in  no  danger. 

G0HPABI80V  WITH  OTHEB  GEyEBAL  AK- 
E8THETICB  AS  TO  SAmT. 

I  should  like  to  devote  some  time  to 
comparing  other  general  anesthetics 
with  nitrous  oxid  and  oxygen,  but  know- 
ing that  I  cannot  dwell  long  on  any  one 
point  of  so  broad  a  subject,  I  will  con- 
tent myself  by  giving  you  the  opinion 
of  a  few  experts. 

Dr.  W.  J.  McCardie  says:  'Tlegard- 
ing  somnoform,  it  is  stated  that  it  does 
not  offer  any  advantage,  but  that  it  is 
less  safe  than  any  ethyl  chlorid,  for  the 
reason  that  one  of  its  componeDts  is 
ethyl  bromid,  and  secondly,  because  the 
last  few  doses  are  liable  to  decompose 
and  produce  serious  effects  during  or 
after  the  inhalation."  And  fartiier: 
"Discussing  the  applicability  of  ethyl 
chlorid  to  dental  practice  the  author  em- 
phasizes what  he  has  stated  in  prerioos 
communications,  namely,  that  this  anes- 
thetic should  not  be  used  in  dental  prac- 
tice if  suitable  anesthesia  can  be  ob- 
tained under  nitrous  oxid,  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  less  safe,  and  secondly,  becaiue 
of  the  severity  and  frequency  of  such 
dangerous  and  annoying  after-effects  as 
collapse  and  vomiting." 

Dr.  J.  T.  Gwathiney  of  New  York 
city,  when  closing  the  discussion  of  his 
paper,  "A  Plea  for  the  Scientific  Ad- 
ministration of  Anesthetics,"  which  was 
read  in  the  section  on  Lamygcdogy  and 
Otology  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation in  June  says  that  "Nitroufl  oiid 
and  oxygen  gas  is  unquestionably  the 
safest  anesthetic  in  the  world;  anybody 
studying  the  subject  clinically  and  theo- 
reti(^ly  knows  that." 

In  Dr.  Bellamy  Gardner's  p^. 
which  he  read  before  the  Odontologies] 
Society  of  Great  Britain,  February  1906, 
we  find  the  following  opinion.  He  (Dr. 
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Gardner)  confirms  "the  prevalent  expert 
opinion  that  ethyl  chloxid  is  only  second 
to  chloroform  in  danger,  and  vhiU  its 
use  is  very  attractive,  the  overwhelming 
evidence  as  to  the  practical  safety  of  ni- 
trous oxid  and  its  mixture  with  oxygen 
renders  experimental  or  routine  use  of 
anything  else  less  reliable,  excepting 
with  -the  most  elaborate  precautions,  al- 
most criminal." 

In  Dr.  Harper's  paper,  "Some  Kotes 
on  Anesthetics,"  which  appeared  in  the 
May  number  of  the  Briiisk  Dental  Jour- 
nal, we  quote  the  following:  "In  ni- 
trous oxid  we  have  an  old  and  tried  an- 
esthetic for  dental  purpose.  Its  admin- 
istration is  well  understood;  the  various 
stages  of  narcotization  are  easy  to  fol- 
low in  tiieir  well-ordered  sequence,  and 
no  difficul-ty  is  experienced  in  reading 
the  well-marked  signs  of  complete  anes- 
thesia." Again,  "For  a  successful  ad- 
ministration of  a  drug  like  ethyl  chlorid 
a  skilled  administrator  is  necessary,  a 
suitable  patient  properly  prepared,  and 
sufficient  time  at  disposal  to  admit  of 
a  possibly  prolonged  period  of  rest  and 
quiet  after  the  administration — a  combi- 
nation of  factors  seldom  present  in 
everyday  dental  practice.  It  is  in  this 
class  of  practice  that  the  least  dangerous 
anesthetic  is  the  one  which  should  com- 
mend itself  most,  and  while  nitrous 
oxid  and  oxygen  are  available,  neces* 
sity  can  but  seldom  arise  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  a  drug  having  the  lethal  possi- 
bilities which  ethyl  chlorid  undoubtedly 
possesses." 

Dr.  F.  C.  Eve  of  England  has  this  to 
say  of  somnof orm : '  "Somnoform,  which 
is 'a  mixture  of  ethyl  chlorid,  methyl 


chlorid,  and  ethyl  bromid,  is  agreed  on 
all  hands  now  to  have  no  advantage  over 
the  pure  ethyl  chlorid.  It  is  more  ex- 
pensive and  more  dangerous." 

After  a  careful  study  of  the  subject  I 
must  say  that  I  cannot  see  any  material 
advantage  over  pure  ethyl  chlorid,  and 
as  the  compound  is  much  less  stable 
and  more  expensive  I  should  prefer  the 
former,  though  I  have  never  yet  seen  the 
need  of  either.  I  have  seen  some  alarm- 
ing results  from  the  use  of  somnoform, 
and  was  not  surprised  when  I  heard  of 
the  death  of  Mrs.  William  Herbig  of 
Illinois  and  Mrs.  Devendorf  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan.  I  will  not  go  into 
detail  on  the  composition  and  action  of 
this  drug,  somnoform,  but  hope  it  will 
be  brought  out  more  fully  in  the  discus- 
sion which  is  to  follow.  My  principal 
objection  to  somnoform  lies  in  the  fact 
of  its  exceedingly  rapid  action  without 
any  definite  symptoms  to  indicate  the 
different  stages  of  induction.  The 
physiological  effect  of  an  anesthetic  must 
not  be  so  rapidly  acquired  or  so  intense 
as  to  interfere  with  the  control  of  ita 
effects  by  the  administrator.  The  nerve 
centers  pass  so  rapidly  under  the  in- 
fiuence  of  somnoform  that  it  is  a  grave 
problem  indeed  to  control  its  effect.  On 
this  account  it  is  almost  an  impossi- 
bility to  continue  surgical  anesthesia 
with  this  method. 

Therefore,  in  consideration  of  all  these 
facts  from  various  reliable  sources  and 
from  my  own  experience,  I  am  convinced 
that  nitrous  oxid  and  oxygen  is  the  most 
practical  and  the  safest  anesthetic  for  the 
dental  siirgeon  to  use. 
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Br  lo  C.  F.  HVOO,  D.D.S.,  WMklnstOM,  D.  O. 


(Read  before  the  Dental  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  at  Its  annual  meeting 

at  Albany,  May  10,  1907.) 


THE  writer,  lest  he  be  misjudged  in 
his  position  with  regard  to  what  is 
here  presented,  disclaims  at  the  out- 
set all  intention  of  assuming  the  master 
or  teacher.  From  such  presumption  his 
consciousness  of  shortcomings,  alone, 
would  preserve  him.  He  has  written 
from  the  standpoint  of  merely  an  ob- 
server and  a  learner,  who,  however  clum- 
sily he  may  do  it,  wishes  to  direct  pass- 
ing attention  to  an  important  subject. 
He  realizes  fully  that  the  preparing  of 
papers  is  a  question  not  so  much  of 
didactic  advice,  as  of  aptitude,  tempera- 
ment, occasion,  experience,  and  ednca- 
tion.  Yet  it  cannot  bnt  be  interesting, 
and  possibly  useful,  to  inquire  what  are 
desirable  or  undesirable  features  in  den- 
tal essay  writing. 

SUBJECT. 

The  dentist  whose  ideas  flow  easily 
from  his  pen — and  that  they  can  do 
when  he  is  an  inventor,  discoverer,  or 
investigator — is  quite  willing  to  write 
and  be  heard.  To  him  the  preparing  of 
a  paper  is  an  opportimity  and  a  pleas- 
ure. He  needs  no  suggestions  as  to  sub- 
ject. To  the  dentist,  however,  who  is 
not  60  ready,  and  who  has  no  pet  theme, 
"preparing  something  for  the  next  meet- 
ing" is  usually  a  tosh.  He  may  find  the 
selection  of  a  subject  a  troublesome 
question.  He  feels  that  as  he  is  to  ad- 
dress his  peers,  clear-headed,  practical, 
critical  men,  he  must  offer  something 
that  will  hold  their  attention.  He  knows 
that  they  have  an  unappeasable  desire 
for  the  new.  He  is  aware  that  though 
some  subjects  have  almost  been  written 
out,  there  are  many  upon  which  the  final 


authoritative  word  has  not  been  spoken, 
and  still  others  that  are  hardly  beyond 
the  stage  of  speculation.  There  pass  in 
review  before  his  mind  the  larger  ques- 
tions of  policy,  education,  science,  ethics, 
etc.,  in  none  of  which  he  may  have  any- 
thing broadly  new;  and,  in  the  more  di- 
rectly practical  aspects  of  his  work,  he 
seemingly  fares  no  better.  Finding  that 
he  has  nothing  of  his  own  of  sufficient 
importance  to  occupy  the  usual  length 
of  a  paper,  he  still  can,  in  a  way,  meet 
the  demand  mentioned  by  discussing  one 
of  the  reigning  novelties  that  may  be 
before  the  profession.  But  here,  how- 
ever, in  the  case  of  unfamiliar  spbjecta, 
he  feels  that  he  would  be  treading  upon 
dangerous  ground.  Here,  in  the  tbsem 
of  special  or  technical  knowledge,  oi 
original  experiment  corroborative  or  dis- 
proving, he  might,  if  he  be  not  a  skil- 
ful commentator,  make  a  dreary  mess  of 
it.  He  may  have  heard  papers  composed 
mainly  of  long  quotations,  and  a  ram- 
bling commentary  on  Uie  unchallenged 
or  unproved  opinions  of  other  writm: 
his  good  sense  wilt  not  let  him  engage 
in  such  a  performance.  Nothing  eligible, 
then,  among  things  new,  there  is  left 
him  apparently  but  one  resource — going 
to  the  *^neyard."  If  pressed  to  this 
extremity,  he  reluctantly  drags  forth  an 
old  bone  upon  which  a  hundr^  men  have 
left  their  gnaw-marks,  and  listlessly 
worries  off  a  few  Juieeless  chips. 

But  what  is  the  poor  fellow  to  do? 
Let  him  consider  again.  If  he  cannot 
assume  the  swinging  stride  of  the  giants 
of  the  profession,  let  him  take  safe, 
short  steps.  In  other  words,  if  be  cin- 
not  write  an  epoch-making  pf4>er,  let 
him  do  well  a  humbler  thing.  If  he  has 
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nothing  new  in  a  large  way,  and  is  not 
fitted  by  training  to  discuss  edifyingly 
the  new  of  others,  and  does  not  wish  to 
prose  in  the  ontwom,  he  had  better  again 
look  over  the  field  of  his  thought^  experi- 
ment, and  practice,  and  from  that—no 
doubt  he  can  find  it — select  something 
that  may  have  an  element  of  at  least 
living  interest.  Let  him  take  a  simple 
idea  embodying  a  pain-saving,  a  labor- 
saving,  a  time-saving  method  or  device 
that  he  may  have  originated  or  de- 
veloped, or  that  may  not  be  generally 
appreciated,  and  upon  that  write  a  paper, 
regardless  of  how  few  pages  it  may  cover. 
Better  only  ten  minutes  of  the  society's 
time  occupied  with  a  minor  matter  of 
this  kind,  driven  home,  than  an  hour 
consumed  with  wordy  rehashings  or  with 
a  ponderous  deliverance  on  a  subject 
ambitiously  but  imprudently  chosen. 


OUTLINE  PLAN. 

We  shall  now  assume  that  the  essayist 
has  selected  his  subject  wisely.  If  he  is 
not  an  experienced  writer  he  will  find  it 
well  worth  while,  for  the  first  step,  to 
make  an  outline  plan  of  his  theme,  so 
that  he  may  arrange  in  logical  sequence 
the  heads  for  the  proper  placing  of 
the  arguments,  illustrations,  d^criptive 
cases,  etc.  The  value  of  such  a  scheme 
cannot  be  over-emphasized.  It  is  like  a 
trellis  upon  which  the  vines  and  fruit 
may  develop  in  order,  in  light  and  in 
health. 

MATERIAL. 

The  material  for  his  paper  the  essayist 
gets  from  two  sources — from  personal 
ezperien(%  and  knowledge,  and  from  ref- 
erence to  the  work  and  writings  of  others. 
As  to  the  first  of  these  sources,  he  should 
aim  to  give  his  ideas  freed  as  much  as 
possible  from  prepossession.  He  should 
argue  and  demonstrate  rather  than  ad- 
vocate. It  is  always  better  to  under- 
state slightly  than  to  overstate  What 
is  thus  maintained  will  both  carry  farther 
and  give  less  trouble  to  prove.  As  to 
bibliography,  it  will  be  enough  to  con- 
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suit  pertinent  standard  works,  and  the 
last  decade  or  so  of  our  leading  dental 
periodicals.  The  essayist  may  find  here 
facts  and  opinions,  for  and  against,  by 
some  of  the  best  and  most  expenenced 
practitioners  and  investigatorB.  He  may 
get  not  only  data  but  also  suggestive 
matter.  Of  course  he  must  be  on  his 
guard  against  a  too  free  use  of  historicsd 
and  elementary  detail. 

Having  digested  the  material — that 
is,  havii^  well  pondered  the  thoughts 
and  carefully  weighed  the  words — ^he  is 
ready  to  arrange  it  in  accordance  with 
his  outline  plan,  to  amplify  it,  and 
to  weld  its  parts  into  an  harmonious 
whole. 

Now,  with  a  comprehensive  view  of 
his  subject  as  it  stands  before  the  pro- 
fession, together  with  his  own  opinions, 
suggestions,  or  descriptions  of  improve- 
ments, expressed  in  simple  language,  the 
essayist  should  be  in  a  position  to 
present  an  acceptable  and  possibly  stimu- 
lative paper. 

TREATMENT. 

Though  the  matter  of  a  paper  is  of 
the  first  consideration,  manner  has  more 
or  less  to  do  with  making  the  matter 
effective.  A  weighty  thought  may  fail 
of  its  due  force  by  reason  of  crude,  in- 
adequate presentment;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  unfortunately  a  less  weighty 
thought  may  be  given  factitious  im- 
portance by  skilful,  attractive  present- 
ment-lowing that  there  is  something 
in  the  way  a  thing  is  done. 

The  limit  and  purpose  of  this  paper 
will  permit  but  a  brief  consideration  of 
only  a  few  of  the  more  substantial  and 
more  important  qualities  of  good  com- 
position. Among  these  may  be  noted, 
as  to  words,  accuracy,  appropriateness, 
and  copiousness;  as  to  congtmcUon, 
clearness  and  conciseness. 

(a)  AS  TO  W0BD8. 

Accuracy^  In  what  we  desire  to  com- 
municate very  much  depends  upon  the 
employment  of  the  right  word — the 
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word,  in  fact,  that  will  express  definitely 

the  thought  we  wish  to  convey.  In  gen- 
eral, much  wrangling  would  be  avoided 
and  valuable  time  saved  if  greater  dis- 
crimination were  practiced  in  the  use 
of  our  intellectual  medium  of  exchange. 
Though  in  our  ducussions  no  serious 
harm  will  lestilt  if,  for  example,  the 
term  "nerve"  be  used  for  pulp,  "crown" 
cavity  for  morsal  cavity,  "lime"  salts  for 
calcium  salts,  "arsenious"  acid  for  ar- 
senic trioxoid,  or  if  pyorrhea  alveolaris 
is  applied  to  a  number  of  diseases  which 
the  term  doee  not  fit,  yet,  if  our  writ- 
ings are  to  be  embodied  in  dental  litera- 
ture, it  is  desirable  that  particularly  the 
words  of  technical  signification  should 
be  accurately  representative  of  the 
thought  in  the  author's  mind.  This  is 
necessary  for  reliable  reference.  It  adds 
to  the  scientific  quality,  to  the  practice 
value  of  our  literature,  to  have  an  exact 
and  uniform  terminology. 

Appropriateness.  Objection  to  the 
fondness  in  some  essayists  for  '"big" 
words  is  occasionally  made,  and  within 
limitations  is  justified.  We  should,  how- 
ever, in  making  such  complaint  discrim- 
inate between  the  so-called  big  words 
necessary  to  the  consideration  of  tech- 
nical matter,  and  the  polysyllabics, 
notably  of  classic  derivation,  used  in  the 
discussion  of  matter  of  a  non-technical 
character.  Scientific  or  abstract  ideas, 
in  order  to  be  made  clear  and  precise, 
zoay  require  words  and  phrases  derived 
from  the  languages  of  peoples  that  first 
named  the  verbal  tools  of  science  end 
philosophy.  True,  Saxon  words  may  ac- 
quire specific  technical  meaning;  but, 
as  they  commonly  have  many  and  widely 
differing  significations,  they  are  not  al- 
ways so  safe  as  the  more  restricted  classic 
words. 

We  sometimes  go  to  extremes  in  em- 
ploying unusual  technical  terms.  If,  for 
example,  we  wish  to  speak  of  tooth-decay, 
we  do  not  aid  the  expression  of  the 
thought  with  the  "ink-horn"  monster 
odontatrophy.  So  with  odontosteresis  for 
the  loss,  odontoloxia  for  the  irregularity, 
and  odontoplerosis  for  the  fiUing  of 
teeth. 

Some  terms,  though  of  **leamed  length 


and  thundering  sound,"  are  not  objec- 
tionable when  they  take  the  place  of 
clumsy,  vague,  or  roundabout  expressioiu. 
In  this  connection  the- writer  recalls  the 
fact  that  his  first  discussion  of  a  dental 
subject  to  reach  print  was  the  defeoae 
of  the  term  "prosthetic"  as  preferable  to 
the  prevailing  "artificial"  and  '^oaechan- 
ical."  The  better  word,  though  treated 
with  scorn  and  contempt,  has  gradoally 
found  general  acceptance. 

In  the  not  strictly  technical  parts  of 
a  dental  essay  big — or  what  is  ordina- 
rily meant  thereby,  classically  derived— 
words  must  be  used  with  good  jadgment 
Beyond  question,  in  their  place  we  mav 
employ  them  to  advantage ;  but  we  should 
not  go  out  of  our  way  to  clump  around 
on  Greek  and  Latin  stilts  when  we  can 
walk  straight  to  the  mark  in  the  plain 
shoes  of  everyday  speech.  High-sound- 
ing or  foreign  terms,  as  such,  add  noth- 
ing to  the  thought.  Indeed,  Uiey  often 
interfere  by  withdrawing  attention  from 
the  end  to  the  means.  We  may  apply 
here  an  observation  of  Spencer's :  "What- 
ever force  is  absorbed  in  the  machine  is 
deducted  from  the  result."  The  use  of 
classically  derived  words  is  proper  enough 
when  the  more  familiar  Saxon  vocabks 
are  inadequate,  or  involve  awkward  peri- 
phrasis. It  is  their  abuse,  in  the  hands 
of  the  indiscriminating  or  of  the  pre- 
tentious, that  makes  "dictionary  words" 
an  offense  and  that  loads  them  with  ridi- 
cule. 

A  Judicious  choice  from  the  two  gwt 
sources  of  English  yields  the  most  a^ 
ceptable  and  effective  diction.  We  should 
therefore  not  hesitate  about  using  words, 
whether  they  are  of  simple  Saxon  or  of 
sonorously  classic  origin — so  long  as  thet 
are  consistent  with  the  subject,  enjoy 
authoritative  sanction,  and  express  fai\r 
and  intelligibly  our  meaning. 

Copiousness.  The  vocabulary  of  a 
well-educated  man  may  number  as  high 
as  thirty-five  thousand  words ;  though 
from  five  to  ten  thousand  may  he  suffi- 
fiient  for  all  his  purposes.  About  fifteen 
hundred  are  sufficient  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  ordinary  social  interconise: 
and  Italian  opera,  so  we  are  told,  can 
get  along  with  only  eight  hundred  words. 
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Obviously,  discussion  of  technical,  eci- 
entific  sabjects  requires  an  extended 

verba!  range,  which  in  written  discourse 
may  be  further  enlarged  by  variant  lo- 
cutions to  avoid  wooden  repetition. 

"There  is  such  a  thing  as  poverty  of 
words  as  well  as  poverty  of  thoughts." 
We  may  cut  out  a  cavity  and  fill  it,  all 
with  one  and  the  same  point — a  manipu- 
lative "stunt**  sometimes  performed  at 
clinics.  Though  this  may  be  done  in  a 
very  limited  number  of  cases,  there  are 
many  cavities  that  cannot  even  be  pre- 
pared in  such  a  manner — to  say  nothing 
of  the  filling.  While,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  the  uncomplicated  operations  we  do 
not  need  a  multiplicity  of  instruments 
— ^they  may,  in  fact,  get  in  our  way — 
still,  to  meet  all  cases,  we  should  have  a 
cabinet  supplied  with  a  wide  range  of 
specially  adapted  means.  So  it  is  with 
the  expression  of  thoughts;  they  some- 
times require  words  and  phrases  beyond 
snch  as  are  adequate  for  the  simple  pro- 
cesses of  the  mind.  Hence  the  necessity 
for  a  sufficiently  varied  range  of  vocabu- 
lary. Discriminating  judgment  must 
rule  here,  as  well  as  in  the  choice  of  in- 
struments. Words  are  only  tools,  and 
must  not  get  in  our  way. 

(6)   AS  TO  CONSTRUCTION. 

Clearness — that  is  to  say,  precision  of 
thought,  exactness  of  statement,  and  ef- 
fective arrangement  of  words — has  ever, 
from  Aristotle  down  to  Saintsbury,  been 
regarded  as  the  arch-requisite  of  good 
writing. 

"First  think,  then  write,"  we  are  ad- 
vised. If  the  thought  be  not  clear  in  the 
mind  it  will  be  obscure  on  paper.  Even 
there,  though  quite  clear  to  the  author, 
yet  because  of  too  broad  or  too  narrow 
a  meaning  of  some  word  or  phrase, 
the  thought  may  present  itself  in  such 
a  form  to  the  hearer  or  reader  as  wholly 
to  mislead  him.  Therefore,  what  is 
written  should  be  rigorously  inspected 
as  to  the  reasoning  and  as  to  its  expres- 
sion; that  is,  it  should  be  examined — if 
the  homely  comparison  be  permissible-*- 
for  soft  spots,  as  old-time  soft-gold 
workers  test  the  solidity  of  their  fillings. 


Want  of  clearness,  and  of  force,  may 
result  from  the  un^ilful  or  slij^od  dis- 
position of  the  parts  of  a  sentence.  The 
words  and  phrases  of  relation  must  be 
properly  placed — that  is,  near  the  ele- 
ments upon  which  they  bear;  and  the 
important  words  and  phrases  should  be 
put  where  they  will  receive  emphasis. 

In  the  building  of  sentences  there  is 
great  art  The  longer  and  more  involved 
they  are,  the  greater  the  need  for  exer- 
cise of  the  art.  As  the  craftsmanship  of 
a  De  Quincey  is  quite  rare,  it  behooves 
us  to  be  on  our  guard  when  we  attempt 
"labyrinthine"  construction.  Indeed, 
avoidance  of  it  as  far  as  practicable 
would,  on  the  score  of  clearness,  be  dis- 
cretion. But  whether  our  sentences  are 
long  or  short,  we  must  let  the  central 
thought  stand  out  plaijily;  that  is,  we 
should  not  encumber  it  with  too  many 
qualifiers.  Only  necessity,  or  a  gala  oc- 
casion, will  warrant  driving  Choate's 
"subs^tive  and  six." 

Conciseness  is  an  important  factor  in 
achieving  one  of  Spencer's  desiderata  of 
writing,  viz,  economy  of  the  hearers'  or 
readers'  attention.  The  dental  essay  is 
almost  always  descriptive,  sometimes  ex- 
pository. Yet  compression — even  if  it 
does  not  reach  the  "closely  packed  style 
that  says  twenty  things  in  ten  words" — 
when  consistent  with  clearness  and  ease, 
is  ever  to  be  commended. 

No  hearer  or  reader  cares  to  look  for 
a  needle  of  thought  in  a  haystack  of  ver- 
biage. "It  is  with  words  as  with  sun- 
beams, the  more  they  are  condensed  the 
deeper  they  bum."  The  Spartans  cul- 
tivated verbal  economy  to  sudi  an  extent, 
that  they  would  fine  a  man  if  he  used 
three  words  where  two  would  serve. 
What  we  write  should  be  subjected  to 
repeated  and  unindulgent  revision.  Al- 
most invariably  the  result  is  the  closer 
packing  of  thought  and  the  cutting  out 
of  here  a  word,  there  a  phrase,  a  sen- 
tence, or  even  a  paragraph.  But  we 
must  not  strip  the  expression  of  thought 
down  to  the  bones.  Compression  carried 
too  far  may  lead  to  dry  bueness  and  ob- 
scurity. 

In  OUT  desire  to  make  sure  of  being 
understood  we  sometimes  offend  against 
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concisenesB.  Though  the  first  requisite 
of  thouffht-communication  is  deaniess, 
we  should  not  seek  to  attain  this  quality 
by  over-minuteness  of  detail.  We  should 
credit  our  dullest  hearer  or  reader  with 
intelligence  enough  to  make  long-drawn- 
out  exposition  unnecessary.  Such  kin- 
dergarten methods  are  wearying,  and 
may  degenerate  into  padding.  It  may  be 
said  here  that  a  little  more  care  given  to 
securing  conciseness,  and  dear,  elSectiTe 
arrangement  would  be  most  heartily  ap- 
preciated by  our  revising  editors. 

This  ends  the  consideration  of  the  lit- 
erary essentials  of  the  dental  essay.  As 
intimated  before^  this  paper  cannot  con- 
cern itself  with  the  subtler  features  of 
composition,  or  with  what  is  purely  in- 
dividual to  essayists  as  writers.  A  few 
general  remark^,  however,  on  writing 
may  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  character  of  the  subjects  for  den- 
tal papers  is  generally  such  as  to  save 
us  from  the  most  glaring  vices  of  style. 
We  have  but  little  opportunity  to  offend 
in  the  way  of  what  rhetoricians  call  "fine 
writing."  An  inexperienced  essayist, 
particularly  if  young,  may  on  occasion 
be  betrayed  into  exuberant  rhetorical 
flourishes,  or  possibly  into  grandilo- 
quence— into  pounding  the  big  drum 
and  clashing  the  cymbals — ^with  results 
as  empty  as  the  one  and  as  jarring  as  the 
other. 

Offenders  of  the  kind  just  spoken  of 
may  profitably  take  to  heart  the  warn- 
ing given  by  Falstaff  to  Pistol:  "If 
thou  hast  any  tidings  whatever  to  de- 
liver, prithee  deliver  them  like  a  man  of 
this  world."  Some  subjects,  but  only 
in  the  hands  of  masters,  admit  of  the 
lofty,  the  ornate,  the  "full-resounding 
line."  When,  however,  such  treatment 
is  essayed  by  ambition  misapplied,  the 
product  is  highfalutin.  As  the  thought 
in  our  papers  is  usually  plain,  strai^t- 
forward,  it  will  look  best  in  plain  garb. 
Homely,  terse  language  is  safer  and  more 
telling  than  the  merely  highflown  and 
gorgeous.  Beecher  says:  "Don't  whij> 
with  a  switch  that  has  the  leaves  on  if 
you  want  to  tingle." 

While  the  essayist  of  good  taste  will 
avoid  strutting  in  the  imperial  purple 


of  the  grandiose,  he  will  be  equally  care- 
ful to  avoid  the  too  colloquiai  or  flie 
slipshod  in  style.  It  is  expressing  bat  a 
truism  to  say  that  in  our  papery  as  in 
our  professional  work,  we  may  exercise 
an  influence  for  evil  as  well  as  for  good. 
Someone  has  truly  observed  that  "No 
man  is  so  insigniflcant  as  to  be  sure  his 
example  can  do  no  hurt."  Care  should 
therefore  be  had.  to  employ  only  that 
which  is  appropriate  and  di^iified. 
When  the  subject  allows  the  choice  we 
should  prefer  simplicity  of  ezpreesioii, 
but  cross-roads  newspaperesa  must  not  be 
mistaken  for  simplicity. 

It  is  a  maxim  that  "composition  that 
costs  little  is  worth  little."  Truly,  to 
produce  good  writing  it  must  be  done 
"in  the  sweat  of  thy  face."  It  is  not 
expected  that  we  as  essayists  shall  spend 
much  time  on  verbal  niceties,  euphonic 
sequence,  rhythmical  adjustment  and 
other  graces.   Our  thonghts  may 

 shine 

Through  the  harsh  cadence  of  a  rugged  line. 

Dental  papers  are  not  prepared  for  their 
literary  value.  We  need  not  be  so  fastid- 
ious as  was  De  Quincey,  who  wrote  and 
re-wrote  parts  of  his  "Confessions"  not 
less  than  sixty  times.  We  are  not  called 
upon  to  write  an  iBneid  requiring  eleven 
years,  with  three  more  for  revision;  or 
a  Gray's  "Elegy"  taking  seven  yeare;  or 
a  Pascal  "Letter"  demanding  twenty 
days.  Such  agonizing  literary  travail 
would  be  for  us  'Vasteful  and  ridicnlons 
excess." 

But,  is  it  not  true  that  though  the  pa- 
pers read  before  our  larger  oiganizationa 
are  as  a  rule  of  a  hig^  order  of  merit 
some  of  those  before  our  home  societies 
are  not  given  the  care,  in  respect  to  es- 
sential qualities  of  good  composition,  that 
they  might  receive  if  intended  for,  say, 
the  National  Association  ?  Surely  we  iJI 
wish  that  the  body  of  our  literature  from 
whatever  source  may  measure  up,  in  both 
matter  and  manner,  to  that  of  oar  re- 
lated professions.  The  increased  appre- 
ciation exhibited  by  our  hearers  wh^  we 
offer  something  that  shows  research  and 
also  care  in  presentment  makes  plain  the 
value  of  effort,  and  should  serve  as  a 
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powerful  in<»ntiTe  to  make  ua  reach  a 
high  standard. 

•  b£sui££. 

In  preparing  papers,  if  we  have  in- 
vented, observed  closely,  or  investigated 
or  thought  deeply,  we  are  not  at  a  loss 
for  a  subject.  If  we  are  not  delvers, 
choosing  a  subject  may  be  comparer 
tively  difficult;  yet,  if  we  go  about  it 
earnestly,  we  can,  with  a  due  sense  of 
our  limitations,  find  something  in  onr 
experience  at  the  chair,  or  in  me  labors 
atory,  or  in  our  observation  of  matters 
connected  with  the  abstract  relations  of 
dentistry,  that,  although  not  of  striking 
importance,  may  still  be  interesting  and 
profiting  to  some  if  not  to  all  of  our 
hearers  and  readers.  We  should  consider 
that  even  small  increment  have  their 
place  in  the  progressive  building  of  our 
art  and  science.  The  material,  composed 
of  original  observations  and  of  jottings 
while  reading  up,  should  be  fitted  to 
place  in  a  synoptic  scheme  based  on  logi- 
cal sequence  of  thought.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  the  subject,  so  far  as  words  are 


concerned  there  should  be:  Accuracy — 
that  is,  they  should  leave  no  doubt  as  to 

^  the  aRthor's  meaning,  and  should  con- 
form as  nearly  as  may  be  to  accepted 
terminology;  Appropriateness — that  is, 

.they  should  be  consistent  with  the 
thought  and  subject,  preference  being 
given  to  the  familiar  and  simple,  though, 
if  these  are  not  adequate,  classically  de- 
rived forma  should  unhesitatingly  be 
used ;  and  Copiousness — that  is,  not 
wordiness,  but  resourceful  variety.  As 
to  construction  there  should  be:  Clear- 
ness— that  is,  precise,  forcible  present- 
ment, with  one  prominent  thought  to  a 
sentence  and  not  too  elaborate  a  predi- 
cate; and  Conciseness — that  is,  direct 
statement,  avoiding  ''tedious  dilution  of 
thought^'  and  tiring  minuteness  of  detail. 
'  Finally,  it  may  be  said  that  as  the 
purpose  of  writing  is  to  communicate 
thought,  this  should  be  accomplished  in 
the  most  effective  manner.  Our  style 
should  neither  be  stiff  to  starchiness,  nor 
be  limp  to  slouchiness;  it  should  combine 
simple  dignity  with  clearness,  force,  and 
ease. 


THE   I.OB8  OF  TEBTH  IIT  CHIIiDHOOO,  AKD  ITS  BFFECT  ON 
OCCIiirSION  AND  THE  FACE. 


Br  D.  W.  FLIirr,  Fltt*b«rs,  P». 


(Read  at  the  thirty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Dental  Society* 

PittsbaiV.  July  9,  1907.) 


SINCE  taking  up  the  work  of  ortho- 
dontia it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
observe  more  carefully  &e  existing 
diversily  of  opinion  among  practitioners 
concerning  the  care  to  be  bestowed  on 
the  deciduous  dentition,  and  its  impor- 
tance in  its  bearing  on  facial  and  dental 
development.  That  it  is  an  important 
subject  all  admit,  but  that  they  do  not 
sufficiently  impress  it  upon  the  parents, 
pointing  out  the  degree  of  hygienic  care 
that  should  be  given,  is,  I  believe,  like- 
wise the  case. 


It  is  my  purpose  to  show  you  to  what 
extent  the  premature  loss  of  even  a  single 
deciduoiis  tooth  will  affect  the  permanent 
dentition,  and  how  caries  by  destroying 
the  approximal  contact  of  the  teeth 
may  cause  a  shortening  of  the  jaw  on 
that  side,  especially  in  the  case  of  lower 
teeth,  throwing  the  whole  mandible  into 
malocclusion  and  marring  an  otherwise 
good  face. 

I  take  it  that  everyone  here  under- 
stands the  importance  of  the  normal  re- 
lationship of  the  jaws,  teeth,  and  con- 
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tiguoua  parts,  and  it  is  only  to  those  who 
realize  this  that  I  address  my  re- 
marks. The  man  who  is  praftticing 
dentistry  for  selfish  reasons  cares  noth- 
ing for  this  law  of  occlusion ;  but  to  the 
ethical  practitioner  it  is  of  vital  im- 
portance that  in  not  a  single  restorative 
operation  should  he  lose  sight  of  the 
natural  harmonious  arrangement  of  the 
teeth,  viz,  normal  occlusion.  This  is  the 
platform  on  which  not  only  orthodontia 
but  the  whole  of  dentistry  must  stand. 

The  study  of  malocclusion  in  child- 
hood involves  a  consideration  of  the  fol- 
lowing important  causative  factors: 

(1)  Premature  loss  of  the  deciduous 
teeth. 

(2)  Prolonged  retention  of  deciduous 
teeth  or  roots. 

(3)  Loss  of  the  permanent  teeth,  in- 
cluding the  first  molars,  by  extraction. 

(4)  Tardy  eruption  of  permanent 
teeth. 

(5)  Non-eruption  of  permanent  teeth. 
Before  taking  up  these  five  causes 

seriatim  it  may  be'  well  to  make  the 
axiomatic  statement  that  a  face  is  only 

as  nature  intended  it  to  be  when  all  the 
teeth  are  present  and  all  in  proper  align- 
ment. 

The  function  of  the  deciduous  teeth  is 
twofold — ^namely,  they  are  the  organs 
of  mastication  until  their  physiological 
loss;  and  again,  they  assist  in  a  mechan- 
ical way  in  developing  the  alveolar  pro- 
cess and  the  jaws  proper.  Close  to  the 
time  of  eruption  of  the  permanent  teeth 
there  occurs  a  gradual  lengthening  of 
both  lateral  halves,  and  if  there  be  no 
caries  on  the  approzimal  surfaces,  and 
all  the  deciduous  teeth  be  present  and  in 
correct  alignment,  the  first  molars  will 
erupt  between  the  maxillary  tuberosity 
in  the  upper  jaw,  and  the  ascending  ra- 
mus in  the  mandible.  Coincident  with 
the  development  of  the  jaws  the  decid- 
uous teeth  are  carried  forward,  and  the 
normal  mesio-distal  lengthening  takes 
place.  The  anterior  r^ion  develops  lat- 
erally. We  should  be  able  to  observe 
the  presence  of  these  developmental 
spaces,  and  if  we  do  not,  some  means 
should  be  resorted  to  whereby  this  nor- 
mal widening  may  be  induced,  for  other- 


wise a  crowded  condition  of  the  perma- 
nent teeth  will  be  the  result.  If  for  some 
unaccountable  reason  the  development 
above  referred  to  does  not  take  place,  the 
expansion  of  the  arches  can  easily  be 
brought  about  in  order  to  assist  nature 
in  what,  left  alone,  she  failed  to  accom- 
plish; for  to  those  who  have  read  Dr. 
Bogue's  recent  paper  "Theories  Made 
Pacts,"  it  is  (|uite  clear  that  the  condi- 
tion will  not  miprove  of  itself. 

PREMATUBE  LOSS  OF  DECIDUOUS  TEETH. 

If  the  first  deciduous  molar  should  be 
lost,  what  will  be  the  consequences?  The 
first  molar  will  exert  its  wedging  infla- 
ence  upon  the  second  deciduous  molar, 
pushing  it  forward — ^the  natural  ten- 
dency of  tooth-movement — ^but  as  lip 
pressure  will  force  the  anterior  teeth 
backward,  the  space  previously  occupied 
by  the  first  molar  will  be  obliterated.  If 
this  tooth  be  lost  on  one  side  only,  there 
will  be  an  inequality  in  the  length  of  the 
sides  of  the  jaw,  with  all  the  attending 
malocclusion,  especially  if  this  molar  be 
a  lower  one. 

Perhaps  the  deciduous  canine  is  sac- 
rificed more  often  than  any  other  tooth, 
in  order  that  the  permanent  lateral  in- 
cisors may  occupy  their  normal  position, 
but  what  of  the  oncoming  permanent  ca- 
nine? Lip  pressure  pushes  the  anterior 
teeth  backward  in  normal  breathers, 
while  the  first  molar  is  doing  its  work  of 
pushing  forward,  and  soon  we  find  that 
the  fii^  bicuspids  are  in  contact  with 
the  lateral  incisors — a  condition  result- 
ing in  supra-  and  labial  occlusion  of  the 
canines,  one  of  the  most  cUsfiguring  of 
dental  irregularities.  In  such  cases,  do 
not  extract  the  first  bicuspid,  expecting 
nature  to  push  that  canine  down,  but 
give  the  child  the  face  he  or  she  would 
have  had;  expand  the  arch,  thus  bring- 
ing the  incisors  forward  and  providing 
space  for  the  canines  to  assume  their 
normal  position. 

Bight  here  some  morals  might  be 
pointed — as :  Do  not  extract  the  decid- 
uous teeth.  If  carious,  fill  them,  espe- 
cially if  on  the  approximal  surfaces,  thus 
restoring  normal  contour;  if  absent. 
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maintain  the  spaces  by  "G"  wire  at- 
tached to  bands  and  adapted  to  the  teeth 
anterior  and  posterior  to  the  apace,  thns 
placing  the  archee  in  a  condition  which 
will  lead  to  normal  development. 

Again,  in  the  presence  of  short-bite 
teeth  when  the  deciduous  laterals  are  lost 
prematurely,  often  the  permanent  cen- 
trals will  drop  into  occlusion  just  distal 
to  the  lowers. 

PBOLONOSD  SETEKTION  OF  DSCIDUOnS 
TEETH  OB  ROOTS. 

In  some  cases  nature,  for  some  unac- 
countable reason,  fails  to  absorb  the  de- 
ciduous roots,  which  of  necessity  will 

deflect  buccally  or  lingually,  mesially  or 
distally,  an  erupting  tooth,  if  the  re- 
tained roots  are  not  extracted. 

If  we  should  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  roots  of  deciduous  teeth, 
there  is  but  one  way  of  deciding  upon  the 
procedure,  and  that  is  by  means  of  the 
X  ray.  I  have  in  mind  now  a  patient  of 
a  family  who  from  hereditary  conditions 
have  all — grandmother,  mother,  and 
daughter — failed  to  erupt  the  two  per- 
manent laterals  above  and  below.  By 
the  use  of  the  X  ray  we  can  determine 
how  best  to  give  the  young  patient  as 
good  a  mouth  as  possible  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, awaiting  the  time  when  the 
lost  organs  can  be  replaced*  by  bridge 
work. 

I  will  show  you  slides  of  another  case 
— that  of  a  girl  of  twelve,  who  at  that 
age  retained  her  deciduous  upper  right 
central,  while  all  the  other  permanent 
teeth  had  erupted.  The  attending  den- 
tist removed  the  tooth,  but  the  perma- 
nent central  still  failing  to  erupt,  a  radio- 
graph was  taken  which  showed  qui  te 
distinctly  the  permanent  tooth,  and  yet 
the  dentist  who  extracted  the  deciduoias 
tooth  was  blamed  and  harshly  dealt  with 
for  doing  that  of  which  any  of  us  might 
be  guilty. 

The  X  ray  is  our  best  help  in  the  diag- 
nosis of  cases  of  this  second  division. 

LOSS  OP  PERMANENT  TEETH. 

When  permanent  teeth  are  lost  the 
shortening  of  the  arches  is  involved  in 
just  the  same  manner  as  in  the  loss  of 


the  deciduous  teeth.  It  would  seem  su- 
perfluous to  allude  to  the  evil  effects  re- 
sulting from  the  extraction  of  the  first 
molar,  but  as  this  question  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  subject  under  discussion, 
some  reference  to  it  appears  to  be  indi- 
cated. I  agree  with  Dr.  Bogue  in  nam- 
ing this  tooth  the  principal  molar,  for  it 
cannot  be  lost  without  serious  evil  result- 
ing. That  some  practitioner  are  com- 
pelled to  commit  uiis  professionid  crime 
I  will  adinit,  but  surely  no  one  in  this 
age — ^with  all  the  modem  methods  of 
treatment  and  other  conditions  for  res- 
toration, and  with  our  mechanical  de- 
vices— would  be  guilty  of  ruthlessly  re- 
moving a  good  molar,  or  even  a  very  bad 
one  until  after  all  endeavors  had  failed 
to  restore  such  a  tooth  to  a  healthy  con- 
dition. 

There  appeared  some  years  ago  an  ar- 
ticle by  Dr.  Mitchell  of  LfOndon,  which  is 
of  interest  as  it  shows  the  stuff  that  is 
being  printed,  from  which  we  dentists 
are  supposed  to  get  a  good  intellectual 
meal.  He  said,  "The  points  I  wish  to 
bring  out  are  when  and  why  the  sixth- 
year  molar  should  be  extracted.  I  pur- 
pose by  my  deductions,  based  upon  ex- 
perience, to  convince  those  who  have 
heretofore  been  opposed  to  the  ex- 
traction of  these  teeth  that  we  have 
a  practical  and  legitimate  means  of 
preventing  to  a  great  extent  the  ravages 
of  dental  caries,  especially  that  pro- 
duced by  lateral  pressure,  and  the 
securing  of  a  more  serviceable  dental 
armament,  by  the  more  perfect  safe- 
guarding of  the  interproximal  space  than 
is  possible  by  flat-  and  imperfectly  con- 
toured fillings;  and  later,  by  affording 
patients  a  more  perfect  masticating  sur- 
face; and  last,  but  not  least,  the  satis- 
faction of  securing  to  the  patients  in  the 
most  practical  way  probable  immunity 
from  constant  and  prolonged  dental  oper- 
ations the  greater  part  of  their  lives." 
Such  teaching  as  tlus  is  just  what  some 
men  are  looking  for,  because  it  is  an 
easy  way  out  of  work,  good  and  hard  at 
times,  and  if  one  could  only  hush  con- 
science and  hide  behind  such  teachings 
for  a  justification  of  this  perhaps  great- 
est crime,  how  happy  they  would  be  I — 
for   "If   the    other   fellow   does  it, 
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I  guess  I  will/'  When  shall  we  extract 
this  moat  important  tooth  in  the  whole 
arch?  Never,  if  there  is  any  possible 
way  of  saving  ii  The  writer  would  leave 
you  to  believe  that  the  part  was  greater 
than  the  whole;  that  the  Creator  made 
a  mistake  when  He  put  the  gum  tissue 
around  the  teeth  just  so.  There  is 
no  better  condition  possible  than  nor- 
mal interproximal  contact  for  guarding 
against  the  pushing  of  foods  into  those 
spaces.  Another  question:  If  it  be 
necessary  to  extract  one  molar,  why  do 
certain  practitioners  insist  on  taking  out 
all  four?  I  may  be  able  to  answer  it 
by  throwing  a  few  slides  on  the  screen, 
shoMring  to  what  a  serious  extent  the  de- 
velopment of  the  face  .is  interfered  with. 

I  want  to  tabulate  some  reasons  why 
this  principal  molar  is  so  important  and 
should  be  retained  at  all  costs: 

(1)  Its  loss  interferes  with  the  active 
force  concerned  in  the  development  of 
the  jaws  mesio-distally^ 

(3)  It  is  necessary  for  mastication  at 
a  time  when  the  deciduous  teeth  are  loos- 
ening up  and  are  being  lost,  and  it  is 
from  a  ph^ical  standpoint  the  largest 
and  most  powerful  of  our  grinders. 

(3)  Its  loss  shortens  the  jaw  on 
whichever  side  it  is  lost,  and  produces 
a  marred  facial  expression,  oftentimes 
amounting  to  a  real  deformity. 

(4)  Ite  loss  aftecte  speech.  I  will 
show  you  one  slide  where,  owing  to  the 
boy  losing  the  upper  first  molars  pre- 
vious to  the  lower,  the  upper  anterior 
teeth  dropped  into  lingual  occlusion,  and 
the  spaces  between  the  upper  and  lower 
bicuspids  caused  a  constant  hissing 
sound  when  articulating.  "Why,  I,  can 
talk  plainly,"  were  his  first  words  after 
the  regulating  appliances  were  removed. 

(5)  The  first  molar  determines  largely 
the  relative  overbite,  and  if  it  be  lost 
prematurely,  the  size  of  the  entire  oral 
cavity  is  materially  lessened,  and  at  times 
the  tongue  is  cramped  for  want  of  space. 

(6)  When  this  keystone  is  lost  we 
never  know  in  what  direction  the  shift- 
ing of  the  teeth  is  going  to  take  place. 
At  times  the  second  bicuspid  will  drift 
back  toward  the  second  molar.  The 
latter  almost  invariably  rototes,  thus  de- 


stroying the  relationship  of  the  cusps 
for  even  a  fair  mastication,  and  then  we 
find  the  interprozimaL  spaces  open  for 
the  accumulation  of  food  particles,  iriiich 
in  turn  cause  pain,  inflammation,  and 
alveolitis. 

(7)  When  the  first  molar  is  lost  the 
second  tips  forward,  pushing  the  upper 
jaw  forward  and  the  lower  one  backwud. 
It  changes  the  relationslup  of  the  lateral 
halves. 

(8)  The  cusps  on  the  remaining  iee&i 
are  worn  unduly  and  abnormally,  owing 
■to  the  loss  of  support  and  exba  strefls 
on  their  inclined  planes. 

(9)  It  is  the  best  tooth  for  the  an- 
choring of  either  fixed  or  removable  ap* 
pliances  in  the  treatment  of  iiregnlar- 
ities. 

(10)  It  is  also  a  good  tooth  for  disg- 
nostic  and  retentive  purposes. 

(11)  Its  loss  interferes  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  maxilla,  which  in  torn 
affects  the  allied  structures  in  the  nasal 
cavity,  and  it  does  not  require  a  verj 
great  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  pic- 
ture a  patient  with  a  short  upper  lip 
and  end-to-end  occlusion — such  a  patient 
losing,  say,  a  lower  molar  would  have 
to  put  forth  an  effort  to  close  the  lips 
at  all  times,  and  in  a  short  time  would 
be  compelled  to  keep  the  mouth  open, 
and  acquiring  the  mouth-breathing  habit 
would  be  subject  to  any  and  all  the  ills 
which  may  be  indireotiy  caused  hj  Ak 
absence  of  nasal  brrathing. 

TABDY  ERUPTION  OF  PERMANENT  TSBTH. 

When  a  tooth  fails  to  erupt,  the  space 
normally  held  tends  to  close  up  by  mos- 
cular  lip  pressure  pushing  backward  and 
the  developmratal  forces  pushing  fo^ 
ward.  The  X  ray  is  used  to  det^mine 
the  location  of  such  conditions. 

NON-EBUPTION  OP  PERMANENT  TEBIH. 

In  c<Higenital  non-eruption  of  any  of 
the  permanent  teeth,  there  is  always  i 
shifting  in  the  occlusion  the  same  as  in 
the  previous  division.  In  such  cases  the 
lateral  incisors  are  the  teeth  most  fre- 
quently missing. 
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GOI.D,  OB  GOIiD  AND  PIiATIirUAC,  CBHBNTBD  IiININOS  FOB 


To  THB  EoJTOli  or  THE  DKNTAL  COBUOB  : 

Sir, — I  have  read  with  great  interest 
the  report  in  the  Cosmos  for  June  1907 
of  the  paper  read  by  Dr.  I.  N.  Broomell 
before  the  New  York  Odontological  So- 
ciety on  **Doea  the  Cemented  Filling  Pre- 
serve Tooth-Structure  Better  tlum  the 
Filling  Inserted  Without  Cement?"  and 
the  discussion  thereon. 

For  more'  than  twenty  years  I  have 
almost  invariably  used  cement  under 
amalgam  fillings,  and  it  has,  I  believe, 
been  ten  years  or  more  since  Messrs. 
Ash  &  Sons  began  making  for  me  a  spe- 
cial cement  for  linings,  which  was  in- 
troduced under  the  name  of  the  Birigo 
cement.  Socm  after  inlay  work  was 
introduced  it  occurred  to  me  one  day, 
while  preparing  a  gold  matrix,  that  per- 
haps the  best  possible  way  for  filling 
cavities  might  be  a  combination  of  tl^ 
methods  of  inlay  work  with  the  ordinary 
gold  filling  and  the  cement-lined  amal- 
gam filling.  After  a  few  months'  ex- 
perimentii^  I  settled  on  the  method 
which  I  will  now  describe,  and  which  I 
have  followed  for  more  than  seven  years 
with  a  satisfaction  I  could  not  have 
thought  possible  in  filling  operations  of 
any  kind.  I  may  say  that  I  have  never 
demonstrated  the  method  in  public,  al- 
though I  have  several  times  done  so 
privately.  My  son.  Dr.  Percy  Norman 
Williams,  now  practicing  in  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  saw  the  method  when  with 
me  in  London,  and  Mr.  Evan  Jones,  my 
assistant  in  prosthetic  work  for  several 
years,  knew  of  it,  and  I  believe  called 
attention  to  the  method  when  he  was 
demonstrator  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. I  have  also  called  the  atten- 
tion of  several  American  dentists  to  the 


method,  but  up  to  the  present  time  the 
oul^  mention  I  have  seen  of  it  is  in 
Elltofs  Quarterly^  published  at  Edin- 
burgh, in  which  an  article  appears  copied 
from  the  Cosmos,  by  W.  Thompson 
Madin,  L.D.S.,  of  Birmingham,  Eng- 
land. 

From  Mr.  Madin's  paper  it  would  ap- 
pear tiiat  he  had  independently  discov- 
ered the  method  which  I  had  been  using 
daily  for  at  least  five  years  before  the 
date  of  his  paper.  As  I  supposed  that 
attention  had  repeatedly  been  called  to 
this  method  in  America,  and  as  Mr. 
Madin's  paper  was  published  in  1905, 
I  was  not  a  little  su^rised  to  find  no 
mention  of  the  operation  in  the  discus- 
sion before  the  New  York  Odontological 
Society,  especially  as  a  considerable 
niunber  of  the  most  eminent  members 
of  our  profession  took  part  in  this  dis- 
cussion. 

Oold,  or  gold  and  platinum,  cemented 
linings  for  amalgam  and  gold  fillings. 
For  cemented  linings  for  amalgam  fill- 
ings I  have  experimented  with  a  gold  and 
platinum  combination  made  for  me  by 
the  Consolidated  Mfg.  Co.  of  New  York, 
the  idea  being  that  the  introduction  of  a 
very  thin  sheet  of  platinum  would  tend 
to  prevent  the  mercury  in  the  amalgam 
from  destroying  the  matrix,  and  so  avoid 
the  staining  of  tooth-substance;  while 
the  larger  part  of  the  thickness  of  the 
matrix  which  comes  next  to  the  cavity 
walls,  being  of  gold,  permits  more  per- 
fect adaptation  and  burnishing  to  cav- 
ity margins.  I  have  also  used  this  com- 
bination for  porcelain  inlays. 

The  matrix  for  both  amalgam  and 
gold  fillings  is  prepared  precisely  as  for 
porcelain  inlays.    For  amalgam  fillings. 
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the  matrix  being  fitted,  I  proceed  as 
follows:  Several  balls  of  absorbent  cot- 
ton are  prepared,  the  cement  mixed,  and 
the  cavity  smeared  with  it,  and  then  the 
matrix  is  introduced  and  forced  thor- 
oughly into  place  by  packing  the  balls 
of  cotton  solidly  into  the  matrix.  The 
margins  of  the  matrix  are  now  carefully 
burnished  to  place,  and  this  I  regard  as 
the  most  important  part  of  the  opera- 
tion BO  far  as  amalgam  work  is  con- 
cerned. It  should  be  done  quickly  but 
thoroughly  in  order  to  insure  the  mosr 
perfect  joint.  After  this  burnishing  an- 
other ball  of  cotton  is  placed  over  the 
whole,  and  a  strip  of  thick  rubber  dam 
carefully  drawn  over  all  and  pulled 
steadily,  without  any  lateral  motion,  for 
about  two  minutes  if  a  quick-setting  ce- 
ment is  used.  The  cotton  may  now  be 
removed.  If  the  matrix  should  be  punc- 
tured, the  fibers  of  the  cotton  in  the 
bottom  of  the  matrix  will  of  course  stick 
and  give  a  little  trouble  in  removal.  Some 
may  prefer  to  introduce  the  amalgam 
directly  into  the  matrix,  but  I  prefer 
the  method  described.  The  amalgam  is 
now  introduced  and  the  filling  com- 
pleted, but  I  rarely  attempt  to  finish 
the  margins  if  a  second  appointment  can 
be  made.  The  operation  may,  however, 
be  completed  at  one  sitting  if  a  quick- 
setting  amalgam  be  used. 

Dr.  Broomell  and  Dr.  Head  and  all 
others  who  say  that  the  failures  of  fill- 
ings are  due  to  minute  spaces,  particu- 
larly about  the  margins,  are  jrerfectly 
right. 

In  one  of  my  papers  which  was  read 
before  the  Odontological  Society  of  New 
York  several  years  ago,  I  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  failures  in  fillings 
were  chiefly  due  to  imperfections  that 
are  microscopic  and  therefore  impossi- 
ble to  detect  at  the  time  of  the  opera- 
tion. But  the  method  above  described 
gives  a  filling  that  is  free  from  even 
microscopic  defects,  if  carried  out  with 
reasonable  care.  I  believe  that  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  the  use  of  amalgam  in 
the  ordinary  way,  even  when  they  have 
used  cement  as  a  lining,  will  be  greatly 
astonished  at  the  results  which  the  above- 
described  method  will  give.    For  the 


matrix  I  never  use  anything  thinner  than 
No.  60  for  either  amalgam  or  gold. 
This  gives  sufficient  substance  to  burn- 
ish and  finish  to  a  perfect  margin,  and 

nothing  approaching  the  perfection  of 
this  margin  can  be  obtained  in  any  other 
way. 

In  gold  work  I  use  the  No.  60  gold 
matrix  both  with  cement  and  without, 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think  with  Dr. 
Head  that  the  careful  operator  will  reach 
the  highest  degree  of  perfection  if  the 
enamel  margins  are  entirely  free  from 
cement.  With  a  No.  60  gold  matrix  in 
position  at  the  start,  the  packing  instru- 
ment never  by  any  chance  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  enamel  margins.  If  these 
margins  have  been  carefully  prepared 
they  remain  in  a  perfect  condition.  In 
all  approximal  cavities  I  use  some  form 
of  the  ordinary  steel  matrix,  generallv 
the  Crenshaw.  The  No.  60  gold  folded 
over  the  margins  of  the  cavity  prevents 
the  steel  matrix  from  coming  in  contact 
with  the  tooth,  and  gives  just  sufficient 
extra  thickness  of  gold  for  the  finishii^ 
of  a  perfect  margin.  As  I  have  said, 
I  think  the  expert  operator  will  do  best, 
where  he  has  strong  cavity  walls,  to  have 
bare  enamel  margins,  but  with  vealc 
walls  and  for  the  operator  of  average 
ability,  I  believe  the  cemented  matrix 
is  preferable,  but  great  care  should  al- 
ways be  taken  to  force  and  burnish  the 
margin  of  the  matrix  quickly  after  ce- 
menting, and  then  wait  until  the  cement 
is  hard  before  proceeding  with  the  in- 
troduction of  the  filling.  The  line  of 
cement  with  these  fillings  is  far  finer 
than  it  is  possible  to  get  with  any  form 
of  baked  or  cast  inlay.  For  completing 
the  gold  filling  I  use  De  Trey's  Solila 
gold  for  about  two-thirds  of  the  filling, 
finishing  with  moss  fiber  and  heavy  foils, 
and  malleting  only  the  outer  layeis. 
This  method  permits  of  very  rapid  worlc 
and  the  resulte  have  shown  me  that  it  is 
far  beyond  any  other  that  I  have  ewr 
tried  in  the  saving  of  teeth. 

Another  very  great  advantage  which 
this  method  has  over  the  ordinary  inlav 
is  that  it  avoids  much  destruction  of 
tooth-substance,  as  it  is  not  necessary 
to  have  the  opening  of  the  cavity  as 
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large  as  the  inner  portion,  and  I  en- 
tirely agree  with  Dr.  S.  G.  Perry  in 
the  desirability  of  aToiding  the  sacrifice 
of  tooth-substance  to  the  greatest  possi- 
ble extent. 

I  hope  that  everyone  who  reads  this 
oonmmnieation  will  give  the  method  de- 
scribed a  trial,  and  if  they  do,  I  feel 
quite  sure  they  will  never  return  to  the 
old  method  of  working  gold  or  amalgam. 


Since  writing  the  above  I  have  been 
looking  over  the  dental  magazines  and 
reports  which  have  accumulated  dur- 
ing my  prolonged  absence  from  London, 
and  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Odonto- 
iogical  Society  of  New  York  I  find  that 
Dr.  J.  F.  P.  Hodson  has  described  a 
method  of  ''blanketing,''  as  he  calls  it, 
a  cavity  preparatory  to  inserting  a  ^old 
or  amalgam  filling.  For  gold  fillmgs 
he  prefers  several  layers  of  thin  non- 
cohesive  gold,  and  for  amalgam  fillings 
(although  he  does  not  seem  to  have  used 
the  method  for  amalgam)  he  says  he 
prefers  tin  foil.  From  my  point  of  view 
either  of  these  methods  would  fail  to 
achieve  what  I  have  in  view,  namely, 
the  most  perfect  joint  obtainable  between 
filling  material  and  tooth-wall,  espe- 
cially at  the  margins  of  the  cavity.  The 
point  I  would  insist  on  is  that  there  is 
sufficient  substance  in  No.  60  gold,  or 
gold  and  platinum,  to  permit  perfect 
burnishing  of  the  matrix  to  the  enamel 
margin,  and  in  the  case  of  amalgam  fill- 
ings, the  burnishing  must  be  thoroughly 
done  before  the  amalgam  is  inserted.  No 
such  effect  would  be  possible  with  tin 
foil. 

I  have  never  seen  the  blackening  of 
tooth-substance  to  which  Dr.  Hodson  re- 
fers, where  the  gold  and  platinum  com- 
bination has  been  used.  For  gold  fill- 
ings I  greatly  prefer  the  No.  60  gold 
matrix  to  several  layers  of  non-cohesive 
gold,  whether  the  matrix  be  cemented  or 
not.  If  the  matrix  is  to  be  cemented, 
the  great  advantages  of  the  thick,  co- 


hesive gold  are  perfectly  obvious,  and  if 
the  matrix  be  not  cemented,  there  is  the 
advantage  of  having  a  cohesive  surface 
for  starting  the  fillmg.  But  I  can  see 
no  ipaaon  why  the  matrix  should  not 
always  be  cemented  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cavity.  A  layer  of  cement  under  the 
gold  cuts  off  conductivity,  and  holds  the 
gold  immovably  in  place  while  the  fill- 
ing is  being  completed.  Except  in  very 
large  cavities,  I  believe  that  a  gold  fill- 
ing hj  this  method  can  be  completed  in 
less  tmie  than  is  required  to  make  a  cast 
inlay,  and  in  large  cavities  the  shrinkage 
of  the  metal  in  a  cast  inlay  leaves  a  joint 
vastly  inferior  to  that  obtained  by  the 
process  I  have  described. 

While  I  have  no  doubt  that  carefidly 
made  cast  inlays  will  prove  very  durable, 
I  think  the  su^^stion  that  they  may  be 
burnished  to  improve  the  joint  is  a  de- 
lusion. Any  attempt  to  burnish  the  mar- 
gins of  a  cast  inlay  must  result  in  pul- 
verizing the  cement  beneath,  just  to  the 
extent  that  the  margin  is  bumished,  and 
furthermore,  the  bumished  margin  is, 
at  best,  a  feather-edge  of  gold  which  will 
wear  or  break  away,  and  then  the  second 
state  is  worse  than  the  first. 

One  cannot  too  frequently  or  too 
strenuously  point  out  that  the  most  im- 
portant point  in  the  most  commonly 
performed  of  all  dental  operations  is  the 
perfection  of  that  line  where  filling  ma- 
terial joizu  enamel.  It  has  been  made 
perfecuy  plain  that  decay  of  enamel  is 
always  the  result  of  some  imperfection 
or  condition  which  permits  decay-form- 
ing bacteria  to  find  lodgment.  Any 
method,  therefore,  of  filling  cavities  of 
decay  which  gives  the  most  perfect 
union  of  filling  material  with  enamel 
margin  will,  just  to  the  extent  of  its 
perfection,  decrease  the  opportunity  for 
the  lodgnient  and  action  of  those  decay- 
producing  organisms.  I  believe  that 
method  has  been  described  in  the  fore- 
going lines. 

J.  Leon  Williams. 

30  GEOBGE  ST.,  HAN0VZ3  SQ.,  LoKDOn, 
September  13,  1007. 
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PUIjP-MUMMIFICATION. 


To  THE  EdITOB  of  THE  Dental  Cosuos  : 

Sir^ — I  have  read  with  much  surprise 
in  the  September  issue  of  the  Cosmos  the 
article  on  **Pulp-Mummification"  by  Dr. 
F.  M.  Willis.  Any  article  composed  in 
such  a  manner  as  this  one,  to  the  mind 
of  any  progressive  practitioner,  should 
never  have  foimd  a  place  in  a  dental 
journal.  The  first  statement  of  the 
author  is  that  mummificati<m  has  not 
been  adopted  to  any  great  extent  because 
of  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  scien- 
tific nature  of  the  operation,  etc.  Al- 
though the  procedure,  to  my  mind,  in  it- 
self is  based  upon  a  sufficiently  scientific 
hypothesis,  anyone  who  follows  his  ex- 
position of  the  operation  would  surely 
fail  to  observe  anything  scientific  in  it. 

Proceeding,  we  find  the  statemait  that 
in  many  cases  pressure  anesthesia  for 
pulp-removal  is  not  permissible.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  question  of  eases 
where  it  is  not  permissible  depends  en- 
tirely upon  thcf  skill  of  the  operator.  In 
any  tooui,  after  proper  direct  approach  to 
the  canab  is  secured,  all  of  tiie  anes- 
thetized pulp  can  be  removed;  for  in 
a  freshly  anesthetized  pulp  there  is  a 
sufficient  inherent  resistance,  because  of 
the  vital  vessels  and  connective  tissue 
which  are  in  the  pulp,  to  allow  for  its 
complete  removal  from  even  a  tortuous 
canal.  This  same  canal  from  which  the 
pulp  may  be  removed  cannot  always  be 
filled  exactly  to  the  apical  foramen,  but 
if  it  be  carefully  reamed  out,  imder 
aseptic  precautions,  and  the  canal  or 
canals  flooded  with  a  thick  paste  of  car- 
bolic acid  and  iodoform,  and  a  gutta- 
percha point  inserted,  the  apical  portion 
will  be  so  nearly  filled  with 'the  paste 
that  any  remaining  unfilled  space  will  be 
so  small  as  to  cause  no  future  trouble. 
Therefore  the  limitation  of  the  pressure 
method  depends  upon  the  ability  of  the 
operator,  as  stated  before.  As  to  the 
paste  suggested,  I  oaxL  see  no  immpve' 
ment  over  that  suggested  by  Dr.  Theo- 
dore Soderberg  in  1895.  The  addition 
of  a  20  per  cent,  solution  of  formaldehyd. 


although  this  agent  is  a  great  presem- 
tive  agent,  would  certainfy  have  a  tea* 
dency  to  set  up  irritation.  We  all  knov 
how  irritating  formaldehyd  is,  especiallj 
in  so  strong  a  solution.  The  addition  of 
iodoform  is  of  doubtful  value,  with  the 
exception  of  one  possible  use  which  the 
essayist  has  overlooked.  As  an  antiseptic 
iodoform  is  of  no  value,  and  as  to  pm 
not  forming  in  its  presence,  if  the  palp 
were  in  such  condition  that  future  de- 
composition was  to  be  feared,  mummifi- 
cation with  any  paste  is  not  indicated; 
the  pulp  should  most  assuredly  be  re- 
moved. As  to  the  suggested  use  of  iodo- 
form, there  would  be  the  possibili^  of 
its  combining  with  the  arsenic  used, 
forming  arsenic  tri-iodid  (As,),  wbi<^ 
would  neutralize  any  future  action  of 
the  arsenic.  Flooding  the  canal  Tith 
dialized  iron  or  with  iron  sesquioxid  one 
would  suggest  as  the  proper  chemical  an- 
tidote. Surely  some  such  agent  should 
be  applied  before  the  paste  is  used.  As  a 
bland  nnirritating  agent  iodofonD  is 
valuable  where  indicated,  but  in  this  cm- 
nection  we  can  see  no  advantage  in  its 
use. 

We  are  next  directed  to  apply  aiseak 
to  the  exposed  pulp  and  allow  it  to  re- 
main about  a  week,  sometimes  longer, 
sealed  in  with  cotton  dipped  in  sandanc 
•Surely  we  should  have  a  more  definite 
time  than  about  a  week  or  longer.  Forty- 
eight  hours  should  be  ample,  and  cer- 
tainly no  arsenic  should  ever  be  sealed 
in  with  cotton  alone. 

The  author  mentions  cases  where  the 
gum  was  badly  "stung,"  as  he  calls  it, 
and  the  tooth  lost.  Of  course  it  wonld 
be,  if  the  arsenic  was  so  loosely  apphed, 
as  he  himself  informs  us  he  does  it;  and 
yet  in  the  very  next  line  he  says  that 
carelessness  in  the  employment  of  so 
powerful  a  remedy  may  result  in  disas- 
trous failure. 

He  next  states  that  if  the  pulp  be  in* 
flamed,  we  should  reduce  the  inflammft* 
tion,  then  devitalize  and  mummify. 
Now,  we  know  that  all  inflammation  is 
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the  result  of  bacterial  infiltration,  and 
if  the  pulp  be  infected  already,  removal 
of  the  pulp  and  subsequent  filling  of  the 
canals  should  be  the  process  indicated, 
not  mummification. 

He  also  tells  ns  that  if  we  think  there 
is  danger  of  the  arsenic  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  gum  during  the  application, 
the  gum  surrounding  the  tooth  should  be 
covered  with  cotton  dipped  in  carbolic 
acid.  With  apologies  to  Dr.  Kirk,  we 
vould  ask,  '^Why  not  shoot  &em  with  a 
cannon  and  then  kill  them  some  more 
with  a  Gatling  gun  ?'* 

Next  we  are  told,  if  there  be  any  pain 
after  the  tooth  is  filled,  to  apply  counter- 


irritants  to  the  gum  and  to  administer 
ammonol.  We  should  surely  never  recom- 
mend any  professional  man  to  administer 
a  nostmzu. 

In  conclusion  we  are  asked  to  stimulate 
study  and  investigation  along  scientific 
lines  for  the  advancement  of  our  profes- 
sion, etc.  With  this  one  heartily  agrees. 
Such  being  the  case,  although  I  have 
faith  in  the  success  of  this  treatment, 
we  should  not  allow  such  a  careless 
presentation  of  a  subject  as  this  to  pass 
unnoticed. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Milton  J.  Waas,  D.D.S. 

Caudbn.  N.  J.,  Septranber  19,  1007. 


A  8UB8TITUTB  FOB  PIN  FACINGS  IN  REPAIRING  BRIDGES. 


To  THE  EdITOB  op  THE  DENTAL  COBUOS: 

Sir, — ^The  following  is  a  method  that 
I  have  used  in  repairing  bridges  where 
pin  facings  have  been  used,  by  substi- 
tuting Steele's  interchangeable  facings 
for  the  pin  facings. 

Grind  the  pins  flush  with  the  body  of 
the  bridge  and  fit  to  the  latter  a  backing 
of  one  of  Steele's  interchangeable  facings 
which  will  correspond  to  the  space.  Ce- 
ment the  backing  to  the  bridge;  then, 
with  the  drill  of  the  S.  S.  W.  anchor 


drill  set,  drill  through  the  backing  into 
the  body  of  the  bridge  as  far  as  the  drill 
will  allow.  One  hole  at  each  comer  will 
be  all  that  is  necessary.  Tap  the  holes 
with  the  anchor  tap  and  screw,  and  in- 
sert a  gold  anchor  screw  wire  into  each 
hole.  Grind  the  wires  flush  with  the 
backing,  and  set  the  facing  in  the  usual 
way.  A  repair  made  in  this  manner  will 
be  neat  and  strong. 

P,  Nepp  Myers. 
AiXBaHENT,  Pa.,  October  8,  1907. 
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THE  DENTAL  COSUOS. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 


NEW  TORK  ODOirrOItOGICAIi  SOCIETY. 


Fortietb.  Anniversary  Meeting— January  1907. 


The  fortieth  anniversary  meeting  of 
the  New  York  Odontological  Society 
was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  January 
16,  1907,  at  the  Academy  of  Medicine, 
No.  17  West  Forty-third  st.,  New  York 
city.  The  president.  Dr.  W.  J.  Turner, 
occupied  the  chair,  and  called  the  meet- 
ing to  order. 

The  Peesident.  The  New  York  Odon- 
tological Society  is  highly  honored  in  its 
essayist  tonight.  Dr.  Taggart  has  been 
working  on  his  subject  for  a  long  time, 
and  he  has  kept  it  expressly  for  this  so- 
ciety, and  we  have  been  in  suspense 
for  several  days  about  this  wonderful 
new  thing  that  he  is  going  to  tell  us.  I 
take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you 
Dr.  W.  H.  Taggart  of  Chicago. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Taogabt,  Chicago,  then 
read  his  paper,  entitled  "A  New  and  Ac- 
curate Method  of  Making  Gold  Inlays." 

[This  paper  is  printed  in  full  at 
page  1117  of  the  present  issue  of  the 
Cosmos.] 

During  the  reading  of  the  paper 
various  specimens  were  passed  turonnd 
among  the  members,  the  first  being 
small  carborundum  wheels. 

Dr.  Taggabt.  These  wheels,  you  will 
notice,  are  moimted  on  a  small  shank, 
and  when  you  fit  a  wheel  to  one  side  or 
the  other  of  the  cavity,  the  shank  is  not 
in  the  way.  These  are  the  shapes  you 
start  with,  and  in  their  use  you  will 
find  that  certain  points  shape  themselves 
so  that  they  accurately  reach  certain 
parts  of  the  cavity.    When  you  get  a 


wheel  in  that  condition,  do  not  spoil  it 
by  using  it  on  some  other  point  that 
will  wear  away  that  beautiful  shape,  but 
use  it  in  that  part  of  the  cavi^  to  which 
it  is  best  adapted.  In  that  way  you  will 
accumulate  a  number  of  wheds  that  will 
be  especially  adapted  for  inlay  work. 
You  can  in  a  moment's  time  ruin  one  by 
grinding  with  it  a  rubber  plate  or  a 
porcelain  tooth. 

Now,  gentlemen,  these  are  ivory  teeth 
which  were  carved  by  students  in  the 
dental  colleges,  and  I  arranged  the  cavity 
preparation.  As  you  will  there  a 
not  a  simple  cavity  here;  every  one  is 
of  quite  a  complicated  shape  for  which  it 
would  tax  our  abilities  to  make  an  inlay 
by  any  other  process.  One  of  the  beau- 
ties of  the  method  consists  in  this  fact 
— that  it  does  not  make  any  difference 
how  complicated  the  inlay  may  be,  it  i> 
just  as  easy  to  make  as  a  simple  one. 

I  will  pass  this  specimen  around.  The 
filling  that  is  hanging  from  the  cfaaio, 
as  you  will  read  in  the  descriptive  matter, 
is  one  solid  gold  inlay.  The  cavity  prep- 
aration is  not  of  such  a  type  as  I  would 
use  in  my  practice,  but  I  Imew  that  Bome- 
one  would  say,  "Can  a  solid  gold  inlav 
for  such  a  case  be  made  by  this  proce^  ?" 

This  is  a  wax  inlay  that  I  hold  in 
my  hand,  and  which  I  will  pass  along 
with  it.  I  will  ask  you  to  be  very  caie- 
ful  in  handling  them  and  in  ti^ng  to 
fit  them  together.  I  give  you  my  as- 
surance that  it  fits  that  cavity.  Too 
will  see  the  shape  into  which  this  nx 
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inlay  is  formed.  That  was  made  only 
this  aftemooQ.  Some  of  the  gentlemen 
who  were  at  the  clinic  will  ho  doubt  ex- 
plain tiiat  part  to  yon.  I  made  the  in- 
lay  this  afternoon  from  this  specimen. 

Dr.  0TTOi.ENoni.  This  filling  is  one 
which  I  asked  Dr.  Taggart  not  to  polish, 
so  that  yon  could  see  the  beauty  of  the 
product  as  it  comes  from  the  mold. 

Dr.  Tagoart.  This  second  one  is  juat 
as  it  came  from  the  mold.  The  ball  that 
is  on  the  side  of  it  is  the  excess  of  gold 
that  was  in  the  frame.  ISTow  we  will 
come  back  to  the  real  technique  of  the 
operation. 

I  hope  that  tonight  we  may  Bet  at  rest 
a  much-mooted  question — one  that  den- 
tists and  dental  journals  have  discussed 
at  great  length;  and  that  is  the  point 
that  you  cannot  take  an  impression  of 
a  cavity  and  make  a  die  from  that  im- 
pression, and  an  inlay  from  that  die,  and 
then  have  it  fit  the  tooth-cavity.  Here 
is  an  illustration  of  it:  This  is  the  im- 
pression, and  into  that  impression,  after 
it  was  embedded  in  a  ring  of  plaster  of 
Paris,  the  amalgam  was  worked.  After 
that  had  hardened,  the  inlay  was  made 
from  the  amalgam  die  and  molded,  and 
now  you  can  see  how  it  fits  the  original 
cavity.  That  is  a  very  interesting  speci- 
men, and  I  hope  it  will  cut  off  all  argu- 
ment as  to  the  impossibility  of  doing 
it  from  an  impression — because  it  is  just 
as  exact  as  though  made  from  the  cavity 
itself. 

It  might  be  as  well  to  start  these  two 
specimens  around.  As  you  will  notice 
from  the  sectional  view,  they  are  of 
rather  complicated  internal  construction. 
I  have  made  them  purposely  so,  in  order 
to  show  you  the  possibilities  in  such  a 
case  by  this  process.  Here  are  the 
secti(ms  of  the  tooth  into  which  the 
inlay  was  set  and  which  was  then  sawed 
through  the  middle  with  a  circular  saw; 
you  can  thus  see  the  internal  fit. 

The  next  specimen  that  I  pass  around 
is  an  excellent  attachment  for  a  bridge 
— one  abutment  of  a  bridge.  You  wUl 
notice  that  the  cavity  preparation  con- 
sists in  passing  the  carborundum  wheel 


inside  the  cavity.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  instruments  we  can  use 
in  the  month,  if  kept  tru^  and  it  can 
be  kept  true  by  a  file  or  diamond  chisel. 
I  never  think  of  putting  the  wheel 
into  the  mouth  a  second  time  without 
truing  it  up.  If  a  wheel  be  allowed  to 
become  but  the  one-thirty-second  of  an 
inch  out  of  exactness,  it  will  cause  a 
jar  which  is  very  painful  and  disagree- 
able to  the  patient,  but  by  keeping  the 
wheel  true  the  jarring  is  avoided. 

This  method  of  cavity  preparation,  you 
will  see,  is  as  simple  as  possible — ^that, 
I  think,  you  will  admit.  To  prepare  that 
cavity  in  the  usual  way  would  require 
a  good  deal  of  work. 

The  carborundum  wheel  should  be 
thoroughly  wet;  by  that  I  mean  that  a 
stream  of  water  should  be  kept  on 
it,  because  the  friction  is  what  causes  a 
considerable  part  of  the  pain  given  in 
using  the  wheel. 

The  cavity  is  made  ready.  Three  pin- 
holes are  drilled  with  the  right-angle  ad- 
justment directly  down  in  line  with  the 
tooth,  away  from  dangerous  territory. 
Into  these  pinholes  three  gold  wires  are 
inserted — they  fit  rather  loosely;  then, 
in  fhis  process  of  wax  molding,  you 
squeeze  the  wax  down  on  top  of  these 
pins,  allowing  them  to  become  enveloped 
in  the  wax  inlay,  and  by  working  it  in 
and  out,  and  keeping  it  chilled,  you  form 
the  wax  inlay  just  as  these  other  wax  in- 
lays have  been  fashioned.  The  metal, 
as  you  will  see,  has  melted  perfectly 
around  these  pins. 

I  could  not  put  on  a  band  or  put  a  sin- 
gle pin  into  the  root  of  that  tooth  that 
will  give  a  firmer  attachment  than  will 
these  triangularly  placed  pins,  one  on  the 
back  and  two  on  the  front  margin,  as  you 
will  see. 

Dr.  S.  G.  Perht.  These  pins  do  not 
melt  under  the  intense  heat  ? 

Dr.  Tagqabt.  No,  they  are  made  of 
clasp  gold,  which  admits  of  a  high  de- 
gree of  heat.  The  sudden  influx  of  the 
fluid  gold  seems  to  weld  it,  and  you  will 
remember  that  the  pin  proper  is  em- 
bedded in  the  investing  material,  and  is 
not  exposed  to  this  intense  heat. 
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Here  are  two  specimenB  in  which  I 
take  a  great  deal  of  pride.  Ordinarily 
a  father  is  eiceedingly  fond  of  Mb  child ; 
he  thinks  the  youngster  can  do  no  wrong, 
and  is  Tilling  to  pat  up  with  bis  pecu- 
liarities, because  be  grows  more  like  his 
dad  eveiy  day.  After  I  had  perfected 
this  process,  I  called  a  friend  into  my 
office  in  Chicago  and  showed  him  the 
process.  I  said  to  him,  "Take  my  ap- 
paratus to  your  office,  and  make  a  couple 
of  inlays  for  me  to  take  to  'Sew  York" 
These  are  the  specimens  of  that  gentle- 
man's work,  and  they  are  the  first  he  ever 
made.  This  is  the  first  [exhibiting], 
and  this  the  second — as  the  printed  mat- 
ter will  show.  They  are  cemented  to 
their  places. 

Now,  in  the  construction  of  bridge 
work  we  may  often  meet  with  a  sound 
molar — a  molar  without  a  cavity  of  de- 
cay— and  a  bicuspid  or  another  adjoining 
molar  missing.  Heretofore  we  have 
found  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  the 
right  kind  of  attachment  on  that  molar 
without  modeling  it  for  putting  on  the 
porcelain  crown — think  you  will  admit 
that.  Take  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  this  cavity  was  prepared  entirely 
with  the  carborundum  wheel  and  the 
drill  for  drilling  the  two  holes  to  re- 
ceive these  pins. 

Now  I  take  this  diatoric  tooth  you 
will  see  attached  here  by  one  chain,  and 
grind  it  to  fit  the  space,  and  put  a  wax 
backing  on  it,  and  after  that  wax  back- 
ing is  made  it  is  attached  to  the  wax  in- 
lay 80  as  to  make  it  one  continuous 
piece ;  and  then  the  two,  as  you  will  see, 
are  molded  by  this  process  as  one  piece. 
Of  course,  the  tooth  is  supposed  to  be 
later  on  cemented  into  these  backs.  Re- 
member, the  backs,  inlay,  and  pins  have 
all  been  melted  and  molded  in  one  second 
of  time. 

Here  is  another  example  of  what  can 
be  done  by  taking  an  impression  of  a 
cavity  and  making  an  inlay  from  that 
impression. 

Bemember,  gentlemen,  that  the  system 
I  am  showing  you  is  supposed  to  be  used 
principally  by  working  from  the  mouth 


— making  the  wax  inlay  la  the  month, 
and  not  having  to  take  an  impresnon 
and  duplicate  it  in  an  amalgam  die,  or 
to  cement  it ;  but  it  can  be  done  from  an 
impression  if  the  cavity  should  hq)peii 
to  be  a  very  difficult  one  to  ^  at. 
You  could  take  a  good  impression  of 
that  cavity  and  work  at  your  leisure  io 
the  laboratory  later  on. 

Here  are  two  inlays  that  were  msde 
in  just  a  square  piece  of  ivory.  The 
cavity  preparation  is  very  similar  to  what 
one  might  find  in  a  complicated  case  in 
the  mouth.  I  have  made  it  in  a  square 
piece  of  ivory  so  as  not  to  deceive  yon 
by  carving  it  to  simulate  a  tooth.  One 
of  these  was  made  from  an  amalgam 
dummy  made  from  the  cavity;  the  other 
has  been  made  directly  from  the  cavity, 
and  neither  of  them  has  had  the  touch 
of  a  wheel  or  an  instrument  of  any  kind 
to  polish,  finish,  or  burnish  them  down. 

Here  is  one  of  the  pieces  that  should 
possibly  have  been  started  around  first; 
it  represents  the  condition  of  affairs 
when  I  first  started  this  molding  process. 
By  the  most  satisfactory  process  that  I 
could  devise  or  hear  of  in  any  way  I 
molded  this  one  from  an  impression  of 
this  amalgam  die.  I  molded  it  b?  the 
only  way  such  molding  has  been  done— 
that  is,  by  gravity,  the  weight  of  the  gold 
being  practically  poured  into  the  mold. 
The  mold  was  heated  up  to  tiie  melting- 
point  of  the  gold  in  the  electric  fumaee. 
and  the  gold  was  then  poured  into  the 
mold  and  pressure  made  on  the  top  of  it 
by  an  instrument.  Of  course  the  back 
pressure  of  the  gold  squeezing  oot 
around  the  instrument  would  I^p  it 
from  haviQg  any  direct  pressure  eaai  u 
mere  air-pressure  gives.  This  was  the 
best  result  I  could  obtain  by  casting  in- 
lays, and  you  can  see  how  poor  it  iras! 

There  are  always  a  number  of  men 
in  the  profession  who  do  not  believe 
in  inlays,  or,  if  they  do,  say  fhej 
do  not.  When  they  are  adced  about 
it,  they  say,  "No,  I  have  never  started 
to  mfdce  them;  I  make  plates."  IT 
those  members  would  only  make  an  ef- 
fort to  master  the  question,  it  would 
please  me  very  much. 
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I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  showing 
what  I  think  you  will  admit  is  some- 
thing unique.  A  plaster  impression  is 
tah»n  of  the  mouth,  and  an  ordinary 
plaster  cast  made — ^but  a  perfect  one — 
such  as  one  from  which  you  would  make 
a  rubber  plate.  Then  a  sheet  of  thiu 
wax  is  softened  so  as  to  render  it  pliable, 
and  is  placed  over  the  cast,  and  with  the 
ball  of  the  thumb  or  absorbent  cotton 
it  is  pushed  to  place,  being  careful  not 
to  render  it  thinner  in  one  place  than  in 
another,  but  having  it  of  the  same  thick- 
ness in  every  part.  In  a  rubber  plate 
we  have  to  thicken  it  up  in  order  to  get 
strength  enough;  except  for  that,  this 
piece  of  wax  is  put  over  just  as  you  would 
when  making  a  rubber  plate. 

Ton  then  make  wax  clasps  just  as  you 
would  with  gold,  forming  them  around 
the  tooth  you  wish  to  clasp.  Make  a  wax 
backing  on  the  tooth  that  is  crowned. 
You  can  trim  oft  all  the  excess — and  it 
is  the  excess  on  a  plate  or  bridge  that 
really  keeps  it  from  going  to  place ;  you 
cannot  force  a  rubber  plate  into  the 
mouth  if  it  has  not  been  trimmed  away 
and  polished  and  the  excess  cut  away. 
Make  the  wax  plate  exactly  as  you  wish 
your  finished  gold  plate. 

Here  is  a  gold  plate  which  I  will  pass 
around.  The  plate  and  the  clasps  have 
all  been  molded  out  of  clasp  metal.  You 
know  that  clasp  metal  is  the  most  re- 
fractory and  unworkable  material  we 
have.  There  is  probably  not  one  of  na 
who  has  not  tried  to  use  a  piece  of  clasp 
gold,  and  if  it  was  thick  enough  to  cut 
it  was  too  thick  to  bend,  so  that  by  the 
time  it  was  fitted  to  place  it  was  visibly 
ttiinned  down  so  that  it  had  no  more  ten- 
sile strength  than  a  thicker  piece  of  a 
more  workable  material  would  have.  It 
has  been  my  practice  to  throw  the  clasp 
gold  away.  Yet  here  is  a  plate  that  has 
been  made  from  clasp  gold  by  this  pro- 
cess. 

The  next  piece  is  a  partial  plate  with 
what  is  known  as  a  Bonwill  lug  running 
across  the  molar. 

The  next  piece  is  also  made  of  clasp 
gold.  These  are  backs  to  be  used  as  dum- 
mies in  a  piece  of  bridge  work.  As  you 
[VOL.  zux. — 85] 


will  see,  they  are  thinner  than  we  could 
possibly  make  a  bridge  if  we  were  sol- 
dering it,  and  have'  any  strength,  be- 
cause the  solder  and  22-k.  gold  would 
not  be  strong  enough;  but  this,  being 
made  of  clasp  gold,  answers  the  purpose 
admirably. 

These  two  diatoric  teeth  are  made  by 
first  taking  the  impression  in  wax  an^ 
then  molding  them  into  this  form  in 
the  machine. 

Dr.  Pbrbt.  I  think  you  did  not  state 
that  the  little  partial  piece  that  is  pass- 
ing around  has  its  teeth  riveted  on,  and 
it  is  electro-gilded. 

Br.  Taooabt.  Clasp  gold  is  not  a 
pleasant-looking  gold  in  the  mouth,  so 
that  has  just  been  gilded  over  to  make  it 
look  better.   The  tooth  is  riveted  on. 

The  excessive  heat  at  which  this  gold 
is  forced  into  the  mold,  and  the  quielmess 
with  which  it  is  forced,  seems  to  check 
the  teeth  and  makes  it  impossible  to  get 
good  results.  It  will  mold  against  the 
teeth  perfectly,  but  there  will  be  a  lot 
of  fine  little  checks  through  it,  and  for 
that  -reason  I  rivet  the  teeth  on.  The 
plate  can  be  made  and  the  teeth  soldered 
on;  but  for  twenty  years  I  have  not  put 
a  blowpipe  on  a  piece  of  porcelain  tooth. 
I  never  think  of  soldering  one;  I  either 
rivet  or  cement  it,  because  of  tiie  ^ger 
of  having  it  check  or  break  away. 

A  Voice.  The  gentlemen  wish  to 
know  what  the  "sprue"  is. 

Dr.  Taogart.  It  would  be  just  as 
well,  then,  to  pass  that  part  of  it  around. 
The  sprue  wire,  as  it  is  called,  is  this  lit- 
tle piece  of  wire  that  is  fastened  to  the 
inlay.  When  it  is  so  fastened  it  is  in- 
verted and  put  into  this  crucible  form 
that  I  pass  around.  The  wax  inlay  is 
supported  by  the  top  of  the  sprue.  Then, 
when  the  flask  is  put  over  that  and  the 
plaster  is  poured  in  here,  and  allowed  to 
harden,  when  the  two  are  separated  you 
get  this  effect  [illustrating]. 

The  crucible  in  which  the  gold  is 
melted  is  that  little  depression,  and  the 
form  the  wire  makes  in  it  runs  down  to 
the  wax  inlay;  and  the  wax  inlay  is  in- 
side of  that  flask.    When  the  heat  is 
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applied  the  was  oozes  into  the  plaster, 
and  being  a  pure  wax,  there  is  no  ex- 
traneous matter  left  behind  to  clog  up 
the  mold. 

I  have  here  a  Bpecimen  that  I  think 
will  interest  all  of  you.  The  large  gold 
inlay  in  front  is  for  just  a  simple  cavity, 
and  is  a  simple  filling,  as  you  will  see; 
rather  complicated  in  its  make-up,  but 
very  similar  to  others  that  I  have  shown 
you  this  evening. 

The  two  molars  here,  the  last  molars, 
have  been  formed  with  the  carborundum 
wheel  and  the  same  wires  that  I  ex- 
plained to  you  in  the  formation  of  the 
others  that  are  now  being  passed  around. 
These  would  be  used  to  attach  the  loose 
molar  to  a  good,  tight  molar;  or,  if  it 
were  for  bridge  work,  in  case  you  felt 
that  they  would  be  improved  .by  being 
bound  together. 

If  you  cut  a  groove  from-  one  point 
to  the  other  and  put  a  wire  through,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  work  around  thai 
wire  and  get  what  is  the  most  vulnerable 
part  properly  filled. 

I  have  always  found  it  difficult  hereto- 
fore to  make  a  case  wear  unless  I  cut 
the  tooth  off  and  made  a  crown.  In 
this  piece,  as  you  will  see,  these  last  two 
molars  may  be  lifted  out,  although 
they  are  supposed  to  be  cemented  to 
place.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention 
particularly  to  the  ease  with  which  the 
cavity  is  prepared  by  running  the  car- 
borundum wheel  lengthwise  through  and 
crosswise  through  the  front  and  back. 
You  will  observe  how  nicely  that  would 
solve  an  exceedingly  difficult  problem  in 
the  binding  of  those  two  teeth  together. 

I  do  not  think  so  much  of  this  next 

specimen,  but  Dr.  Perry  said  he  thought 
it  showed  the  possibilities  of  the  process 
as  well  as  anything  I  have  done.  This 
would  be  applicable  to  cases  where  three 
or  four  loose  teeth  are  to  be  bound  to- 
gether and  possibly  the  bite  to  be  opened. 
Opening  the  bite  is  a  difficult  thing  to 
avoid  when  making  a  single  inlay.  It 
is  usually  remedied  by  grinding  it 
until  you  have  molded  out  all  the  form 
your  inlays  had  in  the  beginning. 


This  piece  has  been  molded  directly 
on  the  tops  of  these  cusps.  These  cavi- 
ties have  not  been  prepared  at  all.  Into 
each  one  of  these  teeth  I  have  drilled 
one  of  these  pinholes,  and  into  them  I 
have  inserted  the  spring  wire,  because  it 
is  a  safe  wire.  Each  one  of  these  teeth 
has  two  wires  in  it.  Then  the  wax  is 
molded  on  to  these  just  as  for  the 
inlays,  and  the  patient  allowed  to  bite. 
I  could  have  added  some  more  artistic 
carving,  but  this  was  unnecessary.  I 
made  &is  specimen  to  show  you  the  pos- 
sibilities of  articulation,  and  if  yon  will 
look  at  it  from  the  lingual  side  yon  wiD 
see  what  an  articulation  one  can  get.  Ii 
is  shown  merely  to  indicate  the  possibiU- 
ties  of  articulation  by  this  method,  and 
the  facility  with  which  a  bite  can  be 
opened. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Walker.  We  do  not  quite 
understand  in  this  section  of  the  room 
what  prevents  those  pivots  from  melting. 

Dr.  Taooabt.  They  are  made  of  cla^ 
gold,  strong  gold^  and  by  the  time  this 
molten  gold  gets  in  to  them,  tiiere  is 

no  time  for  the  pivots  to  melt.  They  are 
cold  in  the  flask.  They  are  in  this  in- 
vesting material,  where  the  wax  inlay 
originally  was. 

Dr.  S.  G.  Peebt.  Will  you  allow  me 
to  make  just  one  remark?  Gtentlemeo, 
yon  see  that  is  all  one  piece  of  gold,  re- 
produced by  this  single  process,  done  tf 
quickly  as  a  wink.  It  is  not  alone  that 
these  teeth  are  all  held  together  firmly  in 
this  loose  state,  in  which  there  is  an  im- 
mense advantage,  but  it  is  that  the  ar- 
ticulation is  here  reproduced,  and  it  is 
witiiout  doubt  better  than  that  of  nature 
itself,  as  it  existed  in  that  case,  because 
there  is  the  distinct  print  of  the  upper 
teeth  embedded  in  the  wax  and  repro- 
duced in  the  gold.  I  think  that  is  a  very 
marvelous  reproduction,  and  a  vast  ad- 
vantage, because  these  loose  teeth  can  be 
treated  in  that  manner  so  as  to  make  the 
moutii  very  comfortable. 

Dr.  Taogart.  This  specimen  that  I 
pass  around  will  show  yon  the  poraibiE- 
ties  of  this  process  for  casting.  It  is  not 
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a  dental  problem  at  all.  The  piece  that 
I  pass  around  will  show  yon  the  possi- 
bilities of  molding  by  this  process.  It 
has  reference  only  to  the  mani^acture 
of  jewelry  or  any  piece  of  fine  grade 
molding  where  but  one  piece  is  to  be 
made  from  one  pattern.  It  would  not 
do  in  the  manufacture  of  pieces  of 
jewelry  by  millions,  because  that  would 
necessitate  the  making  of  steel  dies  upon 
which  to  stamp  them  out  in  large  quan- 
tities ;  bnt  in  the  case  of  a  special  piece 
of  jewelry,  where  an  artist  could  carye 
any  form  having  all  kinds  of  undercuts, 
he  can  first  form  it  in  wax  and  then 
mold  it  by  this  process. 

This  I  roll  out  so  as  to  make  a  wire 
of  it  the  size  you  see  here  [illustrating], 
and  then,  in  lien  of  any  qther  way  of 
forming  it,  tie  it  into  a  sailor's  knot,  and 
then  mold  it  out  by  putting  it  in  the 
flask  as  I  would  an  inlay ;  the  place  where 
the  gold  enters  into  it  is  attached  right 
where  the  chain  is.  You  will  see  the 
possibihties  of  molding  by  this  process. 

I  know  by  this  time  your  curiosity  is 
excited  as  to  the  special  process  by  which 
this  molding  is  done. 

Here  is  a  mold  similar  to  the  one 
that  is  being  passed  around.  The  wax 
inlay  is  on  the  inside  of  it,  and 
tiie  little  opening  made  by  that  sprue 
wire  is  the  channel  through  which 
the  gold  is  forced  down,  and  the  little 
depression  above  is  the  crucible  in  which 
the  gold  is  melted. 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  compressed  air 
is  in  this  tank.  In  the  modem  dental 
ofilce  most  of  us  have  compressed  air, 
which  of  course  would  eliminate  the 
use  of  this  tank.  If  you  do  not  have  com- 
pressed air,  you  could  use  a  tank  of  this 
size,  into  which  air  can  be  pumped 
with  a  bicycle  or  automobile  pump,  up 
to  thirty  pounds  pressure.  This  hose 
leads  to  the  top  of  this  machine  and  down 
to  the  center  of  it,  where  it  meets  the 
mold.  The  mold  is  then  put  in  position. 

Now  the  nitrous  oxid  flame  is  applied 
and  the  gold  melted.  I  watch  it  closely, 
and  when  the  gold  is  melted  I  bring  this 
lever  over,  which  presses  the  blowpipe  out 
of  the  way,  covers  the  crucible,  and  opens 


this  air-valve.  When  the  gold  reaches 
the  right  temperature  the  inlay  is  cast. 
The  high  pressure  having  been  appUed 
after  the  flame  has  melt^  the  gold  al- 
most to  boiling,  the  lever  is  switched 
out  automaticaUy. 

When  I  began  I  had  to  think,  "Now 
shut  your  flame  off  and  pull  the  lever 
down,"  and  by  the  time  I  had  thought 
all  this  the  gold  was  chilled.  This  lever 
arrangement,  however,  takes  it  at  the 
boiling-point  and  immediately  forces  it 
in. 

Someone  asks  what  investment  ma- 
terial I  use.  For  months  I  experimented 
with  all  kinds,  of  every  manufacture, 
using  all  my  chemical  and  mechanical 
knowledge  to  get  one  that  would  not  fill 
with  air-holes  or  bubbles;  and  I  found, 
after  all,  that  these  air-bubbles  were  re- 
sults more  of  the  way  the  investing  ma- 
terial was  manipulated  than  any  inherent 
lack  of  quality  in  the  investing  material 
itself.  In  other  words,  we  were  not 
manipulating  our  investing  materials  and 
plaster  of  Paris  in  the  correct  .way. 

You  would  naturally  think.  Why  not 
put  the  wax  inlay  form  in  the  flask  on 
this  little  sprue  wire,  and  jar  it  and  jolt 
it  a  little;  the  more  you  jarred  and 
jolted  it,  the  more,  you  think,  you  should 
get  the  air-bubbles  out.  You  do  so,  and 
when  you  get  through  and  open  the  fiask 
you  find  somewhere  in  it  a  great  big  air- 
bubble,  and  you  wonder  where  it  came 
from. 

That  was  because  the  plaster  of  Paris 
or  the  investing  material  is  thoroughly 
filled  with  air-spaces,  which,  though  not 
dangerous  in  themselves,  yet  when  they 
coatesce  form  la^r  air-spaces,  causing 
the  operator  to  wonder  how  they  could 
have  been  produced  in  such  a  carefully 
prepared  mold. 

This  is  Peck's  investing  material,  and 
I  think  it  is  easier  to  manipulate  than 
any  other ;  but  it  is  the  way  you  manipu- 
late it  that  reaUy  makes  the  difference. 

The  inlay — the  wax  inlay — ^when  it  is 
on  this  sprue  wire  is  held  in  the  fingers. 
Now  I  mix  the  investing  material  with 
water,  and  without  jarring  or  stirring  it 
I  keep  adding,  through  a  little  fine  sieve, 
the  investing  material  to  the  water.  If 
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you  throw  it  in  in  a  lump,  air-bubblea 
will  form.  Qently  sprinkle  it  in  and  let 
it  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  then  do  not 
stir  it  at  all.  The  pile  that  has  formed 
in  the  center  is  of  one  texture;  tliat  a 
little  farther  down  is  a  littie  more  moist, 
and  that  away  at  the  edge  is  very  moist. 
There  are  three,  four,  or  six  different 
textures  of  iuTesting  material. 

The  secret  of  success  here  is  to  take 
some  of  that  investing  material  and  put 
it  where  you  do  not  want  it,  and  then 
push  it  to  where  you  do  want  it.  That 
is  the  secret  of  getting  rid  of  the  bub- 
bles. It  makes  it  all  of  a  workable  tex- 
ture and  of  the  right  consistence.  You 
push  it  toward  these  wax  margins, 
and  you  can  see  that  it  has  gone  into 
the  crevice — ^just  the  very  place  where 
by  jolting  and  jarring  you  would  have 
had  an  air-bubble. 

I  let  that  harden  for  a  few  minute, 
enough  to  stand  up  by  itself ;  then,  put- 
ting it  in  the  flask,  I  reinvest  that  by 
pouring  the  flask  fall. 

The  President.  Dr.  Taggart  be- 
fore coming  here  did  not  tell  ua  to  ex- 
pect anything  very  great,  as  he  was  too 
modest;  but  some  of  his  friends  did.  I 
am  sure  we  all  feel  he  has  more  than 
made  good  anything  that  was  said  of 
him.  What  he  has  shown  us  has  gone 
far  beyond  our  hopes. 

We  have  another  gentleman  from  Chi- 
cago with  us — one  we  have  heard  before, 
and  whose  articles  we  have  all  read.  It 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  present  Dr. 
Hart  J.  Goslee. 

Disctission. 

Dr.  Habt  J.  Goslee,  Chicago.  Mr. 
President,  ladies  and  gentlemen, — While 
I  am  a  guest  of  this  society,  and  am  ex- 
ceedingly appreciative  of  the  honor,  I  » 
hope  that  you  will  nevertheless  permit 
me  to  say  that  I  believe  the  Odontological 
Society  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  being 
the  host  on  this  occasion,  for  it  is  my 
honest  conviction  that  tonight  marks  the 
davm  of  a  new  era  in  dentiistry. 

We  thought,  with  the  advent  of  the 
porcelain  inlay,  and  subsequently  of  the 
gold  inlay,  that  the  dawn  of  this  par- 


ticular era  had  been  reached ;  but  became 
of  a  previous  lack  of  system  or  of  aoj 
unanimity  of  procedure — ^because  of  em- 
piricism, if  you  please — many  have  worked 
to  develop  procedures  which  might  insine 
such  a  degree  of  success  as  would  vtrnnt 
us  in  aluuidoning  the  methods  of  tbe 
past  and  adopting  those  of  the  present. 
Almost  every  man  or  woman  who  prac- 
ticed dentistry  became  at  once  more  or 
less  interested  in  these  newer  processes, 
and  set  about  with  more  or  less  ene^, 
a^d  with  that  personal  equation  which 
goes  with  every  individuality,  to  develop 
some  method  whereby  a  degree  of  cer- 
tainty and  accuracy  might  be  reached  in 
the  process  of  making  both  porcelain 
and  gold  inlays;  but,  until  tonight,  we 
have  never  been  able  to  do  this  class  of 
work  with  comparatively  any  degree  of 
certainty  or  of  accuracy,  no  matter  how 
skilful  we  may  have  be^. 

There  are  many  distinctive  and  par- 
ticularly important  advantages  in  this 
marvelous  method  of  Dr.  Taggarfs. 

In  the  flrst  place,  his  process  reduces 
the  construction  of  gold  inlays  to  a  sci- 
ence, or  to  a  system  of  scientific  me- 
chanics. It  is  hardly  possible  for  one  to 
make  anything  but  an  accurately  fitting 
and  more  or  less  perfect  inlay  by  this 
method,  and  imtil  Dr.  Taggart  developed 
this  method  of  forming  the  temporaiy 
wax  filling,  of  making  the  mold,  and  then 
and  more  particularly,  of  forcing  the 
gold  into  the  most  minute  crevices  in 
that  mold,  we  were  not  aUe  to  get  any 
such  results.  With  that  statement  I  am 
sure  you  will  all  agree. 

Then,  aside  from  this  feature  of  cer- 
tainty and  accuracy,  we  are  now  able  fo 
use  a  degree  of  fineness  or  grade  of  gold 
which  makes  our  work  far  more  perfect 
than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  Many  times 
since  the  advent  of  gold  inlays  into  mv 
practice  I  have  been  discouraged  with 
the  results  obtained  from  the  use  of  the 
various  grades  of  solder.  Indeed,  none 
have  ever  been  satisfactory  to  me,  and 
over  two  years  ago  I  abandoned  the  nae 
of  solder  in  the  constroction  of  gold 
inlays,  and  have  since  been  making 
them  entirely  of  pure  gold  or  22-k. 
The  objections  to  solder  have  been 
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twofold — there  are  two  principal  ones, 
at  least — the  tendency  toward  discolora- 
tion and  the  fact  that  no  grade  or  make 
of  solder  is  capable  of  being  built  up  and 
contoured  into  inlays  without  the  pres- 
ence of  pits — ^both  of  which  objections 
are  eliminated  in  this  process;  and, 
gentlemen,  if  Dr.  Taggart  has  not  done 
anything  else  except  to  insure  this  ac- 
curacy,  and  to  obtain  it  with  a  solid 
high  grade  of  gold,  he  has  certainly  ac- 
complished a  great  deal. 

The  possibilities,  however,  are  not 
limited  to  the  construction  of  inlays.  If 
they  were,  the  method  would  occupy  a 
most  useful  place;  but  it  is  practically 
unlimited.  He  has  shown  you  how  it  is 
just  as  easy  to  cast  a  removable  bridge 
involving  three  or  four  teeth,  or  a  par- 
tial denture,  as  it  is  to  construct  the 
most  simple  inlay;  further,  I  do  not  at 
all  think  the  possibilities  end  there,  but 
believe  that  he  will  ultimately  be  able 
to  cast  a  full  gold  denture  of  any  size, 
from  the  largest  down  to  the  smallest. 

The  fact  that  he  can  cast  so  refrac- 
tory an  alloy  as  dasp  metal  gives  you  an 
idea  of  the  greater  possibilities,  and  I 
believe  that  he  can  cast  25  per  cent,  of 
platinum  and  75  per  cent,  of  gold,  an 
alloy  which  we  commonly  call  platinum 
solder,  as  easily  as  pure  gold — in  fact,  T 
believe  tiiat  he  can  cast  anything  that 
can  be  fused  in  the  mold  and  with  the 
oxyhydrogen  flame  as  easily  as  he  can 
manipulate  gold. 

I  do  not  desire  to  further  take  up  the 
time  of  the  society  by  going  into  a 
teclmical  discussion  of  the  paper,  because 
I  know  there  are  so  many  who  are 
anxious  to  speak  upon  the  subject,  but  1 
do  want  to  say  this :  that  we  owe,  and  I 
think  we  shall  always  owe,  a  great  debt 
to  Dr.  Taggart. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  dentists  of  Chicago 
could  not  have  had  this  paper  and 
method  first,  because  you  know  it  is 
natural  for  most  of  us  to  be  just  a  little 
bit  selfish;  but  since  we  could  not  have 
it  first  in  Chicago,  I  am  extremely 
proud  of  the  fact  that  it  came  from  a 
Chicago  man. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  very  much 
indeed  for  this  courtesy,  and  in  closing 


I  want  to  again  pay  my  tribute  to  the 
splendid  achievements  of  my  friend  Dr. 
Taggart. 

Dr.  S.  G.  Febrt.  I  would  not  pre- 
sume, Mr.  President,  to  speak  on  such 
a  subject  as  this  after  the  eloquence  of 
the  paper  itself,  and  above  all  the  elo- 
quence of  the  demonstration.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  said ! — it  has  all  been  said, 
and  I  can  add  nothing. 

In  the  past  there  have  been  quite  a 
number  of  methods  of  making  inlays; 
in  the  future,  I  think  there  wUl  be  but 
one.  For  a  great  many  years  there  has 
been  more  or  less  coquetting  between  thf 
laboratory  and  the  office.  They  have  been 
on  good  terms  at  times,  and  then  they 
have  had  little  tiBa;  then  they  have 
come  to  an  understwidiag  again,  and 
there  has  been  a  cordial  feeling;  but 
there  has  always  been  a  little  lack  of 
sympathy,  the  ofBee  always  feeling  a  little 
above  the  laboratory.  There  has  been 
a  readiness  to  divorce  the  laboratory 
from  the  ofBee.  I  think  they  are  mar- 
ried tonight  in  such  a  way  that  they  will 
never  find  a  divorce.  They  are  bound  in 
future  to  go  together.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  about  that.  I  think,  as 
Dr.  Goslee  well  said,  that  this  is  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  in  dentistry. 

I  saw  this  afternoon  iu  Dr.  Rhein's 
laboratory  an  exhibition  of  this  which  1 
think  was  the  most  startling,  the  most 
gratifying,  the  most  beautiful  exhibition 
I  ever  saw  in  my  life  in  dentistry.  I 
think  this  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able productions  our  profession  has  yet 
kiu>wn,  and  I  firmly  believe  the  limits  of 
it  are  not  withm  the  laboratory.  We 
cannot  give  Dr.  Taggart  too  much  credit. 
He  has  shown  a  fine  example  of  per- 
sistent American  industry  and  persistent 
American  desire  to  find  out  some  new 
way  to  do  something  in  a  better  manner. 
What  a  marvelous  thing  it  is  to  stand 
here  tonight,  when  yesterday  we  knew 
nothing  of  this,  and  have  in  just  a 
moment  the  way  made  so  clear  that  there 
is  something  in  it  which  appeals  to  the 
most  imimaginative !  The  beauty  of  it 
will  be  that  when  the  method  is  per- 
fected, and  the  apparatus  can  be  pro« 
cured,  there  is  not  one  of  us  who  can- 
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not  apply  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  get 
better  results  than  we  ever  dreamed  of 
before.  Therein  comes  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  such  efforts  as  have  been 
made  in  years  past  by  Dr.  Taggart. 

It  is  that  which  we  need  most  in  den- 
tistry today.  There  are  some  men  in  the 
profe^ion  who  will  tell  you  that  we  are 
on  the  downward  road,  that  we  are  going 
to  the  dogs,  our  literature  is  of  no  ac- 
count, everything  is  going  down,  and 
there  is  no  hope  for  us  in  the  future. 
Gentlemen,  there  is  more  hope  today  than 
there  has  ever  been  before.  Our  liters^ 
ture  is  in  better  condition  than  it  ever 
could  have  been  had  it  taken  any  other 
course  than  the  one  it  did.  As  for  our 
laboratories,  you  see  the  result.  This  is 
the  most  eloquent  thing  I  have  ever  seen 
in  my  life. 

Dr.  LiTTio.  Tonight  I  hardly  know 
what  to  say.  The  slur  which  has  been 
cast  upon  the  mechanical  dentist  has  at 
length  been  removed.  I  have  contended 
that  dental  operations  were  almost  al- 
ways based  upon  mechanical  principles, 
and  tonight  a  point  is  reached  where 
we  can  say,  "Look,  and  see  for  your- 
selves.'' Dr.  Taggart  has  brought  speci- 
mens before  us  that  show  a  mechanism, 
not  only  for  strength  bat  for  maaipnla- 
tion  and  genius,  such  as  we  have  seldom 
seen,  and  now  I  think  that  there  will  be 
a  new  era,  as  has  been  sud — a  new  epoch 
in  dentisti7. 

All  those  hours  we  have  spent  in  ham- 
mering gold  into  cavities,  to  sometimes 
last  for  three  or  four  months,  and  maybe 
not  that  long,  are  past,  and  we  are  not 
going  to  put  our  patients  into  any  such 
plight  again — to  remain  five  or  six  hours 
under  the  hammer.  It  has  come  to  a 
point  where  we  can  do  it  in  the  labora- 
tory and  come  back  and  put  it  into  the 
tooth;  and  not  only  that,  but  it  has 
passed  beyond  the  experimental  stage. 

We  have  at  last  found  a  way  of  casting 
gold  whereby  we  can  overcome  the  shrink- 
age which  has  been  our  trouble  for 
years.  We  could  cast  the  gold,  but  when 
we  had  it  cast  it  would  not  fit  on  account 
of  that  shrinkage. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  delighted  to  be  here. 
I  was  much  pleased  to  witness  the  manip- 


ulation, and  the  little  clinic  I  saw  todav 
has  paid  me  for  remaining  with  yon  so 
long. 

Dr.  John  I.  Habt.  The  work  Dr. 
Taggart  has  shown  in  the  description  of 
his  method  makes  it  almost  unnecessan- 
for  any  discuBsion  of  this  wonderful  in- 
vention. One  of  the  greatest  privile^ 
I  have  had  since  I  studied  dentistry  was 
to  see  Dr.  Taggart  outline  his  method 
this  afternoon.  It  is  going  to  make  it 
possible  for  an  individual  of  mediocre 
ability  to  perform  operations  that  are  of 
the  standud  of  those  of  men  like  Webb 
and  Vamey.  It  is  going  to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  do  operations  without  that  fear- 
ful strain  on  the  strength  of  the  patient, 
on  the  energy  of  the  operator,  and  on  the 
life  of  the  pericemental  membrane. 

Just  think  of  the  long  operations  ve 
have  attempted,  and  then  of  the  fearful 
strain  on  tne  patients  in  attempting  to 
properly  finish  down  some  of  those  fill- 
ings! And  to  think  that  Dr.  Taggarfs 
invention  places  us  in  the  position  to 
gain  the  strength,  the  contour,  the 
adaptation,  and  the  wearing  qualities 
without  any  strain  on  the  patient— 
almost  makii3g  our  work  a  pleasure ! 

The  dental  profession  owes  a  great 
debt  to  Dr.  Taggart,  and  when  this  ap- 
paratus is  placed  in  our  hands  we  shall 
begin  to  appreciate  the  wonderful  work 
he  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  do. 

I  thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  paying 
my  respects  to  Dr.  Taggart  for  the  stamp 
he  lias  placed  on  dentistry  today.  He 
has  elevated  it. 

Dr.  Rhbin.  It  is  impossible,  after 
witnessing  the  demonstration  given  today 
by  Dr.  Taggart,  for  anyone  to  fail  to 
realize  the  value  that  this  method  is 
going  to  have  in  the  future  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  teeth.  It  is  no  new  mog 
for  me  to  stand  before  this  audience  ana 
speak  in  favor  of  a  filling  material  that 
shall  be  homogeneous  throughout  its  en- 
tire texture.  We  ail  know  the  diffi- 
culty of  producing  such  a  result,  and  we 
realize  this  evening  the  possibilities  of 
removing  this  difiQculty  in  the  fntnre. 
It  is  a  very  proud  thii^  for  me  to  feel 
that  the  -first  public  ctemonstration  ot 
anything  so  revolutionizing  as  this  is 
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bound  to  be  in  dentistry  was  given  today 
in  my  own  laboratory  by  Dr.  Taggart. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  say  much  this 
evening  on  what  is  so  demonstrable  to 
all,  it  may  not  be  amiss  for  me  to  just 
say  one  word  in  reference  to  some  of  the 
previous  history  of  attempting  this  very 
thing.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  in  this 
city,  that  great  dentist,  Wm.  H.  Atkin- 
son, spent  a  couple  of  consecutive  years 
in  tiie  eSort  to  accomplish  That  has  been 
BO  successfully  done  this  evening.  He 
was  assisted  at  that  time  in  this  work 
by  Dr.  Charles  Andrews,  and  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  be  present  at  a  number  of 
their  efforts  to  produce  this  ideal  result. 
These  experiments  ceased  when  a  nugget 
valued  at  about  $1S00  suddenly  disap- 
peared from  Dr.  Atkinson's  laboratory. 
He  wfls,  however,  up  to  that  time,  never 
able  to  overcome  the  porous  qualities  of 
the  casting.  He  relied  mainly  on  gravity 
together  with  the  small  amount  of  pres- 
sure obtainable  from  a  hand  atomizer.  I 
simply  introduce  this  point  in  the  discus- 
sion to  round  out,  as  it  were,  the  theme, 
and  to  recall  to  many  of  Dr.  Atkinson's 
friends  whom  I  see  in  the  audience  this 
incident  in  his  career. 

Dr.  E.  S.  Gaylobd,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
I  regret  that  your  president  has  called 
upon  me,  for  the  reason  that  I  feel  quite 
unable  adequately  to  express  my  feelings 
and  my  appreciation  of  this  great  inven- 
tion. I  want  to  make  just  one  remark  in 
addition  to  what  Dr.  Rhein  has  said.  He 
says  that  the  dental  profession  owes  Dr. 
Taggart  a  great  debt;  I  go  farther  and 
say  that  the  whole  world  owes  Dr.  Tag- 
gart a  debt  that  can  never  be  repaid. 

Dr.  Ottolenoui.  Several  here  to- 
night have  expressed  in  one  way  or 
another  their  pride  in  being  in  some  way 
associated  with  this  great  invention.  The 
society  is  proud  that  the  paper  is  read 
here;  Dr.  Goslee  is  proud  because  the 
man  is  from  his  town,  and  Dr.  Rhein  is 
proud  because  he  succeeded  in  getting 
the  demonstration  away  from  Dr. 
Tracfs  oflBce  and  into  his  own.  I  am 
proud  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  to  see 
this,  and  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  ex- 
press to  you  my  first  feeling,  just  as  I 
expressed  it  to  Dr.  Taggart  in  my  own 


house  after  looking  at  these  specimens, 
which  I  think  are  the  most  valuable  and 
important  specimens  in  technique  ever 
passed  around  in  a  dental  audience.  I 
extended  my  hand  to  Dr.  Taggart,  and 
I  said,  "Taggart,  you  have  done  some- 
thing for  humanity  which  has  not  been 
equaled  in  dentistry  for  fifty  years.  You 
have  given  us  a  method  by  which  the 
labors  of  the  dentist  will  be  lessened 
tenfold,  and  the  pain  of  operations  fifty- 
fold.  You  have  given  us  a  perfect  gold 
filling,  and  painless  dentistry." 

And  as  you  look  at  these  fillings  to- 
night, I  ask  you  if  this  thought  has  not 
often  occurred  to  you  in  the  past — that 
when  you  have  seen  a  magnificent  speci- 
men of  gold  foil  filling,  your  highest 
encomiums  have  taken  this  form:  **It 
looks  as  though  it  were  melted  into  the 
cavity" — by  which  you  meant  a  praise 
beyond  any  expectation  of  realization. 
Tonight,  gentlemen,  we  have  fillings 
melted  into  the  cavity  and  fitting  there. 
Those  fillings  are  going  to  revolutionize 
dentistry,  and  I  am  proud  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Odontological  Society,  and  to 
be  a  friend  of  Dr.  Tagg^irfs. 

Dr.  W.  D.  Tract.  It  is  now  some- 
thing over  a  year  ago  that  I  received 
a  suggestion  from  Dr.  Van  Woert  and 
Dr.  Ottolengui  that  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee should  get  into  communication 
with  Dr.  Taggart. 

As  a  result  of  this  man's  trae  Ameri- 
can genius,  coupled  with  his  indom- 
itable energy  and  determination,  den- 
tistry, through  this  society,  receives 
tonight  one  of  the  greatest  gifts  ever 
presented  to  the  profession. 

Gentlemen,  we  owe  to  our  essayist  a 
great  debt,  and  after  all  I  am  proud, 
with  the  rest  of  you,  to  feel  that  this  im- 
portant invention,  bringing  as  it  does, 
benefit  and  blessing  to  m  and  our  pa- 
tients, has  been  presented  to  the  world 
through  this  society. 

Dr.  Van  Woert.  I  went  to  Chicago 
at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Ottolengui  and 
Dr.  Kells  of  New  Orleans,  to  see  Dr. 
Taggart  apply  this  method  of  making 
inlays;  and  I  want  to  tell  you  tonight 
— and  I  will  get  on  the  floor  at  any 
time,  at  any  clinic,  and  prove  it — that 
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he  taught  me  within  one-half  hour  how 
to  make  a  better  porcelain  inlay  than  I 
ever  dreamed  of  making.  He  will  show 
yoTi  how  to  make  a  porcelain  as  well  as 
a  gold  inlay,  just  as  perfect  as  anything 
you  have  seen  here  tonight,  and  by  a 
method  which  appeals  to  the  patient,  to 
the  operator,  and  to  all  concerned. 

Dr.  Taggart  made  an  inlay  this  af- 
ternoon as  perfect  as  anything  you 
have  seen  here  tonight — at  a  clinic,  not 
in  his  own  office.  If  this  had  been  done 
in  personal  and  familiar  environments 
it  would  hare  been  a  different  thing.  He 
goes  into  a  strange  laboratory — every- 
thing about  him  strange — and  produces  a 
perfect  gold  filling  in  a  little  more  than 
thirty-five  minutes;  and  he  will  do  the 
same  thing  with  porcelain. 

He  has  turned  the  wheel  of  dental 
science  comptetely  around.  We  have  en- 
tered into  a  new  era.  I  believe  tiiat  in 
five  years  every  gold  mallet  will  be  a 
thing  of  the  past ;  it  will  go  farther  than 
any  cataphoric  machine  ever  went !  I 
believe  that  in  ten  years  amalgam  will  be 
a  thing  of  the  past — because  you  will  be 
able  to  make  a  filling  so  much  better  than 
any  amalgam  filling. 

I  am  only  speaking  in  a  general  way : 
You  can  all  do  these  things — it  is  not 
like  an  intricate  operation;  if  you  only 
understand  the  man,  you  can  do  what 
he  can  do.  You  will  be  on  the  top  of 
the  ladder  with  any  scientific  operator 
yon  can  find  today  1 

Dr.  Ottolenodi.  Dr.  Van  Woert 
mentioned  that  Dr.  Taggart  makes  these 
inlays  in  a  little  less  than  thirty-five 
minutes.  Dr.  Taggart  asked  us  this 
afternoon  to  time  him,  and  it  was  un- 
derstood that  we  would  only  time  the 
actual  demonstration.  He  was  timed  by 
four  gentlemen,  and  two  of  them  made 
the  time  for  that  large  inlay  that  was 
shown  thirty-two  minutes.  The  other 
two  (who  had  better  watches)  made  it 
twenty-nine  minutes  I 

Dr.  Jabvie.  Mr.  President  and  gentle- 
men,— For  years  I  had  become  somewhat 
tired,  and  my  patients  became  very  tired 
at  times,  of  these  enormous  gold  fillings, 
particularly  in  the  posterior  teeth.  Some 
of  the  highly  recommended  processes  of 


making  inlays  were  more  intricate  per- 
haps and  consumed  more  time  than  put- 
ting in  gold  fillings  by  the  ordinuy 
method;  but  this  method  seems  to  be  a 
most  simple  one  for  getting  a  beautiful, 
strong,  and  perfect  adaptation  of  an  in- 
lay for  the  restoration  of  a  lai^  loss  of 
tooth-substance. 

It  may  prove  to  be  like  some  of  the 
tricks  of  wizards  we  see  upon  the  stage 
— they  look  so  easy  when  they  are  ex- 
plained, and  yet  should  you  try  to  do 
them  yourself  you  will  find  they  are  ven 
difficult.  But  this  process  redly  does 
seem  very  simple.  It  is  not  one  that 
can  be  successfully  carried  out,  I  im- 
agine, by  the  careless  or  unskilful— it 
calls  for  the  utmost  exactness  and  the 
most  artistic  work  at  every  step;  yet  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  more  skill 
required  than  that  which  any  dentut  of 
good  ability  ought  to  possess.  I  think, 
as  has  been  said  by  several  others,  that 
tonight  dentistry  has  gone  a  stride  for- 
ward, and  you  gentlemen  who  will  live  to 
practice  this  process  are  highly  favored, 
and  your  patients  fully  as  much  favored 
as  you  are  I 

The  President.  Gentlemen,  it  is 
not  practicable  to  call  upon  everyone 
tonight  that  we  would  like  to  hear;  time 
will  not  permit.  I  know  that  you  all 
want  to  hear  from  Dr.  Taggart  again. 

Dr.  Tagoabt.  Gentlemen,  to  say  that 
this  is  a  proud  moment  of  my  life  would 
be  expressing  it  in  the  very  mildest 
terms.  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  in  a  po- 
sition to  say  very  much;  my  feelings 
might  overcome  me. 

I  know  I  have  given  you  a  good  thing, 
but  the  reception  of  it  has  simpiv  been 
overwhelming.  I  thuik  you  for  your 
very  kind  attention,  and  for  the  splaiidid 
time  you  have  given  me  since  I  have  been 
in  your  city. 

Dr.  Dunning.  I  move  that  a  stand- 
ing vote  of  thanks  be  given  to  Dr.  Tag- 
gart. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  carried, 
and  a  standing  vote  of  thanks,  with 
three  cheers  and  a  "tiger,"  heartily  givra. 
Adjournment. 

Wm.  B.  Dunning,  D.D.S., 
Editor  N,  T.  Odont.  8k. 
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ThlFty-nlnth.  Annual  Meeting:. 


(Continaed  from  page  1074.) 


The  President  appointed  as  the  com- 
mittee to  audit  the  Treasnrer's  ac- 
counts, Drs.  G.  L.  Simpson,  W.  D.  De- 
Long,  and  Jos.  Huggins. 

Dr.  H.  E.  Roberts  then  addressed  the 
society  Tith  regard  to  the  sendinz  of 
delegates  to  the  Jamestown  Dental  Con- 
vention. 

Motion  was  then  made  and  carried  to 
adjourn  until  8  f.u. 


Tuesday — Evening  Session. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the 
president  at  8  o'clock  Tuesday  evening. 

The  first  order  of  business  was  the 
reading  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  T.  Ewing 
BoAGH,  Chicago,  111.,  on  "Conserving 
the  Natural  Teeth  in  Supplymg  Partial 
Dentures.^'   After  its  discussion. 

There  being  no  further  business  for 
this  session,  the  meeting  adjourned  until 
10  o'clock  Wednesday  morning. 


"Wednesday — Morning  Session. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  Wed- 
nesday morning  at  10.30  by  the  presi- 
dent, Dr.  Lippiucott. 

The  first  order  of  business  was  the  re- 
port of  the  Auditing  Committee,  which 
was  on  motion  accepted,  and  the  com- 
mittee discharged. 

BBFORT  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PRESI- 
DENT'S ADDBES8. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  the  President's 
Address,  as  follows: 


Mr.  Pre»ident, — Your  committee  aj^inted 
to  report  on  the  President's  addieis  reeom- 
mend  as  follows: 

First — In  reference  to  the  historical  ex- 
hibit of  last  year:  That  tiie  society  express 
their  appreciati<m  of  the  lahon  of  Drs.  Wm. 
H.  Tnieman  and  £dward  0.  Kirk  in  prepar- 
iDg  that  exhibit,  by  a  ulsbig  votc^  and  tJiat 
they  be  requested  to  prepare  a  report  of  the 
exhibit,  which  shall  be  recorded  in  this  year's 
proceedings. 

Second — In  reference  to  a  Press  Commit- 
tee: That  tiie  Executive  Committee  CTipli^ 
a  preu  agent  whose  work  they  shall  super- 
vise. 

Third — We  especially  commend  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  members  of  the  society  that 
portion  of  ihe  Presideat's  address  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Board  of  Dental  Examiners. 

Fourth — In  regard  to  the  recommendation 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  dental  law:  That 
the  society  authorize  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  solicit  voluntary  contributions 
through  the  local  societies,  and  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive Council  appropriate  fSOO  in  accord- 
ance with  the  BUggestion  of  the  President. 
Respectfully  sidnnitted, 
HowABD  K  KOBKBTS,  OkoinMn, 

HOWABD  S.  8EIF, 
J.  A.  LiBBET, 

Oommittee. 

Dr.  Libbey  moved  that  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  <»>mmittee  be  taken 
up  seriatim  for  consideration  and  action. 

Motion  carried. 

Motion  was  made  that  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  committee  with  reference 
to  the  historical  exhibit  of  last  year  be 
adopted  by  a  rising  vote  of  the  society. 

Motion  carried. 

Motion  was  made  and  carried  that  the 
recommendation  with  regard  to  the 
press  agent  be  adopted. 

Dr.  Salvas  moved  that  the  society  re- 
quest a  report  from  the  Board  of  Den- 
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tal  Examiners  each  year,  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Motion  carried. 

Dr.  Boberts  moved  that  the  society 
authorize  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  solicit  volxintary  contributions 
from  the  local  societies  to  aid  in  the  en- 
forcement of  the  dsatal  law. 

Motion  carried. 

Dr.  Boberts  moved  that  the  chair  ap- 
point as  such  committee  tiiree  members 
of  the  society,  to  have  the  pover  to  in- 
crease their  membership  by  appointing 
the  secretaries  of  the  local  dental  socie- 
ties. 

Motion  carried. 

Election  of  Officebs. 

The  Secretary  then  presented  the  nom- 
inations for  officers  for  the  ensuing  year 
from  the  Council. 

The  President  announced  that  in  ad- 
dition to  the  nominations  presented  from 
the  Council  the  members  might  make 
nominations  from  the  floor. 

He  also  announced  that  a  majority  of 
the  votes  cast  were  necessary  for  elec- 
tion. 

The  society  then  proceeded  to  the  elec- 
tion of  officers,  which  resulted  as  fol- 
lows: 

Prenident—P.  K.  Filbert,  Pottsville. 

First  Vice-president — C.  B.  Bnitt,  Alle- 
gheny City. 

Second  Vioe-preaident—W.  D.  DeLong, 
Reading. 

Recording  Secretary — L.  M.  Weaver,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Corresponding  Secretory— V.  S.  Jones, 
Bethlehem. 

Treasurer — W.  A.  Spencer,  Carbondale. 

Members  of  Council — Drs.  C.  C.  Taggart, 
J.  T.  Lippincott,  and  E.  J.  Donnegan. 

Board  of  Oenaor»—G.  C.  Walker,  E.  W. 
Bohn,  W.  H.  Fundenberg,  0.  C.  Taggart,  and 
J.  G.  Lane. 

Motion  was  then  made  and  carried  to 
adjourn  until  4  o'clock. 


time  the  clinicians  read  reports  of  the 
clinics  given  during  the  afternoon. 

Motion  was  made  and  carried  to  ad- 
journ until  8  o'clock  p.u. 


Afternoon  Session. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  Wed- 
nesday afternoon  at  4  o'clock,  at  which 


Evening  Session. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
the  president.  Dr.  J.  T.  Lippincott,  at 
8  o'^ock  Wednesday  ev^iing. 

The  first  order  of  business  was  the 
reading  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  D.  W.  Flint, 
Pittsburg,  on  'The  Loss  of  Teeth  in 
Childhood,  and  Its  Effect  on  Occlosion 
and  the  Face." 

[This  paper  is  printed  in  full  at  page 
1153  of  the  present  issue  of  the  Cosmos.] 

Discussion. 

Dr.  F.  M.  Casto,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Il 
was  with  much  reluctance  that  I  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  to  open  the  dis- 
cussion of  Dr.  Flint's  paper,  because  I 
felt  there  would  be  very  little  for  me 
to  say  after  he  had  finished.  I  knew 
also  that  what  he  would  say  would  not 
be  very  far  from  expressing  my  views. 
We  have  been  quite  intimately  associated 
for  the  past  five  years,  and  our  education 
in  orthodontia  has  been  secured  from 
practically  the  same  sources. 

The  subject  Dr.  Flint  selected  to  pre- 
sent upon  this  occasion  is  a  timely  and 
important  one.  I  wish  to  commend  him 
most  highly  upon  its  selection  and  upon 
the  beautiful  manner  of  its  presentation. 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  man  or  woman 
here  tonight  who  has  not  learned  some- 
thing relative  to  the  importance  of  the 
retention  of  all  the  teeth.  The  most 
difficult  cases  of  malocclusion  that  the 
orthodontists  treat  are  those  in  which 
teeth  have  been  lost.'  It  is  true,  as  the 
essayist  has  clearly  shown  upon  the 
screen,  that  the  premature  loss  of  a  single 
deciduous  tooth  affects  in  many  cases  the 
entire  relation  of  the  permanent  teetii. 
The  loss  of  a  tooth  affects  the  occlasion 
in  two  waTO.  First,  the  adjacent  teeth 
lose  their  lateral  support  and  move  to- 
ward the  space.  The  teeth  next  adjacent 
will  likewise  lose  their  lateral  support 
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and  move  in  the  same  direction.  Some- 
times all  the  teeth  in  an  arch  will  change 
positions.  Second,  if  the  tooth  be  lost 
previous  to  the  full  growth  of  the  jaw, 
the  development  will  be  interfered  with. 
It  is  an  established  clinical  fact  that  the 
formation  of  the  teeth  and  their  subse- 
quent eruption  bear  a  very  close  rela- 
tion to  the  development  of  the  jaws ;  es- 
pecially is  this  true  of  the  mandible. 

In  the  growth  of  the  mandible  there 
are  periods  of  activity  and  periods  of 
rest.  The  periods  of  activity  occur  in 
certain  parts  that  correspond  to  the  for- 
mation and  eruption  of  the  teeth  situated 
in  those  respective  parts.  That  is  to 
say,  during  the  formation  and  eruption 
of  the  incisors,  growth  in  that  portion 
of  the  jaw  in  which  they  are  located  be- 
comes actively  stimulated.  So  also  does 
the  same  process  occur  during  the  forma- 
tion and  eruption  of  the  canines,  pre- 
molars, and  molars. 

You  can  put  down  as  an  almost  in- 
variable rule  that  when  the  first  per- 
manent molars  are  lost  before  the  age 
of  nine  or  ten  years,  the  lack  of  de- 
velopment of  the  mandible  will  be  pro- 
portionate to  the  width  of  the  lost  mo- 
lars. I  do  not  think  the  essayist  wishes 
to  be  understood  that  the  teeth  are  totally 
responsible  for  the  development  of  the 
jaws.  That  is  not  true.  They  are  only 
a  unit,  and  must  be  combined  'with 
health,  environment,  diet,  habits,  use, 
pre-natal  influences,  and  proper  nourish- 
ment to  the  parts,  to  make  up  the  whole. 

Begarding  the  deciduous  teeth  and 
arches.  In  a  normal  deciduous  denture, 
at  five  years  of  age  there  are  spaces  be- 
tween the  incisors  and  canines.  This 
condition  usually  indicates  that  the  per- 
manent teeth  are  undergoing  a  normal 
process  of  development  and  that  the  jaw 
is  widening  for  their  accommodation. 
•These  spaces  were  first  observed  by  Sir 
John  Tomes,  in  his  investigations  pub- 
lished about  fifty  years  ago.  Dr.  Talbot 
of  Chicago  followed  up  the  investiga- 
tions more  thoroughly,  and  his  published 
articles  are  of  great  interest.  He  claims 
that  the  positions  of  the  permanent  teeth 
are  influenced  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent by  the  appearance  or  non-appearance 


of  spaces  between  the  deciduous  incisors 
and  canines.  In  fact,  I  believe  Dr.  Tal- 
bot claims  that  it  is  possible  to  determine 
in  no  small  degree  the  character  of  the 
irregularities  in  the  permanent  incisors 
if  the  spaces  fail  to  appear.  It  does  not 
always  follow  when  the  temporary  arches 
are  normal  that  the  permanent  teeth  will 
erupt  in  normal  occlusion.  I  have  ob- 
served cases  of  normal  temporuy  den- 
tures followed  by  permanent  dentures  in 
which  malocclusion  was  evident.  So  also 
have  I  observed  cases  in  which  there 
were  no  spaces  between  the  deciduous 
teeth,  and  still  the  permanent  teeth  as- 
sumed their  correct  positions  in  the  arch. 

The  essayist  has  given  two  functiom 
of  the  teeth.  I  would  add  to  those  the 
following:  To  assist  in  the  phenomena 
of  speech;  to  give  shape  and  beauty  to 
the  jaws  and  face;  and  to  form  the  inner 
fortifications  against  the  accidental  en- 
trance of  foreign  snbstances  into  the 
mouth  and  throat. 

The  functions  of  the  teeth  are  very 
closely  allied,  and  to  a  very  large 
extent  dependent  one  upon  the  other. 
I  believe  the  most  essential  function  of 
the  deciduous  teeth  is  mastication.  This 
service  is  rendered  at  a  period  in  life 
when  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  mas- 
tication be  thorough.  It  is  essential  to 
the  health  of  the  child  and  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  bones  and  muscles  and 
to  all  the  organs  of  the  body.  For  what 
untoward  results  mi^ht  not  follow  mal- 
nutrition in  a  growing  child !  At  this 
tender  age  all  the  organs  of  the  body 
are  being  taxed  to  their  utipost  capacity, 
and  I  know  of  nothing  that  will  cripple 
a  child's  vitality  so  quickly  as  a  masti- 
catory apparatus  impaired  by  either  par- 
tial or  complete  loss  of  some  or  aU  of 
the  teeth.  Sometimes  I  wonder  whether 
or  not  the  deciduous  teeth  are  given  due 
consideration.  I  have  seen  a  few  cases 
where  almost  all  of  them  had  been  lost 
under  six  or  seven  years  of  age,  and  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  observe  the  prema- 
ture loss  of  some  of  the  deciduous  mo- 
lars. There  is  no  doubt  that  in  many 
cases  it  is  almost  impossible  to  save  these 
teeth,  but  I  am  rather  inclined  to  con- 
clude from  my  ob«:ervations  that  quite  a 
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number  of  those  that  are  lost  might  have 
been  saved  by  persistent  and  painstaking 
operations. 

I  have  observed  a  marked  improvement 
in  speech  in  a  ntimber  of  cases  of  mal- 
occlnsion  of  the  teeth  th&t  have  been 
treated.  One  case  in  particular  was  of 
conBiderable  interest.  The  patient  was 
a  boy  eleven  years  of  age.  He  had  a  dis- 
tal occlusion  of  the  lower  arch  in  its 
relation  to  the  contracted  upper  arch, 
with  protruding  upper  incisors^  and  in 
addition  he  was  a  mouth-breather.  The 
posterior  naso-phatyngeal  space  was  filled 
with  adenoids,  completely  occluding  the 
nares.  He  had  a  very  bad  impediment  in 
his  speech,  so  bad  in  fact  that  at  times 
he  was  unable  to  utter  a  word  for  several 
seconds.  While  endeavoring  to  talk  dur- 
ing one  of  his  worst  spells  he  would  twist 
and  draw  the  muscles  of  his  face  into  all 
kinds  of  contortions.  The  adenoids  were 
removed  and  the  nares  properly  opened. 
The  orthodontic  operation  extended  over 
a  period  of  about  two  years,  during  which 
time  there  yraa  a  gradual  improvement 
in  speech,  the  latter  continuing  until  the 
defect  was  entirely  cured. 

As  to  their  giving  shape  and  beauty 
to  the  jaws  and  face :  The  alveolar  pro- 
cess and  teeth  contribute  very  largely 
to  the  formation  of  the  maxillse.  They 
are  prominently  situated  upon  these 
bones,  and  bear  an  important  relation 
to  the  establishm^t  and  maintenance  of 
facial  harmony  and  contour.  Perhaps 
the  extent  of  this  relationship  is  not  fully 
comprehended  until  one  has  had  the  op- 
portunity to  observe  the  result  of  treat- 
ment in  patients  with  malocclusion  of 
the  teeth  and  abnormally  formed  jaws,  or 
in  patients  in  whom,  after  the  bss  of  all 
-the*  teeth  and  the  subsequent  resorption 
of  the  process,  facial  harmony  has  been 
restored  by  artificial  dentures. 

The  attachment  of  the  muscles  and  the 
form  of  the  lips  and  cheeks  are  more 
or  less  dependent  upon  the  shape  of  the 
alveolar  process  and  arches.  In  most 
people  there  is  a  good  baUnce  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  face;  indeed,  it  is  rare 
to  see  &  person  whose  nose,  eyes,  and 
forehead  are  not  in  proper  bidance. 
Nearly  all  of  the  deformities  of  the  face 


— at  least  a  large  percentage  of  them— 
are  in  the  lower  part  of  the  face.  The 
mouth  plays  an  important  part  in  pro- 
ducing the  various  facial  expressions.  It 
is  a  difficult  matter  to  distinguish 
whether  one  is  laughing  or  crying  S  the 
face  be  covered  below  the  eyes. 

The  essayist  has  clearly  illustrated  the 
evil  result  upon  the  occlusion  of  the 
teeth  and  the  harmony  produced  in  the 
facial  lines  and  contours  by  the  loss  of 
a  first  permanent  molar.  I  know  that 
every  man  at  this  meeting  is  doing  every- 
thing within  his  power  to  prevent  the 
loss  of  the  teeth.  I  have  no  criticism  to 
ofFer  on  that  score,  but  I  do  wish  to  ni^ 
the  absolute  necessity  of  retaining  the 
spaces  when  the  teeth  have  been  unavoid- 
ably lost.  This  must  be  done  in  order  to 
preserve  the  occlusion  and  the  harmony 
in  the  facial  lines. 

Regarding  the  age  at  which  ortho- 
dontic operation  should  be  made,  I  am 
governed  by  the  following  rule:  When- 
ever a  definite  malocclusion  of  the  teeth 
IB  established,  correction  shoiild  be  made, 
regardless  of  the  age.  This  rule  applies 
directly  to  the  orthodontic  operation,  ir- 
respective of  other  conditions  whidi 
might  militate  against  the  work  being 
undertakeiL 

Allow  me  here,  in  conclusion,  to  call 
your  attention  again  to  the  axiom  of  the 
essayist :  ''A  face  is  only  as  nature  in- 
tended it  to  be  when  all  the  teeth  are 
present  and  all  in  proper  alignment." 

Dr.  J.  A.  (}0RMAN,  Philadelphia.  Any 
one  of  the  five  great  causes  of  maloccln- 
sion  which  the  essayist  has  mentioned  in 
his  paper  could  easily  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  lengthy  discussion. 

Qentlemen,  let  me  plead  with  yoa  to 
study  the  occlusion  of  the  decidnons 
teeth  of  each  and  every  child  that  comes 
into  your  ofRce,  because  that  is  the  basic 
principle  of  orthodontia,  and  withoat  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  occlusion  the 
dentist  is  like  a  ship's  captain  without 
compass  or  chart  trying  to  reach  a  dis- 
tant harbor. 

I  have  in  mind  at  present  the  esse  of 
a  den-tist  who  had  been  attempting  tor 
seven  years  to  correct  an  irregularity  in 
the  mouth  of  his  daughter,  a  case  whidi 
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could  have  readily  been  corrected  in  a 
comparatively  short  time  if  he  had  pos- 
sessed the  proper  knowledge  of  occlusion. 
But  as  it  was,  the  case  was  worse  when  it 
came  into  my  hands  than  if  no  attempt 
had  heen  made  to  correct  the  trouble. 

We  should  urge  upon  parents  the  im- 
portance of  not  only  filling,  but  saving 
the  deciduous  teeth  until  time  for  the 
eruption  of  their  permanent  successors, 
and  explain  to  them  the  necessity  for 
maintaining  proper  space  in  the  arches 
for  the  reception  of  the  permanent  teeth. 
Approximal  cavities  in  the  deciduous 
teeth  had  better  be  over-contoured  rather 
than  not  have  the  normal  contour,  be- 
cause if  there  are  cavities  .or  flat  ap- 
proximal fillings  our  little  ones  will  not 
be  able  properly  to  masticate,  thus  favor- 
ing  further  decay  and  lack  of  develop- 
ment of  the  muscles  as  well  as  of  the 
bones  of  the  jaws. 

The  essayist  spoke  of  retaining  even 
the  roots  of  these  deciduous  teeth. 
The  orthodontist  can  better  realize  the 
importance  of  this  than  the  general  prac- 
titioner,  for  it  helps  to  retain  the  proper 
spaces  and  aids  in  the  stretching  of  the 
alveolus,  as  the  essayist  has  illustrated 
by  his  reference  to  the  wonderful  force 
of  the  first  molar.  He  spoke  of  the  lip 
pressure.  There  is  a  great  deal  more 
to  this  than  any  of  va  realize,  as  we  have 
so  many  ill  effect  resulting  from  the 
**lip  habit."  As  to  extracting  the  de- 
ciduous canines  to  make  room  for  the 
permanent  lateral  incisors,  instead  of 
that  what  should  be  done  is  to  expand 
the  arch  and  make  room  for  the  perma- 
nent teeth.  Often  this  simple  little 
operation  saves  both  arches  from  maloc- 
clusion. 

I  shall  not  say  anything  of  extracting 
the  first  bicuspid,  inasmuch  as  the  ill 
effects  of  its  loss  have  been  thoroughly 
threshed  out,  and  I  certainly  hope  that 
there  is  not  a  dentist  in  this  audience 
who  would  advise  such  a  procedure. 

The  importance  of  saving  the  first 
permanent  molar  is  a  well-established 
fact.  This  is  to  my  mind  the  most 
valuable,  the  most  important  tooth  of 
the  arch.  I  am  a  victim  of  the  odonti- 
cide  to  the  extent  of  having  lost  my  first 


molars  and  I  would  make  any  sacrifice 
at  present  to  have  these  teeth  returned  to 
their  proper  positions. 

Bo  not  be  too  hasty  in  extracting  de- 
ciduous teeth,  simply  because  a  par^t 
asks  to  have  the  tooth  extracted.  Fa- 
rents  do  not  appreciate  the  importance  of 
retaining  these  teeth,  nor  do  they  real- 
i2e  the  ill  effects  which  may  result  from 
their  early  loss — namely,  imperfect  mas- 
tication, by  disuse  causing  pyorrhea  and 
decay;  marring  of  the  facial  lines;  and 
who  can  tell  how  many  voices  have  been 
ruined  by  such  practice!  I  myself  am 
handicapped  in  this  respect,  as  I  have 
not  in  my  mouth  sufficient  space  for  the 
movements  in  pronouncing  certain  words 
and  letters.  Now,  if  these  precious  gems 
are  lost  before  the  patient  has  reached 
maturity,  we  have  a  problem  confront- 
ing us  in  the  regaining  of  these  original 
spaces  and  restoration  of  the  arches  to 
their  normal  state.  How  are  we  to  retain 
these  spaces?  Shall  we  mutilate  teeth 
for  the  support  of  bridges?  Utility  of 
an  -organ  should  be  considered  first,  and 
always  before  beauty. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Lane,  Philadelphia.  The 
general  trend  of  the  paper  and  the 
discussion  which  followed  was  in  regard 
to  mutilated  cases.  Now,  it  matters 
little  what  the  irregularity  may  be, 
if  all  the  teeth  are  present  the  cor- 
rection is  comparatively  simple  as  com- 
pared with  what  the  difiSculty  would 
be  were  some  of  the  teeth  missing. 
It  is  these  mutilated  cases  that  really 
give  us  our  great  trouble.  The  muti- 
lation may  be  the  result  of  neglect 
or  of  lack  of  proper  advice.  I  have  in 
mind  at  this  moment  a  condition  that  we 
very  often  find  which  is  a  sequel  to  the 
manner  in  which  parents  sometimes  have 
their  children's  teeth  cared  for.  Many 
of  these  little  patients  are  not  taken  to 
the  dentist  until  they  have  reached  an 
age  at  which  this  mutilation  may  have 
been  committed.  It  is  caused  not  only 
by  injudicious  extraction  but  also 
through  the  loss  of  teeth  by  decay. 
Oftentimes  when  young  children  have 
trouble  from  toothache  the  family  phy- 
sician is  called  in  rather  than  the  den- 
tist, and  the  aching  teeth  are  removed. 
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The  parents  think  that  these  little  teeth 
are  going  to  be  lost  anyway^  and  that 
there  is  no  use  in  attempting  to  save 
them,  and  thus  many  times  deciduous 
teeth  are  allowed  to  decay  to  the  extent 
of  eventually  having  to  be  extracted. 
The  physician,  as  a  rule,  sanctions  this 
idea.  It  seems  to  me  most  important 
that  there  should  be  some  means  of  con- 
veying information  to  the  physician  that 
will  enable  him  to  offer  intelligent  advice 
on  the  treatment  of  children's  teeth. 

I  have  listened  with  mncli  interest  to 
the  discussion  this  evening,  and  there  is 
but  one  statement  upon  which  I  desire 
to  speak,  namely,  the  age  at  which  to 
begin  the  correction  of  dental  irregulari- 
ties. I  believe  Dr.  Qorman  said  that 
the  age  at  which  a  definite  malocclusion 
waa  permanently  established  was  the 
time  to  undertake  the  correction.  I 
should  say  that  the  time  to  correct,  or 
to  begin  an  orthodontia  operation,  is  the 
very  first  time  and  age  when  the  mal- 
occlusion is  sufficiently  pronounced  to 
make  it  evident  that  something  may  be 
accomplished  by  its  correction. 

Dr.  Q.  L.  S.  Jamsson,  Philadelphia. 
I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  general  practitioner. 
I  practiced  orthodontia  along  with  my 
general  practice  for  a  number  of  years, 
but  I  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  impossible  for  a  man  engaged 
in  the  general  practice  of  dentistry  to 
give  the  time  and  attention  that  ortho- 
dontia patients  demand,  and  so  some 
years  ago  I  began  turning  over  my  or- 
thodontia cases  to  the  specialist.  If 
there  is  any  one  thing  in  the  conduct 
of  my  practice  that  I  regret  it  is  having 


extracted  some  bicuspids,  although  such 
was  the  orthodontia  teaching  of  the 
time.  In  no  creed  or  profession  can  any 
man  be  criticized  for  doing  that  which 
is  in  accordance  with  the  best  teaching 
of  the  time,  but  there  is  no  justification 
for  a  man  lagging  behind  by  reason  of 
his  failure  to  attend  meetings  and  to 
read  the  journals.  If  he  is  not  able  to 
do  this  work  himself,  he  should  put  il 
into  the  hands  of  someone  who  can. 

We  should  instruct  the  parents  about 
the  evils  of  mouth-breathing  in  children, 
as  it  has  to  do  with  the  causing  of  maloc- 
clusion long  before  the  child  is  five  years 
of  age,  and  we  should  warn  mothers 
that  children  who  do  not  breathe  pro- 
perly should  be  taken  to  the  laryngolo- 
gist.  I  am  a  great  friend  of  the  laiyii- 
gologist,  because  he  is  able  to  remove 
the  cause  of  many  irregularities. 

This  is  the  age  of  prophylaxis,  both 
in  medicine  and  dentistry.  Prophylaxis 
to  me  is  not  merely  the  cleaning  of  the 
teeth,  but  doing  everything  possible  to 
prevent  their  loss ;  and  it  certainly  has 
much  to  do  with  the  kind  of  work  under 
discuBsion. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  discuss  the 
question  of  which  teeth  should  be  ex- 
tracted in  orthodontia,  as  extraction  is 
rarely  permissible  unless  the  arches  haie 
been  previously  mutilated  by  another 
operator. 

Dr.  Flint  (closing  the  discuesioa). 
Mr.  President,  in  deferents  to  the  other 
essayist  of  the  evening  X  will  not  say 
anything  further  on  the  subject,  except 
to  thank  the  society  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  received  the  paper. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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Annual  Convention,  New  liondon,  Conn.,  April  16  and  17»  1907* 


(Continued  firom  paffe  1090.) 


Clinics. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Heyke,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
'Turifying  Scrap  Gold." 

Dissolve  scrap  or  sweepings  in  aqua 
regia  by  the  aid  of  heat.  Evaporate  the 
acid  on  a  water-bath  (in  a  fume-cham- 
ber) and  dissolve  the  residue  in  distilled 
water.  Filter^  and  boil  the  filtrate  with 
oxalic  acid,  when  the  gold  will  be  pre- 
cipitated as  pure  gold.  Collect  the  pre- 
cipitate on  a  filter,  wash  with  water,  and 
dry.  Fuse  the  filter  with  its  contents  on 
charcoal — or  in  an  earthenware  crucible 
— with  borax  until  the  gold  separates  as 
a  globule.  After  this  is  allowed  to  cool, 
warm  the  globule  in  a  small  quantity  of 
sulfuric  acid  to  dissolve  oS  the  borax. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Beach,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
"Saliva  Analysis  to  Determine  the  Pres- 
ence of  Potassium  Sulfocyanate." 

Dr.  Beach  demonstrated  the  method 
of  testing  the  saliva  for  the  presence  of 
potassium  sulfocyanate  which  was  intro- 
duced by  Dr.  F.  W.  Low.  He  showed  a 
specimen  of  saliva  before  treatment 
which  took  216  hours  to  dissolve  one-half 
grain  of  gelatin.  The  saliva  of  this  pa- 
tient after  treatment  dissolved  the  same 
amount  of  gelatin  in  77  hours,  the  pa- 
tient having  taken  one  grain  of  potas- 
sium sulfocyanate  daily  for  ten  days. 
Test  tubes  were  also  shown  to  indicate 
the  difference  in  staining  power  between 
the  iron  subsulfate — or  Munsell's — solu- 
tion, and  the  iron  perchlorid  solution, 
the  latter  showing  a  clear  and  more  per- 
fect staining.  Tubes  were  also  exhibited 
to  show  how  different  preparations  of 
iron  affect  the  human  saliTa  when  ad- 
ministered internally.  In  cases  where 
the  tincture  of  iron  chlorid,  which  is  the 


preparation  ordinarily  given  by  physi- 
cians, is  given  by  the  stomach,  the  potas- 
sium sulfocyanate  is  decreased.  But 
when  the  organic  irons  are  given,  as  in 
such  preparations  as  Ovoferin,  no  change 
is  noted.  This  would  indicate  that  it  is 
well  to  ascertain  what  preparation  of 
iron,  if  any,  the  patient  is  taking,  and  to 
prescribe  accordingly. 

Tests  were  made  at  the  clinic,  in 
numerous  instances,  of  saliva  which 
showed  an  absence  of  this  ingredient,  and 
in  several  cases  one  grain  of  potassium 
sulfocyanate  was  given,  a  test  made 
one-half  hour  later  showing  a  reac- 
tion indicated  by  No.  2  on  the  color 
blank,  and  a  third  test  one-half  hour 
later  a  proportionate  increase.  This 
demonstrates  the  rapidity  of  its  diffusion. 
The  test  was  made  by  taking  2  ccm.  of 
saliva  and  2  ccm.  of  distilled  water,  thor- 
oughly shaking  them  together,  adding 
five  drops  of  iron  perchlorid,  and  again 
shaking  the  mixture ;  the  resulting  shade, 
when  compared  with  those  on  the  color 
blanks,  indicated  the  presence  or  absence 
of  this  agent. 

Dr.  Geoege  T.  Bakeh,  Boston,  Mass. 
"Orthodontia." 

An  orthodontia  appliance  was  shown 
for  expanding  the  arch  and  aligning  the 
incisor  teeth.  It  was  constructed  with 
the  Jackson  spring  clasps  of  wire  smaller 
than  that  usually  employed,  the  gage  for 
the  clasps  being  No.  23.  The  necessary 
strength  and  elasticity  were  obtained  by 
using  platinized  gold  wire  instead  of 
German  silver.  The  advantage  of  such  a 
small  wire  is  that  the  occlusion  is  not 
interfered  with,  even  when  applied  to 
the  deciduous  teeth.     The  appliance. 
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while  removable  by  the  operator,  is  not 
by  the  patient;  that  is,  the  patient  is  not 
aware  that  it  is  removable  and  conse- 
quently does  not  attempt  it.  It  is  re- 
moved by  the  operator  at  each  visit,  when 
the  patient  is  instmcted  to  thoroughly 
cleanse  his  teeth  by  means  of  the  tooth- 
brush and  powder  as  usual.  The  appli- 
ance itself  is  also  sterilized  by  boiling. 
In  certain  cases  such  an  appHance  has 
advantages  over  one  attached  to  the  teeth 
with  wire  or  silk  ligatures.  The  making 
of  the  appliance,  the  wires  and  the 
plate,  No.  36  gage,  from  which  it  was 
constructed  were  shown. 

Dr.  Geobqe  B.  Paimeb,  New  York 
city.  "Technique  of  Taking  Piaster  Im- 
pressions for  Orthodontia." 

lu  taking  an  impression  care  should 
be  exercised  to  select  a  sufficiently  large 
tray,  one  that  will  allow  at  least  one- 
eighth  inch  of  plaster  over  the  buccal 
surfaces  of  the  molars.  Those  known  as 
the  Angle  trays  are  best  suited,  as  they 
are  much  higher  than  the  ordinary  tray, 
and  can  be  bent  to  conform  to  the  case 
in  hand. 

The  teeth  should  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  and  the  membrane  freed  from 
mucus  by  wiping  them  with  cotton. 
French's  impression  plaster  is  dusted 
into  water  heated  to  93°  F.  and  allowed 
to  settle,  when  the  surplus  water  should 
be  poured  off  to  get  rid  of  all  hard  parti- 
cles. Do  not  stir  or  use  anything  to 
hasten  the  setting. 

For  the  upper  impression,  the  plaster 
should  be  placed  in  the  tray,  flush  with 
the  rim,  leaving  the  vault  of  the  tray  free 
from  plaster,  while  the  greatest  amount 
is  in  the  anterior  portion,  extending  over 
the  edge  on  to  tne  handle.  Place  the 
tray  in  the  mouth,  have  the  patient  close 
the  teeth  sufficiently  to  steady  the  tray, 
and  bring  the  plaster  in  contact  with  the 
occlusal  surface  of  the  teeth.  Raise  the 
lip  and  by  means  of  the  index  finger  carry 
tiie  plaster  that  extends  over  the  rim  on 
the  handle  of  the  tray  high  up  and  back< 
ward  over  the  buccal  surfaces  of  the 
molars. 

The  tray  is  now  forced  up  evenly  until 
all  points  touch.  The  teeth  will  displace 


enough  plaster  to  flow  over  the  vault, 
and  thus  give  a  perf^t  impression  of 
that  part.  The  whole  mass  is  steadily 
supported  with  the  index  finger  until  it 
becomes  thoroughly  set;  the  harder  it 
gets  the  more  perfect  will  be  result 
The  tray  is  now  taken  away,  leaving  the 
impression  in  the  mouth.  All  small 
loose  pieces  should  be  taken  out  with  lib- 
eral pieces  of  cotton  held  in  the  foil- 
carrier.  Grooves  are  then  cut  parallel 
with  the  canines,  but  not  quite  throng 
Prize  and  dislodge  the  front  portion  with 
the  point  of  a  Imife,  and  then  with  the 
thumb  and  finger  dislodge  the  lateral 
portions.  This  leaves  the  large  piece 
covering  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  which 
may  now  be  easily  removed.  All  pieces 
as  they  are  removed  from  the  mouth 
should  be  carefully  placed  on  a  desn 
piece  of  blotting  paper — a  great  maov 
pieces  do  no  harm,  provided  all  are  saved. 
After  it  is  thoroughly  dry,  the  smaller 
pieces  are  put  together  with  celluloid  ce- 
ment or  liquid  collodion,  the  larger  with 
wax,  and  if  this  be  skilfully  done,  the 
line  of  union  is  hardly  noti<%able. 

In  a  like  manner  the  lower  impression 
is  taken,  being  careful  to  observe  the  es- 
sentia] points  above  mentioned,  especiallr 
that  of  carrying  the  plaster — which  has 
been  built  up  and  outside  of  the  rim  od 
the  handle  of  the  tray — ^well  down  be- 
tween the  cheek  and  teeth  before  forcing 
the  tray  home.  When  the  plaster  has 
sufficiently  hardened,  remove  the  tr^ 
and  wipe  out  all  small  pieces  of  plaster 
with  absorbent  cotton.  Coat  with  vase- 
lin  a  piece  of  gauze  about  one  inch  square 
and  place  it  on  the  impression  lingual 
to  the  incisors,  and  introduce  new  plaster 
to  form  an  index  of  this  surface.  When 
hard,  remove  this  index,  and  use  it  as  a 
key  when  assembling  the  impr^i<Hi. 

Dr.  N.  A.  Stanley,  New  Bedford, 
Mass.  'The  Use  of  the  Matrix." 

In  demonstrating  the  use  of  this  very 
simple  matrix  which  I  have  used  for 
many  years,  let  me  say  there  is  notliiiig 
very  new  or  original  about  it.  In  corono- 
approximal  fillings,  where  the  adjacent 
teeth  are  in  position,  it  is  invalut^le  in 
my  hands.    A  piece  of  matrix  metal, 
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say  German  silver  No.  36  or  40  gage,  is 
cut  BufBciently  long  that  vhen  it  is 
placed  between  the  bicuspids,  for  in- 
stance, the  ends  can  be  prised  and  bur- 
nished to  the  labial  and  lingual  surfaces 
of  the  teeth,  to  form  what  might  be 
termed  a  h^f-ring.  Two  small  holes 
made  with  a  plate  punch  in  opposite 
comers  enable  you  to  use  the  matrix 
around  the  neck  of  the  teeth,  which  aids 
the  operator  in  the  adjustment  by  ■ 
holding  it  in  place.  Insert  a  little  wedge 
opposite  the  cervical  margin  of  the  cav- 
ity. This  holds  the  thin  sheet  of  metal 
in  close  contact  with  the  tooth  to  be 
filled,  and  will  admit  little  or  no  sur- 
plus in  finishing  off.  Burnish  the  ma- 
trix against  the  adjacent  tooth  from  the 
cavity  side.  Warm  a  *'gob'*  of  gutta- 
percha base-plate  and  stick  it  on  to  the 


buccal  surfaces  of  the  teeth,  molding  it 
into  position  with  the  thumb  and  finger. 
Do  the  same  on  the  lingual  Buifaces  of 
the  teeth.  This  holds  the  matrix  in  con- 
tact with  the  tooth,  thus  giving  a  cavity 
with  four  walls,  against  which  the  filling 
is  built.  Of  course  this  is  all  done  after 
the  dam  is  in  place.  If  the  sides  of  the 
teeth  are  coated  with  a  solution  of  resin 
or  sandarac,  the  base-plate  will  stick  aU 
the  better. 

With  the  cavity  prepared  and  the  ma- 
trix adjusted,  I  consider  the  operation 
half  done.  I  now  fill  the  cavity  from  one- 
half  to  two-thirds  with  soft  gold  foil,  and 
finish  it  with  cohesive  gold.  The  mallet- 
ing  and  wedging  of  the  foil  will  afford 
all  the  separation  required,  and  will 
leave  a  nice  contour  which  will  knuckle 
against  the  adjoining  tooth. 


MABSAOHus^rrrs  dbntajo  society. 


Forty-third  Annnal  Meeting. 


The  forty-third  annual  meeting  of  the 
Massachusetts  Dental  Society  was  held 
in  Mechanics  Hall,  Huntington  ave., 
Boston,  We^wsday,  Thursday,  and  Fri- 
day, June  5,  6,  and  7, 1907. 


FiEST  Day — Afternoon  Session. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  2 
o'clock,  Wednesday  afternoon,  by  the 
president,  Dr.  Murdoch  C.  Smith,  Lynn. 

The  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last 
annual  meeting  was  upon  motion  dis- 
pensed viUi,  t^  having  been  published 
in  the  printed  Transactiona. 


Offigebs  ELECTSn. 

The  secretary.  Dr.  C.  W.  Bodgers, 
then  read  the  report  of  the  Council  to  the 
effect  that  the  following  members  had 

VOL.  zuz. — 88 


been  elected  as  officers  of  the  society  for 
the  ensuing  year: 

President — Gieorge  E.  Savage,  Worcester. 
First  Vice-president — Ned  A.  Stanley,  New 
Bedford. 

Second  Vice-president — Cornelius  S.  Hurl- 
burt,  Jr.,  Springfield. 

Becretary — Chas.  W.  Rodgers,  Dorchester. 

Assistant  Bevretaryt — Robert  WhitehiU, 
Cambridge. 

Treasurer — Joseph  T.  Paul,  Boston. 

Editor — Oarl  R.  Lindstrom,  Boston. 

The  amendments  to  the  constitution 
and  by-laws,  as  announced  in  the  pro* 
gram,  were  then  taken  up  and  adopted. 

Rbpobt  of  Committbb  'ON  Dental 
Medicine. 

Dr.  6.  B.  Squires,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Dental  Medicine,  pre- 
sented the  following  as  its  report: 

The  committee  felt  that  the  most  important 
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pbaae  of  dental  medicine  at  the  p»sent  time 
was  the  proprietary  question,  and  that  we 
were  lagging  a  little  behind — indeed,  a  great 
way  behind — ^the  medical  profession,  and  in 
fact  behind  the  laity,  and  therefore  that 
something  should  he  done;  and  that  if  the 
committee  called  the  attention  of  this  society 
to  the  general  inactivity  in  the  dental  pro- 
fession in  regard  to  this  matter,  the  society 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  take  some  action 
in  regard  to  it,  so  Uiat  we  could  stand  on  a 
plane  with  the  medical  profession  and  the 
lait7,  and  show  tlutt  we  were  doing  our 
part  toward  the  cheeking  of  this  great  pro- 
prietary evil. 

Your  committee  believe  that  this  society 
should  take  some  action  in  regard  to  the  den- 
tal proprietary  evil.  Fully  sevens-five  per 
cent,  of  the  remedies  advertised  to  the  dental 
profession  are  nostrums,  that  is,  remedies 
whose  formulas  are  either  withheld  from  pub- 
lication or  are  wrongfully  stated.  No  pro- 
fession can  call  itself  learned  that  uses  and 
prescribes  secret  remedies.  We  should  be  as 
particular  to  keep  unethical  remedies  out  of 
our  exhibits  as  we  are  to  keep  unethical 
practitioners  out  of  our  society. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  all  remedial 
and  propbylactio  preparations  allowed  apace 
at  the  Massachusetts  Dental  Society's  exhibits 
must  comply  with  the  following  rules: 

Rule  1.  No  audt  article  shall  be  admitted 
unless  its  active  ingredients  and  tiie  unounts 
of  such  ingredients  in  a  given  quantity  of  the 
article  be  fnmigbed.  The  general  composition 
of  the  vehicle,  its  alcoholic  percentage,  if 
any,  and  ^e  identity  of  other  preservatives, 
if  present,  must  be  furnished. 

Rule  S.  If  the  trade  name  of  an  article  is 
not  sufficiently  deseriptiTe  of  its  chemical 
composition  or  pharmaceutical  character,  a 
deseriptiTe  title  must  be  included. 

That  a  permanent  committee  be  formed 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  enforce  these  rules, 
and  that  all  such  articles  be  ^.pproved  by  said 
committee  before  they  are  granted  space. 

That  an  appropriation  be  made  so  that  the 
committee  may  have  analyzed  for  verification 
any  submitted  formula,  if  for  any  reason  they 
consider  it  expedient  to  do  so. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

^  G.  B.  Squxbbs,  Chairman, 
Ohablks  W.  Sodoebs, 
Oeobqk  H.  Wbioht, 

Oonunittee. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Bush,  Worcester,  moved 
that  the  Massachusetts  Dental  Society 
adopt  the  report  as  read. 


Discussion. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Flanagan,  Springfield.  I 
am  somewhat  in  accord  with  Dr.  Squires, 
although  I  wish  to  question  one  state- 
ment he  has  made.  He  has  said  that 
we  are  far  behind  the  medical  profession. 
I  would  ask  for  some  information. 
Boston  is  a  large,  lightened  city,  aod 
I  would  ask  Dr.  Squires  if  at  the  meet- 
ing last  year,  in  the  city  of  Boston, 
of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
which  is  the  representative  body  of  the 
medical  profession,  they  did  not  allow 
the  very  same  thin^  in  their  eihibit 
that  are  criticized  here  at  the  present 
time — and  if  the  medical  profession^ 
as  a  profession,  is  not  as  badly  off  in  thia 
respect  as  we  are  as  a  profession?  The 
statement  is  made  that,  as  a  profession, 
we  are  behind  the  medical  profession  in 
regard  to  quackery  and  nostrnms.  1 
question  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
good  of  the  profession  of  dentistry.  I 
am  in  accord  with  what  Dr.  Squires  is 
trying  to  do,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  for 
the  best  progress  and  best  for  the  futore 
reputation  of  dentistry  to  make  the  state- 
ment that  we  are  behind  the  medical 
profession  as  regards  quackery  and  nos- 
trums in  general. 

I  can  and  will  refer  to  the  varioos 
editorials  in  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  the  members  of 
which  society  have  complained  bitterly  of 
the  lack  of  true  ethical  principles  gov- 
erning many  practitioners  of  medicine, 
and  of  the  large  amount  of  advertising 
which  was  anything  but  ethical  accepted 
by  many  medical  journals.  I  wish 
emphatically  to  call  Dr.  Squires'  atten- 
tion to  this  one  great  fact:  The  Jour- 
nal of  the  American  Medical  Association 
is  only  one  of  many  periodicals  represent- 
ing medicine,  and  when  he  speaks  of  the 
advertising  of  nostrums  by  certain  dental 
journals  be  should  at  least  be  &ir 
enough  to  state  that  there  are  more  than 
a  score  of  medical  journals — accepted 
journals  of  standing — which  advertiw 
freely  that  which  he  condemns  in  den- 
tistry. This  seems  to  be  Dr.  Squires' 
n>ecialty,  and  I,  as  a  member  of  tiie 
dental  profession,  would  like  to  know  if 
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truthfully  and  honestly  it  can  be  said 
that  we  are  one  bit  worse  off  than  the 
medical  profession.  I  have  always 
thought  that  medicine  had  never  been 

f ranted  a  license  to  throw  stones  agunst 
entistry  for  the  shortcomings  that  Dr. 
Squires  speaks  of. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Mbriam,  Salem.  This  is  of 
course  a  very  interesting  question.  It 
represents  a  movement  begun  some  years 
ago,  which  has  gradually  reached  the  sur- 
face like  the  battle  of  the  elemrats  on  the 
lake;  as  the  high  wind  striking  the  water 
causes  the  manifestations  on  its  surface, 
BO  we  see  this  idea  of  public  intelligence 
governing  everything  that  enters  into 
fife — we  see  it  in  Washington ;  in  the  va- 
rious health  reports  of  every  state,  in  the 
chemical  investigations  of  the  purity  of 
milk;  and  all  over  the  country.  It  is  seen 
all  through  mechanics,  all  through  liter- 
ature, not  confined  to  America  but  ex- 
tending the  world  over. 

Of  course  the  first  thought  of  a  man 
before  he  puts  money  into  a  venture  is 
what  will  be  his  title  to  it  after  he 
invests  his  money  in  it ;  he  must  see  him- 
self safe  before  he  puts  money  into  it. 
Therefore  he  says,  first.  This  must  be  my 
own.  Then  of  course  you  will  see  that 
with  the  money  feature  entering  into  the 
manufacture  of  drugs,  those  who  are  fi- 
nancially interested  naturally  enter  these 
enterprises  with  the  commercial  spirit — 
with  the  desire  to  put  their  hands  over 
a  thing  and  say.  This  is  mine.  Now,  the 
greater  part  of  the  country's  invested 
wealth  is  behind  these  things.  Money 
controls  investigators.  Money  controU 
the  journals — and  they  send  out  most 
excellent  literature.  But  where  are  we? 
What  has  dentistiy  done  meanwhile? 
What  journal  reflects  the  professional 
feding  common  to  every  professi(m? 
Where  do  we  find  it?  What  dental 
student  is  trained  in  the  schools  to  make 
various  antiseptic  washes?  What  school 
does  it?  Are  there  a  dozen  physicians 
who  can  write  the  prescription  for  a  de- 
tergent mouth- wash  ?  How  many  dental 
professors  are  able  to  write  the  formula 
for  a  simple  detergent  wash  ?  How  many 
can  write  one  for  a  simple  tooth-powder? 
We  all  know  that  some  of  the  proprietary 


preparations  are  wonderful  preparations, 
and  they  harm  our  profession,  in  that 
when  a  man  begins  to  buy  a  good  tiling, 
and  knows  he  can  get  it  at  any  time,  he 
begins  to  lose  interest  in  the  subject  of 
its  composition  and  pharmacology — that 
is  why  we  have  such  a  narrow  view  of 
dentistry.  But  is  that  the  intelligent 
way  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  mese 
preparations?  I  remember,  when  some 
years  ago  I  was  an  instructor  at  Harvard 
Dental  School,  I  saw  a  tooth  one  aftei^ 
noon  turned  a  beautiful  green — ^beantifol 
as  a  specimen  of  green,  biit  in  a  patient's 
mouth  a  most  horrible  sight.  That  was 
done  with  a  proprietary  article  bought 
from  some  dental  depot.  It  was  not  the 
work  of  one  man*  it  was  put  out  by  a 
company,  of  which  a  prominent  dentist 
was  the  president 

I  have  no  doubt  that  you  wiU  find  sim- 
ilar blunders  in  ihe  medical  profession, 
perhaps,  but  I  think  we  should  have  the 
means  for  correcting  the  defect  in  our 
own.  It  can  be  done  through  the  board 
of  registration  by  enlarging  the  examin- 
ation, and  in  the  schools  by  insisting  that 
the  requirements  in  materia  medica  shall 
be  up  to  the  proper  standard.  Lots  of 
us  have  patients  who  think  that  the  den- 
tist only  fills  and  extracts  teeth.  Many 
of  them  think  that  the  dentist  does  not 
have  the  care  of  the  functions  of  the 
body,  and  they  will  continue  to  think  so 
until  we  demonstrate  that  dentistry  ia 
taking  its  place  among  the  healing  arts ; 
that  the  ftmction  of  dentistry  is  phyeio- 
logicftl  and  hygienic,  and  that  while  fill- 
ing teeth  is  a  part  of  it — indeed,  a  very 
great  part  of  it — it  is  not  all  of  it,  by 
any  means. 

Dr.  P.  K.  Browne,  East  Milton.  I 
think  that  the  Massachusetts  Dental  So- 
ciety should  have  some  advantages  in  it. 
I  have  been  a  member  of  the  society  for 
four  years,  and  there  have  been  a  great 
many  laws  passed  here  that  do  not  seem 
to  give  the  members  as  much  freedom  as 
the  practicing  dentist  enjoys  who  is  not 
a  member,  and  I  think  these  little  matters 
are  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  With 
the  many  restrictions  placed  upon  our 
members,  I  think  dentists  are  rully  as 
well  off  who  do  not  belong  to  the  society. 
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and  perhaps  a  little  better.  After  a  den- 
tist has  been  experimenting  and  spend- 
ing money  and  tune  on  any  tooth-powder 
or  preparation,  I  think  he  shonld  have 
the  privilege  of  selling  that,  just  as 
would  any  other  man.  I  do  not  think 
we  ought  to  take  that  privilege  away 
from  him,  and  do  not  believe  we  give 
onr  members  the  opportunities  that  ttiey 
would  have  if  they  did  not  belong  to  the 
society.  I  am  only  one,  but  that  is  my 
idea,  and  if  anyone  here  can  convince  me 
to  the  opposite,  I  am  willing  to  change 
my  views. 

Br.  Squires.  I  am  surprised,  not  to 
say  astounded,  that  Dr.  Flanagan  should 
say  that  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion has  not  done  any  more  than  we  have 
in  regard  to  this  matter.  I  supposed  that 
everyone  knew  that  the  American  Medical 
Association  has  been  working  along  these 
lines  for  over  two  years.  Two  years  ago 
it  formed  a  Council  on  Pharmacy  and 
Chemistry,  composed  of  fourteen  mem- 
bers, and  every  advertisement  of  a 
medicinal  character  before  it  is  given 
space  in  the  journal  of  the  association 
has  to  be  approved  by  that  council. 
Every  exhibit  at  the  meetings  has  to  be 
approved  by  that  council,  and  they  are 
also  now  getting  out  a  book  of  non-official 
remedies,  and  every  article  mentioned 
there  must  be  approved  by  the  council. 
The  council  has  ten  rules  that  must  be 
conformed  to  by  every  exhibitor  at  the 
meetings,  and  by  every  advertiser  in  the 
journal.  The  first  rule  says :  "No  article 
shall  be  admitted  unless  its  active  medi- 
cinal ingredients,  and  the  amounts  of 
such  ingredients  in  a  given  quantity  of 
the  article,  be  furnished  for  publicaticm. 
The  general  composition  of  the  vehicle, 
its  alcoholic  percentage,  if  any,  and  the 
identity  of  other  preservatives,  if  present, 
must  be  furnished."  This  first  rule 
would  throw  out  three-fourths  of  the 
remedial  preparations  that  we  have  ex- 
hibited here.  Dr.  Simmons  told  me  that 
glyco-thymoline  was  not  approved  by  the 
committee,  and  could  not  get  into  the 
exhibit  of  the  Medical  Association,  and 
we  have  many  others.  Of  course  staoB 
ethical  men  use  these  things,  but  the 
American  Medical  Association  will  not 


allow  a  preparation  to  be  exhibited  or 
advertised  in  their  journal  unless  the 
ingredients,  and  the  amount  of  the  in- 
gredients in  a  given  quantity  of  the  pre- 
paration, are  given,  and  I  challenge  vay- 
one  to  prove  otiierwise. 

Here  is  a  letter  that  I  received  from 
the  editor  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation/ournaJ: 

January  25,  1906. 

Dear  Sir, — Replying  to  your  letter  of  the 
22(1  inat.:  All  medicinal  preparaUoiu  must 
be  approved  by  the  Conncil  on  Phannaey  ud 
(^emiBtry  of  the  American  Medical  Amoo- 
•tioa  before  tiiey  can  be  admitted  to  the  id- 
vertiBlng  page*  of  tbe  JovmaL. 

We  ue  oanying  a  few  that  have  not  ytt 
been  approved,  on  account  of  unexpired  eon- 
tracts,  although  I  think  none  that  ban  not 
been  temporarily  approved  by  a  committee 
of  the  council. 

The  council  investigates  each  pi^aiatioB 
'—not  necessarily  making  a  chemical  am^- 
sis,  however — using  their  judgment  if  th^ 
have  the  slightest  suspicion  that  tbe  state- 
ments made  by  tbe  manufacturer  are  not  ear- 
rect. 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  tbe  dentists  an 
taking  up  this  fight  against  nostrums.  I 
have  no  doubt  they  are  being  duped  as  mneli 
as  tbe  medical  men  and  tbe  public  have  beca. 

I  would  very  much  like  to  know  the  remit 
of  your  analysis  of  Sanitol  and  Glyeo-tkj- 
moline.  We  have  not  published  officially  our 
analysis  of  the  latter.  We  are  not  carrying 
the  advertisement  at  the  present  tim^  be- 
cause it  has  not  received  tbe  approval  of  tbe 
Council  on  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry. 

The  same  rules  will  apply  to  the  exhibitors 
at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation that  apply,  to  the  advertiieBMiti 
in  the  Journal. 

We  do  not  make  analyses  for  other  sods- 
ties. 

Veiy  truly  yours, 

Gmaaax  H.  Smxoifs. 

Now,  if  there  were  in  the  e^ibits 
of  the  American  Medical  Associaticn 
any  nostrums  or  any  preparations  thit 
did  not  give  their  ingredients,  and  tiie 
quantity  of  the  ingredients  in  a  given 
amount  of  the  preparation,  I  would  lite 
to  know  about  it  to  report  it  to  the  edi- 
tor. I  think  in  this  way  the  Americtn 
Medical  Association  is  doing  more  for 
the  elevation  of  the  medical  profession 
than  all  of  the  trade  journals  put  to- 
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gether,  and  it  is  lifting  the  pTofeesion 
to  a  higher  and  higher  plane  eveiy  year, 
sanctioning  only  ethical  preparations. 
Considering  that  the  trade  dental  jour- 
nals are  not  taking  up  this  fight,  we  must 
work  through  our  society.  I  want  this 
society  to  stand  on  the  same  plane  with 
the  American  Uedical  Association,  and 
say  that  we  demand  as  much  as  t^y  do. 

One  of  the  gentlem^  spoke  of  restric- 
tions. Does  he  not  believe  in  checking 
this  evU?  Does  he  believe  in  using 
ethical  preparations,  or  does  he  believe 
in  using  nostrums  which  are  secret  rem- 
edies? When  we  use  the  latter  we  are 
no  better  than  the  laity,  and  are  prescrib- 
ing in  the  dark.  Did  Squibb  when  he 
di«»vered  a  method  of  separating  cocain 
from  the  coca  leaves,  keep  it  a  secret? 
No,  he  gave  it  to  the  profession.  This 
firm  make  no  secret  or  trade-name 
goods;  everything  is  open  and  above- 
board.  Their  capital  is  their  name  and 
the  r^utation  they  have  earned  for  mak- 
ing h^h  grade  pharmaceutical  prepara- 
tions. If  any  dentist  has  a  tooth-powder 
— anything  that  is  worth  considering — 
the  exact  formula  should  be  given,  and  I 
contend  that  we  are  not  professional 
when  we  use  these  secret  preimiations. 

Dr.  I^NAOAN.  Dr.  Squires  has  mis- 
understood me.  I  said  that  I  was  in  ac- 
cord with  what  Dr,  Squires  was  trying 
to  do;  but  I  made  the  statement,  and  I 
now  repeat  it,  that  I  went  carefully  over 
the  exhibit  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation last  year  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  comparing  Uieir  idea  of  a  me<£cal  ex- 
hibit with  that  of  the  dental  exhibit.  Dr. 
Squires  has  not  a  more  hearty  worker 
on  the  question  of  nostrums  than  I  am, 
but  I  do  not  like  to  hear  people  con- 
tinually harp  on  the  idea  that  dentistry 
is  going  to  the  dogs  and  that  medicine 
is  m  ^e  seventh  heaven  of  perfection, 
because  it  is  not  true. 

Dr.  Squires  happened  to  be  present 
when  I  read  an  article  on  the  same  sub- 
ject at  a  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 
District  Dental  Society  held  last  winter 
in  Boston,  and  if  I  did  not  state  the 
truth,  it  was  his  duty  to  condemn  my 
statement.  I  am  in  accord  with  what  he 
is  trying  to  accomplish ;  I  shall  vote  for 


it  and  work  for  it,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
is  for  the  best  interest  of  our  profession 
for  any  of  its  members  to  be  continually 
making  statements,  involving  an  invid- 
ious comparison  between  the  medical  and 
dental  professions,  that  t^e  facts  do  not 
bear  out.  There  are  men  in  the  medical 
profession,  bts  of  them,  who  use  un- 
ethical preparations— that  we  do  know: 
and  I  again  make  the  statement  that 
some  of  the  so-called  nostrums — things 
that  we  are  led  to  believe  are  nos- 
trums— were  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  in 
Boston  last  year.  They  were  there,  and 
Dr.  Squires  saw  them.  I  simply  want 
a  fair  statement  of  the  truth  when  we 
compare  dentistry  with  medicine. 

Dr.  Mebiah.  I  do  not  think  that  den- 
tistry is  yet  in  position  to  be  absolutely 
exclusive  regarding  these  preparations. 
Questions  relating  to  the  various  mate- 
rials and  directions  for  making  pharma- 
ceutical preparations  are  published  in  the 
pharmaceutical  journals  and  in  the  med- 
ical journals — ^information  relating  to 
materials  entering  into  practice — ^but  so 
far  as  I  know,  matters  of  this  character 
are  not  printed  in  any  ^ntal  journal  as 
they  are  printed  in  the  medical  and  phar- 
maceutical ones.  This  work  is  now  be- 
fore ns,  and  not  behind  us.  We  have  men 
in  the  dental  schools  who  cannot  com- 
pound a  tooth-powder;  that  is  a  con- 
dition to  be  overcome.  In  regard  to  the 
question  of  discovering  wonderful  tooth- 
powders,  and  similar  preparations,  these 
things  appear  very  simple  to  those  who 
know  about  them,  and  as  long  as  we 
consider  these  things  wonderful  ^t  are 
simple,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  esc^te 
the  charge  of  ignorance. 

Dr.  Squires.  Dr.  Flanagan  says  nos- 
trums were  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Medical  Association: 
Probably  his  idea  of  nostrums  and  mine 
may  not  agree,  but  I  would  like  him  to 
mention  any  particular  one. 

Dr.  Flakaoan.  Pardon  me;  I  said 
preparations  that  were  considered  nos- 
trums by  some — that  we  are  led  to  believe 
are  nostrums. 

Dr.  Squires.  They  are  not  noetmma 
if  their  formulas  are  submitted  and  the 
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Quantity  of  their  ingredients;  if  this  be 
done,  of  course  they  are  allowed  to  ex- 
hibit them.  And  we  will  be  willing  to  do 
the  same  thing.  Let  them  give  the 
quantities  of  their  ingredients;  we  do 
not  ask  for  the  technique  of  manufacture, 
but,  as  the  American  Medical  Association 
does,  let  its  require  that  they  give  the 
active  ingredients  and  the  quantities, 
and  I  maintain  that  there  is  not  one 
preparation  seen  on  the  exhibition  floor 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  that 
does  not  do  that.  We  have  many  that 
could  not  be  exhibited  at  the  American 
Medical  Association's  exhibit. 

Dr.  Bajr^s  motion  to  adopt  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Dental  Medicine 
was  then  carried. 

The  President  announced  that  he 
would  leave  the  appointing  of  the  com- 
mittee to  carry  out  the  recommendations 
in  the  report  to  the  incoming  president. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  the 
reading  of  the  President's  address.  Dr. 
G.  E.  Savage,  first  vice-president  was 
called  to  the  chair,  and  Dr.  M.  C.  Suitr 
read  his  annual  address. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  the 
reading  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  G.  B.  Squires, 
Somerville,  entitled,  'Cental  Medicine." 

After  the  ensuing  discussion  the  ses- 
sion adjourned. 


Evening  Session. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the 
president.  Dr.  Smith,  at  8.30  o^cIock 
Wednesday  evening. 

The  iirst  order  of  business  was  the 
reading  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Fehhis, 
on  "Antiseptic  Treatment  of  Pathologi- 
cal Conditions  of  the  Oral  Mucous  Mem- 
brane." 

[This  paper  is  printed  in  full  at  page 
1132  of  the  present  issue  of  the  Coshos.] 

Discussion. 

Dr.  Eugene  H.  Smith,  Boston.  I 
would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Ferris  if  he  con- 
siders aU.  cases  of  pyorrhea  to  be  curable. 
I  have  always  felt  that  in  many  cases 
there  is  a  systemic  condition  underlying 


the  disease  that  works  against  a  cure  even 
if  the  instrumentation  treatment  be  car- 
ried out  as  thoroughly  as  may  be  pos- 
sible. 

Dr.  N.  A.  Staulbt,  New  Bedford. 
A  year  and  a  half  ago  or  more  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  spading  an  evening  with 
Dr.  Ferris  in  his  office,  and  he  very 
kindly  showed  me  his  method  of  treat- 
ment and  his  set  of  instruments.  For  a 
long  time  I  have  been  very  much  inter- 
ested in  everything  promising  to  be  of  as- 
sistance in  the  treatment  of  pyorrhea. 
Anything  that  would  help  us  in  tiie 
matter  I  think  we  should  consider  veiy 
carefully.  I  have  followed  Dr.  D.  D. 
Smith's  treatment.  I  have  a  set  of  in- 
struments, a  part  of  the  set  designed  by 
Dr.  Ferris,  and  I  have  found  them  ex- 
tremely useful  in  the  treatment  of  pyoi^ 
rhea.  They  are  not  unlike  the  instm- 
ments  designed  by  Dr.  Smith — perhaps 
a  little  different  in  shape,  but  they  have 
the  thin  blade  and  the  drag-file  surface, 
and  in  my  hands  they  are  most  useful  in 
the  scaling  of  teeth.  I  am  treating  a 
great  many  patients  for  pyorrhea,  and 
while  I  cannot  say  that  there  is  any 
cure  for  the  disease,  I  do  think  that  I 
am  holding  it  in  check;  but  in  many 
cases  that  is  about  all  I  can  do.  In 
some  cases,  where  it  is  noticed  in  its  in- 
cipient stfi^e,  I  think  I  cure — that  is, 
prevent  further  development — ^where  per- 
haps only  one  or  two  teeth  have  be- 
come affected,  by  having  patiwts  come 
to  my  office  for  treatment  whenever  I 
send  for  them.  That  is  the  way  I  handle 
my  cases.  I  keep  a  list  of  these  patients 
and  have  it  understood  that  they  are  to 
come  for  treatment  whenever  I  send  for 
them,  and  they  are  only  too  glad  to  be 
relieved  of  the  responsibility.  My  secre- 
tary makes  the  appointment  when  it  is  ' 
time  for  them  to  come— once  a  montfa. 
or  once  in  two,  three,  or  six  months,  as 
the  case  may  be.  Any  man  who  treats 
pyorrhea  should  have  control  of  his  pa- 
tients or  he  cannot  expect  good  results. 
Thorough  instrumentation  is  of  course 
the  secret  of  any  success  in  the  treat- 
ment. I  have  been  using  the  compressed- 
air  spray  for  the  past  two  years,  and  I 
find  it  to  be  a  very  valuable  adjunct  in 
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connection  with  this  treatment.  Br. 
Chas.  Tozier  of  Boston  was  tiie  first  in 
my  knowledge  to  prescribe  this  treatment 
and  I  have  found  it  to  be  a  most  excellent 
thing.  First  carefully  scale  the  teeth  as 
thoroughly  as  is  possible,  and  then  pol- 
ish them  with  the  porte-poIisher.  I  have 
a  number  of  these  polishers — those  de- 
signed by  Dr.  Smith  to  hold  small 
orange-wood  points ;  also  a  very  excellent 
one  designed  to  carry  a  shoe-peg,  and 
made,  I  think,  by  Dr.  H.  B.  Harrell  of 
Texas.  Of  course  in  polishing  under  the 
gum  a  thin  wedge  point  must  be  used. 
I  have  been  trying  for  some  time  to 
find  something  that  would  thoroughly 
polish  approximal  surfaces.  There  is  a 
specially  prepared  silk  for  this  purpose, 
but  it  wears  out  very  quickly.  I  have 
been  using  thin  celluloid  strips  made 
from  the  films  used  in  taking  instanta- 
neous photographs.  I  cut  them  into  nar- 
row strips;  in  many  cases  I  find  them 
most  serviceable.  Although  the  strip 
does  not  carry  the  pumice  as  readily  as 
the  sill^  it  is  especidly  good  in  polishing 
the  interstitial  spaces,  and  it  wears  an 
indefinite  time.  Those  interested  in  this 
line  of  treatment  might  find  it  worth 
while  to  try  these  strips. 

I  have  been  surprised  at  the  beneficial 
results  obtained  by  this  systematic  scal- 
ing and  polishing  of  the  teeth.  The 
gums  respond  very  quickly  to  the  treat- 
ment ;  they  become  less  congested,  much 
firmer,  and  assume  the  more  natural 
pink  color.  I  have  gradually  adopted 
this  form  of  treatment  and  am  now  a 
firm  believer  in  it.  The  more  you  prac- 
tice it  and  the  more  expert  yon  become 
with  it,  the  more  beneficial  will  be  the 
results.  I  have  enjoyed  very  much  lis- 
tening to  the  paper,  and  I  think  we 
should  all  make  a  thorough  trial  of  the 
instruments  Dr.  Ferris  has  presented. 

Dr.  G,  F.  Eames,  B(»ton.  I  was  very 
much  interested  in  the  very  admirable 
paper  which  Dr.  Ferris  presented,  and 
especially  in  his  experiments  with  collaps- 
ible tubes  or  syringes.  About  fifteen 
years  ago  I  had  some  syringe  points 
fitted  to  collapsible  tubes  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  something  that  could  be 
placed  by  the  patient,  as  well  as  by  the 


operator,  between  the  teeth,  and  that 
would  remain  there  overnight  or  longer, 
and  render  that  portion  of  the  mouth  as 
nearly  aseptic  as  possible,  in  order  to 
thus  prevent  decay.  I  abandoned  the 
idea,  or  at  least  did  not  pursue  it  any 
farther,  because,  the  point  to  be  carried 
between  the  teeth  being  small  and  the 
ointment  of  such  a  consistence  as  to  re- 
main in  place  for  the  required  time,  it 
required  considerable  pressure  to  force 
it  into  the  spaces,  often  causing  the 
tube  to  burst  under  pressure.  About 
five  years  ago,  in  my  experiments  in  the 
treatment  of  so-called  pyorrhea,  I  de- 
vised what  I  called  an  ointment  syr- 
inge, in  which  to  carry  an  ointment,  or 
any  plastic  preparation,  to  be  forced  to 
the  bottom  of  a  pyorrheal  pocket.  The 
syringe  was  supplied  with  a  screw  with 
which  the  ointment  was  forced  into  the 
pockets,  and  as  it  required  considerable 
force,  according  to  the  consistence  of  the 
ointment  usec^  several  of  the  points 
burst  on  account  of  the  pressure  which 
had  to  be  applied  to  drive  the  material 
out  of  the  tube.  I  had  a  nimiber  of  these 
sjrringes  made,  and  several  New  York 
men  used  them,  but  I  do  not  make  very 
extensive  use  of  them  at  the  present  time. 
In  very  large  pockets,  however,  I  admit 
that  such  an  i^utmment  can  be  used  very 
suocessfully. 

I  have  1>een  interested  for  a  long  while 
in  the  shapes  of  instruments  for  this 
work,  and  have  devised  a  few;  perhaps 
some  of  you  remember  those  that  I  pre- 
sented several  years  ago  at  the  New  York 
Institute  of  Stomatology,  and  also  before 
the  Massu^nsetts  Dental  Society,  in  the 
form  of  a  clinic.  The  surfaces  of  these 
instruments  cover  a  large  area  of  the 
root,  and  their  shape  being  like  that  of 
the  drag  file,  they  will  catch  a  good  many 
minute  particles  that  would  not  other- 
wise be  touched. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Kellst,  Portland,  Me. 
I  was  very  much  interested  to  ob- 
serve, while  in  New  York  recently,  how 
much  prophylaxis  is  practiced  there.  In 
fact  it  is  being  practiced  very  generally, 
and  I  think  that  any  dentist  without  the 
compressed-air  outfit  and  not  using  these 
sprays  will  find  that  he  is  very  much  be- 
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hind  in  his  methods.  We  are  doing 
something  to  prevent  decay ;  we  are  doing 
a  great  deal  to  stop  the  terrible  ravages 
of  pyorrhea^  and  in  many  cases  I  believe 
Tre  are  curing  this  disease. 

I  have  in  my  practice  the  case  of  a 
man  who  for  years  had  been  having 
his  teeth  cleaned  once  a  year,  but  who 
notwithstanding   this   precaution  was 

f adually  losing  them  through  pyorrhea, 
placed  him  under  a  prophylactic  treat- 
ment, and  after  one  year  that  man  has 
today  a  good  mouth— not  a  "mouth 
beautiful/*  but  in  a  far  better  condition 
than  the  average  mouth  that  is  free  from 
pyorrhea.. 

My  method  of  handling  these  cas^  is 
very  much  the  same  as  that  described 
by  Dr.  Stanley.  I  keep  a  list  of  all  the 
patients  receiving  this  prophylactic  treat- 
ment, and  they  are  sent  for  at  the  time 
I  wish  to  see  them,  usually  once  a  month. 
They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tion of  deciding  when  the  work  shall 
be  done ;  they  put  themselves  into 
my  hands,  and  I  control  the  cases  en- 
tirely. 

I  understand  that  Dr.  D.  D.  Smith 
of  Philadelphia  says  that  he  can  prevent 
by  means  of  this  treatment  ninety  per 
cent,  of  the  caries  that  would  otherwise 
occur.  While  such  may  be  the  claim  of 
an  enthusiast,  yet  supposing  that  we  pre- 
vent only  forty  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  it 
would  certainly  be  far  better  than  to 
wait  for  cavitira  to  appear  and  then 
to  patch  the  teeth  up.  I  am  confident 
that  we  can  prevent  a  great  deal  of  caries 
and  that  we  can  cure  more  cases  of  pyor- 
rhea in  this  way  than  by  any  other  treat- 
ment known  to  me.  I  think,  all  dentists 
meet  with  cases  of  pyorrhea  which  they 
feel  they  could  have  prevented  had 
they  seen  them  several  years  previ- 
ously. But  if  we  expect  to  accomplish 
any  beneficial  results  with  these  cases 
we  must  keep  at  them  continually,  and 
we  must  polish,  polish,  and  polish — ^that 
is  the  secret  of  success  in  this  work. 

Dr.  Eahbs.  The  question  of  the  core 
of  pyorrhea,  it  seems  to  me,  hinges  on 
the  degree  of  advancement  of  the  dis- 
ease. When  the  statement  is  made  that 
a  cure  has  been  efFected,  let  it  be  known 


clinically  just  how  far  advanced  the  case 
was,  and  tiien  we  may  come  to  some  def- 
inite conclusion  as  to  the  prognosis  in 
a  nven  case. 

Dr.  Staxlkt.  The  more  work  you  do 
altmg  the  line  of  prophylactic  treatment 
the  greater  degree  of  efficiency  you  ac- 
quire in  combating  this  disease.  I  have 
cases  of  children  whose  parents  had  pyor- 
rhea, and  there  has  been  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  disease  would  sooner  or 
later  assert  itself  in  tlw  mouths  of  torn 
of  the  children.  In  two  very  marind 
cases  where  tiie  evil  tendency  was  be- 
ginning to  make  itself  felt,  prophylaxis 
at  regular  intervals  was  practiced,  and 
it  is  now  keeping  those  mouths  in  t 
healthy,  comfortable  condition.  I  beliere 
this  syst^atic  polishing  of  the  teetb  and 
treatment  of  the  gams — giving  than 
strength  and  health — ^is  producing  a  con- 
dition in  which  teeth  will  become  less 
prone  to  the  ravages  of  decay.  I  beliere 
this  is  one  of  the  coming  methods  in 
dentistry,  and  that  proph^axis  is  going 
to  take  a  prominent  place  in  our  prac- 
tices, and  eventually  everybody  will  nave 
to  be  able  to  employ  it  intelligently. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Mebiam,  Salem.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  can  differentiate  these 
cases  in  many  ways.  First,  that  condi- 
tion characterized  by  resorption  of  tbe 
alveolus  as  it  occurs  in  people  as  they 
grow  older,  and  which  may  be  accom- 
panied by  pyorrhea  or  not.  This  senile 
alveolar  atrophy  occurs  at  a  little  eariier 
age  in  women  than  in  men.  I  think  that 
in  this  connection  we  have  to  consider 
those  cases  in  which  the  molar  teeth  have 
been  extracted,  especially  the  first  molan, 
causing  the  six  anterior  teeth — ^which  in 
women  will  keep  their  places  up  to  abont 
the  age  of  forty  years — to  separate. 
That  is  a  condition  that,  as  far  ss  1 
know,  I  have  not  noted  in  men  before 
the  ages  of  fifty,  fifty-five,  and  sometimes 
sixty  years.  Then  I  think  the  chronic 
cases,  or  the  resulto  following  chroaiie 
cases,  should  be  considered  separately. 

Then,  again,  I  think  ve  should  allude 
to  the  part  that  nature  playa  in  improv- 
ing the  conditions  of  the  mouth  after  a 
prophylactic  operation.  It  seems  to  me 
that  after  such  an  operation  we  find  a 
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greater  dc^gree  of  cleaalineas  than  the 
amount  of  work  we  hare  Aodb  wonld 
seem  to  account  for. 

Speakmg  of  instmments,  I  think  there 
waB  one  advantage  in  the  Biggs  instm- 
mente,  which  are  now  entirely  out  of 
use,  and  should  be  out  of  use,  and  that 
was  their  ditect  jmgles;  so  that  the  per- 
son  working  with  one  of  them  could 
cany  in  his  mind  exactly  where  the  point 
of  that  instrument  ires  working,  even 
though  it  was  out  of  sight.  Of  course 
some  of  the  instruments  shown  tonight 
possess  this  feature,  but  I  think  I  have 
worked  with  greater  satisfaction,  as  a 
rule,  with  those  whose  points  have  been 
at  a  given  exact  angle  than  I  have  with 
curved  instruments.  Th<»e  which  I 
use  today  have  considerably  smaller 
blades,  and  the  contrast  is  almost  humor- 
ous when  compared  with  some  of  the 
larger  instruments  that  still  remain  in 
my  case. 

There  is  a  method  of  forming  instm- 
mente  to  the  proper  shape  for  any  use  in 
cleaning  the  teeth,  and  that  is  to  use  a 
great  many  very  small  broken-back  hoes 
and  hatchets,  preferably  the  small  hoe, 
and  in  that  way  can  get  the  advan- 
tage of  the  direct  angles,  and  they  can 
be  carried  to  any  point  of  the  root  with 
accuracy,  thus  rendering  very  easy  the 
operation  for  the  removal  of  calculi.  I 
take  one  of  these  hoes,  and  grasping  the 
blade  in  a  small  pair  of  pliers,  hold  it 
over  the  flame,  heat  it,  and  then  bend  the 
shank,  keeping  the  blade  in  the  pliers,  to 
any  desired  curve.  The  instruments  are 
then  allowed  to  cool  in  the  air,  thus  ren- 
dering them  of  the  proper  degree  of  hard- 
ness. 

Some  years  ago  a  lady  of,  I  should  say, 
about  sixty  or  sixty-flve  years  of  age, 
came  to  me,  and  said,  hear,  doctor, 
that  your  patients  do  not  lose  their 
teeth,  and  I  want  you  to  take  care  of 
mine."  I  thought  tiien  that  she  was  ex- 
pressing the  views  of  very  liberal  minds, 
as  you  can  imagine,  but  she  has  been  a 
very  willing  patient,  and  I  am  very  glad 
to  say  that  in  the  course  of  three  or  four 
years  her  teeth  have  been  entirely  cured 
of  pyorrhea  by  means  of  the  probe  and 
caustic  treatment  familiar  to  all. 


Dr.  G.  W.  BoDGEBS,  Boston.  There  is 
one  phase  of  the  paper  that  appeals  very 
much  to  me;  that  is,  the  medkinol  treat- 
ment rather  than  the  mechanical.  It 

seems  to  me  that  the  profession  is  on  the 
verge  of  a  more  serious  consideration  of 
preventive  dentistry;  and  in  this  con- 
nection the  investi^tions  on  the  sulfo- 
cyanates  of  the  sahva  appeal  to  me  di- 
rectly. 

I  attended  the  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Dental  Society  and  there  lis- 
tened to  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Scientific  Besearch,  and  their  report 
proved  to  my  mind  that  sulfocyanate  has 
a  great  influence  in  the  mouth  with  ref- 
erence to  the  prevention  of  decay  and  the 
general  tonic  condition  of  the  oral  mu- 
cous membranes.  That  report  said,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  that  when  the  saliva 
is  deficient  and  when  there  is  a  marked 
predisposition  to  decay,  if  we  administer 
one-fiftieth  of  a  grain  of  sulfocyanate 
once  a  day,  at  bedtime,  for  a  week  or  so, 
we  shall  get  the  saliva  in  a  good  healthy 
condition,  and  under  these  conditions 
there  will  be  little  if  any  decay.  It  seems 
to  me  that  that  is  a  very  important  dis- 
covery and  we  should  all  endeavor  to 
develop  it  farther. 

I  remember  speaking  to  Dr.  B.  B. 
Andrews  some  time  ago  about  using  ma-  • 
teriols  to  prevent  decay,  and  he  told  me 
that  he  hod  been  trying  to  do  something 
with  calcium  lactophosphate,  experiment- 
ing with  it  in  cavities  where  the  pulp 
was  nearly  exposed,  and  said  that  several 
years  ago  he  had  cemented  calcium  lacto- 
phosphate in  a  cavity  having  an  exp(wed 
pulp,  and  that  when  two  or  three  years 
afterward  he  cut  out  tiie  cement  he 
found  a  thick,  hard  layer  of  dentin  over 
the  pulp.  It  seems  to  me  that  these 
points  in  connection  with  the  use  of  po- 
tassium sulfocyanate  and  calcium  lacto- 
phosphate should  be  of  great  use  to  us. 

Dr.  Febbib  (closing  uie  discu8si<m). 
It  has  been  ve^  satisfactory  indeed  to 
me  to  have  the  subject  discussed  so  fully. 
I  will  attempt  to  answer  some  of  the 
questions  asked.  Dr.  Smith  raises  the 
most  difficult  question  to  answer,  when 
he  wants  to  know  whether  pyorrhea  is 
curable.    I  think  that  a  surgically  tm- 
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clean  mouth  is  the  greatest  field  for 
medicine  today.  Constitutional  disease 
is  due  in  a  large  percentage  to  auto-in- 
toxicatitm,  and  is  the  result  of  patho- 
logical conditions  of  the  oral  mucous 
membrane  and  the  organisms  it  breeds. 
We  find  that  in  these  pathological  condi- 
tions the  mucous  membranes  change  and 
secretions  differ  chemically.  This  field 
is  so  large  and  complex  that  it  causes  us 
to  hesitate  when  we  attempt  to  analyze 
the  saliva  for  its  chemical  constituents. 
I  am  convinced  that  in  proportion  to  the 
hygienic  condition  of  the  mouth,  so  will 
the  general  condition  of  the  physical 
system  be  found. 

Dr.  Talbot  of  Chicago  has  directed  our 
attention  to  a  diagnostic  factor  that  has 
been  overlooked,  namely,  blood  pressure. 
Whenever  we  find  the  blood  pressure  be- 
low or  above  the  normal  we  find  disease 
present  and  the  mucous  tissues  changed, 
and  when  we  come  to  treat  these  condi- 
tions, if  we  expect  to  correct  them  we 
must  bring  about  a  normal  condition  of 
the  circulation.  The  lack  of  blood  sup- 
ply to  any  of  the  organs  must  necessarily 
result  in  disease.  If  we  do  not  have  suf- 
ficient blood  supply  we  have  a  prema- 
turely senile  condition. 

With  regard  to  the  work  of  Dr.  D.  D. 
Smith,  many  of  us  cannot  afford  to  de- 
vote the  time  to  our  patients  that  he  does. 
He  brings  about  normal  results  without 
drags  and  his  treatment  is  ideal.  But 
the  majority  of  our  patients  cannot  af- 
ford to  pay  a  thousand  dollars  for  treat- 
ment when  they  have  interstitial  gingi- 
vitis, so  we  have  to  hasten  the  treatment, 
and  I  have  accomplished  a  great  deal  by 
supplying  to  the  system  the  chemicals 
that  render  the  saliva  normally  antisep- 
tic. 

Dr.  Meriam  mentions  the  fact  of  his 
patients  coming  to  him  for  operations 
and  afterward  returning  with  their 
mouths  in  a  better  condition  than  when 
they  were  operated  upon.  That  is  per- 
fectly true.  The  psychological  effects 
upon  the  salivary  secretions  are  indispen- 
sable. We  see  something  that  is  good  to 
eat,  and  it  makes  our  mouths  water ;  that 
is  the  result  of  reflex  action  from  the 
optic  nerve,  stimulating  the  salivary 


glands  to  excrete  saliva,  and  the  same 
thing  applies  to  operations  about  the 
mouth.  If  you  jab  the  gum  continQally 
you  must  have  a  continual  reflex  upon 
the  glands  to  supply  mucin  to  cover  that 
part,  or  if  tartar  be  the  irritating  cauee 
the  same  is  true.  These  glands  finally 
become  broken  down  ii}  their  efforts  to 
relieve  the  part  from  bacteriological  ac- 
tion. If  we  administer  potassium  sulfo- 
cyanate  we  will  find  that  that  viscid  con- 
dition of  the  saliva  will'  disappear.  In 
a  week's  time  we  can  bring  about  that 
result.  We  may  then  stop  the  potassium 
treatment  for  a  week  or  so,  and  make 
tests  of  the  saliva,  and  find  that  the  acid 
units  have  dropped  from  5  to  1  acid 
index.  This  simply  shows  the  mechan- 
ical action  of  the  glands  in  throwing  out 
this  8uIfo<7anate  into  the  saliva,  and  it 
acts  upon  the  medium  in  which  the  bac- 
teria grow  the  best ;  and  if  the  chemical 
be  not  an  antiseptic,  yet  it  is  a  sohent 
of  this  medium,  or  albumin,  and  if  we 
get  rid  of  the  substances  on  which  th^ 
grow  we  must  necessarily  decrease  the 
quantity  of  the  bacteria  and  oonsequently 
the  acid  products.  We  may  find  a  pa- 
tient complaining  of  loss  of  appetite 
under  this  treatment,  and  in  that  case  it 
is  best  to  alternate,  giving  the  treatmeat 
for  one  week  and  then  diBcontinning  it 
for  a  week.  After  this  treatment  we  shall 
notice  the  mucous  tissues  .becoming  more 
normal  in  color.  A  stimulation  of  the 
blood  supply  also  stimulates  metabolism, 
but  you  cannot  cure  these  cases,  any  more 
than  you  can  cure  an  abscess  without  re- 
moving the  cause,  if  you  do  not  reach  the 
constitutional  conditions  that  may  hare 
been  minor  at  first  but  ultimately  become 
major.  I  believe  that  is  what  we  have 
before  us.  You  may  get  rid  of  the  irri- 
tants, the  calculi  that  appear  from  time 
to  time,  but  above  all  you  must  correct 
the  constitutional  condition. 

I  thank  you  very  much,  gentlwuoJ, 
for  your  attention. 

The  next  order  of  business  as  aa- 
nounced  by  the  Preudent  was  a  paper 
by  Dr.  C.  T.  Stockwell,  Springfield, 
on  "The  Belation  of  Diet  to  Interstitial 
Gingivitis." 

[This  paper  was  printed  in  full  at 
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page  808  of  the  August  issue  of  the 

COBlCOfi.] 

Discussion. 

Dr.  G.  F.  Bambs,  Boston.  The  idea 
of  masticating  the  food  properly  has 
been  given  considerable  Impetus  in  recent 
years,  and  I  will  not  take  up  your  time 
to  add  to  what  Dr.  Stockwell  has  said 
in  his  excellent  paper  with  regard  to  the 
contesto  between  regetarians  and  meat- 
eaters.  There  is  no  question  whatever 
of  the  great  importance,  as  indicated  in 
the  paper,  of  the  matter  of  diet  in  chan- 
ging the  physical  conditions — in  keeping 
up  the  physical  standard;  the  important 
point  is  the  metiiod  of  dieting — the  in- 
telligent method.  Very  little  is  known 
today  of  the  modtis  operandi  of  food  in 
its  several  metabolic  changes  from  the 
crude  state  into  the  various  tissues  of 
the  body,  therefore  the  most  intelligent 
medioil  men  of  today  differ  in  their  di- 
rectioiu  to  patients  in  regard  to  diet. 
In  my  oflSce  yesterday  a  patient  said  to 
me  that  he  was  changing  his  diet,  and 
that  it  was  benefiting  his  health  greatly. 
He  said  he  was  gradxtally  changing  his 
diet — that  he  was  now  drinking  only  a 
teaspoonful  of  coffee  at  each  meal,  and 
tiiat  he  was  going  to  eliminate  it  entirely. 
I  a^Eed  how  long  he  had  been  in  making 
fhe  change.  He  said,  "About  a  month," 
and  I  s«d,  *Tou  call  that  gradual  V  It 
ought  to  take  years  for  this.  Things 
wbich  you  have  been  accustomed  to  for 
jears  should  not  be  eliminated  in  a 
month. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Perbis,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Hy  thought  has  been  in  the  direction  of 
normal  occlusion  of  the  dental  organs 

and  the  study  of  tooth-forms.  I  think 
these  two  suggestions  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, and  any  man  who  stops  to  think 
of  them  will  see  that  that  statement  is 
correct. 

The  essayist  in  speaking  of  Br. 
Tischer's  experiments  showed  that  those 
men  who  selected  their  own  diet  reduced 
the  pToteid  substances  five-sixths.  These 
men  in  three  months'  time  doubled  their 
physical  efforts  by  tests.  They  masti- 
cated their  food  until  it  was  swallowed 
as  saliva,  this  being  one  of  the  require- 


ments of  the  test.  I  believe  this  recom- 
mendation to  be  booefici^  in  any  diet, 
but  the  use  of  sugar,  as  now  recom- 
mended by  some  medical  men,  even  in 
New  York  and  Boston,  to  my  mind  is 
pernicious,  some  of  them  recommending 
the  use  of  candy  even  to  the  extent  of 
a  pound  a  day.  These  scientific  gentle- 
men might  just  as  well  eliminate  ptyalin 
from  the  saliva,  and  dispense  with  ttie 
liver  in  the  human  system,  if  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  function  of  the  liver  be 
correct.  Such  recommendations  to  the 
public  are  suicidal. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  patho- 
logical conditions  of  the  mucous  tissues 
there  are  two  distinct  phases  to  be  con- 
sidered ;  that  of  the  chronic  and  that  of 
the  acute.  In  acute  conditions  more  at- 
tention should  be  given  to  the  local  con- 
ditions. The  removal  of  the  cause  of 
the  trouble,  if  the  cause  be  constitutional, 
is  most  necessaiT,  but  the  local  cause  is 
in  the  nature  of  a  local  irritant,  and  is 
within  OUT  grasp.  I  think  our  first  ser- 
vice is  to  remove  the  local  irritating  cause 
and  to  have  the  medical  attendant  assist 
us  in  the  constitutional  consideration  of 
the  condition,  whether  we  admit  that 
condition  to  be  the  initial  cause  or  not. 

Dr.  Horace  L.  Howe,  Boston.  I  wish 
to  express  my  ^preciation  of  Dr.  Stock- 
well's  paper.  I  think  that  in  the  diet 
of  our  patient  lies  the  proper  treatment 
of  pyorrhea  alveolaris.  In  this  relation 
I  wish  to  quote  from  the  writings  of 
Hippocrates:  *'Excessive  food  causes 
disease,  and  at  the  same  time  points  out 
the  remedy.^  Even  in  Hippocrates'  time 
it  was  known  that  excess  of  food  caused 
disease,  and  that  the  elimination  of  the 
cause  was  the  hest  method  of  arriving  at 
a  cure  of  the  disease.  And  I  think,  as 
Dr.  Stockwell  says,  that  in  the  removal 
of  the  cause  we  have  the  best  possible 
treatment  for  pyorrhea,  and  for  many 
other  ills. 

Dr.  K.  A.  Stanley,  N'ew  Bedford. 
In  a  case  of  pyorrhea  that  came  under 
my  treatment  there  were  a  number  of 
pockets  continually  dischai^g  pus,  with 
the  characteristic  odor  of  pyorrhea.  I 
treated  the  case  for  a  few  months,  scal- 
ing and  polishing  the  teeth  and  using  ttie 
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sprays.  The  patient  came  in  one  day  and 
1  was  amazed  to  note  the  improved  con- 
dition of  his  mouth.  I  had  not  been 
treating  the  case  very  long,  and  was  not 
quite  ready  to  think  that  my  efforts  were 
responsible  for  the  condition  that  was 
visible.  After  some  conversation  the 
patient  told  me  that  he  had  given  up 
the  use  of  meat  and  had  adopted  a  vege- 
table diet  almost  altogether.  There  was 
an  absence  of  pns,  and  an  absence  of  that 
characteristic  odor  that  we  get  in  bad 
cases  of  pyorrhea.  I  have  seen  the  pa- 
tient several  times  since,  and  the  same 
condition  prevails,  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  this  improved  condition  is  largely 
due  to  the  vegetable  diet. 

Dr.  Stooeweli.  (closing  the  discus- 
sion). I  do  not  see  that  any  further  re- 


marks are  called  for  from  me.  I  would 
simply  say  this — that  each  of  you  will 
do  yourself  an  injustice  if  you  do  not 
pay  some  attention  to  Professor  Ghitt^ 
den's  1}ook  cm  the  subject  under  diacos- 
sion. 

Dr.  Kinsman.  I  move  that  a  vote  of 
thankB  be  given  to  Dr.  Ferris  for  Me 
paper  presented  this  erening,  and  also 
that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to  oar 
good  Dr.  Stockwell  for  his  paper.  It  ii 
some  time  since  we  have  had  the  pleaB> 
ure  of  hearing  from  Dr.  Stockwell. 

The  motion  was  carried,  and  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  extended  to  Dr.  Ferru  and  to 
Dr.  Stockwell. 

Motion  was  then  made  and  carried  to 
adjourn  until  Thursday  morning. 
(To  be  continued.) 


DiBiTTAii  socnrrr  or  the  state  of  kew  tork. 


Thirty-ninth  Annual  Meetingr* 


(Continued  from  paf^  1064.) 


FiBST  Day — Afternoon  Session. 

The  afternoon  session  was  called  to 
order  at  2  o'clock  by  the  president.  Dr. 
W.  A.  White. 

The  first  order  of  business  as  an- 
nounced by  the  Business  Committee  was' 
the  reading  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Nelson 
T.  Shields,  New  York,  on  'The  Treat- 
ment and  Filling  of  Root-canals." 

[This  paper  was  printed  in  full  at 
page  1044  of  the  October  issue  of  the 
Cosmos.] 

Discussion. 

Dr.  John  I.  Habt,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
The  removal  of  pulps  and  the  treatm^t 
of  root-canals  may  be  an  old  subject, 
but  so  long  as  there  are  so  many  ways 
and  means  of  treatment  it  vrill  never 
become  a  hackneyed  one  until  more  uni- 
form methods  of  treatment  are  adopted. 


Today  no  body  of  dentists  meet  and  dis- 
cuss this  topic  without  there  being  almost 
as  many  methods  suggested  as  there  are 
individuals  present.  After  all,  it  is  the 
thoroughness  of  our  technique  that  leads 
to  success  in  our  treatment  of  root- 
canals.  I  shall  not  take  your  time  in 
enlarging  on  many  of  the  suggestions 
the  essayist  has  made,  but  will  satisfy 
myself,  even  if  I  do  not  the  membeis 
present,  in  calling  attention  to  and  if 
possible  emphasizing  a  few  of  the  poin^ 
which  he  has  so  ably  made. 

He  very  properly  states  that  in  open- 
ing up  a  tooth  through  the  surface  to  the 
pulp-chamber  he  uses  new  and  sharp  in- 
struments, thus  avoiding  the  overheating 
of  the  tissues,  and  minimi  7.ing  the  pain 
to  the  individual.  When  opening  a  tooth 
that  does  not  poraess  a  cavity  it  is  neces- 
sary to  stone  off  the  surfaces  before  an 
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attempt  is  made  to  use  steel  instrumentSf 
and  when  the  latter  are  used,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  they  shall  be  sharp. 

The  essayist  says  that  he  uses  carbolic 
acid  for  sterilizing  root-canals.  Person- 
ally I  prefer  a  preparation  of  alcohol 
forty  parts,  formalin  twenty  parts,  and 
oil  of  geranium  forty  parts.  This,  how- 
ever, is  merely  a  matter  of  preference, 
and  I  do  not  doubt  that  Dr.  Shields  ob- 
tains equally  as  good  results  as  I  do. 

He  speaks  of  the  temptation  to  imme- 
diately fill  the  root-canal  after  removing 
the  pulp.  When  a  pulp  is  removed 
under  pressure  anesthesia  there  are  no 
means  of  knowing  that  it  has  all  been 
extirpated  unless  it  has  been  taken  out 
in  one  mass.  If  a  small  particle  of  the 
pulp  becomes  detached  from  the  main 
trunk,  there  is  danger  of  leaving  tkat 
portion  in  the  canal.  In  addition,  as 
there  is  more  or  less  hemorrhage  in 
such  cases,  it  always  seems  wise  to  place 
a  dressing  in  the  canal  and  proceed  with 
the  final  filling  at  a  subsequent  sitting. 
I  always  make  a  habit  of  using  an  elec- 
trically heated  wire  or  the  Evans  root- 
drrer  before  introducing  the  medicament 
into  the  root-canal,  so  as  to  desiccate  the 
surrounding  dentin  as  thoroughly  as 
possible,  thus  increasing  absorption  by 
the  dentin  surrounding  the  root-canal.  I 
prefer  to  fill  the  root-canals  with  tin 
points  rather  than  with  gold,  as  the 
author  suggests.  The  tin  points  can  be 
worked  up  to  the  apical  opening  with  a 
greater  degree  of  ease  than  can  gold,  by 
cutting  the  points  as  we  would  the  gutta- 
percha point,  so  that  they  will  fill  the 
apical  opening  as  perfectly  as  possible. 
In  filling  the  body  of  the  canal  I  prefer 
aristol  and  zinc  oxid  equal  parts  mixed 
together,  and  finally  remixed  with  zinc 
chlorid  rather  than  the  plain  zinc  oxy- 
chlorid.  In  working  the  mixture  of  aris- 
tol and  zinc  oxychlorid  into  the  canal  I 
find  that  I  am  assisted  by  capillarity 
after  the  walls  of  Uie  root-can^  are 
moistened  with  the  zinc  chlorid.  The 
canal  should  not  be  flooded  but  merely 
moistened  with  this  drug. 

The  essayist's  warning  against  the  use 
of  any  form  of  drill  in  enlarging  root- 
canak,  except  in  the  anterior  teeth  when 


the  crown  has  been  cut  off  and  we  are  to 
insert  a  dowel  or  post — that  is,  where  we 
can  have  direct  access  to  the  canal — I 
C(msider  very  timely.  It  is  most  embar- 
rassing to  the  operator  if  the  drill  is 
broken  off,  and  tiie  danger  of  breaking 
off  a  drill,  particularly  if  we  work  by 
means  of  the  engine,  is  extreme.  I  think 
when  operating  on  bicuspids  and  molars 
we  hesitate  about  breaking  down  enough 
of  the  crown  portion  of  the  tooth  to 
enable  us  to  gain  access  to  the  root- 
canals.  It  may  be  extremely  unfortunate 
in  certain  instances  that  we  have  to  sac- 
rifice so  much  tissue  in  order  to  obtain 
access  to  root-canals,  but  access  must  be 
had.  After  all,  what  we  want  is  a 
healthy  root,  and  if  to  gain  that  we  must 
remove  more  of  the  crown  than  would 
seem  justifiable,  I  say,  let  us  do  it.  We 
try  to  conserve  too  much  coronsl  tissue 
in  operating  on  roots. 

The  essayist  has  emphasized  the  neces- 
sity for  thorough  removal  of  the  pulp 
tissue.  If  we  are  not  thorough  in  this 
part  of  the  operation,  we  shall  find  that 
the  pulp  tissue  will  eventually  break 
down  and  give  rise  to  an  abscess  or  to 
chronic  pericementitis,  and  as  the  result 
a  necrotic  area  at  the  end  of  the  root. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  Dr.  Shields  on 
the  clear  and  concise  manner  in  which 
he  has  presented  the  subject. 

Dr.  R.  M.  Sanger,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
In  undertaking  to  discuss  Dr.  Shields' 
paper  I  find  myself  reminded  of  a  little 
incident  which  occurred  last  year  at 
Buffalo.  The  Sage  of  the  Eoycrofters 
was  talking  to  a  crowd  of  us,  and  related 
a  bit  of  experience  that  rather  illustrates 
my  position  today.  He  said  he  had  been 
buymg  what  was  called  "nigger-head'' 
stones,  and  finally  they  gave  out  and  he 
could  get  no  more.  His  head  man  came 
to  him  and  said,  "Well,  we  have  got  the 
whole  crop."  The  Sage  said,  **Whatl 
Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  stones 
grow?"  The  man  answered,  "Certainly," 
and  took  him  out  to  a  comer  of  a  fence 
and  showed  him  a  boulder,  and  said,  "I 
dropped  that  there  out  of  my  vest  pocket 
when  I  was  a  boy,  and  it  has  taken  forty 
years  to  grow  that  big."  **Well,"  said  Mr. 
Hubbard,  "you  know  you  cannot  argue 
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with  a  man  who  has  a  fact."  (Laughter.) 
And  80  I  feel  that  Dr.  Shields  has  come 
to  us  with  a  series  of  facts  which  we 
cannot  discuss  but  simply  have  to  admit, 
and  I  think  Dr.  Hart  is  timely  in  his 
most  intelligent  disctusion  of  the  subject 
of  root-canal  filling.  A  gentleman  once 
said,  in  reading  of  dental  meetings,  that 
probably  we  would  never  have  anything 
new;  that  the  only  successful  meeting 
was  a  clinic  where  new  materials  and 
new  methods  were  presented — forgetting 
the  large  body  of  dentists  at  that  meet- 
ing who  had  never  been  there  before,  who 
were  listening  to  things  which  while  they 
may  have  been  old  to  him  were  new  to 
them. 

I  disagree  with  Dr.  Shields  in  advo- 
cating t^e  filling  of  root-canaU  with 
gold.  I  cannot  get  gold  up  to  the  apex. 
By  breaking  up  roote  of  teeth  for  pur- 
poses of  investigation,  I  have  found  that 
in  many  teeth  there  is  a  contraction  of 
the  root-canal  at  about  one-sixteenth  or 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  from  the  actual 
end  of  the  root.  As  we  explore  the  canal 
with  our  eyes  shut,  so  to  speak,  suddenly 
the  apex  becomes  narrow  and  the  broach 
stops,  and  we  conclude  that  the  end  has 
been  reached,  but  in  those  contracted 
canals  such  is  not  the  case.  You  are  not 
within  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  of  the 
end,  and  as  you  pack  gold  there  you  do 
not  know  but  that  you  are  one-sixteenth 
of  an  inch  from  the  apex.  Dr.  Shields 
will  say,  "(Gentlemen,  I  know  when  I  am* 
there  from  the  results.  I  know  from  the 
cases  that  are  cured,  that  I  have  an  ab- 
solute percentage  of  success."  Perhaps 
he  may,  perhaps  his  method  is  all  right, 
but  there  is  a  school  which  teaches  the 
non-filling  of  root-canals.  They  teach 
that  the  pulp-canal  must  be  thoroughly 
sterilized,  that  the  pulp-chamber  must 
be  hermetically  sealed,  and  the  canal  re- 
main open.  I  know  most  of  you  gentle- 
men wUl  raise  your  hands  in  holy  horror 
at  such  a  thought,  and  say  that  it  cannot 
be  done,  and  yet  these  men  prove  that 
they  are  correct  by  the  percentage  of  suc- 
cesses, omitting  the  percentage  of  fail- 
ures— which  does  not  prove  anything  at 
all.  It  is  hard  to  condemn  any  one 
method  in  any  other  man^s  hands,  and  it 
is   also   dangerous   to   condemn  any 


method  of  another  man  who  has  had 
success  with  it. 

Personally  I  have  recourse  to  chloio- 
percfaa  and  aristol,  and  as  my  cases  al- 
ways succeed — except  those  which  the 
other  fellow  has  to  bother  wiOi  and 
that  I  do  not  see — I  keep  on  practicing, 
with  a  percentage  of  success  that  seems 
to  warrant  me  in  hanging  on  to  almost 
the  first  method  I  learned  of  filling  root- 
canals. 

Dr.  A.  P.  BuEKHART,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  paper 
which  Dr.  Shields  has  presented,  but 
I  am  not  exactly  in  accord  with  him 
on  some  little  points  which  he  has  of- 
fered. But  it  is  by  these  little  disagree- 
ments that  we  bring  out  that  which  is 
most  useful  to  ns. 

Dr.  Shields  tells  us,  in  attempting  to 
devitalize  a  pulp  in  a  tooth  in  which 
there  is  no  cavity  but  which  is  to  be  de- 
vitalized for  esthetic  purposes,  that  he 
can  pass  through  the  dentin  imtil  very 
near  the  pulp  without  causing  pain  to 
his  patient.  Like  Dr.  Hart,  I  think  the 
correct  way  of  approaching  dentin  is  to 
first  grind  off  the  enamel  by  means  of 
suitable  stone-wheels,  which  certainly  is 
a  painless  procedure,  but  that  Dr.  Shields 
is  able  to  drill  through  dentin,  the  sensi- 
tive portion  of  a  tooth,  and  not  cause 
pain  to  the  patient,  is  a  surprise  to  me, 
and  I  would  like  to  learn  the  trick.  Per- 
haps the  patients  which  he  has  in  Kew 
Tork  are  a  little  different  from  those 
which  we  have  in  Buffalo.  It  may  not 
hurt  Dr.  Shields'  patients  to  drill 
through  sensitive  dentin,  but  it  does 
mine.  My  method  consists  in  first  mak- 
ing a  slight  opening  in  the  crown,  and 
then  under  cocain-pressure  aiwsthesia  to 
reach  the  pulp-chamber. 

Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed 
upon  thorough  sterilization,  thorough 
work  in  root-filling.  Dr.  Shields  has 
brought  out  the  idea  very  beaotifullv 
that  where  we  wish  success  to  follow  we 
must  avoid  the  temptation  of  filling  the 
root  at  the  first  sitting  where  we  nave 
extirpated  the  pulp  under  anesthesia 
rapidly  induced.  I  think  the  greatest 
misfortune  that  ever  befell  me  was  in  the 
early  use  of  cocain,  followed  by  immedi- 
ate root-filling.   I  now  follow  the  plan 
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which  Dr.  Shields  has  suggested.  I  con- 
sider that  the  method  he  has  given  us 
for  obtaining  the  length  of  the  root- 
canal  is  unique  and  worthy  of  consider- 
ation. 

The  filling  of  root-canals  with  gold 
and  tin  I  attempted  years  ago,  but  did 
not  meet  with  that  uniform  success  that 
Dr.  Shields  evidently  does,  but — like  the 
speaker  who  preceded  me — there  are  men 
who  make  a  success  of  a  special  kind  of 
instrument  or  a  special  method  which  in 
the  hands  of  anouer  man  equally  as  par- 
ticular, but  perhaps  not  so  skilled  with 
his  fingers,  will  simply  prove  a  failure. 
Many  years  ago  I  discarded  tin  and  gold 
and  adopted  chloro-percha,  and  its  use 
has  been  satisfactory. 

Br.  Shields  has  emphasized  most  thor- 
oughly that  in  the  cleansing  of  root- 
canals  only  broaches  ^ould  be  used.  I 
follow  that  rule.  I  believe  great  damage 
is  done  in  many  instances  in  the  use  of 
root-canal  drills,  and  take  the  position 
that  where  a  root-canal  is  large  enough 
to  admit  a  drill,  the  drill  is  not  needed, 
and  where  the  root-canals  are  tortuous, 
of  course  it  is  entirely  out  of  place. 
Therefore  with  broaches  we  can  more 
carefully  and  thoroughly  do  our  work 
than  with  drills.  I  bad  a  little  experi- 
ence day  before  yesterday  of  which  I  am 
reminded  by  the  subject  under  discus- 
sion. At  a  dental  depot  I  noticed  a  set 
of  drills  for  root-canal  work,  intended 
for  use  in  the  engine.  How  any  foan  can 
possess  the  degree  of  skill  to  use  these 
drills  and  follow  the  shape  of  the  canals 
is  a  marvel  to  me.  Possibly  it  can  be 
done,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  ac- 
complish it. 

to  molars  and  bicuspids  about  to 
become  the  seat  of  abscess.  Dr.  Shields 
gives  us  some  advice.  A  method  I  have 
followed — and  with  success — consists, 
after  opening  an  abscessed  tooth,  in  for- 
cing into  the  root-canal  by  means  of  a 
syringe  copious  amounts  of  water  as  hot 
as  the  patient  may  be  able  to  bear.  Hav- 
ing observed  the  therapeutic  methods 
followed  at  a  sanatorium  where  diseases 
are  treated  by  the  free  use  of  water,  and 
having  noticed  the  success  of  the  hot- 
water  cure  in  various  diseases,  I  began 
to  experiment  with  hot  water  in  the 


treatment  of  alveolar  abscess,  and  found 
that  it  was  very  beneficial.  For  that 
reason  I  use  hot  water  freely,  then,  after 
adjuBtiog  the  rubber  dam,  I  cleanse  the 
canals,  aa  Dr.  Shields  suggests,  with  sul- 
furic acid  and  other  medicaments.  I 
have  been  very  much  pleased  with  Ozpara 
as  a  dressing  in  cases  of  alveolar  abscess. 
I  think  that  if  we  would  all  carefully  di- 
gest and  follow  the  rules  laid  down  by 
Dr.  Shields  for  the  treatment  of  teeth 
from  which  the  pulps  have  been  removed 
under  cocain-pressure  anesthesia,  or  even 
of  those  that  may  already  be  the  eeat  of 
abscess  our  efforts  would  be  rewarded 
with  more  uniform  success. 

Dr.  E.  H.  Babcock,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
I  much  appreciate  what  Dr.  Shields  has 
said,  yet  in  my  opinion  mechanical  an- 
tisepsis is  a  very  important  factor  in  the 
treatment  of  most  devitalized  teeth.  It 
consists  in  the  careful  and  thorough 
cleaning  out  of  all  the  decomposed  or- 
ganic matter  in  the  canals  by  means  of 
drills  and  broaches. 

I  do  not  agree  entirely  with  the 
speaker  who  opposed  the  use  of  the  drill 
It  is  a  quration  of  carelessness  in  the 
use  of  this  instrument  as  to  whether  we 
shall  have  trouble  afterward  or  not.  If 
we  work  in  the  canals  recklessly  trouble 
will  follow,  but  if  the  operator  manipu- 
lates his  instruments  gently,  has  a  clear 
track  to  work  in,  does  not  use  too  large 
a  drill,  or  the  chip-blower  too  frequently, 
he  will  have  little  trouble.  If  yon  find 
a  tooth  that  has  been  devitali^d  for 
some  time,  and  in  which  the  tubuli  are 
saturated  with  disorganized  organic  mat- 
ter, with  a  Qates-Glidden  drill  ream  out 
carefully  all  of  the  debris,  and  in  the 
long  run  you  will  be  benefited  by  the  use 
of  the  drill,  providing  you  are  careful 
not  to  force  any  of  the  organki  matter 
through  the  apex. 

Dr.  Joseph  Head,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
I  greatly  admire  the  technique  as  pre- 
sented by  the  essayist,  although  I  have 
never  attempted  to  fill  root-canals  with 
gold.  But  there  is  this  one  point  to 
be  considered  in  the  filling  of  root- 
canals.  If  we  leave  the  lips  of  the  root 
unfilled  we  are  apt  to  have  irritation  and 
septic  inflammation.  It  has  always  been 
my  desire  to  fill  the  root-canal  absolutely 
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to  the  tip.  I  have  f^t  that  going 
through  the  gum,  cutting  o£E  the  tip  of 
the  root,  fiUing  the  canal  and  smoothing 
over  the  end  of  the  foramen,  is  the  only 
method  by  which  we  can  be  practically 
Bure  of  a  perfect  operation.  When  we 
leave  a  certain  amount  of  putp-material 
at  the  tip  of  the  canal,  as  we  do  invari- 
ably when  we  use  only  the  broach  and 
go  as  far  as  we  can,  there  will  always 
remain  a  condition  to  cause  irritation 
and  perhaps  absorption  of  the  tip.  Thus 
by  filling  a  canal  in  the  defective  way 
I  have  described,  the  root  may  become 
absorbed  and  possibly  the  filling  material 
be  projected  into  the  gum  twsues.  I 
have  seen  some  very  interesting  radio- 
graphs of  root-canals  filled  with  gold, 
showing  the  gold  sticking  out  of  the 
canal  into  the  gam.  This  condition  pro- 
duced a  constant  tendency  to  alMorption. 
This  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  decided  objec- 
tion against  the  presence  of  gold  at  the 
tip  of  the  canal. 

I  had  a  number  of  cases  of  abscess 
where  I  had  to  reach  to  the  top  of  the 
root  through  the  gum.  I  filled  the  en- 
tire root-canal  with  gutta-percha  and 
smoothed  off  the  tip,  and  yet  I  found  in 
the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  by  means  of 
the  X  ray,  that  there  had  been  continued 
absorption,  and  in  spite  of  my  previous 
care  a  little  tip  of  the  gutta-percha  ap- 
peared sticking  up  through  the  gum, 
which  to  all  appearance  seemed  to  toler- 
ate it  without  difficulty.  I  had  another 
interesting  case  of  this  kind  some  years 
ago,  when  I  was  more  interested  in  im- 
plantation than  I  am  at  present.  I  had 
decided  to  implant  a  tooth  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  I  took  an  old  root,  adapted 
a  Logan  crown  on  it,  and  attached  it  by 
means  of  gutta-percha,  which  was  also 
used  for  filling  the  root-canals.  I  Uien 
implanted  the  tooth,  which  in  the  course 
of  four  years  became  loose,  and  in  five 
years  had  to  be  taken  out.  I  then  found 
that  half  of  that  root  had  been  absorbed, 
and  that  the  platinum  pin,  covered  with 
gutta-percha,  was  sticking  in  the  gum, 
in  which  tissue  to  all  appearances  it  had 
caused  no  disturbance  whatever.  From 
that  time  T  have  felt  that  if  such  a  thing 
were  possible,  it  would  be  a  much  safer 
process  to  get  a  little  too  far  with  the 


gutta-percha  through  the  root-canal  than 

not  far  enough. 

I  have  recently  derived  satisfaction 
from  the  use  of  a  set  of  drills  known  as 
the  Beutelrock  canal  drills.  These  come 
in  assorted  sizes  from  "So.  X  to  No.  6, 
which  is  as  large  as  would  be  used  in  the 
largest  root-canal.  My  method  is  to  eo* 
cainize  the  pulp  in  the  usual  way  and 
then,  with  the  smallest  drill,  drill  into 
the  canal  until  the  instrument  sticks. 
When  I  pull  it  out,  I  have  loosened 
the  pulp  at  the  tip,  and  in  many  in- 
stances the  whole  pulp  comes  out  on  the 
drill.  Having  done  that  I  follow  it  with 
larger  canal  drills,  until  I  have  reamed 
out  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
tooth-structure  around  the  pulp-canal. 
In  that  way  I  have  taken  out  the  larger 
portion  of  the  pulp,  and  have  free 
access  to  the  canal.  Having  done  tint 
I  sterilize  the  canal  thorou{^y  and  fill 
it  with  gutta-percha.  That  is  an  anti- 
septic operation.  Before  filling  the 
canal,  however,  I  take  a  small  portion  of 
iodoform  paste  and  force  it  up  into  the 
root  until  the  patient  feels  it,  and  then 
you  know  that  it  has  reached  the  apical 
foramen.  I  would  say,  however,  that  in 
the  use  of  these  canal  drills  I  have  broken 
some  of  them  off  occasionally.  I  have 
no  universal  standard  for  success,  and 
feel  that  I  would  actually  scorn  never 
to  fail,  because.  I  should  not  give  my 
patients  the  benefit  in  desperate  cases 
of  the  chance  of  success. 

Dr.  Shields  (closing  the  discussion). 
Dr.  Hart  tells  us  that  he  fills  the  apex 
of  the  canals  with  tin  points.  The  dis- 
cussion of  the  methods  that  followed 
leads  up  to  this  point,  that  if  the  canals 
are  cleansed  to  their  respective  apices, 
in  any  place  where  you  can  place  an  ex- 
plorer yon  can  also  place  a  fiattened 
Donaldson  broach,  and  the  point  of  tiw 
Donaldson  instrument  is  the  exact  di- 
ameter of  the  apical  foramen ;  and  yon 
have  an  instrument  that  will  never  go 
past  the  apex,  but  will  go  to  that  point 
and  stay  where  you  put  it.  If  yoo  fiU 
the  canal  using  an  ex^mely  small  instra- 
ment  the  instrument  will  go  throng  the 
apex.  It  is  astonishing  how  easily  and 
quickly  you  can  punctnre  the  ^ical 
region.   After  the  root  is  cleansed,  the 
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instrument  being  flattened,  by  merely  at- 
taching a  little  piece  of  gold  the  width 
of  the  shaft  of  the  point  and  about  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  long,  yon  can  carry 
the  gold  veiy  readily  to  the  apex  with 
ordinaxy  pressure,  and  without  giving  the 
patient  one  single  sensation  of  pain. 

Dr.  Head  says  that  he  carries  the 
point  up  into  the  canal  until  the  pa- 
tient flinches.  He  does  not  know  when 
he  reaches  to  the  end  until  the  patient 
feels  pain,  but  on  the  other  hand,  you 
do  n<rt  want  to  have  any  pain  at  all. 
When  you  carry  the  gold  you  can  carry 
it  to  the  exact  spot  without  the  patient 
experiencing  the  least  degree  of  pain. 
There  is  al^olutely  nowhere  else  for  the 
^Id  to  go ;  it  has  to  get  to  the  spot  If 
the  apex  is  small  you  can  use  a  small 
plugger,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  carry- 
ing the  gold  through  the  apex,  and  you 
cannot  keep  the  gold  from  going  where 
you  wish  it.  By  removing  the  instru- 
ment you  then  have  the  apex  absolutely 
measured  and  the  gold  carried  to  the 
end.  Boot-canal  filling  is  a  surgical  oper- 
ation, and  when  tiie  patient  experiences 
pain  we  know  what  the  matter  is,  and 
do  not  have  to  guess  at  it  as  physicians 
sometimes  have  to  do.  And  I  would  say 
to  Dr.  Hart  that  he  could  cf^ry  a  piece 
of  gold  to  the  apex  with  more  ease  than 
he  can  the  tin. 

In  reply  to  Dr.  Sanger,  in  filling  the 
root-canal  with  chloro-percha,  after  the 
root  is  cleansed  to  the  apex  and  the 
chloro-percha  is  carried  to  the  point 
where  you  wish  to  fill,  what  is  there  to 
prevent  you  from  forcing  the  material 
beyond  the  apex? 

Dr.  Burkhart  said  that  he  would  like 
to  know  how  to  puncture  the  tooth- 
structure  from  the  canal  to  the  pulp 
without  giving  pain  to  his  patient. 
He  said  he  would  like  to  learn  the  trick 
— I  think  those  are  the  words  he  used. 
Instead  of  stoning  the  enamel,  you  can 
take  any  sm^l  bur,  flattened  on  both 
sides  so  that  it  becon]«s  a  drill,  and  with 


it  it  is  possible  to  penetrate  through  the 
enamel  and  dentin  painlessly.  As  soon 
as  you  have  reached  the  dentin,  continue 
the  work  with  a  sharp  bur.  Do  not  go 
at  it  too  rashly,  but  with  the  lowest  speed 
on  the  engine,  by  simply  holding  your 
instrument  to  the  dentin,  it  will  go 
through — and  it  will  go  through  pain- 
lessly. Qentlemen,  I  am  satisfied  with 
this  method.  I  Imow  what  it  is  abso- 
lutely; if  not  I  would  not  be  willing,  as 
I  did,  to  go  before  the  representative 
men  of  New  York  city  and  give  four 
clinics.  There  is  no  pt^icular  trick,  ex- 
cept true,  easy  manipulation,  and  if  tiiere 
is  the  least  particle  of  sensation  with  the 
large  bur,  use  a  small  one  before  you 
plunge  it  into  the  pulp-chamber. 

Dr.  Head  said  that  he  did  not  have 
sufficient  technique  to  carry  the  gold  to 
the  apex.  If  he  would  persevere  in  this 
method  iu  the  slightest,  he  would  be  able 
to  do  it  without  trouble.  Dr.  Head  has 
laid  himself  open  to  criticism  in  saying 
that  we  always  leave  pulp-remnanto  in 
the  canal.  I  do  not  leave  pulp-material 
at  the  apex,  and  if  you  are  careful  not 
to  leave  anything  in  the  pulp-canal,  only 
exceptionally  will  you  experience  diffi- 
culty in  reaching  the  canal  to  the  end. 
Don't  be  satisfied  with  using  one  instru- 
ment in  cleansii^  the  canal;  use  half  a 
dozen.  And  so  I  say  to  Dr.  Head  that 
you  do  not  have  to  leave  any  debris  in 
root-canals,  and  instead  of  carrying  the 
gutta-percha  beyond  the  apex,  I  place  the 
gold  in  the  exact  spot  indicated  by  the 
instruments.  You  cannot  carry  gutta- 
percha through  the  apex  unless  there  is 
an  opening  there,  and  if  you  are  careful 
in  cleansing  the  canal  you  will  never  go 
beyond  that  point,  and  you  will  not  have 
the  trouble  Dr.  Head  speaks  of,  of 
the  gutta-percha  extending  through  the 
apex,  but  you  will  have  the  latter  abso- 
lutely and  perfectly  closed.  I  thank  you, 
gentlemen,  for  the  discussion  of  the 
paper. 

(To  be  oontinued.) 
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EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


SHAIili  WE  NATIONAI.IZE  OUR  KATIOKAI.  ASSOCIATION? 

In  our  October  i^iue  we  published  an  interesting  and  signi£- 
cant  paper,  entitled  "  The  Value  of  Association/'  by  the  presidrat 
of  the  National  Dental  Association.  This  paper  was  read  before 
the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Dental  Society  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  was  followed  by  a  discussion  which  was 
important  for  the  reason  that  it  brought  out  the  expression  of 
two  distinctly  opposite  views  as  to  the  question  of  professional 
association  among  dentists,  and  the  method  by  which  that 
desirable  condition  of  affairs  should  be  brought  about  The 
author  of  the  paper  made  it  quite  clear  that  the  views  presented 
by  him  were  those  which  he  held  as  a  private  dental  practi- 
tioner, and  were  in  no  sense  to  be  taken  as  an  official  utterance 
by  him  in  his  capacity  as  president  of  our  national  body.  Giving 
due  regard  to  this  well-defined  attitude  of  the  author  of  the 
paper  in  question,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  his  views  as  a 
practitioner  must  necessarily  also  coincide  with  his  views  as  chief 
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officer  of  our  national  body,  even  though  they  were  unofficially 
expressed ;  hence  it  is  that  his  position  as  president  gave  an  added 
and  important  significance  to  the  arguments  and  the  plea  for  a 
larger  interpretation  of  the  ideal  of  professional  association  which 
his  paper  sets  forth. 

We  are  in  agreement  with  the  entire  position  portrayed  by 
Dr.  Peck,  and  in  full  sympathy  with  his  contention  for  a  larger 
development  of  the  association  principle  in  the  minds  of  the 
profession  at  large.  It  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to 
attempt  to  add  anything  to  the  forceful  arguments  which  he  has 
adduced  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  associated  effort  in 
dentistry  for  the  betterment  of  the  individual  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  craft.  Indeed,  it  can  hardly  be  considered  necessary, 
for  are  not  these  facts  self-evident  propositions?  Does  any  intelli- 
gent dental  practitioner  today  really  bnelieve  that  nothing  is  to  be 
gained  by  himself  as  a  dentist,  or  by  his  profession «  as  a  depart- 
ment of  human  activity,  from  the  attrition  of  ideas  that  grow 
out  of  professional  association  as  its  natural  result?  History  and 
experience  furnish  the  all-sufficient  answer  to  those  inquiries,  and 
the  individual  who  thinks  otherwise  is  either  too  young,  inex- 
perienced, or  ignorant  to  have  an  opinion  upon  the  subject 
worthy  of  serious  consideration,  or  else  he  represents  the  opposite 
extreme  of  fossilized  senility. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  mtgor  question  as  to  the  value  of 
association  that  is  at  issue.  Those  who  do  not  believe  in  the 
uplifting  and  educative  value  of  associated  work  and  effort  are  in 
so  small  a  minority  as  to  be  practically  a  negligible  quantity,  and 
it  is  therefore  safe  to  say  as  a  general  proposition  that  the 
importance  and  value  of  association  in  dental  professional  work  is 
practically  unquestioned.  The  uncounted  local,  state,  and  other 
dental  societies  throughout  the  civilized  world  are  the  unanswer- 
able proof  that  this  is  so. 

But,  while  no  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the 
desirability,  even  the  necessity,  for  professional  association,  a  wide 
diversity  of  ideas  exists  as  to  how  the  good  effects  of  association  can 
be  best  attained,  and  this  difference  of  view  was  clearly  brought 
out  in  the  discussion  following  the  reading  of  Dr.  Peck's  admirable 
paper,  the  discussion  relating  itself  almost  entirely  to  the  question 
of  the  National  Association;  and  it  furnished  a  presentation  of 
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two  opposite  types  of  ideals  as  to  what  the  scope,  purpose,  and 
Ainction  of  our  national  body  should  be.  As  viewed  by  Dr. 
Ottolengui,  the  National  Association  should  be  essentially  a 
representative  body  in  the  broad  meaning  of  that  term ;  that  is 
to  say,  it  should  be  in  a  national  sense  representative  of  the 
whole  body  of  ethical  dental  practitioners  in  America,  and  its 
organization  should  be  planned  and  executed  with  reference  to 
establishing  and  maintaining  such  a  representative  character.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  contention  voiced  by  Dr.  Butler  was  that 
the  National  Association  should  be  a  sort  of  professional  Mecca  to 
be  reached  by  the  feithfal  after  having  strenuously  worked  ihea 
way  along  the  devious  pathway  leading  through  the  guarded 
entrance  of  the  local  or  district  society  to  the  state  society,  and 
then  out  through  the  narrow  doorway  of  limited  delegateship  into 
the  National ; — a  sort  of  modern  pilgrim's  progress  ending  in  the 
National  Elysian  Fields  where  professional  association,  purged  of 
the  grosser  elements  of  ignorance  and  unethical  conduct,  may 
blossom  in  an  atmosphere  of  high  scientific  endeavor  and  bear  ite 
fruitage  of  mutual  admiration  and  self-glorification,  and  where 
the  emoluments  of  office  ^hall  be  parceled  out  among  the  fEuthfhl 
ad  infinitum. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  think  that  this  latter  state  of  affairs 
was  just  what  was  intended  to  be  accomplished  by  the  limited 
delegate  plan  advocated,  but  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  believe 
that  something  of  that  sort  is  more  than  likely  to  eventuate  from 
its  longer  continuance.  The  limited  delegate  plan  is  defective  in 
several  respects  as  applied  to  our  national  body.  Theoretically  it 
may  appear  to  be  selective  in  its  effect  upon  the  character  of  the 
membership,  but  practically  it  is  not — at  least  it  is  not  selective 
of  any  more  learned  or  better  trained  or  more  efficient  type  of 
membership  than  is  to  be  found  in  many  other  more  democrat- 
ically organized  dental  societies  with  less  pretentious  relationships. 
We  deem  this  to  be  so  because  the  character  of  the  literary  and 
.  scientific  output  of  the  National  Association  as  compared  with 
>  that  of  other  organizations  shows  few,  if  any,  distinguishing  marks 
of  superiority ;  or,  otherwise  stated,  other  dental  societies  are  doing 
equally  good  scientific  and  literary  work.  Therefore  the  limited 
delegate  plan  is  not,  in  its  practical  application,  sending  into  the 
national  body  a  distinctly  superior  type  of  memberehip. 
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But  the  most  important  defect  in  the  present  plan  is  that  as 
a  result  of  its  workings  the  National  Dental  Association  is  not 
nationally  representative  of  dentistry  in  this  country,  either  geo- 
graphically or  numerically.'  Nor  is  it  representative  in  actual 
output  of  work  as  it  would  be  if  organized  upon  the  higher  and 
larger  basis  of  association  so  clearly  set  forth  by  Dr.  Ottolengui  in 
his  discussion  of  Dr.  Peck's  paper. 

It  is  time,  and  high  time  at  that,  for  us  to  study  this  im- 
portant question  with  a  riper  judgment  than  has  heretofore  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  it.  The  history  of  the  association  impulse 
in  its  national  aspects  and  expressions  is  a  matter  of  historical 
record  in  the  archives  of  our  profession.  We  are  launched  upon 
larger  times  and  in  contact  with  broader  and  greater  interests 
than  those  dealt  with  by  our  professional  predecessors.  We  have 
passed  the  period  when  our  national  dental  interests  can  be  truly 
represented  by  an  organization  that  tends  to  partake  of  the  attri- 
butea  of  the  Inner  Mystic  Shrine  of  the  Ancient  Elevated  and 
Ennobled  Order  of  Apostles  of  St  ApoUonia.  Our  national  body 
should  be  the  heart  of  a  system  that  would  send  its  pulse-beate 
of  professional  stimulus  out  to  the  very  ends  of  dental  Ufe  in 
this  whole  broad  land.  The  practical,  successful  example  of  how 
such  an  organization  of  associative  effort  having  a  working  plan 
of  high  efficiency  may  be  produced  is  furnished  us  by  the  plan 
under  which  the  American  Medical  Association  has  been  success- 
fully reorganized,  or  the  plan  under  which  the  British  Medical 
Association  has  more  recently  been  reorganized.  Our  problem  is 
simple  enough ;  it  is  merely  necessary  that  we  recognize  the  need 
for  a  new  and  modem  definition  of  our  ideal  of  association; — 
the  rest  is  ea^. 


WHAT  HAB  BlfiCOMIi  OF  IT? 

Fob  quite  a  number  of  years — a  greater  number,  perhaps, 
than  those  unacquainted  with  the  history  of  the  subject  would 
be  likely  to  realize — the  subject  of  legislation  with  a  view  to  es- 
tablishing an  organized  dental  service  in  connection  witli  the 
Army  and  Navy  has  been  agitated.  Committees  have  been 
formed,  meetings  have  been  held,  money  has  been  spent,  bills 
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have  been  prepared,  introduced,  and  lobbied  partly  through  Con- 
gress, and  the  dental  profession  has  from  time  to  time  been 
encouraged  to  believe  and  hope  that  the  object  of  all  of  this 
activity  was  about  to  be  realized.    But  what  has  become  of  it? 

The  discussion  of  this  question  occupied  a  large  part  of  the 
time  of  the  meeting  of  the  National  Dental  Association  at 
Atlanta  in  1906.  The  committee  was  at  that  time  reorganized 
and  the  expectation  aroused  that  something  tangible  and  satisfac- 
tory in  the  way  of  accomplished  results  would  quickly  follow.  If 
anything  was  done  during  the  following  year  we  have  been  un- 
able to  learn  of  it;  nor  does  the  report  of  transactions  of  the 
Minneapolis  meeting,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  learn,  indicate 
that  any  report  from  the  Committee  on  Army  and  Nav\^  Dental 
Legislation  was  received  or  considered  by  the  meeting.  Is  it  not 
high  time  that  a  report  either  of  progress  or  of  disabiUty  was 
forthcoming?  What  has  the  National  Dental  Association  to  show 
to  the  dental  profession  in  the  matter  of  results  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  money  that  it  has  made  on  this  vitally  impor 
tant  work? 


REVIEW  OF  CURRENT  DENTAL  LITERATURE. 


Coodiictoil  br  JUUO  ENDELMAN.  DJ>.S. 


[Province  Midioale,  Toulon,  July  6,  1007.]  — who  should  cot  leave  his  pattent— uitil 

TREATMENT     OF     DENTAL     HEMOR-  the  hemorrhage  has  been  completely  arroitol 

RHAGE.    Bt  Db.  M.  Ouibaitd.  Secondary  hemorrhage  may  occur  at  vari- 

The  severity  of  dental  hemorrhage  depend.  V^rioda  after  the  extracUon.  inaamodi  u 

on  a  series  of  factors,  local  or  general  in  looaeniiig  of  the  clot  may  arise  fiwa 

character.   The  local  are:    Congestion  of  the  almost  infinite  variety  of  caum,  U  ntM- 

gingival  and  periosteal   tissues;    degree  of  tication,  cough,  sneezing,  and  passive  w 

traumatism  inflicted,  and  nature  of  the  anea-  dilatation  following  intense  vaso-constrictim 

thetic  used.   The  general  or  systemic  predis-  after  an  injection  of  adrenalin.   Some  saA 

posing  causes  are:    Idiosyncra^,  age  (ex-  hemorrhages  have  been  known  to  occur  flftcoi 

treme  youthfulness  or  old  age),  such  patho-  boura  after  extraction  and  to  recur  setenl 

logic  states  as  cachexia,  disturbances  of  the  hours  after  they  had  been  arrested, 

liver,  hemophilia,  purpura,  leukemia,  cardiac  The  flow  of  blood  from  an  alveolus  ii  t 

affections,  etc  Hemorrhage  is  either  primary  capillary  hemorrhage,  and  the  best  hemosUtic 

or  secondary.    In  the  former  the  patient  is  treatment  is  the  tamponing  of  the  woud 

under  the  immediate  control  of  the  operator,  witii  cotton.  As  to  medicinal  agents,  a  fnat 
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many  have  been  recommended.  Adrenalin 
ehlorid  in  solutions  of  1 : 1000  is  a  very 
powerful  hemostatic,  but  the  Intense  vaso-con- 
striotion  which  it  oausea  ii  f trowed  by  a 
passive  TOSo-dilatetion.  This  after-effect  is 
especially  Berious  when  it  occars  as  the  re- 
sult of  having  added  the  adrenalin  to  the 
cocain  solution  which  was  injected  prior  to 
performing  the  extractions.  It  hapjien^ 
under  these  circumstances  that  while  the  flow 
of  blood  is  imigniflcant  immediately  after 
the  operation,  the  seeondaiy  hemorrhages  sbv* 
eral  hours  afterward  are,  as  a  rule,  very  pro- 
fuse. The  local  application  of  adrenalin, 
however,  is  not  conducive  to  secondary  hemor- 
rhages when  the  agent  is  used  to  arrest  a 
primary  flow  of  blood.  .  Intensely  hot  water 
is  a  good  hemostatic,  especially  in  the  case 
of  hemophiliacs,  inasmuch  as  blood  having 
an  insufficient  amount  of  flbrino^ien  oragu- 
lates  at  a  temperature  of  106°  F.  Iron  pw- 
chlorid  is  an  active  coa^lating  agent  in  solu- 
tions of  one  to  twenty  per  cent.  Tampons 
saturated  with  the  latter  agent  should  be 
squeezed  to  remove  any  excess  of  the  agent 
before  applying  it  to  the  alveolus.  CSiloro- 
form  water  in  saturated  solutitm  (2:100) 
applied  hot,  serum-gelatin,  hydrogen  dioxide 
antipyrin,  etc.,  have  all  been  used  in  the 
effort  to  arrest  dental  hemorrhages. 

If  the  tamponing  with  cotton  should  prove 
ineflicient,  the  addition  of  tincture  of  benzoin, 
aandarac,  or  collodion  to  the  tampon  will 
render  the  packing  almost  water-tight.  In 
the  ease  of  hemophilia,  seldom  observed  after 
the  age  of  twenty- two,  the  administration  of 
calcium  ehlorid — thirty  to  sixty  grains  per 
day — has  given  very  satisfactory  results, 

IDental  Brief,  Philadelphia,  October  1907.] 
SOME  PRACTICAL  POINTS  IN  ORTHO- 
DONTIA FOR  THE  GENERAL  PRACTI- 
TIONER. Bt  Riohabd  SuifUA,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Notwithstanding  the  generally  accepted 
idea  that  orthodontia  can  only  be  practiced 
1^  specialists,  the  author  states  that  any 
d«itist  who  has  the  ener^  uid  desire  to  do 
this  work  can  obtain  proper  results,  provided 
he  prepares  himself  by  a  thorough  study  of 
the  subject.  It  is  indisputable  that  every 
dentist  should  be  able  to  diagnose  malocclu- 
sion. By  this  Dr.  Summa  does  not  mean  that 
he  ought'to  be  able  merely  to  distinguish  be- 


tween a  so-called  crooked  tooth  and  a  straight 
one,  but  to  diagnose  the  case  in  hand  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  enunciated  by  Angle. 
Another  reason  why  dentists  should  be  able 
to  do  orthodontic  work  is  .because  many 
cities,  although  not  large  enough  to  support 
a  specialist  in  orthodontia,  have  among  their 
residents  individuals  suffering  from  irregu- 
larities which  should  be  corrected. 

The  author  contributes  the  following 
thoughts  in  concise  form,  which  have  been 
of  value  to  him  in  his  daily  work: 

"Occlusion  is  the  basis  of  the  science  of 
orthodontia."  (Angle.) 

Every  tooth  in  malposition  is  also  in  mal- 
ooclueion. 

Every  malposition  of  the  teeth  of  one  arch 
has  its  compensating  malposition  in  the  teeth 
of  the  opposing  arch. 

The  time  is  at  hand  when  every  dentist 
should  be  sufficiently  familiar  with  occlusion 
— the  working  basis  of  orthodontia — to  be 
able  to  recognize  the  iniUal  stages  of  mal- 
occlusion, and  to  mm  his  patients  accord- 
ingly. 

Malocclusion  of  the  deciduous  teeth  is  far 
more  prevalent  than  was  formerly  assumed. 
These  cases  can  and  should  be  treated  early 
in  life.  According  to  recent  ezperienon  per- 
manratly  beneficial  results  are  readily  ob- 
tainable. Examine  the  occlusion  of  eveiy  set 
of  teeth,  deciduous  as  well  as  permanent. 

The  first  permanent  molars  are  the  key- 
teeth  to  occlusion  because  they  are  the  first 
teeth  of  the  permanent  set  to  erupt;  th^ 
erupt  unhindered  by  any  deciduous  prede- 
cessors; they  erupt  on  time;  they  are  most 
certain  to  be  present;  th^  are  the  largest 
and  most  powerful  teeth. 

Always  note  the  mesio-distal  relation  of  the 
first  molars. 

Avoid  extraction  oi  the  first  permanent 
molar. 

If  the  first  permanent  molar  is  irreparably 
injured,  and  extraction  indicated,  preserve 
the  space  it  occupied  and  replace  it  at  the 
earliest  opportunity. 

Avoid  extraction.  It  is  demanded  but  sel- 
dom. 

Extraction  for  the  purpose  of  regulation 
is  incongruous. 

Extraction  has  never  corrected  malocclu- 
sion, but  often  complicated  it. 
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For  study  and  reference  obtain  anatomi- 
cally correct  caats. 

These  are  only  obtainable  from  accurate 
plaater-of-Paris  impresaions. 

To  obtain  such  plaster  impressions  use 
good  plaster,  clean  plaster  bowls  and  spatu- 
las; polished,  smooth,  and  properly  shaped 
impression  trays. 

To  obtain  casts  from  these  impressions  use 
thin  shellac  and  sandarao  varnishes,  sharp 
and  clean  plaster  knives. 

Clean  the  teeth  before  taking  impresBion. 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  gagfpng  is  the 
contact  of  the  back  of  the  tongue  with  the 
back  part  of  the  impression  tray  and  plaster. 

To  overcmne  gag^S  instruct  the  patient 
to  breath  deeply.  This  will  involuntarily 
cause  the  tongue  to  drop. 

In  taking  a  lower  impression  instruct  the 
patient  to  bring  the  tongue  to  the  top  of  the 
tray  to  avoid  drawing  the  plaster  away  from 
the  lingual  sides. 

Empl<7  fixed  appliances,  to  the  entire  ex- 
clusion of  removable  ones. 

Orthodontia  appliances  should  combine 
airnplicity,  strength,  efficien<^,  and  inconspic- 
uousness. 

Orthodontia  appliances  consist  of  a  device 
which  engages  the  anchor  or  resistance  teeth ; 
a  device  or  devices  which  engage  the  teeth 
to  be  moved;  a  device  which  conveys  the  force 
generated  between  these  two  points. 

Orthodontia  appliances  are  inanimate. 
They  derive  their  life  from  the  judgment  of 
the  orthodontist,  which  becomes  material 
through  the  medium  of  his  fingers. 

Do  not  waste  time  and  energy  making 
orthodontia  tools  and  apidiances,  which  can 
be  made,  and  made  better,  by  the  artisan. 

At  the  same  time  acquire  the  necessary 
orthodontic  technique. 

Study  the  application  of  the  expansion  arch. 

Employ  the  greatest  care  and  foresight  in 
placing  these  appliances  so  they  need  be 
changed  least  often.' 

The  combination  of  forces  which  can  be  de- 
rived from  the  expansion  arch  are  so  numer- 
ous as  to  be  practically  infinite. 

Take  advantage  of  reciprocal  force.  It  is 
most  frequently  and  easily  obtainable. 

Take  advantage  of  intermaxillary  force. 

It  is  not  so  much  how  great  a  force,  but 
how  eottstuit  a  force  is  applied. 

In  applying  an  npansion  areh  do  not  bend 


it  to  conform  to  the  deformed  arch,  bat  bead 
it  to  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  tiM 
shape  desired  in  the  corrected  arch. 

Tolerate  no  loose  ligatures.  Always  tigbtea 
ligatures  before  tightening  nuts  on  the  ex- 
pansion arch— ihus  employ  the  spring  of  the 
areh  before  exerting  pressure  upon  the  utAm 
teeth. 

Don't  overtax  the  anchorage. 

Cement  all  bands  and  keep  the  mouth  eletn 
as  a  prophylactic  precautitm. 

Malocclusion  of  the  teeth  should  be  cor- 
rected  in  childhood. 

Familiarity  with  the  primeiples  of  oedn- 
sion  is  necessaiy  to  discriminate  brtwcoi 
the  few  cases  which  can  be  trusted  to  ooneet 
themselves  with  more  or  less  assistance  fnni 
pressure  of  the  patient's  finger,  and  the  msoj 
cases  whi(di  demand  mechanical  interference. 

A  patient  is  never  too  young  for  the  ear- 
rection  of  a  malocclusion,  but  oftenUmes  too 
old. 

Time  and  difficult  of  tooth-movement  aid 
retoitim  Inerease  in  direct  propntiim  witk 
the  age  of  the  patient 

To  harmonize  tbe  occlusion,  the  teeth  of 
both  arches  must  be  moved  simultaneoosly. 

Interdigitation  of  the  cusps  of  the  teeth 
is  nature's  retainer. 

"The  best  balance,  the  beet  hannoij,  tin 
best  proportions  of  the  moutt  in  ite  ra- 
tion to  tho  other  features,  require  in  all  esfics 
that  there  shall  be  the  full  complement  ot 
teeth,  and  that  each  tooth  shall  be  made  to 
occupy  its  normal  position."  (Angla) 

Orthodontic  procedures  conducted  darinj; 
^e  period  of  eruption  and  growth  of  the 
teeth  may  be  onisidered  as  adjuncts  to  na- 
ture's ^orta,  and  oonaequently  favorable  re- 
sults are  readily  obtainable. 

Whereas  orthodontic  procedures  institoted 
when  the  teeth  have  assumed  their  final  posi- 
tions are  to  be  considered  as  interfmncH 
with  the  result  of  nature's  misdirected  en- 
ergy, consequently  favorable  results  are  fewer 
and  more  diflBcult  to  obtain. 

Be  on  the  alert  for  nasal  obstructioM  in 
early  childhood,  and  insist  on  their  rcmorsL 

Lip  habits  seem  to  be  potent  facton  in 
the  causation  of  malocclusion.  Early  and 
late  loss  of  deciduous  teeth^  while  it  is  a 
factor  in  the  causation  of  malocelusioa,  is 
not  so  potent  as  is  often  assumed.  A  stn^r 
of  the  mechanism  oi  develojpment  will  diipel 
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the  convenient  atory  of  the  inberitanee  of  the 
small  jawB  from  one  parent  and  the  large 
teeth  from  the  other. 

{Dental  Aetnew,  Chicago,  October  1907.] 

80HE  OBSTACLES  IS  CROWN  AND 
BRIDGE  WORE.  Bt  Dr.  N.  8.  JftmZHS, 
Dresdbit^  Gbbhant. 

Porcelain  crown  and  bridge  vork  hai  come 
to  auume  eudi  great  importance,  and  may 
now  be  aeoompliabed  to  Biieh  great  advan- 
tage, that  it  is  Tdl  to  review  the  funda- 
mental basis  upon  which  such  woric  must 
rest,  since  if  the  foundation  is  firm  there 
seems  to  be  no  limit  to  its  usefulness.  The 
treatment  of  roots  is  by  far  the  most  compli- 
cated factor. 

The  septic  contents  of  the  tnbuli  of  a  dis- 
eased root  must  be  brought  into  an  aseptic 
condition,  but  not  that  alone,  as  the  root 
must  also  be  so  completely  disinfected  that 
when  its  apical  foramen  is  closed  and  the 
crown  or  bridge  set,  infection  cannot  super- 
vene. In  such  a  case  gutta-percha  is  not  per- 
missibte.  To  remain  in  a  healthy  condition 
auch  a  root  must  not  only  be  hermetically 
sealed  at  the  foramen,  but  it  must  also  have 
its  pivot  so  completely  sealed  that  there  can 
be  no  ingress  of  micro-organisms.  A  root- 
canal  is  often  so  attenuated  toward  the  apex 
as  to  cause  the  pulp  to  tear  at  some  slight 
distance  helow  the  foramen,  and  the  remain- 
ing fine  filament  of  pulp  must  still  be  com- 
pletely removed,  or  serious  consequences  may 
supervene.  The  delicate  film  of  living  tissue, 
whidi  often  spreads  to  a  microscopically  fine 
web  between  the  seemingly  separated  pulps 
in  a  bicuspid,  nearly  or  quite  to  the  apex,  is 
a  source  of  much  trouble. 

The  buccal  canal  of  an  upper  and  the  an- 
terior one  of  a  lower  molar  are  not  infre- 
quently so  obscure  and  so  fine  as  to  cause 
many  an  impatient  operator  erroneously  to 
conclude  that  they  have  been  obliterated  by 
d^Msits  of  seeondaiy  dentin;  and  to  attrib- 
ute the  continued  tenderness  of  the  root  to 
some  mysterious  constitutional  disturbance. 
But  if  the  whole  pulp  to  its  finest  remnants 
hu  been  oompletdy.  removed  under  proper 
antiseptic  oonditions,  and  the  foramen  se- 
curely closed,  that  tooth  or  root  should  be 
as  completely  comfortable  as  when  it  pos- 
sessed a  living  pulp.  But  how  is  the  pulp 
to  be  always  completely  removed?   There  are 


cases  which  puzzle  the  very  elect!  For  many 
years  the  author  has  had  manufactured 
barbed  broaehee  ctf  uneqnaled  fineness,  which 
he  baa  found  of  great  value  in  removing 
attenuated  filaments  of  pulp,  but  there  are 
canals  so  fine  that  even  those  broaches  can- 
not completely  penetrate.  For  sucb  cases 
the  author  recommends  the  sodium  dioxid 
treatment,  as  advocated  by  Kirk,  or  the  so- 
dium potassium  treatment  as  originated  by 
Sefareier,  either  of  which  accomplishee  the 
important  office  of  sapwifying  organic  tis- 
sue. 

The  tooth  under  treatment  should  be  dried 
as  completely  as  practicable,  and  the  agent 
carried  gently  into  the  canals.  As  soon  as 
a  little  effect  has  been  produced  the  resulting 
moisture  should  be  removed,  by  absorbing 
it  with  some  fine  paper  points  and  the  use 
of  hot  air,  and  then  the  process  ctf  saponifi- 
cation should  be  resumed  until  every  vestige 
of  organic  or  putrescent  tissue  has  been  re- 
moved. This  process  enables  the  careful 
operator  to  obtain  an  aseptic  condition  other- 
wise, in  many  instances,  impossible,  and 
makes  resort  to  muaunifioaUtm  unnecessaiy. 
But  when  a  root  has  been  so  far  pre- 
pared to  receive  the  post,  additional  difficul- 
ties are  often  encountered.  Except  with  the 
X  ray  one  cannot  always  tell  with  certainty 
the  direction  or  the  thickness  of  a  root,  and 
therefore  the  enlargement  of  the  canal  should 
be  carefully  proceeded  with.  Gently,  and 
with  a  sensitive  touch,  the  finest  of  the  Beutel- 
rock  drills  should  first  be  employed,  until  the 
foramen  has  been  reached  or  a  sufiScient  depth 
obtained.  A  small  flexible  Donaldson  broach 
should  he  frequently  used  to  ascertain  if  the 
drill  is  keeping  its  proper  direction,  and  if 
any  deviation  is  perceived  the  drilling  must 
be  at  once  suspended,  the  canal  carefully  en- 
larged up  to  that  point,  ftnd  then  it  will 
usually  be  possible  to  determine  the  cause  of 
the  deviation.  To  perforate  a  root  is  a  great 
and  an  inexcusable  blunder.  The  Beutelrock 
drill  is  slightly  weaker  near  the  handpiece, 
so  that  if  a  special  strain  be  exerted  it  will 
break  at  that  point  and  not  in  tite  portion 
within  the  root.  But  after  all  this  is  com- 
pleted, how  shall  the  foramen  be  closed?  The 
author  gives  his  preference  to  zinc  oxy- 
chlorid.  It  is  not  only  antiseptic  for  a  short 
but  critical  period,  but  clings  so  closely  to 
place  ss  to  be  mechanically  resistant. 
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[Z.«  Progris  Dentaire,  Paris,  September  1907.] 

MERCURIAL  STOMATITIS :  PRESKNT 
STATUS  OF  THE  QUESTION.  Bt  Db. 
Rathond  Lulli. 

From  a  clinical  standpoint,  and  as  sug- 
gested Foumier,  mereurial  stomatitiB  ma^ 
be  classified  aa  either  mild,  ordinary,  or  in- 
fenw.  The  mild  form  is  characterized  by 
slight  inflammatory  Bymptoms  in  the  gums 
and  mucous  membrane.  The  ordinary  form 
manifests  itself  by  Jryness  of  the  mouth,  gen- 
eral irritability,  fetidity  of  the  breath,  a 
feeling  of  "elongation"  of  the  teeth,  pain  at 
the  mandibular  angle,  and  a  metalUa  taste. 
The  disease  becomes  localised  mainly  at  the 
most  remote  areas  of  the  gum— behind  and 
around  the  third  molar,  in  the  interstice  be- 
tween the  two  central  incisors  on  the  labial 
side,  and  around  any  decayed  tooth  or  root. 
As  a  general  rule  the  gums  are  red  and 
swollen  and  the  teeth  loose  and  covered  by 
a  layer  of  "sabalous"  matter.  Salivary  secre- 
tion is  very  abundant,  so  much  so  that  this 
phenomenon  is  the  dominant  symptom  of  the 
malady  and  is  responsible  for  its  being  des- 
ignated as  mercurial  salivation,  mercurial  si- 
alorrhea, or  mercurial  ptyalism.  Fetidity  of 
the  breath  is  invariably  present;  the  parotid 
and  submaxillary  are  occasionally  hypertro- 
phied  and  painful. 

The  pathogenesis  of  mercurial  stomatitis 
has  been  of  late  the  subject  of  considerable 
study  and  discussion.  Mr.  Alonkvist,  having 
had  the  opportunity  to  examine  three  ana- 
tomical specimens  of  subjects  who  had  died 
in  the  course  of  mercurial  treatment,  ccm- 
cludes  that  the  deposition  of  mercurial  gran- 
ules takes  place  in  the  vessel  walls,  and  in 
preference  in  the  capillary  loops  nearest  to  the 
epithelium.  During  the  evolution  of  the  dis- 
ease the  following  phenomena  occur  in  the 
gum  and  mucous  membrane;  Deposition  ot 
granules  of  mercuric  sulfid,  vascular  dilata- 
tion, diapedesis  of  leuooc^ytes  ladoi  with  the 
mercury  granules,  degeneration  and  death  of 
the  histological  elements  of  the  tissue.  Mr. 
Alonkvist  believes  that  mercury  is  deposited 
through  the  action  of  hydrogen  sulfid  formed 
during  the  decomposition  of  proteid  matter  in 
the  mouth  or  intestinal  tract.  The  latter 
compound  precipitates  the  mercury  which  dr* 
oulates  through  the  bloodvessels  and  that 
which  is  eliminated  tlirougb  the  oral  mucous 
membrane,  in  the  form  of  mercuric  sulfid. 


Hence  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  moath  ind 
teeth  in  a  perfect  state  of  cleanliness  during 
mercurial  treatment,  and  of  paying  ss  maiA 
attention  as  possible  to  the  digestive  fnne- 
tions,  in  order  to  avoid  the  formatimi  of  ex- 
oeesive  amounts  of  hydrogen  sulfid.  Inflamed 
gums  caused  by  carious  teeth  do  not  bug  tht 
teeth  tiglitly  at  the  neck,  and  in  the  inter 
stices  thus  produced  food  debris  accumulates, 
and,  undergoing  decomposition,  hydrogen  sul- 
fid is  formed,  which  causes  the  precipitatioo 
of  the  mercury  eliminated  through  the  mar 
cous  membrane. 

In  animals  mercurial  intoxication  is  not 
as  a  rule  accompanied  by  stomatitis,  whidi, 
however,  may  be  induced  by  detaching  the 
gums  around  the  teeth  and  irrigating  tb* 
pockets  for  some  time  with  solutions  of  itj- 
drogen  sulfid. 

iBuUetm  du  8j/tidio(U  det  CMntryieM  Dm- 
tittet  d«  France,  Paris,  September  1907.] 

DISTURBANCES  ACCOMPANYING  THE 
DIFFICULT  ERUPTION  OP  THE  FIEST 
MOLAR.  Bt  Db.  Jbhait  PHnHomi^ 
Paris. 

While  the  pathologic  phenomena  conat- 
quent  upon  abnormal  eruption  of  the  decid- 
uous teeth,  and  of  the  third  molar,  have  bees 
carefully  observed,  and  are  to  be  found  re- 
corded in  exhaustive  contributions  to  the  lit- 
erature of  the  subject,  a*  yet  much  remsiii 
to  be  written  concerning  such  disturbaneei 
as  may  be  induced  hy  the  delayed  eruptioa  of 
all  the  other  permanent  teeth,  the  first  mokr 
in  particular. 

The  question  of  the  occurrence  of  reflex 
disturbances  at  the  period  of  eruption  of  tlic 
permanent  teeth  has  been  so  satisfaetori^ 
elucidated  by  Dr.  Eyssantier,  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  whatever  regarding  its  rdative  f^^ 
quenqy.  He  found  by  studying  the  clinics! 
histories  of  20,000  children,  that  at  least 
twenty  per  cent,  of  them  had  suffered  from 
disturbances  traceable  to  delayed  tooth-emp- 
tion. 

The  disturbances  caused  by  the  evolutiM 
snd  eruption  of  the  first  molar  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  groups,  local  and  general.  The 
local  symptoms  involve  the  mucous  menbiue 
almost  exeluaively,  but  in  rare  instances  they 
have  likewise  induced  pathologic  resctioes 
iM  the  body  of  the  jaw  and  its  nerve  supply- 

Tbe  symptoms  localized  in  the  mueoo* 
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membnuw,  as  in  the  caae  of  diffleult  wap- 
tUm  of  the  third  molar,  occur  more  frequently 
in  the  mandible. 

The  child  feels  indisposed  and  experienoeH 
pruritus  in  the  tissues  overlying  the  erupting 
tooth.  At  first  he  feels  slight  pain  of  a  dull 
and  indefinite  character,  but  later  on  it  be- 
comes more  intense  and  is  accompanied  by  a 
feeling  of  heaviness  and  burning.  The  more 
B«Tere  pain  occurs  at  meals,  during  masti- 
cation, but  occasionally  it  appears  sponta- 
neously vhile  the  child  is  playing,  or  during 
sleep.  At  this  time  the  tongue  is  ooated, 
the  breath  fetid,  and  the  Infiammation  of  the 
gum  may  spread  to  the  cheek  and  tonsils. 
In  a  word,  the  child  is  suffering  from  stom- 
atitis, irhieh  may  assume  the  ulcerative  or 
uleero-membranous  form  if  neglected  when  in 
the  former  stage. 

The  inflammation  may  also  spread  to  the 
muscles  of  mastication — to  the  maaseter  in 
particular — and  give  rise  to  a  degree  of  tris- 
mus which  renders  impossible  the  opening  of 
the  mouth  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 
At  the  same  time  a  slight  sirelling  of  the 
lower  section  of  the  cheek  is  noticed,  and 
occasionally  pain  is  experienced  in 'the  t«n- 
poro-maxillary  articulation. 

If  tiie  foregoing  chain  of  infiammatory 
phenomena  should  not  be  eradicated,  the  dis- 
turbance may  spread  to  the  maxillary  perios- 
teum, causii^  severe  periostitis,  which  niani- 
fests  itself  by  intense  pain.  In  the  most 
severe  cases  osteomyelitis  and  necrosis  may 
ensue. 

The  nervous  accidents  are  in  the  nature  of 
dull,  painful  sensations,  becoming  paroxys- 
mal at  night  and  during  mastication.  There 
may  also  be  acute  pain  radiating  along  the 
entire  extent  of  the  disturbed  side  of  the  jaw, 
to  the  ear,  temple,  and  neck,  upon  the 
slightest  pressure  being  made  on  the  inflamed 
gum.  In  some  instances  the  pain  becomes 
neural^c  in  character,  and  is  localized  in  the 
areas  of  distribution  of  the  trifacial;  white 
in  other  rare  cases  the  nervous  disturbances 
are  responsible  for  the  onset  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  paralysis. 

All  local  manifestations,  strictly  speaking, 
do  not  occur  independently  of  ^steraic  dis- 
turbances, in  view  of  the  fact  that  any  pro- 
cess of  infection  in  any  area  of  the  body  must 
of  necessity  disturb  the  general  nutritional 
balance — the  regulator  of  all  forms  of  phys- 
iologic activity.    It  is  true  that  while  not 


infrequently  the  systonic  dtfangementa  are 
at  first  so  mild  as  to  escape  the  eye  of  the 
attending  practitioner,  in  siHne  instances 
th^  assume  a  degree  of  leverity  such  as  to 
cause  much  anxiety  to  parents  and  physician. 
The  general  symptoms  are  at  first  those  pa- 
thognomonic of  infectious  fever,  namely,  loss 
of  appetite,  feeling  of  malaise,  pain  in  the 
lumbar  region,  occasionally  chills,  headache, 
and  slight  insomnia.  At  times,  altbouf^  the 
little  patient  is  to  all  appearances  in  good 
health,  be  complains  of  an  uneasy  feeling 
in  the  head,  and  of  pain  in  the  jaw  in  the 
region  of  the  erupting  tooth. 

In  another  type  of  cases  the  cbild  presents 
a  typical  "grippy  face,"  is  pale  and  d^ressed, 
and  suffers  from  a  fever  which  oscillates 
considerably,  and  from  pain  in  the  region  of 
the  inferior  maxillary  nerve,  which  arises 
upon  the  slightest  contact  during  mastica- 
tion, deglutition,  or  digital  examination.  In 
the  presence  of  these  symptoms  it  becomes  a 
very  difficult  matter  to  treat  the  mouth  con- 
ditions, and  thus  relieve  the  intense  inflam- 
mation. In  addition,  the  inflammation  may 
spread  to  the  fauces  and  cause  esophageal 
spasm  and  aphonia;  to  the  ear,  determining 
a  painful  otalgia;  to  the  neighboring  lym- 
phatic ganglia,  giving  rise  to  submaxillaiy 
adenitis  extremely  di£BcuIt  to  diagnose;  and 
possibly  to  the  tongue,  palate — soft  and  hard 
— and  to  tiie  tonsils. 

Concerning  the  diagnosis  of  patholoj^e 
eruption  of  the  first  molar,  the  author  sug- 
gests digital  examination,  and  inquiry  of 

-  the  parents  regarding  the  time  of  appearance, 
frequency,  and  duration  of  ^e  painful  mani- 
festations about  the  jaw,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  possibility  of  attributing  such  symp- 
toms to  an  unerupted  tooth;  and  finally,  tiiat 
the  diagnostician  bear  in  mind  that  difficult 
or  pathologic  eruption  of  the  first  molar  oc- 
curs with  greater  frequen^  in  the  lower 
than  in  the  upper  jaw. 

Treatment  should  be  both  medicinal  and 
surgical — the  medicinal,  by  the  use  of  suit- 
able antiseptic  solutions  in  addition  to  thor- 
ough brushing  of  the  teeth  with  a  good  denti- 
frice, in  order  to  remove  and  destroy  as 

■  many  mouth-bacteria  as  possible:  and  the 
surgical,  by  cutting  away  the  congested  layer 
of  gum  tissue  overlying  the  embedded  tooth 
or  by  making  a  deep  crucial  incision  in  the 
gum.  ^onld  tliere  be  a  collection  of  pus 
under  the  gum,  the  thermo-  or  electro-cautery 
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should  be  preferred  to  the  lancet.  Extraction 
oi  the  tooth  should  be  performed  in  the  pres- 
ence of  an  intense  trismus  which  vonld  pre- 
vent the  child  from  taking  the  proper  amount 
of  nourishment;  or  of  a  severe  adeno-phleg- 


ACQUIRED  ATROPHY  OF  THE  MAX- 
ILLA. Bt  Db.  J.  M.  Hehbudk,  Bcbio* 
Aires,  ABucn'iinA. 

The  author  relates  the  case  of  a  man  twes- 
ty-nine  years  of  age,  in  good  health  and  ef 


Fra.  1. 


Fn.  2. 


mon  of  the  submaxillary  gland.  After  the 
surgical  treatment  due  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, 1^  keeping  up  the  antiseptic  treatment 
until  complete  recovery. 


good  personal  and  family  medical  kistay 
vho  about  two  yean  ago  aa  a  wager  M^ 
eeeded   in  crushing  betweeit  his  taetb  ■ 

wooden  cigar-holder.  At  the  time  he  ec* 
perienced  nothing  unusii&l,bnt  about  a  nonth 
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afterward  he  noticed  that  one  of  his  upper 
molars  was  very  loose,  almost  on  the  point  of 
being  lost,  and  removed  it.  A  few  days  later 
Hnother  tooth  became  loose,  and  as  in  the 
previous  ease  was  likewise  removed  by  the 


guez,  who  upon  examining  the  case  was  at 
once  struck  by  the  deformity  of  the  palatal 
vault  caused  by  the  absence  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  maxille,  the  result  of  an  atrof^  pifr 
cess  of  traumatic  nature.   This  atrophic  pro- 


Fn.  S. 


Fig.  4. 


patient  himself  without  the  slightest  trouble.. 
Gradually  every  tooth  was  exfoliated,  and  in 
about  two  months'  time  his  maxilla  was 
edentulous.  The  foregoing  is  almost  a  ver- 
batim report  of  the  case  as  given  by  the 
patient  at  the  time  of  visiting  Dr.  Henri- 


cess,  which  had  involved  practically  all  of 
the  substance  of  the  maxilla,  had  produced 
two  symmetrical  concavities — one  on  each 
side  of  the  jaw — so  identical  in  shape  as  to 
lead  one  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were 
congenital  in  origin  rather  than  acquired. 
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Neither  the  tongue  nor  the  salhraiy  stands 
presented  any  abnormal  features.  The  man- 
dible wag  well  developed  and  supported  six- 
teen aoiind  teeth.  Owing  to  the  palatal  de- 
formity, the  articulation  of  words  was  ren- 
dered extremely  difficult  and  unintelligible,  so 
iDueh  ao  that  the  patient  was  often  unable 
to  make  his  mnta  known.  Tho  upper  lip 
was  sunken  because  of  the  absence  of  max- 
illary teeth. 

The  treatment  of  the  case  involved  the 
construction  of  an  apparatus  that  would  ob- 
literate the  concavities — in  which  food  un- 
ceasingly accumulated,  and  undergoing  fer- 
mentation gave  rise  to  disturbances  which 
eventually  mi^t  have  assumed  serious  pro- 
portions— and  afford  a  basis  upon  which  to 
support  the  dental  substitutes.    After  con- 


siderable difficulty  an  accurate  plaster-of- 
Paris  impression  was  obtained  (see  Fig.  1), 
and  from  it  the  plaster  cast  shown  at  Fig.  2. 
The  apparatus  devised  and  constructed  by  Um 
author  is  shown  at  Fig.  3,  while  at  Fig.  4 
the  restored  articulation  is  illustrated.  Tbe 
apparatus  is  provided  with  two  hollow  pn- 
jwtions  of  vulcanite,  which  fit  accuratdy 
into  the  palatal  foasi^  Uiub  preventing  the 
collection  of  food  debris  and  mucus,  ud 
BBsiBting  in  the  support  of  the  piece,  wbieb 
is  provided  with  fourteen  teeth  and  with  a 
gam  of  the  degree  of  thickness  required  io 
taatore  the  normal  contour  of  the  upper  lip: 
The  piece  weighs  about  two  ounces,  and  is- 
ables  the  patioit  to  articulate  easily  and  in- 
telligibly, and  in  addition  has  greatly  in- 
proved  his  facial  appearance. 
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Flux  for  Soft  Soldering. — Dissolve  pieces 
of  sine  in  hydrochloric  acid  lutil  the  acid  is 
saturated.  Mix  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
equal  parts  ot  aqua  ammonia  and  alcohol. 
Filter  after  a  few  days*  standing. — Dental 
Bra. 

Tightening    Screw  Connectlona. — For 

tightening  screw  connections,  dissolve  pow- 
dered shellac  in  ten  per  cent,  ammonia  water 
and  paint  the  mass  over  the  screw  ttireads 
after  they  have  been  thoroughly  cleaned; 
then  screw  the  fitting  home.  The  joint  will 
he  impervious  to  hot  or  cold  water. — Popnlor 
Magaxine. 

Annealing  Platinum. — We  find  that 
many  will  bring  platinum  to  a  pretty  good 
red  heat  and  believe  it  is  annealed;  but  prac- 
tically nothing  is  accomplished  in  the  way  of 
annealing  until  platinum  is  heated  to  a  white 
incandescence,  and  iintil  then  you  have  soft- 
ened it  very  little. — C.  L.  Hcnqebfobd,  Weat- 
Dental  Journal. 

Care  of  Retaining  Appliances.— Retain- 
ing appliances  must  first  of  all  be  made 
strong,  and  next  must  be  cemented  in  place 
exactly  where  wanted.  If  the  least  imperfec- 
tion of  setting  occurs,  the  retainer  should  be 
at  once  removed  and  set  again,  until  every 
detail  is  correct.    After  cementing  in  place. 


the  retainer  should  be  carefully  examined  to 
see  that  it  holds  the  teeth  exactly  as  planned. 
It  should  be  examined  every  week  for  tJie 
first  six  weeks;  after  that  every  two  or  three 
weeks  during  three  or  four  months.  About 
eveiy  three  or  four  months  the  retainw 
should  be  worked  loose,  the  teeth  given  a 
thorough  cleaning  and  polishing,  and  the  re- 
tainer firmly  cemented  back  in  place.  This 
should  be  done  whether  the  appliance  has 
loosened  or  not,  so  that  decay  may  not  hare 
an  opportunity  to  start  under  bands  or  cIm- 
where. — W.  J.  Bbaot,  Western  Dental  Jour- 
nal. 

Anchoring  of  Gold  Inli^s  In  Ocdml 
Surface. — I  am  not  sure  thi^  I  have  a  Isat- 
ing  operation  with  a  gold  inlay  unless  I  han 
it  well  anchored  in  an  occlusal  dovetailed 
slot;  and  if  the  occlusal  surface  is  not  in- 
volved and  crushing  force  does  not  have  to 
be  considered,  then,  from  the  standpoint  of 
beauty,  a  porcelain  inlay  is  to  be  prefened. 
In  oivities  of  Ordinary  size,  except  ia  the 
anterior  teeth,  I  prefer  the  gold  filling  thtt 
has  served  us  so  welt  for  a  long  period  U 
years,  reserving  for  gold  inlays  those  large 
cavities  with  frail  walls,  not  onfy  to  avt^ 
the  strain  fm  the  nervoiu  ayatem  of  opeialw 
and  patient,  but  also  for  the  reason  that  tbt 
inlay  will  not  spread  as  a  large  gold  fiUiog 
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will,  thereto  fracturiiig  the  wall  of  the  tooth. 
In  such  cues  the  um  of  a  gold  inlay  will 
give  efficient  service.  This  inlay  must  be 
embedded  in  a  good  body  of  eem«nt,  and 
whenever  it  ia  possible,  the  use  of  the  rubber 
dam,  to  insure  cleanlinMs  uid  freedom  from 
moisture,  enhances  the  value  of  the  opera- 
tion.— John  A.  Sohkidt,  Itenu  of  Intenat, 

Extraction  of  Abscessed  Tooth.— lliere 
is  no  more  reason  why  an  abscessed  tooth 
should  be  retained  in  the  jaw  simply  Iwcaiise 
the  face  is  swollen  than  there  would  be  for 
allowing  ic  splinter  of  wood  to  remain  in  the 
hand,  a  piece  of  glass  in  the  foot,  or  a  piece 
of  steel  in  the  eye,  until  the  inflammatory 
symptoms  had  si^ded,  before  attempting  to 
remove  them,  since  the  .forms  of  pathology 
are  identical. — Itema  of  Intarest. 

To  Perfume  VaeeUn.— Much  of  the  vase- 
lin  sold  today  has  an  unpleasant  odor,  and 
^s  is  especially  noticeable  when  it  is  used 
for  Ivbiicating  disks  and  strips  in  finishing 
flUlngB.  The  odor  may  be  overcome  by  add- 
ing to  the  vaselin  a  few  drops  of  one  of  the 
essential  oils— i^iehever  the  operator  may 
prefer.  This  does  not  ia  any  w^r  impair 
the  vaselin  sad  makn  it  more  agreeable  to 
use.— C.  N.  J.,  Dmtal  Review. 

To  Re-bake  an  Inlay.— I*  for  any  reason 
jon  desire  to  re-bake  a  pi»oelain  inlay  after 
you  have  removed  tiie  platinum  matrix, 
make  an  divestment  tif  powdered  soapstmie 
and  thin  shellac  Tarnish,  and  while  the  in- ' 
TMtment  is  fresh  embed  the  inlay,  cavity  side 
down,  until  flush  with  the  margins.  I>iy 
slowly,  and  you  may  then  re-fiise  it  as  high 
as  you  like  without  changing  the  margins 
or  shape  of  the  inlay.  This  would  probably 
not  do  for  low-fusing  porcelain,  because  the 
shellac  would  not  all  bum  out  and  a  dis- 
coloration would  develop.  The  soapstone 
powder  may  be  made  by  scraping  a  fresh 
mechanic's  crayon.— J.  M.  Evbt,  TrirBtate 
Dental  Record. 

The  Seqoel  of  Inlays —The  use  of  cement 
under  gutta-percha  has  given  me  greater  sat- 
isfaction than  any  other  application  of  this 
method  of  filling. '  To  fill  a  tooth  with  gutta- 
percha is  usually  regarded  as  a  very  simple 
4^ration,  but  if  a  really  good  filling  is  to 
be  made  the  material  must  be  placed  with 
much  care.  The  tenderness  which  ocovra  un- 
der gutta-percha  fillings  tells  us  they  are  far 
from  moisture-proof.  Soft  cement  placed  in 
the  cavity  and  the  gutta-percha  forced  into 
it  will  give  a  filling  that  absolutely  st<^  the 
cavity — it  will  have  the  non-endueting  qual- 


ity of  the  gutta-percha  and  the  cavily-sealing 
quality  of  the  cement  Personal^  I  have 
found  tiie  mounting  of  crowns  with  gutta- 
percha Tray  difficult,  and  recently  have  be«D 
using  a  combination  of  gutta-percha  and  ce- 
ment for  many  cases.  The  gutta^pordia  is 
placed  upon  or  in  the  erown,  as  the  oue  may 
be,  and  while  soft  the  latter  is  pressed  to 
I^ace.  After  rentoTal  of  erown  and  gutta- 
pereha  the  root  is  smeared  with  the  soft 
conent  and  the  erown  replaoed,  allowii^  the 
former  to  wver  the  root  and  cement  the 
gotta-pereha  to  it.  In  the  use  of  Ascher's 
cement  It  is  very  desirable  to  line  the  eavily 
with  a  good  inlay  cement.  The  adhesive 
qualities  of  the  latter  seem  to  keep  the  Asch- 
er's eemeat  in  its  place,  and  to  miUu  a  better 
adaptation  to  the  eavi^  walls.— B.  A.  Botci, 
Dental  Bra. 

A  Word  of  Warning  In  DeMnsltldng 
Dentin. — ^To  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
obtonding  senutive  dentin  by  pressure  anes- 
thesia I  wish  to  give  a  word  of  warning. 
This  is  a  dangerous  procedure,  not  only  be- 
cause cocain  is  a  protoplasmic  poison,  but 
also  because,  as  the  cavity  has  not  been  ex- 
cavated, the  agent  is  forced  through  infected 
tissue,  and  made  to  cany  the  products  of 
that  infection  into  the  pulp — a  condition 
which  cannot,  by  any  line  of  reasoning'  that 
I  can  figure  dul^  be  ai^thing  but  deleterious 
to  the  pulp  .tissue.  It  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  many  pulps  die,  even  years  afterward, 
as  the  result  of  the  injudieiona  use  of  pres- 
sure anesthesia. — £.  Ma.WHiMM»T,  The  Bur. 

CarlHrfIc  Add  Antidote. — In  a  conmiuni- 
cation  to  the  Lancet  Bfr.  John  Maberly  draws 
attention  to  the  efficacy  of  iodin  as  an  anti- 
dote in  carbolic  poisoning.  The  first  hint  as 
to  the  antidotal  value  of  iodin  was  conv^ed 
by  the  practice  of  a  Middlesn  Hospital  sur- 
geon of  rinsing  his  hands — numbed  with  car- 
bolic solution — with  iodin  water.  The  effect 
was  almost  immediate,  the  iodin  removing  the 
numbed  feeling  as  well  as  the  bleached,  crin- 
kled condition  of  the  skin.  Since  then  Mr. 
Maberly  has  tried  its  efl^ect  internally  in  one 
case  where  carbolic  acid  was  taken,  and  in 
two  other  cases  where  Jeyes'  fluid  (a  disin- 
fectant) had  been  accidentally  swallowed. 
The  effect  in  all  cases  has  been  excellent  and 
IM-toupt.  In  the  carbolic  acid  case  referred 
to,  the  patient  had  drunk  some  carbolic  acid 
in  mistake  for  whisky,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  doctor's  visit  could  scarcely  speak,  and 
waa  unable  to  swallow,  the  lips,  tongue,  and 
fauces  being  whitened  from  the  effects  of  the 
acid.  A  teaspoonful  of  tincture  of  iodin  was 
mixed  with  a  cup  of  water  and  the  patient 
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directed  to  drink  Um  mixture  sltnrly.  A  few 
minutes  Inter  the  man  wm  so  mueh  relieved 
that  lie  waa  able  to  drink  mitlc,  and  hie  voice 
and  breathing  improved.  A  little  more  iodin 
solution  was  administered  during  the  ni^t, 
and  the  next  day  the  patient  was  suflteiently 
oomfortable  to  be  able  to  undertake  a  jour- 
ney. The  eases  where  Jeyes*  fluid  had  been 
taken  were  those  of  diildren,  utd  small  doses 
of  diluted  iodin  woriced  wonders.  IMscuss- 
ing  the  ehemioal  reaetioUt  'Mr.  Maberly  notes 
that  one  minim  of  liquid  caxbolle  acid  (B. 
P.)  nentTalizes  about  one  minim  of  tincture 
of  iodin,  but  that  with  hut  more  iodin  can 
be  decolorised.  It  is  therefore  reoonmiended 
for  practical  purposes  that  equal  parts  of 
tincture  of  iodin  and  phenol  be  looked  upon 
as  complemental. — Chemist  and  Druggist. 

Treatment  of  the  Oum  with  Chloro- 
percha  Before  Setting  a  Crown.— When 
the  gum  has  been  wounded  in  grinding  the 
root  or  in  reducing  the  band  to  the  root- 
level,  the  add  of  the  cement  works  into  the 
wound  and  gives  rise  to  discomfort  dmilar  to 
that  following  the  aj^oation  of  salt  or 
vinogar.  This  of  oonree  subsides  as  the 
cement  sets,  but  is  anything  but  pleas- 
ant while  it  lasts.  To  overcome  the  pain 
thus  inadvertently  induced,  and  to  prevoit 
such  as  may  attend  the  setting  of  the  croim, 
I  dry  the  root  and  adjoining  gum  and  |Mint 
them  wit^  ehloro-pereha.  The  effect  is  im- 
mediate, and  the  discomfort  hardly  worthy 
of  mention. — ^I.  C.  Edikoton,  Dental  Offios 
and  Lahoratory. 

Suggestlona  Concerning  the  Preaorva- 
tlon  of  ChUdren'a  Teeth.— All  children  at- 
tending the  school  dental  clinic  at  Stras- 
burg  for  treatment  now  receive  a  pamphlet 
containing  the  following  advice:  ''At  the 
age  of  two  and  one-half  years  every  child  has 
tvrenty  teeth.  The  first  permanent  molar  ap- 
pears at  the  back  of  the  mouth  in  the  sixth 
year.  Pennanent  teeth  replace  the  milk  teeth 
between  the  years  of  seven  and  fourteen. 
The  second  molars  appear  in  the  twdfth  year, 
and  the  third  molars,  or  wisdom  teeth,  after 
the  eighteenth  birthday.  Sound  teetii  are 
necessary  for  the  health  of  the  stomach  and 
of  the  whole  body.  The  milk  teeth  are  of 
more  importance  to  the  child  than  the  per- 
manent teeth  are  to  the  adult.  Sound  milk 
teeth  are  a  condition  of  sound  pennanent 
teeth.  The  teeth  must  be  brushed  every 
morning,  and  especially  every  night,  with  a 
brush  of  medium  hardness.  '  A  salt-water 
solution  ^uld  be  used,  and  every  second  day 
a  preparation  of  chalk.  Twice  a  day  the 
tonsik  should  be  cleaned  by  gargling.  Every 


half-year,  from  the  age  of  thxea  inward,  the 
mouth  should  be  """^"^  by  the  destnt 
As  Boon  as  the  teeth,  and  especially  the  milk 
teeth,  bogin  to  decay,  they  must  be  flUed  or 
toothache  will  result  Ilie  mouth  must  be 
kept  omtinuiU^  clean;  all  roots  vrtiidi  have 
bora  filled  must  be  extracted,  and  all  tartar 
must  be  removed.  Artificial  teeth  are  bnt 
a  poor  substitute  for  natural  teeth.  Good 
mastication  means  easy  digesticm." — Denial 
Record. 

A  Convenience.— Take  a  newqiaper,  cnt 
into  stripa  some  one  inch  wide  and  othoi 
one  and  <me-half  mche^  full  length,  and  lay 
one  upon  another  in  a  pile.  Drive  a  tack  m 
me  end  of  the  strips  and  tadc  them  up  in  the 
laboratory.  When  rea^  to  run  a  east,  tear 
off  a  strip,  dip  it  in  a  bowl  of  water,  wrap  it 
around  the  impression,  and  the  paper,  being 
wet,  will  adhere  to  itself  upcm  its  beiag 
womid.  Ifow  fill  the  impressitm  with  plasttf 
to  the  top  of  the  paper  rim.  Whaa  fuU, 
invert  the  impreesion  and  set  it  on  a  glaH 
slab  to  "set"  When  set,  dip  it  in  water  to 
wet  the  paper  and  then  unwind  it,  and  trim 
the  cast  to  the  required  shapa. — ^H.  H.  Sul- 
ISVAX,  Western  Dental  JourmaX. 

EvU  ReaulU  of  the  Air-CbuAcr.- 

My  observation  since  I  have  been  practidsi 
dattistry  leads  me  to  believe  that  more  irri- 
tated throats  have  been  caused  by  the  air 
chamber  in  tlime  who  wear  artificial  dentDiea 
than  all  otlier  causes  oombined.  Thm 
may  be  a  ease  ooeaaionally  in  which  the 
air-chamber  will  be  of  some  advantage,  hot 
I  have  my  doubts  as  to  whether  it  cts 
be  of  any  benefit  at  all.  Most  air>chsnt- 
bers  are  made  too  deep;  they  cause  the  soft 
tissue  to  sink  into  the  cup  and  oocsequenttf 
irritate  and  inflame  the  whole  roof  of  tbe 
mouth,  sometimes  causing  severe  pain.  1 
am  a  stanch  believer  in  omitting  the  air- 
chamber  in  all  artificial  dentures.  I  firmlj' 
believe  that  if  a  close-fitting  unpressiim  is 
plaster  of  Paris  is  taken  of  ttie  mouth  then 
will  be  no  need  of  an  air-chamber.  Good 
adaptation  is  what  we  want  and  not  a  me- 
uum  to  suck  the  life  out  of  the  soft  tiwua 
of  the  roof  of  the  month,  and  thenby  camt 
inflammatory  oonditions. 

If  we  examine  the  roof  of  the  mouth  of 
one  who  wears  an  artificial  denture  with  u 
air-chamber  in  it,  and  compare  it  with  in- 
other  in  which  the  air-chamber  is  omitted,  we 
note  at  (Hice  the  vast  difference  in  appearaaee. 
There  is  always  more  or  leas  iafiammatiw 
in  the  roof  of  the  mouth  when  the  air-^aai- 
ber  is  present,  and  on  the  other  hand,  ve  will 
note  a  nice,  smooth  appearance  of  tbe  nof. 
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free  from  all  irritation,  wh«n  the  plate  i» 
without  it.  When  I  first  commenced  prac- 
ticing, I  always  made  upper  dentures  with 
ftir-cbambers.  Finally  I  saw  some  dentures, 
made  by  other  dentists,  which  had  none,  and 
the  patients  who  wore  them  had  no  inflamed 
mouths.  So  I  thought  I  would  try  my  next 
case  without  the  air-chamber;  the  results 
were  so  satisfactory  that  I  have  long  ago  dis- 
carded the  old  method.  I  am  sure  they  are 
a  detriment  to  the  soft  tissues  in  the  roof 
of  the  mouth.  I  do  not  have  any  trouble  in 
making  my  dentures  adhere  when  I  get  an 
accurate  impression. — L.  S.  Johitston,  Den- 
tal Era. 

Prosthetic  SuggestioM.— In  the  prepa- 
ration of  casts  for  the  vulcanizing  process, 
we  often  make  the  mistake  of  saturating 
them  with  water  after  we  have  secured  the 
cast,  or  in  boiling  out  the  wax.  We  ought 
never  to  do  this;  a  plaster  cast  that  is  very 
hard  and  dense,  if  simply  dropped  into  water 
for  thirty  seconds  and  taken  out,  can  be  whit- 
tled quite  easily.  If  you  have  a  very  thin 
cast,  it  will  soak  up  enough  water  in  a  short 
time  to  so  destroy  its  integrity  that  it  will 
break  under  the  pressure  put  upon  it  in  clos- 
ing the  flask. 

In  the  matter  of  flasking  these  pieces,  I  have 
not  yet  found  a  flask  that  is  at  all  to  my 
notion — none  of  them  are  deep  enough.  You 
cannot  put  into  any  of  the  brass  flasks  on 
the  market  an  ordinary  cast,  with  the  teeth 
on  it,  and  have  more  than  perhaps  half  an 
inch  of  plaster  over  the  palate,  where  the 
great  amount  of  pressure  is  usually  brought 
to  bear.  Sometimes  casts  are  cut  down 
at  this  point  to  possibly  one-eighth  of  an 
inch,  so  that  if  they  be  held  up  to  the 
light,  one  can  almost  see  through  them. 
You  cannot  expect  a  cast  of  that  kind  to 
stand  the  enormouB  pressure  of  two  tons 
— which  Br.  Frothero  says  is  frequently  put 
upon  it — without  its  fracturing.  The  support 
that  you  get  from  the  investing  plaster  is 
not  Buflicient  to  support  such  a  thin  cast. 
Tf  it  could  be  made  thick  enough,  it  would 
well  withstand  the  pressure  without  giving 
way. 

The  flasks  should  be  about  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  deeper  than  they  are.  In  connection 
with  packing  the  flask  another  thing  might 
be  mentioned.  Dentists  usually  close  them  in 
boiling  water,  and  put  in  so  mnch  rubber 
that  th^  cannot  possibly  get  the  Aask  to- 
gether, and  then  boil  for  ten  or  twenty  min- 
utes to  get  the  vulcanite  to  flow  away  in 
order-  to  effect  the  closing.  This  boiling  of 
the  plaster  must  destroy  its  integrity. — ^N.  S. 
HoFF,  Dental  Register, 

VOL.  xux. — S8 


Common-Sense  Treatment  of  Pyorrhea. 

— Having  removed  the  deposits  as  thoroughly 
as  possible,  any  of  the  accepted  medicinal 
treatments  may  be  used.  The  writer  is 
strongly  of  the  opinion  that  much  more  de- 
pends on  instrumentation  than  on  medication. 
The  following  has  given  excellent  results: 


No.  1. 


9 — lodin  crystals, 
Creasote, 


No.  S. 


9 — Tannic  acid. 
Glycerin, 


gr.x 

38S. 


gr.  X 
3ss. 


To  use  the  above,  pump  tfae  pocket  full  of 
No.  1,  using  a  wooden  toothpick  or  sharpened 
orange-wood  stick.  Wait  thirty  seconds,  and 
follow  with  No.  2,  used  in  the  same  way. 
Having  treated  each  of  the  affected  teeth  in 
this  manner,  prescribe  a  good  mouth-wasb 
and  dismiss  the  patient  for  four  days.  If 
at  the  end  of  that  time  there  is  any  pus- 
formation  noticeable,  the  entire  treatment — 
scraping,  polishing,  and  medication — ^is  to  be 
repeated. 

This  line  of  treatment  will  effect  a  cure  in 
a  comparatively  short  time,  provided  all  the 
calcic  deposits  are  removed.— F.  G.  Wosth- 
ij:r.  Dental  Summary. 

Diatoric  Teeth  in  Bridge  Work.— Dia- 
torio  bicuspids  and  molars  can  be  advanta- 
geously used  in  bridge  work,  getting  rid  of  the 
unsightliness  of  gold  cusps,  leaving  the  tooth 
all  its  strength,  and  In  case  of  a  breakage, 
which  is  very  unlikely,  it  can  be  repaired  in 
the  mouth.  The  technique  which  I  have 
adopted  is  about  as  follows:  After  a  tooth 
of  the  required  size  and  proper  shade  baa 
been  selected,  grind  the  under  lingual  side, 
that  there  may  be  no  pocket  under  the  gold 
for  lodgment  of  food,  and  in  order  to  give  the 
desired  angle.  Fill  the  hole  in  the  diatoric 
with  modeling  compound  or  plaster,  dressing 
down  to  a  smooth  surface  with  the  tooth; 
press  the  ground  side  of  the  tooth  in  moldine 
tJiat  it  may  leave  an  impression  of  the  ground 
side,  extending  up  about  the  thirty-second  of 
an  inch  on  all  sides  except  tiie  lingual,  allow- 
ing the  moldine  to  eome  up  nearly  to  the  cusp 
on  that  side.  Make  a  die  of  Mdotte's  metal 
from  this  impression  and  strike  up  a  gold 
plate.  Trim  the  gold  to  lap  snugly  over  the 
buccal  edge  and  well  up  on  the  approximal 
and  lingual  sides.  After  this  is  satisfactorily 
trimm<^  and  burnished  to  the  tooth,  with 
the  plate  punch  make  a  hole  over  the  center 
of  the  opening  in  the  diatoric  tooth;  dean 
out  the  plaster  or  modeling  compound  and 
fit  a  wire  of  iridio-plattnum  in  this  hole  in 
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the  tooth.  Place  the  gold  plate  back  on  the 
tooth  and  thrust  the  wire  through  the  gold 
and  up  in  the  tooth.  Secure  hy  waxing  pin  to 
gold,  dii^l  the  wax  and  remove,  heing  careful 
not  to  disturb  the  wire  in  ita  relation  to  the 
gold  plate;  invest  and  solder  the  wire  to  tite 
gold  on  the  waxed  side;  the  wire  may  now 
be  cut  off  and  dressed  down  level  with  the 
tooth.  Place  in  position  on  the  articulator, 
and  when  satisfactorily  adjusted  and  waxed 
to  place  the  diatorie  tooth  may  be  removed, 
and  the  case  invested  uid  soldered,  building 
in  solder  auflBoient  to  leave  a  firm  and  un- 
yielding seat  for  the  tooth.  After  the  case 
is  finished  the  tooth  is  cemented  to  place 
and  the  gold  burnished  around  the  edges. 

By  this  method  the  unsightliness  of  gold 
cusps  is  eliminated,  and  the  cement  protected 
by  the  nice  fitting  of  the  gold,  which  assures 
its  lasting;  and  in  case  of  a  possible  acci- 
dent, such  as  the  fracturing  of  the  tooth 
in  tite  month,  by  keeping  a  record  of  the 
number  of  the  mold,  make  of  tooth  uid  shade, 
another  can  be  sulratituted  which  will  fit  aa 
accurately  as  the  first,  and  without  remov- 
ing the  bridge  from  the  mouth. — D.  T.  Hzll, 
Dental  Brief. 

Anchorage  Pins  for  Large  Porcelain 
Reatoratlcms.— Usually,  when  a  large  ree- 
toration  Is  to  be  made  in  a  pulpless  anterior 
tooth,  previous  separation  is  not  absolute^ 
necessary,  as  there  is  access  to  all  parts  of 
the  cavity  by  reason  of  so  much  loss  of  tooth- 
substance.  After  the  matrix  is  properly  fitted, 
a  small  iridio-platinum  poet  is  «irried 
through  the  bottom  of  the  matrix  well  up 
into  tiie  canal,  leaving  just  enough  of  the 
head-end  projecting  to  permit  of  its  secure  at- 
tachment to  the  porcelain.  A  cone  of  slightly 
warmed  stiff  wax  or  modeling  composition, 
after  being  pressed  into  the  cavity,  com- 
pletely covering  the  matrix  and  poet,  is 
cooled  with  ice-water.  Remove  the  wax,  to 
which  the  matrix  and  post  Bhould  be  attached. 
Invest  in  plaster  and  pumice;  after  the  in- 
vestment hardens  boil  out  the  wax  and  the 
piece  will  be  ready  for  the  first  baking.  Mix 
the  porcelain  powder  and  fill  the  matrix  to 
one-third  full,  place  it  in  the  furnace,  and 
bake  it.  Large  pieces  such  as  I  have  de- 
scribed usually  require  several  bakings. 
When  the  porcelain  reaches  the  margins  re- 
move it  from  the  investment,  and  return  it 
to  the  cavity  for  a  second  burnishing.  While 
the  matrix  is  in  the  cavity,  form  in  your 
mind  an  image  of  the  shape  and  contour  to 
be  given  to  the  inlay.  After  the  inlay  is 
baked  to  the  proper  shape  and  contour  the 
matrix  is  stripped  off,  and  the  inlay  is  ce- 
mented to  place. 

An  incisor  broken  on  the  cutting-edge — 


to,  say,  one-fourth  or  one-third  the  length  of 
the  crown — when  the  pulp  is  not  exposed, 
can  be  restored  with  porcelain  by  the  follow- 
ing method ;  Smooth  the  broken  surface  sod 
cut  a  fiat  groove,  not  deep,  in  the  ineistl 
portion  of  the  tooth;  drill  two  holes,  one  <m 
each  uidtf  remote  from  the  pulp,  to  the  depth 
of  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  of  just  sniG- 
eient  size  to  acoonunodate  platinum  pins 
taken  from  an  old  vulcanite  tooth.  Tiy  the 
pins  in  the  holes  to  see  that  they  will  pan 
in  and  out  without  hanging.  'Burnish  the  msr 
trix  to  the  surface  and  well  into  the  gnnve. 
Puncture  holes  ^rooj^  the  nutrix.  aad 
leave  a  sufficient  portion  of  head-end  pio- 
jecting  to  securely  attach  to  the  poreelain; 
take  an  impression  and  proceed  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  other  case  described  pie- 
viously.— L.  P.  ROBEBTSOIT,  Tewas  Dental 
Journal. 

niyinol-CMnphor.— Risacher  {Journal  ie 
M4d«mne  d»  Porta,  August  18,  1907)  de- 
scribes thymol-camphor  as  a  liquid,  which  ta 
greasy  to  the  touch,  and  has  a  density  of 
0.8S7.  It  ia  insoluble  in  water,  but  is  solu- 
ble in  the  oils,  in  alcohol,  in  ether,  and  in 
chloroform.  If  left  esrposed  to  the  air  it  tnnu 
a  light  yellow,  but  is  not  decompooed,  tike 
naphthol-oamphor.  It  ia  prepared  by  dinct 
combination  in  the  following  proporti<mi; 
Oamphor,  300  gm.;  Uiymol,  160  gm.  By 
placing  this  mixture  in  a  fiaak  and  sgititing 
it  from  time  to  time,  a  liquid  is  ditaiaed. 
The  solution  is  more  r^id  and  clear  if  the 
flask  is  gently  warmed.  It  should  be  filtered 
and  the  liquid  kept  in  bottles  ot  yellow  glass. 
One  cubic  centimeter  will  contain  of  camphor 
0.638  gm.  and  of  thymol  0.319  gm.  It  is 
p<»8ible  also  to  make  a  liquid  by  cmnbiBing 
these  substances  in  different  proportuHU— 
as  for  instance,  thymol  100  gm.  and  camphor 
40  gm. — 90  as  to  form  a  clear  solution,  es- 
pecially with  the  aid  of  heat.  It  is  employed 
especially  to  reduce  fungoeities  of  a  tubov 
culoua  character.  Thus,  in  a  cold  abscess, 
or  one  connected  with  caries  of  hone,  softa- 
ing  of  a  gumma,  or  degeneration  of  a  glsod. 
the  interior  may  be  filled  by  large  grsnola- 
tions,  too  large  to  escape  through  the  trocar. 
Thymol-camphor  injected  is  such  a  taWtc- 
tton  produces  better  results  than  any  other 
agent.  It  has  two  special  actions:  (1)  An 
immediate  action,  permitting  the  rapid  en*- 
nation  of  a  fimgoua  abscess — or  at  least  it  re- 
lieves its  tension  and  avoids  formstion  of  t 
fistulous  tract;  (2)  a  mediate  action,  whi<A 
it  exercises  upon  the  contents  of  the  abscess 
at  the  end  of  a  few  days — three  to  six  days 
generally,  aspiration  at  this  time  bringing 
away  a  viscid,  chocolate-colored  fluid,  of  dis- 
tinct camphoraceous  odor.    This  transforms- 
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tion  of  the  fungoBitles  ioto  a  pasty  liquid 
also  takes  place  in  vitro,  when  we  not«  that 
the  fungosities  swell  up,  the  fat«  become 
emulsifl^,  and  finally,  all  form  a  viscid 
liquid,  which  does  not  adhere  to  the  wall  of 
the  tube.  It  has  been  noUoad  that  the  In- 
jeotion  of  thymol-camphor  is  not  followed  hy 
a  fistula;  the  tract  ckwes  up  in  a  few  days 
and  leaves  no  induration.  After  aspirating 
an  abscess,  the  needle  is  left  in  position;  and 
from  two  to  four  cubic  centimeters  of  tbymol- 
eamphoT  are  injected  into  tiie  interior  of  the 
sac,  part  of  whidi  is  allowed  to  escape.  A 
aeoond  aspiration  may  be  practiced  in  a  few 
days.  It  is  advised  that  a  syringe  of  glass, 
of  the  Luer  type,  should  be  used  for  tiie 
injections.  In  withdrawing  the  needle  it 
should  be  stopped  by  the  thumb,  so  that  the 
last  drops  of  the  pus  may  be  drawn  into  the 
track  of  the  needle.  Finally,  the  little  wound 
is  sealed  with  gauze  and  collodion.  In  the 
ease  of  a  tabereulona  lymph  gland,  a  few 
drops  of  the  solution  are  to  be  injected  into 
the  interior.  After  two  or  three  injections, 
the  gland  becomes  soft  and  (fluctuates,  and 
can  then  be  treated  like  the  preceding. 

In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  remove  stru- 
mous glands  without  producing  a  cicatrix, 
which  %e  patient  so  much  dreads,  and  which 
may  become  affected  with  keloid.  Ko  un- 
pleasant symptoms  follow  tiiese  injections, 
unless  the  liquid  should  be  accidentally 
thrown  ioto  a  vein.  Nervous  symptoms  may 
follow,  but  the  observer  states  that  he  has 
used  this  combination  for  nine  years,  and 
has  made  more  than  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred injections  without  seeing  a  aingle  case 
of  intoxication  produced  by  them.  From  ex- 
periments made  in  animala,  its  toxicity  is 
estimated  at  one-half  that  of  naphthol-cam- 
phor  (beta  naphthol,  100;  camphor,  800 
parts). — Therapeutical  Tiotwa. 

Electric  Sleep. — Professor  Leduc  of  Nantes 
has  published  the  remarkable  results  he  has 
obtained  by  means  of  his  electric  sleep.  He 
gives  this  name  to  a  condition  comparable 
to  chloroform  narcosis,  in  which  the  subject 
lies  without  any  powers  of  sensatira  or  of 
Toltmtaiy  motion,  only  certain  reflex  move- 
ments and  the  action  of  the  heart  and  of  tbe 
respiratory  functions  persisting.  This  con- 
dition is  produced  by  tiie  action  on  the  brain 
of  a  certain  form  of  electric  current,  and 
may  be  maintained  for  hours,  and  brought 
to  an  end  instantly  with  the  interruption  of 
the  current.  The  current  used  to  produce 
the  electric  sleep  is  intermittent,  of  low  ten- 
•ion,  and  constant  in  direction;  that  is  to 
■ay,  it  flows  for  a  certain  period,  stops,  and 
then  flows  again  at  perfectly  r^fular  inter- 
vals.   It  is, generated  by  means  of  a  source 


of  continuous  current  and  of  a  specially  con- 
structed form  of  interrupter.  On  applying 
it  to  the  head,  sensations  of  taste  and  of  light 
are  produced,  and  vntigo,  depending  to  some 
extent  on  the  manner  in  whiidi  the  eleeteodee 
are  applied,  is  caused.  In  order  to  inhibit 
motili^  and  sensation  the  current  should 
attain  a  voltage  of  about  six  volts,  but  if  in- 
creased to  ten  volts  respiration  and  heart 
action  cease  and  death  follows.  Leduc  has 
subjected  himself  to  this  action  and  has  re* 
ported  in  a  very  interesting  manner  tbe  sen- 
sations produced  during  a  period  of  narcosis 
lasting  twen^  minutes.  A  remaricable  fact 
is  that  when  the  flow  of  current  is  inters 
riQited  the  subject  awakes  immediately,  with- 
out any  of  the  after-effects  that  follow  chloro- 
form narooeis.— ifedfcal'iteoord. 

Cavity  Preparation  and  Formatloa  of 
Matrices  ftor  Porcelain  Inlays.— I  might 
say  at  this  time  that  1  do  not  rely  wholly 
upon  the  cement  to  retain  inlays.  It  is  sel- 
dom thai  I  fail  to  groove  an  inlay,  and  I 
give  it  every  possible  advantage  that  I  can. 
After  the  inlay  is  constructed,  the  cavity 
should  have  a  shallow  groove  running  along 
the  labial  and  lingual  walls,  and  the  inlay 
should  be  correspondingly  grooved  so  that 
it  will  form  a  mortise  in  the  cement— and  1 
have  found  that  since  I  have  been  grooving 
my  inlays  and  grooving  the  cavities  I  am 
having  fewer  inlays  to  reseat  than  I  formerly 
did. 

There  are  several  materials  used  for  form- 
ing matrices.  We  know  that  we  have  pure 
gold,  platinoua  gold,  and  pUtinum.  Those 
who  use  the  low-fusing  porcelains  claim  that 
the  pure  gold  is  better  because  it  is  easier 
to  force  into  the  cavity.  While  there  are  a 
few  cases  where  pure  gold  may  be  used  in 
constructing  matrices  and  be  withdrawn  from 
the  cavities  Buccesafully,  I  believe  as  a  gen- 
eral propositiOT,  if  cavities  are  prepared  on 
proper  mechanical  principles,  that  platinum 
is  by  far  the  best  material  for  the  construc- 
tion of  matrices.  My  principal  objection  to 
pure  gojd  is  that  in  case  it  is  necessary  to 
tease  the  matrix  from  the  cavity — many 
times  it  requires  quite  a  bit  of  teasing — 
there  is  a  tendency,  because  of  the  pliability 
of  the  material,  to  change  form,  while  plat- 
inum, because  of  the  elasticity  of  tbe  ma- 
terial, can  be  teased  from  a  cavity  and  will 
retain  its  original  form.  The  advocates  of 
the  gold  matrix  say  that  if  the  matrix  ia 
invested  there  is  no  danger  of  warping.  I 
find  that  there  is  but  little  danger  of  warping 
if  platinum  matrices  are  properly  handled. 
I  have  also  found  that  the  time  consumed  in 
investing  matrioea  and  cooling  them  down 
after  each  bakingrrpresuming  I  am  onploy- 
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ing  the  low-fusing  porcelains— is  greater  in 
toto  than  the  additional  time  requir«l  to 
oonstruet  a  matrix  of  plaUnum-  Hierefore 
in  those  eases  where  I  feel  that  there  is  dan- 
ger of  a  gold  matrix  sprinpng'  if  I  do  not 
invest  it,  I  use  platinum  for  constructing  the 
matrix.— John  Q.  Btbuc>  Tri-State  Dental 
Record. 

Radium  Emanation  and  Transmutation 
of  Elements. — The  Lancet  says  that  Sir 
WilliRm  Kamsay  has  promised  to  communi- 
cate to  the  Chemical  Society  shortly  a  full 
account  of  his  researches  on  the  radium  ema- 
nation. The  occasion  will  mark  a  great 
epoch  in  the  history  of  chemical  science,  since 
his  investigations  have  shown  that  a  given 
element  under  the  powerful  action  of  the 
radium  emanation  undergoes  "degradation" 
into  another.  In  short,  the  transmutation 
of  elements  is  actually  «n  fait  acoompli.  We 
already  know  that  helion  appears  as  the 
radium  emanation  disappears,  while  when 
the  emanation  is  in  contact  with  "and  dis- 
solved in  water,  neon  is  produced;  but  when 
in  contact  with  a  solution  of  copper  salts 
the  chief  product  is  argon.  More  marvelous 
still  is  the  fact  that  when  copper  salts  are 
used  lithium  appears  where  before  was  no 


lithium.  Copper  is  thus  "degraded"  to  tin 
first  member  of  its  family — lithinia. 
For  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  the  time 
may  ultimately  come— after,  of  course,  aga 
and  ages — when  the  metallurgy  of  the  world 
will  be  "degraded"  to  the  alkaline  metaU. 
It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  noble 
metals  are  slowly  breaking  down,  and  that 
gold,  platinum,  uranium,  and  other  elements 
of  high  atomic  weight  will  disappear,  and 
that  their  descendants  will  be  the  commoa- 
place  elements.  This  would  seem  to  teacfa 
that  gold  and  the  other  metals  exhibiting 
high  atomic  weights  have,  after  all,  m  oom- 
plex  and  unstable  constitution,  the  tend- 
ency of  which  is  to  resolve  into  simpler  sob- 
stances. 

These  remarkable  discoveries  remind  us 
again  of  the  extraordinary  prescience  of  tbe 
ancients,  of  the  presentiments  of  the  ali  he- 
mists,  who  evidently  had  some  sort  of  a  con- 
viction that,  after  all,  there  is  a  primaiy 
matter  from  which  all  other  dements  are 
formed  by  various  condensations.  He  is  a 
bold  man  who  nowadays  confesses  skepticism 
about  anything.  Tbe  world  has  seen  men 
who  have  said  "It  is  impossible!"  Genera- 
tions have  succeeded  them  who  have  seen  the 
"impossible"  oome  to  pass. — Dental  Record. 


HINTS.  QUERIES,  AND  COMMENTS. 


GUTHYMOI*. 

Thtuoi.  added  to  gutta-percha  maxes  a 
very  useful  preparation  for  dental  purposes. 
It  possesses  very  desirable  working  properties, 
setting  slowly  and  becoming  hard.  I  have 
used  it  successfully  as  a  tunporary  stopping 
and  filling  material  for  children's  teeth;  also 
as  an  insulating  material  and  to  crowd  away 
overhanging  gum  margins  and  to  obtain  im- 
pressions of  cavities. 

To  obtain  a  satisfactory  grade  of  gutbymol 
add  to  base-plate  gutta-percha  a  five  per  cent, 
solution  of  thymol  and  soften  the  gutta- 
percha under  heat.  A  mixture  of  guthymol, 
oil  of  cajuput,  and  a  few  fibers  of  asbestos 
makes  an  excellent  root-canal  filling. 

When  ready  to  fill  a  cavify  add  to  the  re- 


quired amount  of  gutbymol  a  few  crystals 
of  thymol  and  spatulate  the  mass  thorou^y, 
when  it  will  acquire  a  degree  of  pliabili^ 
which  renders  its  insertion  in  a  tooth-can^ 
an  operation  of  the  simplest  character. 

Cablos  ZacEABua. 

S.  Paulo,  Bragil. 


DBTTTAIiIZIXO  PASTS. 

IiT  a  communication  to  the  Editor,  Ur, 
Qboboe  O.  WEinsism  recommends  as  s  dfr- 
vitaliEing  mixture  a  paste  made  by  adding 
lysol  to  the  proper  amount  of  arsenoni  ozid. 
and  cementing  the  paste  in  the  cavi^  <rf  tbe 
tooth. 
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WABD. 

Died,  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  July  11,  1007,  after 
a  long  illness,  in  bis  eighty-first  year,  Dr. 
SuLUVAN  Lawrence  Wabd. 

Dr.  Ward  was  bom  in  Thornton,  N.  H., 
July  4,  1827.  His  father,  Dr.  George  Ward,  a 
practitioner  of  dentistry,  moved  to  Lowell 
in  1887.  His  son,  the  aubject  of  this  sketch, 
attended  school  at  Plymouth,  N.  H.,  until 
1846,  when  he  took  up  the  study  of  dentistry 
in  his  father's  ofiBce.  In  1847  he  opened  his 
own  office,  which  he  occupied  up  to  the  time 
when  he  was  stricken  with  paralysis — about 
three  years  ago. 

During  the  whole  of  his  long  professional 
and  public  career  Dr.  Ward  was  one  of  tlie 
most  acUve  citizens  of  his  city,  not  only  en- 
joying a  large  practice,  but  taking  a  prom- 
inent part  in  the  mimicipal  and  civic  life  of 
his  community.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
Lowell  Common  Council  in  1860,  remaining 
in  tiat  office  for  one  year.  In  1864-65  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  and  during 
his  incumbency  was  active  in  the  promotion 
of  all  enactments  of  benefit  to  his  oonstltu- 
ency.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Merrimac  Valley  Dental  Society,  which  was 
eventually  merged  in  the  Northeastern  Dental 
Association. 

Dr.  Ward  was  a  member  of  the  King 
Street  Congregational  Cfaurch^  which  he 
joined  in  1848,  and  in  the  work  of  which  body 
he  always  took  an  active  and  interested  part. 
In  1870  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Lowell 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Dr.  Ward  was  married  August  12,  1862,  to 
Miss  Mary  F.  Morgan,  of  which  union  two 
children,  a  son  and  a  daughter,  were  born. 

His  life  wM  exemplary;  he  was  active  in 
good  deeds,  kind,  generous^  and  charitable,  and 
his  death  removes  a  valuable  dticen  and  a 
kind  father,  whose  loss  will  be  widely  and 
deeply  mourned. 


DR.  HORACE  PARKER. 

Died,  at  his  home  in  Edgefield,  S.  C,  July 
11,  1907,  in  his  eigh^-sixth  year.  Dr.  HoaACK 
Faskeb. 

Dr.  Parker,  one  of  the  best-known  practi- 
tioners of  dentistry  and  most  highly  respected 
citizens  in  his  locality,  was  bom  February 
28,  1822,  at  Ackworth,  N.  H.,  where  he  ob- 
tained his  early  education.  Having  studied 
dentistiy  in  Philadelphia — doubtless  under 
private  preceptorship,  as  no  dental  eoll^ 
wraa  in  existence  in  Philadelphia  previous  to 
1862 — he  went  South  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two  to  visit  an  elder  sister,  located  in  Edge- 
field, S.  C.  Attracted  by  the  climatic  con- 
ditions and  natural  beauty  of  the  country, 
he  decided  to  remain  there  permanently.  He 
at  once  began  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
which  he  successfully  continued  through  a 
period  of  sixty-two  years.  Dr.  Parker  was 
a  skilled  practitioner,  being  specially  noted 
for  the  high  excellence  of  his  prosthetic 
work.  He  was  among  the  first  in  the  South 
to  practically  introduce  Allen's  continuous 
gum  work,  and  certainly  the  first  in  his  lo- 
cality to  use  tiiat  method. 

Soon  after'  his  arrival  in  Edgefield,  Dr. 
Parker  married  Miss  Sarah  Catherine  Dom, 
by  whom  he  had  twelve  children. 

His  life  was  essentially  a  quiet,  unobtrusive 
one.  Coming  of  a  New  England  family  noted 
for  its  literary  tastes  and  attainments,  his 
pursuits  were  of  the  simple,  quiet  order  that 
was  most  in  harmony  with  his  inherited 
characteristics.  By  hia  many  lovable  traits 
of  character,  by  his  steadfast  loyalty  to  the 
interests  of  those  about  him,  by  his  devotion 
to  duty  and  his  ever-ready  spirit  of  helpful- 
ness, be  gained  the  love  and  respect  of  every 
member  of  the  community  in  which  he  lived, 
and  which  he  had  faithfully  served  through 
a  long  and  devoted  professional  and  publio 
career.  His  loss  will  be  keenly  felt  by  his 
host  of  friends  and  admirers,  as  well  as 
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by  those  to  whom  be  vm  related  fay  funify 
ties. 

He  was  buried,  with  Masonic  h<mors,  on 
Friday,  July  12,  1907. 


of  Smnmit,  N.  J.  He  also  leaves  a  bnOw. 
Dr.  Charles  Lee  Strickland  of  Cbarlottetowi, 
P-  E-  I.  H.  A.  K. 


BBSOXjUTIOKS  of  BflGBBT. 


DR.  ISAAC  STBICKIiAND. 

Died,  at  his  home  in  Bangor,  Me.,  Tuesday, 
March  19,  1907,  Dr.  Isaac  Strickuuto,  tat 
the  seventy-Beventfa  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Strickland  was  bom  in  Turner,  Me., 
and  was  the  son  of  CoL  Lee  and  Mary  (Han* 
son)  Strickland.  He  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Livermore,  tiie  Bangor  high 
school,  and  the  Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary  at 
Kent's  Hill.  In  May  1848  he  took  up  the 
study  of  dentistry  in  Bost<m,  and  in  1853 
established  himself  in  Bangor,  where  be  con- 
tinued in  successful  practice  until  1901,  when 
failing  eyesight  compelled  him  to  retire. 

Dr.  Strickhuid  entered  the  praetioe  of  d«n- 
tistiy  when  ability  was  an  absolute  require- 
ment, and  easily  stood  in  the  front  rank  of 
his  profession.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer 
that  the  world  has  never  known  a  more  skil- 
ful manipulator  of  non-cohesive  gold,  and  by 
this  method,  destined  to  become  obsolete,  he 
imparted  a  character  to  his  work  which  after 
inany  years  of  service  reflected  the  sterling 
integrity  of  the  quiet,  just,  and  unassuming 
man.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Maine  Dental 
Society. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  Dr. 
Strickland  entered  the  volunteer  servicfe  as 
quartennaater  of  the  Sixth  Maine  Begiment, 
but  a  severe  and  long-continued  attack  of 
malaria  obliged  him  to  resign. 

He  served  in  both  branches  of  the  city 
government  of  Bangor,  was  chainnan  of  the 
school  committee,  and  for  some  years  was  a 
director  of  the  Bangor  and  Piscataquis  rail- 
road. He  was  a  member  of  the  Loyal  Legion, 
a  director  of  the  Tanratine  Club,  and  a 
Knight  Templar. 

In  1859  Dr.  Strickland  married  Frances  A. 
Wing,  who  survived  him  but  a  few  days. 
Th^  had  one  daughter,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Tuclrar 


Dr.  J*hB  I.  But— Dr.  J.  BvmM.  Uttla- 
Dr.  Rl«k«w«  C.  Bmnter. 


At  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Interstate  Dentsl 
Fraternities  of  New  York  and  New  Jemj, 
held  in  New  York,  July  IS,  1907.  the  folkw- 
ing  prwoiible  and  resolutions  were  paassd: 

Whereaa,  It  has  pleased  our  Heavoily 
Father  to  call  our  friends,  co-workera,  and 
founders  ot  this  fraternity,  Dr.  John  I.  Hart, 
Dr.  J.  Bond  Litti&  and  Dr.  Richard  C.  Brev- 
ster,  from  their  earthly  labors,  which  tb^ 
so  faithfully  and  oonscientiou&ly  periormed, 
to  their  eternal  reward;  and 

Whereas,  They  who  were  so  faithful  is 
friendship,  generous  in  deeds,  equitable  and 
just  to  all  men,  kind  and  sympathetic  in 
their  natures,  were  wise  counselors,  whosa 
hi^  sense  of  honor  and  consistoKy  at  all 
tiroes  characterized  their  professional  sad 
private  lives;  tiurefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  fie 
Interstate  Deptal  Fraternities  of  New  Yoik 
and  New  Jersey,  in  session  assembled,  do 
record  our  deep  sense  of  the  loss  which  the 
dental  profession  and  this  fraternity  in  jax- 
ticular  have  sustained ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  heartMt 
sympathy  and  sorrow  to  the  bereaved  fan- 
ilies,  and  that  these  resolutions  be  spread 
upon  our  minutes  and  published  in  the  dmtal 
journals,  and  that  oopiea  be  sent  to  the  be- 
reaved fanoilies. 

F.  a  Wauckb, 

Fwff-prM.  for  Veip  Tork, 
T.  A.  QuiifLAjt, 

Sec'y  for  New  Turk, 
8.  C.  Q.  Wattob, 

Vioe-prea.  for  Veto  Jemg, 
F.  G.  OBBorar. 

Bo&y  for  Veto  /enqr. 
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IMTEBNATIONAIi  ASSOCXA.TION 
or  STOKATOXiOOT. 

iNAtrODBAI*  MKBTinO  HELD  IN  PaBIS. 

The  organization  oi  the  International  As- 
aodation  of  Stoniatolog7,  which  has  just 
taken  place  in  Paris,  August  6  and  7,  at 
the  time  of  the  First  French  Congress  of 
Stomatology,  was  very  Buccesafully  consum- 
mated. The  proceedings  of  this  important 
aeasion  will  be  published  later.  We  can  only 
give,  at  this  time^  the  list  of  officers  and 
the  oonsulting  oommitte^  composed  of  a 
member  from  each  represented  country, 
elected  for  two  and  three  years. 

omcxBS. 

Bonorarjf.  Prasfdento— Dr.  Eugene  S.  Tal- 
bot, Chicago;  Br.  L.  Cruet,  Paris. 

President— Prof.  Jos.  von  ArkSvy,  Buda- 
pest. 

Vice-presidenta — Prof.  C.  Redard,  Geneva; 
Prof.  C.  Platschick,  Milan;  Dr.  Otto  Zsig- 
mondy,  Vienna;  Dr.  Johan  Rygge,  Chris- 
tiania. 

Swretarif-generQl—Vr.  H.  AllacTs,  Anvers. 

Secretaries — ^Dr.  J.  Sim  Wallace,  Ixmdon; 
Dr.  J.  Breitbaoh,  Dresden;  Dr.  D.  Nicolescn, 
Bucharest. 

Trsaeurer— Dr.  F.  A.  Meyer,  Amsterdam. 

coNSui/nno  cohuittei. 

Germany.    Dr.  Mfiller,  Mittweida,  Dresden, 
England.    Dr.  Anderson,  Glasgow. 
Austria.    Dr.  J.  Wachsmann,  Prague. 
Belgium.   Dr.  Oswald  Rubbrecht,  Bruges. 
Denmark.   Dr.  Marinus  Hoist,  Copenhagen. 
Spain.   Dr.  Jose  Bonlqaet,  Baroelona. 
United  States.   Dr.  Q.  V.  I.  Brown,  MU- 
waukee,  Wisconsin. 

France.   Dr.  P.  Gires,  Paris. 
Finland.   Prof.  M.  Ayrapaa,  Helsingfors. 
Greece.   Dr.  Fanos  Paiumrias,  Athens. 
Holland.   Dr.  Hugo  Rethy,  The  ^gue. 


Hungary.    Dr.  Qadany,  Budapest. 
Italy.   Dr.  Camillo  Rovida,  Milan. 
Norway.   Dr.  J.  Brun,  Christian ia. 
Portu^iL    Dr.  Manuel  Oaroca,  Lisbtm. 
Roumuiia.   Dr.  Paul  Maroorici,  Bucha- 
rest. 

Russia.   Dr.  Max  Eliasstamm,  KiefT. 

Servia,    Dr.  Milos  C.  Fopovic,  Belgrade. 

Sweden.    Prof.  Otto  Ulmgren,  Stockholm. 

Switzerland.   Dr.  Berg,  C9iaux-de-Fonds. 

The  nszt  meeting  of  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Stomatology  will  take  place  at 
Budapest,  August  1909,  at  the  time  of  the 
Sixteenth  International  Medical  Congress, 
which  congress  will  have  a  Section  on  Stom- 
atology open  to  all  medical  graduates. 

E.  8.  Talbot,  Son.  Prea. 


NOTICE  FBOM  N.  D.  A.  COMMIT- 
TlfiE  Om  THE  HISTOBT-  OF 
DENTIBTBT. 

Soon  after  tiie  Buffalo  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Dental  AjMOCiatlon  in  1906,  this  com- 
mittee announced,  through  the  dental  jour- 
nals and  otherwise,  the  exceptional  oppor- 
tunity vrtiich  had  made  it  possible  to  place 
before  the  dental  professicn  a  eompreihauive 
history  of  denUstry  from  the  earliest  times 
down  to  the  early  days  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Dr.  Vincenzo  Guerini  of  Naples,  Italy, 
well  known  as  a  dental  historian  and  arche- 
ologist,  had  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the 
committee  the  result  of  his  labors  in  Uie 
field  d  dental  history,  which  has  formed  a 
large  and  important  part  of  his  life-work. 

It  was  the  desire  ctf  the  distinguished  au- 
thor to  bring  out  this  book  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  National  Dental  Association  as  a 
material  expression  of  his  appreciation  of  the 
eoutributions  which  America  had  made  to  the 
progress  of  dentistry  as  a  profession. 

This  uibate  of  the  author  wma  sympathei- 
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ically  received  by  the  Committee  on  History  of 
the  N.  D.  A.,  not  only  because  of  its  excep- 
tional merit  and  the  generous  sympathy  and 
appreciation  which  it  expressed,  but,  further, 
because  it  fninished  in  available  form  and  at 
once  the  result  for  which  tha  oommittM  had 
been  created,  and  for  which  ita  members  were 
individually  and  collectively  laboring. 

Upon  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on 
History,  the  National  Dent&l  Association  for- 
mally accepted  this  trust,  and  pledged  its 
moral  support  to  the  enterprise  of  securing  as 
soon  as  possible  the  publication  of  the  work 
of  Dr.  Querini.  A  thorough  canvaae  of  the 
question  from  »  bnainwi  point  of  view  dla- 
elosed  the  fact  that  without  a  definite,  in- 
deed guaranteed  market  for  the  book,  no 
publisher  could  be  found  willing  to  under- 
take the  assumed  risk  of  financing  the  pub- 
lication, and  it  was  therefore  determined  by 
the  committee  to  solicit  subscriptions  for  the 
work,  in  order  to  assure  the  cost  of  ita  publi- 
cation in  advance.  Accordingly,  and  based 
upon  careful  estimates,  ihe  price  of  subscrip- 
tion was  placed  at  five  dollars  per  co{^,  and 
it  was  found  that  not  less  than  700  copies 
would  have  to  be  subscribed  for  in  advance, 
in  order  to  guarantee  the  cost  of  publication. 

By  the  aid  of  announcements  in  the  jour- 
nals, by  personal  solicitation,  and  direct  ap- 
peal by  eirenlars,  etc,  the  present  total  num- 
ber of  subscriptions  received  by  the  treasurer 
is  5S0,  leaving  150  yet  to  be  obtained  before 
the  work  of  publication  can  be  begun. 

The  committee  asks  that  all  who  have  not 
yet  subscribed  will  do  so  at  once.  Surely 
there  are  enough  men  in  our  profession  who 
are  interested  in  its  history,  and  willing  to  de 
vote  five  dollars  to  the  securing  of  such  an 
historical  record  as  has  never  heretofore  been 
attempted.  The  matter  Is  ready  to  put  in 
type,  and  the  book  can  and  will  be  rapidly  put 
through  the  press  just  as  soon  as  the  amount 
necessary  to  accomplish  that  end  is  available 
for  use  by  the  committee. 

Send  your  subscription  without  furtiier  de- 
lay to  Dr.  Chab.  8.  Btrcl^,  treasurer,  "Hie 
Frontenac,"  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Speak  of  the  mat- 
ter favorably  to  your  colleagues  and  induoe 
them  to  do  likewise,  so  that  this  much-desired 
object  may  be  consummated  without  any  tin- 
due  delay.  The  committee  asks  that  the  edi- 
tors of  all  dental  journals  make  note  of 
this  appeal,  and  thus  lend  their  important 


aid  to  the  cause  which  the  committee  hopes 
soon  to  bring  to  a  suecessful  issue  for  tbi 
benefit  of  the  whole  dental  profession. 

Bdwad  G.  KnE,  Philadelphia. 

Wm.  H.  Tbdbman,  Philadelphia. 

Gordon  Wnm,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

H.  L.  Ambixb,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Jab.  MoBtAiTUB,  Hartford,  Oona. 

J.  Y.  Crawtord,  Nashville,  Tom. 

A.  H.  Fdixeb,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

8.  A.  FmcAn,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

W.  B.  BoABDKAK,  Boston,  Mass. 

Ghabues  S.  Butub,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
BUBTON  Leb  Thobfe,  8e&y,  St.  Louis,  ilo. 
OUAS.  McManus,  Ch'manf  Hartford,  Conn. 


PRIZX:  OFFERED  BY  BOTTEB- 
DAM  D2£NTAI«  8UCXBTT. 

A  GirATHO-DTNAlfOUCTEB  WaNTK>. 

The  Rotterdamsche  Tandheelkundige  Ve- 
reeniging  offers  a  reward  of  f.  300  ($120, 
^25)  for  the  invention  of  a  gnatho-dynammn- 
eter  that  will  be  suited  for  use  in  dental 
practice. 

The  instrument  must  be  able  to  record  a 
maximum  pressure  of  at  least  200  kilograms. 
Below  20  kgm.  the  limit  of  error  must  not  ex- 
ceed 1  kgm.,  while  with  heavier  pressure  it 
should  remain  within  2  kgm. 

The  bite-contact  plates  must  allow  the 
making  of  a  record  within  a  distance  of  1  em. 

Although  the  instrument  has  tmly  to  record 
the  pressure  in  one  direction,  it  ought  to 
work  also  with  a  moderate  lateral  movement. 
With  the  front  teeth,  only  the  pr^ure  with 
edge-to-edge  bite,  not  with  overbite,  is  to  be 
measurable. 

The  instrument  must  be  simple,  strong  and 
capable  of  being  sterilized  as  far  as  it  comet 
in  contact  with  the  mouth.  The  bite-pistes 
must  not  do  damage  to  the  teeth.  When  used, 
the  recording  apparatus  ought  to  be  readjost- 
able. 

Competitors  are  requested  to  send,  free, 
specimens  until  October  1,  1908,  to  the  Bot- 
terdamsehe  Tandheelkundige  Vereanigin^  115 
Aert  van  Nesstraat,  Rotterdam,  aeeonqiaBied 
by  a  motto  and  a  description  of  the  BKide 
of  use;  and  in  addition  a  sealed  envelope 
signed  with  the  same  motto,  and  contaiiiiiig 
the  name  and  address  of  tJie  inventor. 
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Tbe  jurj  Ik  eompowd  of  the  following  dm* 
tists:  B.  Frank.  A.  A.  H.  Hamer.  L  J.  E. 
da  Vries,  AmftArdam;  0.  H.  Witthaos,  Rot- 
terdam ;  besides  m.  technicftl  expert.  The  jury 
will  make  its  drciaion  in  December  1908. 

Tb»  result  wiU  be  oommiinicated  to  all 
ounpetitoTs,  and  ibeir  inttmments  will  be  re- 
tnrned. 

The  prize  wiD  be  delivered  in  Jannary 
1S09,  during  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Rot- 
terdamsche  TandheelKondige  Vereeniging. 

Dental  and  technical  papers  are  requested 
to  publish  thia  noUoe. 

M.  ISBBBB  McKirs,  iStfo'y. 


dated  only  hy  those  who  are  in  r^[ular  at- 
tendance at  this  and  other  leading  eocietiea. 
and  every  ethical  dentist  of  the  state  should 
oome,  and  if  not  already  a  member,  should 

join. 

Should  you  wish  to  stop  at  the  Oreat 
Southern  Hotel  it  would  be  well  to  have  jrour 
rooms  reserved,  as  there  are  never  accommo- 
dations for  all — however,  other  first-class 
hotels  are  In  the  immediate  vicinity.  Marie 
the  dates  off  now,  and  come  on  the  first  day 
and  remain  through  the  entire  session. 

F.  R.  Chapkan,  Seo*y, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


AKGIiB     SCHOOIi    OF  OBTHO- 
BOKTIA  AUUMNI  SOCIBTT. 
Tot  MBOBd  samml  meeting  of  the  Alumni 

Society  of  tiie  Angle  School  of  Orthodontia 
will  be  held  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  December  12, 
13,  and  14,  1907. 

MABTin  Dewet,  a«tfy, 
Argyle  bldg.,  Kansas  CSty,  Mo. 


HABTIiAND  BOABD  OF 
BXAMIKBB8. 

The  Maryland  Board  of  Dental  Examiners 
will  meet  for  examination  of  candidates  for 
certificates  November  0  and  7,  1907,  at  the 
Dental  Department  of  the  University  (rf 
Maryland,  Baltimore,  at  9  A.M.  For  applieap 
tion  blanks  and  further  information  apply  to 
F.  F.  Dbew,  8eo% 
701  N.  Howard  st,  Baltimore,  Md. 


INSnTCTX!  OF  DIENTAXi 
FBDAGOOIC8. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  InsUtats 
of  Dental  Pedagogies  will  convme  in  Kew 
Orleans,  La.,  December  81,  1907»  and  Janu- 
ary 1  and  2,  1908. 

An  exceptionally  good  program  has  been 
arranged  by  the  Executive  Committee.  All 
dental  college  teachers  are  respectfully  re- 
quested to  attend.  Full  announoMnent  of  the 
completed  program  will  appear  in  subsequent 
issues  of  this  journal. 

B.  E.  IjIBohbb,  Bee'y-Trwuurer, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


OHIO  STATE  DBNTAIj  BOCTETT. 

The  fori^-seoond  annual  meeting  of  the 
Ohio  State  Dental  Society  will  be  held  in 
the  assembly  rooms  of  the  Great  Southern 
Hotel,  Columbus,  December  3,  4,  and  5,  1907. 

An  excellent  program  of  papers,  clinics,  and 
exhibits  has  been  prepared.  The  educational 
features  of  such  a  gathering  can  be  appre- 

TOL.  XUZ. — 89 


IltlilNOIS  BOARD  OF  EXAM- 
INERS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Hlinois  State 
Board  of  Dental  Examiners  for  the  examina- 
tion of  applicants  for  a  license  to  practice 
dentistry  in  the  state  of  Illinois  will  be  held 
in  Chicago,  at  the  College  of  Dentistry,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  northwest  comer  of 
Honors  and  Harrison  sts.,  beginning  Monday, 
November  4,  1907,  at  0  am. 

Applicants  must  be  in  possession  of  the 
following  requirements  in  order  to  be  eligible 
to  take  the  examination:  (1)  Any  person 
who  has  been  engaged  in  the  actual,  legal, 
and  lawful  practice  of  dratistiy  or  dental 
surgery  in  some  other  state  or  ooiiotiy  for 
five  consecutive  years  just  prior  to  applica* 
Htm;  or  (2)  is  a  gritduate  of  and  has  a 
diploma  from  tiie  faculty  of  a  reputable  den- 
tal collie,  school,  or  dental  department  of  a 
reputable  university,  or  (3)  is  a  graduate  of 
and  has  a  diploma  from  the  faculty  of  a 
reputable  medical  ooll^  or  medical  depart- 
ment of  a  reputable  university,  and  posiessee 
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the  DeceMary  qualifleatiws  prescribed  the 
board. 

Candidates  vill  be  furnished  with  proper 
blanlcs  and  such  other  informaUon  as  ia 
necessary,  on  application  to  the  seeretaiy. 
All  applications  must  be  filed  with  the  sec- 
retary five  days  prior  to  the  date  of  examina- 
tion. The  examination  fee  of  twenty  ($20) 
dollars,  with  the  additional  fee  of  five  (95) 
dollars  for  a  license,  must  accompany  the  ap- 
plication. 

Address  all  communications  to 

J.  Q.  Reid,  Seo^V' 
1204  Trude  bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 


RHODE  BOARD  OF 

RB6ISTRATIOK. 

The  Rhode  Island  State  Board  of  Registra- 
tion in  Dentistry  will  hold  its  next  meeting 
for  the  examination  of  candidates  at  the 
State-house,  Providence,  November  6,  7,  and 
8,  1907,  beginning  each  day  promptly  at  0 
AM.  Applications,  together  with  the  fee  of 
twenty  dollars,  if  first  ezaminationf  should 
be  in  the  bands  of  the  secretary  not  later 
than  .November  lat. 

W.  S.  Eentoit,  Sec'y, 
301  Westminster  st..  Providence,  R.  I. 


CONNECTICUT  DBNTAX 
COMMISSIONERS. 

The  Dental  Commissioners  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut  hereby  give  notice  that  they  will 
meet  at  Hartford  on  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
and  Friday,  November  6,  7,  and  8,  1907,  to 
examine  applicants  for  license  to  practice 
dentistry,  and  for  the  tranmction  of  any 
other  business  proper  to  come  before  said 
meeting. 

All  applicants  should  apply  to  the  recorder 
for  proper  blanks  and  rules  for  conducting 
the  examination.  Application  blanks  must 
be  filled  in  and  sworn  to,  and  with  fee,  filed 
with  the  recorder  on  or  before  November  1, 
1907. 

By  order  of  Commission. 

OiLBEBT  M.  Qbiswoio,  Recorder, 
783  Main  st.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


ARIZONA  BOARD  OF  EXAM- 
INERS. 

The  Board  of  Dental  Examiners  of  Ari- 
zona will  meet  at  Fhceniz,  Ariz.,  Novembn 
11,  12,  and  13,  1907,  for  the  purpose  of  hold- 
ing examinations.  The  fee — twenty-flve  dot 
lars— should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  aeeretaiy 
twenty  days  before  date  of  the  meeting. 

For  further  information,  address 

J.  HAim  Buuf,  fieo'y. 
Box  524.  Prescott,  Arii. 


NEBRASKA  BOARD  OF 
EXAMINERS. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Nebraska  State 
Dental  Board  will  be  held  at  the  State-hom, 
in  Lincoln,  November  18,  19,  and  20,  1M7. 
All  applications  for  examination  must  be  ii 
the  hands  of  the  secretary  at  least  five  daji 
before  this  date.  For  any  further  infonns- 
Uon  address  c.  F.  Lu>d,  8ee  g, 

Lincoln,  SA. 


OHIO  BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS. 

The  regular  semi-annual  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Dental  Examiners  of  the  State  id 
Ohio  will  be  held  in  Columbus,  November  26, 
27.  and  28,  1907.  Only  graduates  are  eligi- 
ble to  examination.  Application,  aecas- 
panied  hy  fee,  twenty  dollars,  should  be  filed 
with  the  secretary  by  November  16tb.  F« 
further  information  address 

H.  C.  BaowH.  Sco-y, 
186  E.  State  st,  Columbus,  Ohto. 


MINNESOTA  BOARD  OF 
EXAMINERS. 

The  next  r^ular  meeting  of  the  Minnesots 
Btate  Board  of  Dental  Examiners  will  be 
held  in  Minneapolis,  at  the  Dental  Depart- 
ment of  the  State  Universi^,  on  Toeed^, 
November  12,  1907.  All  applications  wmt 
he  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary  fay  OctoUr 
20th,  accompanied  by  the  fee  of  ten  doUsnL 

Examinations  begin  at  10  o'elodc  sharp,  is 
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the  following  subjeots:  Anatomy,  physiol- 
ogy, ehonistry,  materia  medica  and  thera- 
peutics, metaUurgy,  pathology,  oral  surgery, 
orthodontia,  operatire  and  prosthetic  den- 
tistry. The  practical  examination  consists  of 
the  preparation  of  a  cavity  and  the  making 
of  a  gold  filling  or  the  preparation  of  the 
root  and  the  making  of  a  crown,  or  both, 
for  a  patioit  supplied  by  the  board.  All 
instruments  and  materials  necessary  to  per- 
form the  required  operations  must  be  brought 
to  the  examination  by  the  applicant.  A  di- 
ploma from  a  recognized  college  must  be 
shown. 

Any  further  information  will  be  gladly 
furnished  by 

Geo.  S.  Todd,  Sec'y, 
Lake  City,  Minn. 


TEXAS  BOABD  OF  EXAMINERS. 

The  Texas  State  Board  of  Dental  Exam- 
iners will  hold  the  next  semi-annual  exam- 
ination at  Waco,  Texas,  December  16,  1907. 
For  further  information  address 

Bosh  Jones,  Beo'jf, 
Dallas,  Texas. 


IDAHO  BOABD  OF  EXAMINERS. 

The  Idaho  State  Dental  Board  will  meet 
in  Boise,  December  26,  27,  and  28,  1907. 
Applicants  must  bring  operating  instruments 
and  engine. 

£.  S.  BnsNS,  Sec'jf, 
Boise,  Idaho. 


IOWA  BOABD  OF  EXAMmSBS. 

The  Iowa  State  Board  of  Dental  Examin- 
ers will  hold  its  next  meeting  for  examina- 
tion at  Iowa  City,  December  2,  3,  and  4,  1007. 
Written  and  practiml  examination  will  be 
required.  For  further  information  address 
E.  D.  Broweb.  Seo'y, 
he  Mars,  Iowa. 


NKW  HAMPSHIRE  BOARD  OP 

REGISTRATION. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Board  of  Registration  in  Dentistry  for  ex- 
aminations will  be  held  December  3,  4,  and 
6,  1907,  at  Masonic  Banquet  Hall,  Man- 
chester, N.  H. 

A.  J.  Sawtkb,  Sec'y, 
Manchester.  N.  H. 


GOX<OBADO  BOABD  OF 
EXAlflNEBS. 

ExaicnTATiOHa  granted  to  holders  of  di- 
ploma only.  Examination  fee  .  910.  No 
special  examination  granted  to  practitioners 

already  in  practice.  No  interchange  of  li- 
cense with  any  states.  Examination  the 
first  Tuesday  of  December,  at  Denver. 

HowABo  T.  CHiNif,  8ec% 
307  Mack  bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 


2rKW  JEB8ET  BOABD  OF  BEG- 

I8TRATION. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Registra- 
tion and  Examination  in  Dentistry  will  hold 
their  semi-annual  examination  in  the  State- 
house,  at  Trenton,  K.  J.,  beginning  Monday, 
December  8,  1907,  and  continuing  through 
the  10th  and  llth.  Practical  operating  and 
practical  prosthetic  work  will  begin  8  a.h. 
Monday.  Photograph  and  preliminary  cre- 
dentials must  accompany  the  application. 

For  full  information  address 

Chas.  a.  Mxbkkb,  Bm^j/, 
29  Fulton  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


KENTUCKT  BOARD  OF 
EXAHINKBS. 

The  Kentucky  State  Board  of  Dental  Ex- 
aminers will  meet  for  the  examination  of 
applicants  at  Louisville,  on  the  first  Tues- 
day in  December  1907,  at  The  Masonic,  at  9 

A.M. 

Each  applicant  shall  deposit  with  the  sec- 
retary bis  or  her  recent  photograph,  with 
signature  on  the  reverse  side,  both  of  which 
shall  be  certified  to  by  the  dean  of  his  or 
her  graduating  coll^,  or  other  parties  ac- 
ceptable to  the  board.  Applicants  must  be 
graduates  of  reputable  dental  colleges. 

Applicants  shall  be  examined  in  the  fol- 
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lowing  Bubjects:  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Ma- 
teria Medioa,  Pathology,  HiBtology,  OpMative 
Dentistry,  Oral  Surgery,  CSiemistry,  Metal- 
lurgy, Prosthetic  Dentistry,  Crown  and 
Bridge  Work,  Oral  Hygiene,  and  Dental  Pro- 
phylaxis. 

Every  applicant  shall  be  required  to  in- 
sert two  gold  fillings;  two  amalgam  fillings; 
impression,  bite,  and  articulating  teeth  of  up- 
per or  lower  denture;  one  bridge  on  model, 
consisting  of  one  shell  and  one  Richmond 
crown  and  two'poreelain-faced  dummies;  one 
gold  or  porcelain  inlay  or  Logan  crown — all 
to  be  done  before  the  board. 

A  general  average  of  7S  per  cent,  is  re- 
quired. Applicants  wilt  be  graded  upon  a 
basis  of  three-fifths  on  practical  work  and 
two-fifths  on  theory. 

Applicants  must  come  prepared  with  in- 
struments, engine,  and  material,  excepting 


bellows,  blowpipe,  lathe,  stones,  and  poUih- 
ing  cones.  The  board  would  adrise  the  use 
of  gold  in  tiic  abora  bridge  as  it  noold  ant 
very  little  more  than  German  silver  after 
disposing  of  the  bridge. 

Application  for  examination  must  be  nude 
upon  blanks  furnished  by  the  board  and  niiut 
be  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  twenty  dolUn, 
and  must  be  filed  with  the  secretary  ten  daji 
before  the  date  of  examination. 

J.  Bioa&BD  Wauace,  fiee'y, 
Louisville,  Kj. 


ABBTF  DBZTTAI.  COBP8. 

Dent/LL  Burg.  Raymond  £.  Ingalls,  baviog 
reported,  will  report  to  the  commanding  g» 
eral,  Department  of  Luzon,  for  duty.  {Aug. 
6,  Phil.  D.) 


DNITED  STATES  PATENTS 

PBBTAINIKa  OB  APPIiZOABLB  TO  DENTISTBT 
ISSUED  DURING  SEPTEMBER  1907. 


September  S. 

No.  865,112,  to  F.  La  Chapblue.  Method  for 
contouring  gold  tooth-(»Y>wns. 

September  10. 
No.  866,733,   to   H.   B.   Weagant.  Dental 
clamp. 

No.  866.823,  to  W.  H.  Taooabt.  Apparatus 
for  making  molds  for  the  casting  of 
dental  fillings  and  the  like. 

September  11. 

Ko.  866,176,  to  F.  AmBWOBTH.  Artificial 
denture. 

No.  866,304,  to  F.  E.  Roach.  Removable  arti- 
ficial dentore. 


No.  866,305,  to  F.  E.  RoAoa.  Fusible  porce- 
lain cfflient  and  strangtiieiiiiig  bsddag 
for  artificial  dmtaiQs. 

No.  866,618,  to  Paui.  Repsqed.  DrilUag  if- 
paratus  for  dntista. 

No.  866,660,  to  E.  E.  Babiuh.  Dental  pWe 
punch. 


September 

No.  866,768.  to  H.  E.  Webbb.  Head-T«t. 
No.  866.962,  to  C.  Raphe.    Swage  for  datsl 

crown  plates  and  similar  articles. 
No.  866,963,  to  0.  Rauhx.    DenUl  bur. 
No.  867,193,    to    E.    FuunnoAiH.  Dentil 

soldering  appuatna. 
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0K6INAL  COMMimiGATIONS. 


ACID  AUTO-IITFOXICATIOK  AND  BTSTISMIC  mSKASK  THK 
CAC:8B.OF  EBOSION  AKD  ABBABIOir. 


Br  BUGura  s.  taijBOt,  m.n^  dj}.s.,  uji^  ixjk*  okieaco,  m. 



(Read  before  the  Dental  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  at  its  annual  meeting, 

at  Albany,  May  10,  1907.) 


THE  preTailing  opinion  has  been,  and 
it  is  taught  today,  that  the  causes  of 
diseases  of  the  mouth,  jaws,  and 
teeth  are  of  local  origin.  Peculiarly  h 
this  true  of  erosion  and  abrasion,  judg- 
ing from  the  literature.  It  has  been  my 
purpose  in  life  to  devote  my  time  to  re- 
searches in  order  to  disabuse  the  minds 
of  the  profession  of  this  dormant  notion. 
While  it  is  possible  that  one  or  more  local 
factors  may  enter  into  the  etiology,  yet 
the  great  factor  in  all  cases  of  dental 
pathology  is  constitutional  rather  than 
local.  In  this  paper  I  shall  furnish  an- 
other proof  of  these  assertions. 

No  one  factor,  either  local  or  consti- 
tutional, can  be  accepted  as  the  cause  of 
a  given  disease.  Thus,  tooth-decay  is 
due  to  lactic  acid  ferment;  the  great 

VOL.  ZUZ. — 90 


cause,  however,  is  evolution  and  degen- 
eration. 

Outside  of  the  etiology  of  tooth-decay, 
perhaps  no  subject  has  caused  so  much 
anxiety  to  the  members  of  the  profes- 
sion as  that  of  erosion  and  abrasion. 
The  two  terms  were  used  by  early  writers 
to  designate  the  destruction  of  the  tooth 
or  teeth,  erosion  being  a  gradual  wearing 
away  of  the  grinding  surfaces  .of  the 
teeth,  abrasion  the  destruction  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  teeth  in  connection  with  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.  The 
two  terms  employed,  in  the  light  of  my 
researches  really  mean  one  and  the  same 
thing,  as  I  shatl  demonstrate  later.  It 
is  wen,  however,  to  retain  the  two  terms, 
because  they  indicate,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  location  of  tooth-destruction. 
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In  my  papers,  "Pulp-Degeneration,"* 
''Constitutional  Causes  of  Tooth-De- 
cay,"! "Constitutional  Causes  of  Tooth 
Decay,  Erosion,  Abrasion  and  Discolora- 
tion/'l  I  demonstrated  that  the  teeth  at 
different  periods  of  life  soften  and  dis- 
color in  circumscribed  areas  or  as  a  whole, 
as  a  result  of  nerve-end  and  artery  de- 
generation due  to  disease,  especially  nerve 
diseases,  neurasthenia,  nervous  break- 
down, and  faulty  nutrition.  In  many  of 
my  earlier  papers  I  have  shown  that  in 
nearly  every  diabetic,  tabetic,  or  paretic 
dement,  erosion  and  abrasion  were  pres- 
ent. *niese  chfmges  in  nerve-end  and  ar- 
terial degeneration  due  to  malnutrition 
and  auto- intoxication  affect  the  pulps 
of  the  teeth  and  alveolar  process,  and 
cause  destruction  of  cement  substance 
between  the  enamel  rods  and  ^ter  the 
vitality  of  tooth-structure. 

Prof.  James  Truman  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  did  research  work  on 
erosion  many  years  ago.  He  was  dissatis- 
fied with  the  many  theories  then  extant 
and  made  some  researches  along  this 
line.  Satisfied  that  it  was  the  result  of 
acid  action  which  had  not  its  origin  in 
the  cause  of  caries,  he  undertook  a  series 
of  tests.  The  result  demonstrated  that 
there  was  no  positive  reaction  in  the 
mouth  during  the  day.  The  exceptions 
were  not  worthy  of  consideration.  He 
then  sought  to  discover  when  and  where 
acid  was  formed — as  acid,  in  his  opinion, 
it  must  be.  Another  series  of  tes^  were 
made  at  night,  or  rather  before  rising  in 
the  morning.  He  naturally  began  npon 
himself,  and  found  invariably  a  distinct 
acid  response.  Then  he  secured  the  co- 
operation of  a  number  of  students,  who 
were  to  bring  the  results  to  him.  This 
confirmed  the  conclusion  that  at  night, 
when  the  secretions  are  quiet  and  the 
alkaline  saliva  practically  ceases  to  flow, 
fermentation  sets  in  and  a  marked 
acid  reaction  takes  place.  It  is  during 
these  periods  of  rest,  therefore,  that 
the  greatest  amount  of  tooth-destniction 
takes  place.    The  mucosa  falling  upon 


*Joum.  Amer.  Med.  Aaaociation. 
■f  Dental  Digest,  December  1903. 
}  Dental  Cosuos,  November  1S04. 


the  anterior  teeth,  and  frequently  on  the 
buccal  surfaces  of  the  posterior,  slowlv 
but  surely  eat  a  place  in  the  enamel 
The  polishing  is  accomplished  by  the  con- 
stant passing  of  Hps,  tongue,  food,  etc 

The  treatment  he  adopted  seemed  to 
prove  the  acid  theory.  He  used  in  all 
cases  a .  magma  of  precipitated  chalk 
(chalk-and- water  paste),  placing  it  under 
the  lip  at  night.  The  result  was  a  cessa- 
tion of  the  destruction.  His  wife's 
nephew  at  eleven  began  to  show  destruc- 
tion of  the  enamel  on  both  laterals.  He 
was  too  yonng  to  have  the  cavities  as- 
sume the  phenomena  of  erosion,  but  he 
placed  him  under  the  chalk  treatment. 
He  is  now  over  thirty,  and  the  teeth  have 
remained  as  they  were  at  that  time.  Ab- 
rasion is  due  not  to  mechanical  wear 
alone,  but  to  the  combination  of  acid  ac- 
tion and  attrition. 

Dr.  Michaels  of  Paris  has  done  con- 
siderable work  on  hjTreracidity  of  the 
saliva,  and  has  determined  that  when  the 
blood  becomes  of  a  lessened  degree  of  al- 
kalinity because  of  the  accumulation  of 
acid  products  not  eliminated  from  the 
system,  the  secretions  and  excretions  of 
the  glands  become  acid  in  reaction. 

I  accept  the  acid  theories  of  Truman 
and  Michaels  of  erosion  and  abrasion, 
that  the  acid  is  deposited  upon  the  teeth 
from  the  mucous  glands  and  gnms,  th^ 
the  action  of  acid  upon  the  teeth  is 
greater  at  night  than  in  the  day,  because 
the  saliva  practically  ceases  to  flow  at 
night.  But  does  not  the  saliva,  which 
normally  is  alkaline,  sometimes  become 
acid?  Is  the  acid  from  the  mucous 
glands  due  to  "fermentation"  ?  Do  chalk 
preparations  or  other  antacids  applied 
imder  the  lips  night  or  day,  or  both, 
stop  the  formation  of  acid  and  thus  pre- 
vent erosion  and  abrasion  ?  Clinical  ex- 
perience says  not.  That  the  action  of 
acid  upon  the  teeth  is  retarded  when  the 
treatment  is  faithfully  conducted  for 
months  and  years  is  true.  When  occa- 
aionally  applied,  or  when  applied  for  a 
short  time,  the  results  are  only  tempo- 
rary. 

The  causes  which  produce  erosioD  and 

abrasion  may  be  one  of  three  factors, 
or  all  three  may  be  necessary.  First, 
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change  in  tooth-structuie,  due  to  syB- 
temic  changes  and  disease ;  second,  secre- 
tion of  acid  by  the  mncons  glan^;  and 
third,  friction  by  the  action  of  the  teeth 
on  one  jaw  against  those  of  the  other, 
from  foreign  bodies,  or  by  action  of  the 
lip  or  cheek.  Soft  areas,  due  to  change 
in  the  teeth  by  systemic  diseases,  may  be 
worn  away  by  the  action  of  acids  direct 
from  the  glands,  or  by  the  action  of  the 
lips  and  cheeks,  or  by  friction  of  foreign 
substances.  Acid  secretions  alone  will 
in  time  destroy  normal  tissue.  Friction 
by  foreign  agents  or  by  the  teeth  of  one 
jaw  against  those  of  the  other,  without 
acid,  wi]^  in  time  also  destroy  normal 
tissue. 

Since  local  applications  will  not  de- 
stroy the  acid  mucus  or  restore  acid  salira 
to  alkalinity,  its  normal  condition,  the 
question  naturally  arises,  How  is  this 
acidily  produced?  In  my  studies  upon 
the  urine  in  relation  to  auto-intoxication 
causing  interstitial  gingivitis,  I  was 
struck  by  the  coincidence  of  the  abnormal 
degree  of  urinary  acidity  with  this  con- 
dition in  many  cases.  In  these  mouths, 
erosion  and  abrasion  were  frequently 
observed.  This  important  discovery  led 
me  to  examine  the  urine  in  every  case 
where  erosion  and  abrasion  were  present, 
to  discover  if  acid  intoxication  was  pres- 
et. One  phase  of  auto-intozication,  that 
of  acid  intoxication  in  relation  to  erosion 
and  abrasion  and  incidentally  to  intersti- 
tial gingivitis,  is  the  subject  of  this 
paper. 

The  greatest  destruction  of  the  teeth 
was  upon  the  labial,  buccal,  grinding, 
and  palatal  surface  as  observed  in  dia- 
betics, tabetics,  paretic  dements,  and  lu- 
etics. 

The  degree  of  acidity  of  the  urine  in 
my  own  patients,  and  in  those  of  phy- 
sicians and  in  public  institutions,  ranged 
as  follows: 

DEGBEE  or  ACIDITY  IN  DIABETICS. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Columbus 
Medical  Laboratories,  I  was  allowed  to 
make  a  report  of  the  urine  of  diabetics 
sent  to  them  for  examination.  Three 
hundred  and  ninety-four  examinations 


were  made.  Two  passed  4  degrees,  two  6, 
one  7,  two  8,  six  10,  five  13,  sixteen  14, 
one  15,  fifteen  16,  one  17,  thirteen  18, 
twenty  20,  one  21,  twelve  22,  one  23, 
ten  24,  two  25,  fourteen  26,  sixteen  28, 
one  29,  twenty-two  30,  seventeen  32,  thir- 
teen 34,  four  35,  twenty  36,  two  37, 
eleven  38,  two  39,  thirteen  40,  one  41, 
eight  42,  seven  44,  two  45,  eight  46,  two 
47,  five  48,  five  50,  five  52,  one  54,  twelve 
56,  one  67,  four  58,  five  60,  one  62,  one 
63,  three  61,  two  66,  two  68,  two  70, 
three  72,  one  74,  one  75,  one  100,  two 
104,  one  120. 

Acetone,.  Of  this  number  of  cases, 
only  nineteen  were  examined  for  acetone ; 
in  11  acetone  was  present,  in  8  absent. 
Thirty-two  were  examined  for  di-acetic 
acid;  in  6  it  was  present  and  in  26  ab- 
sent. Twenty-four  were  examined  for 
B-oxybutyric  acid ;  in  all  it  was  negative. 

Uric  acid.  The  examination  for  uric 
acid  of  three  hundred  and  seventy  pa- 
tients showed  it  present  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree  in  56  and  negative  in  314 — 
or  about  15  per  cent,  had  uric  acid. 

DBORBE  OF  ACIDITY  IN  TABETICS. 

Of  thirty-five  tabetics,  one  passed  5 
degrees,  one  6,  four  9,  two  10,  one  11, 
one  17,  two  19,  two  20,  one  22,  one  46, 
one  48,  one  49,  one  50,  one  66,  one  62, 
one  73,  one  76,  one  78,  one  81,  one  82, 
one  84,  one  97,  one  99,  one  112;  four 
were  alkaline.  The  patients  having  the 
alkaline  urine  had  marked  erogion  of  the 
teeth,  showing  that  at  some  time  there 
had  been  a  high  degree  of  acidity.  Cyst- 
itis caused  the  urine  to  become  alkaline. 
All  showed  indican  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent. 

DEGREE  OF  ACIDITY  IN  PABETIO 
DEMENTS. 

Twenty-one  males,  four  females. 
Three  passed  5  degrees,  one  7,  three  8, 
two  9,  one  10,  one  11,  one  12,  one  13, 
one  15,  two  16,  one  17,  one  22,  one  28, 
one  34,  one  38,  one  39,  one  44,  one  51, 
one  62,  one  70.  The  patients  were  in  a 
quiet  state.  If  the  urine  could  have  been 
examined  after  excitement  or  an  explo- 
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sion,  the  degree  of  acidity  would  have 
been  greater. 

DBOBBE  OP  AOIDITT  IS  LITETIOS. 

One  passed  one  96,  one  105,  one 
116. 

DEGREE  OF  ACIDITY  IN  FBI7ATE 
PATIENTS. 

In  my  own  practice  one  hundred  and 
thirty  patients  were  examined.  Three 
were  also  sent  to  me  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Keefe 
of  Chicago.  All  ranged  from  eleven  to 
eighty-four  years  of  age.  All  showed 
erosion  and  abrasion  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent.  Three  passed  2  degrees  of  acid- 
ity, three  8,  two  10,  two  11,  seven  13, 
two  14,  two  15,  five  16,  six  18,  two  19, 
eight  20,  five  22,  five  24,  six  26,  four  28, 
two  29,  six  30,  two  31,  four  32,  two  33, 
three  34,  nine  36,  two  38,  two  40,  two  44, 
five  46,  one  47,  two  48,  two  50,  five  52, 
five  54,  four  56,  one  58,  three  60,  two 
62,  five  70,  one  90,  one  115,  one  117,  one 
132;  only  four,  or  3^  per  cent.,  had 
uric  acid. 

I  quote  here  from  a  previous  paper, 
'Interstitial  Gingivitis  due  to  Auto-in- 
toxication,"* my  first  fifty  patients'  de- 
gree of  acidity:  One  pased  11  degrees, 
two  12,  one  14,  two  16,  one  16,  two  17.5, 
four  20,  one  22,  one  24,  five  30,  seven  36, 
two  40,  two  44,  one  46,  two  56,  one  58, 
one  59,  one  60,  two  62.  Three  per  cent, 
had  uric  acid;  all  had  indican. 

The  method  of  obtaining  the  degree 
of  acidity  of  the  urine  is  given  by  Neu- 
bauer  and  Yogel.t  The  instruments  ne- 
cessary for  this  work  are — One  burette 
50  com. ;  one  wooden  stand ;  one  Barnes 
dropping  bottle;  one  10  ccm.  graduate, 
and  one  small  glass.  Place  the  burette  in 
the  wooden  stand  in  an  upright  position ; 
fill  the  tube  with  the  solution  (deci-nor- 
mal  sodium  hydrate)  to  exactly  0.  The 
degree  of  acidity  is  obtained  by  taking 
10  ccm.  of  the  nrine  specimen,  meuured 
in  the  graduate  glass  and  then  placed  in 

'Dental  Digest,  1906. 

f  "Guide  to  the  Qualitative  and  Quantita- 
tive Analysis  of  the  Urine,"  English  edition. 
Wm.  Wood  ft  Co.,  1879. 


the  small  glass ;  add  four  drops  of  phenol- 
phthalein  solution  as  indicated,  and  then 
adding  drop  by  drop  NaOH  (deci-normal 
solution  sodium  hydrate)  nntil  a  alight 
pinkish  color  is  produced.  Having  noted 
on  paper  the  numbw  of  ccm.  of  the 
NaOH  in  the  burette  before  and  after  the 
pink  color  is  obtained,  the  number  of 
ccm.  displaced  multiplied  by  10  (in  order 
to  find  the  number  of  ccm.  NaOH  neces- 
sary to  reduce  100  com.  nrine)  equals  the 
degree  of  acidity.  Each  step  in  this  op- 
eration must  be  carefully  performed: 
each  instrument  and  the  surroundings 
must  be  kept  perfectly  clean  in  order  to 
get  good  results. 

The  normal  degree  of  acidity  of  the 
urine  is  from  30  to  40  degrees.  When 
the  degree  is  below  30  (the  difierenoe  be- 
tween the  degree  indicated  and  30  shows 
the  d^ree  retained  in  the  system),  it 
indicates  either  renal  insufficiency  or  ex- 
cessive suboxidation  products,  producing 
renal  strain.  In  cases  in  whidi  the  de- 
gree of  acidity  exceeds  40,  there  is  exces- 
sively imperfect  oxidation,  which,  irre- 
spective of  the  types  of  acid,  underiies, 
as  is  now  pretty  generally  recogniied, 
severe  constitution^  stress  allied  to  tiiat 
of  diabetic  acidosis. 

There  are  two  great  functions  of  the 
kidney,  excretion  and  elimination.  Ex- 
cretion does  not  necessarily  imply  elim- 
ination.   Indeed,  many  of  the  polyuric 
states  (increased  excretion), aaiadiabetes, 
in  lues,  and  in  the  states  with  nervoiB 
urine,  are  attended  by  decided  decrease 
of  eliminatory  power.   Imperfect  oxida- 
tion states  may  act  in  two  ways  on  the 
kidney.  They  may  increase  its  excretory 
powers  at  the  expense  of  its  elimLUUtoiy 
power,  causing  what  is  known  as  raial 
insufficiency.  In  this  case  a  lessened  pro- 
portion of  the  substances  usually  elimi- 
nated occurs  in  the  urine,  the  rest  beinj; 
retained  in  the  circulation.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  increased  proportion  of  the 
products  of  suboxidation  beyond  noimal 
generally  occurs  where  there  is  an  in- 
creased production  of  these  in  the  ep- 
tem.  A  decreased  degree  of  luiuaiy  acid- 
ity is  attended  by  symptoms  dne  to  the 
retained  acids.   An  increased  manufac- 
ture of  acid  in  the  system  is  attended  by 
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an  increased  degree  of  urinai?  acidity^ 
which  increased  degree,  however,  very 
often  indicates  a  disproportioned  elim- 
ination of  the  acid  products  actually  pres- 
ent in  the  system.  The  degree  of  acidity 
most  be  obtained  as  soon  as  possible, 
since  the  free  acids  or  alkalis  cause  fer- 
mutation  of  the  urine. 

It  is  claimed  that  fruit  acids  are  con- 
verted into  alkaline  substances  in  the  sys- 
tem. This  is  only  partially  true.  The 
liver  and  tissues  become  overworked. 
Acids  which  are  taken  into  the  stomach 
as  food  are  in  excess  and  are  stored  up 
in  the  system. 

The  fruit  habit  (especially  grape- 
fruit), so  generally  indulged  in  to  excess 
in  America,  is  producing  havoc  in  the 
alveolar  process,  gums,  and  teeth. 

One  case  is  sufficient  illustration  of 
the  many  I  am  called  upon  to  treat. 
A  woman,  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  had 
her  teeth  and  mouth  put  in  good  condi- 
tion in  January  1907.  On  February  16th 
she  returned  with  what  she  thought  a 
cavity  at  the  cervical  margin  of  the  upper 
left  canine.  Upon  examination  I  found 
the  gams  infltuned  and  receding,  not  oxdj 
at  ^at  particular  location  but  about  all 
the  teeth.  Previous  to  this  the  gums  and 
mucous  membrane  were  in  fairly  good 
condition.  Litmus  test  showed  the  mu- 
cus to  be  very  acid.  There  was  no  cavity, 
only  sensitive  dentin.  Much  gas  was  pass- 
ing from  the  stomach.  Upon  interroga^ 
tion  in  regard  to  her  food,  she  informed 
me  that  she  had  been  eating  grape- 
fruit every  morning  for  three  weeks. 
Urinalysis  of  a  twenty-four-hour  speci- 
men showed  the  degree  of  acidity  to  be 
14  degrees;  16  degrees  were  retained  in 
the  system.  The  recession  of  the  gums 
and  ^  sensitive  dentin  were  due  to  tiie 
acid  retention. 

Wherever  there  is  an  endogenous  or 
an  exogenous  poisoning  with  which  the 
liver  is  unable  to  cope  and  the  strain  is 
thrown  on  the  kidney,  elimination  pro- 
ceeds through  the  skin,  the  nasal  and 
bnocal  mucous  membnmee,  and  hence 
through  the  alveolar  process,  since  the 
last  contains  end-organs  in  which  useless 
products  settle.  This  produces,  for  ex- 
ample, the  blue  line  of  lead  poisoning. 


the  green  of  copper,  and  the  red  of  mer- 
cury. 

The  tendency  to  graver  diseases  as  here 
represented  is  shown  in  interstitial  gin- 
givitis and  absorption  of  the  alveolar 
process. 

The  acidity  referred  to  in  this  paper 
is  not  to  be  confused  with  uric  acid,  as 
I  have  already  shown  in  this  and  other 
papers.  About  3  per  cent,  of  office  prac- 
tice have  uric  acid,  while  15  per  cent,  of 
patients  suffering  with  disease^  such  as 
diabetes  for  example,  have  uric  acid.  AH 
persons,  sick  or  well,  at  some  period  have 
acid  auto-intozication. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Salisbury,  in  his  article  "The 
Alkalinity  of  the  Blood  in  its  Physio- 
logic and  Pathologic  Relations,"*  says: 
"The  alkaline  reaction  of  the  human 
blood  is  maintained  in  spite  of  the  con- 
stant entrance  into  the  blood  of  acids, 
either  taken  as  food  or  generated  by  fer- 
mentation in  the  intestine,  or  produced 
as  the  result  of  metabolism  in  the  vari- 
ous tissues.  .  .  .  All  these  acids  entering 
the  blood  tend  to  reduce  its  alkalinity, 
and  if  this  tendency  were  not  counter- 
acted the  reaction  of  the  blood  would  soon 
become  neutral  or  even  acid.  The  mech- 
anism by  which  the  reaction  of  the  blood 
is  regulated  and  its  alkalinity  is  main- 
tained is  of  the  greatest  interest  and  prac- 
tical importance  to  the  physician.  .  .  . 
This  compensation  is  mainly  secured  by 
the  excretion  of  acid  sodium  phosphate, 
which  is  produced  by  a  reaction  between 
sodium  bicarbonate  and  di-sodium  hydro- 
gen phosphate,  which  results  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  acid  phosphates  into  the 
urine  and  the  retention  of  the  more  alka- 
line sodium  carbonates  in  the  blood." 

Since  the  skin  and  the  mucous  glands 
of  the  mouth  become  acid,  it  is  suggested 
by  Bmbakerf  that  the  waste  products  of 
faulty  metabolism  occurring  in  gout  and 
kindred  conditions,  floating  through  the 
capillaries  of  the  labial  glands,  produce 
irritation  and  the  production  of  an  excess 
of  carbon  dioxid.  This  exists  in  the  cells 
of  the  glands  as  carbonic  acid,  H,GO,, 
and,  combining  with  the  alkaline  salt 


*Medioine,  July  1899. 

^Intwnat.  Dental  Journal,  December  1894. 
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sodium  phosphate  derived  from  the  blood, 
the  following  reaction  occurs: 

Alkaline  Acid 
sodium         Carbonic      sodium  Sodium 
pbospbate.        add.      ptaoipbate.  bicarbonate. 

HNa^.  4.  H,CX>.  =  HiNaFO,  +  HNaCO, 

The  acid  sodium  phosphate  formed  at- 
tacks the  phosphate  and  carbonates  of 
calcium  composing  the  teeth  in  a  double 
reaction  after  the  manner  shown  in  the 
following  equation : 

Acid  Sodium-         A  eld 

Calcium        sodium         ■  calcium  calcium 
pboepbale.  pbospbate.      pbospbate.  pbospbate. 

Oa,(FO«)rj-HtNaPO.  =  NaCaP0.-)-2HCaF0« 

The  acid  calcium  phosphate  is  further 
acted  upon  by  additional  molecules  of 
the  acid  sodium  phosphate  (di-hydrogen 
sodium  phosphate)  as  follows: 

Add         Add         Sodium-  Dl-add 
calcium       sodium        calcium  calcic 
pbospbate.  pbospbate.  pbospbate.  pbospbate. 
2H0aP0.-f-H^aP0.=NaCaP04-j-Ca  (H,PO. ) , 

The  di-acid  calcic  phosphate  is  freely  sol- 
uble and  is  doubtless  washed  away. 

To  note  the  acidity  of  the  mouth,  take 
a  strip  of  litmus  paper,  hold  it  over 
ammonia  until  it  is  quite  blue,  and  apply 
it  under  the  lips  upon  the  gums,  holding 
it  in  position  for  a  minute  or  two.  If 
the  mucus  be  acid  it  will  turn  the  blue 
paper  red ;  if  it  be  alkaline,  the  paper  will 
remain  blue.  This  method  is  oi^y  par- 
tially satisfactory,  and  means  very  little 
so  far  as  the  urine  is  concerned.  A  more 
satisfactory  method  for  the  urine  is  that 
already  mentioned.*  A  still  more  simple 
method  (since  the  agents  are  at  hand)  is 
to  use  phenol-phthalein  as  an  indicator. 
Place  a  small  quantity  of  urine  in  a  glass, 
add  drop  by  drop  the  phenol-phthalein. 
If  acid  it  remains  colorless ;  if  i^aline,  it 
is  pink.  If  the  litmus  paper  shows  the 
mucus  to  be  acid  and  there  is  an  abnor- 
mal degree  of  urinary  acid  reaction,  the 
chain  of  evidence  is  complete  Professor 
Truman,  therefore,  is  entitled  to  credit 
for  his  early  researches  in  this  direction. 

The  literature  upon  the  subject  of  acid 
auto-intozication  is  meager  and  does  not 
extend  back  many  years.  Different  terms 

*  "Intentitial  Gingivitii,  or  So-called  Pyor- 
rhea Alveolaris,"  p.  184. 


have  been  substituted  for  acid  intoiica- 
tion  in  later  years,  such  as  acetonum, 
acetonemia,  aciduria,  and  acidosis.  Ace- 
tonuria  was  first  recognized  in  diabetes 
by  Fetters  in  1857.  Oarhardt  about  1880 
djemonstrated  acetone  associated  with  di- 
acetic  acid  and  B-ozybutyric  acid  in  tiie 
blood  in  diabetic  patients.  The  so-called 
acetone  bodies,  acetone,  di-acetic  and  B- 
oxybutjric  acid,  are  symptoms  of  dis- 
ordered metabolism.  All  three  of  these 
acids  are  closely  related.  According  to 
T.  Stuart  Hart,*  by  oxidizing  B-oxy- 
butyric  we  obtfun  di*acetic  acid,  and  when 
di-acetic  acid  is  heated  to  100"  C.  it  is 
easily  decomposed  into  acetone  and  csr- 
bonic  acid.  Later  it  has  been  shown  that 
acetonuria  occurs  under  other  conditions 
and  in  other  diseases,  such  as  scarlet 
fever,  erysipelas,  diphtheria,  pneumonia, 
etc.  All  the  depressed  mental  states, 
whether  occurring  singly  or  in  componnd 
psychoses,  like  paretic  dementia,  cyclo- 
thymia, katatonia,  etc.,  are  attended 
by  suboxidation,  as  Meynert  long  ago 
showed;  hence,  as  Coriati"  has  latdy 
proved,  by  acid  states,  acetone,  di-accfic, 
and  B-ozybutyric  acid. 

Dr.  James  Kelly  t  has  shown  that  ace- 
tone, di-^tic  acid,  and  B-oxybutyric 
acid  in  the  urine  have  been  recognized 
in  the  following  classes  of  patients;  (1) 
In  the  late  stages  of  diabetes  mellitiu; 
(3)  in  starvation;  (3)  in  malignant 
growths;  (4)  in  digestive  disturbances; 

(5)  in  septic  process^,  general  or  local; 

(6)  in  infectious  fevers;  (7)  in  preg- 
nancy associated  with  a  dead  fetus;  (8) 
in  certain  psychoses;  (9)  in  auto-intoii- 
cations;  (10)  in  chronic  morphinism; 
(11)  in  phosphorus  poisoning;  (12)  fol- 
lowing general  an^thesia;  (13)  in  in- 
juries to  the  oerebro-spinal  system;  (14) 
in  shock  due  to  injury;  (15)  in  cases 
associated  with  fatty  liver,  and  probably 
(16)  in  cases  of  uremia. 

Besearch  work  upon  acid  intoxication 
and  the  acetone  bodies  is  in  its  infancy. 
Most  of  the  work  of  value  has  been  done 


*Amer.  Jotim,  of  the  Med.  Satmm,  AngBit 
1906. 

■fAmer.  Joum.  of  /tuwitfy,  April  1M2. 
X  Annals  of  Surgery,  February  11105. 
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since  1900;  the  greater  part  of  it  has 
been  written  in  the  past  two  years.*  For 
our  purposes,  in  this  paper  on  erosion  and 
abrasion  we  must  limit  discussion  to  acid 
intoxication,  since  the  urine  of  ordinary 
oflSce  patients  sulFering  with  erosion  and 
abrasion  does  not  contain  the  acetone 
bodies. 

With  the  urine,  in  evolution,  comes 
an  increased  oxygenation,  and  with  this 
a  decreased  acidity  in  the  urine  excreted. 
The  normal  degree  of  acidity  in  the 
urine  is  from  30  to  40  degrees.  Unnat- 
ural methods  of  living,  such  as  excesses 
in  eating  and  soKiallea  simple  food,  al- 
cohol abuse,  etc.,  will  cause  an  excess  of 
the  acidity  in  the  system.  Disease  or 
pregnancy  will  also  change  the  degree  of 
acidity.  For  example,  in  the  simple  cold 
of  a  child  five  years  of  age,  the  degree  of 
acidity  was  90.  This  degree  of  acidity 
was  readily  reduced  in  days,  there- 
fore the  effect  upon  the  teeth,  gums,  and 
alveolar  process  is  nil.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  a  case  of  pregnancy,  where  an 
abnormal  degree  of  urinary  acidity  may 
extend  over  a  period  of  six  to  nine 
months,  some  destmction  of  the  alveolar 
process  and  teeth  is  bound  to  occur. 
Since  the  alveolar  process,  gums,  and 
teeth  are  transitory  structures  as  well  as 
end-organs,  the  destruction  is  more  rapid 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  The 
gums  are  especially  affected  in  systemic 
changes,  since  they  possess  sensitive 
glands. 

What,  then,  must  be  the  condition  of 
the  urine  in  those  persons  who  have  lues, 
tuberculosis,  Brighfs  disease,  diabetes, 
and  nervous  disorders,  and  in  high-livers 
whose  abnormal  degree  of  acidity  has  con- 
tinued for  many  years.  It  will  be  readily 
understood  how  almost  instantaneously 
erosion  and  abrasion  may  begin  upon  the 
teeth,  and  how  almost  instantaneously 
the  destruction  will  cease  on  a  change  in 
methods  of  living  and  a  restoration  to 
health.  A  sea  voyage,  a  trip  to  Hot 
Springs,  or  a  complete  change  in  environ- 
ment, will  reduce  the  acidity  of  the  urine 
to  nearly  or  quite  normal.  The  secretion 
of  acid  from  the  mucous  glands  and  gums 


*  AnnaU  of  Surgery,  February  1905. 


will  cease.  This  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  in  some  of  the  examinations  the 
urine  was  normal  in  acidity.  The  fact 
that  erosion  and  abrasion  were  sli^t 
or  severe  in  a  given  case,  and  that  urin- 
alysis shoved  the  urine  to  be  normal, 
does  not  prove  that  it  had  been  always 
so.  In  some  of  the  patients,  especially 
those  with  nervous  diseases,  the  urine  was- 
found  to  be  alkaline.  In  these  cases  the 
destruction  of  the  teeth  was  unusually 
marked.  The  degree  of  acidity  was  not 
checked  in  the  system,  but  the  patients 
were  suffering  from  cystitis  and  the 
urine  became  alkaline  in  the  bladder. 

In  any  condition  where  there  is  an  ir- 
regular strain  on  the  heart  in  circulation, 
as  there  is  in  business  and  other  strains, 
there  occur  imperfect  oxidation,  imper- 
fect hepatic  action,  and  imperfect  renal 
elimination.  All  these  conditions  to- 
gether or  singly  produce  metabolic 
changes  underlying  acid  states. 

In  the  papers  mentioned  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  article,  a  number  of  pa- 
tients were  described  who  from  overwork, 
grief,  mental  deprcMion,  and  nervous 
disease  had  rapid  decay  of  the  teeth,  de- 
struction of  the  alveolar  process  (inter- 
stitial gingivitis),  erosion,  abrasion,  and 
discoloration.  I  have  gone  into  detail  a^i 
to  the  cause  and  have  demonstrated  mi- 
croscopically artery  and  nerve-end  de- 
generation of  the  pulp  and  alveolar 
process,  which  produce  change  in  tooth- 
structure — softoiing  of  the  entire  struc- 
ture or  areas. 

The  lessened  degree  of  alkalinity  of 
the  blood,  or  acid  intoxication  of  tlie 
system,  causes  contraction  of  the  arteri- 
oles, lessening  the  blood  supply  and  caus- 
ing vaso-motor  neuroses  and  arterio- 
sclerosis in  end-organs  such  as  the  pulp 
and  alveolar  process.  The  teeth  dionge 
color  with  age,  just  as  the  excretory  or- 
gans become  senile  and  sluggish  and  the 
blood  thin,  the  result  of  acid  auto-intoxi- 
cation. In  sickness,  also,  the  teeth  that 
were  once  hard  change  color,  soften  and 
decay.  Acid  auto-intoxication  is  caused 
by  over-production  and  want  of  proper 
elimination.  In  pregnancy  faulty  meta- 
bolism and  acid  auto-intoxication  is  pres- 
ent, the  teeth  discolor  and  soften,  and 
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decay  is  rapid,  but  in  moat  cases  the 
system  is  restored  to  normal  after  child- 
birth and  the  teeth  to  a  degree  recover 
their  color  and  strength.  In  close  and 
frequent  pregnancies,  however,  the  effect 
is  more  demonstrable  and  lasting.  In 
scarlet  fever  Bright's  disease  often  re- 
sults, from  kidney  insufficiency,  the  teeth 
decay  rapidly,  and  interstitial  gingivitis 
is  very  marked.  The  system  is  over- 
charged with  acid  auto-intoxication.  It 
would  seem  that  the  acidity  of  the  blood 
acts  directly  upon  tooth-structure  from 
without  and  within,  causing  discolora^ 
tion,  softening,  and  destruction  of  ce- 
ment substance  between  the  enamel  rods, 
as  particularly  observed  in  diabetics.  In 
luetics,  diabetics,  tabetics,  and  paretic 
dements  these  changes  are  most  marked. 
There  are  many  other  diseases,  particu- 
larly those  of  faulty  metabolism,  in  which 
similar  results  are  obtained.  Petres  and 
Vaillard  have  shown  that  in  typhoid 
fever  nerve-end  degeneration  takes  place. 
Later  observations  have  shown  changes 
in  nerve-ends  and  arteries  in  tuberculo- 
sis, leprosy,  diphtheria,  alcoholism,  car- 
cinoma, inanition,  marasmus,  and  arteno- 
sclerosis,  in  the  so-called  theumatic  neu- 
ritis of  the  facial  nerve  and  in  inflamma- 
tion due  to  articular  rheumatism,  in 
gout,  puerperal  infection,  drug  poisons, 
etc. 

To  illustrate  how  effectually  nervous 
breakdown  will  cause  nerve-end  and  ar- 
terial degeneration,  tooth-softening,  and 
discoloration,  I  will  describe  one  of  my 
own  cases:  Mr.  A.,  sixty  years  of  age, 
from  mental  and  physical  overwork 
broke  down  in  August  1906.  He  had 
been  a  patient  for  thirty  years  and  had 
been  under  constant  observation.  His 
gums  and  teeth  were  in  perfect  condition, 
had  not  had  a  tooth  filled  or  gums  treated 
for  twenty  years.  The  teeth  were  cleaned 
regularly  every  six  months.  The  teeth 
were  hard  as  flint.  After  the  breakdown 
severe  pains  were  felt  throughout  the 
body,  especially  in  the  lower  and  upper 
extremities.  A  space  upon  the  left  leg 
above  the  knee  the  size  of  the  hand  was 
cold  and  numb.  A  gold  filling  in  the 
mesial  surface  of  the  right  central  in- 
cisor dropped  out  without  decay.  Dis- 


integration of  the  enamel  is  taking 
place  about  the  approximal  filling  in 
the  left  central.  The  enamel  around 
gold  fillings  in  the  lower  left  firft 
and  second  bicuspids  and  first  and 
second  molars  liave  already  begun 
to  disintegrate,  and  erosion  is  plunlv 
visible.  The  gums  and  alveolar  process 
are  beginning  to  recede  about  the  up- 
per left  molars.  Litmus  testa  show 
marked  acidity  of  the  gums  and  lips. 
Urinalysis  at  difEerent  periods  between 
December  1,  1906,  and  Januaiy  1,  1907. 
shows  the  following  degree  of  acidity — 
11,  12,  20,  32,  and  that  from  10  to  19 
degrees  of  acidity  were  retained  in  the 
system  until  it  was  reduced  to  normal, 
above  30.  How  long  the  excessive  acid 
state  had  existed  in  the  patient  I  am 
unable  to  say;  probably  for  some  time. 

In  some  patients  nerve-end  and  arterial 
degeneration  are  so  rapid  that  the  pulps 
of  teeth  are  dfestroyed  and  erosron  causes 
exposure  of  the  empty  pulp-chamber.  In 
others  the  arteries  are  destroyed,  leaving 
sensitive  filaments  of  nerve  fibers  in  the 
pulp-chambers.  Since  the  constant  use 
of  the  tootii-brush,  or  friction  from  other 
causes,  with  a  slight  acidity  of  the  secre- 
tions of  the  mouth,  will  destroy  healthy, 
normal  tooth-structure,  how  mach  more 
quickly  will  it  destroy  areas  or  entire 
tooth-structure  when  changed  by  disease! 
When  pulp-degeneration  and  destruction 
of  the  alveolar  process  occurs,  the  tooth 
above  the  healthy  line  of  the  peridental 
membrane  is  dead.    This  accounts  for 
those  anomalies  referred  to  in  Figs.  ]06. 
107,  and  108,  "American  System  of  Den- 
tistry,"* where  all  the  teeth  are  worn  to 
the  gums;  and  in  those  casM  where  the 
carbonates  and  phosphates  are  removed 
and  only  the  animal  tissue,  resembling 
horn,  remains.    Nerve-end  and  arterial 
degeneration  only  will  account  for  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  erosion  and  abra- 
sion of  the  central  incisors,  upper  and 
lower,  in  many  cases,  whUe  all  the  oUkt 
teeth  are  normal. 

The  gums,  the  alveolar  process,  and  the 
pulp  of  the  tooth,  being  end-oigane  as 
well  as  transitory  structures,  are  the 


*VoI.  iii,  pp.  41fi,  416. 
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first  to  feel  the  influence  of  metabolic' 
changes  and  auto-intoxication.  Destruc- 
tion of  tissue  is  the  result. 

In  tiiese  days  of  prophylaxis,  the  den- 
tal profession  has  an  advantage  over  the 
medical  in  the  fact  that  the  laity  seek- 
the  services  of  the  dentist  two  or  three 
times  per  year  and  can  be  forewarned  of 
the  approaching  storm,  while  the  physi- 
cian is  not  called  nntil  the  storm  has 
broken.  The  snbject  of  interstitial  gin- 
givitis in  relation  to  acid  auto-intoxica- 
tion was  discussed  in  a  previous  paper 
(Dental  Digest,  1906). 

TRXATMENT. 

The  treatment  consists  in  reducing  the 
acidity  of  the  urine  to  normal,  30  to  40 
degrees.  This  is  accomplished  by  giving 
the  (adult)  patient  from  ten  to  thirty 
grains  of  sodium  bicarbonate,  or  sodium 
chlorid  one-half  teaspoonfnl  (forty-five 
grains)  after  meals,  or  sodium  phosphate, 
morning  and  evening;  one-tentn  grain  of 
calomel  every  two  hours  until  a  grain 
is  given  to  stimulate  the  liver  and  cleanse 
the  bowels.  This  may  require  from  one 
to  four  weeks  or  even  longer;  frequent 
urinalysis  will  determine  the  time.  If 
indican  be  still  present,  intestinal  anti- 


Bsptics  6xe  indicated.  Eight  to  ten  glasses 
of  water  should  also  be  taken  daily. 

The  matter  of  diet  and  hygiene  is  all- 
important  in  this  connection.  Ko  defi- 
nite rule  can  be  laid  down ;  each  patient 
must  be  advised  according  to  symptoms. 
There  are,  however,  a  few  general  rules 
which  may  be  prescribed  in  all  cases. 
First,  discard  all  meats,  using  chicken, 
&sh,  and  vegetables  iiutead.  If  the  acid- 
ity be  due  to  sugar  fermentation,  avoid 
starchy  foods  and  sugars.  In  some  cases 
fruits  (cooked  or  uncooked)  must  not  be 
used ;  in  others  liquids  must  be  discarded 
at  meals.  Coarse  foods  must  be  eaten, 
with  plenty  of  time  to  masticate  and 
thoroughly  insalivate  them  before  swal- 
lowing. Hot  bathe  and  a  general  clean- 
ing  out  and  up  are  indicated,  with  plenty 
of  outdoor  exercise  in  the  sunshine.  Lo- 
cal treatment  of  the  gums  is  necessary. 

I  am  obligated  to  the  following  phy- 
sicians for  their  assistance:  Dr.  Sidney 
Knh,  Cook  County  Hospital;  Dr,  S.  M. 
Robin,  Cook  County  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane and  Poorhouse;  Dr.  W.  A.  Evans, 
Columbus  Medical  Laboratories;  Dr. 
Adolph  Qehrmann,  Columbns  Medical 
Laboratories;  Dr.  J.  F.  Keefe,  and  Dr. 
J.  O.  Kieman. 


PIBKBE  FAUCHABD. 


Br  GBABLBS  MeKAITOS,  DJ>.8..  Hartf*r«,  Coaa. 


iBead  before  the  Dental  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  at  Its  animal  meeting, 
,  at  Albany,  May  10.  1907.) 


AT  the  risk  of  increasing  my  reputa- 
tion as  a  "snapper-up  of  imcon- 
sidered  trifles,"  I  have  ventured  to 
bring  for  your  consideration  a  period  in 
the  history  of  the  dental  art  which  would 
be  of  interest  only  to  the  dental  anti- 
quarian were  it  not  for  the  illuminating 
presence  qf  one  man  who  has  been  very 


justly  called  the  "father  of  dental  snr- 

gery." 

If  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  was  right  in 
his  definition  of  a  genius,  as  "a  mind  of 
large  general  powers  accidentally  deter- 
mined in  some  particular  direction," 
then  we  can  claim  that  rare  distinction 
for  the  great  personage — for  he  deserves 
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no  less  a  title — of  whom  I  proprae  to 
speak  this  evening. 

Before  passing  to  the  snhject  of  my 
paper  it  might  be  well  to  follow  the 
method  that  Mr.  Belasco  has  found  of 
valne  in  moimting  his  plays,  and  at- 
tempt to  "create  an  atmosphere." 


THE  EAHLY  FRENCH  8UBGE0N -DENTISTS. 

Nearly  four  hundred  years  ago  the 
great  French  barber-surgeon,  Ambroise 
Par^j  began  his  long  and  wonderful  car 
reer.  He  has  been  termed  the  "father 
of  modem  surgery,"  but  as  he  was 
greatly  interested  in  dental  surgery — as 
many  passages  in  his  books  show — ^we 
can  proudly  claim  him  as  the  foster- 
father  of  our  own  profession.  His  in- 
struments and  methods  were  crude,  but 
the  man  himself  was  broadminded,  as 
a  passage  in  his  larger  work  on  surgery 
bears  witness.  Instead  of  keeping  secret 
his  inventions,  as  was  the  custom  of  his 
time,  he  made  them  as  public  as  pos- 
sible, saying,  "For  my  part  I  have  dis- 
pensed liberally  to  everybody  the  gifts 
God  has  conferred  upon  me,  and  I  am 
none  the  worse  for  it;  Just  as  the  light 
of  a  candle  will  not  diminish  no  matter 
how  many  may  come  to  light  their 
torches  by  it." 

In  passing,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Par6*s  record,  as  surgeon  to  four  kings  of 
France,  was  equaled  later  by  Dubois- 
Foucou,  who  was  dentist  to  Louis  XYI, 
Napoleon,  Louis  XVIII,  and  Charles 
X.  But  long  before  his  time  dentists 
were  attached  to  the  court  of  France. 
Pierre  de  la  Brosse  attended  Saint-Tjouis ; 
Thomas  de  Pisan,  Charles  V ;  Delaurent, 
Henry  IV;  Dupont,  Louis  XIII.  As 
for  Louis  XIV,  he  was  contiaually  in 
trouble,  perhaps  because  he  had  five 
dentists — Francois  le  Bert,  Dubois,  and 
Amauld-Forgeron  among  the  number. 
Louis  XV,  employed  Forgeron,  Cap- 
peron,  and  Bourdet.  We  not  only  know 
the  names  of  these  men,  but  the  records 
of  many  of  their  fees  are  to  be  found  in 
the  French  archives. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  this 
picture.    They  had  their  quacks  and 


mountebanks — the  flamboyant  ancestors 
of  the  somewhat  more  genteel  individoils 
that  infest  dentistry  today.  All  through 
the  seventeenth  and  a  great  part  of  ^ 
eighteenth  centuries  they  plied  their 
tiude,  usually  on  the  Pont  Neuf.  The 
most  notorious  of  them  all  was  tfae 
"Great  Thomas" — ^whether  so  called  for 
his  stoutness,  his  good  nature,  or  his  own 
opinion  of  himself,  it  is  hard  to  say. 
His  hat  is  worthy  of  a  moment's  atten- 
tion; it  was  said  to  be  of  massive  gold 
— ^probably  a  slight  exaggeration,  but  it 
certainly  was  highly  ornamented  with 
the  crowing  cock  of  JBscnlapins  or  Psris. 
The  statement  that  he  was  "grand  oper- 
ator to  the  king"  was  simply  a  lie,  bat 
that  he  was  unequaled,  that  he  pain- 
lessly'extracted  the  firmest  teeth,  free  of 
chaige,  for  his  good  people  of  Paris,  we 
can  readily  believe  of  any  pexson  wear- 
ing such  a  hat!  But  let  ns  leave  these 
ancient  charlatans  and  consider  xeat  doi- 
tistry. 

We  get  an  idea  of  some  of  the  den'sl 
instrumente  used  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  from  the  book  of  tin; 
celebrated  8ui;geon  and  anatomist,  of 
Parisj  Pierre  Bionis,  published  in*17I8. 
He  speaks  of  Guillemeau  (1710)  who 
made  artificial  teeth  from  a  compositioD 
of  his  own  invention — a  paste  composed 
of  pure  white  wax,  gum,  white  mastic, 
coral,  and  mother-of-pearl.  Dionis  says 
that  teeth  made  of  this  composition  never 
became  yellow,  and  that  it  was  also 
for  stopping  decayed  teeth.  Can  this  be 
the  germ  of  the  porcelain  filling? 


FACOHABD. 

But  we  now  come  to  the  man  Pierre 
Fauchard,  of  whom  Chapin  A.  Harris 
said,  "He  was  one  of  those  masters  in 
science  who  appear  from  time  to  time  in 
every  department  of  intellectual  inquiry, 
and  whose  extraordinary  capacity  and 
acuteness  enable  them  to  prepare,  in  the 
brief  space  of  their  active  life,  material 
for  the  full  occupation  of  generations  of 
ordinary  men  who  succeed  them." 

Bom  in  Brittsny  toward  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century — ^the  date  1690 
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usually  given  being  much  too  late — he 
was  destined  by  his  parents  for  the  prac- 
tice of  surgery,  but  was  at  first  prevented 
from  following  that  vocation  on  account 
of  family  troubles. 

"From  my  youth,"  says  Fauchard,  "I 
was  destined  to  the  surgical  profession; 
the  other  arts  I  have  practiced  have  never 
made  me  lose  sight  of  it.    I  was  the 

Fig.  1. 


FDEBBE  rAUCHABD, 


(From  a  photograph  of  the  original  pamthtg, 
attributed  to  yeteeher,  1796.) 


disciple  of  Alexandre  Poteleret,  aurgeon- 
in-chief  to  his  majesty's  ships,  who  had 
great  experience  in  diseases  of  the  mouth. 
To  him  I  owe  the  first  rudiments  of 
the  knowledge  I  have  a^uiied  in  the 
surgical  specialty  I  practice,  and  tiie  pro- 
greas  I  made  under  this  able  man  gave  me 
the  emulation  that  has  led  me  to  further 
important  discoveries." 

How  well  he  speaks  of  his  preceptor! 

Yiau  says  that  Fauchard  had  tried  sev- 
eral mechanical  pursuits,  the  practice  of 
which  proved  to  be  not  without  value  to 
him  later  on.  In  fact,  it  was  the  pre- 
liminary manual  training  he  was  uncon- 
sciously receiving. 

He  was  fortunate  in  studying  under 
Poteleret,  for  this  naval  surgeon  was  ex- 
peri^iced  in  oral  troubles,  especially  in 


scorbutic  disorders,  which  at  that  time 
were  frequent  on  veraels  making  long 
cruises.  When  Colbert  ■  organized  the 
French  navy  he  instituted  a  health  ser- 
vice, which — let  ua  be  thanlcfull — was 
not  too  strict  in  its  entrance  require- 
ments, and  thus  Fauchard  was  able  to 
join  as  assistant.  His  service  in  the  ma- 
rine corps  did  not  continue  long,  for  in 
1700  he  took  up  his  residence  in  the  uni- 
versity town  of  Angers,  aftervai^  travel- 
ing from  town  to  town  to  make  a  liveli- 
hood, visiting  Tours,  Rennes,  and  Nantes, 
at  fixed  dates.  And  we  may  say  of  him 
— as  was  said  of  Chapin  A.  Harris  more 
than  a  century  afterward  as  he  traveled 
,  from  town  to '  town  in  the  West — ^that 
wherever  he  went  the  public  estimation 
of  dentistry  was  elevated,  and  hia  own 
reputation  was  established. 

At  firat  acting  as  dentist  to  the  needy 
population,  as  remarks  in  his  book  prove, 
he  gradually  succeeded  in  acquiring  a 
more  select  and  lucrative  clientele.  Al- 
though his  fame  increased  and  people 
came  to  seek  him  irom  the  depths  of 
Brittany,  he  determined  to  test  his  abili- 
ties on  a  larger  scale,  and  in  1719  went 
to  Paris,  where  at  this  time,  and  even 
earlier,  as  we  have  seen,  there  were  not 
only  the  tooth-pullers  of  the  Pont  Neuf, 
but  also  dentists  properly  so  called.  In- 
deed, Fauchard  mentions  the  examina- 
tion that  aspiring  dentists  had  to  un- 
dergo, as  far  back  as  the  year  1700, 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before 
the  mountains  of  Alabama  were  in  labor 
and  our  own  first  dental  law  was  bom. 

A  BBOOONIZED  NIED. 

That  France  was  not  alone  in  a  desire 
for  a  higher  education  for  dentists  is 
shown  by  a  document  of  about  the  same 
date  in  the  Venetian  archives,  in  which 
a  magistrate  of  Yenice,  writing  to  the 
college  of  Padua,  says :  "In  the  lessons 
of  surgery  the  affections  of  the  teeth  in 
genenu  are  spoken  of,  but  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  fbsre  are  no  public  courses 
treating  of  the  subject.  It  would  be 
equally  useful  to  establish  a  special 
sahool." 

In  the  preface  to  his  book  Fauchard 
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says :  "There  does  not  exist  any  public 
or  private  course  of  surgery  in  which  the 
theory  of  dental  maladies  is  amply 
taught^  and  in  which  one  can  receive 
fundamental  instruction  in  this  art,  so 
necessary  for  the  healing  of  these  mala^ 
dies  and  of  those  of  the  neighboring 
parts.  This  branch  of  the  tixt  having 
been  but  little  cultivated,  if  not  wholly 
abandoned  by  the  most  celebrated  sur- 
geons, their  negligence  has  caused  it  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  persons  without 
theory  and  without  experience,  who  prac- 
tice it  in  a  haphazard  fashion,  guided 
neither  by  principles  nor  method.  In 
Paris  it  is  only  since  1700  that  people's 
eyes  have  been  opened  to*  this  abuse.  In 
this  town  those  who  intend  to  become 
dentists  are  now  obliged  to  undergo  an 
examination,  but  although  the  examiner? 
be  most  learned  and  well  versed  in  all 
the  other  parts  of  surgery,  I  think,  if 
I  may  be  allowed  to  express  an  opinion, 
that  as  they  do  not  ordinarily  themselves 
practice  dental  surgery,  it  would  not  be 
amiss  on  these  occasions  to  admit  an 
able  and  experienced  dentist,  who  might 
sound  the  aspirants  as  to  the  difficulties 
which  have  come  before  him  in  the  course 
of  the  long  practice  of  his  art,  and  who 
could  communicate  to  them  the  means  of 
surmounting  them.  In  this  way  one 
would  not  have  to  admit  that  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  greater  part  of  'dental  ex- 
perts'— experts  pour  les  dents — is  below 
mediocrity,"  the  term  "dental  expert*' 
being  probably  the  title  which  was  be- 
stowed in  the  diploma  or  certificate  given 
to  those  who  passed  the  examination  in 
question. 

"To  supply  this  want  of  instruction," 
continues  Fauchard,  "it  would  have  been 
of  great  use  if  some  able  dentist — for 
example  the  late  Monsieur  Garmeline, 
who  in  his  day  practiced  with  general 
applause — had  made  us  acquainted  with 
his  mode  of  operating  and  with  the 
knowledge  acquired  through  the  success- 
ful treatment  of  a  great  number  of  im- 
portant cases.  What  this  celebrated  sur- 
geon-^ntist  has  not  done,  I,  today,  dare 
to  undertake;  I  shall  at  least  afford  an 
example  of  what  he  might  have  done  with 
'greater  erudition  and  better  success." 


The  reason  why  many  dentists  b€fore 
the  time  of  Fauchard  publ^ed  scarcdy 
anything  concerning  their  art  was,  per- 
haps, because  of  an  existing  sentim^ent  of 
jedonsly  which  rendered  them — ^that  is. 
the  best  part  of  the  profession  and  there- 
fore the  ones  most  capable  of  writing- 
hut  little  disposed  to  make  known  to 
others  the  results  of  their  studies  and  of 
their  experience,  lest  the  fruits  of  their 
long  labors  should  be  utilized  by  others, 
and  they  themselves  be  materially  dam- 
aged by  competition.  That  this  senti- 
ment of  jealous  egotism  existed  among 
dentists  two  hun^d  years  ago  may  be 
in  a  manner  deduced  from  a  few  words 
of  Fauchard  himself,  in  which,  when 
making  known  a  certain  improvement 
in  dental  prosthesis  invented  by  liiwij  be 
at  the  same  time  expressed  his  convic- 
tion that  in  bo  doing  he  was  acting 
against  his  own  selfish  interests.  His 
words  are — "To  the  prejudice  of  my  oini 
interests  I  now  give  the  most  exact  de- 
scription possible  of  this  invention." 

That  he  was  among  the  very  first  to 
realize  the  necessity  for  a  broader  medi- 
cal education  may  be  seen  in  the  follow- 
ing quotation:  "It  is  strange,"  writes 
Fauchard,  "that  the  sovereigns  of  for- 
eign countries,  the  heads  of  republics, 
and  also  the  administrators  of  our  own 
provinces,  do  not  provide  for  the  eipense 
of  sending  young  surgeons  to  Paris  to 
be  instructed  in  a  part  of  surgery  so  es- 
sential, and,  notwithstanding,  so  ignored 
and  neglected  everywhere  exceptuig  in 
this  great  city,  where  it  has  reached  its 
highest  perfection,  both  as  regards  the 
embellishment  of  the  mouth  and  the  can 
of  diseases  often  of  a  most  serious  clutf- 
acter.  These  scholars  would  thereafter 
form  others  and  would  render  great  ser- 
vices to  their  nation  and  their  fellow 
citizens." 

It  is  not  strange  that  this  hroadminded 
gentleman  met  vrith  success  in  Paris,  and 
quickly  had  for  his  friends  not  only  the 
well-known  dentist  Carmeline,  but  also 
the  surgeons  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
and  the  physicians  of  the  court  Be 
Jnasien,  Louis  Petit,  Helv^os,  La  F^- 
ronnie,  Hecquet,  and  others,  held  him  in 
such  high  esteem  that  they  recommended 
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their  patients  to  him,  and  even  consulted 
him  in  certain  cases  pertaining  to  his 

specialty. 

fauchaed's  gebat  woek. 

Viau  says:  "His  success  and  the  ex- 
perience he  had  acquired  incited  him  to 
the  desire,  common  to  all,  that  his  name 
should  survive  by  making  his  successors 
benefit  by  the  knowledge  of  a  science  and 
of  an  art  he  had  renewed  or  created;  for 
before  his  time  there  was  no  book  worthy 
of  such  a  name." 

Fauchard's  great  work,  "Le  Chirur- 
gien-dentiste,"  was  first  published  in 
Paris  in  1729,  in  two  duodecimo  volumes 
of  over  eight  hundred  pages,  with  forty 
full-page  illustrations.  Dr.  Wm.  H. 
Trueman  says  concerning  it :  "The  book 
was  carefully  written  and  was  practi- 
cally completed  about  1723,  but,  feeling 
the  importance  of  making  it  as  accu- 
rate as  possible,  Fauchard  submitted  the 
manuscript  to  a  medical  friend  for  addi- 
tions and  corrections;  he  further  waited 
to  consult  a  forthcoming  work  which 
promised  desired  information,  and  fin- 
ally, before  committing  it  to  the  press, 
placed  it  in  the  hands  of  a  competent 
scholar  to  be  'schoolmastered/ "  The 
"medical  friend"  referred  to  was  undoubt- 
edly the  Parisian  surgeon  and  prolific 
writer,  Jean  Devaux,  who  was  bom  in 
Paris,  January  29,  1649,  and  died  May 
2,  1729,  aged  eighty  years.  Pierre  Sue 
le  jeune,  master  surgeon  of  Paris,  in  his 
eulogy  of  Devaux,  published  in  1772, 
attributes  a  good  part  of  the  success  of 
Fauchard's  work  to  the  help  given  him 
by  the  aged  writer.  This  does  not  in 
any  way  detract  from  the  reputation  of 
Fauchard,  but  is  the  more  interesting 
as  it  shows  a  young  man  and  a  very 
old  man  working  together,  as  was  the 
case  a  century  later  with  Hayden  and 
Harris. 

"To  many  of  the  present  day,"  says 
Dr.  Trueman,  "this  work  of  Fauehard's 
would  be  a  revelation.  His  knowledge  of 
the  teeth  and  their  surroundings,  of 
their  diseases  end  proper  treatment,  of 
operative  procedures  needful  to  prevent 
or  to  remedy  untoward  conditions,  show 


how  far  advanced  the  art  and  science  of 
dentistry  was  nearly  two  hundred  years 
ago.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this 
book  was  not  translated  into  the  English 
language  at  a  time  when  the  information 
it  contained  would  have  had  practical 
value.  It  was,  in  my  judgment,  far 
more  deserving,  and  would  have  proved 
far  more  useful  than  did  others  which 
were  so  honored." 

One  cannot  but  regret  that  the  dental 
pioneers  of  our  own  country  were  not  suf- 
fioiently  versed  in  the  French  language 
to  have  availed  themselves  of  this  riw 
fund  of  practical  information.  As  that 
dental  bibliophile.  Dr.  Grevers  of  Am- 
sterdam, has  said,  '1  feel  that  it  is  a 
great  pity,  when  many  old  writings  were 
republished  by  the  American  Society  of 
Dental  Surgeons,  that  we  should  find 
the  book  of  Delabarre  translated,  while 
the  work  of  Fauchard  has  been  neg- 
lected." 

Although  never  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, it  was  in  1733,  five  years  after  its 
first  appearance,  printed  in  Glerman,  at 
Berlin,  embellished  with  a  portrait  of  the 
author,  and  subjoined  verses,  which  also 
appeared  in  the  second  French  edition 
of  the  work  in  1746.  (Fig.  2.)  This  was 
in  accordance  with  the  proper  fashion  of 
the  time,  and  is  interesting  for  two  rea- 
sons— the  first  being  that  Fauchard  is  re- 
vealed to  us  as  a  person  of  very  distin- 
guished appearance,  and  this  gives  us  a 
hint  as  to  the  social  condition  of  the 
better  class  of  dentists  in  Paris  during 
the  reign  of  Louis  XV;  and  second,  be- 
cause of  the  verses  annexed  to  the  por- 
trait, which  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Trueman  has 
cleverly  put  into  English  rhyme  as  fol- 
lows: 

Whilst  Fanchard  with  wise  hand  and  pen 
For  health  uid  beauty  of  the  teeth  contends. 
Envy's  mad  tooth  is  gnashed  in  vain ; 
His  noble  nature  treats  it  with  dlstaln. 

It  is  the  pitiful  little  human  touch  which 
shows  us  that  this  great  man  had  among 
his  own  confreres  a  few  spiteful  and  en- 
vious detractors,  which  caused  him  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  second  volume  of  the 
second  edition  to  state,  that  "The  rumor 
having  been  falsely  set  about  that  he  has 
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abandoned  the  profession — which  rumor 
cannot  have  been  invented  otherwise  than 
by  those  individuals  who,  sacrificing 
honor  to  interest,  would  attract  to  them- 
selves the  persons  who  honor  the  author 
with  their  confidence — he  therefore  finds 


Fio.  2. 


pnCRBE  VAUOHAID. 

(From  fhe  second  French  edition  of  Mt 
work,  1746. ) 


it  necessary  to  give  warning  that  he  still 
continues  the  practice  of  his  art  in  Paris, 
in  the  Rue  de  la  Com6die  FranQaise,  to- 
gether with  his  brother-in-law  and  sole 
disciple,  M.  Dnchemin."  Or  the  verses 
may  refer,  indirectly,  to  the  bitter  con- 
troversy that  Croissant  de  Qarengeot, 
a  studious,  dull  man,  who  is  remem- 


bered for  the  *Tcey"  he  didn't  invent, 
carried  on  against  him. 

TEACHINGS  OF  THE  FIRST  DENTAL 
TEXT-BOOK. 

Let  US  glance  quickly  at  a  very  few 
points  in  this  first  dental  text-book,  which 
held  a  first  place  in  dental  literature  for 
nearly  a  hundred  years. 

Of  dental  anatomy. 

In  the  opening  chapter  Fauchard 
speaks  of  the  structure,  position,  and  con- 
nection of  the  teeth ;  of  their  origin  and 
growth;  he  gives  an  excellent  description 
of  the  alveoli  and  the  roots  of  the  teeth, 
and  calls  attention  to  some  anomalies 
worthy  of  note.  He  describes  the  pulp- 
cavity  and  root-canals,  and  treats  of  the 
nerves,  arteries,  and  veins  of  the  teeth, 
in  a  most  detailed  manner;  and  after 
alluding  to  their  general  structure  he 
goes  on  to  speak  of  the  microscopical 
structure  of  the  enamel,  following  in  this 
the  writings  of  La  Hire,  published  in 
1699.  He  gives  a  good  description  of 
the  deciduous  teeth,  and  says  that  they 
are  not  without  roots,  as  some  authors 
pretend;  and  that  under  these  twenty 
teeth  are  to  be  found  the  germs  of  the 
permanent  ones.  He  tells  of  the  mala- 
dies of  children  at  the  period  of  teething, 
and  of  the  best  remedies  to  apply,  and 
strongly  advises  the  lancing  of  the  gum 
when  necessary. 

In  three  chapters  the  author  speab 
of  the  utility  of  the  teeth ;  of  the  rules  to 
be  observed  for  their  preservation,  and 
the  modes  of  keeping  them  white  and 
of  strengthening  the  gums.  From  a 
passage  in  the  fifth  chapter  we  learn 
that  tooth-brushes  were  already  in  use. 
Fauchard  did  not  approve  of  them, 
but  advises  the  use  of  small  sponges  in- 
stead. 

In  closing  this  part  of  his  work  he 
states  that— 'The  little  or  no  care  as  to 
cleanliness  of  the  teeth  is  ordinarily  the 
cause  of  all  the  maladies  that  destroy 
them."   In  speaking  of  the  value  of 
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thorough  mastication  he  quotes  the  old 
French  proverb  that  "The  bite  long 
chewed  is  half  cooked  and  does  not  irri- 
tate the  stomach." 

Of  caries. 

As  to  the  decay  of  the  teeth,  Fauchard 
puts  aside  the  old  theory  of  "dental 
worms,"  with  the  following  words:  "I 
have  done  everything  possible  to  convince 
myself,  with  my  own  eyes,  of  the  exist- 
ence of  these  worms.  I  have  made  use 
of  the  excellent  microBcopes  of  Mante- 
ville,  sworn  surgeon  of  Paris,  and  have 
made  a  great  number  of  experiments  with 
them,  both  on  caries  in  teeth  newly  ex- 
tracted, as  well  as  on  tartu*  of  different 
consistence  accumulated  on  the  same,  but 
have  never  succeeded  in  finding  any 
worms."  And  he  only  speaks  of  the  sub- 
ject in  his  work  because  of  his  respect 
for  the  authority — and,  as  he  says,  sin- 
cerity— of  some  of  the  writers  who  held 
to  the  theory. 

Dental  caries,  Fauchard  says,  is  pro- 
duced by  a  humor  that  insinuates  itself 
into  the  midst  of  the  osseous  fibers  of  the 
teeth,  and  displacing  the  particles  which 
compose  these  fibers  gives  rise  to  their 
destruction.  Among  the  external  causes 
are  blows,  improper  use  of  the  file,  ap- 
plication of  acids,  alteration  of  the  saliva, 
impressions  of  heat  or  cold,  and  also  cer- 
tain kinds  of  nourishment. 

The  ideas  expressed  by  Fauchard  are 
not  above  modern  criticism,  nevertheless 
we  owe  a  great  deal  to  him  for  having, 
once  for  all.  put  an  end  to  the  ridiculous 
theory  of  dental  worms,  and  for  having 
tried  to  find  a  reasonable  explanation  of 
tiie  manner  in  which  caries  is  produced. 

Of  filling  tetth. 

As  to  the  treatment:  When  cai-ies  was 
very  superficial  he  used  the  file  (Fig.  3) ; 
when  it  was  deeper  he  removed  the  decay, 
prepared  the  cavity,  and  after  using  oil 
of  cinnamon,  of  which  he  was  very  fond, 
he  filled  the  tooth.  The  materials  used 
for  this  were  lead,  tin.  and  gold.  "Fine 
tin,"  he  says,  "is  preferable  to  lead,  for 


lead  turns  black  in  the  mouth  much  more 
easily  and  is  much  less  durable ;  both  are 
preferable  to  gold,  because  lighter  and 
adapting  themselves  better  to  the  imeven- 
ness  of  the  cavity.  Besides,  gold  t>eing 
dear,  not  every  one  can,  or  will,  make 
the  corresponcQng  outlay." 

Fio.  3. 


Separating  files. 

The  author  here  adds  that  those  who — 
from  vanity,  or  because  possessed  of  the 
opinion  that  gold  has  special  virtues — 

will  not  have  their  teeth  filled  except  with 
it,  not  unfrequently  find  dentists  who. 
as  the  sayiDg  goes,  content  them  and 
cozen  them  by  using  leaf  tin  or  lead, 
colored  yellow,  making  them  pay  for  it 
as  gold!  The  leaf  metals  were  intro- 
duced somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  soft- 
gold  cylinders,  and  compressed  by  means 
of  three  kinds  of  pluggers,  which  would 
nowadays  be  considered  insufficient,  but 
which  nevertheless  served  to  make  ex- 
cellent fillings.  (Fig.  4.)  Fauchard 
speaks  of  a  lead  filling  which  had  lasted 
in  perfect  condition  for  forty  years. 

In  writing  of  the  preparation  of  a  cari- 
ous cavity  he  makes  the  following  inter- 
esting comment:  "It  is  not  possible 
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sometimes  to  avoid  nncovering  the  nerve 
with  the  instrmnenta ;  one  becomes  aware 
of  this  by  the  pain  caused,  and  better 
still  by  a  little  blood  issuing  from  the 
dental  vessels."  In  such  cases  Fauchard 
adrises  ''the  immediate  stopping  of  the 
tooth,  for  if  it  be  dehiyed  it  is  sure  to  be 
followed  by  inflammation  and  great  pain. 


Flo.  4. 


■■|M>*I  (Mlsin,  ififrtt  FmrtlJ  (irift 


Set  of  plnggers. 

rendering  necessary  the  removal  of  the 
lead,  or  even  the  extraction  of  the 
tooth." 

He  vigorously  criticizes  the  quacks  and 
empirics  of  the  time  who  claimed  to  cure 
all  troubles  of  the  teeth.  The  cautery 
was  much  in  use,  and  he  cites  an  Italian 
physician  who  had  determined  the  exact 
point  on  the  ear  which  must  be  touched 
in  order  to  make  the  toothache  disap- 
pear. 

As  it  happens  at  times  that  the  canal  of 
the  tooth  is  so  narrow  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  penetrate  it,  he  recommends  to  take 
a  convenient  borer  mounted  in  its  handle, 
this  to  be  held  in  the  left  hand,  and  its 
bow  used  with  the  right  hand  to  enlarge 
the  canal.  This  curious  instrument  was 


destined  to  be  used,  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, for  nearly  a  century,  but  the  germ 
of  our  dental  engine,  a  mechanical  de- 
vice for  the  excavation  of  cavities  of 
decay  by  means  of  a  revolving  tool,  is  re- 
ferred to  by  Fauchard  in  the  first  edition 
of  his  work  (1728),  and  was  illustrated 
by  Jourdain  in  his  "Noaveaux  filaments 
d'Odontologie,"  published  in  Paris  in 
1766,  and  was  also  described  by  Bourdet 
a  year  later.  (Fig.  5.)  Fauchard  writes 
of  this  instrument  as  follows :  den- 
tist of  this  city  has  made  a  singalar 
machine,  which  he  propcnes  to  use  for 


Fio.  s. 


The  beginning  of  the  dental  engioe:  Jour 
dain's  Porte  Eoaritaoir.    a,  Cnnk. 

separating  the  teeth.  This  instrument, 
upon  which  is  mounted  a  little  bar  re- 
sembling those  which  watchmakers  use 
for  forming  the  teetii  on  the  wheels  of 
watches,  is  said  to  be  very  useful,  as  it 
may  be  used  on  all  parts  of  the  teetb 
wherever  we  wish  to  separate  the  one 
from  the  other,  and  the  dentist  is  able 
to  guide  its  action  so  that  it  will  scoop 
out  or  cut  upon  one  tooth,  or  only  upcm 
a  part,  without  touching  those  at  its 
side." 

Of  extraction. 

In  that  part  of  his  work  treating  of  the 
extraction  of  the  teeth  Fauchard  ncog- 
nizes  the  difficulty  of  using  the  pelican, 
which  he  modified  advantageously  (Figs. 
6,  7,  and  8),  and  he  illustrates  seveial 
forms  of  forceps.  (Figs.  9  and  10.) 
He  criticizes  the  position  usually  given 
to  the  patients  operated  on — that  is,  mtk- 
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Double-booked  pelican  modified  by  Fauchard. 
[vol.  xlix. — 01] 


Dmm.  fiprh  PMHti 


Forcepa. 
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ing  them  sit  on  the  fioor.  He  did  not 
hesitate  to  remove  the  teeth  of  pregnant 
or  nursing  women,  with  certain  reserva- 
tions. 

He  speaks  of  the  replanting  and  trans- 
planting of  teeth  as  quite  frequently 


Fio.  10. 


DMW  «  fact  »  raiM«.  tifiM  Furtnil. 
ICmn  ■■■111  m  wa  «»>wt«.  i;!}.! 


Forceps  and  root-pincers. 

done,  and  believes  that  notwithstanding 
the  breaking  down  of  vessels  and  nerves, 
there  is  a  complete  recovery  of  the  cir- 
culation and  vitality,  and  what  is  more, 
gives  proofs,  to  his  own  satisfaction  at 
least. 

Of  the  correction  of  irregularities  of 
the  teeth, 

Fauchard  has  much  to  say  of  interest 
in  the  chapter  in  which  he  treats  of  the 
correction  of  the  irregularities  of  the 
teeth.  He  speaks  of  the  necessity  of 
removing  the  deciduous  teeth  in  time, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  deviation  of  the  per- 
manent set.  He  made  use  of  the  most 
simple  means — the  file,  pressure  with 
the  fingers,  common  or  silk  threads* 
and  little  plates  of  silver  and  gold  com- 


bined with  metal  wires  and  silk  liga- 
tures. At  times  he  made  use  of  ibe 
pelican  and  straight  forceps  to  forciblj 
move  the  teeth,  afterward  tying  them  in 
the  normal  position,  stating  that  he  need 
this  quick  method,  in  cases  of  persou 
thirty  or  forty  years  of  age,  with  soccese, 
and  believed  it  to  be  original  with  him. 
He  rarely  had  recourse  to  extraction  as  a 
means  of  carrying  out  dental  correctiona. 
(Vol.  ii,  p.  87.)  Dr.  Angle  says  that 
'The  firat  appliance  which  was  destined 
to  make  a  distinct  step  in  the  written 
history  of  orthodontia  was  that  given  os 

Fig.  II. 


B 


Man  m  woit*  pom  mw—  riiani  i  ii  4n  mu.  lUnnn  tm^  «a 
(amm  4i  FiMliwd.  1717 1 

1,  Ligature  pliers.  3,  4,  Artificial  teetfa  ia 
hippopotaiQus  ivory.  5,  0,  Ivory  blocks 
for  separating. 

by  Fauchard  in  1728 — the  expansion 
arch.  Unquestionably  the  GQncepti(m  of 
this  device  was  the  one  greatest  step  in 
the  invention  of  appliances." 

Fauchard  is  the  first  to  give  clearly 
and  at  length  an  account  of  the  pros- 
thetic appliances  of  his  epoch.  (See 
Figs.  11-14.)  The  materials  employed 
were  human  teeth,  hippopotamus  ivoiT, 
the  teeth  and  leg  bones  of  the  ox,  ete. 
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He  does  not  eeem  to  have  known  of  the 
plaster  impresBionB  of  Punnann  of  Bies- 
iau  (1700),  or  of  the  wax  impresaiona 
referred  to  by  Ffaff  ( 1766) ,  and  measore- 
ments  were  probably  taken  with  the  com- 
pass, and  paper  models,  eut  with  scis- 
sors, were  used.  The  dentures  were  held 
in  position  with  gold  wires,  steel  and 
whalebone  springs,  which  he  was  prob- 
ably the  first  to  use.   But  it  is  of  more 

Via.  12. 


Complete  denture  wKli  steel  apringa. 

interest  to  note  that  in  1746  (toI.  ii,  p. 
353)  he  mentions  the  application  of  the 
auction  principle  for  the  retention  of  up- 
per sets — an  idea  usually  ascribed  to 
Jamea  Gardette  more  than  half  a  century 
later.  He  also  gives  a  long  and  minute 
account  of  the  so-called  ^pivot"  tooth 
with,  first,  the  metal  dowel,  which  we 
must  remember  was  given  up,  for  many 
years,  for  the  wooden  one. 

Ae  to  obturators,  Fauchard  describes 
and  illustrates  more  complicated  mechan- 
ism for  the  purpose  than  anyone  that 
preceded  him,  nevertheless  the  principle 
of  support  was  much  the  same  aa  t£at 


Af-  '■  1.  I.  4i  b  IH  iKMrMM  (W«n  4»  w>ww  li  ttu\»i  ifkmtm 

Denture  with  springs;  full  upper  and  par 
tial  lower. 


Fu.  14. 


Metallic  fixture  adjusted  on  lower  teeth  lor 
adaptation  of  springB  to  bold  upper  den- 
ture in  place. 
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of  his  predecessors.  As  he  seems  to  have  Dr.  Traeman,  "will  show  how  fully  and 

beeo  the  first  to  construct  such  formid-  systematically   he   covered   the  whole 

able  apparatus,  the  ingenuity  which  he  ground  of  dental  science,  and  refutes  the 

displayed  in  their  contrivance  entitles  common  idea  that  dentistry  in  his  day 

him  to  much  credit.  Dr.  John  H.  Meyer  consisted  in  tooth-pulling  and  tooth-i«^ 

of  New  York,  in  the  Cosmos  for  Sep-  placing.  In  my  ju^^ment,  as  an  original 

tember   1906,  has  an   account   of  a  and  comprehensive  exponent  of  dental 

successful  plate-obturator,  embodying  a  science  it  had  no  rival  in  the  English 

principle  for  which  he  gives  proper  credit  tongue  until  Chapin  A.  Harris'  Trin- 

to  Par6  (1541)  and  Fauchard  (1728).  ciples  and  Practice'  had  reached  its  sec- 

•  ond  or  third  edition." 


FlQ.  16. 


Instruments  for  cleaning. 

Fauchard  was  the  first  to  really  de- 
scribe a  scorbutic  affection  called  by  the 
older  writers  "conjoined  suppuration  of 
the  alveoli  and  gums,"  and  as  his  re- 
marks, says  Jourdain,  evince  consum- 
mate experience,  it  has  been  called  "Fau- 
chard's  disease" — la  maladie  de  Fau- 
chard. He  argued  that  it  had  a  local 
rather  than  a  constitutional  cause,  and 
believed  that  the  only  radical  cure  was 
extraction. 

THE  FIELD  COVERED  BT  FATTCHABD'S 

WORK. 

"A  careful  reading  of  the  list  of  sub- 
jects treated  in  Fauchard's  work,"  says 


After  a  long  and  honorable  career,  this 
illustrious  professional  ancestor  of  ours 
died  at  bis  residence  in  the  Rue  des 
Grands  Cordeliers  on  the  25th  day  of 
March,  1759  (March  22,  1761;  May  22, 
1761 — the  exact  date  has  been  a  matter 
of  dispute). 

Dr.  Viau  says,  "Unfortunately  for  us 
he  had  no  pupils,"  but  we  have  a  most 
interesting  and  artistic  card  of  one  who 
claimed  to  be  his  successor  in  practice 
— De  la  Fond^. 

CHAPIN  A.   HARBIS  OV  PAUOHABD. 

In  closing,  one  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  the  eloquent  words  of  Chapin  A. 
Harris : 

"He  found  the  dental  art  a  crude 
branch  of  mechanics;  he  left  it  a  di- 
gested and  systematic  branch  of  the  cura- 
tive art.  Though  his  own  practice  was 
far  inferior  in  excellence  to  that  of  our 
day;  though  his  instruments  were  rude,* 
and  the  many  appliances  of  his  art  very 
deficient  in  completeness  and  nicety  of 
adaptation,  yet,  considering  the  circom- 
atances  under  which  he  lived,  Fauchard 
deserves  to  be  affectionately  remembered 
as  a  noble  pioneer  and  sure  founder  of 
dental  science.  That  his  practice  was 
crude  was  due  to  his  times;  that  it  was 
scientific  and  comparatively  superior  and 
successful  was  due  to  himself." 

He  was  an  inspiration  and  example 
to  his  countrymen  and  should  be  so  to 
all  dentists,  and  I  wish  to  place  myself 
again  on  record,  as  I  did  at  Atlanta  last 
summer,  as  sincerely  believing  that  the 
day  will  come  when  some  public  recog- 
nition of  the  obligation  we  are  under  to 
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this  great  Frenchman  will  be  made,  and 
that  a  statue  of  him  will  be  erected  in  the 
city  of  Paris  by  the  grateful  contribu- 
tions of  the  dentists  of  America. 
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A  STBTEM  OF  CBOWNIKO  AKD  BRIDGING  BT  THK  AID 

A  NEW  CBOWK. 


or 


Br  HARRISON  D.  BEST.  D.D.8..  Flttabus,  P«. 


(Clinic  at  the  thirty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Dental  Society, 

Plttebnrg,  Jaly  9,  1907.) 


THE  subject  I  am  to  discuss  has  to 
do  with  one  of  the  most  important 
as  well  as  most  difficult  problems 
of  dentistry — the  crowning  and  bridging 
of  teeth.  Without  attempting  to  do  full 
justice  to  80  great  a  theme  I  will  confine 
myself  to  the  description  of  some  new 
methods  made  possible  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  crown  never  before  used,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware.  This  crown  I  hope  and 
anticipate  will  be  manufactured  in  two 
forma,  with  a  pin  baked  in  the  porcelain 
and  with  a  removable  pin.  We  shall  thus 
have  practically  two  more  stock  crowns, 
and  I  believe  their  use  will  afEord  a  great 
many  advantages  over  older  methods  in 
crowning,  treating,  and  banding  roots. 


and  in  providing  a  very  flexible  and 
widely  adaptable  system  of  bridge  mak- 
ing. 

DE8CEIPTI0N  OF  THE  CKOWN. 

The  body  of  the  crown  is  composed  of 
porcelain.  In  the  pin  (Fig.  1)  lies  the 
special  peculiarity.  This  consists  of  a 
metal  tube,  slightly  bent,  passing  through 
the  body  of  the  crown  and  ending  flnsh 
with  the  lingual  or  masticating  surface. 
(Pigs.  2  and  3.)  There  is  thus  a  distinct 
opening  through  the  crown  and  pin.  The 
tube  is  cylindrical,  its  outside  diameter 
is  of  No.  11  gage,  and  its  inside  diameter 
No.  16  gage.   It  has  a  shoulder  in  the 
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form  of  a  ring  which  meets  and  is  par- 
tially embedded  in  the  porcelain.  The, 
tube  thus  formed  constitutes  the  pin  for 
the  attachment  of  the  crown  and  may  be 
baked  or  cemented  in  the  latter. 


made  removable  at  will  by  using  gutta- 
percha. When  a  stationary  cap  backing 
is  required,  the  coating  of  the  crown  with 
whiting  is  omitted,  and  in  this  case  the 
two  wUl  be  found  to  adhere  very  firmly. 


SETTINO  OF  THE  GBOWK. 

The  crown  is  set  much  as  are  other 
pin  crowns.  Though  the  hollow  pin  is 
not  pointed,  adaptation  is  better,  since 
there  is  a  free  exit  for  the  excess  of  ce- 
ment and  for  air  through  the  hollow 
pin.  This  feature  eliminates  the  danger 
of  forcing  cement  through  the  apical 
foramen,  thus  removing  a  prolific  source 
of  periapical  inflammation.  The  cement 
may  be  worked  stiffer  in  setting  this  kind 
of  crown,  which  possibility  some  oper- 
ators may  consider  an  advantage.  When 
the  tube  is  to  remain  open,  to  receive  the 
cap  backing  presently  to  be  described,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  treatment,  the  cement 
in  the  tube  may  be  removed  at  once,  or 
may  be  drilled  out  when  hard. 

THE  "cap  backing." 

On  account  of  the  hollow  pin,  the 
crown  permits  the  use  of  a  metallic  back- 
ing, which  may  be  termed  a  "cap  back- 
ing" to  distinguish  it  from  the  ordinary 
form.  (Figs.  4  and  5.)  The  cap  back- 
ing is  made  as  follows: 

A  piece  of  pure  gold,  No.  34  or  36 
gage,  is  burnished  over  the  distal  surface 
of  the  crown,  and  perforated  to  receive 
through  it  a  solid  pin  of  No.  16  gage, 
which  is  inserted  into  the  hollow  pin  to 
the  desired  distance.  The  backing  is 
trimmed  to  the  general  contour  of  the 
crovm,  and  together  with  the  pin  is  re- 
moved, and  the  distal  surface  of  the 
crown  and  tube  is  thoroughly  coated  with 
whiting  or  chalk.  The  backing  and  pin 
are  now  pressed  firmly  into  place  on  the 
crown  and  the  whole  is  invested,  rather 
heavily,  in  a  good  non-shrinking  com- 
pound, and  soldered.  After  breaking 
away  the  investment  the  completed  cap 
backing  (a  backing  with  a  pin  attached) 
will  come  away  him.  the  crown  quite 
easily. 

In  setting  the  cap  backing  it  may  be 


BANDING. 

If  it  be  desired  to  band  a  root,  the 
hollow  loose-pin  crown  lends  itself  ad- 
mirably for  that  purpose.  The  root  is 
trimmed  and  the  band  is  made  in  the 
usual  way.  To  make  the  floor,  pure  gold 
of  No.  34  gage  is  used.  It  is  very  easily 
formed  by  firat  obtaining  a  well-defined 
impression  by  pressing  the  crown  with 
its  tube  into  modeling  composition  and 
then  shaping  the  gold  by  using  the  crown 
as  the  die  and  the  impression  as  the 
counter-die.  The  gold  is  trimmed,  so  as 
to  leave  a  slight  overlapping  edge  around 
the  crown.  On  pressing  it  into  place  on 
the  band,  which  has  been  placed  on  the 
root,  the  adaptation  will  be  found  quite 
perfect.  The  whole  is  then  taken  from 
the  mouth,  the  porcelain  body  removed 
from  the  tube,  and  the  band,  floor,  and 
tube  are  soldered  into  one  solid  piece  over 
a  Bnnsen  flame. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  THB  CROWN. 

Having  described  the  hollow  pin  crown, 
its  setting  and  capping,  and  the  method 
of  bandi^,  let  us  briefly  describe  some 
of  the  advantages  it  seems  to  offer.  We 
will  at  present  consider  its  use  <xalj  in 
simple  crowning. 

(1)  In  cases  of  diseased  roots.  It  ii 
obvious  to  all  that  we  can  set  this  crown 
when  the  case  first  presents  itself  and 
thereafter  treat  the  root  in  the  nsasl 
manner.  The  patient  is  pleased  to  have 
a  crown  at  once  instead  of  an  unsightly 
vacancy  for  an  indefinite  period,  '^t- 
ment  is  more  likely  to  be  thorough,  u 
time  is  not  an  important  element,  snd 
hence  there  should  be  fewer  cases  of  re- 
currence. Finally,  after  the  crown  is 
permanently  set,  it  will  still  be  an  easT 
matter  to  reach  the  root  should  tnnbk 
aris^  by  simply  drilliiu  out  the  cement 
in  the  tube.  The  metal  wall  of  the  tnbe 
guides  the  drill,  and  the  cement  is  easily 
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removed,  while  at  the  same  time  the  dan- 
ger of  drilling  through  the  Bide  of  the 
root  is  eliminated. 

(2)  Strength.  The  hollow  pin  crown 
has  the  esthetic  advantages  of  a  porcelain 
crown  and  the  technical  advantages  of 
a  metal-backed  crown  without  being  de- 
ficient in  strength.  In  fact,  by  this 
method  we  can  make  a  crown  stronger 
than  any  now  in  use. 


set  with  gutta-percha.  If  the  crown  has 
been  merely  chipped  it  may  be  repaired 
with  gold,  by  attaching  it  to  the  cap 
backing. 

(4)  Use  m  handing.  The  advisability 
of  banding  roots  is  a  much-discussed 

question.  Certainly  many  roots  will  con- 
tinue to  be  banded,  and  this  crown  offers 
a  rapid  and  easy  method  of  doing  it. 
With  the  smaller  roots  the  tube  may  be 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  4. 


Fie.  5. 


By  the  aid  of  the  cap  backing  with  its 
telescoping  pin  we  have  a  very  effectual 
means  of  adding  extra  strength  to  the 
crown — as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of 
a  small  lateral  tooth  or  where  a  tooth 
is  so  situated  as  to  have  unusual  stress 
thrown  upon  it.  It  further  provides  a 
metallic  surface  by  which  attachments 
may  be  made  to  a  similar  surface,  the 
strain  being  thereby  evenly  distributed. 
(The  making  of  bridges  is  not  here  re- 
ferred to,  aa  that  phase  of  the  subject 
will  be  taken  up  later.) 

(3)  Ease  and  thoroughness  of  repair. 
While  it  is  thought  that  the  crown  under 
consideration  is  as  strong,  and  can  be 
made  stronger,  than  others,  nevertheless 
accidents  will  occur ;  and  should  a  crown 
break  its  repair  is  a  very  simple  matter. 
It  will  not  be  necessary  to  drill  out  the 
pin.  After  removing  the  broken  body  of 
porcelain,  a  duplicate  crown  with  loose 
pin  may  quickly  be  fitted  and  cemented 
to  place.  If  tiie  cap  backing  has  been 
used  with  the  crown,  it  may  be  removed 
by  heating,  as  it  should  be  invariably 


cut  quite  short,  tapered  slightly,,  and  the 
inner  pin  cut  longer  and  tapered,  thus 
giving  good  anchorage  with  little  sacri- 
fice of  root-substance.  The  inner  pin,  of 
course,  is  part  of  the  cap  backing,  and 
should  be  used  in  these  cases. 

(5)  Adaptability.  Should  it  be  manu- 
factured, it  would  be  no  small  advantage, 
besides  the  special  features  above  enum- 
erated, to  have  such  a  stock  crown  made 
in  two  forms  from  the  same  molds — 
that  is,  with  the  pin  baked  in  the  porce- 
lain and  with  removable  pin.  It  would 
seem  that  this  crown  could  replace  with 
profit  many  of  the  hand-made  crowns 
now  in  use.  The  cap  backing  with  its 
inner  pin  should  always  be  used  with 
small  or  weak  roots. 

BRIDOXXG  OF  TEETH. 

Turning  now  to  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  subject,  we  will  take  up  the  con- 
struction of  bridges  by  the  aid  of  the 
hollow  pin  crown.  You  will  no  doubt 
have  observed  that  the  metallic  cap  back- 
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ing  furnishes  the  starting-point  for 
bridge  work.  This  with  the  other  poBsi- 
bilities  of  the  crown  as  pointed  out  allows 
of  a  great  variety  of  results. 

The  different  kinds  of  bridges  that 
may  be  constructed  by  this  method  are 
best  divided  into  three  types — permanent, 


These  will  now  be  pointed  out,  at  least 
as  far  as  they  are  considered  essential 

First,  when  it  comes  to  articolatiiig 
the  crowns,  allowance  must  be  made  for 
the  cap  backings  later  to  be  applied. 

Secondly,  in  making  the  cast,  a  good 
non-shrinking     investment  compound 


Fta.  6. 


Ordinary  backings  with  facings,  and  abutments  with  cap  backings. 


Pio.  7. 


Stationary  bridge. 


removable,  and  mixed.  The  first  is  the 
simplest,  and  when  set  is  like  the  ordi- 
nary type  of  bridge  in  not  being  remov- 
able. The  second  form  introduces  a  new 
feature.  In  that  everything  but  the  porce- 
lain crowns  is  removable  at  will.  Bridges 
of  the  third  group  involve  simply  the  ad- 
dition of  any  other  crown  or  metallic 
work  to  either  of  the  preceding  forms. 

The  methods  of  work  do  not  differ 
much  from  those  now  employed,  but  of 
course  certain  variations  are  necessary. 


must  be  used,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
bridge  remains  on  the  cast  daring  the 
soldering. 

Thirdly,  the  crowns  must  be  fitted  with 
cap  backings  as  previously  described 
(Fig.  6),  except  that  the  soldering  is  not 
done  until  the  whole  bridge  is  ready. 
When  thus  soldered,  the  ordinary  backing 
with  the  facings,  becomes  continuous  with 
the  cap  backings  with  their  pins,  while 
the  latter  are  firmly  united  to  the  hollo* 
pin  crowns.   The  bridge  is  now  soldered 
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in  the  usual  maimer.  The  reiult  vill  be, 
when  set,  a  permanent  bridge  with  porce- 
lain abutments.    (Fig.  7.) 

If,  however,  certain  conditions  are  ob- 


ing,  as  described  in  the  first  part  of  this 
paper;  and  second,  by  preventing  the 
nowing  of  the  solder  across  the  inter- 
proximal spaces  of  the  crowns  and  fa- 


Fio.  8. 


Fig.  9. 


Fig.  8:  Parts  of  removable  bridge,  a,  Hollow  posts,  h.  Ordinary  facings  and  special 
crowns,    c,  Continuous  backing. 

Fio.  0:  Assembling  of  removable  parts,  a,  Special  crowns  with  hollow  posts,  i.  Ordi- 
nary facings  and  backings,  and  cap  backings  with  pins,   c,  Completed  bridge. 


served,  the  second  or  removable  type  of 
bridge  is  obtained.  (Figs.  8  and  9.) 
This  is  formed  by,  first,  preventing  ad- 
hesion of  the  cap  backings  when  solder- 


cingB,  as  otherwise  it  would  not  only  con- 
stitute an  esthetic  fault,  but  in  addition 
would  form  wedges,  preventing  the  with- 
drawal of  the  bridge.  It  will  be  observed- 
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that  while  this  style  of  bridge  has  been 
termed  "removable,"  it  is  not  so,  strictly 
speaking,  since  only  the  backing  (cap 
backings  with  pins  and  ordinary  backing 
with  faciiwa)  can  be  withdrawn  from  the 
crowns.  Bridges  thus  made  may  be  so 
accurately  fitted  that  no  cement  at  all 
would  be  necessary  to  hold  them  in  place 
during  the  time  needed  to  treat  diseased 
roots. 

The  third  group  of  bridges,  the  mixed, 
involves  no  new  principles.  It  is  added 
for  the  sake  of  completeness  and  to  show 
that  this  system  of  bridge  construction 
may  be  used  in  combination  with  any  of 
the  metallic  or  metallic  backed  crowns 
now  in  use.  It  may  further  be  noted  that 
bands  may  be  readily  used  with  the  hol- 
low loose-pin  crown.  It  is  even  possible 
to  make  a  completely  removable  and  sep- 
arable bridge  by  using  loose-pin  banded 
crowns,  removable  facings,  and  gutta- 
percha. Whether  this  be  advisable,  in 
order  to  secure  unexcelled  ease  in  repair- 
ing, may  be  left  to  future  consideration. 

ADVANTAGES  OP  THE  HOLLOW-PIN  OHOWN 
IN  BRIDGE  VOBE. 

(1)  It  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out 
that  the  possibility  of  having  to  treat 
diseased  roots  holds  in  bridge  work  as  in 
the  case  of  simple  crowns. 

( 2 )  Repair  is  easy  and  the  bridge  need 
not  be  mutilated  in  the  process. 


(3)  It  Tould  be  no  small  item  to  have 
at  hand  a  stock  crown  suitable  not  onlj 
for  crowning,  but  also  for  constructing 
bridges  when  otiier  than  those  of  the 
gold  crown  type  are  desired. 

(4)  Articulation  in  this  system  is  snn- 
plified  and  therefore  made  easier. 

(5)  It  follows  from  the  two  preceding 
statements  that  the  best  results  may  be 
obtained,  and  that,  too,  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  labor  and  a  maximum  degree 
of  certainty. 

(6)  In  this  type  of  bridge  the  porce- 
lain body  offers  esthetic  advantages  with- 
out any  sacrifice  of  strength,  a  feature  of 
greater  value  here  than  in  crown  work. 

(7)  There  is  an  additional  advantage 
in  being  able  to  use  a  stock  crown  with 
which  to  construct  so  many  varieties  of 
this  type  of  bridge  work,  and  which  maj 
also  be  used  wit£.  any  other  system  now 
in  use. 

Thus  as  briefly  as  possible  I  have  tried 
to  present  the  uses  and  advantages  of  the 
hollow  pin  crown.  It  has  been  thought 
out  and  worked  out  in  the  course  of  sev- 
eral years,  and  much  of  it  has  been  prac- 
tically tested.  There  are  many  details 
of  the  work  which  have  not  been  touched 
upon.  Without  doubt,  when  other  minds 
take  up  this  system  great  advance  in 
the  work  will  be  made.  It  is  presented 
to  the  dental  profession  in  the  hope 
of  adding  a  valuable  help  in  a  difficult 
field. 
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CROWNS  WITHOXTT  SOIiDBB,  BBII>GBS  WITH  AND  WITHOUT 
SOIjDBB,  ANB  a  TAI.K  ON  OBOWN  ANB  BRIDGE  WOBK. 


Br  AIABRT  W.  JARMAN,  D.D.8.,  PhlladelvUa,  Pa. 


THE  practice  of  dentistry  undergoes 
many  changes  from  time  to  time,  as 
its  history  shows.  Dentists  acquire 
many  bobbies,  some  of  which  last  and  be- 
come establi^ed  methods  of  practice, 
while  others  fail  when  subjected  to  the 
test  of  durability.  That  the  use  of  24-k. 
gold  inlays,  as  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Tag- 
gart  of  Chicago,  will  become  general  can- 
not be  doubted.  These  inlays  fit  the  cav- 
ity closely,  and  having  the  durable  and 
adaptable  edge  of  pure  gold  carried  out 
to  the  most  minute  feather-edge,  leave 
no  possibility  of  doubt  as  to  the  exact- 
ness of  their  manufacture  and  adapta- 
tion to  the  margin  of  the  cavity. 

The  process  of  casting  gold  can  be 
utilized  in  other  ways  and  in  other 
branches  of  dentistry.  Its  application 
in  crown  and  bridge  work  is  almost  un- 
limited. The  writer  does  not  claim  pri- 
ority regarding  its  application  to  crown 
and  bridge  work,  but  believes  that  its  in- 
troduction in  this  branch  of  prosthetic 
dentistry  will  tend  to  revolutionize  all  the 
old  methods  of  making  crowns  and 
bridges,  for  the  reason  that  while  by  the 
casting  method  they  will  be  made  as  per- 
fectly as  heretofore,  they  will,  however, 
be  made  after  a  more  scientific  method 
and  of  the  same  grade  of  gold  through- 
out, thus  lessening  the  need  of  solder. 
Crowns  and  bridges  thus  made  restore 
the  articulation  perfectly,  give  any  de- 
sired contour  to  the  crowns,  and  leave 
a  clean  surface  which  can  be  finished  with 
less  pits  and  without  any  difference  in 
color.  A  description  of  its  application 
to  this  important  braneh  of  dentistry 
will  periiaps  be  of  interest  to  some 
readers,  and  in  addition,  by  making  in- 
vestigation more  general  and  by  enlist- 
ing iSe  experience  of  the  many  prosthetic 


practitioners,  its  use  will,  without  doubt, 
become  more  generalized. 

The  Taggart  apparatus  and  the  Custer 
electric  casting  appliance  will  be  found 
very  convenient  for  this  work,  although 
good  results  can  be  obtained  by  many  ap- 
pliances which  are  on  the  market,  in- 
volving the  casting  principle.  Dr.  Tag- 
gart's  apparatus  requires  nitrous  axm 
and  gas  for  the  souTce  of  heat  and  pres- 
sure; Dr.  Custer  uses  the  electric  arc 
light  for  melting  the  metal,  while  by 
some  casting  methods  the  fiame  of  an 
ordinary  blowpipe  is  sufficient.  The  use 
of  a  casting  appliance  does  away  with 
all  die  plates,  buttons,  fusible  metal 
cusps,  and  in  fact  with  all  cusp  systems 
and  swaging  appliances  now  in  use. 
Pure  gold  matrices  to  be  filled  with  coin 
gold  or  22-k.  plate  are  no  longer  needed, 
since  the  pure  gold  was  used  only  as  a 
matrix  and  was  polished  off  when  finish- 
ing the  cusp  portion  of  the  crown. 

Of  course  tiiis  system  will  not  appeal 
to  those  who  desire  to  make  bridges  and 
crowns  by  a  swaging  method  from  gold 
disks  or  other  forms  which  are  filled 
with  a  small  quantity  of  solder  in  the 
cusp  portion  of  the  crowns,  using  as 
little  material  as  possible  in  order  to 
obtain  a  large  profit  at  a  small  fee.  In- 
asmuch as  by  the  casting  system  the  piece 
is  made  more  solid,  stiff,  and  durable — 
thus  using  more  gold  than  ever  before — 
it  will  certainly  appeal  only  to  those  who 
are  imbued  with  high  ideals  and  a  de- 
sire to  produce  a  superior  grade  of 
crowns  and  bridges.  We  can  make,  by 
the  method  under  discussion,  crowns  with 
cusps  that  will  articulate  perfectly,  for 
they  can  be  finished  as  thick  as  desired 
by  first  carving  the  crown  in  wax  as  it 
is  to  be  after  its  casting  in  gold. 
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Any  desired  variety  of  gold  can  be 
used  for  casting ;  clasp  metal  can  be  em- 
ployed when  necessary.  Many  a  erown- 
and-bridge  worker  is  partial  to  coin  gold 
— since  it  has  a  richness  of  color  when 
properly  polished,  and  owing  to  the 
copper  it  contains  it  gives  great  dura- 
bility and  stiffness  to  tiie  fizushed  piece. 
Other  practitioners  prefer  22-k.  gold. 
As  this  system  applies  to  any  form  of 
gold,  that  to  be  used  will  depend  on  the 
choice  of  the  dentist.  As  coin  gold,  how- 
ever, is  best  suited  for  removable  bridge 
work,  this  paper  will  refer  to  it  almost 
exclusively  as  the  material  par  excellence 
for  all  crowns  and  bridges,  fixed  or  re- 
movable. 

It  might  be  well  at  first  to  say  a  few 
words  descriptive  of  the  casting  appli- 
ances and  their  parts,  but  to  avoid  detail 
I  will  intermingle  the  description  as 
much  as  possible  with  the  subject-matter 
of  the  article.  We  will  deal  first  with  a 
shell  crown,  either  a  molar  or  bicuspid. 
First  in  order  is  the  fitting  of  the  band 
to  the  prepared  root. 

MOLAB  OR  BIonSFID  8HBLL  CBOWN  BY 
THB  CA8TIN0  PB0CBS8. 

As  the  subject  of  root-preparation  is 
a  lengthy  one  and  rather  remote  from  our 
subject,  I  will  avoid  detail  at  this  time. 
The  root  having  been  prepared  in  the 
manner  recognized  by  bridge  workers — 
all  undercuts  having  been  removed — a 
sweated  band  of  coin  gold  should  be  ad- 
justed so  as  to  fit  the  root  properly  and 
to  extend  slightly  beneath  the  gam  mar- 
gin. Having  fitted  the  band  to  the  root, 
shape  the  sides  of  the  band  to  the  general 
contour  of  the  tooth.  Restore  as  much  of 
the  contour,  by  shaping  the  sides  of  the 
band,  as  the  fulness  of  the  latter  will 
permit.  Further  contour  can  be  obtained 
prior  to  the  casting  by  adding  wax  and 
carving  it  to  the  desired  shape.  We  may 
now  ttuce  an  impression  of  the  tfceth  with 
the  band  in  position,  a  satisfactory 
method  consisting  in  placing  plaster  on 
top  of  the  band  and  adjoining  teeth,  and 
then  directing  the  patient  to  close  the 
mouth,  thus  obtaining  an  accurate  impres- 
sion of  the  adjoining  teeth,  the  occluding 


teeth,  and  an  accurate  bite.  From  this 
impression  plaster  casts  are  prepared, 
articulated  to  each  other,  or,  if  pre- 
ferred, articulated  by  means  of  a  crown 
articulator.  The  casts  will  give  a  cor- 
rect representation  of  the  band  when  in 
the  mouth.  S.  S.  White  base-plate  par- 
afl^  and  wax,  or  any  form  of  parafGn 
wax  which  can  be  carved,  is  now  softened 
sufficiently  to  make  it  moldable,  and  i<t 
pressed  into  the  band  in  order  to  form 
the  masticating  surface  of  the  crown. 
Should  you  prefer  it  the  wax  may  be 
placed  in  the  band  while  on  the  root, 
and  the  patient  directed  to  close  Hk 
month,  after  which  the  band  may  be  re- 
moved with  the  wax  in  place,  wmch  will 
then  be  ready  for  carving.  Any  work 
that  can  be  done  outside  of  the  month, 
namely,  on  the  casts,  is  preferable  to 
both  patient  and  operator.  If  the  woik 
be  done  on  articulated  casts,  the  wax  is 
placed  in  the  band  and  the  articalati(m 
closed,  in  order  to  secure  an  accurate 
impression  of  the  occluding  teeth  in  the 
wax.  The  fissures  and  cusps  are  carved 
in  the  wax,  but  care  should  be  tsksm  not 
to  disturb  the  articulation. 

The  piece  having  been  prepared  after 
the  maimer  above  descrilwd,  it  is  now 
ready  for  tbe  flasking.  First,  we  in- 
troduce the  sprue  (Fig.  1)  into  the  wax 
cusp,  at  some  point  where  the  crown  may 
be  easily  finished.  (Fig.  3.)  Then  re- 
move the  band  and  wax  cusp  from  the 
cast,  being  careful  not  to  disturb  the 
relationship  of  the  wax  to  the  band.  It 
is  now  invested  in  a  fine  investing  ma- 
terial. (Dr.  A.  E.  Pedc's  porcelain  inlaj 
investment  compound  being  a  useful  one 
for  this  purpose.)  Invest  the  case  in  the 
flask  (Fig.  3) ;  allow  the  investment  to 
harden  sufficiently,  and  remove  the  sprue 
by  heating  and  withdrawing  it  from  the 
investment.  This  leaves  an  open  gate 
to  the  crown.  Invert  the  flask  contain- 
ing the  invested  crown,  and  place  it  over 
the  slow  fire  of  a  small  gas  stove.  The 
size  of  the  flame  is  increased  as  the  in- 
vestment dries,  and  when  heated  to  red- 
ness carry  it  to  the  casting  device,  and 
place  a  large  nugget  of  gold,  of  the  same 
kind  as  the  band,  in  the  cariion  crucible, 
or,  if  the  carbon  crucible  is  not  used, 
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over  the  entrance  to  the  gate  of  the  flask 
containing  the  invested  case.  This  nug- 
get of  gold  is  now  heated  until  it  is  in 
the  spluttering  state — a  state  bejond 
melting.  When  this  occurs  turn  on  the 
air  or  nitrous  oxid  pressure,  whichever 
be  the  one  used.  The  Custer  apparatus 
will  require  fortj  pounds  air-pressure. 
The  pressure  will  force  the  metal  down 
into  the  flask  and  reproduce  in  metal  the 
form  as  carved  in  wax,  and  the  cast 


With  the  apparatus  now  on  the  market, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  make  the  castings 
for  bridge  work  in  sections  which  can 
easily  be  joined  by  the  use  of  a  high- 
karat  solder.  Small  bridges  can  be  cast 
in  a  single  casting  and  without  the  fa- 
cings, unless  the  detachable  facing  be 
used.  In  large  cases  the  casting  method 
must  be  limited  to  the  making  of  the  gold 
portion  of  the  bridge  in  sections.  It  is 
indicated  especially  in  cases  where  the 


Fig.  1. 


Fio.  2. 


Fig.  3. 


metal  will  be  firmly  united  with  the  band. 
The  cast  crown  is  removed  from  the  flask 
and  treated  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  so  as 
to  dissolve  any  minute  particles  of  the 
investment  material  that  might  remain 
attached  to  the  gold.  The  crown  is  now 
ready  for  disking  and  polishing  on  the 
lathe. 

BRIDGE  WORK  BY  THE  CASTINO  PR00E8S. 

Bridges  are  made  in  a  manner  similar 
to  the  method  described  for  crowns.  As 
the  size  of  the  sprue  hole  is  necessarily 
small  and  cannot  be  increased,  we  are 
limited  to  the  size  of  casting  that  may 
be  made  through  a  single  sprue  or  gate. 


saddle  is  used,  and  the  lingual  as  well  as 
the  buccal  surfaces  of  the  bridge  are  to 
be  of  the  proper  contour.  Self-cleansing 
bridges — bridges  without  porcelain  fa- 
cings and  with  open  spaces — can  easily 
be  made  by  this  system,  but  in  the  case 
of  a  long  self-cleansing  bridge  it  will  be 
necessary  to  make  it  in  two  sections,  and 
to  join  them  with  a  high-karat  solder. 

Operative  dentistry  not  having  as  yet 
reached  the  stage  where  all  teeth  can  be 
saved,  we  are  every  day  brought  face 
to  face  with  conditions  which  require  the 
best  prosthetic  ability  to  restore  lost 
teeth  by  substitutes  which  will  fill  the 
spaces  in  the  upper  or  lower  dentures, 
and  by  substitutes  I  mean  those  which 
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will  imitate  the  lost  organs  in  form,  size, 
and  functional  usefnlnesB.  The  ideal  way 
to  supply  teeth  in  case  of  partial  loss 
is  by  means  of  high  grade  crown  and 
bridge  work ;  crowns  that  will  articulate, 
and  bridges  that  will  be  cleanly  and  re- 
sist the  stress  of  mastication. 


WAKTK)! — A  UBOHANIGAL  SENSE. 

In  the  August  issue  of  the  Cosmos  is 
a  paper  by  Dr.  James  Truman  entitled 
'TVantedl— A  Pathological  Sense."  I 
might  say,  and  I  think  many  will  agree 
wim  me,  that  a  paper  could  also  be  writ- 
ten having  for  title  **Wanted! — A  Me- 
chanical Sense,"  judging  from  the  many 
bridges  made  which  are  mechanically 
wrong.  In  these  cases  the  leverage  is 
often  such  as  to  cause  opposite  results 
from  those  desired.  How  many  bridges 
are  made  for  the  front  of  the  mouthy 
without  previoxwly  considering  the  need 
of  restoring  missing  bicuspids  or  molars ! 

The  molars  and  bicuspids  are  the  teeth 
adapted  to  withstand  the  force  of  masti- 
cation. The  anterior  teeth  are  for  cut- 
ting purposes  only.  The  articulation  of 
the  molars  and  the  bicuspids,  when 
normal,  retains  the  teeth  in  position,  and 
when  abnormal,  holds  them  out  of  posi- 
tion. 

An  excellent  method  of  procedure  for 
crown  and  bridge  work  is  to  study  first 
the  articulated  casts.  TaJce  the  articu- 
lated casts  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaws 
as  a  case  presents  itself,  and  study  tiiem 
with  the  same  thoroughness  as  a  practi- 
tioner of  orthodontia  would,  but  with 
a  "prosthetic  sense."  First,  consider  the 
replacement  of  lost  molars  and  bicuspids, 
so  as  to  relieve  the  strain  upon  the  an- 
terior teeth,  and  when  the  restoration 
of  the  masticating  surfaces  in  the  back 
of  the  mouth  is  completed,  it  will  be 
time  to  place  bridges  or  crowns,  if  ne- 
cessary, in  the  front  of  the  mouth. 


It  is  not  necessary  to  take  any  plaster 
impression  for  the  study  casts,  as  model- 
ing compound  impression  will  produce 
casts  which  will  show  the  length  of  bite 
and  general  form  of  the  teeth  and  month. 
If  after  a  study  of  the  articulated  casts 
it  is  decided  that  crown  and  brid^  woA 
is  necessary,  it  should  be  made  of 
highest  grade  possible,  and,  for  hygienic 
reasons,  the  rentovable  bridge  wo^ 
should  be  preferred;  also  because  it  can 
be  more  easily  repaired  in  case  of  acci- 
dent. The  saddle  can  be  used  in  most 
cases  of  removable  bridge  work,  as  it 
affords  opportunity  for  the  entire  restora- 
tion of  the  lingual  and  buccal  sides,  leav* 
ing  no  hollow  spaces  or  openwork  be- 
neath the  bridge  to  annoy  the  tongue. 
The  base  of  the  saddles  should  be  made 
of  soft  platinum  reinforced  with  coin 
gold,  in  order  to  have  a  pnie  platimua 
surface  next  to  the  gnm. 

The  saddle  should  be  so  adjusted  as  to 
be  in  perfect  relation  with  the  removable 
portion  of  the  bridge  to  which  it  y 
joined,  and  should  fit  tightly  to  the  gnm. 
Its  size  must  depend  on  the  nature  of 
the  muscular  attachment  on  the  lingual 
and  buccal  sides.  The  higher  the  alve- 
olar ridge,  the  more  useful  is  the  saddle. 
Its  adjustment  to  the  gum  should  be  such 
that  it  will  not  bear  upon  the  top  of  the 
ridge  as  much  as  upon  either  side. 

The  molar  and  bicuspid  crowns  with 
removable  pins,  as  supplied  by  the  dental 
supply  houses,  will  be  found  very  usefnl 
in  saddle  work  where  a  porcelain  masti- 
cating surface  as  well  as  a  buccal  snrftce 
of  porcelain  is  desired.  They  will  be 
found  very  useful  in  lower  bridges,  as 
they  minimize  display  of  gold. 

As  the  lower  teeth  are  sometimes  ex- 
posed to  view  during  laughter,  on  ac- 
count of  the  mouth  being  opened  widely, 
any  method  that  will  give  a  poreelaio 
masticating  surface  to  Tower  bridges  if 
worth  consideration. 
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BBCRKATIOVrS  FOB  THB  DBNTIST,  WITH  SOME  BASIC 
B£QUIBBHBKT8. 


Br  ALLAN  GORDON  BKNNBTT,  D.D.8.,  HlaacnpoUs.  Mlum. 


AN  article  in  the  July  Cosmos,  by  Dr. 
B.  Holly  Smit^,  has  reminded  me 
once  more  of  a  subject  that  has 
been  not  only  too  little  discussed  but  too 
long  neglected,  with  the  inevitable  result 
that  much  good  ability  has  been  crip- 
pled and  not  a  few  valuable  lives  sacri- 
ficed. Many  of  the  points  made  by  Dr. 
Smith  are  so  much  in  evidence  that  it 
is  surprising  that  the  whole  subject  re- 
ceives so  little  attention.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  dentists  are  the  hardest- 
worked  men  in  the  whole  circle  of  the 
professions;  that  the  conditions  under 
which  they  operate  are  the  most  exacting 
and,  generally  speaking,  the  most  ex- 
hausting;  that  the  time  devoted  to  oper- 
ations at  the  chair  is  more  monotonous 
and  longer  than  that  of  any  other  special- 
ist; that  such  is  the  nature  of  most  dental 
operations  for  preserving  the  teeth  that 
each  must  be  performed  in  the  best  pos- 
sible manner;  and  finally,  in  the  words 
of  Dr.  Smith,  the  dentist,  imlike  the  gen- 
eral practitioner  of  medicine,  is  not 
always  "made  to  feel  that  he  and  God 
are  the  great  dispensers  of  healing  and 
comfort." 

It  is  true  that  there  is  more  than  one 
feature  of  dentistry  that,  aside  from  the 
fear  and  pain  suffered  by  the  patient, 
has  not  a  little  uplift  on  the  operator 
himself.  Dr.  Smith  says  truly  and  aptly 
that  'The  evolution  of  graceful  and  nat- 
ural forms  under  the  manipulation  of 
our  fingers,  and  the  restoration  to  normal 
type  of  marred  and  faulty  conditions  in 
tifie  oral  cavity,  are  more  than  interest- 
ing. The  joy  of  recreation  is  a  great  and 
lasting  joy,  and  it  is  in  a  measure  a  great 
soorce  of  stimulus  and  inspiration  in 
the  average  day's  work.''  But  alas  I  the 
joy  is  too  often  sadly  marred  by  the 
nervous  condition  of  the  patient,  as  our 


author  intimates,  and  also  by  the  in- 
ability of  the  operator  to  do  himself  full 
justice,  by  reason  of  this  and  his  own  de- 
pressed spirits  and  exhausted  physical 
condition. 

Besides  all  this  and  many  other  points 
too  obvious  to  mention,  a  dentist's  years 
of  active  life  are  generally  too  few  for 
any  to  be  wasted  by  depression  of  illness, 
or  any  and  all  kinds  and  degrees  of  dis- 
ability. He  owes  it  to  himself,  as  well 
as  to  his  patients,  to  order  his  life  in 
such  a  way  that,  barring  the  slight 
changes  caused  by  weather,  climate,  or 
other  environing  factors,  he  will  always 
be  at  his  best,  and  in  the  end  will  meet 
the  requirements  of  this  exacting  com- 
mercial age  by  finding  the  fullest  com- 
pensation for  all  his  endeavors ;  and  since 
fatigue  must  come  toward  the  end  of 
crowded  days,  it  is  a  most  excellent  plan 
— as  Dr.  Smith  suggests  and  as  I  have 
always  endeavored  to  carry  out  when  pos- 
sible— to  arrange  the  long,  di£GcuIt,  deli- 
cate operations  for  the  earlier  part  of 
the  day. 

BENETIT  FBOU  DAILT  OF  WEEKLY 
OUTINGS. 

What  the  dentist  most  needs  and  needs 
all  his  life  is  not  an  occasional  vacation 
of  even  a  month  or  two,  but  a  constant 
vacation  at  the  end  of  every  week,  if  not 
at  the  end  of  every  day,  and  as  I  will 
show  later,  a  positive  recreation  every 
morning.  According  to  my  own  experi- 
ence it  is  more  beneficial  to  take  half 
or  even  a  whole  holiday  each  week  than 
a  whole  season  at  one  time.  The  two 
great  evils  of  our  civilization  are  too 
much  of  the  artificial  in  place  of  the 
natural,  and  too  much  sedentary,  indoor 
life,  with  too  little  active  outdoor  life. 
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I  am  much  pleased  with  Dr.  Smith's 

sentiment  or  suggestion  aa  to  making 
friends  with  the  friendly  forest,  with 
many  visits  there  and  not  a  little  bask- 
ing under  their  leafy  shade  in  summer; 
but  I  for  one  would  not  place  the  empha- 
sis  on  even  intelligent  study,  but  rather 
on  active  rambling  and  unpremeditated 
enjoyment;  for  in  this  way  one  can  best 
absorb  some  part  of  the  forest's  mysteri- 
ous life,  vigor,  and  stimulating  beauty. 

I  must  take  time  and  space  to  indorse 
strongly  Dr.  Smith's  quotations  from  the 
versatile  and  poetic  Van  Dyke,  as  waH 
as  the  beautiful  stanza  from  Whittier. 
Not  only  we  as  a  profession,  but  we  as 
a  people,  are  too  much  occupied  with  the 
material,  the  commercial,  and  the  prosaic, 
not  only  in  the  daily  struggle,  but  in 
hours  of  leisure  which  should  be  devoted 
largely  to  living,  thinking,  and  enjoying 
all  that  makes  for  the  beautiful  and  spir- 
itual. It  pleues  me  to  think  of  the 
mind,  not  as  a  primitive  dwelling  with 
two  or  three  rooms  meanly  furnished 
and  merely  for  existing,  but  as  an  artis- 
tically constructed  residence  amply  fur- 
nished with  all  that  gives  fullness  and 
beauty  to  life. 

But  my  purpose  is  to  give  basic  prin- 
ciples and  methods  tliat  can  be  used  not 
only  weekly  but  daily;  not  only  in  one 
or  two  seasons,  but  constantly  throughout 
life.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  for  out- 
door sports  with  their  pleasures  that  are 
so  stimulating  and  invigorating ;  but  the^ 
are  not  sufficiently  accessible  or  conveni- 
ent or  even  attractive  to  meet  the  daily 
or  even  weekly  needs  of  the  busy  dentist. 
It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that 
daily  exhaustion  demands  almost  daily 
renewal.  Besides  this  every  dentist,  even 
more  than  other  members  of  the  healing 
fraternity,  should  embody  or  exemplify 
a  good  physical  education,  including  not 
only  such  strength  and  skill  as  will  be 
highly  beneficial  to  himself,  but  he 
should  exemplify  such  results  in  caring 
for  the  body  as  will  most  favorably  im- 
press others. 

There  is  yet  another  argument  that 
applies  especially  to  the  dentist.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  most  distinctive  char- 
acteristic of  the  American  face  is  its 


narrowness.  This,  of  course,  means  a 
narrow  jaw  and  the  resultant  crowding 
of  the  teeth.  I  will  make  the  claim  that 
an  equally  distinctive  American  charac- 
teristic is  narrow  shoulders,  and  this,  of 
course,  means  small  lungs  and  weak 
breathing  power,  with  the  implied  slow 
circulation  and  gradually  accmnulating 
waste  products  which  cripple  or  wreck 
many  a  life  before  fifty,  forty,  or  even 
thirty.  In  a  word,  I  consider  the  ex- 
pansion of  narrow  shoulders  just  as  im- 
portant as  the  expansion  of  narrow 
arches,  and  much  more  fundamental; 
and  if  I  cannot  demonstrate  by  my  own 
experience  the  elevation  of  drooping 
shoulders  and  expansion  of  narrow  ones 
— "made  easy  by  the  positive  system"— 
if  I  cannot  do  this,  I  am  free  to  admit 
that  I  have  spent  many  pleasant  years 
in  physical  training  to  little  or  no  pur- 
pose. But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  man 
at  sixty-two  is  stronger  and  can  stand 
much  longer  office  hours  and  at  the  same 
time  enjoys  outdoor  sport  more  keenly 
and  indoor  life  among  his  boolm  more 
intensely,  there  must  bie  some  reason  or 
reasons  beyond  the  mere  flight  of  time 
or  passive  existence  to  account  for  audi 
a  desirable  state  of  things.  If  I  did 
not  write  from  most  satisfactory  persona! 
experience  I  should  not  write  at  all 

And  lastly,  as  to  arguments,  I  will  say 
that  a  dentist,  or  any  other  member  of 
the  healing  art  who  persistently  develops 
physical  vigor,  will  find  a  most  enjoy- 
able and  beneficial  accession  of  mental 
activity,  and  such  a  degree  of  cheerful- 
ness, as  will  greatly  redound  to  his  own 
comfort  and  the  happiness  of  others. 

THE  dentist's  NEED  OF  DAILY  PHT8ICAL 
SZESCISB. 

To  sum  up  briefly,  then,  we  have  found 
that  of  all  speciaUsts  the  busy  dentist 
labors  under  the  greatest  daily  strain, 
having  the  longest  hours  and  generally 
the  least  compensation,  and  is  therefore 
most  in  need  of  daQy  renewal  by  means 
that  are  accessible,  ecanxame,  convenient, 
and  as  highly  bexieficial  as  possible.  As 
to  the  actual  value  of  physical  training, 
the  most  vital  point — and  one  not  yet 
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fally  recognized — is  that  one's  persist- 
ence and  growth  in  vigor  depend  more  on 
one's  inherent  or  acquired  interest  and 
enjoyment  of  such  things  than  on  the 
theoretical  or  practical  benefits  one  may 
have  in  mind  or  expect  to  realize  at  a 
later  day. 

It  is  an  old  saying  as  well  as  a  funda- 
mental trath  that  ''Eternal  vigilance  is 
the  price  of  liberty."  It  requires  but  a 
moment's  reflection  to  be  convinced  that 
eternal  vigilance  is  not  only  the  price 
of  liberty,  but  the  fixed  or  regular  rate 
of  everything  that  has  real  value  in  life 
as  we  know  it,  including  not  only  the 
larger  factors  and  genuine  blessings  of 
civilization  in  general,  but  knowledge, 
justice,  reputation,  character,  health,  and 
life  itself,  in  particular.  Training,  dis- 
cipline, and  development  have  always 
been  too  partial  and  fragmentary;  but 
now  there  is  a  movement,  or  at  least  a 
tendency  not  as  yet  too  prominent,  to 
begin  at  the  beginning,  and  base  all  ac- 
quirements on  aVtlid  physical  education. 
Such  an  education  in  its  widest  sense 
should  begin  with  life  and  end  at  death. 
The  highest  ideal  that  can  be  realized; 
the  broadest  standard  that  is  at  once  ra- 
tional and  practical,  finds  expression  in 
the  phrase  "Fulness  of  Life,  physical, 
mental,  moral,  and  religious.  And  in 
order  that  such  fulness  may  be  realized 
and  enjoyed  in  any  satisfying  degree, 
its  foundation  in  physical  education  must 
always  be  kept  secure. 

In  regard  to  physical  development,  it 
may  be  said  briefly  that  health,  vigor, 
and  longevity  depend  not  on  stature  or 
length  of  limb,  but  on  the  size  and  length 
of  the  body,  and  in  particular  on  the 
breadth  of  the  shoulders  and  depth  of 
the  chest,  these  dimensions  implying  the 
needed  size  and  freedom  of  movement 
for  the  inclosed  vital  organs.  Perhaps 
the  most  striking  example  of  this  style 
of  physical  whitecture  was  the  great 
Napoleon,  who,  though  a  very  short  man. 
had  marvelous  powers  of  application  and 
endurance.  A  mere  glance  at  his  phy- 
sique reveals  at  once  the  baf?i9  of  these 
qualities — the  large  head,  thick  neck,  and 
me  deep  chest  that  usually  belong  to 
much  larger  men,  and  which  are  always 

VOL.  TUX, — M 


the  essential  basis  of  all  hard,  persistent, 
and  long-continued  exertion,  mental, 
physical,  or  both.  Personally  and  by 
achievements  Napoleon  was  "the  man 
without  a  model  and  without  a  shadow," 
but  physically  he  furnishes  a  high  stand- 
ard for  our  purpose. 

Nor  can  I  forbear  to  mention  the  very 
modem  up-to-date  living — very  living — 
example  of  physical  vigor,  mental  activ- 
ity, and  personal  and  most  diversified 
efficiency.  It  can  be  justly  claimed 
that  the  whole  civilized  world  admires 
Boosevelt's  skill  as  a  horseman,  his 
success  as  a  hunter,  and,  in  particular, 
his  love  of  sport,  not  to  mention  his 
honesty  of  purpose  and  his  persistent  en- 
deavor to  establish  higher  ideals  and 
juster  standards  ia  politics  and  in  indus- 
trial affairs.  But  the  main  point  for 
our  present  purpose  is  the  large  returns 
this  man  ia  realizing  from  well-invested 
energy  in  physical  ^velopment. 

Now,  in  the  matter  of  body-building 
we  must  not  only  begin  at  the  beginning, 
but  must  preserve  a  proper  balance.  Mere 
muscle  building,  except  as  a  means  to  an 
end,  is  more  liable  to  shorten  life  than 
to  lengthen  it,  by  weakening  the  very 
organs  on  which  life  depend.  In  the 
order  of  conscious  life,  next  to  the  brain 
motor,  the  first  essential  is  the  normal 
flowing  of  the  vital  current,  which  is, 
of  course,  equally  dependent  on  heart 
and  lungs.  But  as  regards  energizing 
these  two  vital  organs,  they  can  be 
better  contrasted  than  compared.  All 
that  the  heart  requires,  generally  speak- 
ing, is  the  normal  supply  of  pure 
blood  and  freedom  from  pres<iure.  Be- 
sides the  vital  nature  of  their  action, 
which  is  but  one  step  less  automatic  than 
the  heart  rhythm,  the  lungs  are  of  all 
the  vital  organs  the  most  amenable  to 
improvement,  both  as  to  size  and  in  par- 
ticular as  to  strength.  And  the  inactive, 
indoor  life  of  civilization  has  so  weak- 
ened these  organs  as  to  make  their  ener- 
gizing the  first  essential.  This  might  be 
termed  a  happy  meeting  of  unfortu- 
nate conditions  and  of  forfunate  possi- 
bilities that  are  at  once  imperative  and 
attainable.  This  increased  size  and 
strength  of  the  lungs  of  course  reacts 
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powerfully  on  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  and  the  conBequent  renewal  of  all 
the  tissues. 

PHYSICAL  BDtrCATION  AND  THB  " WHITE 

PLAOOK." 

If,  then,  physical  education  is  to  be  be- 
gun at  the  beginning — in  the  parts  most 
weakened  by  disuse  and  most  exposed  to 
disease — the  lungs  demand  the  first  and 
the  most  constant  attention ;  and  the  very 
means  tak^  to  strengthen  them  tend  to 
secure  energy  and  balance  in  all  Hie  other 
vital  functions — a  statement  that  cannot 
be  applied  to  mere  muscle  building.  This 
should  be  obvious  from  the  prevalence 
of  the  "white  plague"  throughout  civiliza- 
tion ;  and  when  remedies  of  all  kinds  are 
so  uncertain  in  combating  this  great 
scourge,  prevention  becomes  the  supreme 
need  of  the  human  family.  And  pre- 
vention means  increased  powers  of  re- 
sistance, which  determine  the  line  be- 
tween health  and  illness. 

But  the  limgs  are  expanded  and  in- 
vigorated not  only  directly  for  the  benefit 
of  their  tissues  and  functions,  but  indi- 
rectly, or  almost  as  directly,  for  liie  cor- 
rection of  the  two  most  marked  bodily 
irregularities — flat  chests  and  drooping 
shoulders — besides  giving  the  heart  more 
room  and  aiding  in  promoting  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  abdominal  organs.  Now, 
even  though  the  lungs  can  be  enlarged 
most  easily  and  quickly  in  the  region  of 
the  floating  ribs,  and  expand  most  readily 
downward,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
the  upper  portions  cannot  be  both  en- 
larged and  especially  strengthened.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  upper  or  least 
expansible  portions  of  the  lungs  are  flrst 
attacked  by  disease,  and  therefore  these 
should  be  first  fortified.  Not  only  in 
youth,  but  up  to  about  forty  years  of 
age,  and  even  later,  the  joints  and  carti- 
lages of  the  ribs  permit  sufficient  move- 
ment to  allow  of  the  two  deformities 
just  mentioned  being  readily  corrected. 
It  is  even  advanced,  as  a  theory,  that 
baldness  is  largeljr  due  to  the  retention 
of  the  residual  air  in  the  upper  portion 
of  the  lungs. 

Though  most  of  these  points  are  doubt- 


less familiar  to  our  profession,  I  think 
them  of  such  vital  importance  that  they 
will  bear  repetition  for  the  benefit  of  the 
younger  members,  or  for  those  who  thus 
far  have  not  felt  the  need  of  special  at- 
tention to  systematic  care  of  the  body. 
I  do  not  claim  an3rthing  original  as  to 
principle,  though  as  to  methods  I  think  I 
can  fairly  claim  that  these  I  give  you  are 
at  once  the  most  accessible,  economical, 
and  universal  that  could  be  named.  Of 
course  there  are  others  recommended  by 
such  experts  as  Von  Boeckmann,  but, 
aside  from  his  apparatus,  they  caont^ 
without  apparatus  save  the  light  weights 
recommended,  be  simpler,  more  pwitiv^ 
or  more  practical. 

THB  BASIS  OF  ALL  QTMNA8TIC8. 

The  expansion  of  the  lungs,  enlarge* 
ment  of  tne  chest,  and  elevation  of  Qw 
shoulders  by  the  methods  about  to  be 
described  may  be  justly  regarded  as  the 
basis  of  all  gymnastics,  because  they  not 
only  give  freedom  and  vigor  to  the  cir- 
culation of  both  heart  and  lungs  and  flex- 
ibility to  the  whole  spinal  column,  but 
develop  and  strengthen  the  main  muscles 
of  the  chest,  back,  neck,  shoulders,  arms, 
hands,  and  even  fingers. 

The  only  apparatus  required  are  ir<m 
dumb-bells,  two  or  three  pounds  in 
weight  and  long  enough  in  the  grip  to 
give  force  to  the  swing  of  the  balls.  In 
all  expansion  exercises  the  lungs  should 
first  be  onptied  as  far  as  possiUe  of  all 
residual  air — which  is  done  most  readily 
through  the  mouth — and  then  filled,  with 
gradually  increasing  fulness,  through  the 
nose.  First  expelling  the  air  enables  one 
to  hold  the  breath  with  least  detriment— 
if  there  be  any. 

The  first  and  most  fondamraial  of 
these  exercises  may  be  described  as  s 
lateral  bending  or  tilting  and  twisting 
movement  of  the  body,  designed  pri- 
marily for  the  stretching  and  enlarging 
of  the  body  muscles,  while  the  lungs  are 
expanded  to  their  utmost  capacity.  It 
can  be  readily  seen  that  this  is  a  most 
fundamental  method  of  msking  room  for 
the  lungs.  While  the  chest  is  enlarged  to 
the  limit  of  the  joints  and  cartilages  of 
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the  ribs,  the  moTement  of  fhe  layer  of 
muscles  under  tension  must  result  in 
enlarging  the  chest  and  raising  the  shoul- 
ders. The  Tarious  steps  are  these :  Take 
the  dumb-bells  by  the  ends  or  balls,  ex- 
hale the  air  from  the  lungs,  and  then  fill 
them  to  their  fullest  capacity  and,  while 
holding  the  breath,  the  arms  are  swung 
five  to  ten  times  alternately  diagonally 
across  the  front  from  side  to  side,  the 
body  being  tilted  laterally  and  tidsted 
•  around  as  far  as  possible  at  each  more- 
ment.  The  first  aim  for  some  months 
should  be  to  swing  the  dumb-bells  as 
high  as  possible ;  then  gradually  increase 
the  tilt  and  twist ;  finally,  while  making 
the  swing  shorter  and  more  f  orcefulj  di- 
rect the  attention  mainly  to  raising  and 
rolling  the  shoulders.  At  first  this  exer- 
cise may  give  one  a  smothery  feeling,  in 
particular  those  who  have  not  been  given 
to  deep  breathing;  but  that  feeling  soon 
passes,  and  after  a  few  months  or  a  year 
or  two,  one  takes  this  exercise  as  "daily 
bread,"  and  would  not  skip  it  any  more 
than  he  would  forego  a  "square"  meal 
when  hungry. 

Of  course  if  one  has  temporarily 
yielded  to  the  climate  or  is  "under  the 
weather,"  it  is  well  to  skip  a  day  or  two, 
just  as  one  when  indisposed  can  most 
profitably  decline  to  dine. 

This  method  of  bodily  derelopm^t  as 
contra-distinguished  from  mere  muscle 
enlargement  without  reference  to  the 
vital  organs  on  which  life  and  longevity 
and  prolonged  activity  depend — this  ex- 
pansion of  the  chest  and  invigorating  of 
the  spinal  column  may  be  styled  par  ex- 
cellence the  one  best  adapted,  not  only  to 
the  dentist,  but  to  everyone  of  indoor 
life  or  sedentary  habits,  and  is  especially 
recommended  as  the  middle  period  of  life 
approaches,  with  its  characteristic  ten- 
dency to  inertness  or  lethargy. 

0HE8T,  SHOULDBB,  AND  AfiU  EXER0I8B. 

Another  good  chest,  shoulder,  and  arm 
exercise  consists  in  exhding  and  filling 
the  lungs  and  then,  while  holding  the 
breath,  and  with  the  dumb-bells  held  by 
th6  grip,  throwing  them  back  and  forth 
with  a  twisting  or  spiral  movement  of 


the  arms.  As  will  be  seen,  the  l<mgsr  the 
bells  the  more  positive  the  spiral  motion. 
These  two  enrcises  can  be  used  alter- 
nately. 

These  methods  of  daUy  getting  and 
keeping  in  "good  form"  for  the  daily 
struggle  are  most  beneficial  and  least  ex- 
hausting when  taken  for  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen minutes  each  morning.  At  first  five 
minntee  may  be  enough  to  get  the  best 
results,  but  of  course  the  time  will  be 
gradu^y  increased  as  one  gains  vigor 
and  becomes  more  and  more  interested, 
and  finds  such  life-increasing  and  life- 
prolonging  exercises  a  source  of  genuine 
enjoyment.  If  persisted  in  for  a  year 
or  two,  one  will  find  not  only  a  gain  in 
bodily  strength,  but  such  an  increase  in 
mentol  vigor  that  such  exercises  will  be 
continued  until  they  become  a  life-habit. 

THE  AUTHOb'S  UBTHOD  OF  BXBRGISIITO. 

But  there  is  another  form  of  exercise 
that  I  adopted  years  ago  as  an  excel- 
lent preparation  for  tlw  two  just  de- 
scribed. At  'the  risk  of  chilling  the  in- 
terest of  the  reader  and  dampening  his 
ardor,  I  can  briefiy  describe  this  prelim- 
inary form  of  exercise  as  the  -vigorous 
rubbing  that  secures  best  results  from  a 
cold  or  cool  bath,  which  I  take  every 
morning  in  warm  weather  and  two  or 
three  times  a  week  during  the  winter. 

This  rubbing,  which  should  be  done 
with  a  tough,  corded  towel  held  by  the 
ends  and  "sawed"  over  the  shoulders 
and  around  the  body,  is  decidedly  supe- 
rior to  a  Whitely  exerciser  or  any  other 
apparatus  that  merely  stretches  arm 
muscles  without  other  positive  benefit. 
The  idea  is  to  make  the  rubbing  and 
"sawing*'  regular  gymnastic  exercises. 
This  is  obviously  developing  and  absorb- 
ing energy,  and  brings  one  as  near  the 
Eldorado  once  so  ardently  sought  as  one 
is  likely  to  approach.  Of  course  there 
are  many  that  must  modify  the  tempersp 
ture  of  the  water  to  suit  their  require- 
ments. In  either  case,  there  is  nothing 
passive  about  this  form  of  exercise,  as  is 
the  case  in  massage  and  Turkish  baths; 
and  personal  activity  is  certainly  the  first 
condition  in  reaping  the  best  results.  I 
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am  bound  to  admit  that  it  takes  some 

force  of  will  at  firat^  as  well  as  an  abid- 
ing interest  in  one's  program,  but  judg- 
ing from  experience,  I  know  of  nothing 
that  so  renews  and  equips  one  for  the 
battle  of  the  day  as  one-half  to  one  boar 
spent  on  the  three  numbers  of  the  pro- 
gram that  I  have  drawn  up.  It  may  sug- 
gest a  little  more  of  the  strenuous  life 
than  all  are  yet  quite  willing  to  adopt, 
but  I  can  say  for  myself  that  after  years 
of  experieUM  I  enjoy  beginning  the  day 
in  this  manner  almost  as  much  as  I  en- 
joy closing  it  among  my  books,  with  an 
occasional  evening  in  my  basement  shoot- 
ing gallery,  either  alone  or  with  a  com- 
rade. 

1  cannot  speak  as  an  expert  in  train- 
ing for  endurance,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  these  simple  methods  tend  to  de- 
velop and  mftintain  the  longwindedness 
so  essential  in  many  kinds  of  athletic 
sports  or  contests,  and  they  are  the  basia 
of  that  perfect  poise  and  steadiness  so 
needful  in  marksmanship.  In  regard  to 
this  latter  form  of  sport  or  recreation, 
I  might  modestly  claim  that  I  am  en- 
titled to  speak  with  some  confidence  after 
about  thirty  years'  experience  with  the 
rifle  and  eight  with  the  pistol,  on 
most  of  my  weekly  half-holidays  from 


April  to  November;  and  though  the  ma- 
jority may  prefer  other  kinds  of  sporis 
and  recreation,  I  would  strongly  recom- 
mend shooting,  for  the  reason  that  it 
is  a  good  corrective  for  the  continued 
use  of  the  eyes  at  close  range.  And  if 
one  desires  to  strengthen  the  voice  for 
speaking  or  singing,  or  both,  I  know  of 
no  exercises  as  a  basis  so  well  designed  to 
accomplish  that  purpose.  Again,  if  one 
must  coin  all  his  ideas  and  energies  into 
a  bank-account,  he  should  daily  reinforce 
himself  with  audi  simple  and  invigorsr 
ting  gymnastics. 

Finally,  it  is  the  hope  of  the  writer 
that  he  has  not  been  taxing  the  reader's 
time  and  attention  with  arguments  and 
illustrations  devoted  to  a  program  that 
should  always  speak  for  itself.  I  will 
sum  up  by  repeating  that  our  civilization, 
which  has  substituted  to  such  a  lai^  ex- 
tent the  artificial  for  the  natural,  and 
indoor  for  outdoor  life,  makes  it  im- 
perative that  one  must  be  disciplined  and 
equipped  by  such  or  similar  lifelong 
habits  as  are  here  recommended ;  not  so 
much  to  prolong  our  days  as  to  maintain 
our  povers  at  tiieir  highest  vigor,  and 
thus  enable  ub  to  ward  oft  the  f eebloien 
and  disabilities  of  age  as  long  aa  pos> 
sible. 


A  TIICE-SAVING  ATTACHMENT  FOB  THS  ARCH  BAB. 


By  D.  B.  WUXIAMS,  WUkM-Bwr^  Fik 


(Demonstrated  at  the  meeting  of  the  SnequehBima  Dental  Aisociation,  Uay  21,  1907.) 


MANY  practitioners  have  condemned 
the  arch  bar  and  its  accompany- 
ing fixtures  because  of  the  great 
amount  of  time  consumed  in  changing 
or  tightening  the  wire  ligatures  which 
are  generally  considered  indispensable 
when  expansion  of  the  arch  is  the  object 
desired. 

That  they  are  amply  justified  in  so 
doing  cannot  be  denied,  especially  when 


we  remember  &e  trying  memento  spent 
in  passing  the  imrnly  wires  between 
closely  approximated  teeth — and  not  tally 
trying  to  the  operator  but  painful  to 
the  patient;  because,  generally,  the  end 
of  a  ligature  which  is  being  passed 
palatally  (or  lingually)  will  persist  is 
burrowing  into  t£e  gum  tiasue,  caunng 
profuse  hemorrhage.  This  burrowing  <rf 
tlie  wire  ligature  will  oocor  in  a  laige 
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[>crcentage  of  cases,  notwithstanding  the 
greatest  care  on  the  part  of  the  operator. 

The  unstable  nature  of  the  ligature 
attachment  is  also  a  strong  objection  to 


Fio.  1. 


its  use,  the  patient  having  to  exercisi- 
the  greatest  care  in  brushing,  for  fear 


Fi6.  2. 


of  (lislui-hiii;;  its  prccaridiis  Imld.  nr  of 
stit'tching  it  iiml  so  (rnnijiisliiii;;  llu-  ivu- 
si  on. 

To  ovcrcotiii'  th<'s<!  objections  nnd  also 
Id  bring  about  expansion  mhu-c  positively 
in  the  area  in  which  it  is  inosi  ofteii 
needed,  i.e.  the  liieuspid  legioii,  1  have 
devised  the  means  of  aneliorage  and  at- 
tncbinent  now  to  1m;  explained. 

In   the  ease  nf  a  contracted  arch 
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where  expansion  is  desired,  Uerman  sil- 
ver bands,  about  Xo.  34  or  No.  35  gage, 
are  fitted  about  the  firat  and  second  bi- 
cuspids and  the  first  niolat"  on  both  sides 
of  the  arch,  tlie  soldering  or  closing  of 
these  bands  being  from  tlie  palatal  (or 
lingual)  side;  IG-k.  gold  solder  should 
lie  nsetl  for  this  purpose.  The  surplus 
band  metal  is  clipped  off  about  one-six- 
teenth of  an  inch  from  the  band  proper, 
thus  forming  a  lug  with  the  minimum  of 
1 1'ouhle, 

'I'lie  second  i)icnspid  Itand  is  generally 
selected  as  the  one  to  bear  the  tube  which 
engages  tlie  arch  bar;  so  the  tube  is  now 
sttldered  to  its  buccal  side  with  lO-k.  or 
jeweler's  solder — a  tulM'  on  each  of  the 
second  bicuspid  bands — care  being  taken 
to  place  tlio  tubes  as  nearly  parallel  as 
possible,  lo  facilitate  the  passage  of  the 
threaded  ends  of  tlie  arch  bar. 

After  the  tubes  have  been  correctly 
placed,  a  piece  of  German  silver  wire  of 
about  Xo.  17  gage  is  soldered — using 


Fig.  3. 


sofl  solder  this  time — to  tlie  palatal  (or 
lingual)  surface  of  the  band  extending 
4listaliy  ah)ng  the  (irst  iiiolar  and  niesially 
!is  far  as  the  canine,  care  Ix'ing  taken  to 
keep  it  just  sulTiciently  far  fnini  the  stifl 
t  issue  lo  avoid  contact. 

This  band,  with  its  tulH-  and  palatal 
wire,  when  finished  will  apiH'ar  about  a* 
it  is  .shown  in  Fig.  1, 

It  is  now  LTUiented  npon  the  tooth. 
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and  the  bands  which  have  been  made  for 
the  first  bicuspid  and  first  molar  are  af- 
terward cemented  tipon  their  respective 
teeth,  the  lugs  which  wei'e  formed  upon 
the  palatal  surfaces  of  these  bands  serv- 
ing to  elieck  an  ever-present  tendency 
of  the  anchor  teeth — under  the  influence 
of  the  arch  bar — to  elongate. 

In  Fig.  2  the  appliance  is  shown  in 
position.  The  bands  on  the  ri^ht  first 
bicuspid  and  first  molar  (on  the  left 
facing  the  illustration)  have  not  been 
placed  in  position,  so  tliat  a  clear  view 
may  be  obtained  of  the  German  silver 
palatal  wire  in  its  correct  position. 

On  the  left  side  (on  the  right  facing 
the  illustration)  these  bands  are  in  posi- 
tion, and  the  lugs  may  be  seen  in  a  posi- 
tion which  will  restrain  any  tendency  of 
the  second  bicuspid  toward  elongation. 


Fig.  3  shows  the  whole  appliaiKV  in 
position,  ready  for  work. 

It  can  easily  be  seen  how  simple  a  mat- 
ter it  is  to  adjust  or  remove  the  arch 
Itar  when  once  this  method  of  anchorage 
is  obtained;  and  the  great  efficiency  of 
the  bar  for  expansion  in  the  bicuspii! 
region  is  clearly  evident. 

Again,  the  absolute  stability  of  the 
bar  is  of  inestimable  importance  should 
it  bo  f<nind  necessary  to  rotate  any  of  the 
anterior  teeth — this  being,  in  the  writerV 
opinion,  one  of  its  meet  important  ad- 
vantages. 

If  the  tubes  have  been  properly  set. 
the  bar  will  slide  in  and  out  of  its  an- 
chorages in  a  second's  time,  and  the  pal- 
atal wires,  which  cannot  but  follow  it« 
outward  movement,  render  the  ns(>  of  the 
wire  ligature  unnecessary. 


OBTHODONTIA.  AND  OBTHOPBDIA  OF  THE  FACE. 


Br  V.  H.  JACKSON.  H.D.,  D.D.S.,  Ne«r  York,  N.  V. 


(Kead  before  the  MaBiaehusetts  Oental  Society,  at  its  annual  meeting,  Boston,  Mus.. 

Jane  5,  1907.) 


MH.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Massachusetts  Dental  Society,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  meet 
with  you  today  to  discuss  the  subject  of 
"Orthodontia  and  Orthopedia  of  the 
Kacc." 

"Orthodonlia,''  in  general  terms,  is  the 
moving  of  malposed  teeth  to  a  correct 
position.  "Orthopedia*  is  the  correction 
nr  the  prevention  of  deformities.  Ortho- 
pedia of  ihc  face  includes  iho  changing 
of  the  shape  of  the  jaws  and  the  cor- 
rection of  irregularities  of  the  teeth. 

Facial  orthopedia  is  a  great  science. 
Kvery  practitioner  of  dentistry  sliould 
at  least  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  so  that  he  may  be  able  intelli- 
gently to  advise  his  patients. 

The  immensity  of  the  field  for  the 
practice  of  facial  orthopedia  I  am  sure 
is  not  yet  realized  by  a  majority  of  the 


dental  professioik.  as  most  practitionet?. 
when  their  minds  are  trained  on  tht? 
subject,  can  every  day  see  numbers  of 
cases  about  them,  and  in  general  prac- 
tice, where  the  conditions  could  be  im- 
proved by  orthopedic  treatment. 

Becently,  in  a  talk  I  gave  on  thi^ 
subject,  I  stated  that  the  facial  orthope- 
dist might  be  termed  the  guardian  of  the 
face ;  that  he  is  responsible,  to  an  extent, 
for  the  shape  of  the  features  of  his  pa- 
tients, and  i  might  say  of  the  public-. 

When  necessary,  he  should  point  out 
what  should  be  done  to  improve  the  oc- 
clusion of  the  teeth  and  the  features  of 
the  child,  and  recommend  that  the  oper- 
ation be  performed  early,  while  the  bone? 
are  less  dense  and  are  developing. 

He  should  point  out  what  should  be 
done  to  improve  the  conditions  for  the 
old  lady  or  the  old  gentleman  with  raal- 
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p(iscd  teeth,  or  for  tlie  adult  of  any 
age. 

Many  elderly  persons  are  afflicted  with 
pyorrhea  alveoIariB.  When  there  is  pyor- 


Fio.  1. 


Fio.  2. 


rhea  there  is  swelling  of  the  soft  tissues, 
frhich  forces  the  teeth  into  objeetionablp 
positions,  e.g.  some  of  the  incisors  pro- 
truding or  rotated,  irregular  spaces  be- 


Fio.  3. 


tween  the  leeth,  etc.  The  unheatthv 
condition  in  these  cases  should  first  be 
treated.  Teeth  I'lcvated  in  their  sockets 
from  this  cause  should  not  be  forci!d 
back  into  their  alveoli,  as  that  would 
rteeiwn  the  pockets  between  the  gum  and 
the  teeth,  and  lessen  the  chance  of  bring- 
ing about  a  healthy  condition.  The 
elevated  teeth  shonld  be  dressed  to  har- 
monize witii  the  adjoining  ones,  and 
shortened  so  that  they  will  not  rest 
too  heavily  in  occlusion.  The  raalposed 
teeth  should  be  moved  into  line,  and 
he  retaim-d  there  continuously  for  a  time, 
usually  with  tlie  same  device,  and  later 
the  appliance  worn  regularly  at  night. 

You  will  note  that  most  of  the  appara- 
tus recommended  by  me  is  removable  by 
the  patient  for  cleansing.  In  studying 
the  patient's  best  interests.  n*movable  ap- 
|)aratus  seems  necessary  so  that  the  teeth 
and  appliance  can  be  carefully  cleansed, 
keeping  the  mouth  in  a  prophylactic  con- 


dition. This  was  one  factor  that  led  me 
to  devise  removable  regulating  appli- 
ances. 

There  are  three  general  reasons  for  the 
expansion  of  the  dental  arch:  First,  to 
[jennit  malposed  teeth  to  take  proper 
alignment;  second,  to  improve  the  facial 
lines;  third,  to  broaden  the  na^al  cham- 

FiG.  4. 


bers  to  increase  the  capacity  for  nasal 
breathing.  The  latter  I  might  say  is 
all-important,  as  it  concerns  the  future 

health  and  welfare  of  the  patient. 

The  roof  of  the  mouth  is  the  iloor  of 


Fio.  5. 


the  nnsc.  K.\[iansion  of  the  dental  arch, 
lo  he  most  efEective.  should  l>e  done  early 
in  life  while  the  palate  processes  and 
adjacent  bones  arc  still  in  the  develop- 
mental stage.  Gradual  force  exerted 
while  the  patient  is  young  encourages 
natural  development  of  these  parts. 

Some  of  my  hearers  are  familiar  with 
the  system  T  am  here  to  describe,  and 
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others  perhaps  have  merely  enough 
knowledge  of  it  to  condemn  it.  There 
is  a  growing  interest  in  the  method  as  its 

merits  are  better  understood. 

T  will  hastily  review  the  method  of  an- 
chorage, witli  ciiarts.  and  incidentally 
|H)int  out  ?ome  of  the  advantages  of  the 


plate  metal,  usually  of  l8-karat  gold 
— although  other  metals  may  be  U5>ed — 
rolled  to  Xo.  36  gage,  is  contoured  with 
contouring  pliers  so  that  It  will  fit  thi- 
tooth  at  the  neck  and  at  the  grindinc 
surface,  as  illustrated  in  Fig*.  1  and  2. 
When  the  appliance  is  to  Iw  gold-plated 


Fio.  6. 


Fig.  7. 


Fro.  8. 


•jyslcin,  and  also  some  erron  in  technique 
that  would  prevent  the  procuring  of  good 
anchorage. 

.A.n  accurate  ca--it  Is  tlic  first  essential. 
Slight  carving  of  the  model  at  the  neck 
of  the  tooth  is  generally  an  advantage. 
K.xcesflive  carving  of  the  model  at  this 
I>()int  will  always  I)ring  ahout  a  misfit  of 
the  appliance. 

Tlie  PAinTAi.  n.Asi'.  i)  ihin  piece  of 


the  pjirliid  cinsps  ean  be  made  of  fiorman 

silver. 

I f  the  model  lie  ovcr-i-arved  at  ili'' 
neck,  when  tlie  appliance  is  linished  anil 
applied  in  the  mouth  the  partial  etasji 
will  ride  on  the  natural  tooth  at  tha' 
point,  near  the  neck,  and  leave  a  space 
between  the  partial  clasp  and  the  tooth 
near  the  grinding  surface.  This  is  al- 
ways objectionable.    (See  Fig.  3.) 
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A  SPEIKO  CLASP  is  a  piece  of  No.  21 
or  30  spring  wire  of  silver-nickel,  plati- 
noid, Qerman  silver,  or  gold,  bent  twice 
at  right  angles,  having  the  vidth  betreen 
the  parallel  sides  equal  to  the  antero-pos- 
terior  width  of  the  tooth  to  be  clasped. 
(Fig.  4.)  The  part  between  the  parallel 
bars  is  contoured  to  fit  the  tooth  near  the 
gum  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  tooth 
from  the  partial  clasp. 
•  Fig.  5:  The  ends  of  the  spring  are 
bent  to  extend  over  the  arch  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  teeth  to  rest  on  the  partial 
clasp  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  tooth, 
where  they  are  finally  soldered. 

In  the  anchorage  portion  of  the  appli- 
ance, the  partial  clasps  are  arranged«on 
the  lingual  sides  of  the  teeth  on  the 
model,  with  a  bask-wire,  about  No.  13 
or  No.  13  gage,  extending  from  front  to 
back,  to  which  they  are  soldered. 

When  the  wires  of  the  spring  clasp 
passing  over  the  arch  interfere  with  the 
bringing  about  of  a  correct  occlusion  of 
the  teeth,  the  wires  should  be  changed. 
If  the  ordinary  spring  clasp  is  at  fault, 
it  can  be  replaced  by  a  continnouff  spring 
clasp:  that  is,  the  wires  can  pass  from 
the  lingual  to  the  buccal  side  in  the  dis- 
tal and  anterior  part  of  the  arch,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  6,  or  the  wire  cfm  extend 
over  the  arch  at  any  point  the  occlusion 
will  permit. 

I  would  mention  a  mistake  that  is 
occasionally  made  with  some  forms  of 
apparatus,  in  not  having  the  anchorage 
portion  of  the  appliance  strong  enough. 
It  will  be  noted  that  chemically  pure  tin, 
which  I  recommend  as  a  solder,  when  in 
a  bar  is  easily  bent;  therefore,  before 
uniting  the  parts  of  an  appliance  with 
solder,  sufficiently,  large  wires  should  be 
arranged  to  pass  from  front  to  back  in 
the  anchorage  along  the  lingual  side  of 
the  teeth  to  resist  any  force  required. 

It  is  found  in  practice  that  the  use 
of  chemically  pure  tin  as  a  solder  is  pref- 
erable to  jeweler's  soft  solder,  as  in  tiie 
latter  the  presence  of  lead  when  used 
in  acid  mouths  acts  as  a  negative,  and 
makes  the  appliance  more  liable  to  tar- 
nish. 

The  chemically  pure  tin  (procured 
from  a  manufacturing  chemist)  is  best 
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prepared  for  use  by  being  melted  and 
run  into  molds,  making  bars  about  three- 
thirty-seconds  of  an  inch  thick  and  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  wide.  It  is  then  cat 
into  convenient  l^ths  for  soldering. 
Zinc  muriate  is  used  as  a  fiuz. 

[This  was  followed  by  a  talk,  illus- 
trated with  sixteen  charts,  showing — A 
method  of  applying  force  scientifically  by 
means  of  a  tracing  (see  Cosmos,  1906, 
page  1087) ;  expansion  and  contraction  of 
the  arches;  equalizing  the  jaws,  correct- 
ing the  median  line  by  moving  the  teeth 
laterally,  etc.  (See  Cosmos,  1906,  pp. 
278,  1085).] 

The  rotation  of  canines,  bicuspids,  or 
molars  is  often  required  to  bring  about 
a  correct  interdigitation  of  the  teeth  in 
occlusion.  Their  rotation  can  be  easily 
caused  at  the  same  time  that  other  move- 
ments of  the  teeth  are  being  made,  as 
the  expansion  of  the  arches,  equalizing 
the  arches,  etc. 

In  making  the  apparatus — to  be  always 
removable  by  the  patient — a  thin  collar 
with  a  hook-shaped  lug  on  the  buccal  side 
should  be  cemented  to  each  of  the  teeth 
to  be  rotated.  A  spring  wire,  about  No. 
19  gage,  is  usually  arranged  to  extend 
from  the  anchorage  portion  of  the  ap- 
pliance over  the  arch  at  the  junction 
of  the  malposed  tooth  with  an  adjoining 
one,  from  the  lingual  to  the  buccal 
side,  where  the  spring  is  formed  into 
a  TJ-shaped  loop  about  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  long  projecting  under  the  lip.  The 
free  end  of  the  wire  is  made  to  engage 
with  the  lug  on  the  collar,  the  end  ter- 
minating near  the  grinding  surface  of 
the  tooth.  Fig.  7  shows  an  appliance  ar- 
ranged for  the  rotation  of  three  lower 
bicuspids,  at  the  sam^  time  expanding 
the  arch. 

Force  is  caused  for  rotating  the  tooth 
in  either  direction  by  bending  the  free 
end  of  the  spring  backward  or  forward 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  force 
desired.  Additional  force  is  caused  by 
changing  the  shape  of  the  spring  about 
once  a  week.  In  adjusting  the  apparatus, 
the  patient  hooks  the  end  of  the  spring 
over  the  lug. 

Fig.  8  illustrates  an  appliance  for 
the  bucco-distal  rotation  of  the  upper 
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first  molar  on  each  side  of  the  arch,  right 
and  left,  at  the  same  time  moving  for- 
ward the  incisors  to  cause  room  for  teefh 
not  erupted.  In  order  to  make  the 
spring  more  active,  the  end  of  the  loop 
portion  ia  Bometimes  bent  into  a  complete 
circle  or  coi^  with  the  end  of  the  spring 
extending  to  engage  with  the  lug  as  de- 
scribed. (See  the  figure.)  In  removing 
the  apparatus,  the  patient  first  disen- 
gages the  ends  of  the  looped  springe  from 
the  lugs. 


If  additional  force  be  required  at  any 
time,  two  springs  can  be  utilised  for  the 
rotation  of  a  tooth,  one  arranged  to  reit 
against  a  lug  on  the  buccal  side  of  the 
collar,  and  the  other  on  the  lingual  side, 
as  shown  in  {he  illustration,  hi  such  a 
case  no  partial  clasp  wonld  be  employed 
on  the  tooth  being  rotated. 

Any  number  of  teeth  can  be  rotated  at 
the  same  time. 

[Followed  by  a  demonstration  with 
models.] 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ABHT  AND  NATT  DlBNTAIi  IiBGISIlATIOK. 


To  THE  EdITOB  of  THE  I^NTAL  COSUOS : 

StTj — ^Botb  editorials  in  the  current  is- 
sue of  the  Cosmos  are  timely.  In  this 
letter  I  desire  to  refer  to  the  one  respect- 
ing army  and  navy  legislation,  neither 
commending  nor  criticizing  it,  as  I  am 
not  able  to  answer  your  question,  '*What 
has  the  National  Dental  Association  to 
show  to  the  dantal  profession  in  the 
matter  of  results  for  the  expenditure  of 
time  and  money  that  it  has  made  in  this 
vitally  important  work?"  On  some  fu- 
ture occasion,  with  your  permission,  I 
would  like  to  discuss  the  organization 
of  the  N.  D.  A.  on  the  lines  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  which  has 
recently  been  chartered  by  Congress,  giv- 
ing it  a  prestige  it  did  not  possess  under 
the  charter  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Last  June  I  read  a  paper  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Medical  Association 
on  **The  Dentist  in  the  TJ.  S.  Navy." 
Fifty  thousand  copies  were  included  in 
its  Journal  issued  November  2,  1907, 
together  with  the  discussion  and  reso- 
lutions unanimously  adopted  by  the  Sec- 
tion on  Stomatology  and  the  House  of 
Delegates  of  150  representatives  of  2300 
membere,  which  is  the  business  body  of 
the  American  Medical  Association.  After 


the  reading  of  tiie  paper  and  its  dis* 
cussion,  it  was  propc«ed  by  Dr.  Brophj 
that  **The  section,  with  the  indorsement 
of  the  general  body,  adopt  resolutions 
along  the  line  suggested  by  Dr.  Orady, 
so  that  the  legislators-elect  will  see  that 
the  wishes  of  the  people  are  carrkd  out" 
Dr.  Talbot,  secretary,  did  not  think  tbaX 
the  House  of  Delegates  "would  tate  si^ 
action  on  it  at  present  under  the  peculiar 
condition  of  things  as  they  now  exist. 
We  tried  it  in  the  army  matter,  in  the 
same  way,  and  they  flatly  refused  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  it." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  House  of 
Delegates  did  take  favorable  action,  re- 
port of  which  I  include,  with  some  words 
from  an  explanatory  letter  to  me  from 
Dr.  Talbot,  dated  November  2,  1907: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Hoom 
of  Delegates  that  the  efforts  of  Surgeoa-j«a. 
P.  M.  Rize^  to  aecure  legislative  anthori^ 
for  the  employment  of  dentists  in  the  U.  S. 
Navy  be  approved,  and  that  the  Connnittee 
on  Medical  Legislation  be  instructed  to  a.- 
ert  such  influence  on  Congress  as  in  its  judg- 
ment may  be  deemed  wise  in  support  of  tht 
measures  making  such  provision. 

"Dear  Dr.  Qrad^, — I  notice,  this  morning, 
your  article  and  the  dlBcuasion  published  is 
the  Jov/rwU  of  the  Ameriean  Hsdieal  Assoeta- 
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tion.  I  read  it  orer,  with  tlie  discnasion, 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  I  am 
very  ^ad  tiiat  the  whole  tlting  has  been 
published  in  full  and  that  good  results  will 
be  obtained  therefrom.  Two  years  ago  we 
tried  a  similar  arrangement  with  the  army 
bill.  At  that  tinje  an  army  sui^eon  was  in 
the  House  of  Delegates,  and  he  killed  the 
entire  buBiness.  I  am  glad  that  it  passed  the 
Ilciise  of  Delegates  favorably.  It  should  have 
Bome  weight  in  Congress.  I  have  had  occa- 
sion abroad  this  summer,  and  at  home,  to 
refer  to  your  splendid  paper  and  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  coming  from 
one  wbo  has  had  such  a  large  experience 
in  this  line  oi  work.  An  entirely  different 
phase  ia  pot  upon  the  subjeet,  which  was 
not  nndentood  by  the  profeasion  at  large. 
I  am  Stare  that  yoa  will  be  the  mean<i  of 
good  reeulta  in  this  matter  aa  you  were 
originally  in  the  matter  of  manual  training 
sdtools.** 

I  have  been  astonished  at  the  imanim- 
ify  of  u)pioTal  I  hare  receiTed.  Am  edi- 
tor weU  known  to  your  readers  writes: 
'It  certainly  la  gratifying  to  note  the 
growth  of  interest  in  dental  matters  by 
those  connected  with  the  naval  service. 
It  seems  to  be  a  hopeful  sign  that  this 
interest  is  increasii^,  and  I  certainly 
congratulate  you  n-pon  the  advancement 
whKih  you  have  obtained  in  bringing 
about  this  result,"  A  high-ranking 
(line)  oflBcer  in  the  navj*  says:  "I  think 
you  make  an  excellent  argument,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  that  you  will  meet  with 
success  in  the  matter.  Of  course,  if  they 
commission  dentists  in  the  navy,  that  is 
the  thing  that  you  should  most  desire, 
for  it  not  only  provides  for  the  present, 
but  for  the  future  when  old  age  creeps 
on.  I  agree  with  you  that  the  time  is 
ripe  for  such  an  addition  to  the  navy." 
On  my  return  from  the  Naval  Medical 
School,  Washington,  where  I  had  been 
ordered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
proceed  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  lec- 
tures on  the  subjects  of  dental  emergen- 
cies and  the  care  of  the  teeth  of  the  navy 
personnel,  I  received  a  letter  which  read 
in  part:  'Tour  lectures  before  the 
school  were  much  appreciated.  I  hope 
you  will  be  able  to  give  us  the  same  course 
next  year.  It  is  very  necessary  for  the 
naval  surgeon  at  present  to  hAve  some 
practical  idea  on  the  subject  of  dentistry. 


It  is  hoped  that  before  another  year 
passes  the  dental  corps  will  be  estab- 
lished." 

This  act  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
said  Dr.  James  McManus,  in  discussing 
my  paper — "makes  for  the  benefit  of  the 
dental  profession  before  the  public.  It 
is  well  that  the  highest  order  of  surgeons 
in  tiie  country  have  asked  a  practicing 
dentist  to  address  them  and  give  them 
some  information  on  the  care  of  the 
mouth  and  teeth";  and  this  thought 
is  confirmed  by  Dr.  Evans  in  his 
'Ttfemoirs*':  *1  received  my  appoint- 
ment of  'surgeon-dentisf  in  the  same 
form  and  on  the  same  terms  as 
the  other  doctors  and  Buif;eons.  We  all 
received  the  same  compensation.  I 
am  sure  that  the  consideration  which 
had  been  shown  to  me  by  nearly  all  the 
royal  families  of  Europe  has  been  of  very 
great  service  to  me  personally,  and  I  am 
equally  sure,  but  still  more  pleased  to  be- 
lieve, that  my  profession  has  been  bene- 
fited and  honored  also.** 

If  further  encouragement  is  needed  X 
give  some  words  by  members  of  Congress 
when  the  bill  for  dental  sur^ns  in  the 
navy  was  under  discussion,  in  February 
1907: 

In  reference  to  the  desliability  of  having 
dental  surgeons  in  the  navy,  certainly  ttaoa 
provision  ought  to  be  made  for  then. 

The  navy  probably  needs  dental  Burgeoni 
as  much  as  the  army,  and  it  has  worked  ad- 
mirably in  the  army.  Providing,  dental  sur- 
geons in  the  navy  ought  to  be  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  dental  surgeons  in  the  army. 

Put  these  men  on  the  basis  they  are  en- 
titled to  have  in  accordance  with  the  dig- 
nity of  their  profession. 

Both  arms  of  the  service  should  be  aUke, 
so  that  we  shall  not  be  constantly  hammered 
to  raise  one  to  the  level  of  the  other. 

You  would  cripple  the  efficacy  of  this  propo- 
sition if  you  made  it  impossible  to  get  den- 
tal Burgeons  who  could  remain  away  for  a 
term  of  years,  which  you  could  not  do  if 
you  should  merely  make  them  contract  sur- 
geons. 

The  committee  in  providing  for  dental  sur- 
geons discriminates  against  ttiem.   An  assist- 
ant surgeon  cHt  the  navy  must  be  appointed 
the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate.   Now  it  la  proposed  to  give  the  same 
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rank  to  a  dental  surgeon,  but  his  appoint- 
ment  ia  not  confirmed  by  the  Senate;  he  ifl 
appointed  for  a  term  of  years — no  one  knows 
whether  it  be  for  one  year  or  fifty  yeara — ^but 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  President.  Certainly 
if  we  are  going  to  provide  these  rargeons  in 
the  navy  we  ought  to  provide  them  on  ex- 
actly the  same  basis  as  other  assistant  sur 
geons.  An  assistant  surgeon  is  a  commis- 
sioned officer. 

What  class  of  men  are  obtained  in  the 
army — students,  beginnersi  No,  an  excel- 
lent class  of  men.  But  every  one  of  them 
now  aska  for  a  commissioned  rank.  Do  not 
want  to  see  one  branch  of  the  service  get 
a  commissioned  rank  and  have  thirty  odd 
men  the  other  way  in  another  branch  of  the 
service. 

I  submit  the  bill  proposed  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Naval  Affairs  and  the  bill  pro- 
posed by  the  National  Dental  Associa- 
tion, and  invite  attention  to  these  words 
of  Dr.  Ottolengui,  because  both  arms  of 
the  service  should  be  on  exact  equality: 
"The  army  bill  provides  eventually  for 
majors,  hut  only  after  ten  years'  service. 
The  navy  provides  for  one  'surgeon/  im- 
mediately. 'Surgeon'  in  the  navy  is 
equivalent  to  'major'  in  the  army.  .  .  . 
Explain  to  us  why  it  seemed  needful  to 
have  a  civilian  board  of  control  for  the 
army  and  not  for  the  navy  I" 


Bill  of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs. 

The  text  of  the  bill  offered  February 
14,  1907,  as  an  amendment  to  the  Naval 
Appropriation  Bill,  consists  of  one  para- 
graph, which  follows : 

That  the  President  be,  and  he  is  hereby, 
authorized  to  appoint  dental  surgeons  to  serve 
the  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps,  not  to  exceed  thirty  in  all. 
Said  dental  surgeons  shall  have  the  rank  and 
compensation  of  acting  assistant  surgeons 
in  the  navy;  shall  be  graduates  of  standard 
dental  colleges,  trained  in  the  several  branches 
of  dentistry;  of  good  moral  character  and 
professional  standing,  and  ahall  pasa  a  physi* 
cal  and  professional  examination;  and  their 
appointment  shall  be  for  a  term  of  years, 
ud  revocable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Presi- 
dent; and  the  sum  of  $60,000,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  appro- 
priated for  that  purpose. 


Bill  of  the  Representatives  of  the  Dental 

Profession. 

That  the  President  be,  and  he  is  henbj, 
antiiorized  to  appoint  dental  aurgeMis  to 
serve  the  officers  aiid  enlisted  mem  of  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Coi^,  in  the  proportion  of  not 
to  exceed  one  for  every  one  thousand  of  said 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  and  not  eraeedng 
thirty  in  alL  Said  dental  sui:geonfl  shall 
have  the  rank  and  compensation  of  acting 
assistant  surgeona  in  the  navy,  and  shall  be 
graduates  of  standard  dental  oolle|^.  trained 
in  the  several  branches  of  dentistry,  of  good 
moral  character  and  professional  standing, 
shall  pass  a  satisfactory  professional  e»- 
amination  and  shall  meet  the  age  and  physi- 
cal standards  required  of  officers  of  pcsnm- 
nent  tenure. 

Provided,  That  there  shall  be  first  selected 
a  member  of  the  dental  profession  who  is  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  and  a  graduate 
of  a  standard  dental  college,  and  whose  apti- 
tude and  experience  evidence  eminent  fitness 
for  conducting  the  professional  examinations 
and  for  assisting,  under  the  direction  oi  the 
Surgeon-general,  in  equipping  and  Buperris- 
ing  the  operations  of  the  oUierv,  who  shall 
be  first  appointed  acting  dental  surgeon  vitb 
the  rank  and  compensation  of  surgeon. 

Any  of  these  appointments  shall  be  revoca- 
ble at  the  pleasure  of  the  President.  Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  dentist  DOW  enployBd 
at  the  Naval  Academy  shall  not  be  dif^tUwed 
by  the  operation  of  this  act. 

I  have  been  asked,  on  account  of  my 
years  of  experience  and  knowledge  of 
affairs,  from  Washington  and  also  bj 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Council 
N.  D.  A.,  to  draft  a  bill  provicUng  for 
dental  surgeons  in  the  navy.  It  is  a  car- 
dinal principle  with  me  not  to  protect 
myself  from  causes  which  solicit  my 
support.  Against  my  complying  is  the 
resolution  of  the  N.  D.  A.  that  all  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  army  and  navy 
shall  be  tranaacted  through  the  duly 
accredited  committee  of  the  assocu- 
tion,  and  an  executive  order  prohibit- 
ing any  action  on  my  part  designed  to 
secure  legislation  in  Congress.  I  have 
had  experience  in  legislation,  previous  to 
my  connection  with  the  Naval  Academy, 
and  what  I  have  written  in  dental  laws 
has  been  accepted  on  two  occasions  with- 
out the  change  of  a  word  or  a  pnnctnatioD 
mark.    I  have  been  tempted  to  advise 
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with  Dr.  Wms.  Donnally  respecting  the 
matter,  because  I  have  often  wondered 
how  he  could  carry  all  he  knew  con- 
cerning  legislation,  and  enlighten  mem- 
bers of  Congress  themselves,  outside  of 
dentistry,  as  he  did  at  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  Military  Committee.  .  One  of 
the  strong  features  would  be  that  he  is 
in  a  position  to  be  personally  on  the 
ground  all  during  the  next  session  of 
Congress.  Confusion  in  the  initial  stage 
of  the  proceedings  might  jeopardize  the 
measure. 

A  promising  phase  of  the  preliminary 
situation  attaching  to  the  effort  to  ob- 
tain dental  surgeons  for  the  navy,  which 
the  dentists  of  the  country  have  desired 
for  years,  is  the  comprehension  and  co- 
operation of  the  navy  personnel  and  the 
American  Medical  Association,  which  has 
committed  itself  to  the  advocacy.  Says 
Dr.  Ottolengui:  *1  believe  there  is  a 
difference  between  the  attitude  of  the 
army  and  naval  surgeons  toward  the 
army  dentist.  It  was  the  army  surgeon 
who  prevented  the  dental  surgeon  in  the 
army  from  having  any  real  recognition; 
but  the  medical  staff  of  the  navy  are  not 
opposed  to  glTiDg  rank  to  the  dental 
surgeon." 


It  seemed  to  me  that  the  strength  of 

the  movement  would  lie  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  indorsed  by  the  Surgeon-general  of 
the  Navy  and  by  the  American  Medical 
Association.  These  indorsements  we  now 
have,  in  the  resolutions  adopted,  and  in 
the  words  of  Surgeon-generid  Rikey  that 
the  importance  of  the  care  of  the  teeth 
"to  the  health  of  the  navy  is  appreciated/' 
and  asking  that  legislation  obtained 
giving  advantages  to  the  enlisted  men  of 
the  navy  similar  to  those  which  the  army 
has  had  for  several  years." 

What  is  needed  is  that  those  who 
really  have  the  interests  of  the  service 
and  of  the  profession  at  heart  nmy  com- 
bine their  efforts  and  make  them  effective, 
as  a  unit,  when  Congress  meets  in  De- 
cember, in  the  enactment  of  a  compre- 
hensive measure  free  from  admitted 
defects  or  significant  omissions,  which 
shall  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties  be- 
cause promotive  of  the  interests  of  all. 
A  cautious  conservatism  is  the  duty  of 
the  hour;  conservatism  in  method,  and 
co-operation  and  forbearance  in  thought 
and  action. 

RiCHAKD  Qbadt,  D.D.S.,  M.D. 
Ankatolis,  Md.,  November  1907. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 


HAS8AOHUSBTTS  BBNTAIi  SOOUETY. 


Forty-third  Annual  Meetlnflr. 


(Continued  from  page  1102.) 


SscoND  Day — Morning  Session, 

Thb  meeting  was  called  to  order  at 
ten  o'clock  Thursday  morning  by  the 
president.  Dr.  M.  C.  Smith. 

The  P^ident  announced  that  the  first 
order  of  business  for  the  morning  ses- 
sion Tonld  be  a  paper  by  Dr.  Riohabd 
Gbadt^  Annapolis,  Md.,  on  "Opening  the 
Doors  of  Dental  Knowledge  to  the  Peo- 
ple** as  follows: 

Opbnino  the  Doobs  of  Dbkial 
Knowledqb  to  thb  Fboplb. 

Mr.  President,  and  ladies  and  gentle- 
men,— I  take  it  as  a  great  distinction 
to  be  asked  to  come  among  you  on  an  oc- 
casion such  as  this  for^-third  annual 
meeting.  "Not  chance  of  birth  has  made 
us  friends,  but  the  endeavors  for  the  self- 
same ends,  with  the  same  hopes  and  aspi- 
rations." The  most  agreeable  thing  about 
any  successful  dental  meeting  is  the 
solid  satisfaction  resulting  from  the  in- 
terchain of  ideas  and  from  professional 
and  social  contact.  The  comparison  of 
ideas  is  always  educational.  The  title 
I  sent  your  chairman  was,  "Opening  the 
Doors  of  Dental  Knowledge  to  the 
People,"  but  the  "public,"  as  printed,  will 
do  as  weU,  as  it  accords  with  Chalmers' 
words,  **The  public  1 — why,  the  public's 
nothing  but  a  great  baby !"  The  dentist 
and  medical  man  know,  as  the  public  at 
present  does  not  know,  the  grave  re- 
moter effects  upon  physique  and  health 
due  to  the  neglect  of  the  teeth.  The 
question  for  d^tists  and  physicians  to 


answer  is.  What  practical  steps  can  we 
take  to  convince  the  public  of  uie  gravity 
of  these  facts? 

I  may  not  be  able  to  say  anything 
really  new,  but  different  ways  alwayi  le- 
main  of  saying  old  things.  I  realise  the 
force  of  iteration  and  reiteration.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  any  earnest 
man  of  action  who  has  not  a  bobby.  He 
ought  to  have  one,  for  nothing  short  of  a 
hobby  will  develop  one's  energy  and  en- 
thusiasm. The  beneficial  hobbies  of  men, 
as  distinguished  from  those  of  donbtfnl 
utili^,  are  illustrated  in  those  which  re- 
sult in  the  organization  of  charities  and 
educational  institutions.  One  man,  for 
instance,  through  some  chance  asBoda- 
tion,  becomes  interested  in  the  lame,  and 
assists  in  founding  a  faospitel  for  their 
treatment.  His  friend,  perhaps,  has 
drifted  into  the  sdiools,  has  sought  to 
make  them  better,  and  becomes  absorbed 
in  educational  work.  Theee  men,  and 
all  others  like  them,  do  a  great  deal  of 
good  in  the  world.  They  are  the  main- 
stays of  all  the  great  array  of  institutions 
that  care  for  and  help  humanity  without 
asking  any  reward  on  earth.  Witness, 
for  example,  the  instructors,  past  and 
present,  of  your  Harvard  Dental  School 
— "their  own  work  and  at  their  own  ex- 
pense," says  Dr.  Shepard. 

Now,  to  read  in  the  current  number 
of  the  Cosuos  [June  1907]  my  paper, 
"Oral  Hygiraie  in  Public  Schools  and 
stitntions:  What  Axe  We  Gomg  to  Do 
About  It?"  you  might  conclude  tiiat  my 
hobby  consiste  in  insisting  upon  the  value 
of  the  teetii  to  the  individual  and  to  tiw 
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State,  and  this  thought  is  emphasized  b; 
Professor  Osier's  words,  which  we  have 
believed  but  not  proclaimed  aloud :  "If 
I  were  asked  to  say  whether  more  physi- 
cal deterioration  was  produced  by  alcohol 
or  by  defective  teeth,  I  should  unhesitat- 
ingly say  defective  teeth";  and  by  Sir 
Frederick  Treves,  the  distinguished  Eng- 
lish surgeon,  who  says,  "Everybody  seeuA 
to  be  on  a  diet.  If  people  were  a  little 
more  careful  about  their  teeth,  they 
would  not  need  to  be  so  careful  about 
their  diet/'  My  association  with  orphan 
asylums,  reformatories,  schools  for  the 
bbnd,  and  as  resident  dentist  at  the 
IT.  S.  Naval  Academy,  not  counting  pri- 
vate practice,  has  impressed  me  with  the 
need  of  spreading  hygienic  knowledge 
concerning  the  mouth  and  teeth,  and  of 
instructing  youiig  people  themselves  as 
to  th«ir  care.  The  agitation  b^^  by 
me  in  1900  in  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation and  in  the  Kational  Dental  As- 
sociation has  been  continued.  What  has 
been  accomplished  is  partly  known.  The 
press  has  been  enlisted,  magazines  drafted 
into  the  service,  dentists  throughout  the 
counl^  inspired  to  lend  a  hand,  and 
a  Tast  amount  of  information  spread 
broidcast  among  the  people.  The  editor 
of  a  daily  paper  writes,  "Since  the  com- 
mittee have  mentioned  the  subject  of  the 
teeth  of  school  children,  we  have  been 
astonished  to  notice  the  almost  desperate 
condiii(m  of  the  teeth  of  many  of  the 
young  girls  one  can  see  going  about  the 
city,  hi  holiday  times,  wh^  one  sees 
the  city's  youths  and  maidens  more,  so 
to  spef^,  In  bulk,  it  is  not  di£Qcult  to  pick 
up  rather  startling  evidence  under  this 
hsad.  We  have  seen  dozens  of  otherwise 
pretly  fat^  absolutely  ruined,  so  far  as 
appearance  goes,  whenever  the  lips  were 
plated." 

Is  it  not  high  time  that  the  profession 
put  an  end  to  public  ignorance  respect- 
ing the  care  of  the  mouUi  and  teeth  ?  In 
the  presence  of  men  and  women  of  your 
training  and  experience,  it  is  not  for  me 
to  pursue  this  line  of  thought  in  detail. 
''Anything  can  be  that  has  the  support 
of  twelve  or  even  six  men,"  is  the  senti- 
ment of  Dr.  J.  Leon  Williams.  It  would 
be  h^hly  gratifying  if  these  six  wise  and 


earnest  men  could  be  found  in  this 
Massachusetts  Dental  Society,  which  con- 
tains men  of  ability  to  carry  this,  or  al- 
most any  other  movement  into  which  they 
put  their  hearts,  to  a  successful  usue.  In 
your  published  report  yon  will  make 
known  to  a  far  wider  circle  than  your 
own  membership  the  suggestions  and 
ideas  brought  out  at  this  meeting,  and 
on  account  of  the  prominent  position 
which  you  have  reached  in  the  interest  of 
dental  advancement,  you  will  be  given 
respectful  attention.  I  am  espe^ally 
anxious  that  you  be  heard  on  the  philan- 
thropic and  beneficent  question  I  am  ad- 
vocating. In  "the  words  of  another: 
"You  have  just  one  gospel  to  preach, 
and  that  is,  the  gospel  of  cleanliness  of 
the  mouth,  the  cleanliness  of  the  teeth, 
and  the  cleanliness  of  the  throat.  These 
three  things  must  be  your  text  through- 
out life;  oral  hy^^e,  the  hygiene  of 
the  mouth — there  is  not  any  one  single 
thing  more  important  to  the  public  in  uie 
whole  region  of  hygiene  than  that." 

Investigations  show  that  96  per  cent, 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Sweden  have  defec- 
tive teeth,  and  America  comes  second 
with  93  per  cent.  Of  army  recruits,  20 
per  cent,  in  Qermany  and  24  per  cent  in 
England  have  practically  useless  teeth. 
Of  18,000  young  men  refused  enlist- 
ment in  the  U.  S.  army  in  one  year,  1000 
were  rejected  on  account  of  bad  teeth 
alone.  Of  fifty  or  more  particular  cases 
reported  by  tiie  Committee  on  Naval 
Affairs  at  a  session  of  Congress  last 
February — 

One  apprentice,  but  sixteen  years  of  age, 
had  lost  eveiy  one  of  the  teeth  from  his 
upper  jaw;  another,  aged  eighteen  years,  ex- 
hibited cavities  in  his  fourteen  upper  teeth; 
another,  aged  sixteen  years,  had  lost  prac- 
tically all  of  his  molar  teeth,  and  the  few 
remaining  teeth  were  imperfect;  another,  aged 
■eventeen  years,  had  lost  seven  teeth,  and 
another,  aged  eighteen  years,  had  lost  seven 
molar  teeth.  Several  others  of  the  fifty  eases 
from  sixteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  had  kwt 
from  three  to  six  teeth.  It  was  said  of  these 
cases*  in  general,  that  they  presented  either 
ordinary  cavities  of  decay;  dead  teeth;  in- 
flamed gums;  chronic  abscesses  discharging 
pus  in  the  mouth;  pus-producing  diseases  of 
the  teeth,  giuns,  and  underlying  bone,  or 
germ-laden  foreign  matter  in  contaot  with 
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the  gums  and  taeth.  Stteh  conditions  cMue 
gastric  and  intestinal  disorders,  impair  vi- 
tality, and  make  one  more  susceptible  to  in- 
fectious  diseases.  Experts  in  dentistry  in- 
form Ufl  that,  under  present  conditions,  a 
large  perccmt^  of  the  cases  exhibited  frmn 
this  one  station  must  inevitably  lose  thur 
teeth  at  an  early  age,  which  may  render 
them  pensionable  under  existing  law. 

The  intelligent  have  a  right  over  the 
ignorant — the  right  of  instructing  them. 
In  the  earliest  i^ys  of  Cambridgie  Uni- 
versity everyone  who  attained  to  the  title 
"Doctor**  gained  thereby  the  right  to 
teach.  "Dentistry  would  have  no  claim 
to  be  called  a  liberal  profession,"  says 
President  Eliot  of  your  honored  uni- 
versity (the  first  to  establish  a  dental 
school),  "did  not  its  practitioners  mani- 
fest zeal  for  teaching."  Work  for  other 
men,  effort  for  their  well-being,  this  is 
the  summons  and  the  movement  of  the 
times.  The  possibilities  of  our  powers 
and  of  our  enthusiasm  are  not  realized  or 
appreciated  because  we  do  not  move  in 
the  pathways  which  open  to  us.  Are  we 
all  sincerely  working  for  the  upbuilding 
and  glory  of  our  calling,  in  honoring 
which  we  honor  ourselves?  Let  us  con- 
fide in  the  power  for  good  of  the  public 
sentiment  of  the  profession  expressed  in 
societies  like  this,  in  dental  journals,  in 
daily  conversation,  reinforced  by  the  in- 
formed opinion  of  the  educated  public, 
'^he  noblest  motive  is  the  public  good." 

Bev.  Dr.  Hale,  in  an  address  in  this 
city,  asked,  **What  are  the  distinctions 
between  a  guild  of  craftsmen  and  a  guild 
of  men  of  liberal  training?'*  One  dis- 
tinction is  that  the  master  of  the  liberal 
arts,  by  whatever  name  he  may  be  known, 
has  no  secrets  in  his  calling.  Dr.  Perry 
of  New  York  sa^,  "Men  who  receive  the 
benefits  arising  from  membership  in  a 
liberal  profession  assume  an  obligation  as 
binding  as  if  acknowledged  under  oath.*' 
The  artists  to  whom  we  owe  the  birth  of 
fine  art  in  the  middle  ages  are  noted  for 
the  loyalty  with  which  they  taught  all 
they  Imew.  We  honor  Fauehard,  some- 
times called  the  "father  of  dentistry," 
not  for  his  great  skill,  for  in  that  he  may 
have  been  excelled,  but  for  the  earnest- 
ness displayed  in  making  known  to  his 
compeers  and  placing  at  their  disposal 


all  that  he  had  learned.  It  was  this  fra- 
ternal spirit,  an  earnest  desire  to  make 
the  profession  of  his  choice  more  useful 
to  the  community,  that  made  Pierre 
Fauehard  a  great  man.  And  the  same 
may  be  said  of  Jenney,  whose  ranarii- 
able  achievements  revolutionized  build- 
ing and  who  has  fifty  monuments,  some 
of  them  higher  than  your  Bunker  Hill 
Monument.  He  might  have  made  mil- 
lions by  patenting  his  inventions,  espe- 
cially the  skeleton  construction  now 
generally  used  for  tall  buildings,  but 
William  LeBaron  Jenney  freely  gave 
every  idea  he  had  to  his  fellows,  and  to 
him  money  was  but  aminor  consideration. 

The  knowledge  of  all  the  fundamental 
principles  of  a  medical  education  is 
necessary  for  the  dentist.  It  does  not  so 
much  matter  what  the  title  is  that  dis- 
tinguishes the  profession — dentistry  or 
stomatology — the  name  is  not  material 
so  long  as  the  members  have  the  knowl- 
edge to  impart.  They  must  let  it  be 
known  that  operations  which  a  few  years 
since  were  deemed  totally  impracticidile 
can  be  and  axe  being  successfully  per^ 
formed;  that  disease  of  the  teeth  is  not 
always  a  mere  local  affection  of  the  teeth, 
but  may  and  very  generally  does  arise 
from  constitutional  causes;  that  their 
welfare  is  ultimately  connected  with  that 
of  the  general  system,  and  recognizing 
systemic  conditions  in  their  patients  de- 
manding the  care  and  service  of  a  phy- 
sician, they  should  advise  them  intelli- 
gently and  thereby  promote  not  only  their 
health,  but  also  a  sense  of  reciprocity  be- 
tween dentists  and  physicians.  We  have 
removed  our  field  and  separated  oui^ 
selves  from  those  whom  we  should  recog- 
nize as  co-workers.  So  young  a  profes- 
sion as  dentistry  may  well  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  older  profession  of  medi- 
cine. The  dental  profession  has  much 
to  gain  in  many  ways  by  a  close  alliance 
with  the  medical  profession.  The  posi- 
tion of  being  a  branch  of  the  puwerfol 
medical  profession  gives  it  aOTantagei 
many  and  great,  and  it  would  be  fmj 
to  cast  these  away.  The  days  when  the 
public  mainly  judged  the  merits  of  the 
dentist  by  the  celerity  and  freedom  from 
pain  with  which  be  robbed  his  patients  of 
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poBseasions  which  could  never  be  really 
replaced,  are  long  gone  by.  The  art  of 
the  dentist  is  now  pre-eminently  a  con- 
servative— a  preservative  one. 

Physicians  are  acknowledging  a  duty  to 
contribute  whatever  there  is  in  the  sci- 
ence and  art  of  medicine  for  the  general 
welfare,  and  this  in  a  way  apart  from  the 
customary  oflBce  and  consultation  prac- 
tice, as  witness  tiie  titles  of  some  oi  the 
papers  at  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, from  which  I  came  last  night,  and 
which  by  establishing  a  section  on  stom- 
atology thereby  recognized  dentistry  as 
a  specialty  of  medicine,  conferring  dig- 
nily  upon  our  calling  and  giving  its 
practitioners  standing  as  professional 
men:  ''Investigations  of  the  Continued 
Fevers  in  Southern  Georgia,"  "Race  Sui- 
cide," "Symposium  on  Pure  Milk,"  "Ed- 
ucation Propaganda  for  the  Prevention  of 
Tuberculosis,"  "Educational  Problems — 
Schools  that  have  Adopted  Systems  of 
Physical  Education  and  Thorough  Med- 
ical Inspections,"  "Some  Needs  of  In- 
stitutional Children,"  "Defective  School 
Children,"  "Necessity  of  a  Medical  Edu- 
cation of  Dentists  from  the  Standpoint 
of  the  Lay  Public,"  '^Results  of  Narrow 
Arches  Treated  Dnderstandingly  About 
the  Sixth  Year,"  etc.;  and  in  this  con- 
nection it  may  be  noted  that  Dr.  Bogue 
is  one  of  the  great  advocates  of  treat- 
ment for  irregularity  of  front  teeth  and  a 
generally  crowded  condition  as  soon  as 
the  permanent  first  molars  are  sufiBciently 
developed  to  hold  an  appliance,  while 
Dr.  I.  B.  Davenport  in  the  case  of  his 
son  began  treatment  by  using  plates  be- 
fore the  child  was  three  years  of  age. 
Dr.  W,  S.  Davenport  says,  'There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  in  the  near  fu- 
ture orthodontia  will  develop,  like  other 
branches  of  dentistry,  into  preventive 
rather  than  curative  methods.  It  is  our 
duty  as  a  profession  to  instruct  parents 
what  a  normal  condition  is,  and  to  bring 
their  children  to  us  as  soon  as  they  have 
teeth.  We  shall  then  be  able  to  see  if 
irregularities  are  forming  and  to  advise 
in  regard  to  abnormal  conditions  of  ad- 
jacent organs,  or  warn  against  bad  habits 
which  might  prove  detrimental." 

Where  the  dental  practitioner  waa  once 


paid  in  great  part  for  his  skill  in  restor- 
ing organs  which  had  suffered  wreck  by 
the  destructive  action  of  disease,  he  is 
now  in  increasing  measure  bringing  in 
wherever  possible  that  best  of  cures,  pre- 
vention. Such  physicians  as  have  the 
aptitude  are  lecturing  on  the  prevention 
of  disease,  hygienic  and  physiologic  laws, 
the  influence  of  heredity,  the  essential 
facts  concerning  tuberculosis,  and  similar 
topics  respecting  health.  Such  lectures 
are  being  given  by  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  your  Harvard  Medical  School, 
and  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine,  the  Chicago  Med- 
ical Society,  and  county  medical  societies, 
as  well  as  the  New  York  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  other  organizations.  During 
the  past  three  years,  F.  P.  Hyatt,  D.D.S., 
has  lectured  in  the  public  schools  of  New 
York,  imder  the  supervision  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  on  the  care  of  the  teeth, 
in  what  is  known  as  the  public  school 
course,  but  unfortunately  children  are 
not  admitted  to  his  lectures.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  booklet,  'The  Care  of  the 
Teeth,"  similar  in  title  to  the  classic  by 
a  member  of  your  society  (Dr.  Hopkins), 
whose  object,  as  expressed  in  the  intro- 
duction, is  "to  mark  out  a  simple  course 
of  prevention  that  may  be  useful  to  the 
dentist,  to  the  physician,  and  to  the  in- 
dividual." As  confirming  the  central 
thought  of  my  paper  I  quote  these  words 
of  Dr.  Hopkins: 

Obaerrations  made  during  an  active  prac- 
tice of  over  twenty  years  have  convinced  the 
writer  of  the  truth  of  two  propositions :  Ftrst, 
that  a  large  proportion  of  dental  operationa 
are  preventable;  and,  second,  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  world's  inhabitants  are  ig- 
norant of  how  to  prevent  them.  The  most 
useful  dentist  is  not  that  one  who  is  content 
to  repair  damage  and  restore  loes,  but  that 
one  who  labors  unceasingly  to  prevent  such 
disastrous  conditions  from  occurring.  As  far 
as  the  teeth  of  the  well-to-do  are  concerned 
the  idea  of  preventive  treatment  is  beginning 
to  be  understood,  but  the  question  of  what 
we  can  do  to  improve  the  teeth  of  the  poor 
calls  for  most  thoughtful  and  prayerful  con- 
sideration. 

The  New  York  Association  for  Im- 
proving the  Condition  of  the  Poor  has 
found  tiiat  the  lack  of  proper  dental  care 
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in  the  daye  of  their  youth  has  made  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  dependent  be- 
cause of  their  being  industnally  ineffi- 
cient as  a  result  of  poor  health  due  to 
pdorly  masticated  food.  A  tooth-brush 
campaign  amoiu;  school  children  is  in 
prospect.  The  Board  of  Health  believes, 
too,  that  no  child  should  be  allowed  to 
enter  school  until  his  teeth  have  been 
cared  for  by  competent  dentists  under  the 
supervision  of  the  board.  Ten  dental  ex- 
aminers would  be  assigned  to  the  schools 
just  aa  medical  ocaminers  are  now.  The 
association  has  asked  Bellevue  and  allied 
hospitals  to  open  a  free  dental  clinic 
for  school  children. 

That  these  contributions  of  Br.  Hop- 
kins and  Dr.  Hyatt  and  others  are  very 
valuf^ie  indeed,  no  one  can  question  who 
reflects  that  tb^  is  really  nothmg  in 
the  whole  range  of  human  possession  so 
precious  to  a  man  as  his  health.  ''Health 
is  first  wealth."  No  nation  can  rest  se- 
cure which  has  not  regard  for  the  sani- 
tary essentials  by  which  health  is  safe- 
guarded. One  of  the  most  salutary  ways 
by  which  our  profession  can  help  the 
communily  is  in  demonstrating  scientific 
principles.  Science  is  only  another  name 
for  .orderly  common  sense,  and  there  is 
probably  nothing  more  needed  by  the 
people  than  the  application  of  such  sci- 
ence. Of  all  deparhnents  of  science  con- 
nected with  meoicine,  hygiene,  including 
oral  hygiene,  may  be  most  profitably  stu- 
died by  non-professional  persons.  The 
espousal  of  the  principles  of  hygiene  may 
be  regarded  as  the  clearest  evidence  of 
the  social  and  intellectual  adTsncement 
of  any  community.  'The  refinement  of 
a  nation  ^  to  be  judged  by  the  care  be- 
stowed upon  the  teeth."  Is  it  right, 
therefore,  that  the  vast  research  respect- 
ing the  hygiene  of  the  mouth  and  con- 
trol of  dental  disease,  which  has  em- 
ployed practitioners  of  dentistry  for 
years,  should  go  for  nothing  in  educa- 
tion— that  this  wealth  of  knowledge 
should  be  passed  by  aa  if  it  had  no  ex- 
istence, and  the  young  people  of  the 
country  grow  up  as  ignorant  of  it  as  if 
they  had  lived  centuries  ago?  What  do 
we  live  for,  if  it  is  not  to  make  life  less 
difficult?— 


We  heimld  a.  day  that  is  oomliur; 
The  h<^  of  th<  race  is  the  chiu. 

A  large  amount  of  suffering  may  be 
avoided  through  proper  knowledge  con- 
scientiously applied.  It  is  recognized  by 
physicians  and  dentists  that  sound  teeth 
are  essential  to  the  health  of  the  human 
organism  in  general.  It  would  be  a  great 
saving  of  Young  America,  and  thereby 
of  all  America,  if  boards  of  health  ap- 
pointed dental  inspectors  to  visit  schocMS 
periodically  and  examine  children's  teeth, 
and  if  dental  infirmaries  were  organised 
for  the  benefit  of  poor  childnra  by  public- 
spirited  dentists  themselves,  as  in  Milton, 
Pa.,  where  the  teeth  of  the  school  chil- 
dren whose  parents  are  not  in  a  position 
to  pay  for  dental  services  are  taken  care 
of,  the  dentists  of  the  town  working  al- 
ternately and  requesting  no  compensir 
tion  for  the  one  day  a  month  given  to  the 
task ;  or  as  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  the 
city  buys  the  material  and  the  Dental 
Association  does  the  work  free  for  1500 
children  whose  parents  receive  aid  from 
the  city;  or  as  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  where 
the  D^tal  Society  has  a  dental  hospital 
and  conducts  a  free  clinic  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Public  Health  Association, 
and  in  one  year  examined  623  school 
children's  teeth.  It  is  now  using  the 
chart  which  I  had  prepared  for  the  Na- 
tional Dental  Association  in  1900.  Out- 
side of  the  emergency  corps  of  Harvard 
Universihr  Dentu  Deparhnent  and  the 
usual  infirmaries  of  the  dental  sdiodB 
I  have  no  knowledge  in  this  line  as  to 
Boston,  not  forgetting  that  a  bill  wu 
introduced  in  your  legislature  to  pro- 
vide for  the  better  care,  preservation,  and 
development  of  the  dentures  of  minor  in- 
mates of  the  public  institutions  of  the 
commonwealth  whi(di  had  the  support 
of  the  associated  charities,  reinforced  1^ 
the  argument  of  the  dentist  that  'Toor 
teeth  cause  indigestion,  irritability  of  the 
stomach  causes  a  craving  for  stimulants, 
and  stimulants  cause  qrime";  therefore, 
in  order  to  repress  crime,  have  dispen- 
saries for  dentel  treatment,  regolar  ex- 
amination of  the  teeth  of  pnUic  sdiodl 
pupils,  and  regulations  prescribing  the 
use  of  the  tooth-bmsh.  Both  at  New 
Orleans  and  Lotdsville  dental  services 
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have  been  tendered  tlirongh  the  achool 
superintendents — and  refused  at  Louis- 
ville because  the  school  trustees  thought 
the  privileges  would  be  abused  and  ^t 
the  treatment  would  'luep  business  away 
from  other  dentists."  Let  us  hope  this 
condition  will  not  always  continue. 

Treating  diseased  teeth  of  school  chil- 
dren at  public  expense  seems  entirely 
out  of  the  question  at  present ;  yet,  why 
should  it  be  less  reasonable  to  have  visit- 
ing dentists  than  visiting  music  teachers 
and  drawing  teachers  and  teachers  of 
physical  culture?  The  position  of  visit- 
ing dentist  in  our  public  schools  would 
not  be  a  sinecure.  There  would  be  work 
to  do  every  day.  The  state,  however, 
at  once  can  touch  the  subject  by  attend- 
ing to  the  question  of  prevention,  as 
Pennsylvania  did  in  1906  in  granting  an 
appropriation  of  $1,000,000  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health  for  its  fight  against 
the  "white  plague,"  when  it  was  repre- 
sented to  the  legislature  that  20,987  lives 
were  sacrificed  to  seven  preventable  dis- 
eases during  that  year.  If  bad  teeth 
could  be  prevented,  the  gain  to  the  state 
and  to  the  individual  would  be  of  enor- 
mous value,  as  it  is  wonderful  how  many 
diseases  can  be  traced  to  bad  teeth.  Dur^ 
ing  one  month  a  surgeon  removed  three 
lower  jaws  for  complications  resulting 
from  the  extraction  of  teeth,  saying,  "We 
do  not  see  the  final  results  of  each  other^s 
work,"  One  of  those  cases  was  for  actin- 
omycosis!, cancer  following 
a  fracture  of  a  fragment  of  bone  when  a 
tootii  was  removed;  another  waa  «itiie 
separation  of  the  periosteum  from  bur- 
rowing of  pus  after  fracture  of  a  small 
fragment  of  the  inferior  maxilla.  Pa- 
tients die  in  hospitals  of  septic  pneu- 
monia, and  those  who  trace  it  from  the 
original  history  find  many  a  case  that 
goes  on  to  desperate  conditions  from  the 
removal  of  a  tootii,  because  the  bacteria 
at  its  root  were  in  a  state  of  active  pro- 
liferation, or  violent  streptococcus  iiuec- 
tion  follows  the  extraction  of  a  tooth 
and  erysipelas  follows. 

The  most  important  argument  In  favor 
of  the  examination  of  the  mouth  and 
teeth  of  school  children  is  the  educational 
benefit  it  would  be  to  the  community.  Is 


it  not  the  duty  of  the  schools  to  arouse 
society  to  intelligent  thought  on  tiie  im- 
portance of  better  modes  of  life?  Is  it 
not  the  duty  of  the  schools  to  train  people 
to  live  better?  Is  not  this  the  tine  pur- 
pose of  the  schools?  The  logical  ^aoe 
to  begin  this  is  with  the  physical  life  of 
sode^,  the  one  phase  ot  Ufe  that  has 
been  most  ignored  by  our  educational 
methods.  One  result  of  the  more  intelli- 
gent interest  of  the  people  in  matters 
concerning  the  health  of  children  is  the 
introduction  of  expert  medical  inspection 
into  the  schools.  Thus  far  this  inspec- 
tion has  confined  itself  largely  to  i^e 
sanitary  condition  of  school  buildings 
and  the  general  health  of  the  pupils.  If 
there  has  been  any  specialization  it  has 
been  examination  into  the  conditions  of 
children's  ey^  and  ears  and  perhaps  also 
the  nose  and  throat.  One  important  fac- 
tor has  been  largely  disregarded,  and  that 
is  the  need  of  periodical  dental  inspec- 
tion. The  principal  reaam  for  this  over- 
sight is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  lack 
of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  average 
physician  in  the  health  of  the  teeth.  This 
field  has  been  left  entirely  to  the  dentist, 
and  the  latter  has  not,  at  least  in  tlu9 
United  States,  been  made  a  member  of 
the  medical  examiners  for  schools.  Den- 
tists find  serious  defidencies  tiiat  physi- 
cians overlook.  Of  9080  children  ex- 
amined by  the  medical  examiners  of  Bal- 
timore within  the  year,  only  136 — say 
li  per  cent. — were  found  with  defective 
teetii.  In  a  resolution  which  I  had 
adopted  by  the  Maryland  State  Dental 
Association,  the  atteation  of  the  health 
commissioner  was  called  to  this  statement, 
and  contrasted  with  that  of  Bichmond, 
where  but  65  out  of  1173  public  school 
children  had  no  defective  teeth  when  ex- 
amined by  dentists,  which  confirms  pub- 
lished statemmts  that  a  amtematic  ex- 
amination of  the  teeth  of  childrai  at 
home  and  abroad  reveals  the  fact  that 
from  92  to  95  per  cent  have  defective 
teeth.  In  Strasburg,  Germany,  out  of 
2103  children  between  six  and  eight  years 
of  age  examined,  160  had  sound  teeQi, 
say  a^out  7  per  cent. 

That  parents  are  primarily  responsi- 
ble for  the  health  of  the  child  ia  gener^ 
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ally  acknowledged,  but  hitherto  they  have 
been  made  to  feel  this  respongibility  only 
in  relation  to  contagious  diseases.  The 
need  of  the  care  of  the  child's  health, 
directly  for  the  child's  sake  and  indi- 
rectly for  the  sake  of  society,  is  now  be- 
ing insisted  upon  by  those  inaugurating 
school  inspection.  The  recommendations 
of  medical  inspectors  are  often  disre- 
garded by  parents,  not  always  because 
they  are  ignorant  of  the  significance  of 
the  defects  and  diseases  to  which  their 
attention  has  been  called.  As  an  editor 
says,  'There  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  at- 
tention in  tiie  care  of  children's  teeth, 
even  in  intelligent  families,  that  can 
hfurdly  be  reconciled  with  efforts  made  to 
do  for  them  other  things  of  less  impor- 
tance. We  cannot  help  concluding  that 
parents  are  not  purposely  negligent,  but 
have  not  reached  that  high  plane  of  cir- 
ilization  which  goes  with  the  tooth- 
brush." It  is  evident  that  this  phase  of 
school  inspection  can  have  but  indifferent 
success  unless  the  parents  are  interested 
and  instructed  in  the  nature  and  object 
of  school  inspection.  In  an  address  be- 
fore a  parents-and-teachers'  club  in  Bal- 
timore, Dr.  J.  Williams  Lord  said: 

Mothers,  for  your  chiM's  sake,  for  your 
own  sake,  for  the  Bake  of  the  painstaking, 
patient,  perserering  teachers  of  your  chil- 
dren, add  your  influence,  your  approval,  ytnir 
co<operation  by  Usteming  to  what  the  nurses 
have  to  say  and  by  doing  what  the  school 
physicians  suggest. 

Dr.  Cronin,  who  has  charge  of  seventy- 
five  other  physicians  making  an  examina- 
tion of  the  school  children  of  New  York 
city,  where  it  is  claimed  that  about  50 
per  cent,  of  the  preventable  diseases  were 
spared  the  children  because  of  the  ex- 
aminations made,  told  Dr.  Bogue,  who 
repeated  it  at  Atlantic  City  on  Tuesday, 
that  he  had  sent  out  40,000  cards  to  the 
parents  of  the  children,  notifying  them 
that  their  children  were  afflicted  with 
diseases  of  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  tonsils, 
or  the  teeth,  and  suggesting  that  these 
children  be  referred  to  their  family  den- 
tist or  physician,  and  had  received  12,000 
replies. 

The  value  of  parents'  associations  in 
many  respects  is  illustrated  by  the  par- 


ent-teacher associations  in  this  city  and 
elsewhere.  Their  aim,  as  you  know,  is 
to  bring  the  home  and  the  school  to- 
gether; to  instruct  the  parents  concern- 
ing the  care  of  their  children.  The  sec- 
ond object  has  been  carried  out  by  lec- 
tures on  the  physical  development  of  the 
child.  These  lectures  have  proved  as 
efiScient  agency  for  giving  medical  in- 
struction to  parents.  They  have  helped 
the  medical  inspector  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties  by  making  inspection  a  live 
issue  in  the  community.  In  addition  to 
these  lectures  demonstrations  have  been 
given,  showing  how  to  care  for  sick  diil- 
dren.  No  doubt  local  conditions  in  some 
communities  require  modificaticms  of  the 
plan  adopted  in  Boston,  but  the  general 
idea  of  interesting  parents  in  the  health 
of  their  children  at  school  and  at  home 
is  worthy  of  adoption  along  dental  lines. 
The  practical  experience  of  Dr.  L.  Ashley 
Faught,  a  member  of  the  National  Den- 
tal Association  committee  on  oral  hy- 
giene in  public  schools  and  institutions, 
when  I  was  chairman,  may  be  suggestive 
in  opening  communication  with  the 
public.  The  Board  of  Education  of 
Philadelphia  approved  the  plan  to  give 
two  or  three  short  talks  to  parents, 
teachers,  and  pupils  over  ten  years  of 
age,  provided  there  were  no  interference 
with  regular  work  and  no  cost  to  the 
cit\'.  Widely  separated  sections  of  the 
city  were  selected,  and  Dr.  Faught  gave 
the  talks.  Thousands  of  posters  wen 
distributed.  In  writing  to  me  of  the 
matter,  Br.  Faught  said: 

The  lectures  are  over,  and  I  have  learned 
much.  First,  that  whoever  undertakes  this 
kind  of  work  has  to  be  a  very  versatile 
speaker.  He  has  to  suit  himself  to  the  andi- 
ence.  No  cut-and-dried  address  will  do.  No 
reading  from  notes  or  papers.  Heart-to-heart 
talks  are  the  only  thing.  ...  I  think 
the  lectures  were  a  success  and  did  some  good 
at  least  as  an  entering  wedge.  The  request 
was  made  to  come  again.  .  .  .  My  opin- 
ion of  it  all  is  that  it  is  up-hill  work,  and 
that  tfae  public,  both  large  and  small,  are 
at  present  not  much  interested  in  the  teeth 
or  their  care — at  least  in  Philadelphia. 

You  will  note  Dr.  Faugbf  8  concluding 
remark,  **My  opinion  is  that  the  public, 
()oth  large  and  small,  are  at  present  not 
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much  interested  in  the  teeth  or  their 
care — at  least  in  Philadelphia."  What  is 
the  attitude  in  Boston,  may  I  ask?  I 
know  that  you  are  to  have  an  innovation 
in  your  educational  system  in  September 
by  addii^  to  your  eighiy  medical  inspec- 
tors of  echooikf  at  $200  each,  a  corps  of 
trained  nurses,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
safeguard  the  children,  serving  at  the 
vacation  schools  as  well  as  through  the 
regular  school  period,  for  which  the 
twenty-one  women  nurses  will  be  paid 
$840  each,  and  the  superriaor  $1116; 
but  are  tiiese  medical  inspectors  and 
nurses  qualified  to  report  respecting  the 
teeth? 

We  learn  that  among  children  and 
younger  teachers  toothache  and  neuralgia 
are  fruitful  sources  of  absence  from 
school,  the  teeth  being  neglected  unless 
the  pain  becomes  unbearable.  It  is  also 
a  fact  that  children  rarely  use  tooth- 
brushes. Dr.  C.  Q.  Francis  says,  "Some 
mouths,  so  far  as  the  invasion  of  the 
tooth-brush  is  concerned,  are  unexplored 
caverns  of  a  miniature  type ;  and  others, 
which  receive  but  an  occasional  visit 
from  this  intrusive  explorer,  are  not  in 
a  much  better  condition  for  the  little 
care  bestowed  upon  them."  A  medical  in- 
spector says,  "Out  of  seventy-one  pupil- 
teachers  examined  in  a  year,  only  twenty- 
five  had  clean  and  well-cared-for  teeth. 
The  care  of  the  teeth  is  of  national  im- 
portance, and  a  teacher  who  neglects 
his  or  her  teeth  is  not  likely  to  teach 
childrra  that  it  is  of  more  importance 
to  attend  school  with  clean  teeth  than 
with  clean  hands  and  faces.  It  requires 
to  be  widely  taught  that  the  decay  of 
teeth  is  due  to  the  growth  of  septic 
organisms,  and  much  could  be  done  if 
only  one-quarter  of  an  hour  a  month 
were  spent  by  teachers  in  the  instruction 
of  children  in  the  proper  value  and  use 
of  the  tooth-brush.  Another  examiner 
among  one  thousand  children  found  only 
two  who  used  a  tooth-brush.  Another 
says,  "A  few  older  children  take  credit 
for  using  a  tooth-brush  on  Sundays," 
and  out  of  six  thousand  children  he 
found  only  two  who  had  taken  advantage 
of  tiie  conservative  treatment  offered  by 
dental  infirmaries.    Still  another  found 


caries  so  general  that  he  contented  him- 
self with  noting  only  scholars  with  more 
than  four  carious  teeth. 

All  these  examinations  were  roughly 
made,  merely  with  a  view  of  getting  a 
geneial  idea  of  the  state  of  the  childr^'s 
teeth.  A  much  more  satisfactory  record 
is  that  in  which  the  examiners  carefully 
inspected  every  tooth  of  two  hundred  and 
forty-five  children,  using  a  dental  mirror 
and  probe,  and  found  t^bat  each  of  these 
children  bad  on  an  average  3.9  carious 
deciduous,  and  2.8  carious  permanent 
teeth ;  9.3  per  cent,  had  alveolar  abscises 
or  fistula  discharging  pus;  16.3  per  cent, 
chronic  pharyngitis;  2.9  per  cent,  showed 
chronic  enlargement  of  the  tonsils;  61.2 
per  cent,  had  enlarged  submaxillary 
glands,  and  anemia  was  noted  in  37  per 
cent.  Beyond  a  few  instances  where 
teeth  had  been  extracted  or  broken  there 
was  no  evidence  of  dental  treatment,  and 
the  tooth-brush  was  practically  never 
used.  Only  three  of  the  above-mentioned 
children  possessed  tooth-brushes,  or 
showed  signs  of  having  used  them  regu- 
larly, and  these  were  practically  free 
from  caries.  It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, to  learn  that  bacteriolo^cal  de- 
posits, tartar,  remains  of  food,  and  every 
degree  of  "malodorousness,"  as  Carlyle 
would  say,  were  evident. 

The  distaste  exhibited  toward  the  use 
of  the  daily  press  by  practitioners  has 
led  to  a  somewhat  anomalous  condition. 
The  physidan  or  dentist,  who  should  be 
a  leader  and  teacher  in  matters  relating 
to  the  physical  welfare  of  the  public,  has, 
because  of  this  sensitiveness  with  regard 
to  the  use  of  the  press,  hidden  his  Ught 
under  a  bushel,  and  left  the  public  to 
grope  in  the  dark;  small  won^,  &en, 
that  the  peojple  follow  advertising  quacks. 
That  following  of  false  prophets  which 
so  excites  our  scorn  is  in  a  measure  our 
own  sin,  for  we  have  kept  our  knowledge, 
and  not  used  that  great  educator,  the 
public  press,  which  is  available  to  us,  to 
impart  it.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  physician 
and  the  dentist  to  take  the  initiative  in 
instructing  the  public.  "Dentists  today,'* 
says  Dr.  N.  S.  Hoff,  **lmow  what  ought 
to  be  done^  and  it  is  their  dul^  to  force 
upon  the  public  the  knowle^  which 
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tiiey  possess,  and  which  makes  for  the 
public  good";  and  Dr.  Hoeffer  says, 
"'Some  Thoughts  on  the  Prevention 
of  Caries'  should  be  read  before  mothers' 
clubs  instead  of  dental  societies,  and  it 
should  be  published  where  the  greatest 
number  of  the  lait^  could  read  it.  Such 
articles  should  be  printed  in  the  daily 
papers,  and  there  would  be  less  need  of 
so-called  beauty  hints  as  to  the  care  of 
pimples  and  facial  blemishes." 

Last  June,  after  I  had  read  a  paper 
on  "Oral  Hygiene  in  Public  Schools  and 
Institutions"  in  the  George  Washington 
University,  I  did  not  hesitate,  except  for 
want  of  time,  on  being  asked  by  the  edi- 
tor to  write  a  two-column  article  for  one 
of  the  leading  local  papers,  taking  the 
precaution  to  have  printed  in  the  intro- 
duction, comply  with  the  request  of 
the  Washington  Post  to  treat  the  theme 
in  a  popnlar  way,  free  from  technical 
language."  It  appeared  in  the  Sunday 
edition  under  the  caption,  "Dentistry  in 
8chool~-DT.  Bichard  Grady  Tells  of 
Benefit  to  Children— To  Prevent  Decay 
of  Teeth" ;  and  the  Baltimore  Sun,  on  a 
previous  occasion  (1900),  gave  two  col- 
umns to  a  summary  of  a  paper  read  at 
the  American  Medical  Association  on 
"Co-operation  of  the  Public  School  in 
Teaching  *Good  Teeth:  Good  Health,'" 
under  wese  heads :  "A  Tooth-brush 
Drill — Dr.  Grady  says  it  is  as  necessary 
as  gymnastic  exercises";  "Good  Teeth: 
Good  Health — Suggestions  for  a  syste- 
matic examination  by  competent  dentists 
of  the  months  of  school  children." 

There  are  objections  that  may  be 
raised  to  thin  method  of  enlightening  the 
public,  buc  they  can  be,  and  in  some 
cases  have  been,  met  by  the  appointment 
«f  press  committees  in  medical  and  den- 
tal oiganizations.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
many  principles  of  practical  medicine 
and  dentisixy  are  now  simplified  down 
to  the  average  layman's  understanding, 
and  failure  to  impart  these  is  to  default 
on  the  lawful  contribution  to  the  general 
good.  Particularly  is  this  true:  Along 
the  line  of  hy^ene  future  progress  de- 
pends largely  in  propagating  Imowledge 
among  the  people.  Chief  chemist  Witey 
of  the  IT.  S.  Department  of  Agiicultoxe, 


in  an  address  delivered  last  week,  said, 
'The  present  generation,  is  going  to  live 
much  longer  than  the  one  which  came 
before,  bemuse  it  knows  more  about  the 
laws  of  diet,  hygiene,  and  surgery." 

In  the  past  the  physician  devoted  him* 
self  lately  to  the  treatment  of  diseases 
already  incurred,  just  as  the  dentist  has 
occupied  his  time  in  treating  decayed 
or  dead  teeth  and  restoring  lost  ones,  not 
always  associating  systemic  diseases  with 
their  effects  upon  the  teeth,  or  appreciat- 
ing systemic  lesions  due  to  over-treat- 
ment of  pathologic  conditions  of  tbe 
teeth.  'Dentists  uve  inside  a  tooth,"  in 
the  words  of  Governor  Hastings  of  Penn- 
sylvania ;  or  "The  dental  profession  seems 
most  interested  in  repairing  brolon- 
down  structures  and  too  littlie  in  pre- 
venting such  conditions,"  in  the  words 
of  a  distinguished  educator  quoted 
your  Dr.  Potter.  "Somehow,  their  visioD 
has  been  limited  by  the  narrow  honxon 
of  their  special  occupation,"  says  Dr.  A. 
E.  Baldwin,  "and  they  have  possessed 
little  of  that  large-minded  liberaHtv 
which  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  generous 
education."  "The  very  title,  *Doctor  of 
Dental  Surgery,' "  says  Dr.  E.  S.  Talbot, 
if  I  quote  correctly,  "has  so  closely  snd 
exclusively  limited  the  profeMion,  ss  it 
is  called,  that  the  dentiat  is  known  to 
the  laity  as  doctor  of  the  teeth — a  man 
with  forceps  who  can  yank  out  a  tooth  for 
a  quarter. 

But  when  all  this  is  said  by  Goremor 
Hastings  and  others,  it  must  be  rect^- 
nized  that  the  graduate  in  dentistry  i^ 
a  "truned  man,"  evoi  though  he  is  sn 
educated  man  with  reservations,  and  no 
one  thinks  of  calling  him  a  "cultnred 
man."  There  are  dentists,  and  we  knov 
there  are  many,  who  do  acquire  culture, 
even  though  it  be  in  spite  of  their  specific 
education;  and  there  are  those  who  be- 
lieve with  Dr.  Black,  The  day  is  smely 
coming  when  we  will  be  engaged  in  prac- 
ticing preventive  rather  than  r^wratiTe 
dentistry,  when  we  will  so  understand 
the  etiology  and  patholi^  of  denttl  ct- 
ries  tiiat  we  will  be  able  to  combat  its 
effects  by  systemic  medication."  Tbue 
is  no  doubt  that  much  good  would  resolt 
if  we  should,  mndi  man  than  hu  hen- 
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tofore  been  the  case,  educate  our  patienls 
that  the  A,  B,  C  of  tooth-preservation  is 
cleaning  the  teeth. 

Dr.  Quilford  says,  "I  think  tiie  ctentist 
in  the  future  will  rel;  upon  prophylaxis 
more  than  in  the  past.  My  own  experi- 
ence and  recommendation  is  to  brush  the 
teeth  after  breakfast,  after  dinner,  and 
after  supper  faithfully  with  an  alkaline 
substance;  it  don't  matter  what.  There 
is  not  one-half  or  one-third  of  the  caries 
in  a  mouth  thus  treated  that  yon  would 
ordinarily  find." 

Dr.  Truman  says,  "I  am  of  the 
opinion,  and  lunre  been  all  along,  that 
prophylaxis  is  to  be  the  main  object  in 
the  future  of  dentistry.  It  won't  put 
money  in  our  pockets,  bat  will  put  health 
and  comfort  in  the  mouths  of  oar  pa- 
tients." 

In  the  future,  then,  members  of  the 
medical  and  dental  professions  should 
concern  themselves  with  the  pievention 
of  disease.  They  must  see  to  it  that  in- 
telligent, practical  application  is  made 
of  knowledge  for  the  protection  of  health. 
It  is  not  enough,  I  may  mention  for 
illustration,  that  the  work  of  Beed  and 
bis  colleagues  proved  how  yellow  fever 
ia  communicated,  or  that  Miller  and 
Black  made  discoveries  which  changed 
the  whole  aspect  of  tooth-decay;  physi- 
cians must  teach  the  people  of  the  South 
how  they  may  protect  themselves  against 
yellow  fever,  and  dentists  must  teach 
what  can  be  done  to  stop  the  ravages  of 
decay  in  the  teeth.  We  want  to  place 
particular  emphasis  on  the  function  of 
the  medical  and  dental  professions  in 
teaching  the  people  in  general  how  dis- 
eases are  caused  and  how  prevented.  This 
function  must  be  extended.  Lectures  and 
demonstrations  are  needed.  Selected 
physicians  and  dentists  should  become 
popular  teachers  as  well  as  private  prac- 
titioners.  In  this  work  should  be  en- 
rolled the  intelligent  and  unselfish  prac- 
titioners of  the  whole  country.  How 
wide,  then,  is  the  field  of  thought  and 
of  action  of  the  up-to-date  physician  or 
dentist!  His  mission  is  alike  to  keep 
out  disease  and  to  eliminate  its  cause, 
and  to  spread  among  the  people  the 
knowkdge  so  necessary  for  tiieir  welfare. 


'*That  organization  which  should  em- 
body  the  very  acme  of  dental  scientific 
thought,  the  National  Dental  Associa- 
ton,"  it  is  charged  by  its  Committee  on 
Oral  Hygiene,  in  its  report  read  at  the 
last  session  by  Dr.  Corley,  chairman, 
"spends  at  least  nine-tenths  of  its  time 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  cure  instead 
of  the  prevmUon  of  disease,"  and  adds, 
"When  we  remember  that  the  object  of 
the  association  is  to  evolve  the  highest 
order  of  service,  we  are  amazed  and  cha- 
grined. A  conservative  estimate  would 
place  the  number  of  dentists  who  give 
any  instruction  in  oral  sanitation,  or  who 
require  the  patients  to  observe  a  prophy- 
lactic regime,  at  less  than  ten  per  cent. 
The  average  dental  practitioner  does  not 
know  what  a  clean  mouth  looks  like.  It 
is  not  uncommon  to  have  a  patient  say 
that  his  dentist  told  him  that  the  stains 
on  hifl  teeth  were  a  protection,  and  should 
not  be  removed.  It  is  still  more  common 
to  hear  him  say  that  he  has  been  warned 
against  the  too  frequent  use  of  abrasive 
powders,  for  fear  of  wearing  the  enamel 
off  of  the  teeth;  many  laymen  give  the 
same  reason  as  tiieir  excuse  for  not  using 
the  tooth-brush." 

These  are  some  of  the  most  pregnant 
counts  ever  framed  against  "the  average 
practitioner"  or  the  National  Dental  As- 
sociation, whose  code  of  ethics  requires 
us  "to  educate  the  public  mind,"  but 
the  names  of  the  committee  are  sufficient 
guarantee  of  the  value  of  their  testimony, 
and,  speaking  officially,  they  must  of 
course  be  regarded  as  unimpeachable  in 
their  detail  of  facts.  In  strikmg  contrast 
to  this  indictment  in  1906,  1  quote  from 
a  statement  concerning  the  American 
Society  of  Dental  Surgeons  publisbed 
six^-seven  years  ago:  "Among  the  pri- 
mary objects  kept  steadily  in  view  by  the 
projector  and  his  professional  coadjutors 
may  be  alleged — first,  the  public  good." 

I  feel  relieved  from  the  necessity  of 
citing  at  length  to  this  audience,  com- 
posed of  the  highly  intelligent  in  the 
profe»ion,  what  knowledge  should  he  im- 
parted, and  will  in  conclusion  quote  some 
passages  to  show  that  the  writera,  in  my 
opinion,  have  spent  time  in  elaborating 
things  not  generally  accepted  by  the  pro- 
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feasion,  and  furthermore  that  they  have 
no  particular  knowledge  or  qualifications 
justifying  them  to  inatnict  the  public  in 
the  care  of  the  mouth  and  teeth.  The 
following  vague  and  inaccurate  state- 
ments are  copied  from  text-books  used 
in  schools,  and  what  the  school  text- 
books teach  the  millions  of  children  in 
hygiene  during  the  period  when  habits 
and  practices  are  formed,  in  great  meas- 
ure determines  their  future.  As  an  il- 
lustration, one  book  edited  by  a  person 
with  the  affix  of  A.M.  and  M.D.  to  bis 
name  gives  the  following : 

The  teeth  are  bony  pegs  set  into  the  jaw- 
bones. Those  in  the  front  part  of  each  jaw 
are  sharp,  so  as  to  bite  lumps  of  food.  Those 
in  the  back  part  of  the  mouth  are  flat,  so  aa 
to  grind  the  food  to  pieces.  Between  the 
ages  of  six  and  thirteen  the  child  loses  its 
first  set  of  teeth  and  gets  a  whole  new  set 
and  eight  additional  ones.  Through  the  cen- 
ter of  the  tooth  there  runs  a  small  tube  which 
contains  a  nerve  and  a  blood-tube.  The  out- 
side, the  part  above  the  jaw,  is  covered  with 
a  veiy  hard  substance  oalled  the  enamel, 
which  protects  the  other  parts  from  decay 
and  injury.  Biting  hard  things,  such  as  nuts 
and  wood,  often  break*  the  enamel  and  causes 
the  teeth  to  decay.  When  the  decay  reaches 
the  nerve,  the  tooth  aches  and  becomes  very 
tender. 

Another  physiology,  which  has  been 
translated  into  five  different  languages, 
with  several  hundred  thousand  copies 

published,  teaches  this : 

The  teeth  should  be  examined,  so  that  if  tiie 
enamel  is  removed  and  decay  commences  they 
may  be  filled  with  gold  foil.  All  amalgams, 
pastes,  and  other  cheap,  patent  articles  should 
be  rejected,  both  for  the  sake  of  the  teeth 
and  the  general  health. 

The  author  of  this  physiology  must 
have  heard  of  mercurial  poisoning  from 
amalgam  filling! 

And  still  another,  a  primer  intended 
for  instruction  of  children  in  the  school- 
room, by  "one  of  the  most  skilful  den- 
tists of  the  coimtry,  enlivened  by  bright 
illustrations  which  children  will  enjoy," 
has  as  its  frontispiece  fanciful  toothache 
imps  at  work — long,  thin,  pointed  fingers, 
each  of  them  an  instrument  of  torture, 
the  thumb  and  forefinger  being  pincers 
and  wrench,  the  middle  finger  ending  in 


a  pointed  awl,  the  ring  finger  being  an 
auger,  and  the  little  finger  a  squirt  witli 
gnafs  poison.  It  teaches  that  *^ilk 
is  a  good  food,  but  it  is  better  for  the 
teeth  after  it  has  been  boiled  than  when 
left  uncooked;"  that  "Our  teeth  will  let 
US  have  all  the  eggs  we  want,  but  thev 
like  them  best  soft-boiled;"  that  ''W'e 
may  have  all  the  fish  we  want,  say  oar 
teeth,  if  we  only  eat  what  is  fresh  and 
sweet;"  that  "The  pretty,  red  color  of 
the  cheeks  and  lips  of  the  Irish  are  due 
to  their  habit  of  eating  potatoes;*'  that 
"Tartar  affects  sdiva  and  makes  food 
hard  to  digest;"  that  birds  eat  gravel 
and  sand  "to  make  their  food  dig^t:" 
and  answers  the  question,  ''Why  does  a 
dog  keep  gnawing  his  bone  after  the 
meat  is  gone  ?"  by  saying,  "He  does  it  to 
keep  his  teeth  clean  and  strong." 

Disciunon. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Meriam,  Salem.  In  order 
to  put  it  in  better  form,  I  will,  with  your 
permission,  read  what  I  tried  to  quote 
last  evening.  This  is  from  Phillips 
Brooks  on  the  ''Higher  Battles  of  Life" : 
"Would  you  see  loyalty,  implicit  obedi- 
ence, and  the  complete  acceptance  of  a 
law  which  is  supreme?  Where  will  you 
find  them  so  absolute  as  in  the  eager 
intensity  with  which  the  scientist  watches 
the  face  of  Nature  to  catch  the  slightest 
intimation  of  her  will?  Would  you  see 
magnanimity?  Where  ia  it  so  entire  as 
in  the  heart  of  the  true  merchant,  who 
feels  the  common  wedth  surronnding 
his  personal  fortunes  and  furnishing  at 
once  the  sufficient  means  and  the  worthy 
purpose  of  his  becoming  rich?  Would 
you  see  self -surrender  ?  Its  noblest  speci- 
mens have  not  been  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, where  the  dying  soldier  has  handed 
the  cup  of  water  to  his  dying  foe.  They 
have  been  in  the  lanes  and  alleys  of  great 
cities,  where  quiet  and  determined  men 
and  women  have  bowed  before  the  facts 
of  human  brotherhood  and  human  need, 
and  given  the  full  cups  of  their  entire 
lives  to  the  parched  lips  of  their  poor 
brethren.  We  learned  during  the  great 
war  that  the  heroism  of  the  president 
might  be  every  whit  aa  great  as  the 
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heroism  of  the  general.  The  enthusiasm 
of  the  truth-seeker  may  be  as  glowing 
and  unselfish  as  the  enthusiasm  which 
scales  the  height  and  captures  the  citadel 
with  the  resistless  sword. 

"There  is  nothing  good  or  glorious 
which  war  has  brought  forth  in  human 
nature  which  peace  may  not  produce 
more  richly  and  more  permanently.  When 
we  cease  to  think  of  peace  as  the  negar 
tive  of  war,  and  think  of  war  as  the  nega- 
tive of  peace^  making  war  and  not  peace 
the  exception  and  interruption  of  human 
life,  making  peace  and  not  war  the  type 
and  glory  of  existence,  then  shall  shine 
forth  the  higher  soldiership  of  the  higher 
battles.  Then  the  first  military  spirit 
and  its  works  shall  seem  to  be  but  crude 
struggles  after>  and  rehearsals  for,  that 
higher  fight — the  fight  after  the  e^mal 
facts  and  their  oDedience,  the  fight 
against  the  perpetually  infrusive  lie — 
which  is  the  richer  glory  of  the  riper 
man.  The  facts  of  government,  the  facts 
of  commerce,  the  facts  of  society,  the 
facts  of  history,  the  facts  of  man,  the 
facts  of  God — in  these,  in  the  perception 
of  their  glory,  in  the  obedience  to  their 
compulsion,  shall  be  the  possibility  and 
promise  of  the  soldier  statesman,  the 
soldier  scientist,  the  soldier  philanthro- 
pist, the  soldier  priest,  the  soldier  man." 
And  shall  I  not  also  say,  the  soldier 
dentist?  The  "sword  is  beaten  into  the 
plowdare,  the  spear  into  the  pruning- 
hook."  "The  war-drum  throbs  no  longer 
and  the  battle-flags  are  furled."  '*But  it 
is  not  that  the  power  of  fight  has  per- 
ished ;  it  is  that  the  battle  has  gone  up  on 
to  higher  ground  and  into  higher  light. 
The  battle  is  above  the  clouds." 

I  have  nothing  to  add  to  this,  Mr. 
President,  except  to  mention  a  little  in- 
cident in  connection  with  dentistry  that 
is  recorded  by  one  of  our  historians,  who 
gives  an  account  of  the  visit  of  one  of 
our  Puritan  fathers  to  the  Indian  chief 
Massassoit,  whom  he  found  suffering  and 
almost  starving  in  his  wigwam.  Where- 
upon he  cleaned  the  mouth  of  the  Indian 
and  administered  to  his  comfort  in  other 
ways  which  so  relieved  Massassoit  that 
he  revealed  to  the  colony  a  plot  for  their 
extermination;  so  that  one  of  the  colonies 
[VOL.  xizx.— BS] 


of  New  England  was  preserved  from  ex- 
termination by  the  cleaning  out  of  Hie 
mouth  of  an  Indian  chief  by  one  of  our 
good  Puritan  fathers. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Ebllbt,  Portland,  Me.  Den- 
tal charity  work  is  a  subject  in  which  1 
am  very  much  interested.  Many  years 
ago — in  1896 — I  was  the  originator  of 
a  dental  infirmary  for  the  poor  in  the 
city  of  Portland,  which  was  one  of  the 
very  first  infirmaries  we  have  had  worthy 
of  the  name.  It  was  established  along 
the  lines  that  are  now  being  followed  by 
the  medical  profession  in  their  hospitals. 
That  is,  men  of  recognized  ability  were 
attached  to  the  institution,  and  operated 
on  the  poor.  The  clinics  at  our  dental 
schools  can  hardly,  by  that  standard,  be 
termed  charitable  clinics.  My  study  of 
dental  charity  work  carried  me  of  coni% 
to  other  charity  institutions,  and  led  me 
to  make  a  careful  study  of  sociology,  and 
I  wish  to  sound  a  note  of  warning  to  this 
society  and  to  the  dental  profession  as 
a  whole.  You  must  consider  the  subject 
very  carefully  before  you  engage  in  char- 
ity work.  It  seems,  too,  that  one  of  the 
things  that  is  tending  to  disrupt  the 
medical  profession  is  the  prevalence  of 
hospitals.  Hospitals  to  a  large  extent 
being  incorporated  bodies,  gather  to- 
gether large  numbers  of  men  and  tend  to 
crush  out  the  individual.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  work  that  is  being  done  at  the 
medical  hmpitals  is  along  lines  whereby 
unworthy  patients  can  obtain  medical 
operations  at  a  very  nominal  fee,  if  not 
gratis.  Men  who  are  well  able  to  pay  the 
proper  fee,  one  that  will  allow  a  medical 
man  to  live  as  professional  men  should 
lire,  are  received  as  free  patients.  If  the 
dental  profession  should  work  along  these 
lines,  I  fear  that  the  same  thing  wul  hap- 
pen to  us.  This  is  of  course  caused  by 
the  fact  that  so  many  people  take  advan- 
tage of  charity  who  are  not  worthy  ob- 
jects of  it,  and  I  would  especially  criti- 
cize in  these  instiitutions  the  fact  that  so 
much  money  is  spent  for  operative  meas- 
ures, and  so  littie  for  the  investigation 
of  cases,  to  determine  if  they  are  worthy 
objects  of  charity. 

Charity  work  should  consist  in  teach- 
ing the  poor  to  help  themselves,  and  that 
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is  what  it  must  be.  I  have  been  very 
much  interested  in  reading  in  the  Bntish 
Dental  Journal  of  how  much  work  is 
being  done  in  England  for  the  establish- 
ment of  dental  hospitals.  Now,  gentle- 
men, attack  the  problem  by  ednoating 
the  poor  to  appreciate  the  value  of  Bonnd 
dental  organs.  When  we  can  send  dentists 
ioto  the  public  schools  to  teach  the  care 
of  the  month  and  teeth  we  will  be  doing 
a  noble  work.  Bat  when  it  cornea  to 
treating  infimary  cases,  be  very  careful ; 
go  very  slowly,  and  firat  ascertain  that 
each  applicant  is  worthy  of  the  charity 
he  asks  for. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Flanagan,  Springfield.  In 
the  first  place  I  want  to  thank  Dr.  Grady 
personally,  because  many  men  I  know, 
perhaps,  would  not  thank  him  for  his 
effort  here  today.  The  woric  he  has  been 
doing  is  a  noble  one.  It  k  a  hard  work 
that  in  the  broad  sense  has  never  been 
appreciated,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  there 
are  any  men  in  the  profession  immedi- 
ately connected  with  the  work  at  Wash- 
ington and  its  environments  who  could 
reuly  accomplish  the  amount  of  work  he 
has  done  for  years.  I  am  afraid  that 
in  New  England  we  have  not  properly 
appreciated  this  work. 

Dr.  Orady  made  the  statement  that  we 
should  have  all  the  knowledge  that  medi- 
cine can  give  to  dentistry,  but  it  is  de- 
lightful to  find  that  he  himeelf  is  satis- 
fied to  have  only  the  degree  of  D.D.S., 
which  Dr.  Flagg  jocosely  called  the  De- 
gree of  Doubtful  Skill.  He  has  borrowed 
of  all  the  knowledge  that  the  world  af- 
fords to  advance  his  standing  and  the 
standing  of  dentistry,  and  still  at  the 
same  time  he  is  satisfied  with  that  de- 
gree, knowing  that  after  all  it  is  not 
the  degree  that  counts,  but  the  manhood 
and  education  that  go  with  it.  Dr. 
Grady  well  knows — and  anyone  is  likely 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  he  is  a  student 
— that  the  fact  of  having  the  degree 
of  D.D.S.  does  not  deny  anyone  the 
privilege  of  going  into  medicine  and  other 
arts  and  sciences  and  adding  his  knowl- 
edge and  adiievements  to  those  of  den- 
tistry, yet  wittiout  having  their  special 
degrees. 

the  question  arises  as  to  what  is  den- 


tistry ?  I  wonder  how  many  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Massachusetts  have  ever  thought 
of  what  the  definition  of  a  dentist  is. 
We  have*  published  in  Springfield  Web- 
ster's Dictionary,  which  is  pr^Mbly  cred- 
ited with  being  the  authority  of  the  vast 
majority  of  people  in  the  United  SUtes. 
Now,  how  many  of  you  have  ever  looked 
up  in  it  the  definition  of  the  word  den- 
tist ?  The  governor  Dr.  Grady  spoke  of 
has  well  said  that  the  dentist  lives  in  a 
tooth,  and  if  you  don't  believe  it,  go 
home  and  get  your  Webster,  and  see  what 
it  says.  It  says,  "The  dentist  is  one  who 
cleans,  extracts,  and  repairs  the  natural 
teeth,  and  supplies  artificial  ones."  In 
this  enlightened  age,  if  one  wants  to 
know  what  a  word  means,  he  goes  to  the 
dictionary  and  relies  on  it  as  his  author- 
ity. The  autliority  of  the  vast  majority 
of  people  in  this  country  is  Webster's 
Dictionary,  and  when  you  consult  it  and 
find  that  the  dentist  is  nothing  but  i 
mechanic,  is  it  any  wonder  that  he  is  to- 
day looked  on  as  a  man  of  partial  cul- 
ture— simply  a  being  who  works  in  a 
tooth  ?  Now,  we  have  a  duty  to  perform 
there,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  mean- 
ing of  dentist  could  be  changed.  On  the 
ot£er  hand,  if  you  study  the  meaning  of 
the  term  stomatology,  you  will  find  that 
the  parts  associated  with  the  teeth  are 
included  in  its  scope.  The  average  den- 
tist, it  is  true,  does  not  live  outside  the 
tooth,  but  there  are  dentists — capable, 
progressive  ones — who  are  borrowii^  <^ 
all  the  arts  and  sciences  to  do  someuing 
outside  of  that  mere  tooth.  That  is  what 
we  want,  and  what  we  must  look  for. 

Dr.  Grady  spoke  about  Dr.  Fanght, 
a  man  whom  I  greatly  honor,  who  makes 
the  statement  that  teaching  should  be  on 
the  line  of  heart-to-heart  talks.  I  won- 
der if  it  has  ever  appealed  to  Dr.  Gndy 
or  to  Dr.  Faught  that  we  do  not  need 
lengthy  papers  and  cold  facts  so  ranch 
as  ve  need  heart-to-heart  talks ;  the  abil- 
ity of  the  professional  man  to  stand  in 
front  of  a  gathering  and  impart  knowl- 
edge in  a  heart-to-lwart  manner. 

I  am  glad  to  meet  Dr.  Eelley  today, 
because  I  well  remember  when  he  came 
before  the  Northeastern  Dental  SocM? 
and  gave  ns  a  delightful  paper  in  i^ard 
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to  the  dental  infirmary  at  Portland.  Dr. 
Kelley  has  simply  giren  us  today  the 
thought  that  is  in  the  minds  of  tiie  medi- 
cal Maternity :  that  the  question  of  organ- 
ized  charity  today  is  a  serious  one;  that 
that  which  pauperizes  is  not  true  charity 
as  judged  by  the  staudards  of  the  twen- 
tieth centuiy,  and  that  the  only  true 
charity  that  tiiis  enlightened  age  will  ac- 
cept is  that  which  leads  to  an  end,  but 
never  {Minperizes — in  other  words,  is  self- 
help.  Dr.  Kelley  speaks  from  his  own 
experience,  and  calls  attention  to  the 
weakness  of  charity  work. 

Dr.  Qrady  speaks  of  the  question  of 
the  press.  I  am  afraid  he  is  treading  on 
serious  ground,  in  the  minds  of  many, 
for  the  reason  that  the  public  press  has 
never  been  seriously  and  properly  used 
by  the  dentist  To  my  way  of  thinking, 
anyone  who  will  read  the  early  history  of 
the  world  will  see  that  the  ancient  method 
of  conveying  intelligence  was  by  word 
of  mouth.  Now,  that  day  has  gone  by. 
Oratory  is  still  used,  but  direct  communi- 
cation from  mouth  to  mouth  has  gone, 
and  today  the  press  is  pre-eminently  the 
means  of  educating  the  masses.  That 
being  the  case,  then,  has  Massachusetts, 
has  dentistry  in  the  United  States,  done 
its  duty  to  the  public  when  it  has  n^- 
lected  the  greatest  means  of  educating 
the  public — the  public  press?  We  know 
that  intelligent  agitation  will  accomplish 
things  we  have  never  dreamed  of,  and  agi- 
tation in  the  public  press  will  do  won- 
ders. If  this  state  society  and  other  so- 
cieties had  men  of  ability  along  that  line 
to  prepare  articles  to  be  published  in  the 
public  press  as  emanating  from  the  so- 
ciety or  a  committee — thereby  eliminat- 
ing all  criticism  that  might  come  from 
individual  effort — the  papers  would  be 
delighted  to  give  promiuent  space  in  their 
Sunday  issues;  and  I  say,  from  experi- 
ence of  association  with  the  press,  that 
the  difBculty  of  obtaining  results  does 
not  lie  with  the  latter,  but  with  the  pro- 
fession, which  does  not  famish  the  proper 
material  for  the  press  to  use.  No  one  is 
to  blame  but  the  dentist,  and  any  man 
who  is  afraid  to  advocate  a  correct  use 
of  the  daily  press  is  not  doing  justice  to 
the  piofiiBsion. 


Now  the  question  arises  as  to  what  we 
are  doing  in  Massachusetts  to  benefit  the 
public?  In  my  association  of  fifteen  years 
with  this  society  we  have  not  done  what 
we  might  At  the  present  time  this  or- 
ganization stands  for  the  standard  of 
dentistry  in  Massachusetts.  That  being 
accepted  as  a  fundamental  proposition 
in  the  case,  we  should  supplement  it 
by  other  thoughts,  a  few  of  which  I  will 
now  mention.  First,  educate  the  masses. 
We  have  various  ways  of  accomplit^ing 
tltii — the  daily  press,  the  societies,  and 
the  boards  of  health.  It  is  hard  to  find 
at  present  in  Massachusetts  a  board  of 
health  not  having  a  physician  among  its 
members.  I  would  ask  you  this  today: 
Where  is  there  a  board  of  health  or  a 
board  of  inspection  that  counts  a  dentist 
among  its  members?  Now,  gentlemen, 
the  medical  profession  goes  on  the  broad 
principle  of  intelligent  agitation.  If 
you  can  convince  the  public  that  there  is 
a  demand  for  something,  they  are  in- 
telligent enough  to  ask  that  it  be  sup- 
plied. The  trouble  is  that  dentistry  has 
never  fully  created,  through  concerted  ef- 
forts, a  demand  for  public  dentaX  ser- 
vices, but  as  soon  as  the  demand  is  cre- 
ated, the  public  will  support  the  move- 
ment to  organize  charitable  dental  clinics. 
Many  associations  gather  annually  in 
this  state.  For  instance,  the  Teachers' 
Association  meets  in  Boston  two  or  three 
times  a  year  for  the  intelligent  discus- 
sion of  advanced  methods  m  teaching. 
These  associations  call  in  clergymen  and 
medical  men  to  address  them,  but  have 
you  ever  had  that  honor  given  to  den- 
tistry ?  If  a  dentist  were  to  address  these 
gatherings,  think  of  the  good  work  that 
would  be  accomplished  in  directiy  reach- 
ing the  individual  student 

Another  thought  I  wonder  if  the 
dental  profession  of  this  state  has  ever 
thought  of  the  great  amount  of  good  that 
could  be  derived  from  public  dental  li- 
braries. At  the  present  time,  in  Spring- 
fidd,  the  income  of  a  fund  created  by  the 
will  of  the  late  Dr.  J.  Searle  Hnrlbut 
is  devoted  to  the  purchasing  of  dental 
books  for  the  Springfield  Public  Library. 
I  have  investigated  the  matter,  and  find 
that  then  has  only  been  one  man  in 
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the  dental  profession  broad  enough  and 
liberal  enough  to  leave  a  fund  for  the 
benefit  of  a  public  dental  library.  I 
am  going  to  ask  president  to  call 
upon  Dr.  Hosley,  chairman  of  the  li- 
brary committee^  to  tell  you  what  is 
being  done  in  Springfield  along  that 
line. 

Dr.  H.  E.  H08LEY,  Springfield.  The 
movement  that  has  been  inaugurated  in 
Springfield  is  only  the  beginning  of  a 
movement  that  will  be  taken  up  by  the 
dental  profession  throughout  the  United 
States.  It  will  be  brought  eventually  to 
the  attention  of  the  profession  by  edi- 
torials in  the  different  dental  journals, 
and  if  the  inner  circle  in  dentistry  is 
thereby  induced  to  take  an  interest  in 
this  movement,  I  believe  that  it  will  be 
brought  to  a  successful  issue  throughout 
the  United  States.  This  movement  will 
bring  together  the  dental  and  the  medi- 
cal professions  for  their  mutual  benefit. 
It  will  educate  the  people  in  dental  mat- 
ters. The  public  needs  this  education, 
and  if  it  becomes  aware  that  the  dentists 
have  a  library  where  they  go  for  study, 
tiiat  in  itself  will  be  a  wonderful  ex- 
ample. That  we  go  there  to  study  will 
modify  the  opinion  prevailing  in  the 
medical  profession  that  we  are  not  stu- 
dents. Perhaps  not  all  of  us  are,  but  there 
are  just  as  active  students  in  dentistry 
as  in  medicine,  and  they  will  accomplish 
just  as  much  as  the  medical  profession 
has  in  the.  work  of  organizing  special 
libraries.  The  establishment  of  this  li- 
brary in  Springfield  is  yet  in  an  embry- 
onic state.  At  Columbus,  Ohio,  the  state 
society  has  subscribed  five  hundred  dol- 
lars to  a  fund  for  this  purpose,  and  they 
immediately  purchased  a  library.  Now, 
that  shows  that  the  West  fully  appre- 
ciates the  need  of  such  a  movement,  and 
its  social  side  will  prove  of  great  im- 
portance. We  have  dental  libraries  in  a 
number  of  places,  but  they  are  simply 
books  placed  upon  shelves,  where  any  den- 
tist can  go  if  he  happens  to  know  about 
it, — which  the  great  majority  do  not. 
Now,  if  there  is  a  room  where  we  can 
rub  shoulders  with  the  medical  profes- 
sion, you  can  readily  see  what  it  will 
mean  to  ns. 


Along  the  line  of  education,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  we  have  been  neglectful 
of  our  duties,  and  I  think  the  matter  is 
about  to  be  taken  up.   It  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time  before  the  dental  profession 
will  realize  that  the  public  needs  this 
kind  of  education.  It  is  a  case  of  pulling 
together  in  the  harness  to  bring  about  this 
end.    I  think  the  state  dental  societies 
and  the  city  dental  societies  are  repre- 
sentative of  l^e  beet  class  of  dentists  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  there  is  a  large  field 
for  work  along  the  lines  of  public  educa- 
tion by  the  preparation  of  articles  for 
magazines,  and  especially  for  the  local 
papers,  under  the  supervision  of  these 
societies.   We  also  have  the  opportunity 
for  individual  education  in  our  own  of- 
fices.   I  want  to  say  that  this  dental 
library  movement  is  one  of  the  greatest 
opportunities  that  has  ever  been  offered 
to  the  dental  profession.    I  hope  each 
one  will  take  the  thought  home  with  h™, 
consider  it  carefully,  and  lend  his  help 
to  bring  it  to  a  successful  issue.   It  can 
be  done,  and  you  will  be  amazed  at  the 
support  the  dental  profession  will  give 
you  in  this  movement.   The  enthusiasm 
of  the  dentists  in  Massachusetts,  and  es- 
pecially in  Springfield,  is  carrying  the 
movement  to  a  successful  issue — almost 
like  water  rolling  over  a  waterfall,  you 
caimot  stop  it.    Let  this  enthusiasm  be 
carried  to  every  place,  for  it  is  a  voA 
which  means  as  much  to  the  public  ts 
to  the  profession. 

Dr.  Newton  Moboan^  Springfield.  I 
think  that  in  order  to  accomplish  palpa- 
ble results  we  should  take  a  conservative 
course.  In  the  specialties  there  is  a  ten- 
dency for  men  to  devote  themselves  so 
exclusively  to  their  particular  field  of 
work  as  to  lose  sight  of  other  equally 
as  important  regions  of  the  body.  In 
other  words,  the  man  who  makes  a  spe- 
cialty of  dentistry  must  save  the  teeth, 
regardless  of  the  rest  of  the  body.  The 
other  specialties  tend  along  the  same  line. 
We  need  to  conserve  the  whole  body,  not 
the  teeth  alone,  and  if  we  cannot  get  tiK 
profession  or  the  public  to  come  up  to  the 
point  where  we  see  they  ought  to  be,  we 
must  work  on  until  we  can  lift  them  isp 
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to  it.  All  this  discussion  is  along  the 
right  lines  and  will  help  to  induce  us  to 
work  in  our  offices  to  bring  about  Ihese 
results. 

I  have  been  blinking  much  recently  in 
regard  to  prophylactic  treatment  of  the 
teeth  and  the  correction  of  irrregulari- 
ties,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  although 
these  are  necessary  measures  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  our  work  should  go  greatly  be- 
yond that.  We  should  study  the  phe- 
nomena of  nutrition,  and  the  surroimd- 
ing  influences  that  go  to  make  up  a  per- 
fect body.  We  know  the  need  for  such  a 
course  of  study,  and  in  the  course  of 
years,  through  the  process  of  human  evo- 
lution, man's  duties  will  be  performed 
properly  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  pre- 
serve the  teeth  and  body  in  perfect  con- 
dition. 

Dr.  Graot  (closing  the  discussion). 
I  do  not  know  whether  Dr.  Keiley  is 
aware  that  I  wrote  an  article  on  the  use 
and  abuse  of  dental  charity  by  dental 
infirmary  patients.  The  paper  which  I 
read  before  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation was  made  the  subject  of  leading 
editorials  in  the  New  York  Medical  Rec- 
ord, the  London  Lancet,  and  one  dental 
journal  at  least  attacked  me  quite  se- 
verely. The  International  Dental  Journal 
had  a  four-page  editorial  in  review  of  the 
article,  saying  that  criticism,  being  dis- 
armed on  the  old  Imes,  has  begun  an  open 
attack  on  the  internal  management ;  that 
it  never  has  been  shown  or  acknowl- 
edged by  the  colleges  that  they  were 
charitable  organizations,  etc.  I  had 
looked  into  the  matter  of  fees  charged 
in  these  clinics  supposed  to  be  for  char- 
ity, and  I  found  that  there  were  col- 
leges getting  more  money  out  of  the  in- 
iimifuies  than  many  men  were  getting  in 
private  practice;  in  fact  one  openly  ac- 
knowledged "making  charges  a  little 
higher  than  those  ordinarily  made  in  of- 
fices." The  plea  of  another  college  was, 
**We  can't  aSord  to  lose  by  our  good 
works." 

So  far  as  the  library  goes,  we  have  one 
in  Baltimore  which  was  organized  some 
years  ago  in  connection  with  a  free  li- 
brary. I  got  up  a  list  of  reference  dental 
books  for  tiie  library  and  they  were  pur- 


chased, but  I  do  not  think  that  many 
dentists  or  dental  students  know  that  the 
books  are  there. 

Bespecting  opportunities,  I  am  glad 
Dr.  Flanagan  looks  at  it  that  way.  In 
the  June  Cosmos  there  is  a  paper  written 
by  me,  in  which  I  have  asked  the  ques- 
tion, What  are  we  going  to  do?  I  say 
what  I  am  doing,  and  ask  what  are  you 
going  to  do?  The  Evening  Star  of 
Washington  asked  me  if  I  would  not  put 
one  of  my  articles  in  popular  language 
for  publication  in  the  Sunday  issue,  and 
I  did  not  hesitate  to  do  it,  I  said  in  the 
body  of  the  paper  that  the  editor  had 
asked  me  to  do  so,  and  in  that  way  the 
article  showed  on  the  face  of  it  where  it 
came  from  and  what  it  was.  That  is  the 
thought  I  brought  out  today  with  regard 
to  oar  educating  among  parents,  teachers, 
and  associations.  Of  course  Massachu- 
setts is  the  birthplace  of  these  teachers' 
associations,  and  I  think  you  have  five 
here.  The  medical  inspectors  go  to  them 
and  talk  to  the  parents  and  teachers  of 
their  work,  and  give  their  support  in  this 
way.  Now,  why  could  not  something  like 
that  be  done  by  the  dentists?  It  is  not 
an  unusual  thing  for  teachers  to  be  ad- 
dressed by  dentists.  This  is  done  down 
South,  where  they  address  normal  schools. 
They  are  not  only  invited  to  address  these 
bodies,  but  their  expenses  are  paid. 

Willi  regard  to  orthodontia,  mentioned 
by  the  last  speaker,  I  came  here  direct 
from  the  American  Medical  Association, 
where  I  listened  to  a  paper  by  Dr.  Bogue 
read  to  the  medical  men,  showing  that 
we  can  begin  that  work  at  six  years, 
and  those  of  you  who  are  familiar  with 
the  literature  of  the  Fourth  International 
Dental  Congress  remember  a  paper  pub- 
lished in  the  report  of  that  congress 
showing  a  case  in  which  orthodontia  was 
begun  as  early  as  three  years  of  age  by 
Dr.  Davenport,  dealing  with  his  own  son. 
It  seems  to  me  that  parents  and  nurses 
should  he  properly  instructed ;  thus,  with 
the  infant  in  her  lap,  the  mother  will  be 
able  with  finger  force  to  bring  the  teeth 
into  line. 

Dr.  Kelset  of  Baltimore  then  spoke 
to  the  society  with  regard  to  the  James- 
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town  ConTention,  uigisg  a  Urge  attend- 
ance of  the  dentiBts  ^  MauachnsettB. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Dental  Medi- 
cine. 

[This  report  was  published  in  full  at 
page  1181  of  the  November  issue  of  the 
Cosmos.] 

The  next  order  of  business  was  a  lan- 
tern talk  by  Dr.  Chables  A.  Fortbb, 
Boston,  on  "Oral  Surgery." 

Dr.  Porter  showed  a  number  of  slides 
illustrating  conditions  in  the  mouth 
which  probably  could  have  been  avoided 
if  they  had  been  early  diagnosed.  Most 
of  the  slides  were  of  cancer  cases  which 
had  beat  allowed  to  advance  so  far  that 
radical  surgical  measures  had  to  be 
adopted  in  order  to  check  the  ravages  of 
the  disease.  He  urged  the  importance 
of  the  dentist's  being  able  to  recognize 
these  conditions,  as  a  great  many  of  such 
cases  come  to  the  notice  of  the  dentist 
before  the  attention  of  the  surgeon  is 
called  to  them.  Among  other  conditions 
he  showed  a  case  of  actinomycosis  in 
connection  with  alveolar  abscess.  He  also 
spoke  of  operations  for  hare-lip,  and 
showed  many  slides  illustrating  the  re- 
sults obtained  thereby. 

Dr.  Maxfield  moved  that  a  vote  of 
thanks  from  the  society  be  extended  to 
Dr.  Porter  for  his  talk. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

Motion  was  then  made  and  carried  to 
adjourn  until  3  o'clock  p.m. 


Afternoon  Session. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at 
three  o'clocl^  by  the  president.  Dr.  Smith. 

The  first  order  of  business  was  the 
reading  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  IFbbdbbiok  P. 
Gat  of  Danvera,  on  "Preventive  Medi- 
cine.'* 

[This  paper  was  printed  in  full  at 
page  1136  of  the  November  issue  of  tiie 
Cosmos.] 

Discussion, 

Dr.  H.  C.  Fkbbis,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
I  enjoyed  the  eesayisf  s  paper  very  much 


indeed;  it  is  extremely  scientific.  The 
information  he  has  given  us  and  the  ex- 
periments he  has  described  are  certainly 
the  results  of  lengthy  research.  I  hope 
the  specialists  in  this  line  of  work  will 
eventually  be  able  to  make  pure  cultures 
of  the  specific  oi^fanism,  for  until  that 
organism  is  obtai^d  in  pure  culture  re- 
pOTts  such  as  this  can  haxdly  be  accepted 
in  the  light  of  scientific  facte. 

Dr.  Bbowk.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
essayist  if  there  is  any  pa^iological 
symptom,  sign,  or  indication  by  whidi 
we  can  determine  for  a  certainty  the  pres- 
ence of  the  disease  in  the  month. 

Dr.  Gat.  The  presence  of  the  Spire- 
cheia  pallida  unquestionably  demon- 
strates the  disease.  That  the  disuse  is 
caused  by  this  organism  is  vouched  for 
by  the  overwhelming  evidence  of  the 
constant  occurrence  of  tins  oiganiam  in 
syphilitic  lesions. 

Dr.  HosLXT.  I  would  like  to  ask  if 
there  are  anysoggestions  that  the  essayist 
may  be  able  to  put  before  the  dentist  tiiat 
would  help  us  in  recognizing  oral  syphil- 
itic manifestations.  His  experimental 
work  must  have  led  him  into  the  field  of 
diagnosis,  and  the  resulte  of  this  should 
be  of  great  help  to  the  practitioner  of 
dentist^,  therefore  I  would  like  to  hear 
his  ideas  with  r^ard  to  diagnosis  of 
these  lesions,  in  the  mouth. 

Dr.  Smith.  I  may  say  that  Dr.  Gay 
is  a  laboratory  man,  and  I  am  hardly  in- 
clined to  think  that  he  comes  in  contact 
with  the  lesions  in  the  montti  as  mndi 
as  the  surgeon  or  physician. 

Dr.  Gat.  I  do  not  know  of  anything 
I  could  say  beyond  those  things  iriiich 
are  known  to  you.  I  would  rather  defer 
to  the  judgment  of  any  of  you  here,  be- 
cause you  must  have  seen  such  lesions 
frequentiy.  The  clinical  aspect  of  the 
disease  has  not  interested  me  primarily, 
as  my  work  is  entirely  in  the  laboratoiy. 
Of  course,  all  of  you  must  have  seen 
these  lesions,  and  the  more  yon  see,  Ae 
more  readily  you  will  be  able  to  recog- 
nize them.  A  correlation  of  the  symp- 
toms would  lead  you  in  many  cases  to  t 
diagnosis,  but  the  demonstration  of  the 
spirocheta,  which  can  be  obtained  in  a 
perfectly  chaiacteristic  manner  fron  the 
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secretions,  unquestionably  leads  you  to 
a  diagnosis  of  the  disease.  I  have  a 
photograph  here  which  shows  these 
spirochete  in  a  chancre,  which  enables 
jou  to  see  how  they  appear  in  smears. 

Br.  DoHNBLLT.  I  would  like  to  aak 
what  method  of  staining  we  should  use 
to  develop  the  germ  so  that  we  could  rec- 
ognize it. 

Dr.  Gat.  The  method  of  staining  with 
silver  nitrate  has  been  used  in  sections  of 
congenital  syphiUs,  but  that  of  course  is 
difierent  from  the  methods  applied  to  the 
staining  of  smears  from  mucous  patches, 
and  the  Qiemsa  staining  method  is  the 
proper  one  for  the  latter. 

35r.  H.  E.  Kelset,  Baltimore,  Md. 
The  paper  interests  me  very  much — 
from  the  fact  that  I  come  in  contact 
with  this  disease  in  the  college  dinic 
more  frequently  than  is  possible  with 
those  in  private  practice  only.  While 
many  of  the  patients  sent  to  us  from  the 
hospital  are  given  a  little  slip  stating 
that  they  are  suffering  from  syphilis,  we 
hare  often  detected  the  dxaease  in  patients 
who  did  not  present  such  a  slip.  We 
in  the  infirmaries  come  in  contsct  with 
probably  ten  times  as  many  cases  as  do 
those  in  private  practices,  and  very  often 
patients  come  to  us  before  going  to  the 
hospital,  and  then,  too,  they  frequently 
come  from  the  hospital  and  do  not  pre- 
sent the  slip  showing  that  they  have 
syphilis.  Vihen.  the  symptoms  are  well 
developed  the  disease  is  manifest  and 
fairly  easy  to  detect,  but  in  many  cases 
it  ifl  very  difficult;  consequently  I  think 
it  is  extremely  valuable  to  us  as  dentists, 
and  also  to  any  other  specialists,  that  a 
method  has  been  developed  whereby  the 
diagnosis  may  become  quite  certain. 

Motion  was  made  and  carried  that  the 
society  extend  to  Dr.  Oay  a  vote  of 
thanira  for  his  excellent  paper. 

The  President  announced  that  the  next 
order  of  business  would  be  the  reading 
of  a  paper  by  Dr.  V.  H.  Jackson,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  on  "Orthodontia  and  Ortho- 
pedia  of  the  Face." 

[This  paper  is  printed  in  full  at 
page  1262  of  the  present  issue  of  the 
C08MOB.] 


Discussion. 

Dr.  A.  L.  Miles,  Cambridge.  I  would 
ask  the  essayist  if  with  this  appliance 
he  can  expand  the  arch  and  the  uveolar 
process  without  tipping  the  teeth. 

Dr.  Jackson.  I  can  do  it  better  with 
this  system  than  with  any  other  method 
I  have  employed.  I  explained  in  my  ear- 
lier writings  that  when  the  upper  arch  is 
expanded  too  rapidly  the  ends  of  the 
roots  of  the  bicuspids  a]\d  molars  are 
sometimes  forced  over  the  true  bone  of 
the  alveolar  sockets,  especially  at  the  lo- 
cation of  the  malar  process,  and  that 
^this  movement  usually  results  in  elevat- 
"ing  these  teeth.  The  true  bone  of  this 
region  projects  downward  more  over  the 
roots  of  the  teeth.  As  it  is  not  absorbed 
as  readily  as  the  alveolar  process,  it  forms 
a  barrier  which  tips  the  teeth  as  they 
are  moved.  This  is  one  reason  for  the 
early  regulation  of  the  teeth  before  the 
maxillary  region  is  fully  developed.  To 
prevent  tipping  of  the  teeth  the  appa- 
ratus should  be  made  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  teeth  can  be  moved  bodily,  and  I 
know  of  no  appliance  that  is  so  eauly 
manipulated. 

There  are  several  methods  that  can  be 
resorted  to  in  order  to  prevent  a  tooth 
from  tipping  when  expanding  the  arch 
in  the  molar  region.  One  of  these  con- 
sists in  cementing  to  the  tooth  a  collar 
having  on  the  buccal  surface  a  slight  lug 
to  engage  the  spriiw  clasp  of  the  appli- 
ance. One  reason  ror  not  tying  the  ap- 
paratus to  the  teeth  by  the  methods  gen- 
erally employed  is  that  it  permits  of  a 
vacillating  movement,  which  causes  in- 
tense inflammation.  We  should  prevent 
inflammation  while  inducing  a  imld  de- 
gree of  irritation  by  the  application  of 
constant  and  definite  force.  We  want  to 
induce  the  development  of  the  jaw  and 
it  is  necessary  that  the  tissues  be  stimu- 
lated, but  if  this  stimulation  be  carried 
to  the  point  of  inflammation,  the  de- 
sired building  up  of  tissue  will  not  take 
place.  If  it  be  intended  to  obtain  a 
greater  incisal  space  through  lateral  de- 
velopment of  the  jaws,  it  is  well  to  obtain 
it  early  and  before  the  bone  has  bectmie 
dense. 
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Dr.  Joseph  T.  Paul.  What  success 
do  you  have  with  patients  over  twenty- 
five  years  of  age? 

Dr.  Jackson.  There  is  no  special  dif- 
ficulty in  moving  teeth  at  any  age.  Care 
should  he  exercised  m  not  applying  a 
force  that  is  vacillating,  and  in  the  case 
of  adults,  the  teeth  should  generally  be 
retained  in  position  for  a  long  period. 
Dr.  Kingsley  took  the  ground  that  the 
arch  did  not  need  to  be  retained  long 
after  expansion.  From  my  experience, 
the  arch  after  expansion  usually  needs 
to  be  retained  for  a  long  time.  The  wear- 
ing of  a  retaining  device  for  several  years 
is  in  some  cases  advisable. 

Dr.  Piper.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  you 
would  attempt  to  regulate  the  teeth  of  a 
child,  ten  years  of  age,  who  has  erupted 
the  permanent  centrals  and  lateral  in- 
cisors, but  still  retains  the  deciduous 
canines  and  molars? 

Dr.  Jacksok.  I  often  begin  earlier 
than  that  period.  I  have  casts  of  the 
mouth  of  a  child  whose  arch  was  ex- 
panded at  four  years  of  age.  We  should 
as  a  rule  b^in  the  expansion  while  the 
arch  is  in  uie  developmental  stage,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  best  results.  You  will 
remember  that  many  years  ago  I  recom- 
mended the  placing  of  the  teeth  in  their 
proper  position  whUe  erupting,  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  practicable.  We  know  that 
the  permanent  teeth  are  larger  than  the 
decidnous  ones,  and  their  wedging  during 
eruption  encourages  normal  dev^pment 
of  the  jaws.  Sometimes  the  deciduous 
teeth  are  prematurely  lost,  and  the  per- 
manent ones  not  having  sufficient  space 
are  late  in  erupting.  I  believe  in  assist- 
ing nature  by  applying  slight  but  con- 
stant force,  in  order  to  provide  room  for 
the  erupting  teeth  when  there  is  insuf- 
ficient space  in  the  ordh.  The  expan- 
sion should  be  at  the  anterior  or  lateral 
regions  as  may  be  indicated  by  the  nature 
of  the  case  under  treatment.  The  decid- 
uous teeth  should  be  filled  and  kept  in 
place  until  the  time  of  eruption  of  the 
permanent  ones. 

Dr.  Smart.  I  would  like  to  ask  if 
there  is  not  danger  of  injuring  the 
enamel  where  these  appliances  are  worn 
so  long? 


Dr.  Jackson.  That  depends  on 
whether  the  rules  of  prophylaxis  have 
been  observed.  We  know  that  in  a  few 
cases  where  people  have  worn  artificial 
dentures  with  clasps  about  the  teeth  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time,  the  enamel 
has  been  injured,  but  it  depends  largely 
on  cleanliness.  There  should  be  no  mo- 
tion of  the  appliance,  and  if  it  be  adapted 
properly  there  will  not  be  any.  I  have 
been  embarrassed  in  a  few  cases  where  the 
patient  has  become  careless  and  not  fol- 
lowed my  directions  in  cleaning  tiie 
teeth.  There  should  be  no  injury  to  the 
teeth  where  the  appliance  is  removable, 
and  the  teeth  and  appliance  can  be  easilv 
'  kept  in  a  prophylactic  condition. 

Dr.  C.  W.  RoDOERS,  Boston.  I  thmk 
that  Dr.  Jackson^s  system  for  the  cor- 
rection of  irregularities  is  the  very  best 
that  has  been  given  to  the  general  prac- 
titioner. Almost  every  one  of  us  has 
been  and  will,  at  times,  continue  to  be 
called  upon  to  do  some  regulating,  and  to 
such  of  us  as  have  not  made  a  special 
study  of  orthodontia,  the  use  of  many 
appliances  for  the  correction  of  certain 
irregularities  has  been  the  source  of  con- 
siderable worry.  I  know  that  to  me,  at 
one  time,  it  seemed  an  impossibility  to 
even  think  of  using  the  intermaxillary 
elastics  for  equalizing  the  jaws.  The 
operation  was  beyond  my  capability  en- 
tirely. Since  using  this  system  of  Dr. 
Jaclffion*s — the  humane  method — the  use 
of  the  intermaxillary  elastics  has  become 
one  of  the  more  simple  operations  in  ray 
practice.  I  would  not  hesitate  now  at 
the  technique  of  this  operation  any  more 
than  I  would  at  the  insertion  of  a  gold 
or  cement  filling. 

Some  time  ago,  a  regulating  case  came 
to  me,  and  in  my  ignorance  I  to(& 
charge  of  it,  telling  the  patient  and  her 
mother  that  I  would  do  it.  I  Bhowed  the 
casts  of  the  case  to  one  of  the  best  ortho- 
dontists in  the  country,  and  he  said  it 
was  one  for  a  specialist — that  a  general 
practitioner  had  no  business  with  the  case. 
I  went  to  New  York  shortly  aSiennid 
and  had  an  interview  with  Dr.  Jadoon. 
He  explained  how  he  would  regulate  the 
case  by  his  method.  I  had  confidence 
in  Dr.  Jackson  and  hia  method,  used  the 
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appliances  which  he  recommended,  and 
the  case  has  gone  along  very  successfully. 
It  has  been  most  encouraging  to  me,  as 
a  general  practitioner,  to  delve  into  the 
field  of  orthodontia  since  using  Dr.  Jack- 
son's method,  and  I  thank  him  for  it. 

There  is  one  thing  that  the  essay- 
ist spoke  about  which,  I  think,  cannot 
be  emphasized  too  strongly — that  is, 
the  matter  of  making  the  tracings  of 
the  appliance  on  a  chart,  with  a  dot  or 
tracing  to  indicate  the  desired  distance 
to  move  the  teeth,  bending  the  appliance 
to  conform  to  the  new  tracings.  This 
should  be  done  at  each  visit  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  the  appliance  should  not  be 
bent  unless  the  tracings  on  the  chart 
have  been  made  first.  One  of  the  defects 
of  this  system  is  its  simplicity,  and  when 
we  see  how  easily  it  works,  we  are  very 
apt  to  become  careless  and  forget  this 
very  important  feature  of  Dr.  Jackson's 
method.  The  only  trouble  I  have  ever 
had  was  due  to  my  neglect  of  this  matter; 
so  I  advise  yon  particularly  to  be  consci- 
entiom  in  this  feature  of  the  work.  I 
advise  those  who  intend  to  take  up  this 
method  to  start  in  with  a  simple  case. 
If  you  cannot  at  first  make  the  appli- 
ances, have  them  made  for  you.  There 
is  a  gentleman  in  N'ew  York,  a  former  as- 
sistant of  Dr.  Jackson's,  who  makes  these 
appliances  for  the  profession.  Have  good 
easts  and  send  them  to  him  with  your 
instructions,  and  he  will  make  any  sort 
of  a  Jackson  appliance  you  may  want. 
After  you  have  treated  one  case,  I  know 
that  you  will  become  thoroughly  enthusi- 
astic over  the  system. 

One  feature  that  has  been  particularly 
pleasing  to  my  patients  and  myself  has 
been  that  of  being  able  to  accomplish  so 
much  in  a  comparatively  short  time  and 
without  the  infliction  of  pain.  This  fact 
did  not  impress  me  very  much  at  first, 
but  patients  have  told  me  repeatedly  how 
friends  who  have  had  their  teeth  regu- 
lated have  insisted  that  intense  pain 
must  accompany  regulating  operations. 
This  system,  being  painless,  is  properly 
called  the  "humanitarian  system." 

Dr.  D.  Hfrlbut  Allis,  Springfield.  I 
want  to  speak  in  favor  of  the  system 
which  has  served  me  so  well.   I  have  a 


case,  which  I  will  show  in  the  clinic  to- 
morrow, carried  through  imder  the  Jack- 
son system,  and  which  was  begnn  at  the 
early  age  of  six  years,  and  I  will  show  the 
work  completed  at  fifteen — one  of  the 
most  beautiful  sets  of  teeth  you  ever  saw. 
This  work  was  done — as  Dr.  Rodgers 
says  and  as  Dr.  Jackson  claims  for  his 
system — with  practically  no  pain  to  the 
patient,  and  with  perfectly  sanitary  con- 
ditions in  the  mouth  during  the  course 
of  treatment.  These  appliances  can  be 
cared  for  as  easily  as  they  can  be  adapted. 
They  can  be  made  to  look  as  good  as  new 
in  a  few  minutes  by  polishing  or  plating 
them.  One  of  the  great  benefits  of  the 
system  is  that  the  work  is  carried  on  with 
little  pain  and  without  disturbance  of 
the  health  of  the  patient.  We  must  real- 
ize that  as  a  rule  this  work  is  done  for 
patients  in  the  developmental  period,  who 
are  using  nearly  all  of  their  vital  force 
to  obtain  the  proper  growth,  at  the  ages 
of  from  six  to  fifteen.  These  ages  are 
those  at  which  the  patients  must  be 
handled  very  carefully  so  that  their 
health  and  growth  will  not  be  disturbed. 
It  is  astonishing  with  how  little  pain 
and  with  what  little  pressure  we  can 
straighten  these  irregular  teeth  by  this 
system,  and  I  for  one  am  very  thankful 
to  Dr.  Jackson  for  what  he  has  presented 
to  US  in  the  way  of  practical  removable 
appliances  which  we  can  use  so  easily 
and  so  effectively  with  our  patients. 

Dr.  Allen.  I  would  like  to  ask  if 
Dr.  Jackson  advocates  the  idea  of  the 
general  practitioner's  attempting  regu- 
lating work  with  this  system. 

Dr.  Jaoksok.  I  have  for  a  consider- 
able number  of  years  claimed  that  every 
general  practitioner  should  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  orthodontia.  This  system  is  such 
as  to  permit  one  to  look  after  a  consid- 
erable number  of  patients  without  con- 
suming an  excessive  amount  of  time, 
the  appliances  being  made  and  fitted  to 
the  casts  in  the  laboratory.  At  first  one 
should  regulate  only  simple  cases.  I 
would  not  recommend  attempting  a 
complicated  case  at  first  with  any  sys- 
tem. My  purpose  in  orthodontia  has 
been  to  get  rid  of  the  disagreeable  fea- 
tures, and  I  am  still  working  along  those 
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lines.  I  have  presented  methods  today 
that  I  did  not  present  tvo  years  ago.  I 
have  tried  them  well  and  know  that  they 
are  an  advance  in  this  line  of  work. 
With  my  system,  the  general  practitioner, 
if  he  be  willing  to  master  the  technique 
of  the  appliances,  can  do  r^^ating  pain- 
lessly and  effectively. 

Dr.  Allen.  I  agree  with  you,  but  the 
average  practitioner  does  not  have  the 
same  opportunity  for  practice  in  this 
work  as  the  specialiatB,  and  therefore  it 
is  difiGcnlt  for  a  man  with  a  small  prac- 
tice to  know  as  much  of  orthodontia  as 
he  does  other  branches. 

Dr.  Jaokbon.  In  the  first  place,  a  man 
should  not  attempt  to  practice  orthodon- 
tia without  he  has  a  level  head  and  has 
acquired  mechanical  skill.  He  should 
know  what  he  can  accomplish  for  the  pa- 
tient. What  I  fear  now  is  that  the  ad- 
vertising men  will  take  up  the  system 
and  advertise  it.  When  they  know  its 
advantages  they  will  not  hesitate  to  tell 
the  public  that  they  can  regulate  teeth 
painlessly,  when  it  would  not  be  ethical 
for  the  general  practitioner  to  make  such 
a  statement  in  a  public  way.  GenUe- 
men,  this  is  the  humanitarian  method, 
and  when  the  public  know  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  it,  they  will  not  per- 
mit the  use  of  some  of  the  painful  meth- 
ods now  being  employed.  By  my  s^ntem 
of  appliances  and  record-chart,  orthodon- 
tia is  reduced  to  an  exact  science.  There 
is  no  reason  why  any  man  who  is  willing 
to  apply  himself  to  its  study  should  not 
be  able  to  use  it  successfully,  with  much 
benefit  to  himself  and  to  his  patients. 

Dr.  RoDGERS  moved  that  a  vote  of 

thanks  be  given  to  Dr.  Jackson  for  his 
very  valuable  paper. 
The  motion  was  carried. 

Motion  was  then  made  and  carried  to 
adjourn  until  Friday  afternoon. 


Third  Day — Afternoon  Session. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  Fri- 
day afternoon  by  the  president,  Dr.  M. 
C.  Smith. 

There  being  no  further  business  be- 


fore the  society,  the  president  announced 
that  the  installation  of  officers  wonld  be 
the  next  order. 

The  President  appointed  Drs.  Eina* 
man  and  Freeman  to  c<mduct  the  newly 
elected  president,  Dr.  O.  A.  Savage,  Wor- 
cester, to  the  cbiair. 

The  retiring  president.  Dr.  Sioth,  in 
presenting  the  gavel  to  Dr.  Savage,  said : 
Dr.  Savage,  I  think  it  is  the  happiest 
moment  of  my  life,  when  I  can  pass  this 
gavel  over  to  your  care  for  the  coming 
year.  I  hope  that  your  officen  and  first 
vice-presidcoit  will  assist  yoa  as  nobly 
in  your  work  as  you,  as  first  vice-presi- 
dent, have  assisted  me.  Had  I  been 
allowed  a  little  more  time  in  presenting 
my  annual  address,  I  should  surely  have 
recommended  to  the  society  that  the 
annual  address  be  presented  by  the  ex- 
president  after  he  has  had  the  year's  ex- 
perience in  office.  The  workii^  of  the 
society  after  one  has  served  a  year  as 
its  president  look  entirely  different  from 
what  they  did  before  assuming  the  re- 
sponsibility of  that  office.  I  would  not 
have  you  tiiink  for  a  moment  that  I  am 
txying  to  take  any  honors  from  your  (Ace 
by  wanting  to  write  the  address  for  next 
year,  because  I  know  that  you  are  com- 
petent, able,  and  willing  to  administer 
the  affairs  of  the  Massachusette  Dental 
Society  for  the  coming  year. 

Dr.  Savage.  I  thiuik  you.  Dr.  Smith, 
for  all  the  kind  things  you  have  said.  I 
thank  the  society  for  the  honor  whidi 
they  have  bestowed  upon  me,  and  shall 
certainly  try  to  do  my  duty.  With  the 
aid  of  the  members — I  am  sure  that 
the  first  and  second  vice-presidents  will 
aid  me— I  hope  to  prepare  a  good  meet- 
ing for  next  year.  I  shall  try  and  do  my 
duty  in  every  way.  This  has  been  a 
strenuous  year  for  many  of  us,  as  we 
have  done  our  best  to  make  this  a  good 
meeting ;  I  think  it  has  been  a  success. 

I  want  to  assure  Dr.  Smith,  the  retir- 
ing president,  of  my  appreciation  of  hia 
very  admirable  address,  and  only  hope 
that  I  may  be  able  to  write  such  an  ad- 
dress as  he  has  presented  to  yon. 

There  being  nothing  further  before  the 
society,  motion  was  made  and  carried  to 
adjourn  until  the  next  annual  ■eBBi<aL 
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(Conttnued  from  page  1197.) 


FiBST  Day — Afternoon  Session. 
(Omtimnd.) 

The  next  order  of  buBiness  was  the 
reading  of  a  paper  by  Br.  Eugenx  S. 
Talbot^  Chicago,  111.,  on  "Acid  Auto- 
intoxication and  Systemic  Diseases  the 
Cause  of  Erosion  and  Abrasion.'^ 

[This  paper  is  printed  in  full  at  page 
1326  of  the  present  issue  of  the  Cosuos.] 

Discussion. 

Dr.  Joseph  Head,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
The  subject  of  Dr.  Talbofs  paper  is  of 
very  great  importance,  and  one  to  which 
we  cannot  pay  too  much  attention.  Three 
or  four  years  ago  I  carried  on  some  tests 
on  the  effect  grits  in  conjunction  with 
tooth-brushes  would  have  upon  the  teeth, 
and  I  found  that  erosion  or  abrasion 
grooves  could  be  absolutely  reproduced 
in  teeth  out  of  the  mouth,  with  brush  and 
a  grit  powder,  as  we  find  them  in  the 
mouth.  In  plain  words,  I  found  out 
conelusiTely  that  while  there  is  chemical 
erosion,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  mechanical  erosion  with  the  tooth- 
powders  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
characteristic  grooves  ttiat  we  so  often 
find  around  the  necks  of  the  teeth.  This 
was  particularly  interesting,  owing  to  the 
fact  tiiat  it  was  on  the  front  teeth  that 
the  grits  made  the  grooves,  and  that  in 
the  third  molars  the  latter  were  want* 
ing.  I  have  yet  to  find  a  third  molar 
grooved  at  the  neck  as  we  find  the  other 
teeth,  and  for  that  reason  I  should  like 
to  a^  Dr.  Talbot  if  he  has  ever  found 
this  particular  smooth  groove  on  the  back 
or  side  of  such  a  tooth.  [Dr.  Talbot 
shook  his  head.] 

Since  he  has  not,  it  would  seem  that 


erosion  is  chemical  dissolution  that  may 
be  combined  with  abrasion.  About  three 
years  ago  I  endeavored  to  find  an  add 
in  tiie  mouth  that  would  attack  zinc  oi^- 
phosphate  with  the  same  eagerness  that 
it  would  the  enamel,  and  am  still  search- 
ing for  it.  All  the  known  acids  of  the 
mouth  I  have  tried  in  various  solutions, 
and  find  that  they  invariably  attack  the 
enamel  of  the  tooth  more  readily  than 
they  do  the  cement.  But  while  failiiig  to 
discover  the  add  that  would  attack  ce- 
ment and  not  the  enamel,  I  became  in- 
terested in  the  action  of  acids  on  the 
tooth,  and  was  very  much  helped  in  this 
direction  by  the  work  of  Brubaker,  which 
was  presented  in  1894,  in  wMch  he 
showed  beautifully  that  suboxidation  and 
the  piling  up  of  carbon  dioxid  in  the 
blooa  vras  apt  to  be  associated  with  Hie 
presence  of  acid  sodium  phosphate  or 
acid  calcium  phosphate  in  the  saliva. 
Later  on  the  action  of  this  acid  calcium 
phosphate  was  studied  by  Dr.  Kirk  in  a 
most  interesting  series  of  articles.  First:, 
he  worked  it  out  ffjrnthetically  by  know- 
ing what  salts  he  expected  to  find  in 
the  mouth.  Second,  by  dialyzing  the 
saliva  he  succeeded  in  demonstrating  the 
undoubted  presence  of  acid  sodium  and 
calcium  phosphates.  Through  this  we 
had  a  fundamental  practical  basis  upon 
which  to  start.  I  have  given  much  at- 
tention to  the  action  of  acid  sodium  phos- 
phate and  add  caldum  phosfdiate,  and 
back  of  the  action  of  the  add  sodhim 
phosphate  is  the  fact  that  it  will  attack 
the  surfaces  of  the  enamel,  and  as  it 
does  this,  it  at  once  deposits  the  basic 
salt,  making  a  smooth  glaze-like  appear- 
ance on  the  surface,  and  with  one  or  two 
minor  exceptions  it  has  been  the  obHj 
add  I  have  found  that  ever  attacks  the 
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surfaces  of  the  enamel  and  gives  the  ehar- 
acterietic  glaze  that  we  find  produced 
ordinarily,  according  to  onr  suppoBition, 
by  the  tooth-powder  and  brush.  Now, 
the  presence  of  acid  sodium  phosphate 
and  acid  calcium  phosphate  is  very  diflB- 
cult  to  determine.  They  are  found  in 
the  urine  and  in  the  saliva. 

This  paper  of  Dr.  Talbof  a  is  most 
interesting  and  suggestive,  yet  I  cannot 
but  feel  that  it  is  more  suggestive  tlian 
conclusive.  He  takes  the  litmus  paper, 
puts  it  in  the  mouth,  and  examines  it 
for  acidity  just  as  it  is  withdrawn.  If 
the  litmus  look  red  the  saliva  is  probably 
acid;  if  it  be  blue,  however,  it  may  not 
mean  that  the  saliva  is  not  acid,  but 
simply  that  he  has  missed  the  acid.  We 
frequently  find  that  to  be  the  case,  and 
I  tiiink  if  Dr.  Talbot  hei^after,  when 
making  tests  with,  litmus,  will  dry  the 
paper,  he  will  find  in  many  cases  that 
the  supposed  neutral  or  alkaline  reaction 
is  in  ceality  acid.  So  I  should  feel, 
under  these  circumstances,  that  the  tests 
or  the  data  on  which  his  conclusions  are 
based  are  faulty. 

Now,  there  is  another  point.  This  acid 
sodium  phosphate,  as  I  said  before,  is 
a  very  subtle  salt  to  find.  Take  for  in- 
stance SuttoB^s  'Volumetric  Analysis," 
which  says  that  saliva  that  was  neutral 
to  litmus  frequently  showed  an  alkaline 
reaction  to  lacmoid  or  Congo  red,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  may  show  acid  to  tur- 
meric paper.  We  may  take  two  samples 
of  the  same  saliva  and  one  may  turn  blue 
litmus  red,  the  other  red  litmus  blue.  Let 
us  see  what  effect  small  quantities  of  acid 
may  have  upon  the  teeth.  I  have  found 
in  a  course  of  recent  experiments  that 
one  part  to  twenty  thousand  of  acid  so- 
dium phosphate  will  cut  the  tooth  more 
rapidly  than  a  watery  solution  of  one  to 
twenty  parts,  and  yet  this  one  part  to 
twenty  tiiousand  does  not  show  on  litmus 
until  dried,  and  weaker  solutions  may 
not  show  at  all.  Now,  in  every  one  of 
the  cases  Dr.  Talbot  mentioned,  he  can- 
not, unless  the  litmus  is  dried,  say  that 
there  is  no  acid  sodium  phosphate  pres- 
ent, and  litmus  is  such  an  ineffective  re- 
agent with  these  acid  salts  that  I  doubt 
if  he  has  any  real  data  on  the  subject. 


Dr.  Truman,  whUe  using  the  litmus 
tests,  I  think  admits  that  they  are  crude, 
and  says  that  our  tests  conoeming  the 
alkalinity  of  the  mouth  will  have  to  be 
revised.  Every  test  for  the  last  fifty 
years  is  practically  untrustworthy,  and 
xmtil  somebody  can  give  us  some  really 
simple  test  by  which  we  can  prove 
whether  this  acid  sodium  phosphate  in 
small  quantities  may  be  present,  uid  that 
other  acids  of  similar  nature  may  be 
present,  I  think  we  shall  have  to  admit 
that  we  are  hopelessly  in  the  dark.  Now. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  not  a 
great  deal  to  be  said  in  favor  of  what 
Dr.  Talbot  mentioned,  but  if  he  feels 
that  by  means  of  the  litmus  he  is  able  to 
diagnose  cases,  and  tell  just  what  is  the 
matter  and  what  is  going  to  happen  to 
that  patient,  I  feel,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, that  we  are  leaning  on  a  veiy 
weak  staff. 

I  want  to  say  that  Dr.  Talbot  is  cor- 
rect in  his  treatment  of  these  acid  or 
gouty  conditions.  His  remarks  in  this 
field  are  not  to  be  criticized;  only  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  one  very  effect- 
ive diet  list.  If  you  will  examine  the 
diet  lists  of  twenty  or  thirty  eminrat 
physicians,  you  will  find  that  prettv 
nearly  everything  is  excluded,  and  the 
conscientious  patient  would  starve.  In 
other  words,  while  these  diet  lists  are 
very  scientific,  I  think  it  comes  down  to 
the  fact  that  you  must  give  the  patient 
that  which  will  agree  with  his  individosl 
case.  And  so  outside  of  his  diet  Ust  it 
seems  to  me  that  Dr.  Talbofs  remedy  is 
reduced  to  examining  the  acidit?  or  al- 
kalinity of  the  urine.  That  is  a  wise 
precaution,  but  of  itself  will  hardly  lead 
us  to  a  universal  panacea  for  the  cure  of 
erosion. 

However,  I  wish  once  more  to  congrat- 
ulate Dr.  Talbot  on  his  paper,  as  this 
subject  cannot  too  often  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  dental  profession. 

Dr.  M.  L.  Bhiin,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
The  type  of  disorders  discussed  by  the 
essayist  I  have  studied  in  my  limited 
way  for  a  great  many  years,  and  it  was 
gratifying  to  me  to  listen  to  the  statistics 
and  clinical  results  that  have  been  read 
by  Dr.  Talbot,  as  they  confirm  almost  ea- 
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tirely  the  results  that  I  have,  at  various 
times  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  pub- 
lished to  the  profession.  His  paper 
especially  bears  out  the  results  of  a  paper 
of  mine,  which  I  read  before  the  Odonto- 
logical  Society  of  New  York  in  1896,  on 
the  oral  expressions  of  malnutrition.  At 
that  time  I  gave  a  resume  of  a  number 
of  cases  of  sj^temic  diseases  illustrating 
the  various  forms  of  oral  expression  that 
such  diseases  would  manifest,  and  J 
chose  for  the  purpose  cases  from  my 
own  practice.  Therefore  it  is  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  be  able  to  entirely  substantiate 
in  my  limited  way  all  of  the  essayist's 
assertions  in  regard  to  the  detrimental 
effects  upon  the  tooth-structure  and  the 
surrounding  tissue  of  anything  that  will 
affect  general  nutrition.  I  am  heartily 
in  accord  with  his  statement  that  because 
these  are  end-structures  and  transitory 
structures,  similar  to  the  nails  and  hiur, 
the  first  symptoms  of  malnutrition  in 
any  form  whatsoever  will  manifest  them- 
selves in  what  may  be  termed  the  dental 
stmctures.  In  that  paper  I  also  called 
attention — and  I  cannot  find  any  other 
published  document  making  this  partic- 
ular assertion — to  the  great  similarity  be- 
tween what  the  author  chooses  to  call 
interstitial  gingivitis  and  the  various 
forms  of  erosion  and  abrasion  resnlting, 
separately  and  combined,  from  these 
same  diversions  from  the  normal.  They 
have  always  to  a  great  extent  been  classi- 
fied and  looked  upon  as  due  to  different 
causes,  and  I  am  pleased  to  have  seen 
the  essayist  group  them  together  in  the 
way  that  he  has.  So  that  so  far  as  clin- 
ical observations  go,  I  am  thoroughly  in 
accord  with  the  author. 

He  has,  however,  in  his  paper  today, 
presented  a  phase  of  the  reading  of  these 
conditions  of  the  system  that  is  entirely 
at  variance  with  accepted  pathology  at 
the  present  day.  It  would  be  absurd 
for  me,  because  I  do  not  personally  agree 
with  this  presentation  of  the  essayist's 
view  of  pathology,  to  dogmaticiOlly  deny 
its  correctness.  But  it  is  important,  be- 
fore we  accept  any  such  new  pathological 
doctrine  as  this,  to  be  sure  that  the  steps 
which  have  led  to  these  deductions  are 
correct,  and  iJiey  will  have  to  be  properly 


substantiated.  In  the  paper  as  pre- 
sented to  us  the  author  has  failed  to 
offer  any  distinctive  proofe  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  deductions.  In  the  first 
place  I  agree  with  him  as  to  the  im- 
portant bearing  on  this  subject  of  the 
fact  that  the  several  forms  of  erosion 
differ  in  their  outward  manifestations^. 
They  vary  very  greatly,  and  the  study  of 
these  variations  is  in  its  infancy.  These 
forms,  speaking  from  clinical  obser- 
vations, differ  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  abnormal  state  of  the  individual,  and 
if  you  stop  to  consider  what  this  means 
it  will  bring  to  your  attention  how  varied 
can  be  the  symptoms,  because  that  is  all 
that  the  erosions  are— a  symptom  of  an 
abnormal  systemic  condition.  Recogniz- 
ing fully  that  urine  analysis  will  faith- 
fully show  any  existing  serious  digres- 
sion from  the  normal,  I  cannot  place 
much  importance  upon  any  form  of  urine 
analysis  as  a  diagnostic  aid  in  deter- 
mining the  exact  disease  producing  the 
pathological  symptoms.  For  this  pur- 
pose I  believe  urinary  examinations  to 
be  the  most  useless  form  of  examination 
that  we  have  in  general  medical  diag- 
nosis. This  opinion  is  the  result  of  very 
careful  study  of  a  large  number  of  seri- 
ous casBB.  Let  me  tiy  and  make  the  point 
clear  by  citing  a  series  of  cases  which  I 
started  to  illustrate  in  the  paper  that 
I  read  eleven  years  ago.  1  there  men- 
tioned the  case  of  a  cousin  of  Dr.  Otto- 
leng^i's.  The  patient  was  brought  to  me 
for  consultation  at  that  time  by  Dr. 
Ottolengui  on  account  of  the  loosened 
condition  of  the  teeth,  and  notwith- 
standing that  they  had  been  tightened 
by  Dr.  Ottolengui,  there  were  notwith- 
standing repeated  recurrences  of  the  dis- 
ease. I  made  a  diagnosis,  entirely  from 
clinical  appearances,  of  Bright's  disease. 
Her  ph3fBician,  who  was  a  man  of 
great  reputation  in  New  York,  was  sur- 
prised, because  he  had  been  trying  to 
find  out  the  trouble  with  the  patient  but 
had  failed  in  his  urinary  examinations  to 
come  upon  anything  that  would  evidence 
any  form  of  nephritic  condition.  It 
was  only  much  later  after  repeated  ex- 
aminations that  finally,  in  uie  graver 
conditions  of  the  disease,  easts  were 
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found,  and  my  diagnosis  was  corrobo- 
rated. The  patient  died  shortly  after- 
ward. This  case  is  the  parallel  of  many 
cases  of  Bright* s  disease  which  I  diag- 
nosed as  sadi,  and  in  which  for  some 
yean  all  poesible  urinary  analysis  failed 
to  corroborate  the  early  diagnosis. 

Only  this  week  a  dentist  in  New  York^ 
Br.  Gteffers,  came  to  my  office — I  would 
first  say  that  I  like  to  bring  out  a  case 
that  you  can  all  substantiate — came 
to  aee  me  in  reference  to  the  condition 
of  his  own  gums.  It  seems  that  five  yean 
ago  Dr.  (^ffen  brought  hia  wife  to 
me  for  this  same  purpose.  I  made 
a  month-diagnosis  of  Bright's  disease 
in  her  case  at  that  time,  and  told 
him  tiiat  local  treatment  attempted 
under  these  conditions,  no  matter  how 
efficacious  or  how  efficient,  would  be  un- 
availing unless  the  nephritic  conation 
underlying  her  trouble  was  understood 
and  could  be  combated.  He  went  with 
my  story  to  his  physician,  who  pooh- 
poohed  it.  Impressed  by  what  I  had 
said.  Dr.  Geffers  left  his  physician  and 
consulted  another.  In  short,  his  wife's 
mouth  was  under  treatment  in  my  office 
from  early  fall  until  March,  and  during 
that  time  half  a  dozen  physicians  ex- 
amined the  case  and  all  pooh-poohed  the 
diagnosis  of  Brighfs  duease.  Finally, 
the  case  left  my  hands  and  it  was  not 
until  within  a  week  that  I  again  saw 
Dr.  QefEere.  The  first  thing  I  asked  him 
was  regarding  his  wife,  and  he  said,  "Did 
you  not  know  that  my  wife  died  four 
years  ago  ?  I  took  her  to  Europe  and  no 
physician  there  was  able  to  understand 
her  condition  or  to  substantiate  your  di- 
agnosis, but  when  we  returned  to  this 
country  a  diagnosis  was  finally  made  of 
Brigh^s  disease,  and  she  died  shortly 
aftnmrd."  Now  this  is  a  startling  pres- 
entation of  facts  in  connection  wnh  this 
subject  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  I 
have  mentioned  names,  because  I  want 
you  to  realize  that  I  am  not  theorizing. 
It  means  that  these  end-organs  in  the 
month  show  the  very  fint  symptoms  of 
malnutriticni  or  general  organic  derange- 
ment of  any  kind,  and  if  it  be  true,  as  I 
have  always  asserted,  it  means  that  our 
importance  as  diagnosticians,  as  bronght 


out  by  the  essayist,  is  of  utmost  value 
to  humanity  at  large,  because  in  a  great 
many  of  these  diseases  the  early  diagnosis 
means  much.  But  it  is  on  this  aooonnt 
that  I  value  very  little  these  nrioaxy  ex- 
aminations, because,  espedaUy  in  the 
early  stages,  the  general  symptoms  of 
abnormality  of  many  organs  are  transi- 
tory. The  urine  ^ows  what  the  kidneys 
excrete  at  certain  times.  If  they  axe 
acting  normally,  and  if  the  patient  ob- 
tain the  proper  rest,  treatment,  or  diet, 
whatever  it  be  that  is  needed,  then  tike 
disease  is  absolutely  obliterated  so  fsr 
as  diagnosis  by  means  of  the  urine  is  con- 
cerned, and  tiierefore  for  some  yean  I 
have  valued  most  highly  the  work  of  Dr. 
Michaels  of  Paris,  twcause  I  believe  that 
there  rests  the  greatest  secret  of  real 
diagnosis  of  all  digressions  of  organic 
conditions.  Urinary  analysis  will  always 
retain  a  place  in  diagnosis,  but  it  wUl 
be  one  of  corroboration  of  other  media. 

Turning  once  more  to  the  peculiar 
pathological  dogma  of  the  essayist,  there 
are  a  number  of  features  that  are  at  vari- 
ance with  accepted  research  work.  He 
has  placed  great  importance  on  tibe  renal 
conditions,  and  the  inutility  of  the  liver 
to  take  care  of  these  acid  conditions  un- 
der certain  circumstances.  Ponfidc,  is 
some  very  extensive  investigations  aa  this 
subject,  has  demonstrated  over  and  again 
that  two-thirds  of  the  liver  could  be  ab- 
solutely removed  in  animals,  and  still 
there  would  be  sufficient  substance  left 
for  the  normal  functional  action  to  take 
place.  I  simply  desire  to  bring  out  these 
conclusions  adverse  to  the  essayist's 
statements,  in  order  to  make  the  point  of 
my  objection  to  accepting  new  views  on 
the  pathol(^  of  the  diseasee  in  question 
until  more  accarate  data  become  avail- 
able. That  is  to  say,  the  author  tells 
us  of  the  possibility  of  the  blood  being 
add.  While  I  am  willing  to  agree  to  it 
if  it  can  be  proved,  our  present  views 
show  us  that  life  under  such  conditions 
is  impossible. 

Kow,  I  was  very  much  interested  in 
some  <rf  the  statistical  cases  introduced 
by  the  essayist.  He  spoke  a  maalbet  of 
times  about  the  occurrence  of  erosion  in 
pragnant  women,  and  claimed  it  to  be 
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due  to  the  abnormal  retention  of  aciditj. 
These  conclusions  are  oitirely  in  accord 
with  my  om  obseTrations,  especially  in 
those  women  -who  bear  childreu  in  rapid 
succession;  in  those  cases  the  evidences  of 
erosion — of  uncontrollable  erosion — are 
most  marked.  When  I  say  nncontrol- 
lable^  I  mean  that  in  spite  of  the  greatest 
pains  being  taken  by  the  patient  to  keep 
the  mouth  in  a  prophylactic  condition, 
and  of  frequent  visits  to  the  dentist,  the 
erosion  still  goes  on.  My  deduction  is 
that  these  pregnancies,  following  so 
rapidly,  have  been  such  a  strain  upon 
the  physical  being  of  the  woman  as  to 
induce  a  condition  of  malnutrition  for 
both  the  woman  and  the  fetus.  This  at 
once  affects  the  nutrition  of  the  mucous 
follicles,  and  the  erosion  is  due  entirely 
to  what  may  be  called  the  abnormal  con- 
dition of  the  mucous  follicles  as  the  re- 
sult of  lack  of  nutrition  to  these  parts. 
Now,  let  us  try  to  prove  this  theory  by 
taking  up  seriatim  our  reasons  for  suc- 
cess in  the  treatment  of  erosion.  The 
special  care  which  we  give  to  the  mouth 
to  obviate  erosion,  our  constant  massage 
of  the  gums,  and  constant  toning  up  of 
the  local  parts,  is  the  reason  why  it  is 
beneficial.  It  is  because  this  mechanical 
treatment  and  keeping  the  parts  free 
from  bacteria  result  in  toning  up  and 
forcing  arterial  blood  to  these  ptuls  in 
a  conmtion  that  the  natural  force  of  the 
arteries  would  be  unable  to  do.  In  this 
manner  we. drive  blood  into  these  locali- 
ties and  bring  a  nutrition  which  ought 
to  obtain  normally,  but  which  would  not 
go  on  in  such  a  lowered  condition  of  the 
system,  and  as  a  result  the  pathological 
state  of  the  mucous  follicles  is  changed 
to  a  normal  condition.  If  this  patholog- 
ical inference  is  agreed  upon,  it  naturally 
proves  the  correctness  of  my  views  on  the 
etiology  of  erosion.  Let  us,  however,  not 
forget  that  there  are  cases  when  they 
become  so  serious  that  all  the  prophy- 
lactic treatment  that  can  be  given  them 
ia  of  no  avail  to  prevrat  the  spread  of 
erosion  or  interstitial  gingivitis. 

In  closing  my  discussion  I  want  to 
bring  this  particular  point  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  essayist:  In  the  pres- 
ent day,  in  research  work,  in  order  to 


demonstrate  the  correctness  of  any  such 
assertions  as  the  essayist  has  made,  it 
is  necessary  that  they  should  be  badced 
up  by  proofs,  in  the  shape  of  sectionB 
of  the  various  organs  involved.  I  mean 
by  that,  the  pathological  conditions  of 
the  liver,  kidney,  and  different  organs 
affected  must  be  shown  by  specimens  of 
these  organs  thoroughly  examined  under 
the  microscope. 

Dr.  P.  L.  Fossmas,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
I  wish  to  congratulate  the  members  of 
the  society  on  having  had  the  opportunity 
of  listening  to  the  paper  just  read.  I 
cannot  help  but  support  it.  Dr.  Talbot 
has  given  his  unbounded  energies  toward 
placing  dental  thou^t  on  the  proper 
tmsis.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  under- 
stand how  conditions  tested  in  &e  month 
can  pMsibly  differ  from  pathological 
conditions  in  other  parts  of  the  body, 
and  inasmuch  as  the  whole  thought  of 
this  paper  has  been  to  place  the  study  of 
the  etiology  of  dental  diseases  of  the 
mouth  and  its  organs  on  the  same  base 
as  that  of  diseases  of  other  regions  of 
the  body,  I  think  that  the  dentist  will 
be  compelled  to  employ  the  same  diag- 
nostic means  as  the  physician.  The  most 
important  and  reliable  means  from  which 
the  physician  can  make  diagnoses  today 
is  through  urinalysis.  When  the  urine 
is  disordered,  it  is  easily  traced  by  clinical 
experience  to  the  seat  or  source  of  the 
disorder.  It  is  not  only  the  acidity  of 
the  urine  that  must  be  considered,  but 
likewise  the  nature  of  the  acidity. 

I  had  two  cases  this  winter,  one  suffer- 
ing from  pyorrhea  and  the  other  from 
erosion,  and  in  these  cases  there  was  al- 
kalinity of  the  urine  due  to  phosphaturia, 
due  in  turn  to  acidity  of  the  bladder.  In 
another  case  of  interstitial  inflammation, 
the  tissues  about  the  necks  of  the  teeth 
were  extremely  sensitive.  The  patient 
was  in  a  state  of  apparent  recovery  and 
vrent  to  Atiantic  City  to  convalesce,  re- 
turning in  three  we^  with  the  mouth 
in  a  worse  state  than  before.  A  phy- 
sician was  immediately  consulted,  and 
his  opinion  was  that  the  affection  was 
due  to  poisoning  of  the  blood,  caused 
by  a  return  to  the  habit  of  sons- 
ing  vegetables  with  vin^ar.   The  urine 
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in  that  case  showed  an  acidity  of  thirty- 
eight  per  cent.,  which  is  not  particularly 
abnormal,  but  the  fact  of  the  mucous 
membrane  being  acid  when  there  was  a 
plenteous  flow  of  saliva  shows,  as  Dr. 
Talbot  stated,  that  the  mucous  membrane 
and  the  skin  assume  the  function  of  the 
kidneys  when  renal  elimination  is  in- 
sufficient. 

I  have  found  that  the  medical  profes- 
sion is  commencing  to  recognize  us,  and 
to  favorably  accept  the  diagnosis  framed 
by  the  dentist  Of  course  it  is  neceraary 
for  us  to  adopt  the  methods  of  the  physi- 
cian, and  to  carry  on  the  work  along 
medical  lines,  because  it  is  not  possible 
even  for  the  dental  surgeon  of  the  highest 
order  of  technical  skill  to  overcome  sys- 
temic disorders,  and  I  cannot  help  but 
support  Dr.  Talbot  in  almost  all  he  has 
said.  Althou^  these  erosions  do  occur 
at  times  in  mouths  where  we  can  get  no 
positive  acid  reaction,  aa  explained  by 
Dr.  Head,  we  will  find  if  we  work  along 
the  line  of  Dr.  Talbot's  investigations 
that  we  will  obtain  proofs  positive  of  the 
existence  of  constitutional  disorders — 
metabolic  changes — in  patients  in  whom 
the  dental  disorders  under  consideration 
develop. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Kirk,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  T 
want  first  of  all  to  do  what  my  predeces- 
sors have  done — that  is,  to  express  my 
thanks  to  Dr.  Talbot  for  coming  here 
and  presenting  this  topic;  and  secondly, 
my  gratification  that  so  large  and  so  in- 
telligent a  body  of  dental  practitioners 
is  willing  to  listen  to  it  and  to  consider 
it  carefully.  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
marks  an  advance  step  when  we  can  take 
up  a  subject  of  this  kind  in  a  dental 
society  and  for  such  a  length  of  time 
maintain  interest  in  its  discussion.  I 
may  incidentally  also  say  that  I  am 
pleased  in  this  connection  to  recognize 
the  great  versatility  of  the  dental  mind. 
We  have  jumped  from  the  consideration 
of  root-canals  to  metabolism  without  a 
jar. 

Anything  I  shall  have  to  say  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  paper  will  be  said  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  the  principles  for 
which  Dr.  Talbot  has  contended,  and 
even  where  I  shall  possibly  differ  with 


him  in  regard  to  certain  conclusions,  I 
differ  with  him  because  I  believe  that 
what  we  want  is  to  get  at  the  truth  as 
thoroughly  as  possible;  and  I  shall  ask 
yon  to  take  that  as  my  motive  in  whatever 
I  may  say  as  enforcing  the  principles 
which  he  has  placed  before  us  for  our  con- 
sideration. 

I  want  to  make  an  appeal  in  the  very 
beginning  that  we  retain  in  our  nomen- 
clature t^e  two  terms  abrasion  and  ero- 
sion, not  alone  for  the  reason  that  Dr. 
Talbot  has  giv^ — that  they  serve  to  in- 
dicate relative  localities  of  these  dis- 
orders— but  because  I  think  from  the 
very  exhibit  that  he  has  made,  and  from 
what  I  think  we  are  entitled  to  say  to- 
day that  we  know  about  this  question, 
that  there  are  (»rtainly  at  least  two  sorts 
of  wasting  processes  besides  dental  caries. 
There  ie  a  wasting  of  tooth-stmctnre 
which  is  distinctly  Sie  result  of  mechan- 
ical action,  and  there  is  also  a  wasting 
that  cannot  by  any  possible  means  be  of 
mechanical  origin,  and  such  light  as  ve 
have  upon  the  cause  of  that  second  con- 
dition, as  Dr.  Talbot  has  shown  us,  indi- 
cates— ^in  fact,  almost  proves — ^that  it  is 
due  to  the  solvent  action  of  certain  waste 
products  produced  under  abnormal  con- 
ditions of  the  bodily  nutrition.  There- 
fore we  must  retain  these  two  terms,  for 
the  reason  that  they  fairly  describe  these 
two  d^tinct  processes— distinct  in  their 
causation,  distinct  in  their  clinical  char- 
acters. 

Referring  to  the  experiments  in  the 
testing  of  the  oral  secretions  made  bv 
my  colleague  and  dear  friend.  Dr.  Tra- 
man:  What  Dr.  Truman  did  discover, 
as  I  understand  it,  was  that  under  cer- 
tain conditions  or  circxmistances,  in  the 
mouths  of  patients  suffering  from  ero- 
sion, he  found  an  acid  reaction  as  mani- 
fested by  litmus.  I  do  not  think  that  it 
is  a  fair  conclusion  or  deduction  to  hold 
that  because  he  did  find  acidity,  that  it 
was  necessarily  a  fermentative  process 
that  produced  the  acid.  Dr.  Talbot,  if 
I  remember  the  statement  in  his  paper 
correctly,  refers  to  this  series  of  tests  by 
Dr.  Truman  as  proving  the  cause  of  tiie 
acidity  to  be  due  to  fermentation.  It 
that  the  point  you  wished  to  make? 
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Dr.  Talbot.  No,  sir;  my  point  was 
that  it  did  not  prove  qnestioii  of 
fermentation. 

Dr.  EiBE.  All  that  it  conid  prove  waa 
that  acid  was  present.  I  heard  the  re- 
port of  these  tests  of  Dr.  Truman  given 
from  his  own  lips  before  the  Odontolc^- 
ical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  a  number 
of  years  ago.  I  had  myself  been  making 
tests  of  erosion  cases  with  litmus,  and 
I  became  very  much  interested  in  what 
he  said.  I  was  not  in  agreement  with 
him  at  that  time,  but  I  uially  repeated 
the  litmus  tests  under  the  conditions 
which  he  laid  down,  and  verified  his 
findings.  But  further  I  became  inter- 
ested to  discover  the  location  or  origin 
of  this  acid  secretion,  and  in  a  paper* 
which  I  read  before  the  First  District 
Dental  Society  of  New  York  in  1887  T 
recorded  the  method  by  which  I  had  lo* 
cated  the  origin  of  the  secretion  so  far 
as  its  local  manifestation  was  concerned, 
namely,  in  the  buccal  mucous  glands. 
i:Tiat  paper  is  on  record  in  the  Dental 
Cosmos,  and  is  also  referred  to  in 
Miller's  work.f  I  later  became  inter- 
ested in  the  nature  of  this  acid  secretion, 
and  as  to  the  way  it  was  produced  in  cer- 
tain individual  ;  and  I  noted,  just  as 
Dr.  Talbot  and  others  have  done,  that 
this  acidity  of  the  buccal  mucous  se- 
cretion waa  related  to  a  certain  type  of 
cases,  certain  types  of  malnutrition,  a 
type  that  we  have  come  to  recognize  or 
classify  under  the  general  term  of  aav 
thritiem,  or  what  was  called  in  the  paper 
under  discussion,  following  the  termin- 
ology of  English  and  German  writers, 
gouty  diathesis  or  suboxidation — a  type 
of  disorder  in  which  the  characteristic 
thing  is  that  there  is  a  lack  of  correct  re- 
lationship between  the  oxygen  intake  of 
the  individual  and  the  amount  of  food 
supply,  so  that  the  oxidation  in  the  pro- 
cess of  food  metabolism  is  improperly 
performed  (under-oxidation),  and  it  is 
in  connection  with  that  class  of  cases  that 
my  observations  were  made.  I  then  be- 
came still  further  interested  by  the  work 
of  Brubaker,  which  has  been  referred 

*DBirTiLi.  Cosmos,  18S7,  p.  60. 
-f- "Miero-oi:gaiiismB  of  the  Human  Mouth,'* 
p.  42. 
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to.   Professor  Brubaker,  while  not  a 

practicing  dentist,  is  a  scientific  physi- 
ologist, and  he  made  the  valuable  sug- 
gestion that  it  was  quite  possible  and 
highly  probable  that  in  those  individuals 
who  are  suffering  from  this  condition 
of  suboxidation,  the  accumulated  carbon 
dioxid  in  the  blood  plasma  reacted  as  car^ 
bonic  acid  upon  the  basic  phosphates  of 
sodium  and  of  calcium,  and  by  chemical 
interchange,  as  Dr.  Talbot  has  shown, 
converted  these  basic  phosphates  into 
acid  phosphates.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  in  that  form  of  malnutrition  char- 
acterized by  suboxidation  there  is  pro* 
duced  an  excess  of  CO,,  and  that  the  re- 
action betwe^  carbonic  acid  and  the  basic 
phosphates  is  the  explanation  of  the  nor- 
mal acidity  of  the  urinaiy  excretion.  It 
is  a  matter  established  by  chemical  in- 
vestigation that  the  urine  is  acid  because 
it  contains  these  acid  phosphates,  and 
that  the  acidity  of  the  urine  rises  in  per- 
centage correspondingly  to  the  degree  of 
suboxidation. 

I  want  to  direct  your  attention  here  to- 
day to  a  matter  to  which  I  have  called  at- 
tention elsewhere,  viz,  that  there  is  a  very 
definite  relation  between  the  amount  of 
carbon  dioxid  produced  through  faulty 
metabolism  and  the  percentage  of  urin- 
ary acidity.  I  do  not  expect  all  to  un- 
derstand what  I  am  saying,  but  you 
can  study  it  more  carefully  after  it  is 
published;  but  this  is  what  happens: 
Every  molecule,  or  unit,  of  free  acid  in 
the  urine  represents  a  molecule  or  simi- 
lar unit  of  carbon  dioxid  in  the  blood 
plasma,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
requires  one  molecule  of  carbon  dioxid 
to  convert  every  molecule  of  the  basic 
phosphates  into  acid  phosphates.  What 
is  true  of  the  calcium  phosphate  is  true 
of  the  sodium  phosphate — the  action  of 
the  carbonic  acid  on  both  of  these  salts 
is  quite  parallel. 

But  I  am  unable  to  understand  the 
reasoning  of  Dr.  Talbot  in  his  explana- 
tion of  the  relation  of  urinary  acidity 
to  the  fluctuation  in  the  percentage  of 
acidity  of  the  blood-stream;  for  if  he 
measures  the  acid  retention  in  the  blood 
in  terms  of  these  acid  phosphates  as  ex- 
pressed by  their  percentage  in  the  urine. 
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I  disagree  with  him.  My  objection  to 
that  theory  is  baaed  upon  the  fact  that 
the  acid  phosphates  both  of  sodium  and 
of  calcium  are  very  much  more  soluble 
than  the  basic  phosphates;  so  that  these 
acid  phosphates,  because  of  their  extreme 
solubility,  have  a  relatively  high  osmotic 
tension  and  run  out  of  the  system  very 
rapidly,  consequently  are  less  liable 
to  be  retained  than  the  basic  phosphates. 
So  important  is  tiiat  fact  that  two  prom- 
inent writers,  one  Dr.  Ralfe  of  London 
and  the  other  Dr.  Tessier  of  Lyons, 
France,  have  both  described  a  disease, 
which  they  term  phoephatic  diabetes,  due 
to  bss  of  phosphates  in  this  manner, 
which  has  all  the  symptoms  of  diabetes 
mellitus  minuB  the  sugar  factor. 

The  abnormal  phosphatic  loss  coinci- 
dent with  high  urinary  acidity  is  also 
important  because  it  furnishes  one  of 
those  interesting  demonstrations  of  the 
fact  that  in  order  to  have  normal  health, 
a  high  vitality,  a  high  opsonic  index,  or 
whatever  you  choose  to  call  it,  it  is  re- 
quired that  we  shall  have  a  certain  num- 
ber of  nutriticmal  factors  working  to- 
gether harmonionsly.  We  require  for 
the  maintenance  of  health,  among  other 
things,  a  proper  kind  and  amount  of 
nutritive  material — among  which  is  a 
definite  supply  of  the  phosphates.  If 
these  are  rapidly  eliminated  the  patient 
becomes  phosphatically  st^ed.  And 
Michaels  speaks  of  this,  and  refers  to  a 
further  period  in  this  condition  when 
the  patient  becomes  demineralized  be- 
cause the  nutrient  reserve  of  phosphates 
has  become  exhausted.  This,  as  I  take 
it,  is  because  the  excessive  production  of 
carbonic  acid  in  arthritism  has  rendered 
the  phosphates  more  soluble,  and  they 
consequently  leave  the  system  more 
rapidly,  for  the  reasons  I  nave  already 
explained. 

Holding  these  views  I  cannot  accept 
the  hypothesis  set  forth  by  the  essayist 
that  diminished  acidity  of  the  urine  ne- 
cessarily indicates  increased  acid  reten- 
tion in  the  body.  I  regard  diminished 
acidity  of  the  urine  as  evidence  of  lew- 
ened  carbonic  acid  production,  and  con- 
sequently less  conversion  of  basic  into 
acid  phosphates. 


Now,  as  stated  by  the  essayist,  when 
the  eliminative  apparatus — for  example, 
the  cortex  of  the  kidney — is  overtaxed, 
when  it  is  insufficient  for  the  work  of 
getting  rid  of  the  acid  phosphates,  then 
other  structures  epiblastic  in  origin  may 
and  do  take  up  this  eliminative  function, 
and  the  acid  phosphates  are  excreted,  for 
example,  by  the  skin ;  in  these  instances 
we  have  localized  irritation,  sometimes 
expressed  as  eczema;  through,  the  buccal 
mucous  glands,  and  in  uiat  instance 
we  have  erosion  of  the  teeth  and  hyper- 
trophy of  the  mucous  glands  themselves. 
We  have  all  seen  these  things.  So  there 
is  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  my  mind, 
and  I  wish  there  was  none  in  yours,  that 
when  we  have  erosion  of  the  tee^  we 
may  not  do  otherwise  than  call  it  a 
symptom  of  a  oonstitntional  disorder,  or, 
if  you  please,  a  local  expression  of  a  spe- 
cial systemic  vice;  and  we  know  pretty 
nearly  what  that  vice  is,  namely,  the  form 
of  malnutrition  called  arthritiam.  Nov, 
as  Dr.  Bhein  explained,  tiiis  condition  is 
manifested  early  in  the  gums  and  teeth, 
long  before  the  patient  finds  it  neoessazy 
to  go  to  a  physician  for  the  treatment  d 
other  local  expressions  of  the  same  dis- 
ease, and  it  is  a  part  of  our  dnty  to  rec- 
ognize the  meaning  of  these  dental  man- 
ifestations and  to  be  able  to  point  out  to 
the  patient  these  things,  which  later  will 
canse  snflering  from  some  lesion  like 
a  defective  liver  or  arterial  sclerosis,  un- 
less detected  and  treated  in  the  earlier 
stages.  I  think  that  is  where  onr  position 
as  health  guardians  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. 

Beference  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Hod 
to  the  inadequacy  of  the  litmus  reaction. 
It  is  a  difficult  Uiing  to  maka  tests  with 
litmus  and  determine  accurately  just 
what  reaction  you  have.  Even  the  acid 
phosphates  do  not  redden  litmus,  at  least 
as  I  understand  the  meaning  of  the  word 
reddened,  but  it  "purples"  litmus;  the 
acid  phosphates  wul  give  a  pnrple  or 
violet  color  with  litmus  solution  which 
is  not  at  all  the  same  thing  as  when 
yon  put  a  drop  of  free  acid  in  it,  and  yet 
the  former  may  be  mistaken  for  the  lat- 
ter color.  Another  thing:  When  you 
have  the  basic  and  acid  phosphates  to- 
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gether  in  a  solution,  that  solution  will 
manifest  both  a  red  and  blue  reaction  to 
litmus.  You  have  here,  then;  that  con- 
dition which  chemists  call  the  amphoteric 
reaction.  So  that  solutions  of  add  and 
basic  salts  have  to  be  tested  with  both 
kinds  of  litmns  and  with  other  indicar 
tors.  We  will  have  to  revise,  as  Dr. 
Head  has  said,  our  standard  of  litmus 
testing,  and  I  am  in  accord  with  his 
statement  that  all  past  records  depending 
upon  litmus  as  iu^cating  the  reaction  of 
the  saliva,  and  possibly  the  urine,  that 
have  not  taken  into  account  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  amphoteric  factor,  will  have 
to  be  very  carefully  scrutinized,  if  indeed 
they  are  not  wholly  valueless. 

I  want  to  say  one  word  about  urinal- 
ysis, because  it  has  been  referred  to  by 
Dr.  Rhein,  and  I  agree  with  the  latter 
that  urinalysis  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  ordinary  urinalysis  report  is  of  little 
value  in  ihe  diagnosis  of  the  metabolic 
conditions,  the  nutritional  states  oulaide 
of  those  problems  having  to  do  with  defi- 
nite lesions  of  the  kidneys.  That  is  not 
the  kind  of  analysis  we  want  in  our 
studies  of  nutrition;  but  I  presume  he 
referred  to  the  chemical  composition  of 
the  urine,  and  that  is  of  the  utmost 
importance — almost  the  most  important 
thing  we  have  to  depend  upon.  I  do  not 
agree  with  Dr.  Talbot  that  the  ordinary 
method  of  chemical  analysis  of  the  urine, 
which  is  based  upon  a  study  of  a  sample 
of  the  total  urine  for  twenty-four  hours, 
furnishes  the  most  useful  data.  I  think 
we  can  get  a  better  picture  of  the  nutri- 
tional state  of  the  individual  by  exam- 
ining the  morning  urine — for  this  rea- 
son: The  morning  urine  represents  the 
final  result  of  the  complete  nutritional 
effort  extending  over  a  number  of  hours 
after  the  last  food  is  taken.  I  therefore 
depend  upon  the  analysis  of  the  morning 
urine  more  definitely.  I  believe  that  we 
thus  get  more  information  from  that 
kind  of  a  specimen  as  to  how  the  nutri- 
tional mechanism  has  treated  its  meta- 
bolic problem. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  as 
to  the  question  of  the  diet  list,  the  ques- 
tion of  what  to  eat.  %  agree  that  there 
should  be  discrimination  in  the  char- 


acter of  the  food,  and  one  of  the  gentle- 
men referred  to  tiie  well-known  fact  that 
if  we  go  to  a  number  of  physicians  and 
sum  up  what  each  excludes,  we  should 
find  in  the  end  that  the  whole  edible  list 
has  been  cut  out.  Let  us  remember  that 
there  are  two  factors  to  be  considered, 
viz,  the  quantity  and  the  kind  of  food 
that  we  are  taking  into  this  human 
furnace,  and  then,  the  necessary  adjust- 
ment of  these  factors — to  what?  To 
the  amount  of  oxygen  that  the  hemo- 
globin is  able  to  cany  to  the  tissues. 
You  may  dump  an  unlimited  amount  of 
building  materials  on  a  vacant  lot,  and 
if  there  happen  to  be  a  strike  or  no  me- 
chanics to  use  the  material,  you  cannot 
erect  the  building.  It  is  the  function  of 
the  hemoglobin  to  carry  the  necessary 
oxygen,  and  we  have  to  see  that  it  is  pres- 
ent in  snfl&cient  amount  and  in  condi- 
tion to  carry  the  amount  of  oxy- 
gen necessary  to  the  building.  If  even 
the  hairs  of  our  head  are  numbered, 
so  also  is  the  amount  of  hem(^lobin 
in  the  circulation — our  oxidizing 
power — as  definitely  limited,  and  when 
you  take  a  greater  amount  of  food  than 
yon  can  manage,  you  will  have  faulty 
metabolism,  arthritism,  loose  teeth,  ero- 
sion, pyorrhea  alveolaris,  and  for  Dr. 
Talbot's  sake  let  me  say  also  interstitial 
gingivitis. 

Dr.  Talbot  (closing  the  discussion). 
I  agree  with  the  last  speaker  in  almost 
every  point  There  is  no  difiEerenoe  be- 
tween his  views  and  mine  as  to  general 
principles  involved.  He  speaks  of  the 
hemoglobin  in  the  blood,  and  that  is  just 
the  point  that  I  made  in  my  paper.  If 
the  blood  be  only  partly  alkaline,  then 
the  acidity  must  be  reduced  in  order  that 
proper  metabolism  may  exist,  and  proper 
food  and  medicine  must  be  given  to  build 
up  the  hemoglobin. 

The  first  speaker  takes  up  the  subject 
of  the  particular  acids.  I  avoided  that 
— which  answers  both  Dr.  Rhein  and  Dr. 
Kirk.  I  did  not  want  to  spin  too  fine  a 
thread.  That  is  one  great  trouble  with 
the  profession;  they  want  to  get  down  to 
too  fine  points  in  everything.  What  is 
needed  in  science  is  a  working  hypothesis, 
and  if  we  have  not  a  working  hypothesis 
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we  can  work  always  and  accomplish 
nothing.  I  can  mention  numbers  of 
things  pnblidied  in  the  dental  jonnials, 
read  in  papers  before  societies,  and  dis- 
ensBed,  for  the  past  eight  or  ten  years 
— all  being  wasted  because  we  had  not 
a  working  hypothesis  to  start  on.  We 
have  a  workmg  hypothesis  here  in  two 
points,  no  matter  what  the  speakers  have 
said  who  criticized  the  paper.  I  thank 
them  for  doing  so,  because  I  want  to  know 
what  they  are  thinking  about.  If  you 
pat  me  on  the  back  and  say  I  am  all 
right,  I  do  not  learn  anything.  The  fine 
points  in  regard  to  the  particular  acidity 
and  how  it  affects  the  teeth  I  leave  for 
yon  gentlemen  to  work  out,  but  we  have 
here  a  working  hypothesis  with  which 
to  stari. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  I  bare 
been  working  on  metabolism,  trying  to 
find  out  how  it  affects  the  month  in 
interstitial  gingivitis,  Brighfs  disease, 
nephritis — as  tiiey  are  aU  cansed  by 
the  same  thing— and  I  am  sore  that 
what  I  have  offered  will  be  the  means 


of  establishing  a  working  hypothesis. 
I  am  not  talking  at  random,  for 
I  know  at  least  ^nty-five  or  thirty 
physicians  who  are  working  along  this 
line,  and  one  of  them  tells  me  that  he 
can  cure  eighty  per  cent  of  children's 
diseases  by  simply  watching  the  acid- 
ity and  the  indican  in  the  urine.  The 
whole  practice  of  medicine  is  based  « 
these  two  points,  including  interstilial 
gingivitis,  erosion  and  abrasion,  and  also 
many  other  things — as  I  intend  to  bring 
out  in  a  subsequent  paper. 

Now,  there  are  two  points  to  bear  in 
mind;  first,  the  degree  of  acidity,  and 
second,  the  amount  of  indican.  Coireet 
these  conditions  and  yon  will  correct  loctl 
conditions.  Whether  I  am  correct  or  not 
is  immaterial ;  I  have  brought  forth  new 
ideas,  and  these  new  ideas  will  work  out 
something  that  will  be  accepted  by  aU. 
I  do  know  this,  however,  that  by  correct- 
ing these  two  c(mditi(m8  yon  wUl  have  a 
basic  principle  to  work  cm  which  is  abso- 
lute. 

(To  be  nmtiBiied.) 
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EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


ABMT  AKD  NATT  DBNTAIi  IiBGISIiATION. 

We  print  in  this  issue  two  interesting  oommunicatioins 
growing  out  of  our  editorial  inquiry  in  the  November  issue  of 
this  journal  entitled,  "What  Has  Become  of  It?" — one  by  Dr. 
B.  Holly  Smith,  chairman  of  the  N.  D.  A.  Committee  on  Army 
and  Navy  Dental  L^ialation,  the  other  by  Dr.  Richard  Grady, 
dental  surgeon  to  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md. 
Both  of  these  oommTinications  are  important  as  well  as  interesting 
because  of  the  authoritative  sources  from  which  they  emanate, 
and  the  Editor  of  this  jonmal  feels  personally  under  obligation  to 
both  writers  for  the  frank  and  explicit  statements  of  their 
opinions. 

For  nearly  fifty  years  the  question  of  army  and  navy  dental 
legislation  has  been  formally  before  the  dental  profession  as  an 
end  to  be  sought  and  attained  if  possible.  It  was  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Western  Dental  Society  held  in  July  1858  that  the  late 
Henry  J.  McKellops  introduced  a  resolution  creating  a  committee 
to  take  charge  of  national  l^islation  for  the  desired  end.  No 
dental  practitioner  doubts  the  desirability — even  the  necessity— of 
making  adequate  provision  for  the  care  of  the  teeth  of  those 
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engaged  in  our  national  defense.  Outside  the  dental  profeasional 
ranks  there  might  have  been  found  in  the  earlier  days  oi  this 
movement  honeet  doubters  as  to  its  necessity,  but  in  the  coarse 
of  recent  efforts  to  secure  national  legislation  providing  an 
efficient  and  adequate  dental  service  in  connection  with  the  army 
and  navy,  it  is  safe  to  say,  speaking  generally,  that  no  one  after 
a  review  of  the  situation  has  objected  to  the  enactment  of  such 
laws  on  the  ground  that  they  weie  not  needed,  or  that  the  proposed 
service  was  not  valuable  upon  sanitary  and  humane  grounds. 

All  the  objections  that  have,  to  our  knowledge,  been  urged 
against  a  properly  commissioned  oorps  of  dentists  in  the  army 
and  navy  have  been  animated  by  motives  of  expediency  or  of 
selfishness.   All  legal  innovations  disturb  the  ezistuig  oider  of 
things  to  the  extent  of  working  a  hardship  to  somebody — that  is 
to  say,  someone's  private  interests  m\ist  necessarily  suffer  in  order 
that  by  wise  legislation  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  numbw 
may  be  secured — and  opposition  from  that  &ct  has  necessarily 
arisen.    But,  still  further — ^the  proposed  legislation  creates  new 
offices  to  be  filled,  and  consequently  offers  opportunities  to  the 
ambitious,  and  again  consequently  a  strife  and  scramble  is  created 
in  the  effort  to  secure  whatever  of  honor  or  emolument,  or  both, 
these  new  opportonities  may  afford.   Hence  it  is  that  in  the  race 
for  place  the  factor  of  individual  interest  overtops  and  excludes 
the  broader  and  more  important  questions  of  the  good  of  the 
service,  the  good  of  the  dental  profession.    It  is  about  time,  we 
think — and  we  say  it  in  no  vindictive  spirit,  but  wholly  from  t 
desire  to  see  the  profession  of  dentistry  benefit  as  it  may  benefit 
by  coming   into  what  is  clearly  its-  own  birthright— that  so 
important  a  question  as  the  creation  of  an  army  and  a  navy 
commissioned  dental  corps  should  be  adjudicated  in  the  light  of 
what  is  the  best  thing  for  dentistry  and  for  the  physical  weUue 
of  the  defensive  service  of  t^e  nation,  and  not  decided  upon  the 
basis  of  "  Who  is  your  friend  ?  "  or  "  Who's  friend  are  you  ?  " 

It  strikes  us  that  it  would  be  a  good  way  to  celebrate  the 
semi-centennial  of  Dr.  McKellops'  resolution  previously  referred 
to,  by  attacking  this  problem  from  the  profesfflonal  and  non- 
personal  standpoint,  and,  by  presenting  to  Congress  a  solid  profes- 
sional front  having  "the  good  of  our  profession"  as  its  animating 
motive,  carry  through  an  act  that  will  bring  the  benefits  of 
dental  art  and  science  within  the  reach  of  onr  soldiers  and 
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sailors  regardless  of  the  objections  of  the  few  who  oppose  these 
measures  because  they  do  not  in  all  respects  fit  in  with  their 
own  selfish  interests.  That  such  has  been  the  source  of  much  of 
the  opposition  to  these  measures  is  evidenced  by  the  closing  parar 
graph  of  Dr.  Grady's  communication  (printed  at  pp.  1266-69),  and 
the  following  direct  statement  firom  Dr.  Holly  Smith,  which  w© 
repeat  for  emphasis  in  this  ccHinection:  "  We  discovered  something 
that  caused  us  a  great  deal  of  embarrassment,  and  that  is  that 
our  profession  is  not  united  as  to  what  is  desirable  legislation,  and 
that  many  outeide  of  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the  '  National ' 
have  not  only  followed  closely  every  effort  to  secure  legislation, 
but  in  many  instances  have  used  their  utmost  efforts  to  prevent 
the  enactment  of  proposed  legislAtion.  This  has  placed  us  in  a 
rather  ridiculous  position  before  the  le^lators  and  the  depart- 
ments. I  firmly  believe  that  had  no  interference  with  the  work 
of  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the  National,  been  undertaken 
by  outsiders,  satifi&ctoiy  legislation  would  have  been  accom- 
plished before  the  meeting  of  the  short  session ;  and  I  despair  of 
any  accomplishment  with  an  organized  band  of  knockers  and 
kickers  ready  at  any  moment  to  enter  objection." 
Dr.  Holly  Smith's  letter  here  follows: 

1007  Madison  ave.,  BALTncoBE.  Md., 
November  It.  1007. 

To   THE    EdIIOB   or  THE   DiR  TAL  CWKOfi: 

Dear  Sir, — Under  Uie  titie  of  "What  Eos  Become  of  ItT"  you  have 
called  for  some  explanation  ftim  the  Committee  on  Legislation  of  the 
National  Dental  Assoeiatbm.  You  eaj  that  about  that  time  (Atlanta,  190A) 
"The  committee  was  reorganized  and  the  expectation  aroused  that  some- 
thing tangible  and  satisfaetoiy  in  the  way  of  accomplished  results  would 
quickly  follow."  As  a  matter  of  fsct,  no  reorganization  of  the  committee 
took  place  at  that  time.  Subsequently,  the  Executive  Council,  having 
the  authority  to  appoint  the  committee,  met  in  Buffalo,  and  decided,  because 
of  the  dissatisfaction  and  dissensions  which  had  arisen,  to  appoint  no 
Legislative  Committee  for  the  ensuing  year. 

I  protested  against  that  action,  and  at  a  palled  meeting  of  the 
ExeoutiTe  Council  and  some  of  the  members  of  the  National  Assodation 
held  in  Washington  in  the  middle  of  the  winter,  a  Legislative  Com- 
mittee was  appointed,  and  I  was  named  as  chairman,  much  against  my 
wishes  and  protests. 

The  committee  undertook  zealously  to  further  the  progress  of  meas- 
ures for  the  creation  of  a  dental  corps  in  the  Navy,  and  for  the  enactment 
of  a  bill,  which  had  passed  the  Senate  and  was  already  on  the  calendar 
of  the  House,  to  give  status  to  tiie  contract  dental  corps  in  the  Army. 
In  my  judgment  every  step  that  was  possible  was  taken,  and  every  iuflu- 
ence  brought  to  bear  for  the  passage  of  this  measure.  The  members  of  the 
profession  in  distwat  states  co-operated  in-  an  effort  to  consummate  such 
action. 
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We  did  not  succeed,  simplj  baoause  the  Speaker  of  the  House  stood 
like  a  stone  wall  against  the  eataetoient  of  anj  conatructlTe  legblation  at 
the  short  seesion  (tf  CongreBs. 

A  raprat  was  made  to  the  ExeeoUve  CJouneil  at  the  meeting  in  Minne- 
apolis, signed  by  me  and  the  only  other  member  of  the  committee  present, 
to  that  effect;  with  the  additional  explanation  that  the  medical  bill  giving 
status  to  the  contract  surgeons  in  the  Army  had  also  failed  of  passage, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  combined  and  united  efforts  of  the 
medical  profession  all  over  the  country  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
Congnss  for  ita  passage,  and,  that  the  Piesident  and  Secretary  Taft  had 
both  urged  it. 

Perhaps  one  thing  was  accomplished  at  the  short  session  by  our  com- 
mittee. We  made  friends  for  our  measures  both  In  the  departments 
and  in  Congress.  We  secured  from  the  chairman  of  the  Militaty  Affairs 
Committee  a  conceesion  which,  if  it  can  be  talcen  advuitage  of,  will  enable 
ua  to  have  status  given  to  every  member  of  the  present  contract  corps 
with  the  possible  exception  of  two. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  to  be  perfectly  frank  with  you,  we  discovered  some- 
thing that  caused  us  a  great  deal  of  embarrassment,  and  Uiat  is  that 
our  profosion  is  not  united  as  to  what  is  desirable  legislation,  and  that 
many  outside  of  the  Ijegtslative  Committee  of  the  "Natiraal"  have  not 
only  followed  closely  every  effort  to  secure  legislation,  but  in  many  in- 
stances  have  iised  their  utmost  efforts  to  prevent  the  enactment  of  pro- 
posed legislation.  This  has  placed  us  in  a  rather  ridiculous  poBiti<ni 
before  the  l^slators  and  the  departments.  I  firmly  beliera  that  had  no 
interference  with  the  woric  of  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the  National 
been  undertaken  by  outsiders,  satisfaotoiy  legislation  would  have  been  ac- 
oomplished  before  the  meeting  of  the  short  Bestimi;  and  I  despair  of  any 
aeoomi^ishroent  with  an  oq^ani^  hand  of  knodcers  and  Iddcers  rea^ 
at  any  moment  to  enter  objection. 

The  chairman  of  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  told  roe  that  in  the 
enactment  of  the  medical  hill  himdreds  of  men  who  bad  spent  the  beat 
of  their  lives  in  contract  medical  service  would  be  thrown  out  of  their 
positi<»]s,  and  yet  up  to  that  time  the  medical  profeasion  presented 
a  imited  front  in  advocating  the  passage  of  this  measure,  and  no  objee- 
titms  had  been  raised      those  who  would  suffer  sneh  loea. 

I  am  glad  to  say,  Mr.  Editor,  that  I  am  no  l«iger  chairman  of  the 
L^lislativa  Oonmiittee^  nor  would  I  under  any  circumstances  undertake 
it  again.  I  firmly  believe  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  chaimum  of  the 
committee  to  be  a  local  man,  and  I  know  of  no  more  ^Beient  and  influen- 
tial pers<Mi  in  Washington  than  Dr.  Williams  Dtmnally,  the  ganUeman 
whom  the  Executive  Coundl  have  selected  as  chairman. 

Your  editorial  mentions  the  fact  that  great  expenses  had  betti  inenrred 
by  the  li^slative  Committee  the  Naticmal.  I  beg  to  say,  that  although  I 
traveled  to  Washington  a  great  many  times,  and  spent  time  and  money, 
I  made  no  charge  to  the  \ational  Association  for  th^  expenses,  and 
the  only  bill  rendered  by  the  L^slative  Committee  was  a  bill  for  thirty 
dollars  for  telephone  and  telegraphic  service  and  for  carriage  hire  for 
persons  who  were  assisting  the  Legislative  Committee,  the  members  of 
the  committee  having  rendered  no  account  of  their  expenses. 

I  am  Teiy  glad  that  the  Cosmos  has  brought  this  matter  to  the  attan- 
titm  of  the  profession,  and  hope  that  you  will  continue  to  take  an  interest 
in  the  muoh-desired  l^islaition  for  our  profession.  I  shall  be  fifaA  to 
have  a  word  later  as  to  the  prospect  of  our  securing  it. 

Hastily  but  ^neerely  yours, 

B.  HOIXT  SUITH. 
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A  HlEMOBIAXi  TO  WIIjIiOUGHBT  D.  MIItZiBB. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Federation  Dentaire  Internationale 
held  last  August  in  Amsterdam,  a  committee  was  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  under  consideration  the  question  of  a 
perpetual  memorial  to  Prof  Dr.  Willoughby  Dayton  Miller,  the 
recently  deceased  president  of  the  F.  D.  I.,  and  to  report  at  the 
next  meeting  at  Brussels  in  1908  a  plan  for  putting  this  purpose 
into  practdci^  effect.  The  committee  appointed  by  the  F.  D.  I. 
consists  of  Drs.  Florestan  Aguilar,  Truman  W.  Brophy,  Ch.  Godon, 
John  E.  Grevers,  N.  S.  Jenkins,  J.  H.  Mummery,  Carl  Rose,  and 
Rudolf  Weiser.   Of  this  committee  Dr.  Carl  Rose  is  the  chairman. 

The  object  for  which  this  committee  has  been  formed  is  one 
which  will  beyond  doubt  meet  with  the  sympathetic  approval 
and  active  co-operation  of  a  large  body  of  dental  practitioners 
throughout  the  world.  The  work  of  Miller  places  him  among 
the  list  of  the  bene&ctors  of  the  human  race,  and  among  the 
very  few  who  have  been  benefactors  of  dentistry.  It  is  therefore 
peculiarly  fitting  that  the  proposition  to  create  a  perpetual 
memorial  of  him  has  at  once  been  given  an  international  char- 
acter by  emanating  from  our  representative  international  body. 
In  its  present  stage  the  committee  desires  for  its  guidance  certain 
information  as  to  the  trend  of  professional  thought  concerning  the 
form  which  the  proposed  memorial  should  take — it  being  desir- 
able to  determine  that  point  before  taking  steps  to  collect  the 
funds  necessary  to  its  accomplishment  In  a  circular  letter  to 
the  members  of  the  committee,  Dr.  Rose  asks  a  series  of  questions, 
as  follows: 

(1)  What  form  shall  the  memorial  taket  To  erect  a  statue  or  paint 
a  portrait  would  be  only  to  enrich  a  sinj^e  community.  The  fame  of 
Miller  belongs  to  the  whole  world  of  Mioiee,  and  it  woidd  therefore  ttm 
mare  appropriate  to  perpetuate  his  name  for  all  time  by  a  prize  opea  to 
iittemati(mal  competition. 

(2)  Shall  we  therefore  raise  a  sum  of  money  the  interest  of  which  shall 
be  used  as  a  prize  for  the  best  and  most  original  work  done  during  a  series 
of  yearsT 

(3)  How  shall  such  a  sum  be  raised? 

(4)  Shall  we  state  a  sum  which  we  regard  as  the  minimum  necessary  to 
our  purpose,  or  shall  we  proceed  without  a  determination  as  to  tiie 
amount  we  shall  try  to  raise  T 

<S)  How  shall  this  sum  be  investod,  and  subject  to  whose  order? 
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(6)  Shall  we  recommend  that  the  prise  consist  of  a  valuable  medal 
alona,  or  of  a  un^e  medal  aeeompanM  hy  the  remaindCT  of  the  interest 
on  the  capital! 

(7)  Shall  the  prize  be  allotted  at  a  period,  say,  of  five  years,  and  by 
whom! 

(8)  Should  the  prize  be  only  for  BCientiflc  work  in  dentistry,  or  should 
practical  work  also  be  included  f 

(9)  YThat  other  suggestions  can  yon  offer  rqfarding  the  undertaking  in 
general  or  in  detail! 

While  these  inquiries  were  addressed  only  to  members  of  the 
committee  of  the  F.  D.  I.,  they  raise  important  questions  which 
we  think  should  be  submitted  to  and  considered  by  the  dental 
profession  at  large,  and  we  have  therefore  given  them  publicity 
here  in  order  that  opportunity  for  a  full  consideration  and 
discussion  may  be  had.  We  ask  that  all  interested  in  this  matter 
will  express  tJieir  opinions  upon  it,  and  make  any  suggestions  that 
they  may  deem  helpful  as  to  the  form  which  the  memorial  shall 
take  and  as  to  the  plan  for  its  accomplishment.  Suggestions  may 
be  sent  directly  to  Dr.  Carl  Kose,  chairman,  Dresden,  Germany; 
to  Dr.  Truman  W.  Brophy,  Chicago,  the  American  representative 
on  the  committee,  or  be  forwarded  through  the  medium  of  the 
Editor  of  the  Dental  Cosmos. 


CIiOSlD  OF  THK  YOIiUHK. 

The  present  issue  will  round  out  the  forty-ninth  year  of  con- 
tinuous publication  of  Uie  Dental  Cosmos  and  somewhat  more  than 
the  sixteenth  year  of  its  present  Editorship.  It  has  passed  a  variety 
of  stages  of  development  in  the  passage  of  time,  its  form  and  drees 
have  been  altered  as  circumstances  seemed  to  demand,  but  in  the 
essential  features  of  its  policy  it  has  never  deviated  from  its  ideal 
to  be  the  best  of  its  kind.  Wherever  or  whenever  it  has  fallen 
short  it  has  not  been  because  of  any  weakening  in  its  policy  nor 
in  honest  effort  to  practically  realize  its  ideal.  It  has  grown  as 
the  dental  profesraon  has  grown,  and  as  its  purpose  has  been 
always  to  reflect  the  representative  thought  of  that  profeesion,  so 
have  the  character  of  its  matter  and  its  mode  of  presentation 
been  chosen  with  respect  to  the  accuracy  and  fiumess  with  whidi 
its  text  pages  represented  the  best  accomplishment  of  dentistiy. 
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No  attempt  has  been  made  to  achieve  the  unattainable  by  trying 
to  please  everybody,  but  to  the  best  of  our  ability  and  judgment 
the  effi»rt  has  been  oontmuously  made  to  present  a  reoord  of 
dental  achievement  of  which  no  member  of  the  dental  profession 
need  feel  ashamed,  and  to  foster  those  higher  ideals  of  which  our 
profession  may  always  be  proud. 

Such  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  its  purposes,  regard- 
less of  minor  personal  interests  or  of  the  criticisms  or  antagonisms 
of  the  proprietors  of  minor  personal  interests. 

On  the  other  hand  we  ask  for  and  welcome  critical  sug- 
gestions firom  our  readers  whenever  these  are  given  in  a  con- 
structive spirit  and  with  a  view  to  the  betterment  of  the  Dental 
Cosmos.  We  want  to  make  the  magazine  better  than  it  is,  in 
any  way  or  in  any  feature  where  it  can  be  practically  done. 
The  Editor  has  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Dental  Cosmos 
is  needed  by  the  dental  profession,  firom  the  simple  reason  that 
they  subscribe — ^pay  for  it,  and  he  sincerely  trusts  that  they 
also  read  it ;  but,  while  he  feels  much  in  touch  with  the  very 
wide  circle  that  constitutes  his  audience,  he  nevertheless  needs 
from  time  to  time,  for  the  betterment  of  his  work  and  for  increas- 
ing its  helpfulness,  the  inspiring  effect  of  the  personal  word  or 
note  that  will  enable  him  to  more  accurately  judge  of  the  results 
which  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  journal  to  accomplish  as  an  uplift 
in  the  professional  lives  of  its  readers.  To  this  end  he  asks  for 
expressions  of  personal  opinion  and  suggestions  irom  any  or  all 
who  think  the  Dental  Cosmos  can  be  made  more  useful  or  valu- 
able to  them  during  the  coming  year. 
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REVIEW  OF  CURRENT  DENTAL  UTERATURL 


CDMlKlad  faj  jUUO  ENDELMATi  DJ>A 


{Reoue  $4nirale  de  VArt  Dmtatre,  PariB,  Au- 
gust 1907.] 

ON  OERTAIK  BBFLBX  OCULAR  DIS- 
TURBANCES OF  DBNTAL  ORIGIN.  Bt 
Db.  A.  Bbautois,  Pabis,  FiunGK. 
Kotwitbstanding  the  intimate  anatomieal 
i«lationBhtp  exlBtii^  between  tiw  and  tiie 
teetb,  no  treatise  an  opbthalmoli^  so  ftur 
published  ecmtains  a  diapter  devoted  to  ttte 
study  of  ocular  disturbances  the  result  of 
pathological  phenomena  about  the  teeth  and 
oral  mucous  membrane.  Apart  from  tbe 
direct  emnmunication  between  the  orbit  and 
the  maxillary  sinus  by  means  of  the  perioe- 
tenm,  and  the  thinness  of  the  u^wr  wall  ot 
the  mazillaiy  sinus,  which  corresponds  to  fhe 
floor  of  the  orbit,  the  eye  and  the  teeth  are 
«till  more  closely  related  tiirough  the  venous 
and  nervous  systems. 

The  veins  play  the  moat  important  rfile  in 
the  transmission  of  infection,  and  in  this  con- 
nection it  is  of  importance  to  reoall  that  the 
labial  and  ooronaiy  Tenons  plexuses  and  the 
angular  and  facial  velna  onpfy  in  l^e  oph- 
thalmic, whkh  in  turn  empttes  in  the  cor- 
onary Binua.  Tbe  nerve  relationship  betweoi 
the  organs  under  consideration  may  be  traced 
as  follovra:  The  Gasserian  ganglion  gives 
off  three  branches,  the  ophthalmic,  the  su- 
perior maxillary,  and  the  inferior  maxillary. 
The  ophthalmic  nerve  is  joined  by  fllamenta 
from  the  eavemons  plexus  of  the  qvpathetie, 
and  comnninioateB  with  the  third,  fourth,  and 
■ixth  nerres*  and  divides  Into  tliree  branehes, 
the  laerymal,  frontal,  and  nasal.  Tbe  termi- 
nations of  these  nerves  go  to  supply  the  scalp, 
part  of  the  integument  of  the  forehead,  the 
upper  eyelid  and  side  of  the  nose,  the  pal- 
pebral eonjunetiva,  the  bulbar  ecm|unetiva, 
the  laryngeal  mnooos  mendnaa^  with  that 
of  the  fnmtal  sinus,  and  the  laeiTmal  and 
Meibomian  glands.  In  addition,  the  oph- 
thalmic branch  sends  filaments  to  the  perios- 


teum and  osseous  tissue  and  branehes  ol 
communication  to  the  orbital  branch  of  tbe 
superior  maxillary  nerve.  Furthermore,  the 
ophthalmic  nerve  through  its  nasal  bram^  is 
in  direct  communication  with  the  ophthahuie 
ganglion^  which  sends  several  small  ftl*™**** 
— ^the  ciliary  filaments — to  the  iris,  and  oae 
to  the  retina. 

The  superior  maxillary  nerve  supplies  the 
upper  teeth  and  the  skin  and  mncons  ukb- 
brane  of  the  upper  lip.  Another  importaat 
branch  of  this  nerve,  from  tbe  standpoint  of 
the  subject  under  consideration,  is  the  orbital, 
by  reason  of  ihe  anastomosis  of  its  temporal 
branch  with  the  laerymal  branch  <rf  the  i^- 
tfaalmie.  Also*  the  brandies  of  distribiitiaB 
of  the  tonpoml  brandi  of  the  ai1»tal  oon- 
municate  with  the  facial  and  anriculo-tem- 
poral  branches  of  the  inferior  maxillary 
nerve,  and  those  of  the  malar  branch,  after 
supplying  the  skin  on  the  prominence  of  the 
cheek,  join  with  the  facial  and  palpebral 
branches  of  the  superior  maxillary.  The  tem- 
poral and  malar  brandiea  of  the  wbita!*  in 
addition^  anastomose  with  the  temponl  and 
malar  branehes  of  the  facial  nerve. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  teeth,  althoo^j^  ib- 
timately  related  to  the  conjunctiva,  lids, 
laerymal  gland  and  iris,  through  the  trifadsl 
nerve,  oould  not  induce  patholt^cal  dianges 
in  the  deeper  ocular  structures,  accept 
throng  the  bloodvessels,  the  maxillaiy  witm, 
or  the  spreading  of  a  periootitis.  Oeolsr 
disturbances  of  dental  origin  may  thu^ore  be 
properly  divided  Into  two  kinds:  Those  afftet- 
ing  the  anterior  segment  of  the  eye,  supplied 
the  tribcial,  and  those  affecting  the  pos- 
terior segment  The  former  are  more  fre- 
quent than  the  latter.  The  disturbances  sf- 
f  ecting  the  anterior  s^;ment  are  lacrymatim, 
conjunctivitis,  para^sis  of  aoeonuBodatia^ 
neuTalgia>  and  bl^anwpann.  Smj^  laeiy- 
mation — ^that  is  to  ssy,  the  variety  not  ac- 
companied by  inflammation  or  suppuration  of 
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the  laeiymal  ouial  or  sac— is  frequeatly  en- 
countered. In  such  oases  an  examination  oi 
the  conjunetiTa  shoira  that  the  monbrane  is 

but  slightly  inflamed,  if  at  all,  and  that  the 
laotymal  canal  is  unobstructed.  The  dieturb- 
anoe  in  such  cases  is  therefore  due  to  hyper- 
secretion of  the  gland,  which  may  be  caused 
by  a  variety  of  factors — diseases  of  the  teeth 
among  them.  This  pathcdogie  possibility  was 
Icmg  ago  pitted  out  hj  Galesowski  and  his 
pupils,  Mangin,  Despagnet,  and  Abadie,  the 
latter  of  whom  reported  a  number  of  such 
instances.  A  case  that  came  under  the  au- 
thor's own  observation  was  that  of  a  man, 
aged  thirty-six  years,  who  at  the  age  of  thir- 
teen years  received  a  violent  blow  on  the 
nose.  It  resulted  in  deviation  of  the  septum, 
with  deformity  of  the  nasal  canal.  Howevw, 
contrary  to  what  occurs  In  traumatisms  of 
this  nature,  the  patient  did  not  suffer  from 
laciymation.  At  the  age  of  thirty-four,  on 
account  of  severe  toothache,  he  had  the  first 
molar  and  one  d  the  incisors  on  the  deviated 
side  extracted.  A  month  afterward  laciyma- 
tian  appeared,  although  the  canal  was  not 
stenosed.  This  phomnenon  of  reflex  irrita- 
tion can  be  explained  by  remembering  that 
the  saperior  maxillary  and  ophthabnie  divi- 
sions of  the  fifth  cranial  nerve  ooramxmicate 
with  one  another,  the  orbital  sending  a  branch 
to  the  lacrymal  gland  and  conuniuiicating 
with  t^e  laciymal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic. 

Another  ease  was  that  of  a  young  woman, 
eigfateen  years  of  age,  who  oomidained  of 
perioibital  neuralgia,  pain  on  reading,  and 
laoiymation.  An  examinatiwi  of  the  lacrymal 
canal  <m  the  affected  side  revealed  no  ab- 
normality whatsoever.  The  refraction  test 
showed  that  the  eye  on  the  affected  aide  was 
emmetropic,  although  there  was  slight  dimi- 
nution in  the  power  of  aooommodation.  For 
distances  the  visual  aentenesa  was  normal. 
IMagaosing  the  case  as  on4  of  asthem^ia  of 
aooommodsition  witii  laeiymation,  the  author 
prescribed  visual  rest,  the  use  of  smoked 
glasses,  and  internally  small  doses  of  quinin 
salicylate.  A  few  days  afterward  the  patient 
reported  slight  visual  improvement,  but  per- 
sistanee  of  the  laerymation.  An  injection 
was  then  made  through  the  lacrymal  canal, 
and  the  fluid  escaping  through  Uie  nasal  fos- 
sae diowed  tiiat  theore  was  no  obstruetion 
in  the  eanal.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the 
author  decided  to  dilate  the  opening  of  the 


lacrymal  eanaU  hut  in  attanpting  to  do  so 
he  accidentally  discovered  that  the  roots  of 
the  upper  second  and  third  molars  <m  the 
affected  side  were  very  painful,  and  at  once 
refrained  from  carrying  out  the  proposed  in- 
tervention. He  thereupon  questioned  the  pa* 
tient  regarding  the  two  molars,  and  ascer- 
tained that  from  the  time  gold  fillings  were 
inserted  In  them  the  roots  had  been  so  pain- 
ful to  pressure  as  to  prevent  her  fnnn  using 
the  molars  during  mastication.  Dr.  Beauvois 
at  once  directed  her  to  consult  a  dentist.  The 
gold  fillings  were  removed  and  the  root-canals 
antiseptioally  treated.  Two  months  after- 
ward, when  her  teeth  were  again  in  a  healthy 
condition,  tiie  trouble  in  the  eye  and  lacrymal 
gland  had  entirely  disappeared.  Laerymation, 
when  persisting  for  a  more  or  lass  ^longed 
period  of  time,  may  bring  aboat  such  severe 
complications  as  conjunctivitis,  blepharitis, 
ulcer  of  the  cornea,  and  keratitis,  as  a  rule, 
very  difficult  to  subdue. 

Years  ago  Galozowski  called  attenti<m  to  a 
considerable  number  of  oases  of  oonjunoti- 
vitis,  keratitis,  and  phlyetoiula  in  children, 
caused  1^  irritation  from  the  taeth  directly, 
or  indiieeUy,  by  disturbing  the  vital  balance 
of  the  afl!ected  puts. 

Strabismus  is  also  in  some  cases  due  to 
dental  disturbances.  Javal,  in  1866,  wrote 
concerning  the  subject  as  follows:  **Oon- 
Tergemt  intermittent  strabismus,  or  to  state 
it  more  aeourately,  the  variable  lype  oi  hypar- 
metrcqiiia  in  young  adolesoents,  or  young  dtU- 
dren  who  scarcely  squint  ordinarily,  but  wlw 
upon  experiencing  an  emotion  of  any  kind  or 
unduly  exercising  their  eyes,  or  upon  being 
subjected  to  nervous  excitement,  or  suffering 
from  some  general  disorder  induced  by  den- 
tition or  any  other  cause,  show  a  shocking 
deviati<»i,  and  occasiiHially  a  sort  of  chorea 
of  the  muscles  of  the  «ye  ^Ich  causes  much 
anxiety  to  the  parents."  Javal  thinks  that  a 
large  number  of  eases  of  convergent  strabis- 
mus are  caused  by  a  temporary  paralysis  of 
accommodation,  and  as  Schmidt,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  demonstrated  that  paralysis  of  ae- 
oommodation  is  a  frequent  complication  of 
dental  disorders,  strabismus  may  indirectly 
be  caused  by  pa^olpgic  eonditiims  about  the 
teeth. 

If  the  frequency  of  strabismus  and  the 
large  number  of  observations  recorded  In  our 
clinics  are  considered,  one  could  not  but  led 
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astounded  that  the  dental  phase  of  the  eti- 
ology of  that  dlatarbanoe  should  not,  as  yet. 
have  become  a  definite  pathology  entMy.  The 
cause  is  doubtless  Uie  result  of  Diligence  on 
the  part  of  observers,  and  of  lack  of  knowl- 
edge in  the  past,  eonccraing  the  relationship 
between  the  <^fathalmic  and  dental  rc^ons. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  paraljrsis  of 
aooommodaticm  of  dental  origin  is  properly 
reoognised.  Schmidt  has  <d>served  seventh- 
three  cases  of  diminution  of  the  amplitude  of 
accommodation  in  twenty-two  eases  ot  dental 
disease,  and  Parker  has  found  that  strabis- 
rauB  is  more  common  af^er  disease  of  the  up- 
per teeth.  In  isolated  instances,  instead  of 
paralysis  of  accommodation,  contraction  of 
the  ciliary  muscles  ensues. 

Mydriasis  witA  paralysis  of  aceommodation 
is  another  oenlar  reflex  oftm  traceable  to 
such  dental  diseases  as  gingivitis,  eariee, 
periostitis,  or  to  extractions.  It  Is  not  infre- 
quent that  patients  so  affected  are  informed 
that  the  trouble  is  due  to  a  lesion  of  the 
ophthalmic  nerve,  when  in  reality  the  cause 
is  by  far  less  snions.  Caries  or  perieemen- 
titia  may  {woduee  a  mydriasis,  which  will 
disappear  upon  the  remond  of  the  cause. 
Desmarrea  has  recorded  several  obserattions, 
and  Qalesowski  invariably  attached  consid- 
erable importance  to  the  examination  of  the 
teeth  in  cases  of  mydriasis  without  alteration 
of  the  fundus  oeuli.  A  badly  inserted  filling, 
the  presence  of  caries,  or  the  extraction  of  a 
tooth  are  often  sufficient  individually  to  in- 
daoe  mydriasis. 

On  the  other  hand,  diseases  of  tiie  wye  may 
induce  dental  disorders  which  persist  until 
the  primal  affection  is  relieved  or  cured. 
Javal  cites  a  case  of  glaucoma  which  caused 
intense  dental  neuralgia,  and  Oatesowski, 
a  case  of  rheumatic  iritis  which  gave  rise  to 
toothache  of  such  intensify  that  two  teeth 
were  unnecessarily  sacrificed  in  the  endeavor 
to  relieve  the  patient. 

[A'ew  York  Medical  Journal,  September  21, 
1907.] 

NUTRITION  A   FACTOR  IN  TOOTH-DE- 
VELOPMENT.  Br  William  J.  Lbdcbeb. 

The  author  {Medioal  Record)  states  that 
the  various  conditimis  affecting  the  dental 
organs  can  be  classified  as  follows:  Flret, 
as  those  having  an  infloenoe  upon  the  teeth 
during  intra-nterine  life,  be^nning  with  the 


first  appearance  of  the  epithelial  infiectioD  is 
the  embryonal  jaw  (tidrty-fonrth  to  fortieUi 
day)  and  ending  at  birth;  secood,  those  eon- 
dttions  affecting  the  denture  during  infancT* 
and  childhood,  t.e.  during  the  period  beginning 
at  parturition  and  ending  with  the  eruption 
of  the  first  permanent  tooth,  and  third,  those 
conditions  affecting  the  teeth  from  the  time  of 
the  eruption  of  the  first  permanent  tooth 
until  death,  or  sneh  time  aa  the  teeth  are  \osL 
It  is  evidmt  tiwt  In  tbe  first  clus  the  con- 
ditions affecting  tooth-development  are  hc- 
tors  conveyed  by  the  fetal  circulation,  and 
are  traceable  to  the  mother.  All  conditions 
which  will  lower  the  vitalify  of  the  mother 
are  bound  to  affect  the  child  in  utero  in  some 
way,  and  tiie  developing  dental  organs,  beinj: 
part  and  panel  thereof  and  ree^viag  blood 
supply  from  the  same  souree,  will  also  be 
modified  if  there  be  any  aberration— ^cmieal 
or  physical — ^from  the  normal  in  tbe  blood. 
As  to  foods  that  are  conducive  to  proper  den- 
tal development,  the  author  cites  Von  Winkd 
of  Munich,  who  describes  a  dietary  for  preg- 
nant women  aa  follows:  Breakfost — i  liter 
of  milk,  one  roll.  Nora — {  liter  ci  vtap,  UO 
grmnia  of  beef  without  hoaei,  i  liter  of  v^ 
tables  or  pastry  (not  fat),  i  IHer  ol  hear. 

Milk  is  tbe  moat  important  of  all  animal 
foodstuffs,  containing  all  the  dements  neces- 
sary for  tbe  maintenance  of  life,  and  thos 
constituting  a  complete  food.  It  contains  sU 
tbe  four  classes  of  food  prinei|rfes — namely, 
proteins,  oarbi^dratea,  fats,  and  salts.  Two 
great  mistakes  frequently  made  in  in£ut 
feeding  are  the  substitution  of  eow'a  milk 
for  maternal 'feeding  where  mother's  milk  h 
obtainable,  and  the  too  early  ingestion  of  car- 
bohydrates and  other  foodstuffs  that  have  no 
place  in  an  infant's  dietary.  Opinions  differ 
as  to  the  period  when  young  children  should 
be  given  other  food  than  milk;  however,  the 
eonsenana  of  <^»inioii  pointa  to  the  fact  that 
no  solid  food  of  any  kind  ahoold  be  gtvtn 
prior  to  the  eruption  of  the  deciduous  tcc^ 
Milk  (maternal  until  about  the  eighth  ncntli, 
unless  weaning  becomes  necessary  thnrngh 
disease  of  the  mother  at  an  earlier  period; 
good  cow's  milk  after  that)  should  be  the 
principal  food  for  eigfaten  months.  Starchy 
food  should  be  withheld  for  about  a  year. 

Nutrition  is  the  basis  of  all  devdtqpment. 
and  if  this  important  function  is  superrised 
aceordlng  to  a  oommon-sense.  physidogiesl 
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regime,  the  result  will  be  a  normally  devel- 
oped oTganism.  It  means  a  healthy  body, 
sound  mind,  and  good  teeth.  Therefore  nu- 
trition is  a  very  important  factor  in  tooth- 
development  Were  it  not  so  we  would  not 
observe  the  abnormalities  of  tooth-develop- 
ment and  eruption  following  diseases  of  nutri- 
tion, such  as  scurvy,  rickets,  marasmus,  etc. 

ILa  BatomaMogta,  Bilbao,  Spain,  September 
1907.] 

GANGRENE  OP  THE  MOUTH  (OANCRUM 
ORIS)  :  ITS  CAUSE,  EVOLUTION,  AND 
TREATMENT  BY  MEANS  OF  METHYL- 
ENE BLUE.    Bt  Db.  Miovsl  CASAiTBr, 

Madbid,  Spain. 

At  a  session  of  the  Royal  Aeaden^  of  Medi- 
cine held  in  Madrid  during  IMS,  Gonzales 
Alvarez  described  three  cases  of  gangrene  of 
the  mouth  treated  successfully  with  metl^yl- 
ene  blue.  The  author  of  the  present  article 
was  at  that  time  very  favorably  impressed 
by  the  nport  of  Dr.  Alvarez,  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  it  substituted  for  the 
potential  or  actual  cautery  a  comparatively 
harmless  agent.  Siaoe  then  he  has  applied 
the  nethylene-bloe  treabnent  in  five  cases, 
with  excellent  results,  and  althooc^  thte 
number  is  perhaps  too  nnall  to  warrant  the 
framing  of  definite  conclusions  concerning  the 
virtues  of  the  compound,  still  it  seems  ample 
enough  to  prove  its  wonderful  curative  prop- 
erties. 

All  factors  responsible  for  a  lowering  of 
vital  resistance  during  infancy  or  early  child- 
hood are  predisposing  causes  of  oancmm  oris. 
It  occurs  almost  ^dusively  during  the  first 
few  years  of  life,  doubtless  on  account  of  the 
greater  susceptibility  of  the  tissues  at  that 
period.  Among  the  so-called  morbid  causes 
measles  is  the  most  frequent,  the  others  be- 
ing smallptHC,  scarlet  fever,  broncho-pneu- 
monia, typhoid  fever,  whooping  oong^,  etc. 
Kotwithstanding  the  important  researches  of 
Samson,  Netter,  Babes,  and  Zambilovici,  who 
studied  and  cultivated  a  bacillus  that,  in- 
jected in  the  mouths  of  rabbits,  produced  gan- 
grene, we  continue  to  be  in  the  dark  concern- 
ing the  bacterium  which  causes  the  disease 
in  children.  Although  great  importance  is 
attached  to  the  decrease  in  the  vital  forces 
and  to  infection  pvoeesses,  we  must  still 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  direct  cause  of  the 
infection  is  doubtless  a  bacterium  bearing  a 


strong  resemblance  to  the  vibrion  septique, 
if  not  the  latter  itsdt 

The  majority  of  authors  describe  the  dis- 
ease as  hi^ginning  in  the  mucous  membrane  of 
one  cheek  or  in  the  lower  lip,  but  Dr.  Casa- 
net  h&a  observed  that  it  may  begin  in  both 
cheeks  at  the  same  time,  or  in  the  gums, 
the  starting-point  being  a  small  veside,  which 
after  breaking  is  transformed  into  a  dark 
spot. 

The  initial  symptoms  of  gangrene  of  the 
mouth  (oanerum  oris,  noma,  gangrenous  sore 
mouth)  are  painless,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
throughout  the  disease  the  unfortunate  pa- 
tient has  to  bear  but  little  pain.  After  a  few 
days  the  tissues  begin  to  swell  and  an  area 
of  hardened  tissues,  several  centimeters  in 
length,  a|f»ears  at  the  level  of  the  initial  ul- 
cer. The  posterior  section  of  this  area  be- 
comes gangrenow,  and  outside,  on  the  cor- 
responding section  of  the  epidermis,  a  spot 
becomes  visible,  at  first  livid  in  appearance, 
later  on  black.  The  spot  on  the  outeide  is 
sometimes  preceded  by  a  phlyetena  filled 
with  sanguineous  fluid.  In  the  severe  forms 
of  the  disease  the  gangrenous  destructive  pro- 
cess advances  rapidly.  The  breaking  down  of 
tissue,  although  as  a  general  rule  limited 
to  the  middle  of  the  cheek,  in  some  instances 
spnads  to  the  nose,  eyelids,  ears,  chin,  and 
nadc.  In  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  it  attacks 
the  tongue  and  gums,  causing  the  loss  of  the 
teeth  and  denudation  and  necrosis  of  the 
maxilliB;  Tbe  saliva  escapes  throng  the 
cheeks  and  has  a  characteristic  fetid  odor. 
At  first  it  is  transparent,  later  it  becomes  san- 
guineous and  mixsd  with  putrid  matter  or 
tissue  debris  from  the  gangroious  area.  13ie 
breath  is  likewise  very  oflfenaive.  The  strength 
of  the  patient  varies,  and  v^ile  in  some  cases 
it  is  greatly  diminished,  in  others  the  child 
seems  sufficiently  str<mg  to  sit  up  in  bed, 
and  even  play. 

Thirst  is  invariably  very  intense,  and  the 
appetite  is  either  good  or  altogether  absent. 
Additional  symptoms  are  slight  elevation  of 
temperature — unless  there  be  some  compliea- 
ti<Hi  present,  in  which  case  it  may  rise  con- 
siderably, although  as  a  rule  the  temperature 
is  subnormal;  the  pulse  is  weak  and  fre- 
quent; the  feet  are  edematous;  there  is  scon- 
nolenee  and  delirium,  and  often  such  serious 
complications  as  brtmdio-imeumMiia. 

The  course  and  termination  of  the  disease 
depend  on  the  severity  of  the  infection,  the  or- 
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gans  involved,  and  the  nature  and  amount 
of  aeptic  products  absorbed.  It  is  therefore 
impossible  to  state  in  a  eonerete  manner 
what  the  duration  of  the  disease  will  be,  f6r 
while  in  some  cases  it  spreads  and  persists 
for  a  long  period  of  time,  in  others  the  infec- 
tion is  limited  and  of  short  duration. 

Cancrum  oris  may  be  confounded  with 
malignant  pustule  (true anthrax),  gangrenous 
aphthc,  and  uloaro-membranoua  stomatitis. 
The  differentiation  of  these  diseases,  how- 
ever, can  be  aoeurately  made  if  it  be  remem- 
bered that  anthrax  begins  In  the  skin  and 
not  in  the  mucous  membrane,  and  that  its  eti- 
ology is  absolutely  distinct;  that  gangrenous 
aphthte  are  not  accompanied  with  induration 
of  the  soft  tissues,  as  seen  in  cancrum  oris, 
and  lastly,  that  uleero-membranous  stomatitis 
begins  in  the  gums,  does  not  cause  a  nucleus 
of  induration  in  the  ehedc,  or  the  destrueti<m 
of  that  or  contiguous  areas,  but  progresses 
slowly,  detaching  the  periosteum  and  attack- 
ing the  bone  to  the  point  of  necrosis. 

The  author  then  relates  several  cases  whidi 
came  under  his  observation.    The  first  was 
that  of  a  c^ild  eight  years  of  age,  the  young- 
est of  five  brottiera  and  sisters  who  had  suc- 
cumbed to  oonvuleinis,  meningitis,  and  erup- 
tive fevers.    Parents  alcoholic,  especially  the 
mother.    Child  poorly  fed,  and  but  recently 
recovered  from  an  attack  of  measles.  The 
onset  of  the  disease  was  marked  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  violaceous  spot  on  the  left  malar 
prominence,  fetidity  of  the  breath,  great  de- 
pression, abundant  secretion  of  sanguineous 
malodorous  salira,  intense  pallor,  diarrhea, 
thirst,  anorexia,  slight  fever,  and  feeble  pulse. 
On  the  internal  surface  of  the  cheek  there 
was  an  indurated  eone  of  approximately  the 
size  of  a  silver  dollar,  filled  with  saliva  or 
gangrenous  detritus.   Treatment  consisted  at 
first  in  frequent  irrigations  with  potassium 
permanganate  }  ;  1000  alternated  with  that 
of  potassium  chlorate  4  :  100,  and  applications 
of  a  solution  of  methylme  blue  2  :  100  every 
two  hours.   In  addition,  a  general  treatment 
was  instituted,  consisting  of  quinin  internally 
every  two  hours,  of  an  injection  of  200  grams 
of  artificial  serum,  and  a  lacteal  rSgime.  On 
the  day  following  the  be^^ning  of  the  treat- 
ment improvement  was  already  noticeable, 
inasmuch  as  the  fetidity  and  the  induration 
had  disappeared,  the  ptyiUism  was  less  ac- 
centuated, the  spot  on  the  cheek  was  of  quasi- 
normal  color,  the  pulse  less  frequent  and 


stronger,  the  diarrhea  less  severe,  and  the  ap- 
petite slightly  better.  The  trcntmat.  with 
the  exception  of  the  permanganate  solutMii, 
was  continued  for  four  days,  at  the  end  of 

which  period  the  disturbance  in  the  cheek,  as 
well  as  that  in  the  gum,  upper  and  lower,  bad 
entirely  disappeared — not,  however,  without 
having  caused  the  death  of  two  sections  of 
both  jaws;  these  it  will  be  possible  to  re- 
place by  a  [ffocfthetic  appliance  after  the 
completion  of  the  child's  bodily  develoinnent 
The  author  describes  four  additional  cases, 
almost  identical  to  Case  I.  in  whidi  recovery 
took  place  after  a  few  days'  treatment  with 
methylene  blue,  and  brings  his  article  to  an 
end  after  summarizing  his  observations  and 
conclusions  as  follows: 

1.  Alcoholism  in  the  parents  decreases  the 
o^nio  resistance  of  children,  and  by  render- 
ing them  more  susceptible  to  all  kinds  of 
diseases,  especially  to  those  of  the  infectioai 
type,  predisposes  to  gangrene  of  the  mouth. 

2.  Methylene  blue  acts  very  rapidly  in  the 
treatment  of  cancrum  oris. 

3.  This  rapidity  of  action  is  doubtless  due 
to  its  power  to  penetrate  the  tissues  b^ond 
the  diaeosed  areas,  by  virtue  of  its  not  bring 
a  cmgulant. 

4.  Methylene  blue  arreste  the  disease  is 
from  four  to  six  days — the  sooner  the  treat- 
ment is  instituted,  the  quicker  being  the  re- 
covery, 

6.  Methylene  blue  is  innocuous ;  it  does  not 
cause  loss  of  tissue,  and  therefore  neither  tis- 
sue retractions  or  disfiguring  scars. 

6.  The  solution  of  methylene  blue  employed 
in  the  five  eases  under  consideration  ns  the 
2  : 100,  but  this  proportion  may  be  incraaed 
or  decreased  according  to  the  indicatioM  of 
the  case  in  hand. 

7.  Methylene  blue  should  be  employed  in 
all  cases  of  cancrum  oris. 

[L'Odontologie,  Paris,  October  15,  1907.1 

PROTEOL  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  IX- 
FEOTED  ROOT-CANALS.   Br  P.  Vairl 

Some  time  ago  the  author  called  attentitn 
to  proteol,  a  combination  of  casein  and  formic 
aldehyd,  in  the  treatment  of  caries  of  the 
fourth  degree.  After  ranoving  the  disorgan- 
ized contents  of  the  oonal  and  treating  the 
latter  with  antiseptie  snbetances  in  the  ordi- 
nary way, -the  canals  and  pulp-chamber  m 
filled  with  a  paste  composed  mainly  of  pro- 
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teo].  The  author  has  tried  the  method  under 
diaaudon  in  about  fifty  cm—  all  patianta 
of  the  iecde  Dntain— and  only  In  t*o  mra 
tho  remlti  uuatiBteetoiy.  In  all  the  other 
cases  the  sealing  of  rootniaiials  and  pulp- 
chambers  was  followed  by  such  exoellent  re- 
sulta  as  to  invite  trial  in  cases  of  pulp-sup- 
puration, often  so  difficult  to  subdue. 

Hie  variety  of  proteol  for  dental  purpoees 
is  a  fine  white  powder,  easy  of  maaipuIatiMi, 
and  miseible  with  aloohol  and  tiie  eumtlal 
oils.  Hj  mixing  it  with  alcohol  and  one  or 
two  dn^  of  eugenol  a  thin,  n<m-irritatlng 
paste  is  obtained,  of  whidi  the  basis  or  prin- 
cipal ingredient  is  formic  aldehyd,  the  most 
effective  antiseptic  available  for  dental  oper- 
ations. 

[/lea  AmtelM  Dentairea,  Paris,  September 
1907.] 

BESECmON  OF  THE  APEX.  Bt  Db.  BtAL. 
hnix,  Fkair<n. 

When  a  dento-alveolar  abscess  reaches  a 
state  of  ohronicib^  on  account  of  the  presence 
of  an  area  of  disorganized  or  necrosed  tissue 
in  the  apical  third  of  a  tooth-root,  and  when 
all  pouible  operative  or  therapeutic  meane  in- 
stituted through  the  canal  axe  powerless  to 


eradicate  the  infection  and  its  manifestations, 
it  is  admissible  either  to  extract,  cut  off 
the  dead  ptnikMi  of  the  radieular  tissuee  and 
replant  the  tooth,  or  to  excise  the  dead  tooth- 
etruotore  through  the  gum,  with  the  tooth 
in  aitu.  This  operation,  inappropriately  re- 
ferred to  by  recent  writers  under  the  ponder- 
ous designation  "amputation  of  the  root," 
was  described  by  Claude  Martin  in  1S81,  and 
has  since  then  bem  successfully  periwroed  in 
comparatively  rare  instances  in  Europe  and 
in  the  United  States. 

The  operative  technique  advocated  by  Dr. 
Btel  may  be  described  seriatim  as  follows: 
Filling  of  the  root-canal  with  temporary  stop- 
ping; induction  of  load  anesthesia  by  a  hypo- 
dermie  injection  of  ooeain;  circular  or  ellip- 
soid ineision  in  the  gum  over  the  apex  of  the 
root;  reseetitm  of  the  necrosed  area  means 
of  a  sharp  fissure  bur  xendving  in  the  dental 
engine;  curettage  (rf  the  alMcess  cavity;  irri- 
gations of  the  cavity  with  H^t,  3  per  cent, 
solution,  or  with  formalin  1: 1000;  treatment 
of  the  cavity  by  filling  it  with  salol — an 
active  tissue  stimulant. 

The  healing  of  the  cavity  by  first  intention 
is  complete  at  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  days 
after  the  operation. 


PERISGOPK 


To  Trim  and  Sterilixe  Cotton.— In  wind- 
ing cotton  on  a  broadi  it  is  apt  to  be  extended 
a  little  beyond  ^e  end,  and  if  not  removed 
prevents  llie  dressing  proper  fmn  reaching 
remote  parts  of  tiie  root.  To  dispose  of  this 
tag-end  touch  it  to  the  flame;  sterilization 
comes  with  the  fire.— Z>«ntel  Ojftee  and  Lah- 
oratoiy. 

To  Remove  from  the  SIda  Black  SUlns 
Camed  1^  Silver  Nitrate.— Black  stains  on 
the  skin,  caused  by  silver  nitrate,  in  stick  or 
solution,  may  be  whitoied,  and  their  removal 
much  e^wdited,  ^  the  application  of  a  solu- 
tion made  according  to  the  following  formula: 
9 — ^Mercury  bichlorid. 

Ammonium  chlorid,  U  gT<  x 

Water.  fSjas 
^.— AppljC  to  stains  on  the  skin,  with  fric- 
tion. 

— ConodMn  Joum.  of  M«d.  and  Bwrgtry. 
VOL.  xux. — VI 


Qaidc  RKer.— A  niee  and  quiek  way  to 
filter  water  for  hypodennle  use  is  to  b<dl  the 
water  in  a  teaspoon  over  a  onnmon  fiame; 
place  a  small  piece  of  absorbent  ootton  In  the 
spoon  and  draw  the  liquid  into  a  fringe 
throu^  the  cotton.  By  so  doing  you  get  a 
perfectly  clear  eolution. — ^W.  J.  Fosnn,  Dm- 
tal  Swrnmary. 

Plaster  and  Sand  Investment.— The  fol- 
lowing, where  heat  is  used,  as  in  soldering 
bridges,  gold,  or  silver  plates,  will  be  foimd 
to  meet  every  requirement;  the  writer  has 
used  it  for  twenty  years;  To  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  finely  sifted  building  sand  add  water 
sufficient  to  little  more  than  wet  it;  add 
plaster,  stirring  thoroughly,  and  repeat  the 
I»-oce8s  until  the  mixture  ia  of  the  rij^t 
consistence;  invest  bridge  or  idate.  Once 
familiar  with  the  use  of  tiiis  sunple  invest- 
ment your  readers  will  use  no  ottier.  It  will 
not  crack. — ^Dental  Office  and  Laboratory. 
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Mouth- wash  for  DUbetio.— Croftan,  in 

the  Clinical  Revieto,  reeonHiiends — 

B — BetA-napbtholis,  gr.  t 

Sodii  boratiB,  3vJ 
Aqiue  menth.  pip.,  J3tJ 
Aqua  dest.f  Oj.  M. 

Sig.—To  be  used  u  a  mouth-wash. 
— liontMff  Oi/elopedia  of  Praet.  Jfodteine. 

Ointment  for  Neoralgia. — 

9 — ^Menthol,  0.75  gram 

Cocain,  0.26  " 

Chloral,  6  grams 

M.  et  ft.  unguentum. 

Sig. — Apply  to  the  painful  part  and  oorer 
with  a  gauze  bandage  if  the  neuralgia  is 
periorbital  or  hemieranial. 

— New  York  Med.  JounuU. 

A  Consideration  of  Some  of  the  Factors 
which  Contribute  to  Success  in  Abdom- 
inal Operations.— Dr.  J.  H.  Dauber,  in  the 
course  of  a  paper  dealing  with  this  subject 
read  before  the  Chelsea  Clinical  Society, 
said  that  oral  asepsis  must,  previous  to 
operation,  receive  careful  aUention.  Carious 
teeth  and  purulent  gums  are  often  productive 
of  toxemic  symptoms,  and  parotitis  and  par- 
otid abscesses  are  not  the  least  of  the  troubles 
that  may  be  caused  thereby.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary to  bring  into  requisition  the  serviees  of 
the  dentist  thou^  patients  often  resoit  tliis 
with  unusual  v%or.  At  all  events,  nurses 
eannot  be  too  auiduous  in  their  endeavors 
to  Inep  tiM  buccal  eavity  in  a  dean  and 
healthy  condition. — ^Dentol  Surgeon. 

The  Use  of  Tannin  in  Pttlnfni  Tooth- 
Affectiona.— Max  Kner,  in  tiie  Wimer  Med. 
Preeae,  states  that  he  has  <rften  noticed  in 
pyorrhea  alveobris  pains  simihu-  to  those  of 
neuralgia  or  rheumatism,  at^taekii^;  me  or 
more  teeth,  and  resisting  all  attempts  at  re- 
lief. The  patient  frequently  clMnors  for  the 
removal  of  the  tooth.  Kner,  In  such  cases, 
uses  a  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of 
tannin: 

Tannin,  gr.  xxx 

Spts.  vini  rect.,  aijss 
With  this  solution  he  bathes,  by  means  of 
a  swab  of  absorbent  lint  soaked  therein,  the 
whole  of  the  side  affected  along  the  border 
of  the  gums,  and  then  allows  the  patient  to 
repeat  this  procedure  if  the  pains  return. 
After  this  bathing  the  pain  quite  disappears, 
and  the  pyorrhea  clears  more  quickly  and 
easily  under  the  influence  of  tannin  than  with 
silver  nitrate  and  other  means,  while  loose 
teeth  are  tightoied  in  their  sockets.— Practi- 

ftOMT, 


To  Separate  Indaors.— The  ^vergence  of 
the  inteidental  spaces  ol  incisors  often  oeesr- 
siona  difficulty  in  separating,  on  aoooont  of 
the  tendency  of  the  .  wedge  to  impinge  i^oa 
the  gum.  This  may  be  avoided  1^  first  plaeiiig 
a  piece  of  binding  wire  in  the  apaoe.  No« 
place  the  wedge  snug^  in  position,  twist  tke 
uds  of  the  wire  together  over  the  indssl 
edge  of  one  of  the  teeth  to  be  separated,  sad 
drive  the  wedge  as  hard  as  desired.  For  addi- 
tional security  the  wire  may  be  earried,  after 
tbe  first  twiat,  to  the  next  spaee,  for  aaotbir 
turn.— JoHir  Wabhis  Knis,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

The  lUckt  LiKlit  in  the  Operatic 
Room.— The  wall  tints  of  the  operating  tood 
have  an  ocular  value,  and  should  vary  te- 

cording  to  the  kind  and  amount  of  the  gen- 
eral iUumination.  If  k  norUi  or  west  light 
be  generally  used,  duU  eream,  Ugbt  bnff.  v 
llg^t  green  paper,  paint,  aUdmin^  or  burlap 
may  be  used  with  benefit  If  the  li^t  be 
frwn  the  east  or  south,  still  daricer  tints  sic 
unobjectionable.  In  other  words,  whfle  a^ 
ways  usi^g  soft,  uncased  eokra,  these  nu^ 
be  made  to  vaiy  with  the  intensi^  of  tte 
li^t  admitted  to  the  operating  mom— the 
bri^itar  the  illuminati<n  the  darfcer  the  wall 
tints.  Let  me  r^wat :  Glazed  paper  ex  other 
dijeets  that  strongly  reflect  li^t  Into  the 
^yes  of  the  operator  should  be  Nin<thi»d  fnns 
the  dentlses  operating  room.— i>entej  Seeiem. 

Manipulation  of  Amalgam:  Introdao- 
tlon  and  Packing.— Let  me  empharise  the 
packing.    Amalgam  eannot  be  wiped  into  a 
cavity  soeeessfully.    It  is  necessary  to  have 
resistance  when  paddng  this  nuterial,  and  if 
the  walls  of  the  cavity  do  not  furnish  this 
resistance^  it  should  be  supplied  by  means  of 
a  matrix,  which  should  be  well  and  firmly 
adjusted  to  the  eervical  margin  and  gii^val 
third  of  the  cavity— this  prevents  the  amal- 
gam from  being  carried  below  the  eavi^ 
margin  and  the  filling  from  encroaebing  upon 
the  interproximal  space.    Hie  gingival  wall 
should  always  he  flat,  as  should  the  fmae  sad 
sides  of  the  points  used  in  paddn^  which  is 
addition  should  be  small  enough  to  reach 
every  margin  without  unduly  pushing  the  ma- 
trix from  the  margins.   The  packing  capacity 
of  a  round  point  is  practically  nU;  it  meiely 
ploughs  its  way  through,  pushing  the  anisl* 
gam  aside  toward  the  point  of  least  re- 
sistance, while  a  flat-faced  plugger  carries 
the  amalgam  bodily  before  it.    If  a  nnmd 
point  be  used  around  maigins,  there  will  be 
an  uncondensed  portion  of  fiUing  in  the  V- 
shaped  space  between  the  margins  and  the 
matrix.   It  should  be  clearly  undentood  thst 
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amalgam  cannot  be  eondenwd  into  a  space 
where  a  plugger  point  cannot  enter;  lack 
of  obaervation  uid  knowledge  of  this  fact 
accounts  fxa  rou^  margina  and  leaky  fill- 
ingB.  The  packing  ehoold  be  toward  the 
periphery,  and  the  softer  amalgam  should 
be  ramoved  as  it  works  to  the  surface.  This 
Boft  amalgam  should  be  scooped  out  and  more 
original  material  added,  packed,  scooped  out, 
and  added  until  the  cavity  ia  full.  In  this 
manner  we  secure  perfect  adaptation,  thor- 
ough condensation,  and  a  filling  with  all 
surplus  mercury  expressed. — Thos.  Paxbxci 
Wjxlums,  Teatu  Dental  Journal. 

Some  Pointers  on  the  Manipulation  of 
Plaster  of  Paris. — Everything  that  crystal- 
lizes does  BO  by  a  law  unto  itself — and  that 
law  peculiarly  shapes  the  crystals  to  fit  each 
other  and  thereby  form  a  given  mass  solidly. 
Disturb  that  law  and  you  thwart  the  chemical 
purpose.  Stir  water  after  it  begins  to  freeze 
and  you  have  rotten,  "mushy"  ice.  Stir 
plaster  after  crystallization  b^ns,  and  you 
break  the  crystals  and  make  air-interstices 
between  the  broken  particles.  These  vacan- 
cies fill  with  various  liquids  and  gases,  which 
create  disturbing  compounds,  till  you  have  a 
rotten  mass  that  becomes  distorted  under 
moisture,  heat,  and  pressure.  You  may  then 
lay  the  misfit  of  the  plate  to  a  bad  impression 
instead  of  to  the  real  cause.  To  make  the 
most  solid  mass,  plaster  should  be  mixed  to 
full  Baturation,  and  nOt  stirred  aft«r  the  first 
perceptible  show  of  hardening.  A  hftrd  cast 
does  not  always  mean  a  solid  one.— J.  W. 
Gmam,  Western  Dental  Jourwil. 

The  Active  Oermicidal  Properties  of  C«r- 
boUc  Add.— Probably  the  most  discussed  of 
all  our  remedies  is  carbolic  acid.  Among 
other  things  it  has  been  accused  of  blocking 
its  own  action  by  coagulating  the  albumin  in 
the  tohuli.  Professor  Miller  shows  that  bac- 
teria penetrate  the  tubuli  about  1/260  of  an 
inch,  so  that  the  coagulation  would  not  have 
to  be  very  deep  in  order  to  be  effective.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  we  do  not  deal  with  albumin 
in  the  putrescent  canal,  but  albuminous  li- 
quids, which  are  entirely  different  substances. 
While  carbolic  acid  coagulates  normal  egg 
albumin,  it  will  not  coagulate  decomposing 
^  albumin.  It  has  been  proved  by  a  num- 
ber of  investigators  that  carbolic  acid  when 
sealed  up  with  normal  albumin  penetrates  to 
every  part.  Dr.  Dhingra  says  that  the  addi- 
tion of  a  littie  hydrochloric  acid  to  carbolic 
caused  it  to  rapidly  destroy  spores  that  re- 
sisted the  carbolic  alone.  This  addition  dis- 
colors the  carbolic  too  much  for  use  in  root- 
canal  treatment.  Professor  Cruikshank  found 
—and  this  Is  recent  tetthnoiqr— that  1:40 


parts  of  carbolic  destnq^d  streptococcus  and 
staphylooocens,  and  that  1 : 400  is  an  anti- 
septic Dhingra  says:  "Klein,  in  recent  ex- 
periments, finds  carbolic  acid,  oorrosire  sub- 
limate, and  sulfuric  acid  the  most  ^Bcient 
germicides." — Weatem  Dental  Journal. 

Monochromatic  and  Polychromatic  In- 
lays.— When  the  inlay  is  made  of  one  color 
no  great  difficulty  arises,  but  if  it  be  com- 
poeed  of  two  or  three  colors,  care  must  be 
taken  to  have  one  color  extend  only  to  where 
the  other  commences.  Do  not  let  one  color 
lap  the  other  even  the  least  bit,  for  it  will 
have  a  bad  effect.  For  instance,  if  the  neck 
of  the  inlay  is  yellow  and  the  tip  bine,  do 
not  let  the  blue  lap  the  yellow,  or  a  green 
streak  will  run  through  the  middle.  The 
yellow  must  extend  only  to  where  the  blue 
commences.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  if  a  touch  of  green  ia  wanted 
in  the  inlay,  a  little  blue  over  yellow  will  give 
it  It  is  a  poor  rule  that  does  not  woric  both 
ways.— S.  7.  Ijnns.  i>ental  Offtoe  emd  Lab- 
oratory. 

Inlayi,  Gold  ud  PMvdaia,  mad  Wlure 
to  Use  Tkem.— I  em  not  sure  that  I  heve  a 
lasting  operatitm  with  a  gold  inlay  unless  I 
have  it  well  anchored  in  an  occlusal  dovetailed 
slot;  and  if  the  occlusal  surface  be  not  in- 
volved and  crushing  force  does  not  need  to 
be  cMisidered,  then,  from  the  standpoint  of 
beauty,  a  porcelain  inlay  is  to  be  preferred. 
I  do  not  look  askance  on  the  thin  line  of 
cement,  but  prefer,  except  in  the  anterior 
teeth,  in  cavities  of  ordinary  siz^  the  gold 
filling  that  has  served  us  so  well  for  a  l<»ig 
period  of  years,  reserving  for  gold  inlays  those 
large  cavities  with  frail  walls,  not  only  to 
avoid  the  drain  on  the  nervous  system  of 
operator  and  patient  incident  to  the  insertion 
of  a  gold  filling,  but  also  because  the  inlay 
will  not  spread  as  a  large  gold  filling  will, 
thereby  fracturing  the  wall  of  the  tooth.  In 
such  cases  the  use  of  a  gold  inlay  will  give 
efficient  service.  This  inlay  must  be  embed- 
ded in  a  good  body  of  cement,  and  whenever 
it  is  possible,  the  use  of  the  rubber  dam,  to 
insure  cleanliness  and  freedom  from  moisture, 
enhances  the  value  of  the  operation. — John 
A.  Schmidt,  Items  of  Jnterett. 

Local  Anesthesia  In  Dental  Operationi. 

—I  find  that  the  beet  way  to  inject  the  solu- 
tion is  to  place  the  fingers  in  tiie  sulens  be- 
tween cheek  and  gum,  and  stretch  the  cheek 
away  from  the  gum  suCBciently  to  rmder  the 
mucous  membrane  taut  at  its  attachment  or 
reflection.  It  is  thin  and  firm  enough,  under 
moderate  traction,  to  be  punctured  easify. 
choosing  a  spot  opposite  the  point  of  opra- 
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Kti<ai,  ftt  about  (me-ei|^th  of  an  inch  from 
the  Jaw.  I  find  the  jntm  are  Icmm  enoa^  to 
allow  10  miniina  of  fluid  to  be  injected  (aa 
many  aa  15  or  SO  eaa  be  aeoonunodated,  al- 
thoi^^  tbia  ia  nurely  seeeaaafy)  without  fta 
escaping  after  removal  of  the  needle.  I  die* 
ap|WOTC  of  puncturing  ttie  gum*  aa  it  ia  too 
adherent  to  the  bone,  and  fluids  diffuse  in 
it  with  difficulty;  and,  with  many  punctures, 
there  ia  increaaed  risk  of  ita  aloughini^  be- 
Bides  being  too  painful  to  many  nervous  pa- 
tients. I  flnd  I  can  obtain  complete  local  an- 
esthesia by  puncturing  in  the  way  described, 
and  using  half  a  grain  of  pure  cocain  bydro- 
chlorid  [see  note]  diaaolved  in  10  minims  of 
lukewarm  boiled  water.  I  flnd  the  powdered 
drug  the  beat  to  use.  A  shorter  needle  is  not 


ao  emTBBient,  aa  the  hand  la  too  eloia  to  the 
moath  and  blodta  the  vtoir;  alao  In  the  ahoct 
needles  the  bore  la  too  amall  to  allow  of  ita 
bdng  cleaned  with  a  flne  wile  and  a  shred 
of  eotton,  and  if  bent  it  alwi^  dogs  at 
tiM  bend.  I  use  fifteen  pw  cent,  lyaol  aoln- 
ti<m  for  aterilixing  the  ajringe.  I  have 
worked  with  this  method  and  the  saae 
syringe  for  two  and  a  half  yeara,  and  ao 
aatiafled  with  its  naefnineea  in  daily  practice 
in  a  country  where  gaa  and  the  major  ar 
esthetics  are  not  always  available. — lhaot 
Fdbnitau^  Brit.  Joum.  of  Dmtat  Sokmm. 

INote, — Tbim  dose  is  ezceasive  and  dan* 
geroua;  the  amount  of  ooeain  to  be  injected  ia 
the  nmoona  membrane  should  aeldnn  if  eier 
exceed  one-ei^th  grain. — Ed.] 


OBITUARY. 


DB.  FBIBDBBICK  BBADIiET. 

DoD,  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  October  23,  1007, 
after  a  long  and  painful  illnees,  FUdbriok 
Bbaihlbt,  DjtLD. 

Dr.  Bradley  was  bom  at  Huddersfleld, 

Yoric^ire,  England,  Ortober  28,  1840.  and 
was  a  son  of  Henry  and  Ann  (Beaiunont) 
Bradley.  He  came  to  tbe  United  States  when 
a  boy,  and  for  several  years  thereafter  was 
engaged  as  fine-drawer  and  inspector  in  tbe 
woolen  manufacture  at  Dedbam,  Mass.  His 
work  in  the  woolm  mill  not  aatiafying  his 
ambition,  he  entered  the  Harvard  Dental 
School  in  1884,  and  was  graduated  in  1886. 
The  following  year  he  associated  himself  with 
bis  brother,  Dr.  Thomas  Bradley,  in  the  prac- 
tice of  dentistry,  and  moved  to  Newport, 
R.  I.  There  he  continued  in  practice  with 
hia  brother  for  a  few  yeara,  and  then  akme, 
until  in  health  rendered  it  impoaaible  for 
him  to  do  further  work.  In  1803  he  was 
made  an  instructor  in  operative  dentistry  In 
the  Harvard  Dental  School,  and  continued 
in  that  capacity  and  as  lecturer  on  the  same 
subject  until  June  1906,  when  on  account  of 
faiUng  health  he  was  compelled  to  relinquieb 
this  phase  of  his  professional  activity. 

Dr.  Bradley  held  membership  ia  many  pro- 
feseional  oiganisations.  He  bad  ben  presi- 
dent of  the  Harvard  Dental  Aasociation,  the 
Harvard  Dental  Club  of  Rhode  Island,  and 


the  Rhode  Island  Dental  Sociefy.  In  addi- 
tion, he  was  at  first  an  associate  member, 
and  later  a  fellow,  of  the  new  York  In- 
stitute of  Stranatology,  and  treasurer  ud 
president  of  tbe  American  Academy  of  Dental 
Soimoa. 

Becoming  interested  in  the  affaire  of  tbe 
city  of  Newport,  in  1607  he  wae  elected  s 
member  of  the  school  committee,  and  at  tbe 
'expiration  of  his  first  term  waa  deeted  for 
another  period  of  three  years.  He  was  also 
a  member  of  the  committee  on  industrial 
admol  for  aix  years,  the  laat  year  aa  ita 
chatnuan;  and  for  two  years  ehairman  of  the 
"omumittee  <m  teaebera"  of  the  school  cnn- 
mittee. 

Dr.  Bradley  was  a  man  of  mailed  artistic 
tendencies,  who  devoted  many  of  hie  leisoie 
hours  to  the  beautifying  at  his  home.  He 
waa  particularly  fond  of  flowera,  and  the 
grounds  about  hia  house  gave  evidence  cf 
the  ineesaant  eare  which  he  beatowed  npoa 
them.  He  waa  aa  aoonnplished  muaiciait,  aid 
aa  member  and  preaident  of  tin  Philhanaoaie 
Society  did  much  to  help  the  eanae  of  good 
music  in  Newport. 

Dr.  Bradley  leavea  a  widow  and  two  chil- 
dren—a  aon.  Dr.  Frederidc  H.  Bradli^,  who 
reaidea  in  Plymooth,  Uaaa.,  and  a  dangbtar, 
Hiaa  Emily  IL  Biadlcgr,  a  taadier  in  the 
Newport  pnbUe  echoed. 
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SOdETT  NOTES  AND  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


IXtfUTUTJfi  OF  BXSNTAIi 
FBDAOOGICS. 

The  fifteenth  umnal  meeting  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Dentol  Pedagogics  will  oonveiie 
in  the  St.  Charles  Hotel.  New  Orleans, 
La..  December  31,  1007,  and  January  1  and 
2.  1908.  All  teachers  in  dental  colleges  are 
respectfully  requested  to  attend  this  meet- 
ing, for  which  the  following  program  has 
been  prepared  by  the  Executive  Oommittee: 

PBOSBUC. 

1.  PreBtduit'B  Address.  J.  H.  Kennerly, 
St.  Louis.  IHsenBsion  opened  by  A.  G.  Fried- 
richs,  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  H.  E.  Friesdl, 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 

2.  Report  of  Commission  on  Nomenclature. 
S.  H.  Guilford.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Discus- 
sion opened  by  J.  D.  Patterson,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  and  C.  B.  Turner,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

3.  "Recitation  Teaching  in  Orthodontia." 
Calvin  S.   Case.  Chicago,  HI.  Discussion 
opened  by  8.  H.  Guilford,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,- 
B.  E.  Idseher,  St  Louis,  Ifo..  and  C.  S. 
Jadcson,  Indianapolis^  Ind. 

4.  "A  Method  of  Teaching  Technical  Oper- 
ative Dentistiy."  A.  E.  WdMter.  Toronto, 
Ont  Diseuaaion  opened  by  D .  M.  Ckttell. 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  H.  T.  Smith,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  Byron  H.  Stout,  Taunton,  Mass.,  and 
H.  M.  Seamens,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

6.  "The  Teaching  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry." 
Walter  M.  Bartlett,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Discus- 
sion opened  by  R.  M.  Sanger,  East  Orange, 
N.  J.,  Hart  J.  Goalee.  Chicago.  111..  Ellison 
HUlyer.  New  Yoric  dty,  and  H.  P.  Magruder. 
New  Orleans.  La. 

6.  "Teaching  Operative  Dentistry  and  Den- 
tal PaUiol4^."  Harry  B.  Tilesbon.  Louisville, 
Ky.  Discussion  opened  by  D.  M.  Gallic, 
Chicago.  lU..  L.  M.  Waugh,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
and  S.  F.  Foster,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

7.  "A  Method  of  Teaching  Dental  Cera- 
mics."   W.  L.  nekm,  Pitteburg.  Pa.  Dis- 


cussion  opened  by  W.  M.  Bandall,  Louisville, 
Ky.,  C.  K.  Buell,  Buffalo.  N.  Y..  and  W.  F. 
I<awrenz.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

8.  "The  Didactic  Teaching  of  Dental  Anat- 
omy, Embryology,  and  Hi8tol<^."  C.  D. 
Lueae.  Indianapolis,  bid.  IMseussion  <^)ened 
by  William  Bebb,  Loa  Angelas,  Oal.,  F.  B. 
Noyes,  Chicago,  111.,  and  C.  L.  Babooolc,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

9.  Report  of  Master  of  Exhibits.  F.  C. 
Friesell,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

10.  Report  of  Master  of  New  Teaching  Fa- 
eUities.  K.  T.  Yager,  LoaisvUle»  Ky. 

B.  E.  IJSOEBB,  9eeV  TVecunrer, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


AMBBICAir  BENTAIi  SOCIBTY 
OF  JBUKOFB. 

The  tUrfy-flfth  annual  meetbig  of  the 
American  Dental  Society  of  Europe  will  be 
held  in  London,  England,  beginning  July  31. 
1908.  Notice  is  given  thus  early  that  Amer- 
ican practitioners  may  include  this  meeting 
in  their  European  itinerary. 

Any  information  will  be  gladly  given  by 
writing  the  undersigned. 

J.  W.  Gaix.  Hon,  8wfy, 
79  Hohenzollem-Rin^  Cologne,  Oer. 


OHZO^TATIE  DJCZTTAX  SOCHOTT. 

The  forty-second  annual  meeting  of  the 
Ohio  SUte  Dental  Society  wiU  be  held  in 
the  assembly  rooms  of  the  Great  Sonthem 
Hotel.  Columbus,  December  3,  4,  and  5,  1907. 

An  excellent  program  of  papers,  clinics,  and 
exhibits  has  been  prepared.  The  educational 
features  of  such  a  gathering  can  be  appre- 
ciated only  ^  those  who  are  in  regular  at- 
tendance at  tiiis  and  other  leading  ■oclettes, 
and  eray  ethical  dentist  of  the  state  should 
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oome,  and  if  not  already  a  member,  aliould 
join. 

Should  you  vish  to  stop  at  the  Great 
Southern  Hotel  it  would  be  well  to  have  yonr 
rooms  reserved,  as  there  are  never  aocommo- 
dationa  for  all — however,  other  first-class 
hotels  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Mark 
the  daiaa  off  now,  and  come  on  the  first  day 
and  remain  through  the  entire  session. 

F.  R.  Chapuait,  Seo'y, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

AKGIilE    SCHOOXi    OF  OBTHO- 
DONTIA  AliUMNI  SOCEETT. 

Thb  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumni 
Society  of  the  Angle  Sohool  of  Orthodontia 
will  be  held  in  St  Louis.  Mo.,  December  12, 
13,  and  14,  1907. 

Mabtin  Dewet,  Beo'y, 
Aigjrlt  bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


XOBTU  W  TJNIVHiBSITY 
DENTTAIi  BCHOOX.. 

The  annual  clinic  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity Dental  School  will  be  held  at  the 
school,  corner  of  Li^e  and  Deartwm  sto., 
Chicago,  on  Tueeday,  January  14,  1908.  A 
hearty  invitation  is  extended  to  all  graduates 
and  ethical  practitioners. 

H.  E.  Habbuon,  Pretidmt, 
Geo.  R.  Pdtrb,  £ree*y. 


NEW  TOBK  COIiX«EGE  OF 
I>Ilim8TBT. 

To  THE  ALUHNI. 

Ant  alumnus  seeing  this  notice  is  kindly 
requested  to  send  his  name,  address,  and  year 
of  graduation,  to  the  undersigned. 

For  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  N.  Y. 
^-  Maubice  Gbeen,  D.D.S., 

1190  Lexington  ave..  New  York,  N.  Y. 


G.  V.  BIiACK  DB27TAIi  CIiUB 
OF  ST.  PAUL. 

The  G.  V.  Black  Dental  aub  of  St.  Paul 
will  hold  its  annual  midwinter  clinic  in  Feb- 
ruary 1908.  It  is  our  intention  to  make  this 
meeting  tiie  most  interesting  and  profitable 
of  any  we  have  ever  held. 

A  cordial  invitation  ia  extended  to  the 
members  of  the  profession  to  attend,  and  as- 


sist us  in  making  this  meeting  the  bert  that 
has  ever  been  held  in  the  Northwest.  Dstes 
and  program  will  be  published  later. 
For  further  information  address 

R.  B.  WiLSOH,  See'y, 
Amer.  Nat'l  Bank  bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Mion. 


CHICAGO  COZiUEGB  OF  I>]EKTAL 
BUIEGBBT  AXUHia  AS80- 
CIATIOK, 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Chicago  College  of  Dental 
gety  will  be  held  in  the  college  building  on 
Wednesday,  January  IS,  1908.  It  is  hoped 
that  there  will  be  a  la^  attendance,  eepe- 
eially  of  graduates  of  the  college. 

T.  L.  Gbisaicobe,  Presidwt, 
H.  C.  Pkisch,  Seo'jf. 


OD02m>TBCH14TQtrB  SOCXBTT 
OF  KBW  JBBSET-. 
The  r^pilar  monthly  meeting  <a  the  Odoa- 
totedinique  Society  of  New  Jervcj  will  be 
held  Thursday,  December  5,  1907,  at  the  Elk 
Club,  37  Greene  at,  Newark,  N.  J.  He 
paper  of  the  evening  will  be  read  by  Dr. 
Thos.  E.  Weeks,  on  a  subject  to  be  annomiced. 

At  the  January  meeting,  Thursday,  Jaim- 
aiy  2,  1908,  Dr.  D.  A.  Webb  of  Semnton  wiU 
read  a  paper  entitled  "Malignant  Growths  of 
the  Jaw:  Fractures,  etc" 

JoHH  A  VooBHEES,  Jottmol  Corresponrfnif, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

IDAHO  BOABD  OF  BXAMIKBBa 
Tkb  Idaho  State  Dental  Board  will  meet 

in  Boise,  December  26,  27,  and  28,  1907. 
Applicants  must  bring  i^nating  inatrnmcBti 
and  engine.  j.  ^ 

Boise,  Idaho. 

OOIiOBADO  BOABD  OF 
TBYAMTWBBS. 
ExAHntATioVB  granted  to  holders  of  di- 
ploma only.  Examination  fee  $10.  Me 
special  examinati<m  granted  to  praetitioBUi 
already  in  fvaetiee.  No  fatfeeieliange  of  U- 
eeaae  with  any  atatea.  EzaminatioE  the 
first  Tnaiday  of  December,  at  Doiver. 

HowABD  T.  Chxhit,  Bee'jf, 
807  Made  bldg.,  Denver,  (Mo. 
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FSNKSTIiTANIA  BOABD  OF 
IGXAHINKBS. 

The  Board  of  Dental  Examiners  of  Penn- 
sylvania will  conduct  examinations  simul- 
taneously  in  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg, 
December  10  to  13,  1907.  For  papers  or 
further  information  applicants  must  address 

N.  C.  SOHAETFEB.  Be<fy, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 


KKW  JKKSBT  BOABD  OF 
BBGIBTRATIOK. 

Thb  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  R^istra- 
tion  and  Elzamination  in  Dentistry  will  hold 
thtir  •emi-aimnal  axaminatioii  in  the  State- 
hooist  at  TivBton,  K.  J.,  beginning  Mtnd^, 
December  %  1907,  and  continuing  thioui^ 
the  10th  and  lltti.  Practical  operating  and 
practical  prosthetic  work  will  begin  8  a.h. 
Monday.  Photograph  and  preliminary  er»- 
dentials  must  accompany  the  ^tpUcation. 

Fw  full  information  address 

Ous.  A.  M—gp,  fieoV* 
29  Fulton  st,  Newark,  N.  J. 


KKNTUCKT  BOABD  OF 
TDXAMTNICBB. 

Ths  Kentucky  State  Board  of  Dental  Ex- 
aminers will  meet  for  the  examinati<m  of 
applicants  at  Louisville,  on  tiie  first  Tues- 
day in  December  1007,  at  The  Masonic,  at  0 

A.K. 

Each  applicant  shall  deposit  with  the  sec- 
retary his  or  her  recent  photograph,  with 
signature  on  the  reverse  side,  both  of  which 
ahall  be  certified  to  by  the  dean  of  his  or 
her  graduating  college,  or  other  parties  ae< 
ceptable  to  the  board.  Applicants  must  be 
graduates  of  reputable  dental  colleges. 

Applicants  shall  be  examined  in  the  fol- 
lowing subjects:  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Ma- 
teria Medica,  Pathology.  Histology,  Operative 
Dmtistry,  Oral  Surgery,  dmnistiy.  Metal- 
lurgy, Prosthetie  Dentistry,  Crown  and 
Bridge  Work,  Oral  Hygiene,  and  Dental  Pro- 
pl^Iaxis. 

Every  applicant  shall  be  required  to  in- 
sert two  gold  fillings;  two  amalgam  fillings; 
impression,  bite,  and  articulating  teeth  of  up- 
per or  lower  denture;  one  bridge  on  model. 


consisting  of  one  shell  and  one  Richmond 
crown  and  two  poroelain-faced  dummies;  one 
gold  or  porcelain  inli^  or  Logan  crown — all 
to  be  done  before  the  board. 

A  general  average  of  75  per  cent  is  re- 
quired. Applicants  will  be  graded  upon  a 
basis  of  three-fifths  <»  praotical  work  and 
two-fifths  on  theory. 

Applicants  must  come  prepared  with  in- 
struments, engine,  and  material,  excepting 
bellows,  blowpipe,  lathe,  stones,  and  polish* 
ing  cones.  The  board  would  advise  the  nae 
of  gold  in  the  above  bridge,  as  it  would  ooit 
very  little  more  than  Gennan  silver  after 
disposing  of  the  bridge. 

Application  for  examination  must  be  made 
upon  blanks  furnished  by  the  board  and  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  twenty  dollars, 
and  must  be  filed  with  the  seeietaiy  ten  di^ 
before  the  date  of  examination. 

J.  fooHABD  WaiuoK,  Seo*y, 

Louisville,  Ey. 


NSW  HAUF8BIBB  BOABD  OF 
BBGISTRATIOK. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Board  of  Registration  in  Dentistry  for  ex* 
aminatlona  will  be  held  December  8,  ^  and 
6,  1007,  at  MaKinie  Banquet  Hall,  Man- 
cheater,  N.  H. 

A  J.  Samns,  See'y, 
Manchester,  N.  H. 


IOWA  BOABD  OF  EXAHINBB8. 

Thb  Iowa  State  Board  of  Dental  Examin- 
ers will  hold  its  next  meeting  for  ezamina* 
tion  at  Iowa  City,  December  2,  3,  and  4,  1007. 
Written  and  praelieal  examination  will  be 
required.  For  further  information  address 
E.  D.  Bbowkb.  Beefy, 
Ijt  Mars.  Iowa. 


TEXAS  BOABD  OF  BXAMIN1CBB 

Thb  Texas  State  Board  of  Dental  Exam- 
iners will  hold  the  next  semi-annual  exam- 
ination at  Waec^  Texas,  Deeember  16,  1907. 
For  further  information  address 

BuBH  Joires,  Seo'y, 
Dallas,  T«C8S. 
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DIBTBIOT  OF  COI^UMBIA  BOABB 
OF  KXAMUnSBS. 

Tnx  semi-annual  examination  <^  the  Board 
of  Dental  Examiners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, will  be  held  January  2,  3,  and  4, 
1908. 

All  applications  for  examination  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  fee  of  ten  dollan,  and 
aboold  be  filed  with 

WnxuM  B.  Dalt,  Beo'y, 
1340  New  York  a.y.,  N.  Washington, 

D.  C. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA  BOABD  OF 
EXAHIKBBS. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  South  Dakota 
State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners  will  be 
held  at  Sioux  Falls*  S.  D.,  Tuesday,  January 
14,  1908,  b^^ing  at  1.30  P.1C.  All  persons 
desiring  to  take  this  examination  must  main 
application  to  the  ■eeretary,  and  send  lee  of 
$10.00  at  laaat  one  mek  prior  to  the  above 
date.  No  eandidatee  will  be  received  for  ex- 
amination who  do  not  make  ap^dication  as 
abore  specified.    Applicants  are  required  to 


bring  dental  engine,  filling  materials,  arttcn- 
laton,  teeth,  and  all  ^lianoes  nsnwiiry  to 
do  crown  and  bridge  work. 

6.  W.  CoxuHS,  Seo'y,  VeimiUion,  S.  IX 


ABMT  BKMTAX  COBF8. 

Dufraz.  Surg.  Robert  M.  HollingnrorUi  will 
proceed  to  Doilo,  Panay,  for  aastgnmeat  to 
duty.    (Sept.  11,  Phil.  D.) 

Dental  Snrg.  Harold  O.  Scott  will  proceed 
to  Oamp  Stotaenbei;^  Pamponga,  for  dat;. 
{Sept.  7,  D.  Luaon.) 

Dental  Sui^.  Samuel  W.  Huaaey  will  pro- 
ceed at  the  exidration  of  hia  praaent  ktve 
to  Fort  Snelliag,  Minn.,  for  dn^.  (Oet  23, 
W.  D.) 

The  following  medical  officers  and  contract 
dental  surgeons  are  assigned  to  the  statical 
set  opposite  their  respective  names  for  doty: 
First  Lieut.  Bernard  S.  Goatin.  aasislaBt 
surgeon,  to  Oamp  Crainell,  Samar;  Oontr. 
Dental  Surg.  Robert  M.  Hollingsworth.  to 
Cfemp  Downea,  Leyte;  Pint  Lieut.  Willism 
H.  Richardson,  assistant  suigeon,  to  Caaip 
Jossman,  Ouimaras.   (Sept.  IB,  D.  Y.) 


UNITED  STATES  PATENTS 

PSBTAININO  OB  AFPUOABLB  TO  DBNTI8TBT 

ISSUED  DURING  OCTOBER  1007. 


October  1. 

No.  007,264,  to  C.  S.  Evans.  Dental  imple- 
nwnt. 

October  IS, 

No.  068,109,  to  J.  MoBBis.  Method  or  pro- 
eesB  of  making  artificial  teeth. 

No.  868,628,  to  E.  H.  Plaog.  Dental  regula- 
tor and  apaeer. 

October  22. 
No.  868,064,  to  H.  D.  Boltmah.   Crown  pin 
for  dental  work. 


No.  869,035,  to  W.  a   WoLnsD.  Dental 

instrument. 
No.  860,101,   to   O.   W.   UOMur.  Dental 

plate. 

October  29. 

No.  860,417,  to  F.  W.  Chahdub.  Stooe- 

guard  for  dental  grinding  toola. 
No.  860,020,  to  Id.  A  Ronnts.   Dental  im- 

preasion  pUera. 
No.  860,062,  to  J.  F.  HAsnr.   Dental  engiae. 
No.  860,563,  to  J.  P.  Haiot.  Handpiece 

for  dental  engines. 
No.  869,840,  to  W.  E.  Hahmn.    Dntal  m- 

gine. 
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Abbott,  C.  BoBorr,  "Porcelain  Inlay  In  Approz- 
Imo-lndul  Restoration  In  Anterior  Teetb, 
wlUi    Special    Beferenee    to  Strovtb" 
(cUult:).  1«8 
Abdominal  opwatloni,  some  factora  which  con- 

tribnte  to  saceeSB  In,  1814 
Abraded  snrfkeea.  restoration  of,  bj  meani  of 

Inlajn,  S90 
Abrasion,  a  purely  mechanical  proceaa,  246 
add  auto-intoxlcatlon  the  caoae  of.  1225 
eanaed  by  the  aetlfw  of  tbe  tooth-bnnh  and 

powder,  225 
experiments  and  obaerratlons  on,  by  W.  D. 

Miller,  1,  109,  226,  677 
stueeptlbllity  of  different  grades  of  teeth  to,  16 
Alwaalon  and  chemlco^braBlon,  treatment  ttf,  245 
Absceas,  alveolar,  complications  of,  702,  705 
diagnosis  by  means  of  radiograph,  802 
discharge  of.  simulating  nasal  catarrh,  704 
Abscesses,  apt  to  occur  at  any  period  of  life,  920 
dlacbarging  Into  the  nasal  caTltjr,  dUBcnltr 

of  diagnosing,  920 
extraction  of  teeth  the  seat  of,  1211 
infection  from,  may  pass  Into  the  allmcntaiT 

canal  and  Inngy,  920 
of  dental  origin,  optn&ig  ontslde  tbe  month, 
919 

pointing  of  the  pas  in,  a  case  Illustrating,  919 

subacute.  Infection  from,  920 
Absorption  and  resorption,  601 
Almlcasts,  the  originator  of  syatematle  dental 

prophylaxis,  490 
Abutment  preparation,  rabbor-dam  method  of,  484 
Accidents  of  anesthesia,  treatment  of,  1099 
Acetonuria,  1230 

Add  aato-lntoxicatlon,  treatment  of,  1233 

Add  aato-lntoxlcatliw  and  systemic  disease  tbe 

cause  of  erosion  and  abrasion,  1226 
Addity  of  the  urine,  conditions  which  change 

the  degree  of,  1231 
tbe  cause  of.  1297 
Add  subttancea,  solutions  of,  in  water,  more 

active  on  tooth-structure  than  solutions  in 

saliva,  116 

Acids,  action  of,  opon  tbe  bard  tooth  tissues,  118 
akms,  do  not  prodnee  wasting,  122 
or  add  bodies  in  cbemlco-abmslon.  226 
or  add  salts,  combined  with  mechanical  ac- 
tion, effect  upon  teeth,  116,  677 
powerful,  action  of  vapors  of,  on  tbe  Inor- 
ganic and  organic  constituents  of  tooth 
tissue,  118.  246 
which  decalcify  dentin  more  rapidly  than  they 
do  enamel,  118 
Acme  foreq)B,  the,  for  hading  plate  teetb  and 

facings,  59>0 
AcMilte  tincture,  strength  of,  212,  842 

VOL.  XLIX. — 08 


Acquired  atrophy  of  tbe  maxilla,  1208 

Actlnomycosii,  a  case  of,  760 

of  the  cheek,  a  case  of,  cured  by  potaadum 
lodld,  with  suggestions  as  to  the  possible 
moans  of  Infection  and  spread  of  the  dis- 
ease, 627 

Acute  and  ebronle  suppurations,  treatment  of, 
with  carbolic  actd.  In  combination  with 
gum  camphor,  90 
Acute  median  otitis  In  cuouection  with  dentition 

of  dilldhood,  564 
Adenoids  and  mouth-breathing  In  the  causation 

of  malocclusion,  820,  llSl 
AdheslTe  gold  fllllng,  advantages  of,  988 
Adroialln  and  cocaln  for  presoBre  aneatbssla,  61 1 
Adults,  retMithm  of  deddnons  totUi  in,  921 
Alnsworth,  Oeo.  C.  "A  Compound  Bleaq»ld  or 
Molar  Pilling,  Cling  the  Matrix  and  Soft 
or  Sanl-coheslve  Gold  at  the  Cervical 
Wall,  Extending  Vp  Two-Thirds  of  tb* 
niliuK,  and  Finishing  with  Cohesln  Gold 
under  tbe  Hallet"  (clinic),  162 
Air,  compressed.  In  orthodontia,  1076 
outfit  for,  722 

use  of,  in  offlce  and  lal<oratory,  722 
Alrciiambers,  erll  resnits  of,  1212 

method  of  obtaining  sublllty  of  upper  plates 
without  the  uee  of,  1005 
Alabama  Board  of  Dental  Examiners,  481 
Alabama   State  Dental  Assodation,  announce- 
ment, 428 

Allen,  H.  J.,  "Lymphatic  Stimulatloo  In  Dental 

Practice,"  806 
Alopecia,  two  rases  of,  conflrmatory  of  Jaoquet's 

theory,  877 
Alum,  dried,  physical  properties  of,  941 
Aluminum  washers,  416 

Alumni  Assodation  of  Chicago  College  of  Den- 
tal Surgery,  announcement,  106 

Alveolar  abscess,  treatment  throng  tbe  alveolar 
process,  95 

Alveolar  infections :  extraction  m.  retention,  70S 
Alveolus,  normal  and  pathological,  difference  be- 
tween, 801 

treatment  of,  following  extraction  of  Infected 
root,  789 

treatment  of.  following  sztraetlon  of  tootb 
with  abscess,  899 
Amalgam,  best  fllllng  material  for  badly  broken- 
down  teeth,  966 

In  posterior  teeth.  1106 

manipulation  of,  96,  881,  1106,  1814 

reliability  of,  827 

restoration  by,  to  Improve  occlusion,  965 
Amalgam  and  gold  fllilngs  that  have  come  out 
from  cavities  In  a  lump,  how  to  relnssrt 
them,  898 

1821 
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Amalgmm  crown,  gold,  or  gold  and  ptattaiam, 
cemmted  IlnlugB  for.  1157 
technique  of  placing,  937 
Amalgam  fillings,  uae  of  cement  under,  60 

wearing  awaj  of,  bj  abrailon,  16 
Amalgam  restorations  v».  gold  crowns,  680 

techntqae  of,  828 
Amalgam  war,  the,  1062 
Amalgamation,  clean,  how  to  produce,  056 
Amanroals,  a  case  of,  conaecatlve  to  the  ex- 
traction of  a  tooth,  876 
American  Dmtal  Club  of  Paris,  abstract  report 
of  meetings  held  In  lOOS  and  1006,  7B8, 
9S5,  1000 

American  Dental  Society  of  Europe,  announce- 
ment. 109,  1317 

American  Medical  Assoclmtlon.  Section  on  Ston- 
atologr,  announcement,  641 

American  Society  of  Orthodontists,  announce- 
ment, 332 

Amphoteric  Reaction  (editorial) ,  404 

Amphoteric  reactioov  677 

Amputation  of  dead*  roots  of  molars  In  the  prva- 

ration  of  bridge  abatmeots,  HOT 
Anchor  bands,  106 

Anchorage,  Jack8<m*8  method  of,  1264 
Anchorage  pins  for  large  porcelain  reBtoratl<nst 
1214 

Anchoring  of  gold  Inlajrs  In  occlusal  surface.  1210 
Anema,  B.,  "The  Orthodontia  of  Today  from  the 

Standpoint  of  the  Orthodontist,"  986 
Anesthesia,  historical  data  on  the  discovery  of, 

1062 

local,  by  spraying  with  refrigerants,  1041 
local,  In  dental  operations,  13UES 
pressure.  In  the  removal  of  living  pulps,  605 
treatment  of  accidents  of.  1099 
with  nitrous  oxld,  prqiaratlon  of  the  pa.ti«t 
for,  1146 

with  nitrous  oxld  and  oxygen,  cases  tn  prac* 
tice,  1144 

Anesthetic,  dentist  the  best  Judge  as  to  when 

It  should  be  administered,  658 
Auestbetle  eomUnatlon  for  patients  with  con- 
stitutional disorders,  1144 
Anesthetics,  general,  action  of,  412 
Anesthettslng  the  pulp^  methods  of,  1006 
Angle  School  of  Orthod<aitla  Alumni  Sodaty,  1113 
Angle,  the.  cIu>tflcatlon  of  malocclusion,  1120 
Animals,  wasting  of  the  teeth  of,  not  rare,  688 
Annealing  of  platinum,  1210 
Anterior  tooth,  mlaaing,  unique  method  of  supply- 
ing, 168 
Antidote  for  carbolic  acid,  1211 
Antiseptic  treatment  of  pathological  condlUona 

of  the  oral  mucous  membrane,  1182 
Antiseptics,  list  of,  580 
Antlseptlca  and  disinfectants,  679 
Antral  disease,  alveolar  opening  In,  916 
an  ancient  method  of  treating,  016 
drainage  tube  in  the  treatment  of,  ohJectiODi 
to,  016 

extMialon  of^  by  gravity,  from  one  cavity 
to  another,  974 

futility  of  Injecting  antiseptic  fluids  In  the 
treatment  of,  916 
Antral  suppuration,  acute,  danger  In  neglect  of, 
916 

acute,  freqnent  causes  and  symptoms  of,  009 
acute,  prognosis  of,  915 
acute,  sensitiveness  of  the  teeth  in,  911 
cases  of,  cured  without  any  dental  treatment, 
010 

chronic,  always  a  sequela  of  an  acute  eaas, 
014 

chronic,  difflculty  of  diagnosis,  810 


Antral  suppuration,  chronic,  not  neecasarlly  doe 
to  diseased  teeth.  010 
nasal  Irrigations  in,  advantages  of.  913,  917 
obstinate.  operatlcHi  in  treatment  of.  918 
of  dental  origin,  012,  016 
of  naaU  origin,  general  congcatloB  of  tbs 

mucosa  in.  012 
operations  for  tb«  cure  of,  OIT,  018 
swelling  of  the  &c«  In,  Oil 
Antrum,  Ufid.  a  case  of,  914 
^ex,  resection  of,  1318 
Appliance  for  movlag  Indsors  outward,  344 
for  retention  ot  retmded  lower  biblala,  25 
Applications  Id  Inflammatory  conditions  <tf  the 
month,  advised  by  early  praetltloiMn,  B81 
Approzlmo-occlodlng  sorfacea,  dovetnll  ntaiAa 
In,  1086 

Approximo-occlnsal  cavities  extending  ondar  fte- 
glval  margins,  suitable  for  porcelain  In- 
lays, 434 

Arch,  appliance  for  expanding,  104,  106 

conditions  demanding  the  expansion  of,  1268 
Arch  bar.  a  ttane-savlng  attachment  tot,  1200 
Arch  expansion,  age  at  whidi  It  is  moat  effcettve, 

1263 

Arches,  shortening  of,  by  loss  ot  pwmuient  teeth, 
1156 

Argyrol  for  pns  podtet%  646 
Arlstol  and  sine  oxld  tn  root-canal  work,  1191 
Arliona  Board  of  Dental  Examiners,  336,  1023 
Arkansas  Board  ot  Dental  Examiners,  224 
Arkansas  State  Dental  Association,  annoonce 
ment,  222 

Army  and  Navy  Denul  LegislatloB  (editorial), 

1301 

committee  on,  of  National  Dental  Assodatlon, 

170 

(correspondence),  1266,  1303 
Army  Duital  Corps,  106.  480,  6T0.  T9S,  907. 

1113,  1224,  1820 
Army  medical  museum  and  library,  160 
Arsenic,  carrying  of,  to  cavity,  avoiding  the  use 
of  pressure,  1004 
cementing,  05 

for  the  devitalization  of  pulps,  history  of  the 

Introduction  of,  1040 
use  of.  In  pulp-devitalization,  041 
Arsenic  trioxid,  842 

Art  and  science,  relation  of.  In  dentistry,  1108 
Aiterlo-Bclerosis  In  the  etiology  of  pyorrhea  al- 

veolarls,  740 
Articulating  artificial  teeth.  Dr.  Bonwill's  wort 

on,  1062 

Articulation,  definition  of,  3T4,  004 
Articulator,  anatomical,  reasons  for  Its  nsa,  200 
Artificial  denture,  death  from  swallowing,  825 

preiMinitory  work  In,  HOT 

use  of  fiezlble  rubber  in  the  retention  of.  648 
Artificial  Induction  of  phagocytosis  In  the  treat- 

ment  of  Infection,  1101 
Artificial  larynxes,  877 

Astringents  on  the  mucous  membrane,  effect  of, 

1028 

Atkinson  on  tooth-saving,  968 
Atlanta  Dental  College,  commenconent  of,  1111 
Audlbran,  Joseph,  work  of,  822 
Autogtnoos  soldering,  601 
Auto-intozleatlon  the  constltntlaBal  canaa  of 
pyorrhea  alveolarla,  812 


Babcock,  B.  Hovabd^  "Bcfiort  of  Coswlttaa  m 
Practice"  (New  York  State  Dental  8s- 
dety),  60 

Bacon,  BIbrldge,  oUtnary  of,  661 
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Bacteria  In  tbe  oral  cavity,  rapid  growtb  of,  844 
on  tctotb^trnctare,  causes  leading  to  tbe  ac- 

camalatloD  of,  107S 
wbicb  constantly  Inhabit  the  mouth,  1048 
Bacterial  Infection,  Wright's  rales  for  therapeu- 
tic applications  In  cases  of,  S72 
Bacteriology  of  pyorrhea,  observations  on,  878 
Baker,  Cheater  A..  "A  Method  of  Constructlnf 

Crowns  for  tbe  Anterior  Teeth,"  578 
Baker,  Oeo.  T.,  "Demonstration  of  Use  of  Thy- 
moform  :     (a)   Permanent  Root-FlIIIngs ; 
<b)   Disinfecting  Dressing  for  Infected 
Palp-canals ;  <c>  Mnmmlfler"  (clinic),  68 
"Orthodontia"  (clinics).  188.  1178 
Baltimore  College  of  Doital  Borgerr,  commence- 
ment of,  es9 
Baltimore  Medical  College,  Dental  Dq>artment, 

commencement  of,  779 
-Banded  crowns,  incorrect  adaptation  at  gam  mar- 
gin. 742 
opinions  on  the  value  of,  2T0 
vt.  the  bandless.  270 
Bands,  Invisible,  for  tbe  correction  of  IrragaUr- 
Itles,  196 

Bands,  caps,  and  crowoa,  making  of,  wlthont 

solder,  884 

Barker,  Lewellys  F.,  "Anatomical  Nomenclature," 
review  of,  410 

Barnes  TTolverslty.  Dental  Departmrat.  com- 
mencement of,  8S7 

Barrett.  Thomas  3.,  president's  address  (Horth- 
eastem  Dental  Association),  836 

Baskin,  Eldrldge,  "Method  of  Overcoming  tbe 
Contraction  of  Hlgh-Faslng  Porcelain" 
(clinic),  088 

Baumgardner,  Ira  G.,  "Method  of  Taking  Im- 
pressions for  Porcelain  and  Oold  iDlaja  by 
Means  of  Strips  of  Aluminum  In  Comec- 
tlon  with  Dental  Lac,"  4fi4 

Beicb,  J.  W.,  "Saliva  Analysis  to  Determine  Om 
Presence  of  Potassium  Sulfocyauites" 
(clinic),  1179 

Beck,  C.  S.,  memorial  resolutions  on  tbe  dsatb 
of,  101 

Bedside  dental  treatmcoitt  methods  and  equip- 
ment for.  99 

Beedle.  C.  D.,  "A  Bridge,  Using  8.  8.  White 
OF  JustI  Dlatoric  Teeth  for  the  Faclogs, 
and  Gold  Inlays  for  tbe  Abutments" 
(clinic).  188 

Belcher,  William  W.,  "The  Use  of  Compressed 
Air  In  tbe  Offlce  and  Laboratory,"  722 

Bennett,  Allan  G.,  "Recreations  for  tbe  Dentist, 
with  Some  Basic  Ke^alrementB,"  1265 

B«ren's  operation  for  the  cure  of  cleft  palate,  918 

Best,  Harrison  D.,  "A  System  of  Crowning  and 
Bridging  by  the  Aid  of  a  New  Crown," 
1245 

Bethel,  Herbert  H.,  "A  Method  of  Repair  that 
Can  Successfully  be  Applied  to  Some  Cases 
of  Fractured  Bridge  or  Crown  FadngB," 

280 

Betts,  Ralph  N.,  obituary  of,  217 

Bicuspid  shell  crown  by  tbe  casting  process,  1252 

Bicuspids,  liability  to  fracture  of  buccal  cusps 

of,  748 
rotation  of,  1265 
Blllmeyer,  U.  D.,  obituary  of,  217 
Bite,  methods  for  the  opening  of,  345,  480 

taking  the.  218.  1008,  1106 
Black,  O.  v.,  banquet  to,  announcement,  104 
Black  stains  caused  by  sliver  nitrate,  to  remove 

from  the  skin,  1318 
Blaker,  C.  B.,  "PorceUln  Inlays"  (clinic).  197 
Bland  antiseptics,  use  of,  In  treatment  of  antral 

empyema,  977 


Bleeding  of  the  gum,  excessive,  due  to  a  misfit- 
ting crown,  1047 
"Blind  ahsMsB,"  701 

Blood  serum.  Importance  of.  In  relation  to  re- 
sistance against  disease,  572 
Blue  light  and  lieat  as  therspeotlc  agents,  281 
Blue  rays  In  therapeutic  dentistrr,  824 
Blunt  burs,  pain  caused  by,  in  eaMtj  pr^aratlMi. 
556 

Bones  of  the  face,  report  (tf  a  case  of  extensive 

Injury  to,  282 
BonwIU  on  the  overbite,  892 
Bceton  and  Tufts  Dental  Alumni  AsaodaUon, 

1118 

Bourdet,  one  of  the  three  dentists  of  Louis  XV, 

1234 

Bowles,  Shirley  W.,  "A  New  Adaptation  of  the 
Microscope  to  Dcaitlstry,"  858 
"A  Method  of  Making  and  Beeordlng  Porce- 
lain Shndee"  (clinic),  590 
Bradley,  Frederick,  obituary  of,  1818 
Brain,  offect  of  nitrons  oxld  and  <aygen  on,  114S 
Bread,  quality  of,  Its  relatkm  to  tbe  frequener 

of  carles,  214 
Brewster,  Richard  C,  reaolntlons  of  regret  on 

death  of,  1218 
Bridge,  anchoring  of.  In  a  gold  or  amalgam  Ail- 
ing at  each  end,  failure  resulting  tSiron^. 
1107 

resetting  of,  without  removing  it  fmn  the 
moBtb,  iKhere  one  of  tbe  anchorafe  points 
Is  loosened,  216 
to  replace  broken  facing  on,  162 
with  dlatoric  teeth  for  tbe  facUkgs  and  gold 
Inlay  lor  tbe  abutments,  188 
■  with  telescoping  crowns.  157 
Bridge  and  crown  repairing,  280 
Bridge  abutments,  amputation  of  dead  roots  of 

molars  In  the  preparatioo  of,  HOT 
Bridge  atuchment.  a  methc»d  of,  161 
Bridge  repairing,  a  substitote  for  pin  facings  in, 
1161 

Bridges,  how  to  Invest.  489 

porcelain,  and  plnless  crowns,  197 
removable,  with  gold  Inlay  abutments,  saddle 

and  vulcanite  attachments,  164 
setting,  with  gutta-percha,  248,  468 
to  prevent  bending  of,  107 
Bridge  work,  by  tbe  Tanart  casting  process, 
1166 

dlatoric  teeth  in,  188.  107,  1213 
Injudicious  use  of,  962 
In  pyorrhea,  248,  514 

method  of  formlpg  cusps  for  perfect  occlu- 
sion In,  1006 
Brigbt's  disease,  oral  manifestations  of,  1294 
Brinkman,  M.  R.,  "A  Simple  Method  of  Bepladng 
Broken  Facings  on  Crowns  and  Bridges" 
(clinic),  68 

Broaches,  root-canal,  a  method  of  handling  and 
sterilizing,  417 

Broomell,  I.  N.,  "Does  the  Cemented  Filling  Pre- 
serve Tootb-Stmctiire  Better  than  the  Fill- 
ing Inserted  WItbout  Cement?"  618 

Brown,  G.  V.  I.,  "Cleft  Palate--8arglcar' 
(clinic),  162 

Bmzomanla,  gritting  of  tbe  teetb,  S26 

Bryan.  Lyman  C,  "Silver  Nitrate  and' Preventive 
Dentistry,"  1000 
"Tbe  F.  D.  I.  Commission  on  Hyi^eoe,"  366 
"Tborongbness  In  Dentistry,"  768 

Buccal  mucous  glands,  acid  secretion  from,  the 
cause  of  erosion,  1297 

Buccal  mucous  membrane,  hyperesthesia  of,  1000 

Bogbee,  N.  P.,  *'A  Method  of  Bridge  Attachment" 
(clinic),  161 
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Bnrkbart,  A.  P.,  "Bubber-Dam  Method  of  Abut- 
meat   Preparation.   loterchangeable  Va- 
clnga,  and  Cemeotatlon,"  484 
Bomlsbed  gold  fllllnp,  088 

fallnrefl  In,  961 
Bumlibed  Joint  for  porcslaln  crowna,  8SS 
Bamlablnc  gold  plate  to  a  tooth,  1106 
Buma.  W.  A.,  "Quick  Method  of  Bepalrlng  Porce- 
lain Factoga  In  the  Month"  (clinic),  66 
Bntler,  Chaa.  8.,  "Hie  BdacatlMUl  Problem,"  172 
Bjrram,  J.  Q.,  "The  Present  Statna  of  the  Porce- 
lain Inlar."  488 


Cahiix,  Wh.  H.,  resolotlona  on  the  death  of,  M 
Calcium  carbonate,  effect  on  teeth  of  broahUif 
wltb,  100 

Caldnm  chlMid  as  a  liamoatatle,  B28,  1009 
Calcium   phoapbate,  add,  action   upon  tooth- 
structure,  280 
Calculi,  remoTal  at,  to  reduce  tbe  pain  Incideot  to, 
212 

California  Board  of  Dental  Dxamlnera,  224,  386 
Call  for  on  International  Man  Meeting  of  Den- 
tists, annonncemott,  105 
Camphor  In  the  technique  of  matrix  burnlshlag, 
486 

Cancer,  early  diagnosis  of,  726 

Cancer-growth  and  bacteria,  slmllarlljr  la  tbe 

tissue  Irritation  caused  by,  72T 
Canine,  forcing  eruption  of,  268.  402 

upper,  pain  in,  caused  br  pressure  oo  siqtra- 

orbital  branch  of  tbe  fifth  oerre,  127 
Canines,  retarded  eniptlOD  of,  266 

rotaUon  of,  1265 
Canker  sore  mouth,  remedy  for.  646 
"Cap  backing."  1246 

Capon,  Wm.  A..  "Hli^-Poalng  PoreetaUn  Carring" 

(clinic),  198 
Carbobrdrates,  energy  producer*  In  the  animal 

organism,  810 
Carbolic  acid,  action  of,  upon  tooth  tlaaua,  118 
antidote  for,  1211 
as  a  dloinfectout,  680 
germicidal  properties  of,  1816 
In  combination  with  gum  camphor  In  the 
treatment  of  acute  and  chronic  suppura- 
tions, 00 

use  of,  prior  to  the  application  of  cocain 
for  pressnre  ancatbesla,  811 
Carbon  dioxld,  rOle  of.  In  the  causa tloo  of  urin* 

arr  acidity,  1298 
Carbonic  acid,  action  upon  dentin,  226 
action  upon  teeth,  115 

■olntloiw  of,  In  sallTti  and  In  water,  action 
on  enamel,  805 
Carbon  system  of  constructing  a  porodaln-Zace 

crown,  616 
Carborundum  atones,  eunentlng  of,  745 

In  caTlty  preparation  for  Inlays,  1118,  1162 
Carcinoma  of  tbe  mouth,  642 
Carles,  dental,  during  pregnancy,  1104 
electrolytic  theory  of,  1041 
Faucbard'a  conception  of,  1230 
frequency  of.  In  relation  to  the  qnallty  of 

bread  ased.  214 
Influence  of  systemic  conditions  au  certain 

serious  compllcatloDS  ot,  210 
preralence  of,  887 
Carr,  L  N.,  "Combination  Filling  of  Tin  and 

Gold"  (dinic),  512 
Caae,  Calvin  8.,  "Rise  and  Developmeat  of  In- 
temulllary  Force,"  448 
"SoBplemoitarr  Retaining  Forces  as  AozH- 
lariea  to  Labial  Retaining  ^Ilanca,"  28 


Cast,  definition  of  the  term,  458 

hints  to  avoid  placing  It  wrongly  «n  the  ar- 
ticulate, 212 

Coat  fillings,  lunr  to  contour,  468 

Cost  gold  Inlays,  descrlptlM  ot  Trng^rVm  tech- 
nique, 1120 

Cast  gold  Inlays  and  tips,  776 

CsBting  appliances,  1261 

Casting  process  in  crown  and  bridge  wort,  1^1 
Catarrh,  chronic  laryngeal,  and  diseases  of  tbe 
teeth  and  gums,  connection  between.  555 
Cattle,  wedge-shaped  defects  In  the  teeth  of,  CSS 
Caustic  potash  solution,  acUon  on  dentin.  238 
Cavities,  approzlmo-lnclsal.  In  anterior  teeth. 
prq)aration  of,  for  porcelain  Inlay,  ICS 
extending   under    the   gam,   prepamtloB  of 

matrix  for,  683 
for  Inlays,  method  of  obtaining  Impresslaas 

of,  49.  831 
for  which  gold  inlays  are  Indicated,  1008 
lower  cerrlcal,  filling  of.  vttfa  gold,  witbost 

the  rubber  dam,  57 
preparation  of.  164,  828.  1106,  1183 
senaltlTC,  preparation  of,  212 
sensitive,  treatment  of.  90,  218 
shallow  erosion,  to  relieve  sensitivity  of.  648 
small,  on  posterior  teeth,  how  to  fill.  48 
Cavity,  method  of  ad^tlng  autrii  to.  660 
Cavity  lining,  cement,  the  placing  of,  930 

paste  of  Bngllsh  wood  creosote  and  sine  oxM 
as  0,  628 

Cavity  preparatloo,  fundamental  principles  of,  478 
for  gold  Inlays,  418.  646,  818.  1005. 1034. 1110 
for  porcelain  Inlays.  484 
pain  In,  caused  by  blunt  burs,  !^ 
sharp  angles  to  be  avoided  In.  9S8 
the  matrix  as  an  aid  In.  720 

Cavity  preparation  and  formation  of  matriea 
for  porcelain  Inlays.  1216 

CfUulold,  early  views  on,  1042 

Cement,  adaptation  of,  to  carity  walls.  64S 
as  an  aid  In  the  Insertion  ot  gold  Olllngi,  147 
in  combination  with  absorbent  cotton  as  s 

'  sealing  dressing,  880 
In  relatldn  to  color  in  porcelain  inlaya,  437, 
480 

mixing  ot.  419 

preservation  of,  645 

sticky,  as  a  cavity  lining,  939 

under  gold  and  amalgam  fillings,  00.  1157 

one  of,  for  swaging  gold  Inlay  matrices.  1004 
Cement  adhesion,  the  cause  of  failure  In  biloy 

work.  828 
Cemented  filling,  the,  1121 
Cemented  filling,  advantages  of,  618 

In  deep-seated  cavities,  625 

packing  and  finishing  of,  326 
Cement  film,  to  diminish,  at  marginal  Joint  of 
Inlays,  830 

Cement  line  ot  inlays,  permanence  depoideat 

upon  minimum  tblckneaa,  418 
Cemoit  lining  for  comblnatlMi  fillings.  037 
Cement-mlxing,  slab  for,  745 
Cement  slab,  to  clean,  880 
Cemoitatlon  In  crown  and  bridge  work,  484,  48T 
Cantral  incisor,  method  of  anpplying,  wlun  tooth 

on  each  side  Is  sound.  744 
Chalk,  prepared,  effect  of  iU  vigorous  use  epoa 

the  teeth.  14 
prepared,  roughness  of  washings  of.  100 
Charity  work,  doitnl,  1281 
Ctiasa,  W.  O.,  "Porcdain  Bridges  and  Plnkas 

Crowns"  (clinic),  107 
Chemical  sobstances  which  attn<k  dcntla  aa« 

enamel.  112 
Chentlco-abrmalon,  2 
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Cbemliy-abnuloii,  no  Bpedfic  acid  concerned  In 

the  production  of,  246 
Cbest,  sboQlder,  and  arm  exercise,  1259 
Chicago  College  of  Dental  Snrgery.  commence- 
moit  of,  887 
notice  to  alnmnl,  1S18 
Chicago  Odontograpble  Sodetj.  BBBOnneenent.  480 
Children's  teeth,  InTeetigatlona  as  to  the  con- 
dition of,  DOS 
preaemtloD  of,  1212 
aelectlofi  of  fllUng  material  for,  881 
treatment  of,  881 
"Chlrargen-dwtlate  (Le),"  If  Pierre  ranchard, 

1237 
Chltoaamln.  280 

CUttenden'a  InTestlgatloni  on  food  asd  diet,  810 
Chloroform  water  as  a  hemostatic.  416 
Cbloro-percba,  treatment  of  the  gam  with,  before 

aetttng  a  crown,  1212 
Chloro-pereha  and  arlstol  In  root-canal  work, 

IIM 

Chondroltln  and  chondroaln,  1028 
Chromium  dloxld,  842 

Cincinnati  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  commence- 

moit  of,  888 
aack,  W.  B.,  "Gold  PllUng"  (clinic),  SIS 
Clamp,  Qse  of  floes  silk  In  placing,  1004 
Clasp,  the  partial,  1264 

lor  partial  plates,  the  best,  64S 

the  spring,  1266 
Clasp  metal,  casting  of,  1180 
Clasps,  bent-wire,  97 

Clay,  8.  T.,  "A  New  Appliance  tor  Spreading  the 

Upper  Arch"  (clinic),  194 
Cleaning  Ales,  96 

Cleft  palate,  sorglcal  treatment  of,  162 
Clinton,  Marshall,  "The  Elarly  Diagnosis  of  Can- 
cer," 786 

Close  of  the  Volume  (editorial),  1806 
Coakler.  ComellDs  O.,  "The  Diagnosis  and  Treat- 

ment  of  Antral  Sappuratlon."  909 
Cocflln.  prc^rties  of.  compared  with  those  of 

novocain  and  alrpln.  827 
STVtemlc  effect  of,  during  pressure  anesthesia, 

SIO 

Cocaln  adrenaltn,  advantages  of,  5S7 

Intradental  aneBtbesta  by  means  of  extra- 
dental  Injections  of,  322 
method  of  oslng  and  preparation  of,  567 
precautions  In  the  use  of,  568 
when  Its  use  Is  indicated,  658 
Coealn  Injection,  danger  of,  556 
Cocaln  polaoning,  futility  and  damer  of  treat- 
ing with  morphln,  413 
Cocaln  solution  for  pressure  anesthesia,  507 
Cocalnlsatlon  of  the  Inferior  dental  nerve  for 
tbe   painless   extraction   of  mandibular 
teeth.  321 

Code  (Tbe)  of  Dental  Ethics  (editorial),  816 
Coe,  I.  J.,  "The  Use  of  Cement  under  Gold  and 

Amalgam  Fillings"  (clinic),  60 
Cohesive  gold  for  dental  operations,  dlacoverj 

of,  1041 

College  of  Oral  and  Dental  Surgery  of  New  York, 

commencement  of,  7S2 
College  of  Pbrslclaoa  and  Surgeons.  Dental  De- 
partment, commencement  of,  889 
Colloid  degeneration,  1028 
Color  as  related  to  poreetatai  Inlays,  437 
Colorado    Board  of  Dental  Examiners,  1116 
Colorado  College  of  Dmtal  Surgery,  eommoiee- 

ment  of,  658 
Colorado  State  Dental  Society,  annoone«nent,  429 
Colored  lights,  veclflc  action  of,  826 
Colors,  the  primary,  437 

Combination  filling  of  gold  and  porcelain,  1127 
Compensating  curve,  meaning  of  tbe  term,  458 


Comparative  wearing  of  fllllngs  and  tooth-sub- 
stance, 17 

Compressed  air,  for  remoTlng  the  matrix  In  Inlay 
work,  986 

uae  of.  la  pnlp-r«moTaI,  984 

use  of.  In  the  office  and  laboratory,  722 
Concerning  Dmtal  Librarlefl  (editorial),  636 
Condensation  of  gold,  494 
Condyle's  pftth,  to  determine  direction  of,  99 
Congenital  llatnUe  of  the  lower  Up,  200 
Congenital  malformation  of  the  month,  210 
Connecticut  Dental  Commissioners,  431.  1116 
Connecticut  dental  law,  changes  In.  948 
Connecticut  State  Dental  Association,  announce- 
ment, 106,  426,  072 

clinics,  67.  1179 

officers  for  1907,  1089 

president's  address,  947 

proceedings  of,  62,  946,  1074 
Constantlnl,  C.        "AntlBCPtics  and  Disinfect- 
anta,"  579 

Contour  and  occlusion  obtained  with  cast  fllllngs, 
without  waxing  or  Investing,  468 

Contouring  cast  fillings,  468 

Contract  dental  surgeons,  status  of.  S62 

Contraction  and  expansion  of  plaster,  419 

Consett,  J.  v..  "Gold  Pilling"  (clinic),  516 

(>tok,  Geo.  W.,  "The  Degeneration  of  Tissue,  with 
fecial  Reference  to  the  Oral  Mucous 
Membrane,"  1026 

Co-operation  In  dentistry,  730 

Copper  used  Id  orthodontic  appliances,  antisep- 
tic qualities  of,  044 

Corley,  J.  P.  (chairman),  "Report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Oral  Hygiene"  (National  Dental 
Assoclatltm).  292 

Correction,  a,  407,  099,  1097 

Cotton,  to  trim  and  sterilise,  13ia 

Creaeote,  therapeutic  value  of,  in  root-canal 
treatment,  1008 

Crelghtoo  University,  Dental  Department,  com- 
mencement of,  784 

Crosby,  A.  W.,  "President's  Address"  (Connecti- 
cut State  Dental  Association),  947 

Crossland,  J.  H.,  "Prophylaxis  a  Factor  In  Den- 
tal Education,"  SOS 
'■'Stomatle  Propbylaxla"  (dlnlc),  614 

Crouch,  F.  O.,  "Orthodontia"  (clinic),  618 

Crown,  a  bandless  Richmond,  882 
amalgam,  advantages  of,  087 
amalgam,  technlqae  of  placing.  037 
a  new,  system  of  crowning  and  bridging  by 

the  aid  of,  1240 
Baker's,  for  the  anterior  teeth.  678 
construction  of,  without  solder,  884 
for  bridge  teeth,  214 

hoUow-pln,  In  bridge  work,  advantages  of, 
1260 

Inset  Into  the  substance  of  the  tooth,  601 
open-face,  method  of  using  gold  Inlay  In  mak- 
ing, 1007 

porcelain,  and  root,  to  make  a  perfect  Joint 
between,  198 

porcelain-face,  616 

porcelain,  for  molars,  161 

shell  or  banded.  Injuries  resulting  from  de- 
fective adaptation  of,  680 

shell,  reinforced  porcelain-face,  67 

shell,  setting  of,  1005 

tbe  burnished  cap,  273 

tbe  half-cap,  273 

the  Williams,  278 

whose  band  remalna  Invisible,  646 
Crown  and  toldge  work,  1206 

by  the  casting  procesa,  1261 

failures  In,  from  faulty  technique,  1108 

traumatic  lesions  incident  to,  1046 
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Crown  outfit,  tha  BUtner,  741 
Crowns,  banded  and  balf-banded,  opinions  od 
tbe  relatlTs  valae  of,  270 
for  p7orrb«al  teetb,  514 
gold,  how  to  obtain  correctly  occluding  cusps 

for,  197 
bow  to  Invest,  469 
plnleBB,  197 

ready-made  porcelain,  TulDerable  points  of. 

272 

letting  wltb  gutta-percha,  463 
Cryer,  Id.  H.,  "Some  Abscesees  of  Dental  Origin 
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with  Its  Fads  and  Foibles,"  1040 
"Cuspid,"  458 

Cusps,  difference  in  the  shape  of,  863 
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for  gold  caps,  a  way  to  obtain,  107 

perfectly  swaged,  212 
Cutting,  A.  J.,  "A  Process  of  BomlihlnK  Gold" 
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treatment  of,  89 
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meaning  of,  1025 
mucoid.  1027 

of  oral  mucous  membrane,  1026 
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abrasion,  992 
the  electrolytic  theory  of,  2 
treatment  of,  1226 
Truman*fl  Inveetlgatloss  on,  1220 
(wasting),  action  of  fermmts  In  the  produc- 
tion of.  244 
W.  D.  Uiller  on.  1.  109,  226.  077 
Erosion  and  abrasion,  camea  of,  1220 

treatment  of.  246 
Eruption  of  canine,  forctog  of,  208 
Brythropbleln  chlorld,  uses  of.  In  doktlatry,  lOOS 
Brythrophleln  hydrochlorld  In  tbe  treatment  of 

deddnous  teeth,  89 
Esophagne.  lodgment  of  partial  denture  In  the, 
1000 

Etching  of  Inlays,  1120 

Ether  or  chloroform,  danger  of  repeated  Inha- 
lations of,  557 
Ethics,  journalistic,  a  question  of,  82 
Ethics,  The  Code  of  (editorial),  316 
Ethyl  chlorld,  opinions  on  tbe  safety  of,  1147 
Etiology  of  denul  Irreffuiarltlea,  857 

of  erosion,  abrasion,  waating  of  tbe  teeth- 

conciualonB  on.  246 
of  tootb-geminatten,  879 
Brans'  gutta-percha  cement,  488 
Bvans,  Thomas  W.,  reception  of,  by  Napoleon 

III.  661 
Evolution,  70 

Examination  of  tbe  teeth  of  school  children,  940 
necessity  for,  612 

Eixerctse.  chest,  shoulder,  and  arm,  1259 

Expanded  arehea,  retentlcn  of,  24 

Expansion  of  plaater-of-Parla  casts,  and  Ita  com- 
pensation by  the  contraction  at  able  dies, 
327 

of  plaster,  to  prevent.  410 
of  the  arch,  appllancea  for,  190 
EJztenslon  for  prevention  not  always  a  wise 

procedure,  965 
Extensive  perforation  of  the  soft  palate,  a  case 

of,  cured  by  medicinal  means,  770 
Bxtractlon.  a  surreal  procedure.  854 

destruction  of  type  a  consequence  of.  933 
during  Inflammation,  views  agalnat,  700 
during  pericementitis  and  alveolar  abaceas, 
opinions  on  the  question  of,  718 


Extraction  during  the  menstrual  period,  danger 
of.  740 
followed  by  death.  712 
for  tbe  correction  of  maloeclvslon,  25 
fractured  teeth  In,  39S 

generally  necessary  In  the  treatment  of  dis- 
eased antrum,  076 
In  orthodontia,  808 

is  It  Indicated  In  double  protrusion?  1130 
loss  of  a  portion  of  Jaw-bone  following,  355 
of  Infected  root,  treatment  of  alveolus  fol- 
lowing, 730 
of  retained  deciduous  teeth  not  an  advisable 

procedure,  933 
ot.  retention  in  alveolar  Infection,  T08 


Pacb-bow,  200 

races,  frequency  of  abnonnal  types  ot  081 
Facial  inbarmonles,  appendix  to  article  on,  930 

correction  of,  850 
Facial   neuralgia   caused   by   irritation   of  tbe 

pulp  from  mechanical  abrasion,  1002 
Pacing,  broken,  to  r^lace  on  brito  in  the  mouth, 

162 

removable,  517 
repairing  of,  197 
Pacings,  attaching  to  caps  with  porcelain,  325 
broken,  a  simple  method  of  replacing  on 

crowns  and  bridges,  68 
change  In  color  of,  a  result  of  soldering,  487 
Interchangeable,  613 

porcelain,  quick  method  of  repairing  In  the 
month,  56 

E^buestoek,  W.  B.,  "A  Simple  Ifetbod  of  Hak- 
Ihg  Gum  Sections  with  Prosthetic  Porce- 
lain for  Partial  Dentures  and  Bunovabie 
Bridges"  (clinic),  58 

Failures  In  crown  and  bridge  work  resulting  from 
faulty  technique,  1108 
resulting  through  anchoring  a  bridge  In  a 
gold  or  amalgam  filling  at  each  end,  1107 

Fauchard,  Pierre,  historical  data  on,  400 
Chas.  McUanns  on,  1233 

FermentB,  action  of.  In  the  prodoctlon  of  tooth- 
wasting,  244 

Ferris,  H.  Clay,  "Antla^rtlc  Treatment  of  Path- 
ological Conditions  of  the  Oral  Mucous 
Hembrane,"  1132 
"Hygtcae  Maintained  during  the  Progress  of 
Orthodontia,"  948 

Fiaschl,  P..  "Report  of  a  Case  ot  Extensive  In- 
Jury  to  the  Bonee  of  the  Face  and  of  a 
Case  of  Poet-Typhoid  Osteomyelitis  of  the 
Mandible,"  262 

Fifth  District  (N.  Y.)  Dental  Society,  announce- 
ment, 426 

Fifth  nerve,  destruction  of,  preservation  of  deep 

sensitivity  of  the  face  after,  876 
Files,  sharpening,  1106 
Filling,  adhesive  gold,  advantages  of,  988 

adhealve  gold,  method  of  bisertlng,  989 

cemented  and  non-cem<nted,  616 

for  root-canals,  500 

of  cement  and  mat  gold,  626 

of  gold  and  cement,  621 
Filling  materials — ^for  nervous  patients.  883 

factors  to  be  <»>asldered  In  selectlt^,  880 

for  children's  teeth,  861 

relative  tooth-saving  properties  of,  1122 
Fining  root-canals,  the  Immediate  method,  1193 

with  gold.  1194 

with  tin  polnta.  1198 
Fillings,  amalgam  and  gold,  wearing  away  of,  16 

cast,  method  of  obtaining  contour  of,  without 
waxing  or  Investing,  468 
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Fllltniia,  canso  of  fallare  of,  11S8 
cemented,  1122 

eombiDatlon,  failures  fn,  from  the  nae  of  too 

moeh  ewnent,  9S7 
gold,  cooling  et,  durlDg  flnlihlaB,  bj  meana 

of  compreaaed  air,  728 
gold,  pronounced  waiting  of,  225 
metbodfl  of  retention  of,  862 
wearing  down  nf,  232 
Filter,  a  quick,  1313 

Flnley,  M.  F.,  "Ortbodontla"  (clinic),  586 

"Preeldent'8  Address"  (National  DenUl  Aaao- 
ciaUon),  16S 
First  AustralUn  Dental  Congreea,  annooncement, 
832 

First  District  Dental  Society  of  the  State  of 
New  Torli,  proceedings  of,  800,  972 

First  French  Congress  of  Stomatologr.  announce- 
ment, 882 

First  molar,  disturbances  accompanying  difflcult 
emptlon  of,  1206 

F^area,  catting  out,  1006 

Fistobe,  eongenltal,  of  the  lower  lip,  209 

tkeial  and  ■nbmental.  the  outcome  of  n^- 
lected  pericemental  Infection,  703 

Fitting  crowns  and  making  Inlajs,  516 

Flanagan,  A.  J.,  "And  They  Say  'Compariaons 
are  Odious,' "  1078 

Flexible  rubber  In  the  retention  of  artifldal  den- 
tures, 648 

Flint,  D.  W.,  "The  Loss  of  Teeth  In  Childhood, 
and  Ita  Effect  on  Occlusion  and  the  Face," 
1158 

Florida  Board  of  Dental  Sxaminers,  550 
Florida  State  Dental  Society,  anoouncement,  548 
Flower,  James  Oliver,  obituarf  of,  21T 
FltHdi-jolnt  crown,  technique  of,  601 
Flax  for  soft  soiderlog,  12tO 
Fluzea,  the  rOIe  of,  In  porcelain  work,  436 
Follicular  cyst  of  the  mandible,  a  caae  of,  1101 
Food  and  ^et,  Chittenden's  InveatlgationB  on, 
810 

Forceps,  WPlj  them  carefully  and  thus  avoid 

aerions  mishaps,  214 
Forceps  and  root-pincers  devised  by  Fauchard, 

Illustrations  of,  1242 
Forces,  supplementary  retaining,  as  auxiliaries  to 

labial  retaining  appliances,  23 
Formaldehjd,  physical  properties  of,  942 
Formalin  and  Tricresol  in  Combination  In  the 
Treatment   of   Putrescent  Pulps  (corre- 
spondence),  15B,  284 
Formalin  as  a  disinfectant.  581 
Foster,  Sir  Michael,  obituary  of,  820 
Fourth  latematlonal  Dental  Congreas,  announce- 
ment relating  to  final  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  organisation,  168 
Fracture  of  the  lower  jaw  across  the  neck  of 

both  condyles,  644 
Fractured  mandible,  an  interesting  case  of,  01 
Free  dental  service  in  the  puUic  acbools,  566 
benefits  to  be  derived  from,  566 
proposition  for  securing,  in  Manila,  567 
Frlnk,  C.  H.,  "Porcelain  Heatoratlon  of  Mal- 
formed and  Diminutive  Laterals"  (clialc). 
513 

Furfurol  In  the  saliva,  1028 


Oanqrem:  of  the  mouth   (canemm  oris)  :  ita 

cause,    evolution,    and    treatment  with 

methylene  blue,  1311 
Gastric  diatarbances.  relati<»  of,  to  wasting 

(erosion)  In  tooth-aubatanee,  286 
Gaatro-lnteetlnal  sanitation  an  aid  to  ■uecaaa- 

fut  treatment  of  nose,  throat,  and  ear  dli- 

eases,  554 


Oatea-OIidden  drill,  broken,  removal  oC  96 
Gar.  Frederick  P.,  "Preventive  MedliHae,"  1136 
G«er,  Sidney  E^,  obitnary  of.  420 
Gelatinous  plaqnea  (Biadt'a>,  1029 
Gemination,  doital,  8T9 

Georgia  State  Dental  Sodety,  aonoaneeBcnt  333 
Georgetown  Unlveralty,  Dental  Department,  coin- 

m  en  cement  of,  891 
Qerrisb,  C  H.,  "Napkin*  and  Cohcslre  GoM  Foil" 

(cimie),  159 
Glands  tBla^'s)  of  tlie  paricemeatiun.  697 
Glandular  cysts,  70 

Glass,  action  of  tooth-^wate  containing  tale  on, 

100 

Glass  solder,  a.  412 
Glycerin,  physical  properties  of.  943 
Glycerin  and  roae-water,  325 
Glycogen,  chemistry  of,  1026 
Glycogenic  infiltration,  1026 
Gold,  a  process  of  bomlshfaig.  67 

as  a  root-canal  filling.  1104 

cohesive  and  non-eoheslve,  as  Oiling  material. 
614 

cohesive  and  semi -cohesive,  combination  Olllnc 

ot  102 
condensation  of,  404 

for  filling  teeth,  first  record  of.  by  Giovanni 

d'Arcoll,  In  1460,  406 
how  to  tip  facings  with,  773 
In  amall  cavities  in  posterior  teeth,  48 
moss  fiber,  annealing  of,  989 
non-cohesive,  for  fllliug  cervical  portions  of 

large  cavities,  187 
non-cohesive,  manipulation  of.  on  the  wedcinc 

principle,  67 
Qon-coheslve,  tooth-saving  qualitiea  of.  496 
pure,  in  Inlay  work,  817 
temperature  at  wbleb  It  boils,  647 
Gold  and  amalgam  fillings,  60 
Gold  and  platinum  matrices,  compared,  50 
(3old  and  porcelain,  combination  filling.  1127 

inlays  of,  and  where  to  use  them.  1315 
Gold  and  tin,  comtrination  filling,  164 
Gold  crown,  amalgam  reatoimtioiia  better  iho, 
630 

not  a  permanent  operation,  986 
Gold  filling,  515,  516 

Gold  flll!ngs,  Black'a  testa  on  specific  gravity  of. 
^1 

burnishing  of,  940 

case  lilnatratlag  abrasion  of.  16 

cotding  of,  durteig  finishing,  by  meana  of  coo- 
preased  air,  728 

In  chlldroi'a  teeth  made  easy,  1106. 

method  of  procedure  In,  950 

perfect,  new  and  easy  method  of  making,  144 

pronounced  wasting  of,  226 

r^lrlng,  1106 

use  of  cement  under,  60,  147 

wearing  away  of,  by  abrasion,  16 

Chas.  H._  Jaco  on,  105 
Gold  foil  annealing,  what  it  really  is :  adranta«a 

of  the  electric  amiealer,  582 
Gold  Inlay — "don'ta,"  1006 

hollow,  42.  105,  100,  515 

hollow  reinforced,  395 

merits  and  demerits  of,  892 

of  crystal  gold,  how  to  make.  894 

simple  method  of  making  a,  1106 

technique  of,  896 
Gold  Inlay  alnitments  for  removable  bridges,  154 
Gold  Inlays.  40 

cases  In  which  they  are  Indicated.  53,  1006, 
1108 

cavity  preparation  for,  646,  1005 
extensive,  and  their  application  to  MdfS 
work,  990 
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Gold  InlftTs  In  compound  cavities  of  molars  In- 

rolvlng  the  meslo-occludlag  and  dlBto<oc- 

cladtug  Burfaces,  1084 
metboda  of  makias.  64T,  64S,  1117 
aolld,  technlqae  of,  818 
Oold  iDlajrs  and  fillings,  comparaUve  valae  of.  68 
Qold,  or  Gold  and  Platinum,  Cemented  LIntnga 

for  Amalgam  and  Oold  FIllIngB  (corre- 

^<nid«nce),  1167 
Gold  scrap,  purUyii^  of,  1170 
GoodwUlle.  James,  oUtuar;  of,  6B1 
Oorgaa,  Berbert  F.,  "A  Demonstration  of  tbe 

Acme  Forceps  for  Backing  Plate  Teeth 

and  Facings"  (clinic),  590 
Gorman,  J.  A.,  "OrthodontU"  (clinic),  SIS 
Gout,  relation  of.  to  wasting  (erosion)  of  tooth- 

anbstance,  2S6 
Grady,  Richard,  "Opening  tbe  Doors  of  Dental 

Knowledge  to  tbe  People,"  1270 
"Oral  Hyglme  In  Public  Schools  and  Insti- 

tuttoBB :     What  Are  We  Going  to  Do 

About  It?"  550 
Grape  and  orange  cure,  deleterious  effect  upon  tbe 

teeth,  230 

Ora;son,  C.  P.,  "The  Teetb  In  Relation  to  Bar 

and  Throat  Diseases,"  553 
"Great  Thomas."  the,  1234 

Greenougb  dissecting  binocular  microscope,  adap- 
tation of,  for  dentist's  work,  358 

Grippe  as  tbe  cause  of  pseudo-odontalgla,  999 

Grlswold,  0.  M.,  "Burnished  Gold  Fillings."  93S 

Grltman,  A.  D.,  "Why  an  Anatomical  Articula- 
tor Should  be  Used"  (clinic),  200 

Orlta  in  conjunction  with  tootb-brusbes,  effect 
upon  the  teeth,  1291 

Gritting  of  the  teeth  (braxomanla),  525 

Oollford,  S.  H.,  "An  i^tpeal  to  the  Younger  Mm 
of  tbe  Profession,"  85B 

Gom,  stmetnre  of.  1046 

treatment  of,  with  chloro-percha.  before  set- 
ting a  crown,  1212 

Qnm  camphor  combined  with  paraffln  for  pack- 
ing Inlay  matrices,  51 

Gum  recession,  frequently  a  normal  process,  Bd7 
surgical  treatment  of.  756 

Onm-resln  eupborblum,  prevention  of  msHng  by 
means  of,  640 

Gam  sections  for  partial  deaturea  and  reoMTable 
bridges,  a  simple  method  of  making,  68 
repairing  of,  197 

Gutbymol,  1216 

Gutta-percba  for  filling  teetb,  1005 
for  setting  crowns  and  bridges.  468 
preserrlng  qnalltiea  of,  490 
to  hasten  the  solution  of,  in  chloroform,  416 

Outta-percha  cement,  setting  crowns  and  bridges 
with,  826 

Gutta-percha  solution,  453 

G.  V.  Black  Dental  Club  (St.  Paul)— Clinic, 

announcemoit,  108,  1818 
Gymnastics,  the  basis  oC,  1268 


Halb,  C.  Wbsuit,  "Adapter  for  Abscess  Syr- 
Inge,"  159 

Half-cap  crown,  arguments  for  and  against.  273' 

Ball,  Alexander.  "Non-Union  of  Double  Frac- 
ture of  tbe  Mandible  Successfully  Treated 
After  a  Lapse  of  Two  Months,"  728 

Hall,  J.  A..  "A  Temporary  Lower  Doiture" 
(clinic),  513 

Handpiece,  care  of  t-he,  778 

Hand  sterilization,  946 

Harlan,  A.  W..  "Tbe  Blue  Light  and  Heat  as 

Therapeutic  Agents,"  281 
Harmony  In  facial  lines,  definition  of.  934 


Harper,  H.  D..  obituary  of.  101 

Harris,  C.  C,  "Report  of  the  Committee  on  Oper- 
ative Dentistry"  (union  meeting  at  Wash- 
higton),  618 

Hart,  John  L,  obituary  of,  885 

resolutions  of  regret  on  death  of,  1218 

Harvard  Dental  School,  commencement  of,  808 

Head,  Joseph,  "Dr.  Miller's  Otwerratiooa  on  tbe 
Wasting  of  Tooth  Tissue,  variously  De- 
■dgnated  as.  Erosion,  etc,  viewed  in 
pelr  Relation  to  tbe  Power  Possessed  by 
Saliva  of  Controlling  Acid  Decaldfica- 
tlon,"  SOI 

"The  Repair  of  Porcelain  Fillings,  369 
demonstration  on  resemblance  between  natural 

tooth-color  and  nnderlylng  stratum  of  tbe 

skin,  591 

Hearing  and  vision,  disturbances  of,  as  compll- 
cations  of  pericemental  Infection,  708 

Hemoptysis,  spurious,  641 

Hemorrhage,  dental,  treatment  of,  1202 

severe,  foUowtog  extraction  of  a  lower  molar : 
treatment  of,  524 

Hunorrbaglc  conditions.  Injection  of  fresh  seram 
Id,  641 

Hemostatic,  calcium  chlorid  as  a.  520,  1000 

chloroform  water  as  a,  416 
Heredity   In   the  study   of  malocclualon,  861. 

863 

Heyke,  J.  B.,  "PnrHylng  Scrap  Gold"  (clinic). 

Hicks.  F.  B.,  "Orthodontia  Appliances  for  Ex- 
panding the  Arch  and  Begnlatlng  tbe 
Teeth"  (clinic),  196 

High  temperature,  effect  of,  on  teeth,  876 

Hints,  some  helpful,  416.  778 

Hlrschfeld,  Wm.,  "The  Correctltm  of  a  Mis- 
placed Anterior  Tooth  by  Means  of  Porce- 
lain. 085 

Historical  data  on  dentistry,  1040 

History  of  tbe  U.  S.  Pharmacopeia,  840 

HItcb.  D.  M.,  "Invisible  Bands  for  tbe  Correction 
of  irregularities :  also  Anchor  Bands" 
(clinic).  196 

Hodson,  W.  J.,  "Blue  Ray  In  Therapeutic  Den- 
tistry," 824 

Hoeffer,  W.  C,  "Method  of  Making  Hollow  In- 

lays"  (clinic),  199 
Hoffmelater,  Edward,  "Pharmaccmelal  Revision," 

673 

Hogs,  defects  In  the  teeth  of,  resembling  wasting 
In  human  teeth,  686 

Hollow  gold  Inlays,  42.  195,  109 
'  Homberger.  L.  M.,  "Gold  Inlays"   (clinic),  196 

H<vewell.8mlth,  A.,  "A  Study  of  the  Vascular 
Lesions  of  the  Dental  Pulp,  Their  Compli- 
cations, and  Clinical  Significance,"  124 

Horse,  detect  of  the  labial  surfaces  of  the  lower 
Indsors,  resembling  wasting,  682 

Hosley,  H.  B.,  "Method  to  Prevent  Shrinkage  In 
Soldering  Bridge  Work"  (clinic).  67 
"Why  the  Bridge  Binds,  and  a  Method  to  In- 
sure Success"  (clinic),  197 

Howard  University,  Dental  Department,  com- 
mencement of.  888 

How's  method  of  rod  Inlays,  33 

Hugo,  L.  C.  F.,  "On  Preparing  Dental  Papers," 
1148 

Hyalln  Infiltration,  1027 

Hydrogen  dioxld,  blackening  of  the  tongue  caused 
by  the  use  of,  1(H)1 
solution  of,  action  on  dentin,  238 
Hydronaphthol  as  a  pnlp-capplng,  416,  773 
Hydronapbthol  miztnres  as  mooth-wasbes.  766 
Hygiene,  maintained  during  the  progress  of  ortho- 
dontia, 943 
the  F.  D.  I.  Commisalon  on,  366 
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HyperMtbeaia  of  the  buccal  muconi  nembrane, 

1000 

HTpertropby  of  the  gum  caused  by  a  brMge  aei- 
tlnc  against  the  aoft  tMues,  1068 

Hrpodennlc  ajrrtaite,  nae  of,  Id  blgh-preainre 
aneatbeala.  1009 

Hrpoplaala,  a  mbatttota  for  the  term  eroaloii,  1 
meaBlng  ttf  tha  tenn,  2 


ICHTHiOL  In  the  treatment  of  pericemental  ab- 

BceHS,  529 
Idaho  Board  of  Dental  Examiners.  1223 
Identlflcatlon  by  the  shape  of  the  palate,  774 
Illtnois  Board  of  Dental  Elxamlners,  540,  1022 
Illinois  State  Dental  Society,  announcement,  42T. 

799 

Iismedlate  root-fllling,  objection  to,  645 
Impacted  lower  third  molar  lying  against  the 
second  molar,  wedging  preparatory  to  ex- 
traction of,  774 
Impression,  deflnltltm  of  the  term,  459 

fusible  metal,  of  a  single  tooth,  how  to  make, 
1005 

of  a  soft  and  flabby  month,  to  take,  98 
preparation  of  the  month  for :  extraction,  774 
Impressions,  dlfllcult,  684 

dlfScult,  an  aid  In  the  removal  of,  773 
for  full  upper  dentures,  method  of  making  by 
the  use  of  modeling  composition  and  plas- 
ter, 77S 

for  porcelain  and  gold  Inlays,  method  of  tak- 
ing by  strips  of  ainrotnum  In  comhlDatton 
with  dental  lac,  454 
of  caTlttes,  49,  774.  831.  1124 
of  the  mouth,  attention  to  detail  In,  649 
Impreaston-taklng,  95,  1004 
Impression  trays,  to  clean,  773 
Incisor,  central,  porcelain  Inlay  rastoratlon  of, 
513 

left  lateral,  malpoaed,  relation  of,  986 
Incisors,  elongation  of,  treatment  of  deformity 
caused  by.  1090 

lower,  appliance  for  depressing.  347 

lower,  moving  of,  from  labial  to  Illi«n8l  occlu- 
sion, 344 

moving  outward,  appliances  fbr,  344 

to  separate,  1314 

upper,  moving  of.  from  llngnal  to  labial  occlu- 
sion, 344 

Inclined  plane  for  moving  forward  lower  anterior 
teeth,  159 

Indiana  Board  of  DeuUI  Examiners,  106.  432 
Indiana  Dental  College,  commencement  at,  657 
Indiana   State   Dental   Association,  announee- 

raent.  335 

Inflintllp  scurvy.  Its  manifestations  and  diag- 
nosis, 76S 

Infected  root-canals,  proteol  In  the  treatment  of, 
1312 

Infection,  artificial  Induction  of  phagocytosis  In 

the  treatment  of,  1101 
secondary,  from  the  oral  cavity,  ending  in 

loss  of  life,  711 
speclflc,  protection  for  the  dentist  against, 

1007 

Id  nitration,  fclycogenic,  1026 

byalin.  1027 

mucoid.  1027 
InDammation,  definition  for,  605 

extraction  during,  708 

pericemental,  of  bacterial  origin.  697 

pbMiomena  of,  695 

remote  consequmces  of,  702 
InRammatlon  lymph,  696 


loflnensB,  antral  empyesaa  frequently  a  scqamc* 
of,  975 

"inlaid"  crown,  tecbnlqae  of,  692 
Inlay,  coveiing  witb  wblte  porcelain  Its  sortaee 
approximating  a  metal  flllbig,  490 

gold,  hollow  rtlnforeed,  806 

gold,  technique  of,  396 

large,  cementing  of,  742 

restoration  of  abraded  surfaces  with.  305 

ahell  gold,  conatroetlim  lOST 

■olid,  of  pnre  goM.  snperlorlty  of,  817 

to  re-bake,  1211 

tube  and  post  attachment  for,  1037 
Inlay  gold,  method  of  using  in  making  open  face 

crown,  1007 
Inlay  metal,  818 

Inlays,  building  In  layers  of  different  colon,  4M 
cavity  preparatlffli  for,  418.  434 
cementbtg  of,  without  removing  matrix,  477 
cement  Ibie  of,  permanence  d^toident  open 

general  minimum  thldness,  418 
etching  of,  1126 

gold,  abutment  for  removable  bridge,  154 
gold,  cases  In  wblcb  tbey  are  particularly  la- 

dleated,  1108 
gold,  extensive  appllcatlMi  of.  In  bridge  voit. 

690 

gold,  hollow,  supported  by  platinum  ptns.  it 
gold,  in  compound  meslo-occlndlng  and  ditto- 

occluding  surfaces,  1034 
gold,  method  of  making,  647.  649.  1117 
gold  and  porcelalp,  and  where  to  use  ttaem. 

1315 

hollow,  methods  of  making,  195,  199.  515 
monochromatic  and  polychromatic,  1S15 
porcelain  and  gold,  compared,  434.  646 
porcelain,  by  the  Impression  method,  1123. 
1125 

porcelain,  cementing  of,  1126 

porcelain,  for  apprtalmo-lnclsal  cavities  b 

anterior  teeth,  163 
porcelain,  historical  data  on,  32,  1043 
porcelain,  of  high-fusing  body.  198 
porcelain,  removal  of  glaze  of,  440 
porcelain  rod,  Daira  and  other  methods.  33 
porcelain  rod  and  fused  porcelain,  dlltenace 

between,  31 
swaged  matrix  foe,  434 
with  split  pins  and  tube  attacbmeut,  154 
Inlays  and  tips  of  cast  gold.  775 
Institute  of  Dental  Pedagoglca.  1221.  1316 
Instruments  for  cleaning  teeth,  method  of  mak 
tng.  1189 

Intermaxillary  force  In  orthodontia,  CalTin  S. 

Case  on,  443 
Intermaxillary  ret^tlon,  25 
International  Assoclatlto  of  Stomatology,  1219 
International  Dental  Federatlmi,  annomccwnt. 

423 

proceedings  at  Geneva,  1906.  472 
Interstate  Dental  Fraternity,  announcement,  7SS 
Interstitial  gingivitis,  relation  of  diet  to,  808 
Interstitial  growth  of  mandible,  853 
Intradental  anesthesia,  by  means  of  extradeotal 

Injections  of  coca in-adrcna  tin,  322 
Intradental  blood  pressure,  127 
Inverted  mandlbnlar  third  molar,  an,  1162 
InvrstU^  crowna  and  bridges,  326 
Investment  plaster,  1006 
lodln  as  a  germicide,  213 

properties  of,  945 

tincture  of,  In  the  treatment  of  fistula  of 
dental  origin,  1003 
Iodoform,  liquid  prqjtaratlon  of,  214 

ptiyslcal  properties  of,  942 
lothlcm,  1102 
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Iowa  Board  of  Dental  Examiners,  107,  432,  1228 
Iowa  State  Dental  Society,  anaooncement,  428 
Irldlo-platlDum  stay*  as  retainers  for  n>Id  fill- 
ings, 365 
Iron,  nutliis  of;  629 

Iron  prq>aratl<«s,  action  of,  npim  ttie  teatb,  1108 
Irregularities,  Paochard  on  tbe  correctlcm  of. 
1242 

iDTlalble  bands  for  tbe  correction  ot,  196 
tbfl  tltree  most  prolific  eawta  of,  86T 
Irrigation  of  tbe  antrum,  pracantlon  to  1m  ex- 
ercised durlntr,  974 
It  Batb  "a  Very  Ancient  and  a  Flshlike  Smell" 
(editorial),  995 


Jackson,  A.  H.,  "Contonr  and  Occloslon  Ob- 
tained with  Cast  Fillings  without  Waxing 
or  Investing,"  468 

Jackson,  T.  H.,  "Orthodontia"  (clinic),  106 
"Orthodontia  and  Orthc^eAa  of  tbe  Face," 
1262 

"Orthodontia,  Jackson  Sfstem"  (clinic),  61S 
"Orthodontia :    Opening  the  Bite  In  the  Reg- 
ulstlon  of  the  Teeth :    A  Metal  Flange 
for  Improving  the  Andioraga  Appliances, 
Moving  Teeth,  and  for  Rarmonlilng  tbe 
Occlusion,"  S43 
JackBon'B  srstein  in  orthodontia,  62 
Jamestown    Dental    CoDventlon,  announcement, 

102,  SS8.  791,  900,  1016 
Jarman,   Albert  W.,   "Crowns   Without  Solder, 
Bridges  with  and  without  Solder,  and  a 
Talk  on  Crown  and  Bridge  Work,"  1261 
Jaw,  lover,  fracture  of,  across  the  neck  of  botb 
condjies,  644 
shortening  of,  hj  loss  of  first  molar,  1156 
q>eclal  forma  of  necroala  of,  819 
Jaws,  tumors  of,  patbologj  and  treatment  of, 
1099 

Jobason,  H.  Harbart,  "A  Review  at  the  Metbodi 
Bmplojred  tor  Oia  Retoitlon  of  Fllllnga," 
862 

"Forcing  Eruption:  A  Case  In  Practice."  266 
Jobnitone.  A.  P.,  "A  New  Metbod  of  Fitting 
Crowns  and  Making  Inlays.  Mounting 
Porcelain  Crowns  wltii  Plxad  or  Detached 
Posta"  (clinic),  B16 
Joints,  white,  bow  to  maka,  1008 
Jones.  BL  C.  "The  Anestbetlser"  (cUnlc),  196 
Jnakwman,  O.  8.,  "Opsonism  Applied  to  Pyor- 
rhea Alveolaris,"  570 


Kansas  Board  of  Dental  Examiners,  649 
Ksnsaa  City  Dental  College,  commencement  of, 

666 

K6l£ne,  Bdmlnistratl<Hi  of,  and  extraction,  587 
Kemple.  Frederick  C,  "Orthodontia  aa  a  Pro- 

pbylaetle  Measure/'  387 
KentB^y  Board  of  Dental  Bxamlnere,  561,  1228 
K^tnck;   State  Dental   Association,  announce- 

ment,  223 

Keokuk  Dental  College,  comroencemmt  of,  068 
Kirk,  Bdward  C,  on  cocaln  Injections,  656 

on  tbe  use  of  anesthetics,  668 
KJier.  Tborvald,  "Case  of  Congenital  Total  Ab- 
sence of  tbe  Permanent  Teeth,"  924 


ItABiAi.  cavities,  to  secure  dryness  In,  588 
LaMnl  retainer,  23 


Laboratory    filings,    mixture   of,   separation  of 

platinum,  gold,  and  silver  from,  411 
Lac,  dental,  cavity  imjrresslons  with,  464 
Lacteal  diet,  exclusive,  dental  disorders  eaosed 
by,  91 

Lactic  add,  excsss  of.  In  tbe  human  system.  943 
In  one  per  coiL  solution,  eCect  o^  on  tootb 

tissue,  112 
In  root-canal  treatment,  648 

Lake  Brie  Doital  Association,  announcement.  S84 

Tja  Roche,  Wm.  Tell,  obituary  of,  421 

Larynxes,  srtlflcial,  877 

Lateral  blcoqild  attachment  in  bridge  work,  690 
Laterals,  diminutive,  Bestoratloi  of,  with  porce- 
lain. 618 

Le  Cron,  D.  O.  M.,  "Porcelain  Inlays"  (clinic), 
196 

LeCron,  8.  L.,  "Porcelain  Cuspe  and  Bridges 
Attached  to  Gold  Bands"  (clinic),  091 

Leonard,  N.  C,  "Pressure  Anestbesia  and  tbe 
Removal  of  Living  Pulps,"  505 

T.«onard,  Geo.  R.,  resolutions  of  regret  on  death 
of,  778 

Lesions  of  tbe  pulp,  124 

Lesster,  L.  L.,  resolntlons  of  regret  on  death  of. 
778 

IJbrary,  doital,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  1284 

of  Springfield,  Mass.,  1283 
Ligature,  an  eSeetlTe,  1106 
Li^t  of  varlooa  klads.  influence  on  plant  life, 
826 

Line,  J.  Bdward,  "The  Aging  of  the  Tissues  with 
Special  Reference  to  Given  Forms  of  Den- 
tal Almormallty  and  Disease."  745 

Lipplaeott,  J.  T.,  president's  address  (Pcnnsyl- 
vanla  Bute  Dental  Society),  1060 

Lip  pressure,  effect  of,  1164 

Litmus  Test,  Dr.  Miller's  (correBpondoice),  406 

Litmus  paper  tests  of  saliva,  unreliability  of, 
807  1292 

Llttig,  J.  Bond,  obituary  of,  776 

resolntlons  of  regret  on  death  of,  1218 

Utile  helps,  214 

Local  anesthesia  In  deatal  op«-ations.  566,  1310 
Logan  crown,  adjusting  a,  1109 
Los  Angeles  Assodatlim  of  Dental  Alumni,  480 
Lower  impression  trays,  essential  requisites  of, 
1004 

Lower  intermaxillary  anchorage  methods  for  re- 
tention, 26 

Lower  plates,  a  system  ttf  utilising  atmosptaerle 

pressure  for  the  retention  o^  871 
Lymph  capillaries,  806 
Lymphatic  glands,  806 

Lymphatic  stlmntatlon  In  dvital  practice,  805 
Lympliatlc  system,  deserlptlai  of,  808 


McAvxK,  Sahubl  H.,  "Platinum  Matrices  and 

Pure  Gold  in  Inlay  Work,"  817 
McAlpln,  A.,  "Anchors"  (cltnic).  190 
HcCullou^,  P.  B.,  "Ground  Porcelain  Comers 

with  Mechanical  Anchorage,"  148 
MacDonald,  R.,  "A  New  Metbod  of  Obtaining 

Plaster  Impressions  In  Diflcnit  Csses," 

278 

McDonald,  Val.,  "Local  Anesthesia  In  Dental 
Operations,"  660 

McDougall.  Samuel  J.,  obituary  of,  586 

McKay,  W.  W.,  "Porcelain  Inlay,  Using  High- 
fusing  Body"  (clinic),  198 

McHanus,  Cbas.,  "Pierre  Fancbard,"  1233 

"The  EdQcatloual  Influence  of  the  So-called 
'Dental  Meeting*  Apart  from  Its  Profes- 
sional or  Social  Value,"  724 
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UcManua,  Cbas.,  "Tbe  Remarkable  History  of  the 
Profeflslon  and  the  Splendid  Character  of 
tbe  Men  of  tbe  Past  who  Helped  to  Btdld 
It  TTp,"  496 

HcHanna,  Jamea,  prealdenfa  address  (NorUieast- 

em  Doital  Aasodatioo),  836 
HacNamee,  H..  "Porcelain  Fillings"  (cllnle) ,  690 
MadJn,  W.  Tbompson,  "A  New  and  Easy  Method 

of  Maklns  Perfect  Gold  Fillings."  146 
Magltot  on  noa-eraptlon  of  the  permanent  teeth, 

928 

Maine  Board  of  Dsital  Examiners,  879 
Maine  Dental  Society,  announcement,  6T2,  1024 
Uakmg  gold  bands,  caps,  and  crowns  without 
solder.  884 

Ualasser's  epithelial  debds  theory  (d  radlealar 
cyst  deTel<vment,  701 

Malignant  growth.  Importance  of  the  early  diag- 
nosis ot.  982 

MalocclosloD.  adenoids  in  the  etiology  of,  820 
a  predlsposliv  canae  of  pyorrhea  alTeolarli, 
698 

cases  of,  requiring  extraction  for  their  cor- 
recticn,  2B 

etiology  as  a  factor  in  tbe  treatment  of,  1131 
forms  of,  not  classified,  1129 
beredlty  in  tbe  study  of,  857 
In   childhood,  Important   causatlre  factors, 
1154 

necessity  for  early  treatment  of,  930 

of  deciduous  teeth,  a  corrected  case  of,  820 

open-bltu,  a  case  of,  753 

tbe  Angle  classfflcatlon  of.  1129 

the  Influence  of  environment  in  the  Drodne- 

tloD  of,  855 
treatment  of.  at  what  age  to  bwln,  821 
Uanolble,  case  of  follicular  cyst  of  the,  1101 
case  of  fractured,  01 
double  resection  of,  cose  of,  1002 
gradual  lengthening  of,  1164 
growth  of,  periods  of  acUTlty  and  rest  tai, 

1176 

Interstitial  growth  o^  858 

necrosis  of,  involving  entire  alveolar  process, 

the  result  of  pericemental  Inrection,  702 
non-union  of  double  fracture  of,  successfully 

treated,  728 
poBt-typhold  osteomyelitis  of.  262 
Mandibular  angles,  varied  shapes  of,  804 
Mandibular  temporary  ankylosis,  399 
Manhattan  platinoid  screw  for  ertracting  and 

building  up  of  frail  teeth,  581 
Manipulation  of  amalgam,  1314 
"Manual  on  the  Art  of  the  Etentlst,"  by  Jourdan 
and  Magglolo  (1807).  review  of.  by  Plats- 
chick,  526 

Manual  treinhig  In  dental  educatltm,  469 
MarQuette  University,  Department  of  DaitUtry, 

commencement  of,  650 
Blarvln,  C.  A.,  obituary  of,  777 
Maryland  Board  of  Dental  Examiners,  431,  1114 
Maryland  State  Dental  Association  and  tbe  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Dental  Society,  UDloa 
meeting,  682,  740 
Massachoaetts  Board  of  Registration.  224,  1116 
Massachusetts  Dental  Society,  announcement.  429 
oncers  of,  1181 

proceedings  of,  70,  169,  1181,  1270 
report  of  Committee  on  Dental  Medicine.  1181 
MasBSRe  in  the  treatment  of  pyorrhea  alveolaris, 
307 

vibratory,  results  Obtained  from  tbe  practice 
of,  807 

Massage  and  manual  manipnlatlon,  history  of, 
306 

HastlcatlOQ.  Improper,  disorders  due  to,  951 

tberapeutlc  valua  of,  97 

thorough,  necessity  for,  810 
Matrlcea  for  porcelain  Inlays.  435 


Matrices,  gold  inlay,  use  of  cement  for  tbe  swsg- 

big  of,  1004 
of  platinum  and  gold,  comparative  value  of.  50 
Matrix  (The)  as  an  Aid  In  Cavity  Preparation 

(correspondence).  729 
Matrix,  bnmtshing  of,  tecbniqne  of.  43S 

for  gold  Inlays,  swaged,  preparation  of  cast 

of  cavity,  1030 
for  Inlays,  materials  for  packing,  51 
gold,  for  gold  inlays,  preparation  vt,  1036 
method  of  adapting  to  cavity.  650 
swaged,  for  Inlays,  434 
use  at,  1180 

with  overlapping  margins.  477 
Matthews.  C.  V..  "Administration  of  K«l«ne  aad 

Extraction"  (clinic),  587 
Maxillie,  acquired  atrophy  of  the,  1208 

certain  special  forms  of  necrosis  of,  319 
Maxilla,  fractured,  report  of  a  case  of,  390 
supparailve  inflammatlou  of,  the  result  ot 
alveolar  periostitis,  Til 
Maxillary  protrusion,  a  ease  ot  029 
Maxillary  shios,  diseases  of,  generally  traceable 
to  tbe  teeth,  666 
empyema  of.  In  the  newborn,  644 
treatment  of,  by  tbe  dentist.  555 
variations  in  the  size  of,  648 
Measles,  necrosis  of  the  Jaws  following  aa  at- 

Uck  ot  924 
Mechanical  daitistry  not  the  most  importaat 

branch  of  the  profession,  966 
Medical  College  of  Virginia.  Dental  Destartment, 

commencement  of,  659 
Medical  colleges  hi  tbe  United  SUtes,  atatisdes 
on,  1079 

Medical  profession,  Ignorance  of,  on  dental  sub- 
jects, 981 

Medico-Chirarglcal  College.  DenUI  I>epartsieBt. 

commencement  of.  783 
Meharry  Dental  College,  commencement  of,  656 
Mmorlal  (A)  to  Wlllon^by  D.  Miller  (editorial), 

1805 

Memorizing,  Education  and  (editorial),  619 
Mendell,  Oollbermena  P..  "A  Corrected  Case  of 

Malocclusion  of  Deciduous  Teeth."  820 
Mercurial  stomatitis,  present  status  of  the  ques- 
tion. 1206 

Metabolism,  diagnostic  value  of  urina  analysto 

In.  1200 

Metallic  capsules  Implanted  In  tbe  Jaws  to  serve 
as  supports  for  artificial  daitnrea,  1043 

Metals,  base,  deteriorated  by  age,  760 
precious,  not  deteriorated  by  age,  750 

Metdinlkoff'a  pioneer  work  on  tbe  "opsonic  ques- 
tion," 571 

Method  of  cavity  preparation  wltb  carbomndms 

wheels.  1168 
Method  of  making  Inlays  of  gold.  41 
Methods  and  equipment  for  bedside  dental  treat- 
ment. 99 

Methylene  blue  In  tlie  treatmoit  of  caneram  oris. 

1311 

Michigan  Board  of  Dental  Bxamlaera,  S48 
Michigan   State   Dental   Assodation,  announce- 
ment. 647 

Microscope,  a  new  adaptation  of,  to  dentistry,  368 

use  of,  in  dentistry,  981 
Millar  (Prof^sor)  the  Passing  of  (editorial),  99' 
Miller,  W.  D.,  "^perimento  and  Observations  «b 
the  Wastmg  of  Tooth  Tissue  Tariooslj 
Designated  as  Erosion,  Abrasion.  Chemical 
Abrasion,  Denudation,  etc,"  1,  100,  236 
"Further   Investigations  of   tbe   Suhleet  of 

Wasting,"  677 
editorial  on  the  death  of,  997 
list  of  tbe  poUleatlons  of,  1012 
memorial  resolationa  on,  1014,  1110 
obituary  of,  1009 
proposed  memorial  to,  1S05 
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Miller's  otaemtloDi,  Somph  Head  on.  801 
MlDBCMta  Board  of  Dental  Bzamliura,  224,  tE51, 
1116 

MIsalBstppI  Dental   Aaaodatlon,  anDOQacement, 
428,  894 

Hlaaonrl  'State  Dental  Association,  announce- 
ment, S48 

Mitchell,  Geo.  B.,  "Alveolar  Infections:  SIxtme- 

titm  «>.  Retention,"  708 
"The  Porcelain  Bod  In  DsDtUtr;,"  SI 
Mixing  amalgam,  96 
Mixing  cement,  method  of,  419 
Model,  deflnftlon  of  the  term.  468 
Modeling  compoflitioD  and  plaster  for  making 

Impressions  for  full  npper  doitnre,  776 
Models,  duplication  of,  69 

Modem  orthodontia,  purposes  and  accomptlsh- 

ments  ot  1128 
Molar,  an  Inverted  third  mandibular,  1102 

first,  disturbances  accompanying  difficult  emp- 

tiOD  of.  1206 
first,  loss  of,  affects  speech,  1166 
first  permanent,  why  It  Is  the  most  Impor- 
tant, 1156 

first,  position  determines  nature  of  overbite, 
1166 

Molar  shell  crown  hy  the  casting  process,  1262 
Molars,  deddnoua,  treatment  <tf  carious  approz- 
Imal  surfaces  ot;  707 
rotation  o^  1265 
Molars  and  bicuspids,  Impoaslbllltr  of  accurate 
adaptation  of  bands  at  the  ne^  of,  690 
Injuries  resulting  from  faulty  adaptation  of 

bands  to,  690 
reducing  the  contour  ot,  prior  to  crowning, 
486 

Moldable  porcelain,  showing  Its  uses  and  iQanlpa- 

latlon,  618 

Monaghan,  J.  H.,  "America  a  Land  of  Unlimited 

Opportunltlea,"  78 
MonUna  Sute  Dental  Society,  222 
Monthly  record  ot  patents  relating  to  dratlstry, 
108,  224,  836,  482,  662,  676,  800,  908, 
1024,  1116,  1224.  1320 
Moore,  J.  Ball,  obltuarr  of,  584 
Morphln,   danger  of   treating  cocain  poisoning 

with,  413 
Month,  carcinoma  of,  642 

care  ot  minor  diseased  conditions  of,  982 
congenital  malformation  of,  210 
most  septic  area  in  the  human  body,  944 
preparation  of,  for  an  Impression :  eztracUon, 
774 

soft  and  flabby,  to  take  an  Impression  of,  98 
tahliv  ImprsBSlona  of,  attmtlon  to  detail  In, 
649 

Mouth-I^eathlng,   an   Important  factor   In  the 
causation  of  malocclusion,  866 

disastrous  effects  ot,  838,  948 
Moutb-dlslnfecUon.  415 
Mouth-propbylaxis,  614 
Mouth-sterlllzatlon,  solutions  for  use  in,  MB 
Month-wash,  formula  for,  048 

tor  dUbetlcs,  1314 

for  syphilitic  ulcerSi  629 

for  thrush  In  Infants,  629 

In  pyorrhea  alveolarla,  630 

of  the  "gunshot"  type,  formula  for,  681 
MDQth-waahes,  rOle  of.  In  ecsema  of  the  llp,  321 
Mucin,  nature  of,  230 
Mucoid  degeneration,  1027 

Mocoos  membrane  of  the  mouth,  glycogenic  In- 
filtration of,  caused  by  use  of  tooth-brush 
and  Irritating  chemical  agents,  1020 
histological  description  of,  1132 
tuberculosis  of.  627 
types  of  dq»neratlon  of,  1025 
Uaeona  surfitees,  hard,  how  to  modify  them  In 
the  Impression,  97 


Mucus,  fresh,  acidity  of,  229 

testing  of,  228 
Mummifying  paste,  512 

danger  of  Indiscriminate  use  of,  941 
formula  for,  941 
Muscles  of  expression,  380 

of  mastication,  tic  of,  appearing  In  the  course 
of  an  alTeolo-denUI  periostitis,  644 
Myers,  N.  H.,  "Bow  to  Make  a  Perfect  Joint 
Between    Boot    and    Porcelain  Crown" 
(clinic),  198 


Nasal   breathliv.   defeetiTe,   influence   of,  on 
growth  and  deretopment,  581 
obstructed,  Interference  with  proper  pulmo- 
nary expansion,  338 

Nasal  catarrh  simulated  by  dlsclurge  from  al- 
veolar abscess,  704 

Nasal  obstruction,  consequences  of,  948 

Nasal  route  for  approaching  a  diseased  antrum, 
917 

Nasal  secretions,  bactericidal  jjiropertles  of,  888 
Nasal  stenosis  and  moutb-breattitng  In  the  causa- 
tion of  malocclusion,  866 
Nasal  suppuration,  dental  ectopy  and,  413 
NaUonal    AesoclaUon?    (Shall    We  Nationalise 

Our  J  (editorial),  1188 
National  Association  of  Dental  Examiners,  an- 
nouncement, 222 
election  of  ofOcers,  1113 
National  Association  of  Dental  Faculties,  an- 

nouncemmt,  426 
National  Association  of  Physicians.  Pbarmaelats, 

and  Dentists,  announcement,  805 
National  Dental  Association,  announcement  of 
1907  meeting,  424,  641,  787 
certificate  of  Incorporation  of,  167 
clinics  at  1806  meeting,  612 
committee  on  history  of  dentistry,  communi- 
cation from,  107 
election  of  ofllcers,  1024 
general  sesBlons,  164,  285 
p  reslden  t's  add  ress ,  1 85 
report  of  Committee  on  Oral  Hygiene,  292 
Section  I.  378,  475 
Section  II.  490 
Section  III,  298 

Southern  Branch,  notice  to  members,  424 
Nebraska  Board  of  Dental  BxaminerSj  336,  1116 
Nebraska   State  Dental   Society,  announcement, 
645 

Necrology  r^rt  at  Connecticut  State  Dental 
Assodntlon,  66 

Necrosis  of  mandible  through  pericemental  In- 
fection, 703 
of  the  mazillB,  certain  special  forms  of,  319 

Necrosis  and  total  loss  of  one  or  twth  Jaws  fol- 
lowing ceruln  diseases,  924 

NelUs,  Francis  D.,  obituary  of,  216 

Nervous  patients,  factors  to  I>e  considered  in 
the  selection  of  filling  materials  for,  888 

Nettleton,  Oeo.  B.,  resolutions  on  the  death  of, 
66 

Neuralgia,  ointment  for,  1314 

resulting  from  the  capping  of  live  pulp,  066 
syphilitic  Cadal,  contrlbutitm  to  the  study 
of,  1108 

New  Hampshire  Board  of  Beglatmtlon,  482.  1116 
New  Hampahire  Dental  Sodety,  annonnosment. 
430 

New  Jersey  Board  of  Registration,  1116 
New  Jersey  State  Dmtal  Society,  announcement, 
386,  1114 

New  Orleans  College  of  Dantlstrj,  eommeiieeinettt, 

889 

New  York  College  of  Dentistry,  eommeneemwt  of, 
782 
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New  York  College  of  Dentlatry,  notice  to  Kltunnl, 

1318 

New  York  Odootologtcal  Society,  procMdlngi  of, 

1S5,  88T.  430,  916,  744,  1162 
New  York  State  Dental  Socletr,  uuoniieemcnt, 

222,  427 
cllDln.  66 

proceedings  of,  43,  lOSO,  1172.  1291 

report  of  Committee  on  Fellowihlp  Medals, 

1064 

report  of  Committee  on  Praetlee,  SO 
Nickel-plated  parts,  care  of,  64B 
Nitrous  oxid,  comparison  wltb  other  anesthetlca 
as  to  safety,  1146 
fatalities  under,  1148 
Nitrous  ozid  anesthesia,  maintained  for  over  two 
and  one-balf  hours,  1144 
preparatloD  of  the  patient  for,  1146 
Nitrous  Olid  and  oxygen,  administration  of,  114S 
as  a  general  anesthetic,  1140 
cases  In  practice  illustrating  use  of,  1144 
ehyeiologlcai  action  of,  1141 
poHlbllltlet  and  practlcabtllt;  of,  1140 
when  Introduced,  1140 
Noel,  L.  O.,  "Setting  Crowni  and  Bridges  wltb 

Gutta-percha,"  498 
Nomenclature,  dental,  574 

prosthetic,  4S6 
Non-cohesive  gold,  tooth-saving  qoalltiea  of.  494 
Non-emptlon  of  permanent  teeth,  report  of  va- 

rlons  eases,  925 
Non-tmion  of  double  fracture  of  the  mandible 
Buceesafully  treated  after  a  lapse  of  two 
months.  728 
"Normal"  and  "natural,"  definition  of,  381 
Normal  occlnslon,  definition  of,  880 
North  Carolina  Board  of  Dental  Bzsminais,  560 
North  Csrolina  State  Dental  Sodetr.  unotmcs- 
ment,  671 

North  Dakota  Dental  Assodatton,  anuooneement, 
799 

Northeastern  Dental  Association,  anaouncementt 
798 

pnaUUiaVt  address,  835 
proceedings  of,  8SB,  961 
Northern  Illinois  Dental  Society,  announcement, 
1114 

Northern  Iowa  Dental  Society,  snDonneement. 

907 

North  Pacific  Dental  College,  commencement  of, 
784 

Northwestern   University    Dental    School,  com- 
mencement of,  892 
notice  of  annual  clinic,  1318 

Nose  and  teeth,  analogy  between,  5S4 

Nose  and  throat,  pathological  conditions,  of  the 
primary  cause  of  most  cases  ot  malocclu- 
sion, 820 

Nostrums,  dental,  remarks  on,  1082 

Novocain  and  alypin,  properties  of,  compared 
with  those  of  cocaln,  827 

Nurses,  lectures  to.  on  care  of  the  teeth,  954 

Nutrition  a  factor  Id  tootb-deveiopment,  1810 


Obstacucs  in  crown  and  bridge  work,  1206 
Obtunder,  the  Tan  Wyck,  518 
Obtnnding  sensitive  dentin,  a  word  of  wamlBc 
as  to,  1211 

prescription  for,  328 
Occipital  retention,  28 
Occlusal  line,  variations  In,  098 
Occlusion,  effects  on,  of  the  loss  ot  a  tooth,  1174 

importance  of  studying  the  sdenee  of,  988 

normal,  description  of,  990 
OcclDSO-approzlmal  cavities  for  Inlays,  method 

of  obtaining  Impressions  of.  8S2 
Ocular  dlstarbances,  reflex,  of  dntal  origin,  1808 


Odontoteehnlqne  Society   of  New   Jscsey,  as- 

nouncemeut,  333,  646,  1316 
Ohio  Board  of  Dental  Examiners,  550,  1222 
Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  oommeaecsicnt 

of.  886 

Ohio   Medical    University.    Dental  OepnrtmMt, 

commencement  of,  657 
Ohio  State  Dental  Sodetr.  annonnccment.  lOS. 

1221 

Oliver,  R.  T.,  on  the  status  ot  the  omtract  dtntti 

surgeon,  662 
Ontario  Dental  Society,  annonacement,  106 
Opening  flasks,  325 

Open-bite  malocclusion,  a  case  of,  758 
Opening  the  bite,  848 

Operating,  preeauUfflD  to  be  observed  hOon.  64S 
OperaUng  room,  the  right  ll^t  In.  1S14 
Operation  for  correction  of  maxillary  protraloa. 

technique  of,  929 
Operative  dentistry,  Nelson  T.  Shields  eo.  186 
"Opsonic  Index"  of  a  patioit,  definition  of,  672 

to  ascertain,  572 

to  raise,  672 
Opsonins,  conduslons  on,  by  Boss,  571 
Opsonism  applied  to  pyorrliea  alveolaris,  670 
Oral  degeneration,  senile,  1070 
Oral  expressions  of  systemic  disenns.  1283 
Oral  hygiene,  committee  on,  of  NntiOBnl  Dental 
Association,  169 

In  public  sdiools.  568,  1076 

efforts  to  advance,  668 

in  the  state  association,  SIS 

necessity  for,  668 

obstacles  to  the  Intioductloa  ot  5«4 
Orfl«on  Bute  Dental  AssodatSon,  annovnenat. 
888 

Orthodentin,  612.  018.  566 

as  applied  to  the  extraction  ot  an  impactc4 

tUrd  molar,  689 
as  a  prophylactic  measure.  887 
clhilc  by  O.  T.  Baker,  1178 
dellnltton  of,  1262 
extraction  tn,  868 

from  the  Btandptdnt  of  the  orthodontist,  988 
In  the  restoratlOD  ot  oormal  nasal  fimetiaB. 

889 

modem,  purposes  of,  1181 

prophylaxis  In,  1076 

removable  appliances  in.  1077 

some  practical  points  in,  for  the  general  niae- 

titloner,  1208 
T.  H.  Jackson  on,  848 
Orthodontia  and  orthopedia  of  the  &ee.  1262 
Orthodontia  appliances.  163,  188 

the  use  of,  887 
Orthodontia  cases,  three,  148 
Orthodontia  work,  plaster  imprestfons  the  only 

reliable  ones  in,  987 
Orthodontist  should  remember   the  partlcnlar 
type  to  wlilch  a  patient  belonga,  880 
should  seldom  resort  to  extraction.  832 
Osteomyelttia.  post-typbold.  of  the  mandible,  26t 
Ottofy,  Louis,  "Free  DaiUl  Service  In  the  Pnblk 

Schools."  666 
Ottolengnl.  Bodrigaes.  "The  Purposes  and  Ae- 
compUshmoiU  of  Modem  Orthodontia," 
1128 

Oxalic  add,  acti<m  upon  tooth  t'ttnte .  118 
Overbite  determined  by  position  of  Urst  mokr, 

1166 

Ozyhydrogen  Blowpipe,  Mlxtnre  vt  Qamm  fa  (cor- 
respondence), 288 

Oyster-shell,  powdered,  its  effect  opon  the  teeth, 
14 


Pain  after  tooth-extractlon,  S25 

eauied  bj  an  lU-fltttng  crown,  1068 
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Pftln  during  cavltr  prqtaratlon,  how  to  arold.  SS6 
In  a  tooth,  relieved  bf  the  use  of  tbe  blue 

raira.  824 
"reuonable  limit"  In,  6BT 
Palate,  hTpersenaltlTe,  to  control  when  taking 

ImpreBBlons,  213 
Identification  by  the  KbajfB  ot  tbe,  774 
Palmer,  Oeo.  B.,  "Technlqoe  of  Ti^big  Plaatar 

Impreuluu   for   Orthodontia"  (ellnle), 

1180 
Paramudn,  1027 
ParC.  Ambrolw,  1284 
Parenchymntoos  degmeration,  102B 
Paretic  dem«at>.  dc^TM  of  nrlnar;  addlt;  in, 

1227 

Parker,  Horace,  obituary  of,  1217 
Partial  lower  dentures,  auceessfiil,  410 
Paaslng  <The)   ot  Professor  Miller  (editorial), 
997 

Pathological  conditions  of  tbe  oral  mucous  mem- 
brane, antiseptic  treatment  of,  1182 
Pathological  sense,  the  want  of,  816 
Pathology,  dental,  James  Truman  on,  816 
Peck,  A.  H.,  "The  Value  of  Association,"  1080 
Pelicans,  Ultutratiwu  of.  1241 
Foulngton,  J.  A.,  "BemoTable  Brldgw  with  Cold 
Inlay  Abatments  and  Saddle  and  Tnlcanlts 
Attachment,"  164 
Pennsylvania,  new  dental  law  for,  658 
Pennsylvania  Board  of  Dmtal  Examiners,  947, 
1310 

Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  com- 
mencement of,  780 
notice  to  alumni,  105 
Pamaylvanla   State  Dental  Society,  announce- 
ment, 648 
Clinics,  194 

president's  addreaa,  1066 

proceedings  of,  1006,  1178 
Perforation  of  root-canals,  treatment  of,  1046 
Perhydrol  (hydrogen  dioxid)  In  dentinal  hyper- 
estbesla,  97 

Pericemental  abscess,  bacteriological  investiga- 
tion of  the  j>ns  from,  710 
lehtbyol  In  tbe  treatment  of,  620 
Pericemental  Infection,  causing  involvement  of 
tonsils,  pharynx,  and  larynx,  706 
Involvemoit  of  maxillary  sinus  tbe  most  com- 
mon complication  of,  705 
systemic  manifestations  of,  706 
Pericemental  Inflammation,  classlflcatlon  of,  695 
direct  causes,  699 

of  bacterial  origin,  consequences  of,  702 
pathology  of,  f>96 
predisposing  causes,  696 
Pericemental  Irritation  brought  about  by  an  ill- 

fitting  crown,  801 
Pericemental  membrane,  aging  of,  740 

ebangea  in,  caused  by  Inflammation.  699 
Pericementitis,  a  new  method  ot  treating,  by 
means  ot  local  Injections  of  sodium  salicyl- 
ate, 414 

Pericementum,  Black's  glands  of,  607 

structure  and  function  of,  1046 
Perkins,  Joseph  L.,  oUtnary  of,  216 
Perry,  S.  O.,  "A  Discussion  of  the  Iferits  and 
Demerits  ot  tbe  Oold  Inlay,  802 
on  tbe  professional  status  of  tbe  dentist,  681 
Phagocytosis,  the  study  of,  671 
Pharmaoopela  of  1000,  changes  and  additions  In, 
841 

the  moUf  of,  678 
Pharmacopeia!  conventions,  history  of,  840 
Pbarmacopelal  revision,  673 
Pharyngitis  and  aphthous  stomatitis,  formula 
for,  773 

Philadelphia  Dental  College  Alumni  Society  meet- 
tag,  644 

VOL.  ZUX. — 99 


Philadelphia  Dental  Collese,  commencement  of, 
890 

Phosphates,  dlbaile  and  add  sodium  and  add 
caldum,  action  upon  the  teeth,  679 

Photography  In  orthodontia,  087 

Physical  education  and  the  white  plague,  1268 

Pbyslclans,  number  of.  In  New  ^igland  aUtes, 
1080 

Pierre  de  la  Brosse,  dentist  to  Sabit-Loais,  1284 
Plsan,  Thomas  de,  doitlst  to  Charles  V,  1284 
Pittsburg  Dental  College,  commoieement  of,  788 
Plaster  and  sand  Investment,  1313 
Plaster  casts,  to  give  a  glossy  surtece  to,  774 
Plaster  Impressions,  a  method  of  dividing,  bafbre 
removal  from  the  mouth,  1107 
fOr  orthodontia,  technique  of  taking,  1180 
obtaining  without  tbe  use  of  tr^a,  S82 
ot  dlfflcalt  cases,  2T8 
Plaster  of  Parts,  oontmcUon  and  expansion  of, 
410 

manipulation  of,  1816 
to  prevent  expansion  of,  416 
whm  first  used  for  taking  impressions  of  the 
month.  1041 

Plaster-of-Farls  easts,  opanslon  of,  and  Its  com* 

pensatlon  by  the  contraction  ot  sine  dies, 

327 

Plaster  work,  new8pl^)er  strips  In,  1212 
Plate,  care  of.  after  voleanlclng,  630 

gold,  making  of.  by  the  Tanart  casting  pro- 
cess, 1166 

metal,  accurately-fitting,  easy  method  of  mak- 
ing, showing  very  little  vulcanite,  67 

remaking,  without  a  new  Impression,  620 

to  locate  tbe  Irritating  portion  of,  S20 
Plates,  bow  to  poUwh,  96 

lower,  retwtioii  of,  by.  atmospheric  pressure, 
871 

Platinoid,  composition  of,  1104 

Platinum,  gold,  and  silver,  separation  of,  from 

a  mixture  of  laboratory  filings.  411 
Platinum  and  gold  matrices,  comparative  value 

of,  60 

Platinum  matrlcea  and  pure  gold  In  inlay  work, 

817 

Polishing  and  grinding  atones,  to  sterilize,  778 
Porcelain,  attaching  facings  to  caps  with,  826 
composition  ot,  436 

desirable  for  approximo-occlusal  cavities  ex- 

toidlng  under  the  gingival  margins,  484 
effect  ot  fusing  at  maximum  temperature,  488 
effect  of  over-fusing,  488 
fusing  of,  436,  479 

high-  and  low-fnslng,  comparative  merits  of, 
64 

blgfa-fuslng,  carving  of,  198 

bl^-foslng,  method  of  overcoming  contrac- 
tion of.  688 

Jarring  of,  fatal  to  best  results  In,  1008 

low-fusing,  for  mounting  carbonrndum  stones, 
746 

mixing  of,  476 

protection  of,  during  soldering,  1106 
restoration  of  diminutive  laterals  with,  618 
sdieme  of  matching  tbe  color  of  tbe  tooth 

with,  479 
veneering  ot,  196 

Porcelain  bridges  and  plnless  crowns,  107 

Porcelain  catechism,  881 

Porcelain  comers  with  mechanical  anchorage,  148 
Porcelain  crowns,  burnished  Joint  for,  888 
Porcelain  facing,  a  gold  comer  on,  326 
Porcelain    Inlay   for   approximo-lnclsat  cavities 

in  anterior  teeth,  168 
Porcelain  Inlays,  197,  433,  600 

as  compared  with  those  of  gold,  646 
by  tbe  Impression  method,  1123,  1126 
cavity  preparation  and  formation  of  matrices 
for,  lOS,  484,  1216 
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Porcelain  Inlars,  color  iB,  486 
Dall's  method,  82 

effect  of  the  oDderlflnK  cemeQt  od  the  color 

ot  1126 
fualne  of,  438,  1126 
How's  method,  88 
IndlcatloDS  for,  484.  476 
reflected  ahadows  of;  488,  442 
remoral  of  the  glan  for  rateitlon  parposfla, 

61 

r^alr  of,  369 

setting  of.  witboDt  remoTtng  matrix,  484 

Porcelain  molar  crown,  161 

Porcelain  restoration  of  malfomed  and  dlmlnii- 

tlve  laterals,  618 
Porcelain  restorations,  large,  anchorage  plna  for. 

1214 

Porcelain-rod  inlars,  advantages  of,  81 
Allen's  method,  86 

CBTltles  In  which  tbey  are  Indicated,  47 

Onttman's  method,  85 

objections  to,  46 
Porcelain  shades,  making  and  recordUv,  690 
Porcelain  tip,  209 

Porcelain  tiiM  and  pieces  from  artlflclal  teetb 
for  filling  parposes.  Introdaetlon  of,  82 
Position  (The)  of  Dentistry  (editorial).  1098 
Post-trpbold  oateomyeliUa  of  the  mandible,  262 
Potasslam  lodld,  a  caae  of  aetlnomycoalt  of  the 

cheek  enred  by.  627 
Potassium  snlfocyanate  In  sallTa,  analysis  to  de- 
termine the  presence  of,  1179 
Potassium  snifocyanid,  action  npon  sonnd  teetb, 
242 

Precautions  In  soldering,  .1109, 

Precious  metals  not  deteriorated  by  age,  760 

Preimancy,  dental  carles  during,  1104 

Preftnancy  and  erosion,  1205 

PrerogatlTe  (The  Editorial)  (editorial),  868 

Presence  of  teeth  at  birth.  1104 

Pressure  anesthesia  for  pnlp-remoTal.  606 

Hmitatlons  of,  940 
PreventlTp  dentistry.  614.  766,  1090 
Preventive  medicine,  1186 

PrlesBDltz,  rincens.  tbe  father  of  modem  bydro- 

therapy.  678 
Priority  (The  Question  of)  Again :   The  Uatrix 

as  an  Aid  In  Cavity  Preparation  (eorre- 

Simdence).  884 
Ism  to  a  cbtld  two  yean  old,  868 
tmllateral.  a  case  of,  848 
Prophylactic  dental  treatment.  1188,  1286 
Prophylactic  measure,  orthodontia  as  a.  887 
Proptylaxls,  dental,  387,  503,  1074 

spraying  with  antiseptic  solutions  In,  10T6 
Prosthesis,  definition  of,  379 
Prosthetic  hints,  326,  1218 
Prosthetic  nomenclatore.  Oeo.  B,  Wilson  on.  466 
Protecting  porcelain  surfaces  .for  solder  work,  96 
Proteol  In  the  treatment  of  Infected  root-canats, 
1312 

Protrusion,  double.  1130 
Paeudo-mucln,  1027 

Pseudo-odonfalRla  of  grippal  origin,  900 
PsI  Omega  Fraternity,  785 
Ptyallsm.  remedy  for,  1105 

Public  dental  library  for  the  city  of  Colnmbus, 
Ohio.  106 

Pulmonary  abscess  caused  by  a  tooth,  99 
Pulmonary  tuberenloats,  relation  of  dental  dis- 
orders to,  62 
Palp,  absence  of  collateral  drenlaUon  In,  125 
a^ng  of  the,  746 

anesthetization  of.  In  the  presenea  of  polp- 

nodules,  58 

engorgement  of  the  vessels  of,  as  a  cause  of 

odontalgia,  127 
fibroid  degeneration  of,  127,  180 


Palp,  Irritation  ot  through  mechanical  abnska 
a  cause  of  fkdal  nenralgia,  1002 

living,  cvplns  <a,  968 

living,  removal  of,  onder  prtasure  •■—tiMt'i. 
606 

methods  of  anesthetUlng.  1006 
non-vaiealar  cbaraetar  of  the  vetaia  ot  ISS 
pntrescent,  formalin  and  tricresol  In  ew- 

bluatlon  In  the  treatment  ot  168 
vascular  lesions  ot,  124 
Pnlp-amputatlon,  when  advoeatod.  1042 
PnhMiappliig,  an  Important  phratolasleal  reqalit- 
ment  of.  826 
hydronaphtbol  as  a,  416 
Pulp-devitallzation,  technlgne  ot  041 
Pn^-tnfectlon  and  supparatloo  slmnlatlng  pyor- 
rhea. 302 
PulpiesB  teetb,  appearance  ot  489 

to  avoid  darkness  la.  616 
Pulp-mummiflcatlon,  940,  1160 
Pulp-removal  in  pyorrhea,  240 
Pnlp-stonee,  cause  of,  1044 
Pumice,  effect  upon  tbe  teeth  of  continued  brwb- 

tng  with,  226 
Partying  scrap  gold,  1176 
Pumlent  nasal  discbarge  la  antral  aapMuatioa. 
911 

Pns,  direction  taken  by.  In  abaccM  asaodated 

with  an  Indsor,  919 
from  perleematal  abscess,  btetarlolofllcal  h- 
vestlgatlons  of,  710 
Putrescent  pulps,  416 

oil  of  turpentine  In  the  treatment  ot  1106 
Pyemia  tbe  resalt  of  pericemental  InfectltB,  7M 
Pyorrhea  alveolarls,  a  rare  complication  ot  120 
aoto-latoxleatloo  as  constitutional  eassc  ot 
812 

bridge  work  In,  248.  614 

cases  of.  Improvement  ot,  nnd«  a  ventililt 

diet,  1192 
CMnpllcated  with  alvMlar  ataeaM.  80S 
dne  to  artarlo-scleroals,  749 
gonty,  808 

malocclusion  a  factor  In  th«  eaoaatlon  ot  W 
massage  In  the  treatment  ot  240,  807.  711 

mouth-wash  In,  680 

origin  ot  311,  570 

predisposing  causes  of,  341 

pulp-lntectton  and  suppuration  sfanalaUng,  382 

report  of  treatment  of  live  cases,  2SS 

some  olwervationa  on  the  bacterlolofT  ot  878 

i^lintlng  in,  261,  304 

therapeutics  of,  213.  776 

treatment  ot  247,  756.  1186.  1213 

Pyorrhea  alveolaris  and  pericemental  abscen. 
common  origin  of.  ^7 

Pyorrhea!  po^ets.  treatment  iO,  1186 

Pyrometer,  tbe  value  of,  64 


QnnanoN  (A)  of  Joomaliatlc  Ethics  (editorial}, 
82 

Qufaicerot  Cb.  L.,  "Sfannal  of  DenUl  Ther»p«- 
tlca,  Odontotherapy,"  review  lO,  88 


Radicdlak  or  pericemental  eyata,  700 
Badhvraph,  dlagnosla  of  absecM  by,  802 
Badlnm  emanation  and  tranamntatlon  of  •l^ 

ments,  1216 
Randolph  (Mo.)  Dental  Society,  annoBnceMt 

672 

Rannla,  a  eaae  slmolatlnc,  71 

Bays,  blue,  in  dental  therapeutics,  824 

Reaction,  Tlie  Ampbottrie  (editorial),  404 
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Reaction,  amphoteric,  67T 

BMNfttloiu  for  tbe  dentist,  with  wwnt  bule  r«- 

qalrements.  125B 
Becnrresit  baltooi  Btomttltis,  659 
B^nlatlon  of  a  malposed  indior,  taduiiqae  of 

tbe  operation,  086 
RemaUBc  a  plate  wltbont  a  aeir  l^rcaalon.  S29 
Remedial,  lonw  naefol,  208 
RemoTable  bridgea  with  fold  Inlar  almtmenta 

and  aaddle  and  Tnleaalta  attaehnunt.  1B4 
Remorable  poata,  100 
Bwalr  of  porcelain  fllllnii,  868 
Bepalrinc  porcelain  fadnsi,  B6,  829 
Repladng  a  facing  on  an  anterior  btldct,  mttkod 

of,  588 

Bwlantatlon,  a  caae  of,  B2S 
Report  of  casa  of  eztenalTe  Injarr  to  tbe  bonea 
of  tbe  fkce,  262 
of  Committee  on  Oral  Hygioie  (National  Den- 

Ul  AwoelaUon),  202 
of  Committee  on  President'*  Addreea  {Na- 
tional Dental  Association),  298 
of  Finance  Committee  of  the  Fourth  Inter- 
national Denui  Congraas,  287 
of  San  Francisco  Dental  Relief  Committee, 
632 

of  Treasurer  of  the  Fourtb  International  Doi- 

tal  Congress,  201 
Resection,  of  tbe  apex,  1813 

of  tbe  mandible,  case  of  doable,  1002 
Resetting  a  bridge  wltbont  remorlng  It  from  ths 

moatb  vbere  one  of  the  anchorage  points 

has  become  loosened,  215 
Resorption  of  the  roots  of  a  molar  In  the  coarse 

of  senile  alreolar  atrophy,  TTl 
Retained  deciduous  teeth,  extraction  of,  not  an 

advisable  procedare,  92S 
EeUlner,  labial,  28 
Retaining  appliances,  cars  of,  1210 
Retaining  forces,  supplementary,  as  auxiliaries 

to  laUal  retaining  appllaoce,  28 
RetCDtlMi,  direct  Intermaxillary,  27 
intermaxillary,  26 

lower  Intermaxillary,  anchorage  mstiiodB  for, 
26 

methods  of,  when  teeth  haTe  been  mored 

bodily,  28 
of  arches  expanded  laterally,  24 
Retnislon  movanoils,  retention  of,  26 
Rarlew  hy  Piatscbl^  of  the  "Manual  on  the  Art 
of  tbe  Dentlat"  by  Joordan  and  Magilolo 
(1807).  526 

Rluues,  tbe  Initiator  of  the  operation  of  fllUng 

teeth.  496 

Rhenmatlam.  relation  of,  to  wasting  (erosion) 

of  tooth-substance,  286 
Rhode  Island  Board  of  R^stratlon,  336,  676, 

1114 

Richards,  Walter,  "Dlatorlc  Teeth  In  Crown  and 

Bridge  Work"  (clinic),  107 
Richmond  crown,  objection  to,  578 

a  bandless,  882 
Roach,  F.  B.,  "Moldable  Porcelain,  Showing  Its 

Usee  and  ManlpnUtlon"  (clinic),  618 
BiBSs'  pyorrhea  instruments,  1189 
Roberta,  O.  Artbnr,  obituary  of,  652 
Roentgot  rays,  use  of.  In  the  cure  of  epithelioma 

of  tbe  lip,  1003 
Rogers,  Alfred  P.,  "Appendix  to  Article  on  'Facial 

inharmonles,' "  980 
"The  Correction  of  Facial  InharmoDles,"  860 
Root,  bandlns  of,  1246 

Root  and  porcelain  crown,  how  to  make  a  per- 
fect Joint  between,  198 
banding  of,  with  gold  to  restore  contour  be- 
tween  root  and  crown,  161 


Root-canal,  method  of  determining  the  length  of. 
1044 

treatment  and  filling  of,  1044 
Root-canal   broaches,  handling  and  sterilising, 

417 

Root-canal  fllllng,  646 

Unmediate,  1198 
Root-canal  Inatmments,  sterlllutlon  of,  644 
Boot-canal  sterilisation,  1103 
Root-canal  treatment,  lactic  add  in,  648 

therapeutic  valoe  of  creaaote  in.  1008 
Root-canals,  hot  water  in  the  treatment  of,  1196 

treatment  of,  1192 
Root-filling,  Immediate,  objection  to,  646 
Root-pr^aratlon  for  porcelain  crowns,  500 
Rose.  W.  B.,  "(^l-operatlon  In  Doitlstry."  780 

"Reinforead  Poretlaia-Faee   Shell  Crowns" 
(clinic),  67 

Rotation  of  canlnea,  Ucusplds,  and  molars,  1206 
Rotterdam  Dwtal   Society,  prize  offered  Iv, 

gnathodynamometer  wanted,  662 
Royal  College  <tf  Dental  Surgeons  of  Ontario, 

commencement  of,  779 
Rubber  dam,  pladng  of.  Immediately  after  re- 

moTal  of  palp  under  presaore  anestheala, 

608 

RDbber-dam  method  of  abutment  preparation,  m- 
tereliangeable  facings,  and  cemoitatlon. 
484 

Rust,  D.  N.,  presldoit's  address  (onion  meeting 
of  Maryland  State  Dental  Association  and 
DUtrlct  of  Colombia  Dmtal  Society),  082 

Roatlng,  prevendon  of,  Tof  meana  of  gum-rcalB 
euphorblum.  640 


SAKiLB-TCLCAittn  attachment  remoTabI*  bridge. 
154 

Sadler,  R.  O.,  "^e  Manhattan  PlaUnold  Screw 
for  Extraction  and  Building  Up  of  Frail 
Teeth"  (clinic),  691 

St.  Louis  Dental  College,  commencement  of,  660 
notice  to  alumni.  428 

St.  Louis  Society  of  Dmtal  SdMice,  organisation 
of.  228 

Saliva,  acid  sodium  pboepbate  In.  1201 

action  of  food  and  crystalline  bodies  In,  20 

analysis  of,  to  determine  the  presence  of  po- 
tassium solfoeyanate,  1179 

chemical  comiKwitlon  of,  1188 

cnrrents  of,  mechanical  action  ot  upon  the 
teetb.  20 

germicidal  action  of,  1134 

in  flf  ty-two  cases  of  waatlng,  227 

iBhibltory  power  ot  vpm  the  action  of  adds, 
806 

methods  of  finding  reaction  of,  1292 

of  amphoteric  reaction,  devoid  of  action  upon 

teeth.  679 
quantity  secreted,  1133 
reaction  of,  before  and  after  eating,  227 
SaltTa  secretion,  effect  of  pvcbic  infloences  on, 

1188 

Saliva  tests  with  litmus  paper,  aueliaUllty  of, 
807 

Salivation,  remedy  for.  1106 
Salol  In  Tooth-powder  (correspondence).  471 
San  Francisco  Dental  Relief  Committee,  report 
upon,  632 

San  Francisco  Dental  Society,  announconent,  223 
Salvas.  J.  Clarcmce,  "Traumatic  Lesions  inci- 
dent to  Crowns  and  Bridges,"  1046 
Sarcoma,  dUBculty  of  dlagnoalng,  084 
Sausser,  B.  R.,  "Porcelain  Veneering"  (clinic), 
106 
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Sawyer,  A.  J.,  "To  Replace  &  Brokcu  Faclog  on 
a  Bridge  tn  the  Month"  (clinic),  162 
"To  Reatore  a  Root  so  tbat  tbe  Gold  Will 
Restore  Accnrately  tb«  Cootour  Between 
tbe  Boot  and  the  Crown"  (clinic),  161 

Scarlet  fever,  perforation  of  the  soft  palate  In, 
771 

Seliamberg,  M.  I.,  "The  Extraction  of  Teetb  a 

Surgical  Procedure,"  8B4 
School  ehllitreo,  examination  of  the  teeth  of,  887, 
949.  1275 
lack  of  dental  care  In  teeth  of,  S53 
remorat  of  adraiold  growths  from,  950 
Scientific  iDveatlgatlon.  value  of.  In  dentistry, 
966 

Scurvy,  Infantile,  Its  manUeatatlons  and  dlag- 
DOBls,  768 

Sealing  dressing,  cement  in  combination  with 
absorbent  cotton  as  a,  880 

Sea-lion,  defects  on  the  teeth  of,  reaembllng  wast- 
ing In  homan  teeth,  680 

Second  District  (N.  T.)  Dental  Society,  announce- 
ment, 799 

Self-cleensing  spaces,  cutting  In  approxlmal  sur- 
faces, when  Introduced,  1(M2 
Sensitive  cervical  margins,  treatment  of,  825 
Sensitive  dentin  In  gingival  cavitiee,  obtundlog, 
881 

Soialtivlty  of  the  face,  preservation  of,  after 
destruction  of  the  fifth  nerve,  876 

Septicemia,  ending  In  death,  the  reanlt  of  perlea- 
mental  Infection,  707 
of  bocco-dental  origin,  711 

Seton,  use  of^  in  salivary  cysts,  71 

Retting  crowns  and  bridges  with  gutta-percha 
cement,  820 

Seventh  District    (N.   Y.)   Dental   Society,  an- 
nouncement, 388 
union  meeting  with  Bigbth  (N.  Y.)  District, 
730.  980 

Severe  Infection,  tbree  eases  of,  of  dental  origin. 
640 

Sball  We  Nationalize  Our  Natlimal  AasoclatlonT 

(editorial).  1198 
Shell  crown,  method  of  setttng,  1005 
Shields,  Nelson  T.,  "Operative  Dentistry,"  186 

"Treatment  and  Filling  of  Boot-canals,"  1044 
Shrinkage  In  soldering,  method  of  prevaiUng,  67 
Silver  nitrate,  application  of,  417 

care  In  the  use  of,  417 

In  preventive  dentistry,  1090 

treatment  of  teeth  wltb,  conclusions  on,  l(Htl 

use  of,  under  cement  fllllngs,  645 
Silver  nitrate  stalna,  to  prevent.  In  tooth-struc- 
ture. 1091 

Silver  salts,  therapeutic  stgnlflcance  of,  879 
Sixth  District  (N.  Y.)  Dental  Society,  announce- 
ment, 546 

Skiagraph,  use  of,  in  denUl  diagnosis,  967 
Skldmore,  Luther  W.,  obituary  of,  420 
Stab  for  mixing  cement,  74B 

Smith,  B.  Holly,  "Recreation  for  the  Dentist," 
717 

Smith,  H.  Carlton,  "Appliances  Used  In  Testing 
Amal^uD  Cements,  etc."   (clinic),  161 
"Lecture-Notes  on  Chemistry  for  Dental  Stu- 
dents," etc,  review  of,  S7 

Smith,  L.  A.,  demonstration  of  a  method  of 
measurements  for  ordering  facings,  crowns, 
etc.,  for  special  cases,  518 

Soap  as  an  antiseptic,  1106 

Sodium  phosphate,  acid,  actl<m  upon  tooth-struc- 
ture, 229,  1291 
In  the  saliva,  1291 

power  of  weak  solutions  of,  to  act  on  enamel, 
802 


Sodium  salicylate,  local  Injections  of,  la  tke 
treatment  of  perleemaitltlt,  414 

Soft  palate,  extensive  perforation  <tf.  cored  by 
medicinal  means,  770 
perforation  of,  in  scarlet  fever.  771 

Soldering,  autogenous,  601 
precQutlons  In,  1109 

Soldering  bridge  work,  method  of  preventlag 
shrinkage  In,  67 

Soldering  clamp,  a,  212 

Soldering  flux,  1004 

Solution    of    gutta-percba.    In    chloroftorm.  t* 
hasten,  416 

Solntlolu  to  be  used  In  month-aterlUaatlon.  iHi 
Somnofonn,  opinions  on  tht  valw  of,  U  taiial 

surgery,  1146 
Sonth  Carolina  Board  of  Dental  Bxamlneta,  SSI 
Soath  Carolina  State  Dental  AModatton.  sn- 

nonneonent,  797 
Sooth  Dakota  Board  of  Dental  IBxanilnen,  107. 

S60,  1820 

South  Dakota  Dental  Society,  announconent.  3S5. 
84T 

Southern   California   Dental   Association,  u- 

noun  cement,  106 
Southern  Dental  College,  eommoieement  of,  6B8 
Southern    Nebraska   Dmtal   Society,  annooace- 

ment,  105 

Southern    Wisconsin    Dental    AssodaHm,  ss- 

noancement,  426,  799 
Speciallam  in  dentistry,  989 
Speech,  affected  by  loss  of  first  molars,  1196 

Influence  of  malocclusion  aa,  1176 
Spence  metal  for  mounting  carborundum,  746 
Splrodieta  pallida.  1X87,  1286 
Splinting  In  pyorrhea  alveolarls.  281,  SOS 
Splints  for  the  lower  anterior  teeth,  215,  827 
Spraying  the  mouth  In  doital  operations.  984 
Sprays,  antls^tlc.  In  the  treatment  of  the  oial 

moeons  membrane,  1184 
Spring  clasp  In  orthodontte  work,  1265 
"Sprue"  wire,  tbe,  11«S,  1262 
Squires,  O.  Brenton,  "The  New  Pharmaeopda," 

840 

Staalejr.  N.  A.,  "PoreelalB  Holar  Crown"  (dtaife), 
181 

"The  Use  of  tiie  Uatrlz"  (dlnlc),  1180 
State  Dental  Collie.  Texas,  commmeemeDt  tt, 
060 

Sta^e  TTnlverslty  of  Iowa.  College  of  DentMrf, 

commencement  of,  1111 
Sterilization  of  dentures,  96 
of  engine  handpieces,  416 
of  root-canal  instruments.  044 
of  root-canals,  preparation  for,  1193 
Stevens,  Alonso  H.,  obituary  of,  686 
Stewart,   H.   T.,   "Bridge   Work    In  Pyorrltea" 

(clinic),  514 
"Sticky-wax,"  sti«^  of,  method  of  obtaining  hj 

casting  in  glass  tubes,  630 
Stockwell,  C.  T.,  "Tbe  Belatlon  of  Diet  to  biter 

stltlal  Gingivitis,"  808 
Stomatlc  prophylaxis,  614 
Stomatitis,  mercurial,  present  status  of  tbe  qam- 

tion,  1206 
recurrent  bullous,  689 
treatment  of,  412 
Strickland.  Isaac,  oMtnary  ot  1218 
Sublingual  leuco^eratosls,  208 
Submaxillary    and    parotid    Infection  reanltlng 

from  suppurating  sockets  of  teeth,  fol- 
lowed by  thrombosis  of  cavernous  winm 

and  death.  Til 
Subetitttte  (A)  for  Pin  Fadn^  In  Repairing 

Bridges  (correspondence),  1161 
Summa,  Richard,  "Some  Thouf^ts  Coneaniac 

the  Contact  of  tbe  Teetb,"  373 
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SupplemeDtary  retaining  forces  as  auzlllarle*  to 
tbe  labial  retaining  appliance*,  23 

Suppuration  due  to  pnlp-lnfectlOD  simalatlllg 
pyorrbea,  802 

SnrgeoD-denttstB,  the  early  Freoeb.  1284 

Siisqaehanna  Dental  Association  of  Pennsrlvanla. 
announcement.  546 

"Sweat."  meaning  of  tbe  term  as  applied  to 
prosthetic  dentlstrj,  460 

Syphilis,  diagnosis  bj  prsMoee  of  iplroebeta 
pallida  In  the  mouth,  1286 

Syphilitic  facial  neuralgia,  cMitrlbatlon  to  the 
study  of,  1103 

Syphilitic  lesion  of  the  temporo-mandlbnlar  ar- 
ticulation, ease  of,  414 

Syphilitic  nlcers.  moutb-waah  for,  S29 

Sjatemlc  conditions.  Influence  of,  on  certain  se- 
rious complications  of  dental  carles,  210 

Systemic  Infection,  of  dental  ortglii.  three  cans 
of,  1098 


Tabbtjcs,  degree  of  urinary  acidity  In,  122T 
Taggart.  W.  H.,  "A  New  and  Accurate  Method 

of  Making  Gold  Inlays,"  1117 
Talbot.  Eugene  S..  "Acid  Auto-Intozlcatlon  and 

Systemic  Disease  the  Cause  of  Broslon 

and  Abrasion,"  122{> 
Talc,  gritty.  Impurities  of,  100 
Tannin,  use  of.  In  painful  tooth-affections,  X814 
Tartar,  b^vlor  ot  under  the  wasting  process. 

10 

Taylor.  C.  B.,  obituary  of,  101 

Taylor,  L.  C,  "Method  of  Filling  Small  Cavities 

In  Cblldren*H  Front  Teeth"  (clhilc),  1S9 
Teeth,  action  of  carbonic  add  (Mi,  114,  115 
action  upon,  of  Iron  pr^arattma,  1108 
action  upon,  of  prepared  chalk.  S 
action  upon,  of  acid  sodlnm  and  caldnm 

phosphates,  1291 
action  DpoQ.  of  acid  solutions  in  motion,  lit 
action  upon,  of  adds  alternating  with  sab- 
stances  which  destroy  tooth  tissue,  248 
action  upon,  of  substances  which  attack  the 
organic  constltuenta  m  coDjunctloa  with 
mechanical  agmts,  240 
anterior,  method  of  cooatrucUng  crowns  for, 
678 

artificial,  setting  up.  on  was,  200 

causes  of  eroalon  of,  2 

changes  In.  at  different  periods  of  life,  1226 

changes  In  color  of,  with  age,  1281 

children's,  preservation  of,  186,  1004.  1212 

contact  of,  873 

deciduous,  consequences  of  premature  loss  ef, 
11S4 

dedduous.  functions  of,  1154 
dedduous,  prolonged  retention  of,  1166 
defective.  In  Gangland,  Oennaar,  and  Sweden, 

statistics  on,  1271 
defective,  physical  deterioration  caused  by, 

greater  than  that  caused  by  alcohol,  1271 
deleterious  effect  upon,  of  tbe  grape  and 

orange  cure,  230 
dlatoric.  In  bridge  work.  163,  107 
effect    upon,   of   continued    brushing  with 

pumice,  226 
effect  upon,  of  grits  In  conjunction  with  tooth- 

bruBhes,  1291 
effects  of  brushing  with  caldum  carbonate, 

109 

effecU  of  disuse  of,  842 

elongated  and  irregularly  opposing,  mechan- 
ical treatment  of.  758 

eruptkm  of.  Influenced  by  general  systemic 
conditions,  922 


Teeth,  extraction  of.  a  surgical  procedura,  854 
niUng  of,  with  gntU-percha.  1006 
fractured  during  extraction,  898 
frequent  polishing  of  the  necka  and  massage 

of  the  gums  in  treatment  of  recenlOD,  766 
general  wasting  of,  680 
hnman.    wasting   undermining   the  enamel 

walls,  668 

importance  of  keeping  a  clinical  record  of 
those  treated.  020  • 

Investigations  on  the  effect  of  high  tempera- 
ture on,  876 

loosened  by  pyorrhea,  treatment  of,  1268 

less  of.  Id  childhood,  and  Its  effect  on  occlu- 
sion and  the  face,  1153 

lower  anterior,  splints  for,  827 

lower,  cocalnlsatlon  of  the  inferior  dental 
nerre  for  tbe  painless  extraction  of,  820 

macroscopic  characteristics  of,  as  a  sequela 
of  B^ere  febrile  diseases,  922 

necessity  for  tbe  care  of,  little  understood 
by  tbe  public,  600 

nutritional  disturbances  affeetlnc,  attributable 
to  catarrhal  affections,  608 

of  animals,  reaemblltq;  wasting  in  buman 
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